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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


CON@GRESSITONAL RECORD. 


Kansas Pacific Lands Open to Settlement. 


SPEECH 


OF 


7 a YT YF ‘ Y 
HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 
OF KANSAS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 3, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 355) to open certain lands in the State of Kansas to settle- 
ment and pre-emption at $1.25 per acre. 

Mr. ANDERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill enacts as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall forthwith open for settlement and pre- 
emption all unpatented lands conditionally granted to the said Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and situated in the State of Kansas, at a price not exceeding $1.25 
an acre, to be paid to said company ; and the said Secretary is further directed to 
open for settlement and pre-emption, at a price not exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be 
puid to said company, all lands situated in the State of Kansas and patented tothe 
said company under the aforesaid grant which have not been sold or absolutely 
r covert by the said company or its assigns under the laws of the State of Kansas. 

A detailed statement of the grant made to the Kansas Pacific Com- 
pany can be found in my remarks on the bill (H. R. No. 345) to compel 
the payment by it of the cost of surveying its lands. In this diseus- 
sion I shall only restate such general facts as are necessary to a 
proper understanding of the points embraced by the present bill. 

Of the 4,000,000 acres of land in Kansas the company has taken 
patent to but 883,772 acres, and, for the purpose of evading taxes, 
leaves 3,116,228 acres unpatented, by intentionally neglecting to pay 
the required costs of survey, for the payment of which Government 
holds the title as security. So that its lands may be divided into 
two classes: first, those for which patent has issued conveying the 
right and title to the company; and, second, those in which it has a 
partial interest, but which are legally the property of the United 


States, no patent having issued. ‘The granting section of the act of 


1062 closes with this expressed condition, (12 Statutes at Large, 489:) 
Sec.3. * * * And all such lands so granted by this section which shall not 
be sold or disposed of by said company within three years after the entire road 
shall have been completed shali be subject to settlement and pre-emption, like 
other lands, at a price not exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to said company. 

It is not pretended that this provision has been in the least modi- 
fied by subsequent legislation. Hence it became operative October 
22, 1875, the whole road having been officially accepted October 22, 
1x72. Of course this requirement has never been enforced. Had it 
heen, the unpatented lands which the company offers to buyers as 
worth about fourteen million dollars would to-day be worth less than 
$4,000,000. Where such a corporation has at stake a present profit 
of $10,000,000, and a prospective profit of perhaps $100,000,000, it will 
somehow raise such obstacles as will insure very deliberate inaction 
by Government. 

In this instance it professes to have mortgaged the lands as secur- 
ity for its bonds, and alleges that this mortgaging was such a dis- 
posal as is contemplated by the words ‘sold or disposed of ;” and 
claims, therefore, that the lands are not open to settlement. The first 
of these mortgages is dated March 1, 1866, the second July 1, 1870, 
the third August 23, 1871, and a fourth May 1, 1879. The first has 
heen virtually released, leaving the one of July 1, 1870, as the first, 
and that of August 23, 1871, as the second land-grant mortgage, the 
instrument 80 showing on its face. Both of these have been prac- 
ically wiped out by that of May 1, 1879, to Jay Gould and Russell 
Sage, for $30,000,000, when the company issued its $30,000,000 consoli- 
(ated first-mortgage bonds. (Report Secretary Interior 1880, vol- 
ume 2, pages 221, 568.) 

A BAMPLE OF THE ALLEGED MORTGAGES. 
For the purpose of ahowing the nature of these alleged mortgages 


I extract from the one of July 1, 1870, ‘to Adolphus Meier and John 
A. Stewart, trustees,” each of whom was a member of the company 
at the time. After describing the Kansas Pacitic Railway Company 
as the party of the first part it says: 


And whereas the said company, under and by virtue of the various acts of the 
former Territory and present State of Kansas, and also of a certain act of Con 
gress entitled * * approved July 2, 1862, and the several acts of Congress 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, has become and is entitled to ce: 
tain valuable lands in the State of Kansas and Territory of Colorado; and whereas 
in and by the aforesaid acts of Con s there was granted to the party of the first 
part, for the purpose of aiding in the construction of said railroad, upon the pay 
ment of the costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same, every alternate 
section of land of the United States designated by odd numbers, to the amount of 
ten sections per mile, on each side of said railroad, on the line thereof, within the 
limits of twenty miles on each side of said road, * * * and whereas the com 

any has resolved to borrow $2,000,000 * * * and to that end to execute its 
yonds secured by a mortgage and conveyance in trust of and upon all the lands of 
the company unsold at this date, not less than 2,000,000 acres, granted by the sev 
eral acts of Congress aforesaid. 
* * * a7 7. * * 

Now, this indenture witnesseth, that the party of the first part, in consideration 
of the premises and of $1in hand paid, * * * thereceipt whereof is hereby a 
knowledged, and in order to secure the due and punctual payment of the principal 
and interest of the bonds aforesaid, * * * os granted, bargained, sold, &c 
&c., conveyedand confirmed * * * unto the parties of the second part, as trus 
teesas aforesaid, * * * all theright, title, interest, claim or demand whatsoveve: 
which the (company) now has, or is entitled to, or may hereafter acquire or become 
entitled to, of, in or to all those lands * * * granted, or to be granted under o1 
by virtue of saidacts, * * * subject, nevertheless, to the provisions of the acts 
of Congress aforesaid, * * * tohave and tohold, alland singular, the lands and 
premises hereby granted, * * * andallincomes and moneys arising out of or ac 
cruing from the sale thereof unto the said parties of the second part * * * as 
joint tenants, and not as tenants in common, for the uses and purposes in this in 
denture set forth and declared, and subject to the provisions and requirements ot 
the aforementioned acts of Congress. 

7 . . 





* * * . 

Article 5. The (company) shall be at liberty to contract for the sale of any pai 
cel or parcels of saidlands * * * atsuch pricesand onsuchterms * * * as 
shall be authorized by the trustees or one of them * * * andsuch sales may be 
for cash orontime * * * andanyof the bonds hereby secured may be received 
ascash * * * and the balance of such price may be secured by a note of th 
purchaser * * * reserving the title to the land in said trustees until such notes 
shall be paid * * * and whenever full payment shall have been made to said 
trustees, or to the one residing in Saint Louis, of the full price of any parcel of said 
lands contracted to besold asatoresaid * * * butin no case before the full pay 
ment of such price * * * said trustees, or the one at Saint Louis, shall release 
such land by indorsement on the deed therefor to be executed by the party of the first 
= (company,) and in such case, and in case of any sale or sales of any of said 
ands made by or for account of said trustees, under or by virtue of the provisions 
of this indenture, the release aforesaid of said trustees, or of the one of them for 
the time being resident at Saint Louis, shall in all cases be necessary for the pur 
— of vesting in the grantee a perfect and complete title to the premises therein 
described, and for such purpose said release shall be, with the deed of the first party 
herein, full and ample. 

Not a word about a patent from the United States. The com- 
pany’s deed, with the trustee’s indorsement, is to be a ‘‘ perfect and 
complete title.” 

EVIDENTLY A SHAM. 


In other words this professed mortgage is simply a power of attor 
ney, for the convenience of the company, to enable it to sell lands 
which at the same time it pretends to have ‘‘ mortgaged ” to an out 
side and innocent creditor. An instrument that expressly reserves 
in the company the right to sell the property and expressly empowers 
it to execute the deed thereto, making that deed, when indorsed by 
the trustee, a perfect and complete title to a third party, is certainly 
net such an instrument as the common law holds to be a mortgage, 
which is, a conveyance of title conditioned upon the non-fulfillment 
of a contract thereon depending. 

A certain number of directors, say eleven, acting for an indefinite 
number of stockholders, and meeting as a board but three or four 
times a year, wish to go through such legal motions as will enable 
them to contend in court that they have disposed of certain property, 
and so exempt it from attachment; and, while accomplishing this, 
they at the same time wish not only to mortgage but to offer and 
sell the property. Accordingly they constitute two of their own 
number trustees, as “ joint tenants, and not as tenants in common,” 
and execute to them, what? anabsolute mortgage? No; an alleged 
‘(mortgage and conveyance in trust.” 
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So far from vesting the right and title of the lands in these trustees | 
| the contingent interest of the United States, as well as upon that of 


the instrument expressly retains the title in the company and pro- 
hibits the trustees from executing a deed, the company alone having 


the power to make deed to a bona fide buyer, and the only power of | 


the trustees, “or of the one at Saint Louis,” being to indorse his re- 
leasement of the professed mortgage on that specific tract of land. 


agent for the convenience of the principal, this certainly is no more 
than that. 
gent, and guarded than those of the usual power of attorney. These 
directors carefully fortified themselves against any possibility of 
trickery by the trustees, those ‘joint tenants, and not as tenants in 


more than the company’s interest in the lands? Did it seize upon 


the company? Certainly not. 
A REMARKABLE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
Gentlemen desiring to examine the legal points of this subject, ex- 


] | cepting the latter one just raised, will find an interesting citation of 
If ever in the world there has been a mere power of attorney to an & F ‘ 7 P 


In fact, the restrictions here are more numerous, strin- | 


authorities in 9 Otto, 53-55, Platt vs. Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. This was a Nebraska case appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, touching a tract of land which had been patented 


| to that corporation. 


common,” who could “ release,” but could not ‘‘ execute deed there- | 


for!” When men are themselves practicing roguery they become 


evasions, and among the oldest of legal dodges, chicaneries, and vil- 
lainies, and there is not a jury in America that would not so declare. 
THE THREE-YEAR PROVISION RECOGNIZED BY THE ALLEGED MORTGAGE. 

But even in this alleged mortgage the stipulation is distinctly and 
repeatedly made that the proposed conveyance of lands is ‘‘ subject 
nevertheless to the provisions of the acts of Congress of the United 
States aforesaid,” namely those of 1862 and 1864, ‘‘to have and to hold 
the lands” 
mentioned act of Congress of the United States.” Now the provision 
that “all such lands so granted by this section which have not been 
sold or disposed of by said company within three years after the 
entire road shall have been completed shall be subject to settlement 


, 


kiko 1aAc > whet ; D P safe ae . . 
subject to the provisions and requirements of the afore- | opening to settlement and pre-emption such of the lands as should not be sold or 


Mr. Justice Strong delivered a very remarkable opinion, from which 
Justices Bradley, Clifford, and Miller dissented in a remarkable sledge- 
hammer way. Mr. Justice Strong, after a laborious effort that would 


: , : , : : ; | seem to have been painful in its minute perception of the detailed ad- 
exceedingly watchful and guarded in their dealings with accomplices. 
This professed mortgage is the thinnest of shams, the clearest of | 


vantages to the corporation, and in its careful exclusion of the broad 
rights of Government and of the settlers, rendered a decision of the 


| majority that brought within the scope and intent of the words “sold 


| scribed, so far as I can see. 


or disposed of” precisely such a sham mortgage as the one above de- 
Conveniently avoiding the last words 
in the title of the act of 1862, ‘‘and for other purposes,” the majority 
held: 


1. That these provisions should be so construed as to effect their primary object, 
which was to furnish aid in and during the construction of the road. and that it 


| cannot be controlled or defeated by the secondary and subordinate purpose of 


disposed of within the designated period. 
2. That the words ‘‘ or disposed of” are not redundant, nor are they synonymous 
with ‘‘ sold,” but they contemplate a use of the lands granted different from the 


| sale of them, and that a mortgage of them is such a use. 


and pre-emption” was an integral and inherent provision of the sec- | 


tion which made the grant. It is as absolutely a part of the con- 


dition and substance of the grant as are the words ‘‘to the amount of 


ten alternate sections per mile.” 
THE COMPANY KNEW AND PUBLISHED THE FACT. 


These two child-like “ trustees” knew it far better than they did the 
rules governing base-ball or marbles. Congress knew it, every set- 
tler in Kansas knew it, and everybody everywhere was bound to take 
knowledge of it as a partof the nationallaw. Formany years Judge 
John P. Devereux, a most estimable gentleman, whose death I sin- 
cerely lament, was the official land commissioner of the company who 
handled and sold the lands. He was the company’s agent as to these 
lands in precisely the same sense that the superintendent was its agent 
as to the operation of the road. In support of the statement that both 


the company and the trustees not only knew but for many years con- 
ceded the force of this provision, I extract as follows from an official 
circular issued by him tive years after the greater part of the road in | 


Kansas had been built: 

LAWRENCE, Kansas, May 12, 1873. 
ago. 
the pre-emption laws, but we hope and ex 
time arrives. All railroad lands sold by t 
assurance of perfect title when paid for. 


ae to have all our lands sold before that 
1is company are sold clear of taxes, with 


JOHN P. DEVEREUX, 
Land Commissioner Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific Railways. 
Years after the execution of these professed mortgages the com- 
pany, through its official agent, publishes broadcast the statement 


Theroad was accepted by the Government as complete about six months | 
In three years from that date the unsold lands will be subject, we suppose, to | 


| and far-reaching as possible. 
| proceeded to remark, which was: 





| to pre-emption. 


3. That the mortgage of them executed by the company April 16, 1867, for the 
ee of raising money necessary to continue and complete the construction 
of the road, disposed of them within the meaning of the act, and was authorized 
thereby. 

Now the fact is, so far as the Kansas Pacific Company was con- 
cerned, that the money raised with the bonds for which these lands 


a : ° . : | were ‘ aced” we ‘ . , 2 i . 
Che directors knew this fact as well as they did their own names. | WeTe “mortgaged” was not “necessary to continue and complete the 


construction of the road.” That road was built for less than $12,000 
a mile, not counting its legislation fund, and for each mile the com- 
pany received $16,000 in United States thirty-year 6 per cent. bonds. 
The proceeds of these bonds left a handsome profit after paying for the 
road ; and the proceeds of the company’s own bonds, of same amount 
per mile, were an additional profit, which was still further increased 
by many more millions of dollars in the shape of these very lands. 


| The only ground on which that decision can stand in the minds of 


thinking men is that the “‘primary” object of the act was to enable 
the company to effect a colossal burglary of public funds and lands, 
and that in order to effect this primary object the words ‘ disposed 
of” must be so construed as to make the steal as long, broad, high, 
But that is not what the majority 


4. That the mortgage was an hypothecation of the fee, (!) and not merely of an 
estate determinable at the expiration of three years from the completion of the road, 
and the debt it was given to secure not having matured, the lands are not subject 
Sed quere, whether the remnants that may be unsold when the 
mortgage debt shall be paid will not then be subject to pre-emption? 


Thank God for the sed quere! The majority of the court were pro- 


| foundly non-committal as to whether the remnants that may be 
| unsold after the mortgage debt has been paid will then be subject to 


that in 1875, ‘‘the unsold lands will be subject, we suppose, to the | 


pre-emption laws, but we hope and expect to have all our lands sold 
before that time arrives.” Can there be any clearer proof that at 
that date the company itself regarded this trick of the mortgages as 
neither such a “sale” nor “ disposition of” the lands as was contem- 
plated by the act. Judge Devereux well knew that it was not the 
intention of the company in making its professed mortgages to part 
with either the ownership or title of its lands, and to vest both in 
these “ trustees.” 
instrument. 
UNDER KANSAS LAWS A MORTGAGE CONVEYS NEITHER TITLE NOR RIGHT OF 
SESSION. 

That the effect of an instrument must be determined by the law of 


POs- 


pre-emption! That millenia] contingency their venerable successors 
should be free to dispose of when it arose, say in the year 2000. It 
will not vex the present justices. The Kansas Pacific Company, on 
May 1, 1879, put up another brace of disinterested trustees, in the 


| persons of Jay Gould and Russell Sage, and slapped another mort- 


gage on the lands, this time for $30,000,000 I believe, to expire in 
twenty-nine years, or May 1, 1908. Before that date the trick can 


| be played again, and so on forever. 


He knew also that this was not the effect of the 


| as ‘‘remnants!” 


the State in which the lands are situated is a well established prin- | 


ciple. And even had this sham mortgage been a real mortgage, of 
the old-fashioned sort, under the laws of Kansas it could not convey 
either title or right of possession. 


SOLEMN PROFUNDITY. 

But the weightiest chunk of supreme wisdom in this blessed sed 
quere is the ‘‘remnants” idea! Just think of designating 3,116,228 
acres in Kansas and 1,976,106 acres in Colorado of unpatented land 
What the size of the Union Pacific ‘‘ remnants 
may be I do not know; but here are over 5,000,000 of Kansas Pacitic 
acres gravely pronounced by the Supreme Court as “ remnants” 


_an area of land larger than the State of Massachusetts and nearly as 


In the case of Chick vs. Willetts the supreme court of Kansas held | 


as follows, (2 Kas. 384 :) 
At common law, a mortgage was a conveyance with a defeasance, and gave the 


mortgagee a present right of possession. Upon it, even before the conditions were | 


broken, he might enter peaceably or bring ejectment. If the condition was broken 

the conveyance became absolute. If the money was paid when due, the estate 

reverted to the mortgagor ; if not so paid the estate was gone from him forever. 
In this State the common-law attributes have been wholly set aside. The statute 


gives the mortgagor the right to the possession, even after the money is due, and 


contines the remedy of the mortgagee to an ordinary action and sale of the mort- 
gaged premises ; thus negativing any idea of title in the mortgagee. It is a mere 
security, although in the form of a conditional conveyance ; creating a lien upon 
the property, but vesting no estate whatever, either before or after condition 
broken. 

The most, therefore, which could fairly be claimed for the alleged 
mortgage, under the best circumstances, is that it created a lien, not 
a jusadrem; simply a charge of no greater force than that of an 
ordinary judgment. 


large as Maryland. If such an imperial domain isonly a ‘‘ remnant, ’ 
what is the supreme judicial notion as to the size of the original 
piece? I have always had a profound respect for law Latin, chiefly 
because I neither knew nor cared to know exactly what it meant. 

. ‘ ” ,” 
But from this day forth I shall do reverence to a ‘‘sed quere. 
This one so fittingly concludes that remarkable utterance of a 
Supreme Court of the people of the United States! 

THE RAILROADS HAPPY. 


All of the attorneys of all the land-grant companies in America 
could not have concocted an ‘‘opinion” more gloriously munificen! 
and beneficient to the oppressed and suffering stockholders ot those 
corporations. Somehow it suggests the idea of a refreshing breeze 


| on asultry day caressing and fanning the perspiring brows of those 
| exhausted toilers on—Wall street!—a breeze perfumed with the fra- 


But to what did this lien attach, to anything | in land-grant bonds; and after the hot sun sank into the West, an 


grance of loving violets, apple blossoms, or honey-suckles, thus send- 


ing greeting from the cool woods. It revived the fainting eens 











they had entered their humble cottages, in the stillness and sacred- | 
ness of home, gazing upon their dependent children, they surely must | 
have thanked the Father of all Mercies for that surprising decision 
of the Supreme Court. I do hope they didn't forget the sed quere. | 


Sad toilers by the sea, 
Benedicite ! 


SLEDGE-HAMMERING. 
rhe dissenting opinion is as follows: 


Mr. Justice Bradley, with whem concurred Mr. Justice Clifford and Mr. Justice | 
Miller, dissenting. | 
I dissent from the judgment of the court in this case. In the third section of | 
the original charter, after granting to the comeneny five alternate sections of public j 
ind on each side of the line of railroad to aid in the construction thereof, it was | 
 rovided that all lands so granted which should not be sold or disposed of by the 
‘ompany Within three years after the entire road should have been completed 
should be subject to settlement and pre-emption like other lands, at a price not | 
exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to the company. The appellant, after three | 
-ears had expired, settled upon the land in question and claimed pre-emption of | 
the same, oan offered to the company the price specified inthe statute. Thelatter | 
efused to receive the money or to recognize his right, alleging that it had disposed | 
{the lands in 1867 by executing a mortgage for its entire land-grant to secure a 
joan of $7,000,000. The question is whether such mortgage is a sale or disposition | 
of the lands within the meaning of the proviso of the third section. I think it is | 
not. In my judgment, Congress had in view such a sale and disposition of the 
lands as would secure a settlement thereof. The object was to encourage a speedy | 
settlement of the country along the line of road; and hence it was provided, if the | 
ompany did not so dispose of them, they should be open to settlers at the usual | 
prices, reserving to the company, however, the right to receive the purchase money | 
forthe same. If the company, by one sweeping deed of trust or mortgage, could | 
ver the whole domain as with a blanket, and thus prevent a settlement thereon | 
until the lands, by advance of prices, would be out of the reach of actual settlers | 
Jesirons of occupying and improving them, it seems tome it would entirely defeat 
the objects of the act. 

It is said, however, that if the company could not mortgage the lands they could 
ot make use of them in aid of the construction of the road, the purpose for which | 

ey were expressly granted. I do not think this result would by any means fol- | 
ow. The fourth section provides for granting to the company patents for a pro- 
portionate part of the lands for every forty miles of railroad which should be 
completed. As fast, therefore, as the successive forty-mile sections should be com- 
pleted, it was contemplated by the act that the company should have control of the 
ands to that extent. This would constantly subject to their use large tracts, 
which, if disposed of according to the intent of Congress, would have effected a 
rapid settlement of the adjacent country in all portions of the route which were | 
wlapted to cultivation. 5 a ; | 

The criticism that the words ‘‘sold or disposed of’? mean something more than 

sold,” and can only mean a mortgage of the lands, I do not conceive to be just 
but rather as sticking in the bark. Reading the whole act together, I think the | 
only fair construction is that which is above suggested. 

‘{be objection that the right of pre-emption contended for would have prevented 
ihe company from giving a mortgage at allis not tenable. The mortgagees take 
ihe mortgage subject to the provisions of the act. It contains a proviso to this 
express efiect. The lands were mortgaged cum onere, and the mortgagees, if so | 
stipulated, would be entitled to the purchase-money receivable from settlers. This | 
view of the subject would effectuate justice between all the parties, preserve the 
true construction of the act, and carry out the policy of Congress. 

In view of these considerations I think that the decree should be reversed, and 
that the appellant, the complainant below, should be declared to be equitably enti- | 

d to the jand in question. | 

There is no “sticking in the bark” about that, and likewise no | 


geil Guare, 
DECISION ONLY APPLICABLE TO PATENTED LANDS. 
Doubtless this very remarkable decision settles the question as to | 
the force of the mortgage given by the Union Pacific and as touch- 
ug Nebraska lands. The inference does not necessarily follow, how- | 
ever, that a similar decision would be made upon the mortgages of | 
ihe Kansas Pacifie and respecting Kansas lands. The bill under 
consideration provides for the opening to settlement ‘‘ all lands situ- | 
ited in the State of Kansas and patented tothe said company which | 
ave not been sold or absolutely conveyed by the said company or 
s assigns under the laws of Kansas.” The enactment of this pro- | 
vision would be an amendment of the original section to the extent 
explaining more fully the intent of Congress in using the words | 
‘disposed of,” and whether of effect or not with the Supreme Court 
vould, at least, lay the foundation for a more vigorous judicial con- | 
est of a question that is rapidly assuming in the public mind pro- | 
wrtions of a magnitude and significance which may presently over- | 
‘livow the railroad chicaneries. After all, there are several millions 
‘{ people in America outside of the land-grant corporations ; and in 
due time their power may be so exercised as to secure fair play and 
onlmon justice, 
in the mortgage of May 1, 1879, to Jay Gould and Russell Sage the 
“‘iduse “subject to the provisions of the act of Congress” is omitted, 
lit it professes to convey, as I am advised, ‘ all lands granted tothe | 
‘company, about five million acres, and which will be more fully de- | 
scribed from time to time as the same may be selected, surveyed, and pat- 
‘nied by the United States to said company.” That statement is a square 
«mission that such lands are legally the property of the United | 
“tates and not of the company ; therefore the alleged mortgage can- 
uot attach to the contingent interest of the Government. And I hope | 
that the Legislature of Kansas will appropriate all the money neces- | 
“uy to secure a review of this question by the United States Su- 
tee Court. So much for that class of the granted lands for which 
jatent has been issued. 
WHO OWNS THE UNPATENTED LANDS? 
And now for the 3,000,000 acres in Kansas alone, to which the com- 
pany, though offering for sale, contracting to sell, and selling, has 
0 legal title, the right and title thereto never having been vested by 
issuance of patent. — , ’ 
lhe legal ownership of such lands must either be in the company 


XII 440 
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or out of it. It cannot hang midway between the Government and 
the company, and there is no third party in the case. If such own- 
ership be vested in the company, then it must be able to produce the 
legal evidence thereof, either by exhibiting a patent or by showing 
that it has so fulfilled each and all of the conditions of the grant, 


| whether subsequent or precedent, as to be equitably invested thereby 


with such ownership. 

It does not claim to have a patent. It has designedly avoided 
paying certain required costs for the exact purpose of preventing 
the issuance of patent, with the preconceived object of evading tax- 
ation by showing that the right and title to such lands remained in 
the Government. 

THE COMPANY HAS NOT FULFILLED THE CONDITIONS OF GRANT 

The following decisions of the United States Supreme Court are 
conclusive on the point that the company has not fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the grant and that there yet remains something to be done 
by it going to the foundation of its right: 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY V8. PRESCOTT. 


In this case (December, 1872, 16 Wallace, 608) Mr. Justice Miller 
held : 


While we recognize the doctrine heretofore laid down by this court that lands sold 
by the United States may be taxed before they have parted with the legal title by 
issuing a patent, it is to be be understood as applicable to cases where the right to 
the patent is complete, and the equitable title is fully vested in the party without 
anything more to be paid or any act to be done going to the foundation of his right. 

‘The present case does not fall within that principle. 

Two important acts remain to be done, the failure to do which may wholly defeat 


| the right of the company to a patent for these lands. 


The first is the payment of the costs of surveying. It isadmitted that this has 
never been done in the present case. If the company have such an interest in these 
lands that they can be sold by the State under her power of taxation, then the titleis 
diverted out of the Government without its consent, and the right to recover the 
money expended in the surveys is defeated. As the Government retains the legal 
title until the company or some one interested in the same grant or title shall pay 
these expenses, the State cannot levy taxes on the land, and under such levy sell 
and make a title which might in any event defeat this right of the Federal Govern- 
ment reserved in the act by which this inchoate grant was made. 

Another important and declared purpose of Congress would be equally defeated 
by the title thus acquired under the tax sale, if it were valid. 

It is wisely provided that these lands shall not be used by the company asa 
monopoly of indefinite duration. The policy of the Government has been for years 
to encourage settlement on the public land by the pioneers of emigration, and to 
this end it has passed many laws for their benefit. This policy not only favors 
the actual settler, but it is to the interest of those who by purchase own adjacent 
lands, that all of it should be open to settlement and cultivation. Looking to this 
policy, and to the very large quantity of lands granted by this statute to a single 


| corporation, Congress declared that if the company did not sell these lands within 


atime limited by the act they should then, without further action of the com 
pany, or of Congress, be open to the actual settlers under the same laws which 
govern the right of pre-emption on Government lands, and at the same price. 
Any one who has ever lived in a community where large bodies of land are withheld 
from use, or occupation, or from sale except at exorbitant prices, will recognize 


the value of this provision. It is made for the public good, as well as for that of 


the actual settler. To permit these lands to pass under a title derived from the 
State for taxes would certainly defeat this intent of Congress. It makes no differ 
ence in the force of the principle, that the money paid by the settler goes to 
the company. The lands which the act of Congress declares shall be open to pre 
emption and sale are withdrawn from pre-emption and sale by a tax title and pos 
session under it, and it is no answer to say that the company which might have 
paid the taxes gets the price paid by the settler. 

For these reasons we think that though the line of the road had been built and 
approved by the President, so far as to authorize the company to obtain a patent 
for this land, if they had paid the cost of survey and the expenses of making the 
conveyance, yet the neglect to do this, and the contingent right of offering the land 
to actual settlers at the minimum price asked for its lands by the Government, 
forbid the State to embarrass these rights by a sale for taxes. 

RAILWAY COMPANY VS. M’'SITANE. 

In Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. McShane et al. (October, 
1874, Wallace 22, 451) oceurs the following pertinent distinction in 
the statement of the case: 

The court below, after observing that it would not say whether a mortgage of 
the land was such a ‘‘ disposition "’ as would prevent the right of settlement or pre 
emption, remarked that in Railway wa, vs. Prescott the taxes were assessed 
betore any patent was issued, and, in addition, that the cost of surveying had not 
been paid. The learned judge, in this cennection, said: 

‘“‘T am inclined to consider the true meaning and effect of the provision in ques 
tion to be this: While the road is being constructed and for a period of three years 
after the completion of the entire line, the company may sell or dispose of the lands 
at their own price, and they are subject during this period to no right of settlement 


| or pre-emption. After three years have elapsed the company may still sell or dis 


pose of their lands in good faith, but as to any lands not thus sold or disposed of 
there is a right on the part of the public to settle upon and pre-empt them in the 
same manner as if they were a part of the public domain; the price, not exceeding 
$1.25 per acre, being payable to the company instead of the Government. 

“Tf this be a correct view of section 3 of the act of 1862, it results that the lands 
of the company, so far as they are patented, are subject to taxation by the author 
ity of the State, and this privilege reserved in favor of the actual settler, and of 
which he may never wish to avail himself, which is contingent in its nature and 
subject to be defeated by a sale of the lands by the company, is not inconsistent 
with, and will not defeat, the rightful authority of the State to tax the lands.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, after referring to the Prescott case, held: 

No patent had been issued to the company when the taxes were assessed, and the 
costs of surveying the land had not been paid to the Government by any one. This 
court reaffirmed the doctrine that lands which had constituted a part of the public 
domain might be taxed by the States before the Government had parted with the 
legal title by issuing a patent, but that this could only be done when the right tothe 
patent was complete and the equitable title fully vested in Soper without any 
thing more to be paid or any act to be done going to the foundation of his right; 
and it said that in that case the United States had a right to retain the patent until 
the costs of surveying the land had been paid, which had not been done, and that 
the right of pre-emption in lands unsold by the company within three years after 


| completion of the road would be defeated if asale for State taxes could be made 


which would be valid. , 
This latter ground was not necessary to the judgment of the court, as it rested 
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as well on the failure to pay the costs of surveying the land 
opinion, on a fuller argument and more mature consideration, that the proposition 
is not tenable 

The read was completed and accepted by the President in May, 1869 and these 


lands have been subject to such pre-emption since three years from that date if 


this right can be exercised by the settler without further legislation by Congress 
or action by the Interior Department 


And we are now of | 


We do not now propose to decide whether | 
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of to settlement. 
| dilemma it likes best. If it be the perfect owner of these unpatented 
| lands let it take patent and pay taxes; if it be not, then the lands are 
| open to pre-emption, and settlers should be at once permitted to go 
| upon them. 


The company can take just which horn of that 


any such legislation or other action is necessary, or whether any one having the | 


proper qualification has the right to settle on these lands, and, tendering to the 
company the $1.25 per acre, enforce his demand for title. 
such attempt has been made, or ever will be, or that Congress or the Department 
has taken, or intends to take, any steps to invite or aid in the exercise of this right. 


It is not known that any | 


American Citizens in British Prisons. 


It would seem that if it exists it would not be defeated by the issue of the patent | 


to the company, and it may, therefore, remain the undefined and uncertain right, 


vested in no particular person or persons, which it now is, for an indefinite period | 
obtains the title, sells the lands when a good | 


of time rhe company, meantime 
offer is made, and exercises all the other acts of full ownership over them, without 
the liability to pay taxes. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that this right confers no exemption from taxation 


whether the land be patented or not; and so far as the opinion in the case of Raii- | 


way Company vs. Prescott asserts a different doctrine, it is overruled. 


But the proposition that the State cannot tax these lands while the cost of sur- | 


veying them is unpaid, and the United States retains the legal title, stands upona 
different ground. 


Che act of 1864, section 21, declares that before any of the lands granted by this | 


act shall be conveyed to the company, there shall first be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same. 
That the payment of these costs of surveying the land is a condition-precedent 
to the right to receive the title from the Government can admit of no doubt. Until 
this is done the equitable title of the company is incomplete. 
payment to be made to perfect it. There is something to be done without which 
the company is not entitled to a patent. The case clearly is not within the rule 
which authorizes State taxation of lands the title of whichis in the United States. 
The reason of this rule is also fully applicable to this case. The United States 
retains the legal title by withholding the patent, for the purpose of securing the 
payment of these expenses, and it cannot be permitted to the States to defeat or 
embarrass this right by a sale of the lands for taxes. If such a sale could be made, 


it must be valid if the land is subject to taxation, and the title would pass to the | 


purchaser. Ifno such title could pass, then it is because the land is not lable to 
the tax: and the treasurers of the counties have no right to assess it for that pur- 
pose. 

But when the United States parts with her title she has parted with the only 
means which that section of the statute gives for securing the payment of these 
costs 

It is by retaining the title that the payment of costs of survey is to be enforced. 
And so far as the right of the State to tax the land is concerned we are of opinion 
that when the original grant has been perfected by the issue of the patent, the 
right of the State to tax, like the right of the company to sell the lands, has become 
periect 

rhese decisions settle the fact beyond all dispute that the company 
has not fulfilled all the conditions of the grant. It has not paid the 
costs of surveying as required, 
of the company is incomplete. There remains a payment to be made 
to perfect it. There issomething to be done without which the com- 
pany is not entitled to a patent.” Hence, not only the title but the 
ownership of these unpatented lands remain vested in the United 
States; that is, these lands are the property of the United States and 
subject to such laws as the United States may see fit to make. 


THE COMPANY CANNOT MORTGAGE GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 


I contend, therefore, that the company can neither sell nor dispose | 


of lands which it does not own, but which are owned by the United 
States. Mr. Justice Miller says: ‘‘ We are of opinion that when the 
original grant has been perfected by the issue of the patent, the right 
of the State to tax, like the right of the company to sell the lands, has be- 
come perfect.” 
is inchoate and null. 


cause such mortgage, even if absolute, could only attach to the com- 
pany’s interest in the lands, and not a whit to the Government’s 
interest. 
cannot dispose of them; it has no legal title to be conveyed. 

But the United States has enacted that these unsold and undisposed 
of lands shall be opened to settlement. Whatever may be the case 
with the company’s iaterest, the Government’s interest is subject 


to this provision; and since the Government is the true owner of 
unpatented lands it is bound to protect its own citizens, or chil- | 
dren rather, in the rights which it assures them as to its interest in | 


these lands. Ifthe company wants to perfect its interest and to ex- 


clade that of Government, it can doso by paying costs of survey ; but | 
until it does this, every acre of these lands is clearly the property of | 


the United States, and as clearly subject to settlement under section 
3. There can be no question, therefore, that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should be directed to open these lands forthwith. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT. 


This company snould be made either to fish or cut bait. 


the actual settler to bear the whole public burden. It has in that 
way saved more than a quarter of a million a year, and it has received 
many millions in the enhanced value of its land by virtue of this 
exemption. It has had three decisions of the Supreme Court of its 
right to this immunity because of the fact that the ownership of its 
lands was vested in the Government. 

By these same decisions, therefore, and because of this very fact, 
these lands are subject and should at once be opened to settlement 
and pre-emption at $1.25, to be paid tothe company. That which is 
good law for the company in enabling it to evade taxation, is equally 


good law for the Government in opening lands not sold or disposed | 


There remains a | 


‘*Until this is done the equitable title | 


Until patent issues the right of the company to sell 
Hence in no possible way can the provision of 
section 3, declaring lands not sold or disposed of before 1875 open to | 
settlement, be affected by the sham mortgage of the company, be- | 


If the company cannot legally sell such lands, it certainly } 


For years | 
it has kept its vast domain exempt from its share of taxes, leaving | 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


anuary 23 and 26, 1882. 


The House having under ¢ «nsideration the resolution reported from the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in regard to American citizens in British prisons— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A short time since, before the assembling of this 
Congress, I had the pleasure of visiting this capital and accidentally 
met the accomplished and polite gentleman who formerly represented 
Her Majesty the Queen of England here. In our conversation he in- 
formed me that he had been very busy. He had been so busy that 
he hardly got any sleep, and, with a smile on his benevolent face, he 
| said, ‘‘I have been dreadfully bothered with your hogs.” It will be 

remembered that at that time some American hogs that had gota 
bad character for health, and were suspected of trichinosis, had been 
taken over to England, and the whole British Empire was filled with 
| discussions and protestations on that subject. The wires beneath 
| the Atlantic thrilled and throbbed with British protests against their 
| importation and with American protests against any prohibition of 
| the traffic. At one time I knew that American citizens who had 
fought for the preservation of your Union, whose blood, spilled upon 
your battle-fields, had given additional redness to your stripes anda 
| brighter glory to your stars, were thrown into English prisons, with 
no crime alleged against them, and were treated like felons, and that 
we could not by any effort get their cases either before the Govern- 
meut or before the people of these United States. And I was led 
| to exclaim, as I parted with Sir Edward Thornton, ‘‘Oh, that we 
only had as much attention and as much protection given to a live 
| American citizen as there are given to a dead Cincinnati hog!” But 
| so it was, sir, that while American diplomacy vindicated the rights 
of dead animals, our living citizens were languishing in prisons, and 
we could not get the State Department or any other Department to 
| bring up their cases and have them examined, so that proper pro- 
| tection might be given them. 

I have before me a correspondence with the Secretary of State in 
regard to Mr. D. H. O’Connor, a citizen of our neighboring city of Bal- 
timore. Nothing, so far as I know, has been done in regard to him. 
I can give you the names of four or five other American citizens who 
are now, or were recently, confined in these bastiles of British oppres- 
sion, for whose liberation no proper steps have been taken. One of 
| them, Mr. M. P. Boyton, was arrested and brought before a British 
jury, tried, and not found guilty, no crime being proved against him, 
but immediately upon his escape from a British jury the suspension 
of the habeas corpus was brought to bear against him and he was 
| rearrested and held in prison on suspicion. 
| Now, I have been trying to get the floor here for several weeks in 
| order to bring to the attention of the House the cases of these mourn- 

ing, sickening, anddying American citizens, imprisoned without crime 
| being alleged against them, and I have been unable to do it until 
the present time. My worthy friend from New Jersey, [Mr. RoBEsOoN, |} 
whom I donot now see, though he is generally conspicuousenough—— 

Mr. HAZELTON, (pointing to Mr. Roprson in his seat.) There 
he is. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. When I asked the floor from you, 
sir, on one occasion, for only half a minute, in order to pass a reso- 
| lution commanding the State Department peremptorily to tell us 
| what had become of these American citizens, that gentleman ob- 
| jected. You may remember, Mr. Speaker, that I asked who objected, 
and I was informed that it was the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Two or three minutes after that, as the Recorp will show, the 
| gentleman from New Jersey rose in his place and moved that the 
| House take a recess for ten minutes, for we had nothing to do. | 
| urged that what I proposed was something worth doing, but he in- 
sisted on the recess for ten minutes, and it was ordered by the House. 
When that ten minutes expired, another recess for ten minutes more 
was moved and carried, I standing here all the while vainly trying 
to have a hearing for American citizens who had fought for our is0- 
tutions, and I could not get one minute. That recess expired and 
another recess for half an hour was moved and carried, the Speaker 
sitting in his chair, I in my seat, and the gentleman from New Jersey 
in his. There was an hour thus spent in doing nothing, when I 
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wanted but one minute, and I could not get it because of the objec- 
tion of that Representative of New Jersey. 

Now, we want bolder action than that which is taken by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and I am resolved to. go further and move 
an amendment to their report. I believe that will be in order. 

Mr. ORTH. I do not yield for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Iam going to take higher ground 
than the Committee on Foreign Affairs takes, and I hope I will be 
sustained by the Chair and by this House. I desire to say that not 
only have we a right now to interfere in behalf of our American citi- 
yvens in British prisons, but it is our right and our duty to protest 


against the cruelties inflicted upon British subjects and members of 


the British Parliament, elected by the people of Great Britian, whom 
the British Government has imprisoned. 

A gentleman near me shakes his head ; I will shake his heart, and I 

will show him that itis so. I think upon that subject he will take 
as pretty good authority Lord John Russell, or, if you please, the Brit- 
ish Government itself. I donot know whether you, Mr. Speaker, 
remember the case of the Madiai who were arrested in Tuscany for 
having committed some alleged crime against the laws of Tuscany. 
The Tuscan Government imprisoned these Madiai, itsown citizens, for 
alleged crimes committed on its own territory. That I think is as 
strong as anything I can give you with regard to the members of the 
British Parliament and others now suffering imprisonment in British 
jails. 
' These Madiai were kept some time in prison, and the American 
people and the English people protested against it. I will read a sen- 
tence or two from a very valuable English book, to be found in our 
Library, called The Annals of Our Time, by Mr. Irving. I will read 
from page 374 of that book. 

On the 18th, of January, 1853, Lord John Russell urged upon Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the English minister, the necessity of remonstrating 
with the Tusean Government on the subject of the Madiai. Lord 
John Russell, speaking for the British Government, says: 

As this is a matter affecting a Tuscan subject, it may be said that Her Majesty’s 
Government have norighttointerfere. If this means that interference by force of 
ums would not be justifiable, I confess at once that nothing but the most extreme 
case would justify such an interference. 

Here we have Lord John Russell ackno-vledging that an extreme 
case would justify a civilized government interfering not only by 
expression of opinion but by force of arms to compel another gov- 
ernment to liberate its own subjects in prison in its own jails for 
alleged crimes committed upon its own soil. He says: 

I confess at once that nothing but the most extreme case would justify such an 
interference. But if it be meant that Her Majesty has not the right to point out 
toa friendly sovereign the arguments which have prevailed in the most civilized 
nations against the use of the civilized sword to punish religious opinions, I en- 
tirely deny the truth of such an allegation. 


Here, sir, is the authority of the English Government to the effect 
that inasmuch as there never has been such tyranny perpetrated 
upon the face of the earth, tyranny at which the despotism of Russia 
or Turkey or any other country that we have been accustomed to 
look upon as despotic, pales into comparative liberty and grows pigmy 
in comparison with these giant wrongs inflicted by Great Britain 
upon her own people, to say nothing of our own citizens, we have 
aright todemand from the British Government the release of those 
glorious patriots, far more distinguished in honor and in family than 
Gladstone or Forster. According to Lord John Russell, we have the 
right to interfere, under the practice of civilized nations, and protest 
against these men being longer held in prison, and to interfere with 
arms in this the most extreme case of despotism ever known among 
civilized nations. 

Having thus referred to what I regard as a pretty strong precedent 
in favor of our interfering in favor of England’s own subjects sufter- 
ing unjust imprisonment [ shall next refer to the case of Theodore of 
Abyssinia as a precedent for our guidance in case of the unjust impris- 
ounent of our citizens by the English Government. King Theodore 
had taken it into his head to arrest some Englishmen traveling in 
Abyssinia, and to throw them into prison, for some alleged crime or 
misconduct. The English Government protested, insisting on her 
right to interfere for the release of her subjects. It isrecorded in the 
hook | have before me, from which I have already quoted, Irving’s 
Aunals of our Time, that Sir Robert Napier was sent out to Abys- 
sinia with an armed force to liberate those prisoners. In consequence 
of the difficulties of transportation his cannon were mounted on ele- 
phants’ backs; and amid the roar of English artillery and by the force 
of English arms those English prisoners weré rescued from the grasp 
ota foreign power; the capital of Abyssinia was laid in ashes; and 
the king of the empire killed. I do not ask any more in our case now 
than that we do the same thing. [Laughter.] That isa good prece- 
(lent set by England. And if there is any respect in this House for 
American citizenship—if there are any ears that can hear the groans 
of our imprisoned citizens above the clinking of crystal goblets and 
foaming beakers by which the hearing of the representatives of Gov- 
‘rnment is deadened—if we have ears to hear the groans of our own 
Citizens above the din of fashionable frivolity here, Il ask no more than 
that we follow the example of England—that we send over force 
tnough to take our citizens out of British bastiles in which they are 
unjustly detained. ; 

Admiral Porter is idle here at the head of our Navy; General Grant, 








although now out of the Army, can be called into the service again. 
Sherman is a pretty good general, and so is Sheridan. Let us send 
these men over supported by the whole power of our Navy and the 
thunder of American cannon, and take our citizens from the bastiles 
in which they are suffering. If in getting them out the city of Lon- 
don goes to ashes and the monarch or the ministry are slain, we shall 
be doing only what England has done in a less provoking and fla- 
grant case, 

Mr. HAZELTON. May I ask the gentleman the names of those 
American citizens, or some of them ? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. It would take me alittle out of the 
order of my remarks if I should answer now. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will allow me, I will answer in a few minutes, 

Mr. HAZELTON. Is Parnell one of them? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. One of our citizens? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. No, sir; Mr. Parnell is not one of 
our citizens ; but he has many claims to be so recognized and so 
honored. He is the son of one of the noblest women in this country. 
He is the grandson of our noblest American commodore, who, in a 
midnight fight with two British men-of-war, brought down that 
blood-stained flag which was so shamefully hoisted and saluted a 
few weeks since at Yorktown. That is the answerI give to the gen- 
tleman’s question. Charles Stewart Parnell, the son of a noble 
American mother, the grandson of Charles Stewart, ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” 
is lying in jail; and we ought to adopt him as George Washington 
at one time was adopted or naturalized by an Irish society in Phila 
delphia as an Irishman. Certainly it ought not to take much time 
to adopt and naturalize the grandson of ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” of Penn- 
sylvania, and then make instant demand for his release. Indeed, I 
think he is an American citizen. This House made him a quasi or 
inchoate member of this House, and listened to his speech upon this 
floor ; and all persons acknowledged as members of this House must 
be American citizens, 

But, Mr. Speaker, if I allow myself to get scattered in this way, I 
shall never be able to get through with what Ihave to say. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I hope I have fully enough answered the gentleman’s 
question. 

Let me continue with the case of Theodore of Abyssinia. Here 
is the authority in my hand on that case. The city of Magdala was 
reduced to ashes, and King Theodore was killed. Some say he killed 
himself, but I will not go into that. He was killed, however, and I 
suppose it should satisfy the American people if the tyrant who in- 
sults their citizenship ceases to exist. 

I leave that now, as I have not time to dwell upon it further, and 
recall the memory of Daniel Webster. I knew him well here, and 
often had the honor of his company. It is now nearly forty years 
since I took my seat in this House of Representatives when it sat in 
another Hall, and I think Iam therefore the oldest member of the 
House. To be sure I took my seat as a correspondent and not asa 
member, and unfortunately I got expelled from that seat in that 
other House on an Ohio subject connected with sausages. [{ Laugh- 
ter.] This Ohio pork, dead or alive, is never quiet. It is always 
making trouble and creating a noise, though the market reports 
sometimes say “pork is quiet.” It divided the House upon me, and 
gave me the outside, but I was soon afterward restored to my seat on 
motion of Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 

Well, the mention of Mr. Webster recalls his ideas on the right of 
the American people to sympathize with the subjects of other gov- 
ernments struggling for freedom. Hungary, in 1848, revolted against 
Austria. Kossuth and his companions tried to get up a tight far be- 
yond anything in which Charles Stewart Parnell and his tellow-pris- 
oners are engaged. What did our Government do then for Hungary, 
and what should we do now for people similarly situated? Hungary 
resisted the Austrian rule, but our Government, at the head of which 
was the old hero of Buena Vista, sent out Dudley Mann to Hungary, 
right inside the dominions of Austria, to take cognizance of what 
was going on and see how soon the American Republic could recog- 
nize the independence of Hungary and take sides with her against 
her oppressor. Mr. Hulsemann, the Austrian minister at Washing- 
ton, protested that 1t was against the law of nations and declared this 
Dudley Mann had been sent over for the purpose of ‘‘ egging on” this 
rebellion against the Austrian power. He wrote a very serious let- 
ter of protest to the Secretary of State, who then was Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Clayton having gone out on the death of General Taylor and the new 
administration of Mr. Fillmore having come in. Mr. Webster replied 
to this protest of Mr. Hulsemann, and I have only time to show what 
the American doctrine as laid down by that illustrious statesman of 
Massachusetts was. I want Massachusetts men now on this floor to 
draw their inspiration from him. He lays down the American doc- 
trine in this way: 

They— 

Referring to the United States— 
cannot, however, fail to cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes of nations 
struggling for institutions like their own. 

In another paragraph he says: 

But when the people of the United States behold the people of foreign countries 
without any such interference spontaneously moving toward the adoption of insti- 
tutions like their own, it surely cannot be expected of them to remain wholly indif- 
ferent spectators. 


79 
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Mr. Hulsemann had complained that— 


fhe object of the President is to obtain information in regard to Hungary and 

ourees and prospects, with a view to an early recognition of her independ- 
and the formation of commercial relations with her. 

Mr. Webster replies fully to Mr. Hulsemann’s complaint, and in con- 


CLUSION SAYS: 


e questions will be discussed when they arise, and Mr. Hulsemann and the 


at Vienna may 


rest assured that in the mean time, while performing with | 
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ses 


passed in order to secure the rights of American citizens. In 1867 | 
came here as a member of this House and managed to bring this sub- 
ject before Congress and the country. That movement resulted in 
the passage ofa bill through both Houses of Congress, which was signed 
by the President, securing the rights of American citizens traveling 
abroad. It finally passed both houses of the British Parliament and was 
signed by the Queen. It passed the legislative department ofthe Ger. 
man Empire and wassigned by the Emperor. Thislaw of 1868 provided 
for the first time in the history of the American Government that 


| American naturalized citizens should stand on the ground of equal 


cabine 
trict and exact fidelity all their neutral duties, nothing will deter either the Gov- | 
ermment or the people of the United States from exercising at their own discretion 
the hts belonging to them as an independent nation and of forming and express 
ig their ¢ opinions freely and at all times upon the great political events which 
ispire among the civilized nations of the earth. 
Phat is all we ask here, that we take notice of what is transpiring 
among the civilized nations of the earth, and in that nation which | 
has proved itself the most uncivilized to do what Mr. Webster de- 


} 


clared we should always do. It was in this correspondence that Mr. 
Webster remarked that Austria was but a “small patch.” 

But I pass from Webster to Marey. Oh, for one hour of Daniel 
Webster or William L. Marey in these degenerate days at Washing- 

Following from this Hungarian emeute came Kossuth and others te 
the United States. They were encouraged by the United States and 
by England. They came over here, and Kossuth was received by 
Some of his followers remained and others returned home. 
One, Martin Koszta, declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and then returned, as many of our naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens have done and are still doing. 

There was at that time a glorious hero of that glorious State of 
South Carolina lying with his little United States sloop of war, the 
Saint Louis, in the bay of Smyrna; and this Martin Koszta was ar- 
rested by the Austrian authorities at Smyrna and taken on board an 
Austrian man-ot-war, the Huzzar. Captain D. N. Ingraham—for- 
ever honored be his name—wrote a brief note to the commander of 
that Austrian brig, demanding the immediate release of Koszta, and 
wrote a letter afterward to the Secretary of the Navy, stating what 
liad done. His action was approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
then Hon. John C. Dobbin, of North Carolina, and by our Govern- 
ment, 

Immediately upon the fact of this arrest coming to the knowledge 
of Captain Ingraham in the Saint Louis he drew his sloop of war up 


‘an ore 
Congress. 


he 


protection with native-born citizens. That law provided that if an 
American citizen was arrested abroad the President of the United 
States should demand his release and would proceed to have the citi- 
zen rescued in all possible ways short of an absolute declaration of 
war, that being exclusively the prerogative of Congress. In this 
House, Mr. Speaker, that bill passed with only five dissenting votes 
out of the whole body, providing that if any American citizens were 


| unlawfully detained by any foreign government we would make recla- 


| 


within a half cable’s length of the Austrian man-of-war, loaded his | 


guns, and got ready for action, and demanded the release of this Ameri- 
can incomplete citizen. The result was that Martin Koszta was de- 
livered from imprisonment and from death. The effect of this action 
was to teach foreign nations that we intended to demand that they 
should respect our adopted citizens, 
United States; he had simply declared his intention of becoming one. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, compare that, if you please, with the conduct 
of our Government at the present time. 
respondence sent some time ago to the Senate with regard to the 
‘imprisonment of one of our citizens, to wit, Michael P. Boyton, a 
brother, I believe, of the great American swimmer of that name. 
What are the facts in that case? He had a passport from William 
H. Seward, setting forth the fact that he was an American citizen. 
He showed that he had been engaged in fighting for the Union in the 
recent war, which secured for him the right of citizenship; and yet, 
sir, would you believe it, our Government here and our representa- 


| could lay our hands on. 


mation by seizing and imprisoning the first subject of that power we 
It provided that we would take subjects of 
that government as hostages, citizen for citizen, and I think it is men- 
tioned somewhere in the correspondence of Charles Dickens, then in 
this country, that he was afraid to come to Washington to deliver a 
lecture for fear that he would be the first one arrested. 

Afterward the bill went to the Senate where, by the conservatism 
of that illustrious statesman Mr. Sumner, and others, it was modified 
in some particulars, so that a demand for the release of the citizen so 
arrested could be made, and all steps taken short of a declaration of 
war tosecure his release. That law is still living on our statute-books, 
and yet our Government seems to have forgotten or ignored it. Let 
us request the President to see that it is applied in behalf of our citi- 
zens now neglected and abandoned to the cruelty of British bastiles. 

I claim the credit of the passage of that act which has changed the 
international law of the world. Mr. Conness, then Senator from 
California, deserves the credit ef its passage through the Senate, 

Now, sir, if my friends around me do not believe in the authorities 
I have quoted, and still, notwithstanding the revision of the old ver- 
sion, believe in the Holy Scriptures, there is such a personage men- 
tioned as the good Samaritan. There was a stranger who fell among 
thieves. He was robbed and beaten. One man came along and 
passed him by; another came and passed him by; but nobody did 
anything to relieve him till finally the good Samaritan came 
along and went to his relief and comforted him. If gentlemen will 


| not take the authority of Lord John Russell and others I have quoted, 


He was not a citizen of the | 


might they not take the example of the good Samaritan? Ireland 
is robbed and beaten and fallen into the hands of thieves and robbers. 

But if we, as good Samaritans, should interfere for a man fallen 
smong thieves, what should we do for a lovely woman in similar cir- 


| cumstances? 


I hold in my hand the cor- | 


In painting and poetry England is represented as a gross and stal- 
wart man, Lreland as a beautiful woman. 

Here we have in the nineteenth century a big bully of a man stand- 
ing over a defenseless woman and trampling upon her. You andI, 
going home to our residences, and seeing a man doing that, even if 
we thought we would get licked in the encounter, would not hesitate 
to take the ruffian by the throat. That is what is going on now. 


| John Bull has this lovely woman down trampling her in the mud, 


tives there at the court of Great Britain went to work and managed | 


to proclaim the face of our great seal of State to bea lie! They said 


inderthe sealofthe State Department that he was a citizen, and then 
like cowards they permitted Michael P. Boyton to be, on mere sus- 
picion, cast into prison, where he lingered for about twelve months, 
ind finally fell sick and lost his eyesight; and I do not know where 


iat he was not a citizen, although he had his passport certifying | 


and we look on and have not heart and manhood enough te assist 
her. I look around and see many here that have vindicated their 
bravery on the battle-field, who have shown they have courage in 
their hearts and warm blood in their veins, who would fight to the 
shedding of the last drop of their blood for a woman in that position. 


| And yet we have not the manhood to interfere in this case! 


he is now, still in prison or wandering around, an American citizen | 


without any protection, to find some place where he can shield him- 
self from the indignity which was heaped upon him, until he is 
buried in some strange land in an unknown grave. 

In this case the Secretary of State took the ground that inasmuch 
as he had not completed his citizenship he could not look for any aid 
from the United States. 

If Boyton could not point tothe fact that he was born of American 
parentage, he could and did claim that he had fought in the late war. 
He fought through that war, Mr. Speaker, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Congress of the United States have declared that 
any man doing so for one year should be a citizen and have all the 
securities and rights that belong to a citizen, and it was upon the 
strength of that declaration and of that fact that he was entitled 
to the protection of the Government. But although he had fought 
for the country, simply because he did not go into court and complete 
his application he was denied protection. The whole correspondence 
is here, but I shall not stop now toread it. It is rather sickening to 
read how our State Department and our minister and consul managed 
to prove the United States seal a fraud and the promise of Congress 
to recognize her soldiers as citizens ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare,” for which they should all have been impeached. Oh, that 
we had some modern Marcy and a second Ingraham to vindicate the 
rights of American citizens! 

I now wish to call attention to the law of July 2 


~ 


fs 


1868, which was | 


There should be an international law to prevent cruelty to men 
|} and animals. We see a man abusing his horse or his dog, and Mr. 
Bergh interferes, and why should not nations interfere when others 
outrage humanity by cruelty to their subjects? In the latter case 

we all seem to lose our manhood and to become indifferent—in fact 
ice-Berghs. 

Here is an extract from the Boston Pilot, of the 14th of this month, 
| giving an account of an interview with Benjamin F. Butler, the dis- 
| tinguished lawyer and statesman of Massachusetts. It will inform 

the gentleman from Wisconsin and others who some of the prisoners 
are and on what false pretenses they are held: 


In the Pilot of November 19 last appeared a letter from Mr. James Redpath, 
headed ‘‘American citizens in Irish jails.” It treated of the arrest and imprison 
ment in Ireland, under the coercion act, of four American citizens, namely: Messrs. 

| Michael Boyton, Henry O'Mahony, J. H. Walsh, and D. McSweeney. Messrs. 

| O'Mahony and Sweeney presented their cases to Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
United States minister at London, asking his official intervention to procure them 
a speedy trial or liberation from imprisonment, as they had not committed a breach 
of any constitutional law which could justify their arrest and detention. To this 
request Minister Lowell, while acknowledging the legality of their title to citizen 
ship, replied in effect that England had a right to arrest all persons domiciled in 
the proclaimed districts, and that it was ‘manifestly entirely futile to claim that 

| naturalized citizens of the United States should be exempt from its operations. 

This decision of our minister to England has caused great surprise an‘ indig 
nation to naturalized citizens and others throughout the United States. Ii is ap- 
parent, from the following clear exposition of international law by one of Ameri- 
ica’s most eminent lawyers—General B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts—that Mr. 
Lowell has taken an utterly erroneous view both of the rights of American citl- 

| zens and of international law. 


In order to place this matter thoroughly before our readers, a member of the 
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Pilot staff interviewed General Butler last week, when the following opinions | 


were expressed by him on the subject: aaa 
Reporter.—'‘ General, have you read the letters of Minister Lowell upon the rights 


of American citizens in Ireland and the duty of the American Government toward | 


those citizens?” s 

General Butler.—‘‘ I have read Mr. Lowell's letters with some care, as the grounds 
taken by him are of the utmost importance to every American citizen who finds 
himself outside of the territorial limits of his own country. I understand Mr. 
Lowell's proposition to be this: 

‘First. That in law the action of a government toward its own citizens, however 
unjust, arbitrary, or oppressive it may be, must apply in the same degree to any 
American citizen who happens to be within the territorial limits of such govern- 
ment, either domiciled or upon business or pleasure. 

‘ Second. Thatif such citizen is deprived of his liberty or property by such arbi- 
trary law or action of the government, it is not the duty of the United States Gov- 


for redress for the wrongs done to him, and that in such case the appeal only is to | 


be made to the “ courtesy” of the government for redress upon the ground of mis- 
take or misapprehension. 

“Such, in my opinion, are not the principles of international law appiicable te the 
case supposed. Mr. Lowell says in his letter that the coercion law in Ireland, so 
called. is an exceptional and arbitrary measure. Of course he means to say by ‘ ex- 
ceptionai’ that it applies to all Irish subjects of Great Britain only. Now, I claim 
it to be public law that an American citizen in a foreign country is entitled to the 
highest rights of any citizen in that country at least, and if he is not afforded all 
the rights and protection of the laws and redress given by law to any class of citi- 
zens of that country, his being made an exception by which he is exposed to arbi- 
trary arrest, the despoilment of his property, and deprivation of his liberty is not 


minutes’ work done by the representatives of American principles in 
all our legations to Europe? On the contrary, our representatives 
there have been taking lessons in the school of monarchy. They 
have been learning the ways and tricks of despots and aristocrats, 
and have been bringing them over here, inoculating our system and 
poisoning our blood with political pyemia, which will kill us beyond 
the power of any of the doctors here even with their $100,000 bills 
tosave us. The wounds are ghastly and the pus is not laudable. 
We are going to the devil unless we step this, [great laughter, ] if we 
are not already well on in our journey. 

I read from the papers a short time ago of an American minister 


mn of é ; the Unit } | drawing $12,000 a year, or more, and I never heard of him doing any- 
ernment to interfere in any way, diplomatically or otherwise, for his protection or | 


thing but this. 

Mr. McCOOK. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague’s time 
be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. DUNNELL in the chair.) The gen- 
tleman’s time has not expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I am very much obliged to my 
distinguished and gallant friend from New York [Mr. McCoox ] and 


| to the House, and I shall not abuse the kindness. If I see the least 
| impatience I will stop; but I understand I shall not have to contine 


only a cause of interferenee of his own government, but a cause of complaint against | 


the government so maltreating one of the citizens of another government, and that 
the whole power of that government should be brought to bear to restore the rights 
and redress the wrongs of its citizens.” 

There is another American prisoner in British jails from our neigh- 
poring city of Baltimore, to whom the resolution offered by my friend 
Mr. Cox this morning, which should have embraced all, applies. His 
name is D. H. O’Connor, and his brother applied to the Secretary of 
State for his protection. I find a letter from Secretary Blaine in the 
Sunday Morning, a paper published in Baltimore, on the 4th of last 
month, in which he states that the papers before him showed that 
Mr. O’Connor had been naturalized in September, 1875, and had been 
recently arrested on suspicion under the British act of Parliament 
known as the peace preservation act, and says in effect: 

That England had a right to arrest all persons domiciled in a proclaimed district, 
and that it was manifestly entirely futile to claim that American citizens should be 
exempt from its operations. 





Did any man ever hear such nonsense? Why, sir, suppose you go 
over to England to-morrow and England does not like you because 
you were once in that chair and therefore represented America, and 
she proclaims the district in which you land—for they can do that ata 
moment’s warning—and put you into prison with other American 
citizens whose claims for protection are as good as yours or mine; 
would you be satisfied if this House let you be there a year without 
doing anything? Itellyouthatis what they have done. They proclaim 
the district, take hold of an American citizen, making no charge of 
crime against him, put him in prison, and keep him there as long 
as they please, and after keeping him for three, or six, or twelve 
months, they send him a polite letter and say, “You are detained for 
three months longer.” I should like to see this treatment given to 
our Secretary of State, should he visit Great Britain, and perhaps 
the State Department would modify or change its views. 

There is still another American citizen, Mr. Hart, of Lawrence, in 
Massachusetts, who was arrested after midnight on the 3d of this 
month and sent to prison on suspicion. He had committed no crime. 
The poor fellow despairs of any protection of his American citizen- 
ship, and in a letter dated January 6, 1882, says: 

The American people boast very much about their Republic and great men, but 
when that Government allows her citizens to be thrown into British prisons with 
out getting any kind of a trial, I think your great men and fine Republic cannot say 
a great deal for themselves. 

Mr. Butler, in the review from which I have quoted, refers to the 
case of Martin Koszta, already noticed, and adds: 

Not only that, other nations, notably Great Britain and France, have asserted 
these principles even in time of war. Great Britain called upon this Government 
to provide by treaty stipulations for a commission to redress all the wrongs done 
British subjects during the late rebellion domiciled in our territory, and commis- 
sions did adjudicate many thousands of dollars in favor of British subjects who 


made claim that they were injured in their persons and property by the action of | 


the United States officers in carrying on the war, and that too when they were dom- 
iciled in garrisoned cities where martial law prevailed. A commission for a similar 
purpose is now sitting at Washington, giving redress to French citizens who claim 
that they were so injured. These claims are made as a matter of right by their 
respective governments, and are held to by this Government asa matter of right. In 
my opinion it is not only the right of the citizen but the duty of the Government, if 
he is by an ———— arbitrary law or act of a foreign government despoiled of his 
property or his liberty, to use the most effective means possible to have its citizen 
liberated at once or tried for any supposed offense by the ordinary tribunals of that 
country, and that the case against him must be heard, at least to be satisfactory to 
jo ( oe nment, by the highest tribunal to which any citizen of that country can 
appea 

Che English Government may pass a law, because Parliament is omnipotent, to 
arrest and imprison its own subjects without cause and keep them imprisoned with- 


myself to the limited time. 
I was saying that I read of the grand achievement of this our 
minister, and it is the only thing I really have read for the last five 


| years thatan American minister did for his pay. He appeared in the 
| crowded streets of a great European city from time to time. I will 


not mention any name, because personally I really like him, and I do 
not want to saya word against him. He appeared on horseback, and 
about twenty or thirty paces behind him, “ be the same more or less,” 
he had a mounted “tiger,” or lackey, gorgeous dressed, I presume, 
in yellow plush breeches, top boots and a searlet jacket, and he was 
riding through the streets of that crowded city, and the people must 
have cried out, ‘‘ Look at the queer republicanism of this represent- 
ative of the great American Republic ; look at his breeches, and his 
jacket; they are utterly too, too.” [Laughter. ] 

Now, if we have nothing else for our ministers abroad to do, I am 
in favor of calling them home and applying the millions they cost us 
to some better purpose, and if we can give exit to the foreign repre- 
sentatives here, let them go home too. I do not believe that when a 
Secretary of State, however good and democratic Republican he 
may have been—and by the way the present Secretary of State and 
the late Secretary of State were both members of the Congress in 
either House that passed the bill which in its incipient stages pro- 
vided that we should seize an Englishman, whether Charles Dickens 
or any one else, for every American citizen imprisoned abroad 


| becomes involved in the mazes of European aristocracy here, amid 


the music of clinking crystal, foaming with untaxed champagne fron, 
France, and smoking untaxed cigars from Cuba, moving in the mazes 
of the dance, and in the blaze of the beauty of Washington society, 
which has always been superb, and where eyes sparkle brighter than 
diamonds, and smiles are sweeter than the haggard looks of American 
prisoners praying for relief from unjust imprisonment, he is in a fit 
state of mind to defend our citizens. What chance for justice has 
some poor fellow who fought at Antietam, or was wounded at Get- 
tysburgh, to have his prayer for justice and protection heard or an- 
swered when our officials get mixed with the representatives of the 
foreign government who hold him in prison, in such social happiness ? 

But if the folly and uselessness of our diplomats abroad were all 
that our citizens have to complain of we might blush and bear it, 
but it has been hinted that some of our representatives abroad have 


| acted as volunteer spies and constables of the despotisms to which they 


are accredited. I shall make no charge myself, but I fear some of out 
citizens have got arrested through information from our representa- 
tives. I protest against making heavy appropriations for any such 
purpose, I take the following extract from the Boston Pilot of the 
21st instant. Can it be possible that some of the contingent funds 
or secret-service money which we are called upon to vote here goes 
to any such base uses ? 
THE BRITISH SECRET SERVICE. 

The composition of the British secret service is cosmopolitan. ‘These agents 

form a part of the diplomatic organization of every Britisl embassy, and are sur 


| rounded by a certain freemasonry recognized only by themselves. ‘The minister at 


out being brought to trial, and the only redress to the British subject may be in | 


revolution. But applying that law to an American citizen ought to leave him in no 


such predicament. Our Government ought to interfere for his protection and for 
the redress for the wrongs done to its citizens. 

Now, sir, can you tell me how many millions of dollars we have 
recently given to keep up our diplomatic intercourse with European 
tations? Can you tell me anything our ministers to Great Britain 
have done over there that was not disgraceful for the money they 
have spent? Can you give me the name of one American citizen 
Who has been yindieated there? Can you tell me of one honest five 


Washington is the official head of the corps in this country and Canada, and not less 
than two hundred persons are retained in its service in the United States and the 
Dominion. It employs whomsoever it finds necessary for its purposes, although the 
persons whose services are temporarily used are often in utter ignorance of the true 
aim and motives of those who pay them. 

By means of its secret servants the English Government is informed of the names 
of the leading officers of every land league in the United States and of every secret 
organization antagonistic to British interests. Considering the great personal risk 
involved in the pursuit of this unenviable calling the salaries are not only large, but 
liberal pensions are awarded for long service, which, if life be lost or injury sus 
tained, are extended to the widows of the members. Should events in Ireland 
develope into civil war—which contingency, however, is certainly not probable at 
present—it would open up a keen controversy if some member of Congress of Irish 
proclivities were to make a point of ascertaining the nature and extent of the 
assistance which the secret service employés of Great Britain received from the 
Federal authorities. 

Now, in order that we may have some authority for interfering in 
this business, to show that it is our duty, whether as good Samaritans 
or followers of the example of Lord John Russell and Daniel Webste 
or Captain Ingraham, I call attention to the terrible tyranny against 
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which I am protesting. 





Here is an extract from a letter of Henry 
George, of California. My gallant friend from California [Mr. Rosr- 
CRANS] probably knows him. Mr. George is an American citizen ; 
there is no Irish about him. Here is what this American author says 
in The Irish World, after visiting Ireland to satisfy himself of the 
real state of affairs in that country: 

Our fathers had a very vivid recollection of British tyranny and a very thorough 
contempt and hatred for it, but for some time past the common belief of Americans 
has been that personal liberty is really as secure under British institutions as under 
our own ; that the English monarchy had, in fact, become a republic in all save 
the n As to England this may be measurably true, but as to Ireland nothing 
could be erroneous. There is to-day no country in the world making the 
vilization where the fundamental principles of popular right 
antly outraged, or rather so utterly ignored ; where the government is 
such a reckless, conscienceless, irritating tyranny. 

Imag a government such as I have described wielded in the interests of a 
privileged class infuriated with the fear of losing the power of drawing immense 
incomes from the toil of others. Imagine all constitutional rights suspended, and 
the whole country at the mercy of an absolute dictatorship, backed by 50,000 
bayonets in the hands of foreign troops—a dictatorship for which nothing is too 
arbitrary and nothing too mean. Imagine elected members of the highest legis 
lative the trusted leaders of a political party that embraces nine-tenths of 
the lying in jail, and treated with indignities to which convicted felons in 
civilized countries are not subjected. Imagine the most respected and public 
spirited men in their respective localities dragged off daily to prison without charge 
or inquiry, upon lettres de cachet issued by a governmental underling at the sugges 
tion of some landlord or police inspector. Imagine a country where public meet- 
ings to discuss public questions cannot be held, where even the meetings of ladies 
are burst in upon and dispersed by policemen; where the newspaper editor must 
scan his proots closely lest he may find himself the next day under lock and key ; 
where men of the highest standing fear to talk of public affairs save with bated 
breath and in secure places; when they tell you that their every movement is 
watched by detectives, and their letters opened and read in the post-office, and warn 
you that you are watched as closely. * Imagine a country where you hear of con- 
cutting to peces with thrusts of their sword-bayonets young girls who are 
flying from them in ror; where the proprietor of such a hotel as the Astor or 
Metropolitan of Ne ek or the Lick House of San Francisco will show you the 
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bruises on his face inflicted in his own house by policemen who rushed in and beat | 


wise 


with an impulse of common humanity, he had exclaimed when he saw 


him be« 
them kicking a poor boy about the streets! Let any American, if he can, imagine 


a country such as this, and he will get some idea of the condition of Ireland to-day. | 


It is a reign of terroz 


Yet men,calling themselves Americans, saluted the flag which repre- 
sented these acts of oppression, and the world looked on with aston- 
ishment that a free republic should pay such homage to a shameless 
despotisin. 

Iam going to ask this House to say that they did not join in that 


disgrace. Iam going to ask this House to say whether it was done 


ina moment of gush or folly or wstheticism, [laughter,] or what- | 


ever it was, that led our people tosalute that tlag at that time—that 


it was not done with the sanction of the people’s chosen Representa- | 


tives. 

And if there is here to-day a Representative from any district in 
this country who will rise and tell me that in the next campaign he 
will march through his district holding up the English flag, and give 
me the opportunity to follow him with the American flag, I will can- 
vass the district and see who will be returned. 

Here is what the New York Herald says of government under the 
English flag. It is from an editorial of the 30th of October, a few 
days after we saluted it at Yorktown: 

The methods by which Ireland is governed are methods which are familiar in 
Russia. They are the methods of Louis Napoleon, and they jar upon every lover 
of liberty and order. 
say. by a large body of armed men. 
of the Irish tenantry is over there will be a sober second thought. Mr. Gladstone, 
so long as he appeals to the Jingo element of the hour, will have a noisy meeers 
in England, and the large centers of population, where any policy which is vulgar 
or meretricious will excite public applause. 


It will be difficult to explain to the great body of the English people outside of | 


London why it should be necessary, in the nineteenth century, for a liberal gov- 
ernment to adopt the policy of a Bonaparte in dealing with a proud, intelligent, and 
independent people 

And these are the methods which the United States approve by 
saluting the flag under which they are perpetrated. 

In another editorial, the following day, October 31, 1881, the Herald 
Says: 


What the world sees is that in free England—the England of Magna Charta— | 


liberty, free press, free speech, and the right of petition—it is possible to employ 
the forms of government made familiar by Russian Czars and Louis Napoleon. 
The world sees a liberal government violate every right consecrated to freemen. 


Members of Parliament are imprisoned, women are arrested, priests are taken | 


from the altar, meetings are suppressed, the press is silenced, the right to bear 
arms is denied, the habeas corpus is suspended, martial law is proclaimed, trial by 
jury is denied to men charged with violations of law. 

And free America at the centennial celebration of her own freedom 
salutes the flag which waves over a despotism where every right con- 
secrated to freemen is violated ; where members of Parliament, min- 
isters of the Gospel, and women are rudely arrested without charge 
of crime ; meetings suppressed, the press silenced, habeas corpus sus- 
pended, martial law proclaimed, and trial by jury denied. Butshut 
your eyes and ears and salute the flag which at this very time is per- 
petrating these outrages on its own subjects and on our citizens, 

I call attention next to an extract from Mr. Cowan, an English 


editor, and a member of the English Parliament, in which he de- | 


scribes the tyranny and tergiversation of Mr. Gladstone. I copy 


from a London telegram in the New York Herald of October 22, 1881, | 


the second day after our salute of the English flag: 


Mr. Cowan, in an editorial in the Newcastle Chronicle, says 
ago Mr. Gladstone wrote as follows 


Ireland is held by England as Russia held Poland—that is to | 
The principle of liberty is sodeeply grounded | 
in the English nature that when this temporary alarm or panic as to the purposes | 


Not so many years 
The prisoners in the Kingdom of Naples were 
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arrested and imprisoned without due legal process; were, in vast proportion, not 
tried at all, and when they were tried were so largely by exceptional and not rec. 
ular tribunals. Whenthey were condemned they were condemed not by the free 

| verdict of a popular body, but by the sentences of judges dependent on the goy. 
ernment for their bread—a government, moreover, whose power rested on a flagrant 
breach of the written legal constitution of the country.’ The Prime Minister, iy 
his time, has played many parts, but even those familiar with his gyrations wer. 
not, perhaps, aware of the rapid transformation of his opinion on the treatment of 
political prisoners. The reproduction ef these extracts from one of his letters ty 
the late Mr. Butt demonstrates, it is true, that the men for whom he pleaded years 
ago were strangers at a distance, whereas those he now imprisons are fellow-coun. 

| trymen and near. The distinction may reconcile the difference with which the 
cases are treated to the subtle and versatile intellect of Mr. Gladstone, but to plain 
men it is not so apparent.” 

Mr. Labouchére is also an English member of Parliament and an 
English editor. I copy from the Herald of November 14, 1881: 

Mr. Labouchére’s comments on the Irish question are attracting much attention 
in England. ‘‘ Let us suppose,” he says, ‘that the imperial Parliament sat jy 
Dublin and that we English were always outvoted in it by an Irish majority 
that Mr. Parnell resided in London as English secretary, and Mr. Biggar as Eng 
lish viceroy, both driving up and down the streets with an armed escort; that 
almost all our land was held by Irish landlords; that the magistrates were ap- 

| pointed by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar; that an armed constabulary were at their 
command in each English county and that an army of 50,000 Irishmen were dis. 
tribuied in our great towns; that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamber 
lain were in prison on ‘reasonable suspicion’ of being opposed to this state of 
things, and that all meetings to protest against it and to claim the right of de 
ciding some purely English question according to our own views were Tee up 
by the police and military. Most assuredly we should be ungrateful for these 
manifold blessings, and although we might believe that Mr. Biggar, Mr. Parnel] 
and the Irish majority in the Dublin Parliament were actuated by the best of in. 
tentions toward us, we should not fall down on our knees and thank them. Yet, 
mutatis mutandis, we are surprised at the Irish not doing this.” 

Good for that Englishman. I love an Englishman as well as I do 
an Irishman, and almost as well as I do an American, if he is the 
right kind of a man; if he loves republicanism.and faithfully for- 
swears all allegiance to England and its Queen and flag. 

There are four born Englishmen upon this floor. They are hereas 
| representatives of their respective districts, and every man of them] 
believe (though I have not conferred with them) will stand by me 
and take as ultra ground asI do. We have twenty naturalized citi- 
zens on this foor—four Irishmen, four Englishmen, four Germans, | 
believe, some Scotchmen, and so on—all having selemnly forsworn 
| allegiance to theirsovereigns; all blended together in the amalgam of 

American citizenship; all willing to die for the “Stars and Stripes,” 
| and equally willing, I doubt not, to march to the bastiles where our 
citizens are imprisoned and pull them down. But I think the parties 
saluting the English flag at Yorktown are the only persons in the 
world who would fall down on their knees and thank the English 
Government for the perpetration of such offenses against the en 
| lightened sentiments of mankind as Mr. Labouchére describes, 

Why should not Americans sympathize with the Irish people? | 
need not speak to men on this floor of the feeling of affection in Ireland 
toward America. Ineed not recall the glorious example of American 
sympathy with Charles Stewart Parnell when on this floor and he 

| Was made a member of this House. [Laughter.] He addressed this 

House when it was in session as a House, and he could not have done 
| so unless he was a member of it somehow. You gentlemen who were 
| here remember the circumstance. I was not here. 

Let me read the language in which an American of Americans, a 
young lady from Hartford, traveling in Europe, describes the state 
of Ireland and the enthusiastic love of the Irish people for America. 
It is an extract from a private letter, printed in the Hartford Times, 
to her mother, and was not intended for publication : 

Treland is a far more beautiful country than I supposed; but you at home have 
| no idea, though hearing much about it, of the oppressions and poor condition of 
the Irish peasants, and I may say of the Irish people generally. I noticed it the 
moment I placed my foot on Irish soil, and all through Ireland I was indignant and 
excited over the scenes of want and misery we saw. It is terribie. But, oh! how 
the Lrish people love America. It is touching to see these peasants and hear them 
| talk. All—guides, men and women, waiters, farmers, and people traveling on tho 
cars—all look to America as we look to Heaven. 

This honest American young lady feels indignant, but the party at 
Yorktown are quite the contrary. They were jubilant and saluta- 
tory. 

These are the people whom we see suffering without extending to 
them a single word of sympathy such as Daniel Webster was willing 
| to extend to other peoples when they were struggling to establish 
institutions similar to our own. I need not dwell upon the hospi- 
tality of the Irish people toward Americans. Why, sir, I was oue 
| of a party traveling through that country who were caught in a ter- 
| rible storm; and the peasant women went into their bed-rooms, to k 
| their blankets from their beds, and gave them to the American ladies 

to shelter them on their way home; and they never asked whethe! 
| those blankets would ever be returned.  . 

Coming still nearer home, I quote from the Brooklyn Eagle ‘ 

| March 9, 1881, the following note from the Rev. Dr. Talmage. His 

Tabernacle is in my district, where he thunders forth his eloquent 

I quote from him because he is good authority for me, I admire 
| him as the man of the age; Irepresent hischureh. Mr, Beecher alse 
| lives in my district. [Laughter. ] 


BrRooKiyn, March 8, 18°! 
GENTLEMEN: Engagement to be at another meeting will hinder my aceepting 
your invitation to speak at the Academy at your assembly in honor ot Rober 
| Emmet. 
Just as bad a fellow as Parnell is. 
The pronunciation of his name makes my heart beat like a war-drum. 
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He would make a first rate chaplain for a regiment in the Army 
that this House will authorize to go over and bring home our Ameri- 
ean citizens, [Laughter.] 

His dying speech will not cease its reverberation till the last oppression in all 
the earth has ceased. Let others cipher out the particulars. I giveas my opinion 
that Ireland will yet be as independent of all other governments as is the United 
States. How? When? I leave thattoOmnipotence. Iam neither monarchist nor 
communist, but if it be communism to hate the theory that a comparative few have 
aright to gather up the resources of the world, and crowd others off into squalor 
and wretchedness, giving them no chance for this world or the next, then I am a 
communist. Every industrious and virtuous citizen has a right to a livelihood in 
Ireland and everywhere else. By the throne of the eternal God I assert it, that 
truth and liberty and justice shall yet be triumphant over all their foes! Givemy 
salutation to the meeting, and tell them to pitch their tents toward the sunrising. 

Yours, &c., 
T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

That is the American doctrine talked in my district; but no sun- 
rise of freedom will ever shine in circles controlled by those who 
salute and worship the English flag, which this day and hour of the 
nineteenth century represents the most flagrant despotism on earth. 

sir, I see before me the benevolent countenance of my friend from 
the Aroostook district of Maine, [Mr. ae J I read with great 
pleasure a few evenings since a speech which he delivered in Port- 
land, Maine, on a recent visit home, in which he urged his people to 
stand out against the illegal power domineering over these prisoners, 
and to cherish and protect these United States as the grand camping- 
cround of freedom’s army. I see also before me the gentleman from 
lexas, coming from the Nueces, [Mr. Upson.] In all the generous 
sympathy of American citizenship between the Aroostook and the 
Nueces, every true American heart is burning and throbbing and 
longing for the time when we can help Ireland to achieve ber inde- 
pendence, as we achieved ours by her help and French assistance. 
| also see before me my colleague from Brooklyn, [Mr. J. Hyarr 
SmitH.] I know I shall have his support. 

I was going to say that as a general thing the organs of the two 
old parties do not seem to sympathize heartily with republicanism 
in Europe. They are rather ‘‘offish.” But one class of newspapers 
is always true to it, and I love them for it. You cannot find an anti- 
monopoly paper throughout the country that is not heartily in accord 
with the position I am taking to-day. The others are wary; they 
hold back; there are monopolies behind them, and wealth and ‘‘too- 
too’-ism. Down from the utterly cometh ‘‘the too-too.” These 
mingled influences operate on the old parties; and the poor demo- 
crat or republican of American or of European countries has no kind 
of chance for justice or protection from them. 

This measure now before the House comes from petitions presented 
by constituents of these two gentlemen from Maine and Texas, the 
two extremes of our Union. And it gives an additional zest to the 
speech of the gentleman from Maine when I recognize just above him 
in the gallery one who is the light and glory of his happy home, and 
aliving relative of the illustrious Ingraham, who so nobly vindicated 
American citizenship, even when imperfect, by his conduct in the 
Koszta case in the harbor of Smyrna. Captain Duncan N. Ingra- 
ham, born in South Carolina just eighty years ago, entering the Navy 
seventy years ago, made captain in 1855, and still living near Charles- 
ton, is a relative of the Ingrahams of Portland, Maine. 

refer to the independent press to introduce anextract from a paper 
published in this city, the National View of October 22, 1881, pub- 
lished two days after, but written before the disgraceful salute of the 
tyrant flag at Yorktown, which says: 

We can think of nothing more selfish, nothing more intensely cowardly, than 
the attitude of the United States to-day toward each and every struggling people, 
each incipient revolution. At Yorktown this week the notables are celebrating a 
victory and offering plaudits to the descendants of meu who aided us in our ex- 
tremity. What soul beyond herself have the Americans ever aided one step 
toward victory ? 

Not one; nay, her press, her Cabinet oflicers, her President hasten to assure 
every despot whose people rise against him that America is neutral and has no 
sympathy with sedition or revolutionists. It is as cowardly a position as any self- 
seeking government could hold, that of saying, ‘‘ We have obtained a freedom for 
ourselves which we deify ; get it you, if youcan, but we willnever help you toit.” It 
1s not enough to say, ‘‘Come to America and be free!”’ They have aright to be free 
athome. It is good neither for America nor for them that they should be forced to 
tear themselves from home and native soil to obtain freedom. ‘They have aright to 
treedom on the soil to which they were born, and Charles Stewart Parnell is right 
when he demands it for Ireland; he is right to fight the oppressors to their teeth ; 
he has a right to the active sympathy of every man in America, and were we not a 
nation of snobs and pretenders he would have something else from America; he 
would have such assistance as Lafayette and France gave to us; he would through 
his prison bars hear the * good cheer, brother!” across the Atlantic, and Ireland 
in her desolation would know that her sons who vote in America could fight on the 
soil which gave them birth. 

All honor to Parnell so long as he fights in the interests of his people, a people 
Whose blood and bruises are never for a moment eased of their aching. The slim 


‘young Irishman in his prison cell should be mightier than a giant free, and every 


land-leaguer of Ireland should be made to feel that, in the United States, the home 
of their brothers and their children, ten times ten thousand hearts are beating in 
sympathy for them and Ireland. 

What would the editor have said if he had known that while he 
Was writing this extract they were saluting the English flag? 

rhese extracts upon the present state of Ireland and our duty to- 
ward her are only repetitions of the old story. If we go back for 
five or seven hundred years of her history we shall always find the 
unfeeling oppressor and the helpless sufferer. Sir John Davis, who, 
I think, was the attorney-general under James the First, says that 
It Satan had adopted the same system of government for his domin- 
ion that the English gave to Ireland he would long since have depop- 


~ 

ulated his empire! If yor wish to read the saddest story of suffering 
and wrong ever written, read Daniel O’Connell’s brief history of Ire- 
land; if you want to study the diabolism of statesmanship, read the 
doings of Castlereagh and Cernwallis in Ireland. The latter, after 
his surrender at Yorktown, was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he seemed to take pleasure in oppressing a nation that had 
given to America Generals Knox and Wayne and Morgan who had 
fought and foiled him on many a battle-field. Richard Cobden, the 
illustrious commoner of the English Parliament, in his political writ- 
ings, (volume 1, page 734,) after quoting Henry D. Inglis as asserting 
that the state of Ireland under British rule “ was a reproach to any 
civilized and Christian country,” says: 

We shall search the volumes of the most accredited travelers in Russia, Turkey, 


or India and find no description of a people that is not enviavle in comparison witte 
the state of millions of our fellow-subjects in Ireland. 


One more authority I shall quote on the state of Ireland and the 
duty of all lovers of liberty to aid her. It is that of Lady Wilde, of 
Ireland. It is a curious fact that whenever England wants anything 
well done, whether it be to illustrate her statesmanship, her bravery, 
or her oratory, she has to send to Ireland for a Burke, a Sheridan, or 
a Wellington. And here we have the representative and head of 
English wstheticism, an Irish boy. Oscar Wilde is a native of Ire- 
land and the son of the most enthusiastic of Irish revolutionists. 
When in 1848 an Irish patriot of that period was on trial which re- 
sulted in conviction for writing seditious articles in the press of 
young Ireland, and when a powerful revolutionary article headed 
** Jacta est alea” was quoted to secure his conviction, Lady Wilde rose 
in the gallery of the court-house and proclaimed herself its author. 
I hold in my hand a book which I have brought from the Congres- 
sional Library, published by Duffy in Dublin, in 1864, entitled Poems 
by Speranza, for such was the nomme de plume of the wife of Sir Will- 
iam Wilde, a noted occulist of Dublin. It is dedicated, ‘‘ To my sons 
Willie and Oscar Wilde.” On the dedication page she has printed 
this quotation : 

I made them, indeed 


Speak plain the word country. I taught them, no doubt 
That a country ’s a thing men should die for at need. 


Where Willie is and whether he speaks plain for his country and 
is ready to die for her, 1 know not; but Oscar is here, the representa- 
tive of English esthetics. It must have been perfectly stunning to 
see this young Irishman, whose leg, the newspapers tell us, isa poem, 
led into the midst of Washington society in knee-breeches, and pumps 
by my esthetic friend from New Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON J—how dressed 
we are not told. Had my friend from New Jersey known that he 
was any way Irish I rather think he would have objected to his imme- 
diate consideration by the house. 

Now, this fashionable craze is nothing new under the sun. We 
are informed by Holy Writ that Balaam had an wsthete. If he failed 
in a supply of long hair he made up for it in length of ears, for we 
are told that he was made to utter! and what he uttered I have no 


doubt was as sensible as anything said in the fashionable circles of 


England and her admirers all over the world, whose representative 
this long-legged and long-haired Wilde young Irishman is. 

Now, let us see what this noble motherof this young Irishman has 
to say of Ireland. In one of her poems she exclaims : 


Call from the hills our own Irish eagle: 
Spread its broad plumes on “the Green" of old 
With a sunrise blaze, as a mantle regal, 
Turning the dusk-brown wings to gold— 
Symbol and flag be it there unrolled. 


Irish daring by land and river, 
Irish wealth from mountain and mine 
Irish courage—strong to deliver, 
Irish love as strong to combine 
Separate cords in one strain sublime. 


But it was in her poem entitled ‘‘The Year of Revolutions” that 
she seemed to breathe her burning soul into the lines of encourage- 
ment and hope which she dedicates to the Irish patriots struggling 
to throw off the English yoke : 


Lift up your pale faces, ye children of sorrow ; 

The night passes on to a glorious morrow. 

Hark! hear you not, sounding glad liberty’s paan 

From the Alps to the isles of the tideless Agean 

And the rhythmical march of the gathering nations 

And the crashing of threnes ‘neath their fierce exultations, 
And the cry of humanity cleaving the ether 

With hymns of the conquering rising together ! 

God, Liberty, Truth! How they burn heart and brain! 
These words, shall they burn, shall they waken in vain? 


No! Soul answers soul, steel flashes on steel, 

And land wakens land with a grand thunder-peal. 

Shall we, oh my brothers! but weep, pray, and groan, 
When France reads her rights by the flames of a throne? 
Shall we fear and falter to join the grand chorus, 

When Europe has trod the dark pathway before us? 

Oh, courage! and we, too, will trample them down, 

The minions of power, the serfs of a crown. 

Oh, courage! but courage, if once to the winds 

Ye fling freedom's banner, no tyranny binds! 


We'll conquer! we'll conquer! no tears for the dying ; 
The portals to heaven be the field where they're lying. 
We'll conquer! we'll conquer! no tears for the slain ; 
God's angels will smile on their death-hour of pain 
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On! on in your masses, dense, resolute, strong, 

lo war against treason, oppression, and wrong! 

On! on with your chieftains, and him we adore most 

Who strikes with the bravest and leads with the foremost 
Who brings the proud light of a name great in story 


lo guide us through danger, unconquered, to glory ! 


With faith like the Hebrew’s we'll cross the Red Sea, 
(od, smite down the Pharaohs—our trust is in Thee! 

Be it blood of the tyrant, or blood of the slave, 

We'll cross it to freedom or find there a grave. 

Lo' a throne for each worker, a crown for each brow, 
lhe palm for each martyr that dies for us now. 

Spite the flash of their muskets, the roar of their cannon 
(he assassins of freedom shall lower their pennon. 

For the will of a nation what foe dare withstand ? 

hen patriots, heroes, strike! God for our land! 


Our fathers lowered the assassins’ pennon at Yorktown, but it 
was raised again. 

I might make many extracts from able articles in the New York 
Sun and other American papers. I might quote from the speeches 
of many American statesmen, governors of States, and among them 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, who have spoken and presided at 
American meetings held to sympathize with and sustain Mr. Parnell 
and his Irish disciples of George Washington. I might quote from 
that illustrious and eloquent and venerable American statesman 
of Massachusetts, Wendell Phillips, who says that in this struggle 
of Gladstone and the flag we saluted at Yorktown over Ireland 
“England’s success would be the eclipse of civilization.” 

If the success of England is the eclipse of civilization, by what 
crime shall we call tlie saluting of her flag? 

I might quote the opinions of William E. Gladstone in denouncing 
the treatment of Neapolitan prisoners, but since he himself has out- 
Bombaed Bomba and inflicted upon the subjects of his own govern- 
ment tyrannies and cruelties which outshine in crimson guilt the 
cruelties of all time, it is of little importance what opinions on civil- 
ized statesmanship he ever did or ever may entertain. 

But there is one grand American character whose example I must 
not fail te mention. I refer to Horace Greeley, the founder of the 
New Yor” Tribune. In 1848 he was a member of the Irish directory, 
with Charles O’Conor, Robert Emmet, and John McKeon, the present 
district attorney of New York. Mr. Greeley helped to raise hundreds 
of thousands of dollars ($500 from Archbishop Hughes) to buy arms 
and send aid to the Irish revolutionists of that day ; and ifthe present 
editor of that paper is not in favor of Ireland now in her less revo- 


lutionary struggle against England, it only shows the degeneracy of 


the times and the decadence of American sympathy for universal 
freedom. 

Sir, when I read about the preparations for the celebration of the 
centenary of Cornwallis’s surrender and the pulling down of the 
English flag at Yorktown I thought of the gladness with which all 
peoples in other lands struggling for freedom would look to that oc- 
casion for hope and encouragement. But when I read the letter of 
the Secretary of State dated July 30, 1881, and published in the New 
York Herald of August 14, 1881, I saw that it was to be a farce, and 
that monarchy, not republicanism, was there to receive its apotheosis. 
This letter was dated four weeks and published six weeks after the 
fatal attack upon the President. Here it is: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1881 

During the darkest period of the Revolutionary War a German soldier of 
character and distinction tendered his sword in aid of American independence— 
Frederic William Augustus, Baron Steuben, joined Washington at Valley Forge 
in the memorable and disastrous winter of 1778. He attested the sincerity of his 
attachment to the patriot cause by espousing it when its fortunes were adverse 
its prospects gloomy, and its hopes, but for the intense zeal of the people, well 
nigh crushed. The Baron Steuben was received by Washington with the most 
cordial welcome, and immediately placed on duty as inspector-general of the army. 
A detailed history of his military career in America would form an epitome of the 
Revolutionary struggle. He had served in the Seven Years’ War on the staff of the 
Great Frederic, and had acquired in the campaigns of that master of military science 
the skill and the experience so much needed by the untrained soldiers of the Con- 
tinental army. The drill and discipline and effective organization which under the« 
commanding patronage of Washington were at once imparted to the American 
army by the zeal and diligence of Steuben transformed the volunteers and raw 
levies into veterans, who successfully met the British regulars in all the cam 
paigns of the prolonged contest. The final surrender of the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis occurred at Yorktown, Virginia, on the 19th day of October, 1781. 
Baron Steuben bore a most conspicuous part in the arduous campaign which ended 
so auspiciously for the Continental army, and it fell to his lot to receive the first 
official notification of the proposed capitulation and to bear it to the illustrious 
commander-in-chief. The centennial of that great event in American history is to 
be celebrated with appropriate observances and ceremonies on the approaching 
anniversary. Iam directed by the President to tender through you an invitation 
to the representatives of Baron Steuben's family in Germany to attend the celebra 
tion as guests of the Government of the United States. You will communicate the 
invitation through the imperial minister of foreign affairs, and will expressto him 
the very earnest desire of this Government that it shall be accepted. 

Those who come as representatives of Baron Steuben will be assured in our day 
of peace and prosperity of as warm a welcome as was given to their illustrious kins 
man inthe dark days of adversity and war. They will be the honored guests of 
fifty millions of Americans, a vast number of whom have German blood in their 
veins and constitute one of the most worthy and valuable elements that make up 
the strength of the Republic. Intensely devoted with patriotic fidelity to America, 
they yet retain and cherish and transmit the most affectionate memories of father- 
land lo these the visit of Baron Steuben’s relatives will have something of the 
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revival of family ties, while to all Americans, of whatever origin, the presence of | 


German guests will afford fitting opportunity of testifying their respect for that 


great country within whose limits are included so much of human grandeur and 


human progress. 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


JAMES G. BLAINE 


ANDREW D. Wute, Esq., &c., Berlin. 
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On reading this letter this proposition to run the country in debt 
without the consent of Congress, to bring over descendents repre. 
senting the Hessians of our Revolution, whom our Baron Steuben had 
disowned in his will because of their bad treatment of himself for 
espousing the cause of Washington, who had no right to represent 
our German fellow-citizens here who had forsworn all allegiance to 
the kaisers and Bismarcks to whose tyranny their swords are dedi- 
cated, and thinking that there were others more worthy of being in- 
vited, I wrote and published in the Brooklyn Eagle of August 21, 
1881, the following letter, which should have been written by James 
G. Blaine, and which I think is worthy of being quoted here for gen. 
eral information: 

\ LETTER WITH A POSTSCRIPT. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1881, 
: During the darkest hours of our early struggle for independence, before ji 
was known whether an undisciplined body of patriots could make a successful 
stand against the veteran troops of England, an Irish soldier of character and dis 
tinction tendered his sword in aid of American independence—Richard Montgom. 
ery joined the army of Washington in the memorable and disastrous winter of 1775 
He attested the sincerity of his attachment to the patriot cause by espousing it 
when its fortunes were doubtful, its prospects gloomy, and its hopes, but for the 
intense zeal of the people, well-nigh desperate. Montgomery was received by Wash. 
ington with the most cordial welcome and immediately placed on duty by that illus. 
trious chief as commander of the northern division of the Continental army. A 
detailed history of his military career would form an epitome of our early Revolu 
tionary struggle, and with that of his illustrious countryman, John Stark, worthily 
occupies the most conspicuous pages of the first volume of Spark's American Biog 
raphy.” He had served in the war against France under Amherst and his famous 
countryman, Wolfe, and had acquired in the campaign against Louisburg, Ticon 
deroga, Quebec, and Havana the skill and experience so much needed by the un 
trained soldiers of the Continental army. ‘The drill and discipline and effective 
organization which were at once imparted to the American army by the zeal and 
diligence of Montgomery transformed the volunteers and raw levies into veterans 
who successfully met the British regulars in all the er campaigns of the 
long contest. The final surrender of the British army under Lord Cornwallis oc. 
curred at Yorktown, Virginia, on the 19th day of October, 1781. Though Mont 
gomery had fallen at Quebec, the brave officers and men whom he had educated 
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| and disciplined bore a most conspicuous part in the arduous campaign which ended 


so auspiciously for the Continental army. It was Anthony Wayne, the son of an 
lrishman, who served so gallantly in Montgomery’s retreating army, that opened 
on the 6th of October, 1781, the first parallel at the investment of Yorktown. It 
was he who commanded when, on the 11th, the second parallel was opened, and it 
was he who, on the 14th, after dark, most gallantly sustained Lafayette in the at 
tack on the two detached redoubts. The centennial of that great event in Ameri 
can history is to be celebrated with appropriate observances and ceremonies on the 
approaching anniversary. I am directed by the President to tender, through you 
an invitation to the representatives of Richard Montgomery’s family in Ireland te 
attend the celebration as guests of the Government of the United States. You will 
communicate the invitation through the English secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, and will express to him the very earnest desire of this Government that it 
shall be accepted. Those who come as representatives of Richard Montgomery 
will be assured, in our day of peace and prosperity, of as warm a welcome as was 
given to their illustrious kinsman in the dark days of adversity and war. They 
will be the honored guests of fifty millions of Americans, a vast majority of whor 
have, as I have, Irish blood in their veins, and constitute the most worthy and val 
uable elements that make up the strength of the Republic, eight of our Congress 
men, four in the House and four in the Senate, being native Irishmen, and a ma 
jority of both Houses, with the Vice-President, of Lrish descent. Intensely devoted 
with patriotic fidelity to America, they yet retain and cherish and transmit the most 
affectionate memories of the dear old Emerald Isle. To these the visit of Mont 
gomery’s relatives, or of his brothers, Alexander and John; or of his sister, who 
married Lord Ranelagh, (and had two sons, Charles and Thomas,) will have some 
thing of the revival of family ties, while to all Americans, of Whatever origin, the 
presence of Irish guests will afford fitting opportunity of testifying their respect 
tor that noble island within whose limits are included so much of American sym 
pathies for the island of saints and sages, of orators, poets, and patriots, and of dé 
voted friends of the United States. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 





JAMES 13, GLALNE 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, Esq., &c., London. 


PostscripT.—I am likewise directed to suggest that you also inquire for the 
representatives now living in Ireland of the following Lrishmen, who dedicated theit 
hearts and swords to the independence which was won at Yorktown: 

John Barry, a native of Lreland, the first commodore of the American Nav) 
appointed by Washington. 

Ephraim Blaine, a native of Ireland, a quartermaster in Washington's 
from whom I am proud to trace my pedigree. 

Richard Butler, a native of Ireland, one of the five brothers who rendered dis 
tinguished services to Washington’s army. 

John Dunlap, a native of Ireland, a brave officer under Washington, and pub. 
lisher of the first daily paper in the United States; also the first printer and 
publisher of the Declaration of Independence. In 1780 he subscribed $20,000 t 
supply Washington's army with provisions. 

George Ewing, a brave soldier in Washington's army, of a distinguished Iris 
family, resident in Cumberland County, New Jersey. He was an officer in th 
New Jersey line, and fought at Germantown and Brandywine, and spent the tel 
rible winter of 1777 with Washington, at Valley Forge. lis son was Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio, Senator of the United States and member of President Harrison + 
and President Taylor's Cabinets. His grand-daughter is the wife of General She: 
man, the head of our Army, and my own cousin. : 

John Gibson, a native of Ireland, a renowned Indian fighter and major-geuer’! 
in our Army. His brother George penetrated the forests from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans to supply Washington with powder from the latter city, then under 
Spanish rule. He fought in all our battles with England from Trenton to York 
town. His men were rifle sharpshooters and were known as ‘‘Gibson’s Lambs 
This George’s son George was Commissary-General of the United States Arm) 
for forty years, and his son, John B. Gibson, was chief-justice of Pennsylvania t0 
twenty-five years, whom Jeremiah S, Black, another son of Ireland, describes as 
The most illustrious judge of his time.” s 

James Graham, who commanded in fifteen battles in our war with England before 
he was twenty-three years of age. The youngest of his twelve children, whos 
mother was the daughter of John Davidson, another Irishman, who signed the 
Mecklenburgh declaration of independence, was William A. Graham, a member 0 
President Taylor's Cabinet and a candidate for Vice-President on the ticket wit 
Winfield Scott. 

Edward Hand, Washington's favorite adjutant-general, a native of Ireland. 

John Hezlett, a native of Lreland, who fell with Mercer at Princeton, and whos 
son was governor of Delaware. . . 

William Irvine, a native of Ireland, who fought with Wayne under one 
Thompson (both Irish) in Canada, commanded the advance troops at Monmout! 


arm\ 











tormed Stony Point with ‘‘ Mad Anthony,” and was trusted and praised by Wash- 
ington everywhere. i ‘ ' a te ‘ . 
Henry Knox, major-general, and Washington's chief of artillery, and also Secre- 
tary of War and of the Navy in Washington's Cabinet. 
Andrew Lewis, who was born in Ireland, but had to fly with his father, John, 
who shot an Irish landlord for evicting himself and family from their home. This 
John who slew his Irish landlord had five sons, all of whom distinguished them- 
selves in our war with England. When Washington assumed command of our army 
he requested that Andrew Lewis should be made one of his major-generals. 
~ Andrew McClary, the giant patriot, a major commanding at Bunker Hill, where 
he fell. 
David Porter, a naval officer of merit in the war of the Revolution, father of David 
Porter, whose career was ‘‘a blaze of heroism,” and grandfather of Admi:al David 


[D. Porter, the head of our Navy, who will have charge of the naval display at York- | 


own. 
. Stephen Moylan, brother of the Catholic bishop of Cork, one of Washington's 
favorite generals, and one of five brothers who fought in our Revolutionary army. 
Daniel Morgan, a native of Ireland, who won the victory of the Cowpens over 
Tarleton, helped to defeat Burgoyne, and fought under Montgomery at Quebec. 
Andrew Pickens, who fought at the Cowpens and elsewhere, and whose son and 
erandson were governors of South Carolina. ; ; 
~ Terry O'Brien, who fought and won our first sea fight with the British. 
John Rodgers, whose father came from Ireland and served in the Revolutionary 
War and gave to this country one of its most illustrious families of naval heroes. 
John Stark who fought and won the battle of Bennington. 
John Sullivan, one of Washington's favorite generals. 
There are also some of the most illustrious heroes of our second war with Eng- 


jand who were born in Ireland or of Irish parents, whose descendants or relatives, | 


if living, should be welcome guests at our Centennial. Andrew Jackson and Alex- 
ander Macomb, in our Army; Stephen Decatur, David Porter, John Rodgers, John- 
ston Blakeley, Thomas McDonough, Oliver H. Perry, and Charles Stewart, in our 
Navy. If there are any of the families of these heroie Ivishmen and sons of Irish- 
men, who served this country so well, now resident in Ireland, a warm welcome is 
tendered them, and particularly to the grandson of our gallant commodore, ‘* Old 
lronsides,” Charles Stewart Parnell. 


[ need not tell you in what part of Ireland to look for the families of these illus- | 


trious friends of America, for every American should be familiar with the sub- 
ect, but I may say that Convoy Castle, near Raphoe, in the county of Donegal, 
is the birthplace of Montgomery, and is still in possession of his family. John 
Barry was born at a place called Tacumshane, in the county of Wexford. The 
Butlers were from Drogheda, John Dunlap was born in Strabane. Edward Hand 
was born at Clyduff, in Kings County. Hezlett was from Coleraine, and a gentle- 
man of his name and family is now a magistrate there. General Irvine was born 
near Enniskillen. About nine miles north of Enniskillen is the village of irvines- 
town, and the family seat of the Irvines is called Rockfield. General Irvine's 
randson, William A. Irvine, who is proud of his Lrish ancestry, is living in Warren 
County Pennsylvania, at a place called Irvine. The Moylans were born in Cork. 
General Morgan was born at the Cross of Ballinascreen, which the Englislr bar- 
arously call Draperstown, after a London company who possessed themselves of 
. large portion of land in Derry, which the English also barbarously call London- 

rry. John Stark was from Derry, John Sullivan from Limerick. Stephen Deca- 


tur’s Irish mother’s name was Pine. Captain Johnston Blakeley was born at Sea- | 
I ; 


ord, in the County of Down. Charles Stewart's father was from Belfast, his 
other from Dublin. His grandson, Charles Stewart Parnell, lives in Wicklow, 

and another has property in Armagh. General Jackson was from Carrickfergus. 
It is probable that our minister and consuls in Great Britain might be more 
votitably employed in collecting information of the homes and families of these 


istrious friends of America than they are at present in trying to find excuse for 
rancient enemy in keeping our citizens in prison without any charges specified 
against them. 


It has not escaped the notice of the Department that recently a young clergyman, 
med Thomson, was ordered at Maghera, in the county of Derry, Ireland, and 

it probably he is a relative of Charles Thomson, our illustrious and venerable 
Secretary of the Continental Congress, who was a native of that village, and who 
vas the most determined toe of England in our Revolutionary struggle. If any of 
s family are still living in Ireland, it is no more than what our people owe to this, 
ips, the purest patriot of our Revolutionary days, thata national vessel should 
«put at their service to make us a visit. This would be more worthy employ- 
nt for our Navy than that to which it has of late been dedicated or desecrated. 
lat was a grand spectacle for America and Ireland at Yorktown, the 19th day 

f October, 1781, when Cornwallis surrendered to Washington. The American 
\rmy was drawn up on the right side of the road leading from Yorktown to Hamp- 
nu, and the French army on the lett. Their lines extended more than a mile in 
nuth—Washington, on his white charger, at the head of the American column, 
wid the princely Rochambeau, on his splendid bay, was at the head of our faith- 
ful allies, the French. A vast concourse of — asseinbled to witness the cere- 
ny. The vanquished British troops marched slowly between the columns of 
illied armies. All were anxious to look upon Cornwallis, whose march through 

ihe Southern States had been one of cruelty and plunder, almost as cruel as his 
sequent career in Ireland as lord-lieutenant. But he pleaded illness, and sent 
eral O'Hara to deliver his sword. Twenty-eight British regiments were to de- 


ver their colors. ‘Twenty-eight British captains, each with a flag in a case, were | 
rawn up inline. Opposite to them twenty-eight American sergeants were sta- | 
tioned to receive the colors. Colonel Alexander Hamilton, a foreign-born citizen | 


he young Republic, was the officer of the day. And amid these magnificent 
rroundings, and in this august presence, these twenty-eight flags of the grand 
sh army were surrendered to America, and the young ensign who received 
owas an [rish-American boy of cighteen years of age, Robert Wilson, anephew 
aptain Gregg, of the Lrish Londonderry colony of New Hampshire, partially 
nsplanted in New York. It was meet and proper that one kindred in blood to 
rk and Wayne and Knox should be selected to receive the spoils of the van- 
shed enemy whom these Irish-American generals had so bravely fought and 
nguered on many a hotly contested field. 
, that was a grand midnight scene for America and Ireland when young Lieu- 
‘nant-Colonel Tilghman, of Maryland, Washington's aid, rode from Yorktown 
Philadelphia with Washington's announcement to Congress of Cornwallis’s 
surrender. Riding express and galloping into the city at midnight he reached 


Ss 


High street, near Second, where Thomas McKean resided, the Irish-American | 


dent of the Continental Congress, whom with violent knocking he roused from 
p to receive the glad tidings. The Irish-American watchman announced the 
ius hours: “ Half-past twelve o'clock and Cornwallis is taken!" That Irish 
Mierican city started from its slumbers, and lights flitted through the houses like 
4 crescent illumination. The old State-house bell of liberty flung out its treble 
les to the crisp October morning air, and the hoarse cannon thundered forth 
Charles Thomson, the venerable Irish-American secretary of Congress, read with 
rand inspired voice the letter from Washington announcing the surrender of 
ee and his army to the Irish-American and French troops. 
that, in fine, was a grand day for America and Ireland, Sunday, the 25th of 
ovember, 1783, when General Washington and Irish-American George Clinton, 
<eneral and governor of the State of New York, with their suites, rode four abreast 
nto the city which the conquered British had just evacuated, followed by Irish- 
‘American’ General Henry Knox and other officers of the army eight abreast. The 
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eirdouble bass in reply. The Irish-American Congress came early together, and | 





o 


governor gave a public dinner to the distinguished company, and the next day 
entertained at dinner the French ambassador, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, fo! 
lowed next evening at Bowling Green by the most brilliant display of fireworks 
| ever before seen on this continent. On Tuesday, December 4, the principal officers 
| of the army assembled at Francis's tavern to take a final leave of their beloved 
| chief. Filling his glass, he turned to them and said: ‘* With a heart full of lov« 
| 
| 





and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have been glorious and hon 
orable.” Having drunk, headded: “I cannot come to each of you to take my leave 
but should be obliged to you if each of you will come and take me by the hand. 
General Knox, his Irish chief of artillery, sat next him. Washmmgton, in tears, 
anaes his hand, embraced, and kissed him. With similar emotions and signs ot 
ove he took leave of each succeeding officer. He passed through the corps of light 
infantry to White Hall, followed by the whole company, and entering the waiting 
barge, waved his hat and passed to Paulus Hook, and thence to Annapolis, to su 
| render his commission to Congress. 

The statue of George IT] in Bowling Green had been overthrown. The British 
flag which had been nailed to the staff was torn down, and the American flag 
| worked by the fair hands of an Irish-American lady, was run up in its place, and 

so the volume of the Revolutionary war was closed, on which was written many a 
brilliant page by the brightest swords that Ireland ever unsheathed in the canse 
of freedom. Her sons will be ever welcome while we enjoy the liberties which 
their blood and bravery gave us. J. B. G., (RICHELIEU.) 


| Little did I think, sir, when I wrote that half-serious letter that 
| anybody would dare to suggest the saluting of the Englislr flag at 
| Yorktown, where a hundred years ago George Washington caused 
twenty-eight of them to be struck to the American flag. 1 regret this 
salute in every way. It was needless, it was unnecessary. It was 
insulting to other triendly nations whose flag we did not salute. It 
encouraged England to rivet the chains tighter on the country that 
gave us Knox and Wayne. Welent England the power to drive her 
dagger to the heart of Irish freedom, and as she drew the reeking 
and gory blade from her quivering heart, Gladstone, holding it up in 
the sun of the nineteenth century, nodded to Columbia and the blood- 
stained flag was saluted by the young Republic of the West. ‘‘ Surely 
an enemy hath done this.” Why was it done? Half a million o1 
more of the crushed victims of English oppression are coming here 
every year. You admit them to citizenship, but before you permit 
them to enter the temple of liberty you swear them twice on the Holy 
Evangelists to renounce all allegiance to their sovereign. To each ot 
them coming from British dominions you put the binding oath, ‘‘ you 
do solemnly forswear all allegiances to all princes and potentates 
whatsoever, particularly the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, so 
help you God.” There are more than two-thirds of the American 
people who, or whose fathers since 1790, you compelled to take that 
oath. Do you expect those who took it to perjure themselves by 
| showing such allegiance to the Queen as the saluting of her flag im- 
plies? Would you trust the sincerity of a man who had pledged 
himself against drink if you found him every morning smelling the 
cork or kissing the neck of the forsworn bottle?) The author of the 
Star-Spangled Banner strained his eyes through the smoke and dark 
| ness that brooded over the Chesapeake to see if that Star-Spangled 
Banner had gone down and the English flag had gone up amid such 
a roar of cannon. Many of us more recently strained our eyes a little 
lower down on that Chesapeake and anxiously heard the salute and 
saw the smoke that for a moment enwrapped everything within its 
folds, and inquired if that band who so ruthlessly swore that we 
should have neither home nor country, but whose blood had ‘* washed 
out their foul footsteps’ pollution,” had regained possession of the 
Chesapeake. The smoke of the salute lifted itself lazily from the 
water, and there were the old tyrant flag and the foul footsteps of its 
Wors!i pers, 

But the present from the Queen! Well, I have no ill-will to the 
Queen, though you compelled me twice to forswear her. I doubt not 
she has still a woman’s heart, but she would have paid us a highe1 
compliment if she had somewhat abated the severity of her despotism 
over her own subjects and had released our American prisoners. Our 
Constitution says that no person holding office under our Constitution 
shall receive without the consent of Congress any present of any 
| kind whatever from any monarch. Who did receive this present ? 
Whoever it was he violated our Constitution and deserved impeach- 
ment. But should this wreath of flowers quench our love of freedom 
and blind us to the hideousness of tyranny? A family is watching its 
| dead, and next door a burglary is to be committed. Must a wreath 
| of flowers silence all objections to the burglary? Shall the faithful 

watch-dog silence his barkings for a bone? The blackest burglary 
| ever perpetrated on a people was committed by England on the liber- 

ties of Ireland at the very time, I believe the very day, when this 

flower or bone was flung to us to silence our protest. “Is thy servant 
| adog, that he should do this thing?” Let us hereafter, when we have 
a dead President, give notice to all monarchs and despots “ Please 
omit sending flowers.” 

A poor widow, who had given her husband and sons to save the 
Union in the recent war, on the day appointed for President Gartield’s 
funeral, hung upon the only window of her desolate room a piece ot 
faded crape which she had worn on her bonnet since her loved ones 
fell. That weed of the widow’s woe was more worthy of the first 
place in that funeral pageant than any wreath flung from the hand 
of any oppressor of a people. 
| And yet one would think from the action of some English snobs 
| that this wreath had bought us over to monarchy. One of them, 
| named Cheyne, I think, came over to New York to induce Americans 
to subscribe some hundred and eighty thousand dollars to enable him 
| to reach the north pole by balloons. He lectured at Chickering Hall 
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and gave stereoscopic views of his balloons and the regions over | 
which he proposed to float them. At the close he gave a view of | 
srittania putting a royal crown upon our dead President. Now, I | 


understand that a Mr. Symmes, some fifty years ago, tried to prove 
that the earth was a hollow sphere, and that at the north pole there 
was a great opening, into which an entrance might be made, and I 
remember it being called ‘*Symmes’s Hole.” Now, if Mr. Cheyne can 
construct balloons large enough to carry all the worshipers of Eng- | 
lish despotism and of her flag in this country, and all who would | 
crown our Presidents, and float them into Symmes’s Hole I shall vote } 
for an appropriation of the $180,000 for that purpose. I believe there | 
is a kind of trade-wind into that cavity which will prevent hisreturn. | 

I do not mean to say anything against our President or our then | 
Secretary of State for this foolish salute of England’s flag. I think | 
it was done in a moment of “gush.” Ido not think that either of | 
them thought of the objection in our Constitution, or of the sanction | 
their actions would give to the despotism then so flagrant in Ireland. 
I do not think Mr. Blaine had any more sincere friend than myself | 
when he was announced as Secretary of State. Iwas glad to believe 
that his diplomacy would be aggressively American, 

As for the President, I should be sorry to say a word against 
him. Ihave beenintimately acquainted with every President since 
Monroe, save Jackson, who was not much in Washington in my time. 
My respect for the present President is stronger than for any of all 
the fourteen whom I knew. When President Garfield was shot and 
there were half-hidden attacks upon the Vice-President, I published | 
a letter in the Brooklyn Eagle defending him, and when President 
Gartield died I spoke at the great meeting in Dr. Talmage’s taber- | 
nacle and took the ground that much as the country esteemed Gar- 
field they would find President Arthur as goodashe. My language, 
as reported in the Brooklyn Eagle, was: | 


General Arthur is in no way inferior to General Garfield either in education or | 
patriotism. Ieis the worthy son of adistinguished American clergy an, a worthy 
graduate of an American college. | 

His Irish origin did not lessen him in myestimation. I elt proud 
that the son of an Irishman from my own immediate neighborhood 
would make one of the best, as he was the finest looking President 
that ever sat in the chair of Washington. I sincerely wish that he 
had not participated in the salute of the English flag, and I think 
he will regret itandIcan forgive him. We have 50,000,000 people, 
and Ido not think 1,000,000 would have approved of it at the moment 
when England was tyrannically and without excuse depriving her 
own subjects and our citizens of their liberty. ThisI know, that no | 
man can be elected to any office in this country who approves of 
that salute unless Americans forget their history. If you run up 
again the flag which in 1776 your fathers pulled down, and in 1782 
buried at Yorktown, vou must revolutionize long-settled American 
sentiments. The gush of a few snobs is but the floating bubbles on 
the great current—a puff of wind inflates or bursts them, but the 
vast volume of our river is democratic, republican, and anti-mo- 
narchical, and is resistless in its flow. The American people may 
tolerate a folly forawhile, but when roused it will make short work 
of it in its wrath. 

Now, then, what I want done is to demand the speedy release of 
any American citizen held in British prisons without crime alleged 
against them. Let no lying scribbler say that I advocate the idea 
that an American citizen can commit crime in any foreign country 
with impunity; but I do say that if crime is alleged against him he 
shall have a speedy trial, and if no crime is alleged he must instantly 
go free; that we extend our sympathy to the prisoners who are not 
our citizens, but suffering imprisonment on mere suspicion—this has 
been frequently done by this House, and never more deservedly than 
now; that we disapprove of the salute of the English flag while 
the English Government was depriving its own subjects and our 
citizens of their liberty. Are not these three propositions reason- 
able? 

And now, sir, let me say a few words in conclusion which may not 
meet the approval of many of my best friends, but which do com- | 
mand the approval of my own conscience. 

In the better days of this Republic the name of Ireland was held 
in the highest honor by our distinguished statesmen. Washington, 
as I have already said, sought admission to an Irish society in Phila- 
delphia, the constitution of which confined its membership to Irish- 
men and their sons, and its members naturalized him into their fra- 
ternity and he joined in their festivities on Saint Patrick’s day. He 
had boasted that he chose Saint Patrick’s day in 1776 as the proper 
time to drive the English out of Boston into the sea, and Congress | 
consecrated that date by putting it on the medal struck to com- | 
memorate the achievement. He was an enthusiastic hater of Eng- 
Jand and lover of Ireland and her gallant sons who stood so close | 
and thick around him, and he expressed the hope, which now seems | 
somewhat doubtful, that America would never forget her debt of | 
gratitude to Ireland. 

In later days I had the pleasure of knowing intimately Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster, Benton, Douglas, Seward, and Greeley, and I know | 
they were all proud to be known as friends of Ireland. Mr. Clay, in 
presenting a petition to the Senate for me, forty years ago, when I 
was in college, on the subject of American citizenship, advocated the 
use of American cannon to rescue any naturalized American citizen | 
that might be imprisoned in Great Britain. Horace Greeley collected 





| she has done. 
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money, purchased arms, and organized American forces to invade 
Ireland in supporting Smith O’Brien and John Mitchell in their ef. 
forts to establish an Irish republic. John Quincy Adams, of Massga- 
chusetts, with whom I have walked a hundred times, leaning on my 
arm, down the hill from this Capitol, was practically an Irish Fenian, 
and in a letter from him, now in my possession, he quoted a couplet 
from a poem which he had written on Ireland as long as “ Byron's 


| Childe Harold,” which reads thus: 


Soon, soon, may come the day, as come it must, 
When Erin’s falchion shall be Erin’s trust. 
At that time everything Irish was honored, and everything English, 
whether it was British gold or British opinions, was held in contempt, 
There seems to be a change in this respect here and now. Some of 


| my most disinterested friends begged of me to avoid mentioning [re- 


land. I would be a coward if I complied with their request now, | 
do not forget their kindly advice, nor do I fail to appreciate their 
prudent warnings. I have no doubt that I might be more kindly 
received in Washington society and secure more political attentioy 
if I ignored Ireland and joined in the English craze which seems 
mysteriously to have infected the more aristocratic and wealthy cir- 
cles of society here. 
Now, when I am on the subject, I might as well finish what I have 
to say on Ireland. It may not be necessary for me to refer to her 
again; [have other matters which I wish to attend to; Lhave many 
poor soldiers and widows and children of soldiers suffering from delay 
in getting pensions which they so dearly earned, and I intend to 
devote most of my time to them, to do what I can for them, thong), 
Ishall not be able to accomplish for them all I desire. There are also 
questions of finance, cheap postage, internal improvements, and other 
public measures, not perchance so important as the prompt vindica- 
tion of American citizenship, to which it is my duty, as it shall be 
my pleasure, to devote what time and service Imay have at my com- 


| mand. 


But what has Ireland done that it should be considered ‘ treasoy 
to love her and death to defend?” Let us see what she is and what 
More than two-thirds of the people of the United 
States have Irish blood in their veins, inherited either by maternal 
or paternal ancestors. There is perhaps no man living who has 
known more of the publie men of this country and has devoted more 
time to the study of their origin than myself, and I remember no 
prominent man in this country who did not, after fully recalling his 


| ancestry, acknowledge that he had inherited more or less of Irish 


blood. I think more than one-half of the people of New England at 
the time of the revolution had more or less of Irish blood. The Ply 
mouth colony from England came to Massachusetts in one ship, ani 
most of them died in a few months, leaving no children. An Irish: 
colony came to Massachusetts in five ships. I could enumerate doz 
ens of them who lived to be eighty and ninety years of age, and left 
each from fifteen to twenty-one children, now increased to one or two 
thousand descendants from each. 

I call the attention of the House to one Irishman and his descend 
ants in this country, from which we may judge of the composition 
of the American people. 

John Preston, of Derry, and Elizabeth Patton, his wife, from Don: 
gal, with their five children, one son and four daughters, all born in 
Ireland, came to this country in 1740 and settled in Virginia, and from 
him were descended four or five governors of old Virginia; four 0 
five Cabinet ministers of different Administrations, from Jefferson's 
to Lincoln’s, two United States ministers to France and Spain, one 
Vice-President of the United States, two candidates for Vice-President 
on the regular Democratic ticket with Horatio Seymour and Horace 
Greeley, several eminent doctors of divinity, presidents and protes- 
sors of colleges, distinguished editors, fifteen or twenty members ot 
this House, fifteen Senators of the United States, and over one hun- 
dred of the most gallant officers, several of them major-generals, tha! 
fought and fell on both sides in the recent war. Among these de- 
scendants were Major-General Francis P. Blair, Postmaster-General 
Montgomery Blair, Attorney-General John Breckenridge, Vice-Pres- 
ident John C. Breckinridge, Senator B. Gratz Brown, Senator and 
United States Minister James Brown, Governor Floyd, Congressmal 
Thomas F. Marshall, Governor James McDowell, Governor James 
Patton Preston, Major-General William Preston, Senator William ( 
Preston, of South Carolina, Secretary of the Navy William B. Preston, 
Mrs. General Frémont, Colonel Peter A. Porter, General Edward C. 
Carrington, United States attorney for the District of Columbia, 


| Mrs. Senator Wade Hampton, Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston, Mrs. Sel- 


ator John W. Johnston, Mrs. Senator Thomas Hart Benton, Mrs 
Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky, and my distinguished and gallant 
friend, the Representative in this House of the First District of Louis- 
iana, and already elected by a unanimous vote as Senator from that 
State on the expiration of his present term here. All these and hun- 
dreds more of distinguished Americans, intermarrying with the fam 
iliesof Washington, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, and all descended 
from one of thousands of Irish emigrants landing here half a century 
before the Revolution, gave bravery and beauty, manhood and wis 
dom to the American people. 

An Irishman from Limerick settled in Maine, called his new home 
in America by the name of hisnative place, married an Irish girl that 
came on the same ship with him. He gave two sons to the service 
of his country, one John Sullivan, a favorite general of Washingto”, 
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and another James Sullivan, governor of Massachusetts, and from 
them a number of Massachusetts’ most distinguished scholars and 
citizens are descended. 

Another Irishman, Ephraim Brevard, settled in North Carolina, 


‘married an Irish girl named MeNitt, who came over with him, and 
their son, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, was the author of the Mecklenberg 


declaration of independence, that preceded Jefferson’s by overa year, 
in pledging their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor for the independ- 
ence of the colonies. 

Can the descendants of these men stand by now unmoved while 
Ireland is struggling for what they achieved for America? 

Sir, that little society of Philadelphia, called ‘‘ The Friendly Sons 
of Saint Patrick,” gave Washington more generals than all the de- 
scendants of the Plymouth colony. The great generals that New 
England gave to Washington—John Sullivan, Jolin Stark, and Henry 
Knox—were all Irish; and am I, an American Congressman, stand- 
ing in the Capitol of a country whose independence was won by such 
conspicuous services of Irishmen, afraid to say a kind word for Ire- 
land through fear of the toadies of England, who thirsted for the 
plood of Washington and gloried in the smoke of this Capitol’s burn- 
ing? 

Look at the records of our revolution. Were it not for the Irish 
soldiers under Washington we should have had no Yorktown and no 
Congress. Read the names of the Irish signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; of the generals in our war of independence: John 
Armstrong, father and son, the latter the grandfather of the present 
John Jacob Astor; Richard Butler, one of the five brothers serving in 
our Revolution; John Gibson and his brother, George, giving us three 
generations of gallant George Gibsons; Joseph Graham, Edward 
Hand, William Irvine, Henry Knox, Andrew Lewis, whose father be- 
fore he left Ireland killed a landlord; Richard Montgomery, Stephen 
Moylan, of Moylan’s Dragoons, one of the five brothers of the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Cork; Andrew Porter, Joseph Reed, the most trusted 
and intimate of Washington’s generals; John Sullivan, William 
Thompson, and Anthony Wayne. You wanted a victory at Ben- 
nington, and Ireland sent you General Stark to win it; you wanted 
, Southern Bennington, and Ireland sent you Daniel Morgan to fight 
it at Cowpens; you wanted to conquer at King’s Mountain, and Ire- 
land sent you General William Campbell; you wanted to take Stony 
Point, and Ireland sent you Mad Anthony Wayne. Washington 
wanted a man to stay the tide of disaster which Lee’s misconduct had 
caused at Monmouth, and appealed to Colonel Ramsey with his reg- 
iment of Pennsylvania Irish, and asked him if he could check the 
English onset for ten minutes till he could reform his disordered 
line. The reply of that gallant Irishman was, ‘I will try.” He 
gained the time required, fighting in view of both armies, where he 
fell covered with wounds, but Monmouth was saved—Monmouth, 
whose salvation hung on devoted Ramsey, and afterward on the un- 
erring rifles of Hand, the charge of Moylan’s Dragoons, the roar of 
Knox’sartillery, and the flashing foam of Wayne’s bayonets. Is there 
arecreant American here to-day who would dare to say that we should 
not sympathize with and succor Ireland, the land that gave us Ram- 
sey, Knox, and Wayne, if her Monmouth were approaching? If there 
isaman or woman in this capital who blames an American Con- 
gressman for saying a kind word for the country that gave us this 
succor When England was trying to arrest and hang the Parnell of 
that period, I do not ask their friendship. If there be a man in my 
district who fears or is ashamed to speak for the country that gave 
us all these generals in our need, I do not want to secure his friend- 
ship or his vote. 

The same story I could tell of the second as of the first war. It 
was Ireland that gave us Macomb and Porter and Coffey and Jack- 
son. It was she who gave us in the war with Mexico Shields and 
Bennet Riley and the Butlers of Kentucky and South Carolina. It 
was she who furnished in the late war Stonewall Jackson and Patrick 
Cleburne and Albert Sidney Johnston, and Reynolds who fell at 
Gettysburgh, and Patterson, Corcoran, Meagher, Mulligan, and Fitz- 
John Porter, and countless others, including the hundred heroes de- 
scended from John Preston of Ireland, 

What isour Army to-day? The great majority of it of Irish blood, 
ofticers and men, from its Lieutenant-General to its rank and file. 

Look to the Navy. The O’Briens fighting our first naval engage- 
ment, which Cooper designates the Lexington of the seas ; Commo- 
dores Barry, Rodgers, Porter, Decatur, Perry, Bleakly, McDonough, 
and Stewart, (Charles Stewart Parnell’s grandfather,) all Irish. Its 
present head, the third distinguished David Porter, all Irish, whose 
bravery has given it eclat, and its Vice-Admiral a native of Ireland. 

Our pulpit, Irish by a vast majority of its illustrious ministers. 
The half dozen distinguished clergymen upon whom Washington re- 
lied for advice and help, Rodgers, of New York; McWhorter, of New- 
ark ; Caldwell of Elizabethton, who was hunted by England from his 


burning church, his refuge in the Jersey hills burned over his chil- | 


dren’s head, and his wife butchered in its blazing ruins, (another reason 
for saluting its flag;) Duffield, of Philadelphia, who was arrested for 
sedition in preaching to his Irish congregation; and Patrick Alison, 
of Baltimore, all Irish Presbyterians; and the eminent and saintly 
Carroll, Catholic bishop of Baltimore, trusted and beloved by Wash- 
ington, 

The press to-day is Irish, as it was in Revolutionary times. Dun- 
lap, of the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick, the editor of the first daily 








paper published in the country; and of the present day the Tribune, 
founded by Horace Greeley, who was Irish, and the Herald, owned 
by James Gordon Bennett, who is half Irish and half Scotch, the bet- 
ter half Irish. 

The stage adorned by the genius of Barney Williams, William R. 
Blake, Brougham, Boucicault, Wallack, Florence, Barrett, and Me- 
Cullough. Congress, four native Irishmen in each House, one of them 
rich enough to buy an acre of English squires and lords; three- 
quarters of the members of each house of Irish descent—BayYarp, 
BUTLER, GORMAN, HAMPTON, HAWLEY, JOHNSTON, LOGAN, and oth- 
ers in the Senate; CROWLEY, CURTIN, Gipson, KELLEY, McCook, 
REAGAN, ROSECRANS, STEPHENS, and others in the House; both chap- 
lains, I think, Irish; one of the candidates for Speaker a native of 
Ireland ; the chiefs of official reporters of both Houses—the most ac- 
complished in the world—of Irish descent, and, unless the New York 
Sun is mistaken, the Speaker himself the grandson of an Irishman. 
And, to crown all, the present President of the United States the son 
of an Jrishman just long enough from Ireland to render his son eligi- 
ble to the Presidency. Surely, sir, it does not require much courage 
in these surroundings to declare one’s self an Irishman. 

I might as well confess that I love Ireland, more, I think, for her 
brilliant service to this country than for her wonderful history at 
home. My devotion extends through many years. I was early im- 
bued with the idea of Moore’s poetry that Lreland was a young lady 
worthy of a most devoted lover’slove. Ihave loved her in my younger 
and maturer years, and now, on the downhill of life, I still love her 
with the devotion of youth, and I cannot change. 

Tn a corner of my heart, which nobody can see, 
Two eyes of Irish blue are ever looking down on me. 

In darkness they lighten my sorrows, in trouble they console me. 
If they look bright my heart is gay; if they are sad my soul is in 


| Sorrow. 


Without further remarks I submit the following as an amendment 
or substitute to the resolution reported from the committee : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby respectfully re 
quested, if any American citizen be now detained in any British prison without 
any crime alleged in due legal form against him, forthwith to make the demand for 
his release under the law of July 27, 1868, which passed hoth Houses of Congress 
by a nearly unanimous vote. including the late and present Secretary of State. 

Resolved, That this House extends its sympathy to Charles Stewart Parnell, 
John Dillon, Michael Davitt, and other illustrious patriots now suffering unheard 
of wrongs and illegal imprisonment in British bastiles, for no other crime than 
imitating the example of Hancock, Jefferson, and Washington. 

Resolved, That while the Government of England was depriving its subjecta and 
our citizens of their rights and liberties, the saluting of its flag at Yorktown was 
not pleasing to the friends of democratic republicanism, and does not meet the 
approval of this House. 


American Citizens in British Prisons. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. A. HARDENBERGH, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 26, 1882, 


On the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs in regard to 
American citizens in British prisons. 
Mr. HARDENBERGH said : 
Mr. SPEAKER: For more than seven long weeks, since the first 
Monday of December, the Congress of the United States has been in 


session. Beyond the struggles for position and the utterances of 


those who had been disappointed in the allotments which were made, 
but little has practically been done except in clothing with authority 
the resolution of my friend from New York [Mr. Hewitt] reciting 


the obligations due from the youngest of republics to the eldest of 


the nations for its magnificent gift illustrative of the earliest civil- 
ization, and which now stands in the Central Park of our metropol- 


itan city, arresting with wonder and with awe the attention of 


visitors from every State and every clime. To-day for the first time 
the duties of legislation give voice to the sentiments which well up 
in the heart in response to the resolutions of my friend from the 
Brooklyn district, in ascertainment of the reasons why those who 
claimed to be citizens of the United States were still confined in 
England’s dungeons, without remonstrance from our Government 
and without a trial to ascertain the causes of their detention. 

The story so oft repeated is again before us, and the woes of a race 
again commanding our attention, which for more than seven long 
centuries have been pressed upon the world’s attention and com- 
manded a world’s respect. So intimately have the interests of this 
race been associated with our own; so wonderful have been their 
achievements in every struggle for liberty in other lands; so large a 


proportion do they bear to those who, fleeing from the despotisms of 
| other lands, have found protection in our own; so often have they 
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exhibited their heroic daring on the land and on the sea in the con- 
tests which have written for us our title to a world’s respect, that 
we may well give pause for an hour here in this audience chamber of 
the nation, and listen to words of sympathy expressed for that people 
which, contributing to the wealth and genius of all others, rests to- 
day beneath the yoke of a despotic bondage more galling than civili- 
zation has ever witnessed, and more oppressive than civilization has 


ever permitted since, on the fields where liberty found its earliest tri- | 


umphs, the final disinthrallment of every race was forever assured. No 
matter to what climate they may by their fate have been condemned, 
no matter by what institutions they may have been nurtured or 
brought up, no matter what adverse or propitious influences may 
have attended their lives, the song of the harp is an eternal poem 
and the light of the green isle brings perpetual day. Upon the pave- 
ments of the sea, engraven in characters of living light, may yet be 
recorded the ultimate triumph of those principles which released two 
nations from the domination of a conquering race. One is the elder- 
born, whose sons have fought their way to freedom, and one that 
people who so often have received our sympathy with the resolve and 
in the hope that ere another lustrum shall be added to the nations 
she will triumphantly have been redeemed from bondage to liberty. 
Yet it is not for this, Mr. Speaker, we are legislating to-day. The 
resolutions of my friend from New York but gave expression to senti- 
ments that found a lodgment in every breast, and now that they come 
to us sanctioned by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, we may at 
least give carnest expression to our thoughts ere, clothed with the 
authority and indorsement of American Representatives, it passes to 
the executive department to find its answer and its action. 

Sir, it is a significant fact that the agitation in Ireland derives 
much of its force from the efforts of those who have been educated in 
our own country, and who have lent their aid in building up a free 
government at home. 
cesses, the leveling tendencies of our democratic governments, there 


is enough in the last census to show that sovereignty submitted to | 
| of Cunnew, where the flower of his army had been swept away by the 


the people means wealth, power, prosperity, the rapid development 
of natural resources, the progress in science and the arts, educa- 
tional advantages, the unobstructed opportunity for each man to 


grasp his own fate, subject always to an overruling Providence ; and, | 


above all, it means the growth of a nation with the will and the 
ability to maintain itself in undivided integrity, not a single star 
obscured, not a single stripe erased, and a nation that can assert its 
own dignity and command the respect of the powers and potentates 
who rule the world. Mr. Speaker, when my friend from the Brook- 
lyn district sought to gain the ear of the House, and urged his argu- 
ments with a zeal intensified by the recollections of the sufferings of 
the land which gave him birth, as he pleaded for the majesty of the 
voice of the land which gave him adoption, I did not wonder that 
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| against him. 
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duty has been performed at least, and we have been blessed with 
their benedictions. 

The resolutions of my friend from New York seek to illustrate the. 
fact that Michael P. Boyton was arrested and brought before , 
British jury, tried and found ‘not guilty,” no crime being proved 
jut immediately upon his escape from a British jury 
the suspension of the habeas corpus was brought to bear against him 
and he was rearrested and held in prison on suspicion. ; 

An American seeking to be naturalized dies. His son enters the 


| armies of the Republic, and on many a hotly contested field bares 


his bosom to the iron hail of war. He has been a soldier in the army 
of liberty. In the records of its history his name will be written, 
The diadems of earth cannot erase it; the aspirations of freedom wil} 
never permit it. Yet this man is in a British bastile, asking the 
protection of his country and of her flag for which he fought. Ts he 
right in thus doing? How far has he offended? The safety of his 
own country secured, he revisits his ancestral home, bound to it by 
the ties of kindred and of sympathy. The crusader for liberty jy 
his inquiries for the welfare of the home of his progenitors, without, 
as I understand it, an overt act against England’s law, becomes the 
inmate of an English prison, and is thus at once a freeman and a 
felon, his nationality despised, his country’s flag dishonored, and his 
citizenship rendered a by-word and a reproach. Is this the angury 
of the institutions of freedom? Are these the principles derived from 
Magna Charta? Has our nation no moral power at least to require 
an explanation? Do we despair of its exertion, as all sections of ow 
vast domain now blend in common sympathy, and we give decoration 
to the graves of our soldier dead who fought that this nation might 


| live forever united, and we press forward to the consummation of a 


still more glorious future? For all that has been won we must find 


| respect, not only at home but abroad; wherever the citizen of our 
Let what will be said of the dangers, the ex- 


Union may travel the banner of that Union should yield him its pro- 
tection. 
Mr. Speaker, when the Roman chieftain had returned from the field 


Carthagenian host, he had reason to fear his country’s vengeance be- 
cause the battle-field was lost; yet that he despaired not of the re- 
publie enkindled the fires anew upon the altars of Roman patriotism 
and prompted for him a conqueror’s ovation. If in the heroic ages 
of the world such sentiments found vindication, how much greater 
vindication should they find in this acknowledged heroic age of free- 
dom ? 

Sir, if this man under our laws was a citizen, as I think of right 
he was, by reason of his declaration of intention and the part taken 
by him in the struggles for freedom, then, in the name of that free- 
dom we worship, let our voice be expressed for his protection, and 


| require that England’s bastiles shall not be the recipients of American 


Representatives gathered around him, charmed with his earnestness | 
and the force of his expressions, and re-enforced by the siren tones | 
of the great traveler, the member from New York, whose well-worn | 


compass has so often pointed in their own lands moslems to their | 
| ready by the voices of our States, as expressed through their Leg- 
| islatures, to give words of succor to the oppressed of earth. 


shrine, and democracy here to their jiigh trusts in these halls of leg- 
islation, and assured us of our duty. 

The question of the hour is simply this, and it is one which be- 
longs to no party, sect, or creed, but addresses itself simply to our 
duty. The contest which has been waging in Ireland will ever be 
waged until her centuried wrongs shall find redress, and it is be- 
cause of this we will have ever present with us this overshadowing 
question. We invite to the cultivation of our vast domain and 


promise the protection of our laws to the oppressed of every clime. | 
What wonder then if at times | 


It is at once our glory and our pride. 
we lend a listening ear to the utterances of sorrow expressed for 
the loved ones at home who are not permitted to venture upon the 
ocean’s billows to find that rest their children have found. Vir- 
tue should be a controlling principle in all republics. Without 
its modifying, restraining influence to counteract the turbulence 
and excitement of licentiousness, no hope could be indulged of the 
perpetuity of institutions conducted as those under which we live. 
it often exhibits itself under phases of astonishing variety—some- 
times in a wide field of excessive benevolence, and again in a sym- 
pathy with other nations whose misfortunes have touched upon a 
kindred feeling in the history of their wrongs. 

We have not turned loathingly away from scenes of wretchedness 
and misery in the midst of smiling fields, rich meadows, and a genial 
climate, but in the full and complete enjoyment of all these we have 
sent assistance to another land around whose memory hangs a clus- 


| 





citizens. If any error has been committed, let our people know in 
what that error consists. 

We seek no appeal to popular prejudice ; but we do seek to know 
why American subjects are subject to English law. We are evel 


It was 
my first duty as a member of this Congress to present with my col- 
leagues resolutions passed by the Legislature of New Jersey express- 
ing their sympathy for that gallant race in Africa, descendants of 
the Hollanders, who were struggling to assert their rights of freedom. 

In my boyhood’s days I well remember the greetings yielded to the 
gallant Ingraham, who snatched from an Austrian man-of-war the 
citizen who had declared his intention, and had gone forth upon a 
visit to a foreign land; and when seized by despots sought protec- 
tion beneath his country’s flag. I have seen the streets of New 
York crowded with its hundreds of thousands of people to receive with 
ovations, greater than ever granted to the heroes of antiquity, the 
Hungarian exile to whom even the Turk gave his protection and 
offered his country as an asylum, refusing to surrender him to des- 
potic power, ard gracefully yielded him to the protection of the ban- 
ner with its stripes and stars. 

I have seen England in the days of her power and our weakness 
demand from us the surrender of our citizens, an act that never should 
be effaced from our national recollection. Her flag protects her peo- 
ple, and it is her boast that her morning drum beats around the world. 
Dare not a republic founded upon the principles of liberty find suc- 


| cor for one who on its fields of valor won an honorable distinction by 


ter of illustrious names; and in the day of her deep distress, when her | 
cries of agony have reached our ears, have given of our pittance to | 


assuage the sorrows a relentless fate had cast upon her soil. The 
winds of heaven had borne upon their wings their supplicating voice, 
entreating an intelligent people by the remembrance of her poet 
bards, her orators, and her statesmen, who have shed imperishable 
renown not only on her own escutcheon but on the lists of the world’s 
great heroes, to lend their aid to stop the ravages and the fearful des- 
olations of grim-visaged and merciless poverty. Surely, it was at 


such a moment when the sea was freighted with her merchandise of 


mercy to bind up the broken heart, and when from every city in the 


a long and faithful service ? 

Mr. Speaker, Lam aware our utterances here should be dignified and 
calm. Weare to speak not as partisans, not as politicians, but as 
representatives of the living, active thoughts, wishes, and purposes 
of the constituencies by whom we have been commissioned here. For 


| my own people I may avow there are many among them who feel 


| 


land came forth contributions for a distant country as the universal | 
expression of a nation’s sympathies with a nation’s woes. Here our | plause, entwine a garland to decorate the tomb of the great Repub- 


an engrossing interest in the story of Ireland’s wrongs, and as incl 
dental tothat, the release from imprisonment upon its soil ofan Amer- 
ican citizen whose only crime has been that he gave expression t 
his sympathies for the land of his progenitors. If in this he has com- 
mitted a crime then am I a criminal, though beyond the reach of her 
law. That land is the home of my race, my lineage, my family. It 
cannot be that these gross wrongs shall remain unrequited. Shall 
England’s Queen, in mournful sympathy, which drew a world’s ap- 
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jic’s President, a victim to cruel assassination, and yet permit her ) 5 
ministers of state to bolt and bar in dungeons grim a soldier who | volve a large expenditure of public moneys, I earnestly recommend fe 
fought to give that Republic life? It is a strange and melancholy | such appropriations as will accomplish an end which seems to me so 
nigma in this era of our civilization. May we not find its solution | desirable.” va 
‘nthe mild yet earnest expression of executive power and our hope | 9. That 250 clerks be added to the 675 clerks of the Pension Office— se 
-) the firm maintenance of authority which gives strength to our | mostly of a high grade—for adjudicating.the claims, 1 
pelief in the sure and steady growth of such principles as without 


of the head of that Department and of the advisory board must in- 


‘he bayonet and the sword shall conduct the world at last to freedom 


ind to virt ue ? 


“Shall we pay the debt, or perpetuate it as the basis of a moneyed 


aristocracy and banking oligarchy?” 





4 review of the President's policy and of the recommendations of the Secretary | 


of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. THOMPSON H. MURCH, 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 26, 1882, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill @. R. No. 976) to provide for the payment of 


she interest-bearing debt of the United States— 

Mr. MURCH said: 

Mr. Chairman: The extraordinary position assumed by the gentle- 
man who at present occupies the position of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the Treasury, in his report or plea for the rechartering of the 
national banks, imposes on me the duty, as the Representative of an 
intelligent and patriotic constituency, of presenting to the House 
md to the country some of the more cogent reasons why this Con- 
vress Should repudiate and condemn the unauthorized, untimely, 
ind ill-considered special pleading of one of the subordinate execu- 
tive officers connected with the Treasury Department, in which that 
ilicial advocates and urges with the zeal of an attorney certain 
legislation in the interest of a small, rich, and highly privileged 
lass, and, as I believe, against the interests of the people of this 
ountry at large. 

It was deplorable enough, Mr. Chairman, for those who have given 
to these financial questions that close, constant, and extensive con- 
sideration which has marked the acts and utterances of some of the 
gentlemen upon this floor to learn from the report of the Secretary 
if the Treasury and from the President, in his annual message, the 
extent of the influence of the national banking monopoly upon the 
judgments of men of the general clearness of judgment and integrity 


10. That Congress provide for the improvement of navigation of the 
Mississippi River by removing obstructions from its channel. 


11. That $25,000 a year be appropriated to execute section 1753 of 


the Revised Statutes. 

12. That the Library of Congress have anew and separate building. 

13. The reclamation and improvement of river front and flats of the 
Potomac at Washington and the improvement of the park about the 
| Washington Monument. 

14. The President also calls attention to a deficit of $16,305,873.47 
in the sinking fund of last year, and recommends that an estimated 
| amount of $130,000,000 be appropriated or devoted tothe sinking fund 

next year. 

These items, at a computation based upon previous official reports 
and recommendations, would amount to over $500,000,000 ; but upon 
a careful computation which I have revised so as to place the de- 
mands of these extraordinary items of expense within the limits of 
their real requirements, they will amount to not less than $410,105, - 
873, which vast sum will be exclusive of the ordinary expenditures, 
of interest, and of payment of the debt. 
| Asto the necessity and entire propriety of this remarkably extraor- 

dinary expenditure thus recommended, it is not my purpose to make 
any inquiries or criticisms at this time. But it is proper that I 
should say that very much of this vast sum is of unquestionable neces- 
| sity, and that our people should be warned that notwithstanding the 

President has given us the rosy prospect and estimate of a payment 
of our national debt in ten years if we apply our surplus revenues 
at the present rates to its extinguishment, still he has opened the 
door but partially upon the enormous extent of a new era of public 
expenditures which shows us how futile so flattering a hope must 
be to statesmen who seriously contemplate the future schemes that 
grow out of our national development, and the need of securing and 
protecting our national interests at home and abroad. 

We should see to it, therefore, as a matter of prudence, that we fin- 
ish so far as we can the work in hand before commencing other vast 
jobs that will involve us in furtherdebt. But the President, in this 
same message, instead of recommending to the consideration of Con- 
gress measures for meeting these enormous extra outlays, recommends 
measures which will seriously impair our ability to either continue 
our present financial policy and reduction of the debt or to conduct 
the business of the country as readily, conveniently, and econom- 
ically as at present. 

The President thus recommends the abolition of the tax on banks 
in strong terms, which amounted last year to a revenue of $8,493,552 ; 
the abolition of the tax of stamps on proprietary medicines, cards, 
checks, watches, &c., which yielded $7,375,255.72; the abolition of the 
law requiring a coinage of $2,000,000 a month of silver dollars, which 
yielded a great share of the item of $3,468,485.61 of last year’s profits 









on our coinage, besides wiping out of our currency a regular annual (CF 
of purpose of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, in inducing | increase in silver coin of $24,000,000. He also recommends the aboli- ry 
them to recommend what I, with others on this floor, clearly discern | tion of the law authorizing the issue of silver certificates, and the a 
tobe errors in our financial policy of a grave and even disastrous char- | retirement from our currency of the $66,000,000 of these certificates ee 
eter, if carried ont. | now so conveniently and constantly used in public and private trans- ee 
But, sir, it was still worse when the Comptroller of the Currency | actions; besides his recommendation or official recognition of the 4 
ane into the arena as the special advocate of the Bankers’ Associa- | fact that the theoretical $15,000,000 of fractional currency, so long : # 
tion, or of its interests, and assumed to shape the policy that should | carried in the Treasurer’s reports, should be dropped from future 5 
uty out the errors of the President’s message. consideration, as lost from the volume of our currency. 
_itis therefore to point out some of these evils that I thusearnestly | These recommendations would decrease our revenues $16,000,000 to 
Jeprecate such action as well as protest against the impolicy which $18,000,000 a year and decrease our coin and currency $105,000,000. % 
uspires and the monopoly which sustains the financial views thus Certainly such remarkably divergent recommendations are diff:- 5 
presented by the President and the Treasury Department, that I shall | cult, if not impossible, to reconcile with each other, or with thesen‘c 
l isk the attention of the House for a few minutes on this oceasion. ments and interests of the people as those sentiments and interests F 
; For the purpose of these remarks it will be necessary to review | are understood and represented by those on this floor who represent “ e 
' together, in some respects, the utterances of the three officialsto whom | the masses rather than special and privileged classes. y f 
[have alluded. The President has recommended in his message a But the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the y 
8 ‘umber of measures involving the most careful consideration of Con- | Treasury seem to afford the explanation of this remarkable policy of 4 
a stess trom a financial point of view; and these recommendations taken | increasing our expenses while decreasing our resources and revenues ; be 
3 ‘ogether involve a most contradictory and impossible policy of finan- | and so clearly are the peculiar errors of this policy shown and its re 
. ial legislation, so far as the conflicting measures thus recommended | dangerous results portrayed by the able, patriotic, unselfish, and ne 
P ire concerned, and so far as the same relate to the welfare and pros- | eminent Peter Cooper, esq., of New York, in his recent ‘‘ Review of i 
y rity of the people at large. Among these recommendations the | Comptroller Knox’s Report,” that I adopt the following portion of 
i following are those which recommend an increased expenditure of | that lucid and forcible paper as a part of my argument in favor of the 
¢ musual proportions, namely : | bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. HASELTINE, } $ 
. l, -_ increase of the Army to the extent of 5,000 enlisted men. | (H. R. No. 976) é< to provide for the payment of the interest-bearing | 
. . a increase of appropriations on account of Indians. | debt of the United States,” and to advocate which Lill I have deemed : 
‘I : - inerease in the Engineer Battalion of the Army. | it proper to criticise the President 8 policy, it being that of the Sec- ; 
iy : Ay tig ey ement of the South Pass of the Mississippi River. | retary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the y 
“ + ree a across the Potomac at Georgetown. national banks, as contrasted with the people’s policy as embodied in } 
; buildin” early completion of the north wing of the War Department | the bill under consideration. Mr. Cooper says: ft 
7. The: * 4s boon = | Comptroller Knoxinformsusthatthere were on the 1st day of October, 1881, 2,152 ' e 
e by the Coe eeriation of 6235,000, 000 of the $50,000,000 recommended | national beaks in the country. : : : i 
It °. “Every considerati aan eet San cea .| Ca ‘ital shook ‘me piesa --- $463, 821, 985 ; 
i imporativele Gammienta deca ten eknttn Ore” tn | SEMIN... 2c cs csvecocacescecccecosesesesescscose 128, 140, 618 ; 
D- 2 full a 7; emands a thorough rehabilitation of our Navy. W ey Ons TE ens Serene nian saop ers eserenr seen" 56.372 191 a 
r appreciation of the fact that compliance with the suggestions | Individual MIE ois ok Bae Sake det Cetea ce ccacsvioevaeveseOsessase 1, 970, 997, 531 | 
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They have also— 

National bank notes amounting to .- - —— 
United States deposits . .. ‘ renieas 
Deposits of United States disbursing officers 

Dividends unpaid eeneeee ; bob Whee okian 

The question arises: How is this amount of money being used, and of what ad- 
vantage is it to the banks? The Comptroller informs us that they have $419,847,950 
of this money invested in United States bonds, which, of course, are not taxable. 
They have $61,896,703 invested in other stocks and bonds, making a total of $481,- 
744,653 invested in bonds and stocks, which is $16,992,668 more than their entire 
capital stock. 

They have out in loans and discounts $1,169,022,303, on which they are allowed 
to charge from 6 to 24 per cent. per annum interest, payable quarterly, according 
to the State in which they are located. This is more than two and a half times 
the amount of their capital stock. 

Their bonds and stocks and their loans and discounts may be considered as so 
much active capital, from which they are realizing a constant profit. They hold 
in specie $114,334,736; in legal tenders, $53,158,441 of literally dead capital. 

The total resources of these banks amount to $2,358,387,391. 

There were eighty-six new banks organized during the year ending November 
1, 1881, with an aggregate capital of $9,651,050. These banks received circulating 
notes amounting to $5,23: The Comptroller tells us that this is the largest 
number of banks organized in any year since 1872. From the establishment of the 
system to November 1 last, three hundred and forty banks went into voluntary 
liquidation, and eighty-six have been placed in the hands of receivers. The esti 
mated losses to creditors from the failure of national banks during the eighteen 
years since they were established, amounts to $6,240,000, which is doubtless far less 
than the losses sustained in any other kind of business, using anywhere near that 
amount of capital. The failures that have occurred have not been through any 
fault of the system on which the banks are founded, but from bad management 
on the part of the officers of the banks. The comparative few failures among 
national banks as compared to the same amount of capital employed in other pur 
suits is an evidence of the great profitableness of the system to those engaged in it. 

The great losses, however, which the people sustain through the agency of banks 
does not come so much through the banks that fail, as through those that do not 
fail. The business interest of the country suffers far more from the inflation and 
contraction of currency than it does from the failure of banks and loss of notes. 

These losses occur through bank currency that is not a legal tender for debts, 
but is redeemable in coin or other legal tender, which currency, after being made 
the basis of contracts is withdrawn from circulation, thus forcing debtors to pay 
their obligations in other money than that in which the debt was contracted. 

On the other hand, the profits arising to those engaged in banking business dees 
not depend entirely upon the div idends semi-annually declared upon their capital 
stock. Enormous profits are secured by taking advantage of the increase and 
decrease of prices of property, which is brought about by intlating and contracting 
the volume of currency. 

The Comptroller informs us that between January 1, 1882, and February, 25, 1883, 
the charters of three hundred and ninety-three banks willexpire. These banks have 


$362, 000, 000 


3, 631, 803 
3,835, 927 
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a capital of ninety-two millions, and a circulation of about sixty-eight millions of | 


dollars. From June 1884 to 1891, the charters of one thousand and eighty banks, 
having $280,871,965 of capital, and $192,581,085 of circulation, will expire. About 
two hundred and forty-three million dollars of the bonds held by the Treasury as 
security for the circulating notes of the national banks are the 3§ percents. It is 
very apparent that a desperate effort is being made by the present Congress not 
only to extend the charters of these banks, but to refund the 34 percents into 3 per 
cent. bonds, that will have a definite time to run. The legislation sought in this 
direction will be entirely in the interest of the bankers. Already a large portion of 
the time of the session has been taken up in discussing ex-Secretary Sherman's 3 
per cent. refunding bill. 

The question now arises, should these banks have their charters extended, and 
should the 3} percents be refunded and the taxes on bank circulation be reduced 
for the especial benefit of bankers. 

Comptroller Knox, in his report, discusses the question of renewing the charters 
at considerable length. He says: 

‘The principal reason urged by those who favor a discontinuance of the national 
banking system is that money can be saved by authorizing the Government to 
furnish circulation to the country. In other words, that the profits to the banks 
upon circulation is excessive.” 

The Comptroller then furnishes figures and attempts to show— 

That the profiton bank circulation cannot now at least be said to be excessive.” 

He is very careful, however, not to mention the source from which bankers can 


derive their largest profit and wherein lies their greatest power for good or evil; | 


that of increasing and diminishing the volume of money. and by that means inflat- 
ing and contracting prices. This dangerous power is inherent in all systems of 
bank currency not regulated by law. The old State banking system, in operation 
before the present national banks were organized, afforded a perpetual scheme for 
inflating the currency, and thus increasing the prices of all Hinds of property and 


making business prosperous, and then contracting the currency, decreasing prices | 


and bankrupting our merchants and business men, bringing on panics and wide- 
spread business disaster. So common and so regular had this condition of things 
become that a panic once in ten years was considered unavoidable. 

Sincethe war the business men of the country have been forced through the panic 
of 1873, and the few years of disastrous consequences following the legislation ob- 
tained through the agency of bankers, which forced a contraction and destruction 
of the Government currency that was put in circulation during the war. 

The finance reports show that about one billion two hundred million dollars of 
Government obligations in circulation when the war closed, for all of which the peo- 
ple had given their labor and property asa full equivalent in value, was in two or 
three years’ time thereafter taken out of circulation and converted into 5-20 6 per 
cent. gold bonds, thus increasing the demand for gold upon the Government to the 
extent of over $60,000,000 annually to pay the interest. Among the currency obli- 
— that had become the people's money, and on which their business was largely 

pased, was $830,000,000 of 7.3 notes and $218,000,000 of compound-interest notes, 
and one and two year notes, certificates of indebtedness, &c., suflicient to make up 
the amount here mentioned. 

Following the withdrawal of these currency notes asystematic war was made by 
banks upon legal-tender notes; and from one to four millions a month was taken 
from circulation and destroyed, until their volume was reduced from $450,000,000 
to $356,000,000 when the panic came on. The panic became so disastrous as to 
threaten the entire prostration of business, and in order to prevent this, President 
Grant's administration was compelled to reissue $26,000,000 of the legal-tenders to 
relieve the pressure. 
gress of his resumption bill, the object of which was to force all the debtors of the 
country who had contracted debts in paper currency to pay those debts in gold 
coin. A bill was passed demonetizing silver, and to resume specie payments, and 
by this means legal-tender notes were gradually to be destroyed, and bank notes 
issued to be put in their places, and all debts made legally payable in gold. 

These legislative enactments by which the debtors of the country were bank- 
rupted and stripped of their money and property for the benefit of money-lenders 
were engineered by banks for the purpose of getting rid of Government notes and 
to give them the entire control of the volume of currency, thus enabling them to 
carry on their schemes of inflation and contraction as a perpetual heir-loom to their 
anstitutions. 

The President, the United States Treasurer, the Comptroller, and other execu 


8, 476, 690 | 


No sooner was a temporary relief brought about by the re- | 
issue of the currency destroyed, than Mr. Sherman secured the passage by Con- | 
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tive officers, and the majority of both Houses of Congress aided these schemes 
and the banks are now attempting through these parties to secure a recharter of 

their corporations, and to perpetuate the public debt in their interests. 

The Comptroller goes into an elaborate defense of the national banks in his last 
report. He becomes a sort of an attorney for an extension of their charters and to 

relieve them from taxation. 

After attempting to show that the profit on their circulation is very small, he 
Says: 

“The proportion of taxation, national and State, imposed upon the banks has 
been shown to be greater than that upon any other moneyed capital, being in the 
| aggregate equal to an average of 4 per cent. upon the amount of their issues.” 

On page 56 of the Comptroller's report, after giving a table containing a state. 
ment of the amount of taxes, national and State, paid by the national banks from 
1866 to 1880, the age tne says: 
| ‘* These statistics show that during the fifteen years covered by this table the 
average amount annually paid by the national banks to the States and to the United 
States was $16 589,199, or more than 44 per cent. upon their capital stock ; during 
the last year given the total paid was $15,994,925, or more than 4 per cent. upon 
| the amount of the average circulation of the banks then in operation.” 

These statements are calculated to mislead the public in regard to bank taxation. 
It leaves the impression on the minds of the readers that the banks are excessively 
taxed, because they pay 3) per cent. on their capital, or 4 on the average amount 
of their circulation. As their circulating notes are used as currency, they are just 
| as much actual capital as the original capital investedin bonds. Instead of saying 
the banks pay 4 per cent. on their circulation, we should estimate what the rate 
would be on both circulation and capital, which is less than 2 per cent. 

Instead of calling their tax 34 per cent. on $463,821,985 of capital, or 4 per cent, 
| on $362,000,000 of note circulation, we should see what it would be on $825,821, 985 
of their combined capital and circulation. Nor is this all, for in reality we should 
add to their capital and circulation the amountof their deposits also, which would 
make an aggregate of $1,908,928,619. They have the use of these deposits about 
| the same as they do of their capital, and itis practically so much capital fortheir use, 

The Comptroller informs us that the banks have invested in bonds and stocks 
$480,714,553, and they have loans and discounts amounting to $1,169,032,303. If we 
add these two items, we find they have invested $1,649,736,856, on which they pay 
an annual tax of a little over $15,000,000, which is less than two-thirds of 1 per cent. 

He should go still further than this, for the Comptroller tells us that— 
|} ‘Under the law requiring the national banks to carry to surplus before deelar- 
ing dividends a certain proportion of their earnings, the national banks of the 
country have accumulated a fund, in addition t% their capital, which now amounts 
|} to $128,140,618. This surplus is not infringed upon, except in case of extraordi- 
nary losses, such as cannot be paid from the current earnings of the bank, and 
consequently forms with the capital the working fund of the bank.” 

If this surplus is a part of the working fund of the banks, as the Comptroller 
| says, why should it not also be taxed as much as any property in the nation? If 
we add the surplus to the capital, the circulating notes, and the deposits, it makes 
a fund of $2,037,068,727 in the hanus of these bankers, on which they pay an annual 
| tax of a little over $15,000,000, which is less than the half of 1 per cent. on the funds 
in their hands. 

And yet the Comptroller, the Secretary of the Treasury, the President, and Con- 
gress are attempting to relieve them from a part of the tax they are now paying. 
A part of the Comptroller's report is devoted to a defense of the national banking 
system, to an extension of their charters, and to relieving them from taxation. 
What other class of the community pay so small a tax in proportion to their means 
or make so large profits as the bankers? We know of none, except it be some of 
the leading railroad corporations. 

Between the railroad and the bank corporations the property produced by the 
masses of the people is being absorbed at a rapid rate. They levy contributions 
upon the currency and transportation of the products of the country that ab 
sorbs the largest share of the wealth produced, and yet they are taxed the least. 
But the efforts being made to remove the tax from bank circulation and deposits 
|} are not because the banks feel the tax oppressive, but because they want all re 
| strictions to the increase of their currency removed. If the tax was removed from 
their circulation they could double the volume of their notes and suffer no loss, 
even if the money lay idle in their safes, But with a tax of 35 or 4 per cent., as 
| stated by the Comptroller, it is not profitable to increase their circulation, unless 
| they can find active use for their money. It is the power to inflate and contract 

the volume of currency free from taxes they care the most for. The bankers, many 

of them, make more nioney outside of their banks than they do inside. This is 
| done by controlling the volume of currency, and thus regulating the prices of 

property, of which they take due advantage. Butthe profits inside are far greater 
than the officers of the banks or Comptroller Knox would have the people think 
they were. 

The Comptroller informs us that the surplus now accumulated under the law 
requiring ‘‘a certain portion of their earnings” to be laid aside as a surplus is 
$128, 140,618. And what is that ‘‘ certain portion,” as defined by the law, that is te 
be thus used? Let the actitself state. 

Section 33 of the act organizing the national banks reads as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That the directors of any association may, semi-an- 
nually, each year declare a dividend of so much of the net profits of the association 
as they shall judge expedient ; but each association shall, before the declaration of 
| a dividend, carry one-tenth part of its net profits of the preceding half year to the 
surplus fund until the same shall amount to 20 per cent. of its capital stock. 

Now if $128,140,618 is 10 per cent. of their net profits, the entire profits would 
| be ten times that, or $1,281,406,180. If we allow an annual average of $450,000, 000 
for eighteen years for their capital, we find they have made about 16 per cent. on 
their entire capital according to their own showing. But they have laid aside a 
surplus of more than 20 per cent. of their capital stock from one-tenth of their earn- 
ings, which is an evidence that $128,140,618 is far less than one-tenth of their net 
earnings. 

| The annual reports prepared for the public by the banks, giving a statement of 
| their dividends, &c.. are many of them cooked up for the occasion. The facts can- 
| not be denied that the bankers are, as a class, the richest men in the nation, and 
are only exceeded in their enormous wealth by a few railroad managers. ‘That the 
banks would flood the country with their notes and resort to extensive inflation 
and contraction is clearly indicated by statements made both by Comptroller Knox 
and by United States Treasurer Gilfillan. Mr. Knox, on page 64 of his last report, 
says: 2 

“The amount of circulation issued to national banks for the year ending Novem 
ber 1, 1881, was $30,979,630, including $5,233,580 issued to banks organized daring 
the year. The amount retired during the year was $14,075,054, and the actual in 
crease for the same period w4s, therefore, $16,904,576, making the total on Novem: 
ber 1 $359,422,738, which is the largest amount outstanding at any one time. 
| Since November 1, 1881, about three million dollars more have been added to the 
circulation of the banks. Now, if the banks will inflate their currency $16,904,576 0 

one year, when they pay a tax, as the Comptroller states, of 4 per cent. on their cir- 
| culation, what wean they not do in the way of inflation, poview the tax was 
taken off? We are not left in doubt as to what they would do, for United States 
Treasurer Gilfillan, in the financial reports for 1880, tells us just how the banks 
now manage in this regard. He says: 1 : , 

‘‘InJanuary and February, 1875, a certain bank retired its circulation from $308,490 
to $45,000 by deposits of legal-tender notes. Between September 26, 1876, and Miss 
| 26, 1877, and before that deposit was exhausted it increased its circulation to 450,00 
| Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, itagain reduced its circulation toss ee 
On September 19, 1877, nine days after completing the deposits for this reduction, 

















- cain began to take out additional circulation, although $42,550 of prior deposits 
~ ned in the Treasury, and by the 26th of that month its circulation had again 
increased to $450,000. July 22, 1872, its circulation had again been increased 
“$450,000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced its circulation to $45,000, 
ind in August and September, 1879, again increased it to $450,000, at which it now 
“mains, the balance of its former legal-tender deposit then in the Treasury being 
1) G15. From January 13, 1875, to the date of this report, $778,275 of its notes 
ave been redeemed, of which only $40,700 were redeemed at the expense of the 
h ink, although, during more than one-third of that period it had outstanding and 
was deriving the benefit from the fall amount of circulation which its capital author- 
ved. ‘The only assessments which heve been made on the bank for the expense 
of redeeming its notes were $24.14 in 1875, and $4.39 in 1878. At one time there were 
> actual circulation $852,550 of its notes, although the highest amount ever borne 
a its books was $450,000." : ; f 
fhe Treasurer informs us that other banks have been increasing and decreasing 
sheir circulation in a similar manner. Now, in what situation does such a condi- 
tion of currency place the business of the country, we ask? <A stable currency is 
one of the essential elements of stability and prosperity to business enterprises. 

\ fluctuating volume of currency is one of the worst devices ever discovered to 
enable the manipulators of that currency to bankrupt business men and defraud 
vie producing unete of the country. 

iInstrong contrast to this fluctuating bank currency stands the legal-tender notes, 
+e volume of which has only changed under the grinding force of laws enacted by 
ankers especially for the purpose. Since May 31, 1878, the volume of Govern- 
ent currency has been invariable, and it will so remain until some law is passed 
»ither to inerease or decrease that volume. 

‘The banks, on the contrary, inserted a clause in the resumption act, giving them 
the power to increase their circulation to more than five times its present volume, 
or to within 10 per cent. of the entire bonded debt, and under existing laws, also, 
they can retire the entire amount of their circulation at their pleasure. In Feb- 
yuary, 1881, in order to defeat a bill passed by Congress depriving them of the 
»sower to thus suddenly contract and expand their circulation, they retired 
about eighteen million dollars of their notes in a few days’ time. We all know the 
disastrous effects caused by that act. Had not the Secretary of the Treasury come 
tothe rescue and put legal tenders in circulation by the millions in exchange for 
jonds, wide-spread business disaster would have followed. The business interest 
of this country must not be left at the mercy of men who would thus abuse the 
power placed in their hands. These banks should be deprived of the power they 
now hold over the volume of currency. 

he facts and figures here given are mainly taken from the reports of the officers 
of the Government, and therefore they cannot be ignored nor setaside by the mem- 
pers of Congress. It will not do, either, for the present legislators to reject them. 
ihe men now in Congress have it in their power to strangle this monopoly that is 
sucking the life-blood out of the people. Many of these banks have now about 
outlived their legal chartered existence given to them by ignorant and corrupt 

vislators, and the verdict of the people is—let them die. This Congress should 
nissan act forever prohibiting the organizing or rechartering of banks of issue. 








\ general law authorizing banks of deposit and discount, by which the money of 


the people shall be made secure, is desirable. But no bank should be allowed to 
sue currency or to control its volume. Why should the Government create 
ney and give it to the rich bankers for nothing? ‘The legal-tender notes were 
ssued in exchange for labor and property given to the Government by the people 
oreceived them. The bankers have given nothing of value to the Government 
the $562,000,000 of currency they have received. 
fhe amendment to Senator SUERMAN'’s bill, offered by Senator PLuMp, of Kansas, 
tains some of the best features in reference to the currency and public debt of 
bill yet presented that we have seen. It could be improved by making the 
u certiticates and notes it provides for issuing a legal tender for all debts, pub- 
and private. Senator PLUMB’s Dill, or one similar, should certainly be passed 
this Congress. 
{s suggested in my letter to Senator Breck, if Congress was to pass a bill to issue 
$62,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, to take the place of the present bank 
currency, it could provide the labor and material to build and equip two lines of 
railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and place fifty first-class iron 
steamers on the ocean, thus providing cheap transportation both for our national 
and international commerce ; and it would leave the currency in a far better con- 
dition than it is now in. ‘i 
Is the present Congress wise enough to see, appreciate, and inaugurate these 
great reforms in our currency? We ardently hope and trust that it is and will. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to keep open the option and 
control of the United States Government over the payment of its 
national debt, in the interest of the whole people, and appropriates 
the worse than idle money in the Treasury for this purpose, besides 
providing for the conversion of the remainder of the debt into non- 
interest-bearing notes of the Treasury to be a legal tender in the ex- 
tinguishment of this debt and the establishment of a safe and popu- 
lar currency. 

Even withsuch an addition to the volume of ourcurrency we would 
uot have an amount, either per capita or in gross, equal to that in 
use in this country in 1865-66 ; and the people, thus freed from burdens 
aid provided with the means of promoting enterprise, would take 
new and mighty strides in material progress and power under so wise 
and benign a policy. 

lu this connection I beg leave to quote again from the philan- 
thropic sage and financier whose name I have just used, in his trench- 
aut and able letter to Secretary Folger, as illustrating my position 
u this question. Mr. Cooper says, among other things: 


Your report informs us that all but $250,000 of the silver coin in the Treasury 
is already covered by these silver certificates, and that the currency in circulation 
as been increased to the extent of $66,000,000 by the issue of these certificates. 
Can you new withdraw these certificates without contracting the currency that 
anount! Do you think it would be a sate experiment to contract the circulating 
niedium $66,000,000? You say the “ circulation of 966,000,000 of silver certiticates 
seemed an inexpedient addition to the pape. currency.” Do you think that after 
iaving put them in circulation, and business »perations had been based upon them, 
pnces Increased as a result of such inflation, and debts contracted on them, that 
it would be a just and safe experiment now to take this currency away and leave 
that much less money in cireulation? Would the business men be satisfied to use 
“ver coin in place of certificates that they prefer to gold coin? 

ou intimate that the national banks under existing laws might, if they were 
“isposed, “cause a serious contraction of the currency and grave embarrassments 
to business by retiring their circulating notes, and refer to the results of such 
‘ransactions at the time of the passage of the refunding Dill by the last Congress. 
“aa such Serious consequences and grave embarrassments to business followed the 
. ~ tion of only $18,000,000 of bank notes last spring, what would be the result 

y 16 W ithdrawal of $66,000,000 of silver certificates? 
for then’, that “there need be no apprehension of a too limited paper circulation, 
a ‘¢ national banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantities as the laws 
! trade demand, and as security therefor the Government holds its own bonds.’ 
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It is very evident that the banks would gladly issue their notes in any quantities 
to be required as money, and therein lies the danger. The silver certiticates are 
based on their full value in coin in the Treasury, but what assurances have you 
that the banks would be able to redeem the increased volume of their notes in coin. 
Basing a bank currency that is not a legal tender on Government bonds does not 
a the business community from the effects of a dangerous inflation or from 
sank suspension and panics afterward. The bill holder might be secured, but 
business men would not be protected against a sudden contraction of the cur 
rency which might make the depositors unsafe. 

Again, you question the constitutional right to issue legal-tender notes in times 
of peace, and suggest that these notes be deprived of their legal-tender quality. 

It seems to me that in making such a suggestion you could not have a just ap- 
preciation of the value of these notes to the people, or realize to what extent that 
value is enhanced by their legal-tender quality. 

You admit, however, that legal-tender notes ‘‘are without doubt a convenient 
and safe currency for the people, and that it is for the profit of the Government to 
continue their circulation,” and yet you advise taking from them one of their most 
valuable qualities. Do you not know that by depriving these notes of their legal- 
tender function you would diminish the volume of legal debt-paying money to the 
extent of $346,862,000 at once?) Have you considered what would be the effect of 
such a course upon the debtors! If your policy was carried out, it would prac- 
tically force every debtor in the country to meet his obligations in gold coin; and, 
although those debts have been contracted in legal notes, in silver certificates and 
in silver coin, you now advise Congress to withdraw the silver certificates, to re- 
move the legal-tender quality of the Treasury notes, and to stop the coinage of 
silver dollars. I trust Congress will be too wise and too just to heed such advice 
as this, for if they legislate to carry out your suggestions they would inevitably 
bring upon the country one of the most widespread and long-continued panics ever 
known in the history of this country; a panic that would involve the business 
men in bankruptcy and inaugurate a revolution among the laboring classes. 

Has not the Supreme Court repeatedly decided that the issue of legal-tender 
notes by the Government was a constitutional measure, and as these notes are new, 
as you say, ‘‘a convenient and safe currency” and ‘‘a profit to the Government,” 
and are preferred to either gold or silver coin by the business men of the nation, 
and for twenty years have thus been used, would it not be financial suicide to at- 
tempt either to remove their legal-tender quality or to withdraw them from cir 
culation?) Are they not in fact the only stable currency we have? For the last 
three and a half years their volume has been fixed aad uniform. That volume can 
only be changed by act of Congress, and after the most mature deliberation, while 
the currency of the banks is fluctuating enormously at the pleasure of bank offi- 
cers. Your report even admits that the banks by retiring their circulation ‘* might 
cause a serious contraction of the currency and grave embarrassments in busi- 
ness," and you advise as a remedy that they simply be required to give previous 
notice of their intention to retire their circulation; but will your suggestions in 
that regard remedy the evils of contraction or of inflation? 

The banks now hold the power of almost unlimited inflation and contractior, 
which power they are using to their own advantage, and there will be no stability 
or safety in business until that power is taken from them. 

The constitutional right to coin money, to make legal tenders, and to issue cur 
rency rests in Congress alone, and the people will never secure justice between 
debtors and creditors, until, as Thomas Jetierson said, ‘‘ bank paper is suppressed, 
and the function of issuing currency is restored to the Government to whom it 
belongs,” and all currency, whether coin or paper, is made a legal tender for debt. 

Again, I cannot but regard your suggestion to stop the coinage of silver as ex- 
ceedingly unwise. From your own statements it appears that nearly all the silver 
dollars now in the Treasury are covered by silver certificates, and these certifi 
cates have been issued on a deposit of an equivalent in gold coin, showing conclu 
sively that certificates which you intimate are ‘‘ redeemable in silver dollars worth 
but eighty-eight cents in gold” are preferred by the people for business uses to 
gold coin. 

Mr. John Thompson, of the Chase National Bank, has declared that : 

‘** The sooner silver and silver certificates constitute the major part of our money 


| the farther off will be a panic and a revolution.” 


Instead of withdrawing silver certificates, the Government should issue certifi 
cates covering all of the gold and silver coin and bullion that the people choose to 
deposit with the Government. If this was done, and bank notes withdrawn, and 
legal-tender notes were made interchangeable with gold and silver coin and cer- 
titicates, we should for once get a sound currency; one that could not be inflated 
and contracted at the option of bank presidents, and one that would be impartial 
in adjusting claims between debtors and creditors. 

Your suggestion, too, that the bonds be all paid in gold coin values, might well be 
regarded as not only unwise but unjust to the American people, who have the bonds 
to pay. You must not forget that most of the original bonds were issued when 
both gold and silver coin, and Treasury notes were the lawful money of the country, 
and that the original ren only paid thirty-eight cents on the dollar in coin 
for some of them, and that a large majority of those bonds were sold at less than 
sixty-two cents on the dollar, in coin. Those bonds, many of them, were paid for 
in Treasury notes, and were redeemable inthose notes as well as coin. Where is 
the justice, Lask, in compelling the people now to pay all these bonds in gold? 
Have the people no rights that are to be respected in this matter? Must the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government be run in theinterests of a few thousand bond- 
holders and bankers, and in a way that would bankrupt the business men of the 
nation, and throw the working classes into idleness? Have the 50,000,000 of peo- 
ple no rights to be looked after and protected by the Government? Justice to all 
parties demands that both the principal and interest of the public debt should be 
paid in the same kind and volume of money as was in circulation when these bonds 
were placed on the market. 

If England and Germany are disposed to pass laws permitting bankers, bond- 
holders and money-lenders to extort money unjustly from the business men and 
working classes, by making all debts payable in gold coin, does it follow that the 
United States should do the same? When you talk about a standard of value, 
you should remember that since 1862 gold, silver, and legal-tender notes have all 
veen standarjls of value in this country, except tor the period between 1873 and 
1878, when silver was demonetized in the interest of the Pondholders and money- 
lenders, and the Government was making every effort possible to destroy the legal- 
tender notes. 

During these years the nation was in a deluge of panics and bankruptcies, and 
relief did not come until silver was remonetized and the destruction of greenbacks 
was stopped. 

Do you wish to see a return of such times? If so, let your suggestions in regard 
to the currency be carried out, and you soon will see a return. 

The removal of the tax on bank deposits is also a question of doubtful value 
According to the late report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the aggregate 
deposits are about $1,083,000,000 in the national banks. This money belongs to 
the people, and the banks get the use of most of it for nothing, and they have the 
interest derived from loaning it back to the people. Their loans and discounts 
amount to $1,469,022,303. Their capital stock 1s only about $463,821,008 and nearly 
$400,000,000 of this is invested in United States bonds that are exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

They have given to them by the Government, without cost, $362,000,000 of bank- 
notes, which they loan as money. They pay no tax on their bonds, they get their 
deposits and notes for nothing, and pay only the half of 1 per cent. tax on the 
notes, and as much more on their deposits. Although among the richest corpora- 


| tions in the nation and taxed the least, and they get money for nothing, the bankers 
' are about the only parties who complain of excessive taxation. 
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There is another suggestion or two In yout 
very inexpedient to have adopted, and that is to modify the tariff, reduce the reve- 
nues, and defer the payment of the public debt. 

As you very correctly say, “the business of the country so thrives as to endure 
the onerous taxation and yet grow in volume and in profits, and still yield the Gov- 
ernment a surplus over its needs If the country is thus prosperous, and nobody 
complains of taxation but the bankers, and there is so large a surplus as to “‘em- 
barrass the Government to dispose of it,’ why ask the next generation to pay the 
public debt? Why not apply every dollarof these surplas funds to pay the 33 per 
cent. bonds. and in three years have them all canceled, and have the money now 
invested in them put into business to employ labor, where it will bear its portion 
of taxation and contribute further to the increased and permanent prosperity of 
the country? 

Tam aware that $242 000 of these 34 per cent. bonds are held as security for 
bank circulati and there is where the principle source of trouble arises ; but if 
you had simply suggested to Congress to pass an act to provide for issuing legal- 
tender notes to take the place of any retired bank-notes, you would not only have 
prevented any contraction of the paper currency, but greatly facilitated the rapid 
cancellation of the remainder of the public debt, and settled all dithiculties about 
the currency. 

When the 3§ per cent. bonds are all paid, would it not have been a wise sugges- 
tion to have oie to have Congress provide for investing the surplus revenue sufli- 
cient to offset the balance of the bonded debt, so that to all intents and purposes it 
would be all paid within the next few years? 

The present revenues of the Government with judicious management are suffi- 
cient to practically cancel the entire public debt in seven or eight years. It seems 
to me, from reading your report, that these financial questions have not received 
is careful consideration at your hands as they should have received, and that you 
have looked at them from the stand-point of the banker, the bondholder, and the 





report that it seems to me would be | 
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nized, or authoritative change of the policy of this Government jy 
regard to silver and the bimetallic standard? The President’s words 
imply either an abandonment of that policy, still young, or the fact 
that some newer one has been adopted. Clearly Congress will haye 
to be consulted and the people informed of any change from our 
present policy in this regard, for I take it, sir, that never again wil] 
be repeated in this Congress or by executive dictum the dark-closet 
and star-chamber edicts or legislation by which the people were un- 
wittingly robbed for years of their silver coinage. Such a change of 
policy as the President indicates can never be brought about by ip 
ference or implication. ' 
The President also adds that the silver certificates “are an unnec.. 


| essary addition to the paper currency, a sufficient amount of which 


may be readily supplied by the national banks.” No more readily than 


as now, nor so easily and cheaply ; besides, to those who prefer a coin 
basis the silver certificate has the advantage of this circumstance 
while the national-bank note has no coin basis whatever. r 

No, Mr. Chairman, the public are aroused on these matters; they are 
not asking for any reduction of taxation ; they do not cry for the perpet- 
uation of our debt; they do not ask a decrease in our currency; they 
want the debt paid; they want the national banking incubus taken oif 


| our prosperity, and demand that in no case shall our Government 


money-lender, and not from that of the masses of the laboring people, who create | 


the wealth of the nation and have its debts to pay. 

I think it would be a sounder financial policy to reverse the legislation you have 
advised. 

Instead of withdrawing the coin certificates, issue others on all the gold and 
silver coin and bullion that is presented to be exchanged for them, and have those 
certificates redeemable in either gold or silver coin or legal-tender notes. 

Instead of stopping the coinage of silver dollars make its coinage unlimited. 

Instead of withdrawing the legal-tender quality of the greenbacks and issuing 
the paper currency for the banks only, retire all bank currency and issue an equal 
volume of legel-tender notes to take its place. 

Instead of taking the tax off the bank deposits put more on their circulating 
notes and tax them out of existence. 

Instead of reducing the revenues so as to get rid of paying the bonds, let the 
revenues increase, and pay the bonds off as soon as possible. 

Insiead of forcing the next generation to pay a part of the public debt, let it be 
all paid by this generation, and as soon as the revenues of the Government will 
permit. Debts are a bad legacy to leave posterity. 

Instead of contracting the currency and ruining business men and forcing 
laborers into idleness, let the volume gradually increase per capita as the popula- 
tion and business increases, and thus secure to our country a currency as uniform 
in its measuring power as the yard-stick or pound-weight, and by this means keep 
up the tide of prosperity that is now spreading so beneficially over the country. 

Let the legéslation be for the benetit of the people who create the wealth of the 
nation, and not solely for those who absorb that wealth by monopolizing the cur 
rency. 

I see that Senator SHERMAX, who for four years was in control of the Treasury 
Department, has submitted a bill to Congress to refund the 3} percents into 3 
per cent. bonds, payable after five years. The sole object of this bill is to help 
the banks out of their present difticulty and aid them to fasten the debt on the 
people. They must now purchase 4 or 44 per cent. bonds at a premium or retire 
their circulation, or new bonds must be provided for investment to secure circula- 
tion. All through Mr. SHERMAN’s administration of the Treasury Department he 
managed the finances of the Government as much as possible in the interests of 
the bankers, and, now he has become a Senator, he is at work for them again. 

From statements made both in your report and in previous reports of Mr. SHER 
MAN, of the prebable amount of surplus revenue, it is evident the 34 per cent. bonds 
can be paid in less than four years. Why put them where they cannot be paid 
then! Why not manage the Treasury for once in the interest of the pedple and 
not for bankers solely ? 

My attention was called to the dangerous power banks hold and the widespread 
ruin they can bring upon the country by inflation and contraction fifty years ago, 
through a knowledge of the maladministration of the Second United States Bank 
That bank, we are told, paid $1,500,000 for its charter. Ithad a capital of $38,000,000, 
with the privilege of issuing four dollars of currency to one dollar of capital. It 
was so recklessly managed that, with $40,000,000 loaned on its promises to pay 
coin, it only had $300,000 in coin to its $40,000,000 of debt. When this fact was 
cliscovered the president of the bank had to leave the country to save his life. 

Benton, in his Thirty Years’ History of Congress, declared that the managers of 
that bank expended $3,000,000 in bribing Senators and Members of Congress and 
editors to obtain a recharter. I trust that no such charges will ever be brought 
ngainst the present Congress for efforts to secure an extension of the charter and 
franchises of the present national banks, institutions fully as dangerous as the old 
United States Bank. The national banks have a dangerous power placed in their 
hands under the best of managers. By increasing the volume of their notes, loans 
and discounts, they can inflate prices, encourage speculation and extravagant liv- 
ing, and by contracting their notes and curtailing ious they cau lower prices 
and bankrupt business men. Taking advantage of this power, they can sell while 
prices are high and buy when they are low, and by these means they can make for- 
tunes for themselves and friends. F 

By having this power the prosperity and adversity of the country is practically 
placed in their hands. The power to issue currency should be taken away from 
the banks and placed in the hands of Congress. When this is done, and we have a 
uniform volume of paper currency issued by the Government for the benefit of the 
people, we shall have continued and uniform prosperity in all parts of our com- 
mon country that will prepare the way for securing justice among all classes of 
citizens. 

Hoping that you will give careful consideration to these subjects, I am, respect- 
fully yours 

PETER COOPER. 

Nor can I, Mr. Chairman, quit this important subject without re- 

the retirement of the silver certificates and the stoppage of the com- 


pulsory coinage of silver dollars. 
The President says: 


seek to continue a paternal scheme for the continuation of a national 
interest-bearing debt, represented by untaxed bonds, as a refuge for 
the idle or worse than idle capital of the privileged classes to hide 
their surplus wealth in when it has accumulated beyond their in- 


| dustry or ability to manage in legitimate and ordinary business enter- 


prises and channels. 
The question, therefore, before us is, shall we pay the debt or per- 
petuate it as the basis of a moneyed aristocracy and banking oligarchy? 


Chinese Immigration, 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the first time in the history of this nation we 
are called upon to enact laws looking to the suppression or preven 
tion of immigration from a particular section or country. A hun- 
dred years ago such a proposition or idea would have looked like, 
and have been so regarded, the very height of foolishness, Have 


MISSOURI, 


| we then, indeed, in so incredible a short space of time (in the life of 





a nation) become so great, our population so dense, our ability to pro- 
vide for, govern, and subsist so limited or nearly exhausted that, 
like the castaways upon some lonely island in mid-ocean, we are 
casting about us to discover upon what we are to subsist, or the 
more direful extremity, preparing to cast lots to decide who shall die 
first to satisfy the cravingsof hunger? No, no; nothing of this kind 
is dreamed of, or even anticipated, by the most fertile imagination. 

God, in His goodness, has been bounteous to America and Ameri- 
cans, locking up in her fertile hills and rich valleys and enriching 
the alluvial soil of her broad and almost boundless prairies, filling 
the very bowels of the earth with coal, iron, and the precious metals, 
uplifting her forests and laying her rivers from zone to zone, giving 
us asa nationa far greater variety of soil, products, and climate than 
that enjoyed by any other nation under the sun. All this we feel and. 
fully enjoy, and this day we are entitled to the proud distinction ot 
being the granary of the world. No other nation, old or young, has 
a greater surplus for exportation of the substantials or necessaries 0! 


| life than the United States of America, and still, with all this, our 


capabilities and possibilities are scarcely conceived of and now here 
realized. We have but just rounded to, after our first centennia! 
voyage, while England, France, Spain, and I believe others of out 


| European rivals are more than a thousand years old; the magnitude 


of our own greatness but just begins to dawn upon us. The applica 


} 
ere ; : hee ; | tion of steam and electricity are working wonders when supported 
ferring to the language of the President, in his recommendation of | yi £ ] 


by our wonderful and unsurpassed natural advantages. We are 


| amazed at the rapidity with which we move and with which we pass 
| and have passed nations of the Old World that had grown to man- 


| hood ere we were born. 


Tapprove of the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, that pro- | 


vision be made for the early retirement of silver certificates, and that the act 
requiring their issue be repealed. They were issued in pursuance of the policy of 
the Government to maintain silver at or near the gold standard, and were accord- 
ingly made receivable for all customs, taxes, and public dues. 


I ask the President, I ask Congress, if there is any recorded, recog- ! 


In the midst of this grand career we ask 
ourselves the question, Shall any be prohibited from leaving the 
land of bondage and oppression to find a home in the land of free- 
dom and liberty? Shall we put up barriers and restrictions 80 that 
those who can and would come shall not be permitted ? : 
Once it was said “ America, proud, happy, thrice happy America, 
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the home of the oppressed and the asylum of the emigrant, where the 


-itizen of every clime and the child of every creed may roam free and 
yntrammeled as the wild winds of heaven—cold must be the heart 
that thrills not at the name of America.” So say we all; and this 
jay and forever we stretch out our arms to the nations of earth and 
we invite them to come and find a home and become citizens among 
is, But here the curtain falls, the scene changes, and we are compelled 
to present the opposite side of the picture. This unbounded generos- 
:y and cosmopolitan liberality upon our part toward the world is 
rejected by acertain nation and people. Old, itisvery true, asanation 
but great only in the magnitude of her domain and the number of 
er subjects. I refer of course to China and to the vast millions of 
jer inhabitants. She furnishes less of our foreign population in pro- 
ortion to hernumbers than any other nation on the globe with whom 
ve trade and do business, and of the one hundred and odd thousand 
who are here now none, comparatively speaking, become citizens. 
(hey do not come here for that purpose. They have no sympathy 
with our civilization or Government. 

The Government of China is imperial in form and practice, corrupt 
ind despotic; the chasm between the rulers and the common people 
is deep, dark, and wide; the rich are very rich, the poor are in the 
most debased, dejected, and pinching poverty; and this condition of 
things has been unchanged for centuries. ‘To the majority life is an 
unchanged agony, and men and women are sold as chattels and be- 
come slaves for life, and no escape except by death. And the price 
paid is so small as to give no appreciation of human life, and these 
poor, miserable creatures are often beaten to death for trivial of- 
fenses. Infants are left exposed and die from starvation, and no 
punishment follows. The history of China is sickening and revolt- 
ing, and it would be but reasonable to suppose that of all people 
upon the face of the earth, these would be the ones most likely to 
appreciate the blessings of freedom and liberty, and that when these 
cruel manacles of slavery were broken they would bound into a new 
life and at once begin a new career of rapid and progressive devel- 
opwent. But what are the facts? History attests that wherever 
the Chinese have gone they have taken their habits, methods, and 
civilization with them, and history does not record an exception to 
thisrule. They seem to be as changeless and unalterably fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. What a striking contrast to 
the millions that come to our shores from all other parts of the civ- 
lized world, who soon adopt our modes and manners of life, keep step 
to our new civilization, and are soon absorbed in the mass of human- 
ity with which they are surrounded. 

[he Chinese alone are an exception. American life and influences 
ore powerless to move or change this peculiar race, who seem to be 
cast in the form, feature, habit, manners, and costume of their ances- 
tral fathers before them. Thus materially fixed they come here not 
as freemen, but as serfs or slaves, live and die, and their bones are 
sent back to their native country. That they are a disturbing ele- 
ment in society all parties, sects, and creeds on the Pacific slope 
attest. There is no politics in this question. The high-toned Repub- 
lican and Democrat occupy a common platform beside the ‘‘sand- 
lotter” and labor reformer. As a proof of this, let us take the elec- 
tion returns for 1879 upon this separate proposition of Chinese im- 
migration for California and Nevada, and we find 161,897 voting to 
restrict, or against, and 1,066 in favor. These 163,000 voters repre- 
sent nearly 900,000 inhabitants who, for more than a fourth of a 
century, have beheld the workings and effect of cooly importation ; 
and what question that is to add to or take from their wealth, pros- 
perity, and progressive development is possible or probable to receive 
so unanimous a verdict? I confess my mind is unable to frame or 
even conjecture such an issue. 

The States east of the Rocky Mountains are in no condition to 
enter into and fully approximate the evil resulting from the importa- 
tion of these Mongolian slaves, but the people of California, Nevada, 
and a few special localities, who have been brought face to face with 
the workings of this system, are surely more competent to sit in 
judgment and give us their verdict as to the result, both present and 
prospective, for it is only by the past and present that we may fore- 
cast the future. If, therefore, the experience of California, Nevada, 
and other communities where these heterogeneous people have lived 
ind now live, has proven very unsatisfactory and with no prospectof 
provement, had we not best be guided by their experience, and, 
taking “time by the forelock,” pluck up this evil before it becomes 
uore formidable and difficult to control. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky, in his able and com- 
prehensive speech yesterday, in alluding to the platforms of the politi- 
cal parties of this country, was kind enough to mention and place in 
the proper attitude the declaration of the Greenback Labor party 
ipon the Chinese labor problem; and not only upon this particular 
hase of the labor question has the National party published its faith 
'o the world, but upon this vital issue in its broadest and most gen- 
eral sense, and I will take the liberty to incorporate in my remarks 
‘ie preamble to the platform of the National Greenback Labor party, 
opted at Chicago in 1680, and the third and fourth resolutions of 
the same: 

Platform adopted by the National Greenback Labor convention at Chicago. 


Civil government should guarantee the divine right of every laborer to the results 
‘is toil, thus enabling the producers of wealth to provide themselves with the 
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means for physical comfort and the facilities for mental, social, and moral culture ; 
and we condemn as unworthy of our civilization the barbarism which imposes upon 
the ae a state of perpetual drudgery as the price of bare animal 
existence. Notwithstanding the enormous increase of productive power, the uni- 
versal introduction of labor-saving machinery, and the discovery of new agents for 
the increase of wealth, the task of the laborer is scarcely lightened, the hours of 
toil are but little shortened, and few producers are lifted from poverty into com- 
fort and pecuniary independence. e associated monopolies, the international 
syndicates, and otherincome classes demand dear money and cheap labor; a“ strong 
government,” and hence a weak people. 
, * 7 * . 7 . 


3. That labor should be so protected by national and State authority as to equal- 
ize its burdens and to insure a just distribution of its results. The eight-hour law 
of Congress should be enforced, the sanitary condition of industrial establishments 
ae under rigid control, the competition of convict contract labor abolished, a 

yureau of labor statistics established, factories, mines, and workshops inspected, 
the eee of children under fourteen years of age forbidden, and wages paid 
in cash. 

4. Slavery being simply cheap labor, and cheap labor being simply slavery, the 
importation and presence of Chinese serfs necessarily tends to brutalize and de- 

rade American labor; therefore immediate steps should be taken to abrogate the 

urlingame treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no ambiguity in these resolutions, no uncer- 
tain sound ; each resolution is a full, clear-cut declaration. As a 
party, one of the cardinal principles and pillars of support is the 
protection of labor. We believe with the great and good Lincoln, 
“that labor being prior to is superior to capital, as capital could 
not have existed without it.” Labor should be encouraged, enno- 
bled, protected, and justly rewarded. The individual who by the 
sweat of his face earns his bread should be regarded as one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, and but obeying the divine command. We, asa 
nation, cannot be said to promote and encourage this labor when 
we permit Chinese labor-slaves to be imported and introduced into 
this Republic and sold by their masters as they now are. We should 
not permit the exportation of felons, professional beggars, stolen 
children, vagrants—the very dregs and wrecks of despotism from 
Asiatic or European countries—and thus bring their debased human- 
ity and cast them upon us, and thereby relieving their decaying 
society from a terrible influence and at the same time infest ours 
with the same. 

This has gone on too long already, and we are beginning to reap 
the results—disorder, strikes, riot, and bloodshed—requiring a large 
increase in the police force, caused by an unhealthy, feverish excite- 
ment keeping the large cities and towns on the Pacific slope ripe for 
riot at all times, and especially when business enterprise and im- 
provement are restricted and crippled by stringency in financial 
depression, shortage in crops, or any of the many causes that are liable 
to sweep over a country from time to time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not — the immigration of Chinese 
solely on the ground of their failure to adopt our manners and cus- 
toms and of entering into our new civilization, nor yet for the sim- 
plicity and frugality of their manner of living. If chop-sticks, with 


a little rice and tea and a pipe of opium, will satisfy the demands of 


his being, I should not object. But, Mr. Speaker, after he enjoys, or 
could enjoy, all that we enjoy, he refuses to renounce his allegiance 
to the mother country, and when war or invasion comes upon us they 
slink behind their foreign allegiance and would see our country dis- 
membered and destroyed ere they would strike a blow. They come 
to enjoy the fruit and benefits of good government, but not to help 
make it, improve it, or preserve it. I shall therefore vote for the 
bill. 


Public Building at Louisville, Kentucky. 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ALBERT 8. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 24, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 521) for the construction of a public building at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the present Congress I introduced a bill 
(Tl. R. No. 521) calling for the construction of a building at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, commensurate with the needs of its public business. 
The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds have unanimously 
reported back and recommended the passage of a substitute for the 
bill, CH. R. No. 3846,) which is now upon the Calendar, to be voted 
upon when reached. A similar bill for a larger amount received the 
approbation of the committee in the last Congress, but under our 
system of rules, which seem to have been framed to prevent rather 
than to secure legislation, it never came to a vote. In support of 
that bill I presented certain statements with accompanying data. 
Some few of the facts then stated I now, but in a reriesd form, 
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again lay before the House, so that any gentleman desiring it may Comparative table. 
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have ample time and opportunity for investigating their truth and | 
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ole ff > sn sneer . sail al . . - | Saint Paul, Minn ‘ , 498 37, 507 | , 66 : 
rn —- f money are concerned, for the establishment of public ae in. | 55, B13 427, 415 200, 000 ' 
HULGINgs, F ; : 2 Dubuque, lowa-. 22, 254 418, 511 | 201, 528 1, 
Another and very important branch of the public service which | Utica, N. Y.. 33, 913 381, 935 | 406, 000 | 3 
involves much business and whose gross receipts are quite large is Se W — oo aan 9 ro -_ a : 
> Ana — " » Rides: piaeen abies seein italian ‘ | imington, Del ... 2, 499 367, 795 5, 070 | 9, 
the Post-Office Department. As its expenses are greater than its | portsmouth, N. H .... 9) 690 360, 586 | 205, 006 ® 135. 363 
receipts, it yields no revenue and is not included in the report of the | Atlanta, Ga... wt 37, 421 344, 364 | 272, 310 | 2, 970, 023 
Secretary of the Treasury. These three sources—internal revenue, | Mobile, Als... . 31, 205 299, 088 | 448, 640 | 5, 633, 954 
postal receipts, and customs dues—when aggregated show the amount Evansville, Ind. . é 29, 288 296, 470 333, 340 4, 222, 996 
af mublic basknem et any see leak oa for tals thee duntnal if Des Moines, Iowa 22, 408 274, 239 240, 079 3, 288, 054 
pu 1685S at any given point, and furnish 16 pring ipa 1 New Haven, Conn 62, 882 224, 872 235, 571 3. 934, 608 
not the only rule for determining the necessity and character of its | Memphis, Tenn...... 33, 593 205, 866 366, 900 | 
public buildings. Of course there are exceptional features in the | Grand Rapids, Mich... 32, 015 196, 786 210, 242 
claims of some cities, such as the existence of a United States court, | Madison, Wis...-----. 10, 325 196, 419 353, 688 | 
iiiaen Adminame dn”. ak alia aaniickneeidies aaah aes fas | a 27, 730 189, 028 | 69, 718 
pe agency, &¢. ut alter careful review O the subject, 1 sub- Key West, Fla 9, 890 172, 134 | 24, 415 | 
mit that the rule just stated is a fair and just one when applied to | Little Rock, Ark 13, 185 164, 814 248, 000 
the whole country. Desiring, therefore, to obtain this information, | Pensacola, Fla 6, 845 157, 507 | 111, 296 
I sent letters to the heads of Departments having control of these | Charieston, 5. ¢ .o me, 8) | 
itaatn mel ehtntend 4 se * which the foll S. a Columbia, 8. C 10, 040 151, 131 | 413, 753 | 
subjects, and obtained answers, of which the following will serve as | Knoxville. Tenn 9, 693 135, 166 | 399, 021 | 
an illustration : Portland, Oreg ...... 17, 578 131, 207 | 385, 627 | 
— —— Gloucester, Mass 22, 253 122, 762 56, 658 | 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY : , oat ane eee | oan tan’? , 
FOR THE Post-OFFICE DEPARTMEN' eS os $2, 508 117, 231 | 735,121; 29,8 
Washington, January 25, 1882. rg - 10, one - ad - om oe 
oe Fo sometenee aa 200 panes of the 19th instant, referred to this office Wilmineton. N.C. 17, 361 89, 522 | 62, 462 2 
»y the honorable irst / ssistant Postmaster-General, I have the honor to transmit | Middletown, Conn 6, 826 81, 312 | 34, 228 1,5 
au statement - the gross receipts at certain post-oftices named by you for the fiscal | New London, Conn. 10, 537 79, 591 29, 433 ‘4 
ee | Norfolk, Va...... ... 21, 966 74, 714 | 267, 544 13, 
ery respectiully HELA Aud Harrisburgh, Pa 30, 762 64, 452 303, 847 | 17,7 
Z J. - BLA, Auditor, | Jersey City, N.J...... 120, 728 59, 888 | 112, 136 7, 0 
Hon. ALBERT S. WILLIS, House of Representatives. | New Bedford, Mass 26. 875 55, 968 45, 418 3, 
y } , Mass.... 26, 87! 55, 5, 3, 
ry bis Seeribane atten Wi ; | Bangor, Me...... .... 16, 857 | 46, 607 211, 844 170, 7 
Similar answers from the Secretary of the Preasury and from the | Perth Amboy, N. J... 4, 808 | 44, 670 300, 374 25, 2 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue were received. Trenton, N. J .... 29, 910 43, 806 410, 000 35, 15 
The official data thus furnished show the amount of internal rev- | aioe > a 008 740 887 39967 
, 5 al recei ¢ : mm medal « —r . : Salem, Masa.....-..-.--- 27, 598 | 39, 008 c 3, 936, 
, = here — " ef home customs due 8 paid at the city of Lou- | Fay River, Mass. . 49, 006 | 32, 555 472, 556 54, 519, 2 
isville, to which the bi lave introduced refers. In addition to this | Lincoln, Neb..... . 13, 004 32, 170 | 199,684 | 23, 313, 122 
I have prepared a tabular statement of all the cities in the United | Montgomery, Ala..... 16, 713 29, 313 125,000 | 16, 016, 307 
States where public buildings are located. This table, which I ap- | Newport, HI... 5 oo os 2 ery 
: ae : hee i ies te sds F ; Burlington, Vt. . 11, 364 21, 180 81, 252 14, 409, 083 
pend, B1¥ — the pit mms of these « iti¢ 8, as shown by the census Sandusky, Ohio... 15, 838 17, 768 | 91,175 | 19, 272, 978 
of 1880. he sec ond co umn of the table gives the amount of public | Alexandria, Va....... 13, 658 13, 924 90, 603 | 17, 904, 036 
business. The *‘amount” is made up of three items, internal rey- | Rutland, Vt.........-.- 12, 149 12, 873 | 83, 629 | 24, 400, 079 
enue, postal, and customs receipts, thus: Galena, Ill....-..... 6, 451 11, 894 83,256 | 26, 200), 00 
F ae Port Huron, Mich.. .. 8, 883 11, 850 246, 541 
New York: Ogdensburgh, N. Y...- 10, 340 10, 730 237, 429 
Internal revenue. ........-. hs io ot te ie ---..+. $9,135,201 | Parkersburgh, W. Va. 6, 582 | 10, 708 241, 237 | 
DMMNOE kiepecercyl sens staapoewnbeschdbemunnesnesvansebxs curs = sine en os 3.791. 446 | Paducah, Ky..... --.-. 8, 036 | 10, 295 100, 000 
Customs - eb ecbiedie dk sacie do ee eee Se _.. 138, 908, 562 | Rockland, Me...... ... 7, 599 | 8, 673 146, 141 | 
a | Plattsburgh, N. Y.. 5, 245 8, 611 79, 363 | 
Total oe 151. 835 9009 | Belfast, Me. - ... sa 5, 308 6, 531 43, 036 | 
on eames ae ane ey owt ae os moses 6, 028 5, 948 35, 469 
In the same way the total amount of public business at each city, ee eh RY : in : a7 31, 461 | 
nanan pas Se 7 Fe ae < ** Suspension Bridge, N. 2,476 5, 52 31, 
as given in this « olumn, has been ascertained, The third column of Dower. Del | 2 811 5, 245 63, 783 
the table is taken from the Supervising Architect’s report for 1881, | Astoria, Oreg.. 2, 803 4, 824 77, 910 
and shows the total value of public buildings now at those points. | Waldoborongh, Me 3, 758 4, 040 24, 860 | 
Che amounts given exhibit the total cost of work, including altera- cllsporth, MM .. 5 088 : yr 2 136 
i an “AanaITre « ~~ Daal . ae SUsworth, Me . », 052 3, Be | wi, de’ 
tions and re pairs and cost ot site, together w ith appropriations, to | Saint Augustine, Fla 2, 293 3, 334 29, 528 
June 30, 1881. rhe value of only those buildings are given which | Windsor, Vt... 2 3, 321 | 95, 061 | 731 216 
are common to all cities; any other estimate would be unfair. The | Wiscasset, Me..... I pe oe P 543, 164 
fourth column of the table shows what the city of Louisville would ——*-* 1, 22 16, 11 34, 835, 998 
be entitled to if Congress gave to it public buildings in the same | Barnstable, Mass 1, 548 | 39,489 | 95, B11, S44 
ratio to the amount of its public business as has been allowed to | Kennebunk, Me 1, 490 | 200, 555 | 505, 546, 66 
other cities in the Union. fe a | 1 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE TABLE. 


The tabular statement just given, comprising one hundred and four 
cities, includes all the places reported by the Supervising Architect 
where the Government owns custom-houses or post-offices. An analy- 
sis of the facts presented by it Ciscloses some unique and interesting 
results. The names of the cities are ranged in order according to 
amount of public business annually transacted. New York stands 
tirst, and Louisville is ninth in the list. Nineteen of the one hun- 
dred and four cities, it will be seen, do a public business which, as 


compared with Louisville, would give that city buildings valued at | 


between one and two millions of dollars, or averaging the amount it 
would be $1,388,805. Seven, Saint Louis, Albany, Providence, Ports- 


mouth, Atlanta, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Topeka have a pub- | 


ic business which would give Louisville between two and three 
millions of dollars, or an average of $2,411,553. Seven cities, Saint 
Paul, Utica, Des Moines, New Haven, New Bedford, Salem, and Saint 
Augustine, give Louisville between three and four millions, or an 
average of $3,618,553. Three cities, New Orleans, Evansville, and 
Grand Rapids, would give Louisville between four and five millions, 
or an average of $4,201,356. Five cities, Portland, (Maine,) Mobile, 
Little Rock, Austin, and Bath, would give it between five and six 
millions, or an average of $5,531,416. Three cities, Madison, Jersey 
City, and Newport, would give Louisville between six and eight 
millions, or an average of $6,610,911. Only eight cities of the whole 
list—New York, Milwaukee, Newark, Covington, Galveston, Dan- 
ville, (Virginia, ) Petersburgh, and Newburyport—would give Louis- 
ville for public buildings, an amount less than half a million. None 
of these eight cities, except New York and Milwaukee, have a pen- 
sion agency; the average population of five of them is less than one- 
seventh of that of Louisville, and in other respects, as I shall pres- 
ently show, they are distinguishable. 

[ have thus given the status of Louisville as compared with fifty- 
two cities, which is one-half of the whole number where public build- 
ings are now located. As tothe remaining one-half of the list, if the 
public buildings of Louisville, as elsewhere, were proportioned to 
the amount of business done, their value would range from eight to 
five hundred millions of dollars! In other words, if the same ratio 
had been observed at Louisville as at six-sevenths of the cities in the 
United States, it would now have public buildings costing from one 
to five hundred millions of dollars, or averaging the whole list, Louis- 
ville would upon the same basis be entitled to an appropriation of 
over sixty-three millions of dollars! 

It must be borne in mind that at a large number of the cities con- 
tained in the table the buildings are yet in process of erection, and 
their ultimate cost is not stated. This is the case in seven of the 
eight cities which precede Louisville in the list. 

Can any city inthe United States, Mr. Speaker, make out a stronger 
case than this? The mere statement of the figures is, I submit, a 
conclusive argument in favor of the bill which I have introduced. 
This statement is based upon the official data contained in the reports 
of the last fiscal year. Highly favorable as itis to the city whose 
interests I advocate I will now proceed to show that it is an 


UNDERESTIMATE OF THE FACTS, 


and that the total public business of Louisville, instead of being 
$3,755,900, as given in the table, should be between ten and eleven 
iillions of dollars. To this proposition I challenge attention and 
contradiction. The above amountof $3,755,900 is composed of three 
items, namely, internal revenue, for which the receipts last year were 
$3,489,672 ; postal receipts, $197,196, and customs receipts, $69,031. 

The receipts from internal revenue of the Louisville district four 
years ago were $4,033,377. Under the provisions of a joint resolution 
of Congress, approved March 28, 1878, the time during which distilled 





spirits entered into distillery warehouses was extended to three | 


years. Since the passage of that law withdrawals have only been 
made to meet the wants of trade, and consequently a large per cent. 
of whisky has been left in bond, thus creating a temporary reduction 
of the internal revenue. The whisky which was placed in bond 
three years ago must now be continuously withdrawn. From this 
time forth, therefore, the amount of internal revenue in this district 
will be largely increased. 

The records of the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
show an inerease in the Louisville district during the present year 
ol over 150 per cent. as compared with the corresponding months of 
last year. During the year ended June 30, 1880, the number of tax- 
able gallons of spirits produced in the fifth Kentucky district (Lou- 
isville) was 4,651,090. During the year ended June 30, 1881, the 
number of gallons produced was 14,233,860; thus showing an increase 
in one year of 9,582,770 gallons. This enormous increase is owing to 
the increased number of new distilleries and the increased capacity 
of the old ones; and as this increase is permanent the internal reve- 
nue alone of the Louisville district will hereafter exceed $10,000,000 
per annum, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be asked, does not the law affect all dis- 


'ricts alike, and has not this increase been general? Most certainly | 
not; and the explanation is at hand. The distilleries of the Louis- | 


villa A; . . s : ° 
ville distriet manufacture fine whiskies, which need age to make 


them valuable. Outside of Kentucky the products of the distilleries | 


are generally ready for the market at once. An examination of the 
‘ast report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will illustrate 
ind confirm this statement. On page 90 of the report is a table 
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showing by districts ‘‘ the quantity in taxable gallons of spirits in 
warehouse June 30, 1881.” From this it appears that outside of the 
State of Kentucky the aggregate number of gallons in bond at that 
time was 22,734,894. The total number of gallons, including Ken- 
tucky, was 64,648,111, which were distributed among the different 
districts in very unequal quantities. 

In forty-three districts, being over one-third of the whole number, 
there were no spirits in warehouse at the end of the fiscal year, and 
consequently they are not represented in the Commissioner’s state- 
ment, Of theremaining eighty-one districts, two—the twenty-second 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) and the third Maryland (Baltimore )—had 
in bond between three and four million gallons. In only five was the 
number of gallons between one and two millions. In sixty-one of 
the eighty-one districts enumerated by the Commissioner—i. e., in 
more than three-fourths of all—the number of gallons was under a 
quarter of amillion. The State of Kentucky hadin bond $41,913,217, 
or about two-thirds of the whole. The number of gallons in the 
Louisville district is stated at 19,909,031, which, deducting the Pitts- 
burgh district, is more than all the other districts in the United States 
outside of Kentucky combined. The Louisville district is, therefore, 
exceptional. Atninety cents per gallon the amount of tax thus ready 
to be paid from that district on the 30th of June last was $17,918,127. 
The estimate, therefore, of $10,000,000 per annum from receipts of 
internal revenue is within the official statements. 

A comparative idea of the amount which was actually collected last 
year from the Louisville district from this source may be formed when 
it is known that the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas, and 
the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming paid last year the aggregate 
amount of $3,374,151, which is $115,521 less than that district paid ; 
in other words, this single district at Louisville had more public busi 
ness in this direction than sixteen States and all the Territories of the 
Union combined. The aggregate receipts from the State of Kentucky 
for the same time were $8,717,162. 

The receipts from Kentucky for the last nineteen years from in- 
ternal revenue amount to $126,287,949. Of this immense sum, the 
Louisville district, formed by the consolidation of the fourth and 
fifth districts, paid $49,893,086. Of the one hundred and twenty-six 
collectors’ offices in the United States, the Louisville office, even 
upon present receipts, ranks seventh in importance, paying one- 
thirty-sixth of the total amount of internal revenue collected. 

THE LARGEST MARKET FOR TOBACCO AND FINE WHISKIES IN THE WORLD 

An examination of the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rey 
enue will show that the proportion of the enormous revenue busi 
ness of Kentucky which is transacted at Louisville, always great, 
and now nearly one-half of the whole amount, has been steadily on 
the increase. Nor is this surprising to any one familiar with the 
facts. On the &th of January,1876, the fourth internal revenue dis- 
trict, composed of fourteen counties, was consolidated with the fifth 
district. Louisville thus became the commercial center of the largest 
whisky-producing district in the State. The counties of Nelson, 
Owen, Bullitt, La Rue, Marion, Washington, and Anderson, which 
are included in this district, have for half a century been noted for 
the manufacture of fine whiskies. The product of more than one- 
half of the State of Kentucky comes to Louisville, thus making it 
the first market in the United States, if not in the world, for this 
class of goods. This concentration of trade has given increased 
activity to the business. The statement is equally true as to the 
manufacture of beer, both common and lager. The storage capacity 
of nearly all the lager-beer breweries has been increased, some 50 
per cent., some 75 per cent., and two of the largest more than double 
that of 1878. 

As to another chief source of internal revenue, tobacco, it is well 
known that Louisville holds precedence over all other markets. It 
is, indeed, the largest and best leaf-tobacco market in the world, 
and is a center where the whole buying interest both of Europe and 
America is represented. A comparison with Cincinnati, Saint Louis, 
Clarksville, and Nashville—the four great tobacco markets of the 
world—will show the advantage which Louisville has. The total 
number of hogsheads received at these cities during the six years 
from 1873 to 1879, inclusive, are given in the first column, which I 
read, and the sales in the second : 


Cities. Receipts. | Sales. 
Louisville .... alent fee ; ...- hogsheads. . 311, 943 345, 585 
Ns 2 a0.0ntedehaw eae 6646 4nd se cedtiew ..hogsheads. .| 197, 817 194, 565 
Saint Louis ......- cla solesoteastg th eaisache wiatadelaek ie hogsheads. -| 97, 377 76, 059 
ES ies ks xckadacsen coveuuiscvavceats hogsheads. -| 83, 531 81, 065 
Nashville............. pod hah ake a kadl ale -hogsheads. 33, 449 29, 209 


It will thus be seen that the business of Louisville during these 
six years was ten times greater than Nashville, five times greater 


than Clarksville, four times that of Saint Louis, and oneand one-half 
times that of Cincinnati. A brief glance at the statistical history of 
the Louisville tobacco market presents a remarkable example of 


rapid expansion. In the ten years ending with 1861, the sales 
amounted to 161,289 hogsheads, an average of 16,128 per annum; in 


| 
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the ten years ending with 1871, the sales amounted to 399,407 hogs- 
heads, an average of 39,940 per annum ; and in the ten years ending 
with issi, the sales amounted to 571,949 hogsheads, averaging 57,195 
per annum. The average of the last ten years shows a gain of 255 
per cent. as compared with the decade ending with 1861. The sales 
in 1881 amount to 67,408 hogsheads—more than 10,000 hogsheads 
greater than the average of the ten years ending with 18+1—a gain 
of more than 20 percent. The sales in 1881 exceed the average of the 


decade ending with 1871 by 72 per cent., and the average of the de- | 


cade ending with 1861 by 320 per cent. What city in the Union can 


present a parallel to this rapid progress in any staple department of | 


trade? 
This immense and yearly increasing trade in leaf-tobacco has had 


its influence in stimulating the manufacturing interests. New fac- 


tories have been established every year, and old firms have enlarged | 
their capital and capacity, so that the revenue from this source has | 


been, and will continue, steadily on the increase. 
CUSTOMS AND POSTAL RECEIPTS. 


The rapid increase of customs duties may be seen from the follow- | 


ing statement, covering a period of four years: 


Amount of duties collected during year 1878...........-..-.------+-+----- $36,651 
Amount of duties collected during year 1879. ............---------+-+-+----- 44,034 
Amount of duties collected during year 1880...........-..---------------- 58,788 
Amount of duties collected during year 1881.........-.-..-.....---+-+---- 75,053 


It will be observed that the increase of business has been more than 
100 per cent., and the detailed statement of the surveyor of the port, 
which I have before me, shows that this increase has not been spas- 
modic, but gradual, extending to almost every month throughout the 
entire four years. The transportation of foreign goods to inland 
ports without appraisement is destined, as that officer in a letter set- 
ting forth the insufticiency of his accommodations pertinently sug- 
rests, to revolutionize the methods of collecting revenue in the United 
States, and the extension of the system renders it necessary for the 
Government to materially enlarge her interior custom-houses, as the 





examination and appraisement of imported goods are now performed | 
| office last year was $1,039,916, an amount which for many years will 


ut the interior ports instead of at the seaboard. 

Next in importance to customs and internal revenue is the postal 
business. The total receipts for the whole country from this source 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, were $36,785,397. Of this 


amount the Louisville office paid $197,196. Of the fifty thousand post- | 


offices in the United States, New York ranks the first both in point 
of receipts and in amount of business, while Louisville is the thir- 
teenth city in the amount of business and the sixteenth in receipts. 

Of the one hundred and nine free-delivery offices in the United 
States as enumerated in the last report of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department, eighty-two of them do not return one- 
halfas much, and sixty-seven of them do not return one-third as much 


receipts as the Louisville office, and yet in all of them, as shown by | 


the preceding table, the buildings in which their business is trans- 
acted are, upon an average, fifty times larger and more expensive 
than the one in Louisville. 


The amount and character of business | 


in this branch of the service at Louisville may be further realized | 
from the following statement showing the amount of business during | 


the year ended December 31, 1881: 
General account. 


| 
| 1880. | 


1881. Increase. 
ae ee 
| 

PIII ohn cuciend Bon saha sepa mmeneee | $188,040 15 | $209, 903 81 $21, 863 66 
RIN oceans ek ce aes 60,916 94} 62,002 68 |.............. 
el RONIGI isc dicen nerd | 127,128 26| 147,811 13 |.............. 
MONEY-ORDER DIVISION—1881. 7 a 
To 7, 306 deposits received from postmasters...........-...--.-+---- $896, 273 28 
70 drafts drawn on postmaster, New York .......-.....------ 137, 000 00 
17, 661 domestic money-orders issued ............-..-.-+--.------ 235, 234 61 
i er OD ong ckcdbehenenabnndaqeceessambenenes 20, 131 95 
1, 064 international orders temhed.....ccccccosccnccccccccevcccccess 20, 004 09 
EE Siknnis cacnnccccecetcn ccs kdenecsascopiossesens’s 429 55 


Ee nck nuihih ats betidbumehnanenbsbeeckeekess 
Money-orders paid: 


1, 291, 073 





By 83, 232 domestic orders paid. .........--.---0-+-cceeceseeeeececeee 1, 198, 324 79 
383 international orders paid 10, 092 48 
Cn 1, 870 41 

Deposits sent to postmaster, Cincinnati, Ohio ............ 70, 390 00 


Total 1, 280, 687 68 
Thirty-five employés in office proper, besides letter-carriers. 


LETTER-CARRIER BUSINESS FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1881. 


Delivered : 
nab han tin » imnidis SORA EKKE SOREN ERR nE Sanne eRe eS peed 4, 111, 865 
ak ncn. ch Anka ek anne pk ba teMN RRS DER AN SANs nex --. 444,417 
Roxas ss kncnsh dei U Gees ne Onecebseeeassawonsehestenee ski 45, 807 
ic. co cents iviwhGsinen ab bbs iibe tee eneeeannneeiadeeces 998, 470 


579, 047 
2, 048, 079 


Local postal cards 
CR etek avis tpibsdennnartsstnnvebsanekinedsssheénssunansetne 











RN ae oa cast a aad dens MRR ORS bard binky 8, 227, 685 

Collected : 
DAIS cn 5 ciples eke DRGs ikke kaee Peta ee Caan edpetabeeERNSet nthe has 2, 736, 969 
PN ED oxcmar inne Shcdinrhshndabninaain neaanes op werenweweess stuck hse 1, 050, 947 
PO GOR ans ossdes eriend concen banuebesastsasbbutpdudsebebiussseesans 566, 773 
ARE CRUDE. 5 cicindcindir itn idbenthbnddeivehipsns wi ciie ae 4, 354, 689 


Thirty-two carriers and four substitute carriers employed. 





| Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse. 


| public business of that city to be over eleven million dollars. 


| $246,640, 
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PENSION BUSINESS AT LOUISVILLE. 
Another and very important branch of the public service at Louis- 
ville, which has not been considered in the tabular estimate of the 
public business, and which is daily increasing, is that of pensions, 
The pension list ofthe United States on the 30th of June last amounted 
to 268,830 persons. The aggregate amount paid last year for pensions 
was $49,723,147, and for arrears of pensions $678,685, making a grand 
total of $50,626,538. ‘This enormous business was formerly transacted 
by fifty-eight officers, but on the 7th of May, 1877, an order was issued 
by the President reducing the number of agencies to eighteen, the con- 
solidation to take effect July 1, 1877. Subsequent to this the number 
of agencies was reduced to seventeen. One of these seventeen 
offices is at Louisville. Of the nine cities which exceed Louisville ip 
the aggregate amount of their public business, Cincinnati, Baltimore. 
and Newark have no offices. The cities in the table which haya 
pension agencies are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Say 
Francisco, Saint Louis, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Knoxville, 
The remaining four offices, 
Washington, Canandaigua, Columbus, and Concord, are not in the 
tabular list, as their business is transacted in rented offices. Tho 
amount of business at Louisville from this source for the year ending 
December 31, 1881, may be seen from the following statement : 





Amount. 


| 
No. of pay- | 
ments. 


DU IID ES 55a 6 hn non heibde 5058650 casi ines cades 23, 468 $1, 031, 230 56 


Examining surgeons—Army......---.---.--.-------- 161 3, 661 00 
SE INE, ins heh in nnnak ene ene nh vchaneadli enue 80 5, 013 93 
Examining surgeons—Navy..........-.-...----+--0-- 5 | 11 00 
NO yo ace kn 5icss oss cnaseensaeeessdebhsqastes 17 | 7, 822 36 


BE i pitien dawn daha tdwe aol bose kes beewhe 23, 731 | 1, 047, 738 85 


Deducting the payment for “‘ arrears ” the regular business of that 


be increasing. In making the tabular estimate of the amount of 
public business, this important element was omitted, because it 
entered into only a small portion of the whole number, there being, 
as we have just seen, only twelve other cities on the list which have 
such public business. 
SUMMARY. 

The aggregate amount of public business attended to in Lonisville 
during the past year, ending December 31, 1881, is therefore as fol 
lows: 


ND, , . vc va vanddsovedecaccudasassuehbhpsdeayeeaneee $4, 165, 309 
RCS sid cc chdbewigesispctsuddebwivesdsencseses bus sataguereneieed 75, 053 
IA 3s es Rok bile kw Vedic n backed bbdbwadlewiutaeeweeduaweca nae 209, 903 
I EE DI «05 sos snd « 6bde chen qens 6d06esecneeneaheneenaes 1, 039, 916 
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But, as we have seen, the amount of internal revenue from this 
time forth in that district will, at the lowest estimate, be 250 per 
cent. greater than it has been for two years past. In other woris, 
the amount of whisky now annually produced will yield a tax of 
$10,000,000. Adding this to the above, we find the ordinary annual 
All the 
estimates in the table which I have given exclude the pension busi- 
ness, and also exclude this per cent. of internal revenue which has 
been, under the law, retained in the warehouses. If these are in- 
cluded—and that they should be no one can justly deny—the public 
business of Louisville will be, as just stated, $11,490,181, instead of 
$3,755,900, or over three times as great; the ‘‘ ratio expended” in 
the fourth column of the ‘‘comparative table” should be multiplied 


| by three and the average value of her public buildings, as compared 


with all the other cities in the United States would be over one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 
UTTER INADEQUACY OF ACCOMMODATIONS. 
To accommodate her immense business there is only one public 
building at Louisville, which was built in the year 1851, at a cost of 
This one structure is made to serve the purposes of all the 


various governmental offices of the district. Constructed originally 


| according to a plan which prevented the utilization of more than 
| one-half of the space, the building at this time, aside from its dilap- 


idated and insecure condition, does not and cannot be made to 
afford half the proper facilities for the transaction of public business. 
The lower floor, which is used for post-office and appraiser’s office, 
is, as the report of the committee shows, badly arranged and entire!) 


| too contracted for the proper dispatch of a large and steadily increas- 


ing business. The first floor is also used as a storehouse for imported 
goods, and bales and boxes constantly blockade the entrance hal! 
leading to the other two floors. The second floor is crowded with 
the surveyor’s office, the collector of internal revenue, the pension 
agency, steamboat inspectors, and railway mail service. The third 
floor is oceupied by the United States court-room, grand and petit 


jury rooms, United States marshal’s office, library, assistant United 


States district attorney’s office, judges’ private chambers, and United 
States district and circuit clerks’ offices. The United States court- 
room, thus located on the third floor, is difficult of access, inconve- 
niently arranged, noisy, contracted, devoid of suitable accommoda- 
tions, and utterly unfit for the large and growing business of the 








courts. For years these court-rooms have been thronged with crowds 
of officials, attorneys, prisoners, witnesses, and other attendants at 
trials of Kuklux, “‘ moonshine” distillers, and other violators of the 
aw. 

‘The officials in the building justly complain of the great annoyance 
of these attendants on the courts, as they lounge and swarm through 
the corridors; and the confusion of these crowds ascending and 
descending four long flights of iron stairs is not only a serious in- 
terruption to court proceedings, but to all other public business. 
Ladies must come daily and hourly for mail matter, to look after pen- 
sion claims, &c., and grievously complainof the rude annoyances of 
these crowds, who are usually very rough, noisy, and intrusive. Not 
a single officer of the Government has sufficient room or facilities for 
the discharge of his duties. The district attorney has been com- 
pelled to rent an office in another building. The clerks of the dis- 
trict and circuit courts are so crowded that they find it utterly im- 
possible to make a systematic arrangement of their books and docu- 
ments. Under the bankrupt act the titles to millions of dollars have 
passed, and the records and proceedings establishing them are in 
such confusion that it is the work of days for an attorney to find and 
examine them. 

Only a short while ago a prominent member of the Louisville bar 
informed me that he was thus engaged ten days when half an hour 
should have sufficed. Two thousand records of these courts have 
been, from want of space, removed to another place. For the same 
reason the records of both courts are kept in one room. When both 
district and circuit courts are in session one of the judges is compelled 
to use the library, which is entirely unsuited to such a purpose, The 
inarshal and his deputies, who are aiso on the third floor, have equally 
cramped and insufficient offices. On the second floor the surveyor of 
customs has a small room, about fifteen by eighteen feet, in which to 
make his examination of goods. The basement and cellar, which he 
uses for store-rooms, are inadequate and unsuited for the purpose, 
The collector of internal revenue, who is located on this floor, has no 
rooms which answer the necessities of his office. From a letter of 
Colonel James F. Buckner, for twelve years collector of that district, 
I read the following extract : 

On the 8th of January, 1876, the fourth district internal revenue, composed of 


fourteen counties, was consolidated with this fifth, and all the records and papers 
of both districts are now crowded into this office, except about fifty large boxes 


stored in the cellar for want of other room for them. You will see from the above | 


that the space occupied by the collector and ten clerks, crowded into two rooms, 
(separated from each other,) with the necessary desks, presses for papers, &c., is 
entirely too small. The space allotted to the cashier, who receives daily large sums of 
money, is in the midst of all. The space occupied by the taxpayers, who assemble 
in crowds on certain occasions, is cram and uncomfortable, and does not afford 
the proper convenience for the prompt transaction of business, and is the cause of 
much delay and confusion. 

Furthermore, for want of room and other conveniences, the records, books, and 
other public property connected with this office are necessarily exposed and un- 
safe. The weeks building is now crowded, too small, and unsuited to the purpose 


for which it is principally used. Its interior structure is made of very combustible | 


material ; it is filled with combustible matter, and liable to take fire at any moment, 


in which case heavy loss will fall on the Government. I cannot too strongly urge | 


the propriety of erecting a new and large building entirely fire-proof. 

The importance of having a building not only large enough but 
jire-proof for the protection of public property will be readily seen 
from this statement and the facts which it suggests. The average 


value of spirits, tobacco, beer, and proprietary stamps that the col- | 


lector of such an office is required to keep on hand is over $250,000. To 


this is to be added the special-tax stamps, received annually in April | 


and held for several months, which amount to a still largersum. In 
this one branch of the public service over half a million dollars of 
property could be destroyed in a single hour. The court and other 
official records connected with the post-office, &c., cannot be esti- 
mated in money. 

The want of suitable accommodations for the postal service I have 
ulready incidentally alluded to, but an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. E. 8. Tuley, assistant postmaster, will more fully and clearly 
present the facts: 


Great need exists for increased accommodations for the business of this office. 
While it is possible for our present condition to be improved by alteration of the 
present building, it never can be properly arranged for permanent occupancy asa 
post-office. ‘The large entrance-hall running through the center of the building 
causes the business of the oflice to be divided into three different apartments, by 
reason of which pe delay occurs in transacting business. 

a should, as far as possible, occupy one room; then the mails can be 
han 
vmployés can be kept under the immediate supervision of the postmaster and as- 
‘istants, Such was the origina] purpose on the part of the Government concern- 
ig this office, which was originally intended to occupy that portion of the build- 
ug lying east of the hall. But before the building was completed it was found 
ecessary that the post-office should occupy the whole ground floor, except that 
portion used as an entrance hall. That was in 1857, at which time but eighteen 
persous were employed in the office, and, but one railroad being then completed, 
lit three mail-ronte agents reported at the office. There was then no money-order 
/usiness and no letter-carrier service. 


I shall ask to print with these remarks the letter of Colonel Buck- 


ed with much greater facility, and, what is essential in this business, the | 
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her, from which I have read an extract, a second letter from Mr. | 


fuley, and also letters from Colonel T. O. Shackelford, surveyor of 
the port; Colonel R. H. Crittenden, United States marshal; Colonel 
B, . Carr, supervising inspector of steam-vessels; Colonel R. M. 
Kelly, pension agent; and Captain H. B. Jenks, head clerk of the 
railway mail service, together with resolutions of the Legislature of 
Kentucky, the Board of Trade, and the common council of the city 
of Louisville, which relate to the same subject. 
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“OLD THINGS HAVE PASSED AWAY.” 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to present these minute de- 
tails.’ The time when the building at Louisville was constructed 


| should convince any mind of its entire inadequacy to the present 


pressing needs of the service. It answered the purpose for which it 
was built in 1857, but since then thecharacter alone public business 
has changed and its amount enormously increased, The briefest 
reference to some of the points will suffice. Then the population of 
Louisville was 43,194. Now itis 123,645; nearly three times as large. 
At that time the laws of the General Government came in contact 
with the citizen once where now they touch and concern him in « 
hundred ways. From this fact—this increase of the subject-matters 
as well as of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts—has come an im- 
mense increase in the number of suits and a censequent necessity for 
enlarged accommodations. This increase of Federal business all over 
the country has been at least tenfold. 

Then the sales of postage-stamps and stamped envelopes amounted 
to $27,000. Now the receipts from the same source are $219,236, an 
increase of over 800 per cent. The sales of stamps are a fair indica- 
tion of the amount of businessdoneina community. This isso fully 
recognized that the compensation of postmasters is fixed under law 
by a commission on the stamps sold. There was then no money- 
order system, no railway mail service, and no letter-carriers. Now, 
as per last report, there are annually 110,455 money-order transac- 
tions, amounting in value to $2,571,760; thirty-three postal clerks, 
route agents, and mail-route messengers report at the Louisville 
office; thirty-two carriers and four substitute carriers are employed 
in the free delivery, who collected and delivered last year 12,582,374 
piecesof mail matter. There are now 104 employés, as against 15 in 
the year 1857, an increase of almost sixfold in twenty-four years. 
How utterly insufficient the present building is for these new branches 
of the postal service may be realized when it is known that the only 
accommodations provided for these clerks, &c., with their mails and 
registered matter, is a space equal to about ten by twelve feet. In 
addition to these striking changes, which so loudly demand an in- 
crease of facilities, two of the largest and most important branches 
of the public business then had no existence. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted by these, the pension agency and internal-revenue 
office, last year, as we have seen, exceeded $4,500,000, and in future 
years will exceed $12,000,000. 

The simple statement of these facts, supported as they are by the 
unanimous report of the committee, should secure for Louisville the 
same prompt and favorable action which the other cities of the Union 
have received. 

RECAPITULATION. 


With this view, Mr. Speaker, I have submitted to the House such 
considerations as seein to me relevant to the subject. I have pre- 
sented the statements of the officials representing the Government, 
whose position affords them the best opportunity for information, 
which declare that the building at Louisville, defective in its orig- 


inal construction, is now old, insecure, and dilapidated, the roof 


leaking in over twenty places, combustible and filled with combusti- 
ble material, and that it is wholly unsuited for the purposes to which 
it isdevoted. I have shown further that since that building was 
erected, over a quarter of a century ago, there has been an enormous 
increase in customs receipts, postal transactions, and Federal court 
business, while the free-delivery and money-order systems, rail way 
mail services, pension disbursements, and internal-revenue collec- 
tions have come into existence, and that the demand for office-room 
has thus been increased more than one hundred fold. I have also, 
by a tabular statement carefully prepared from official sources, called 
attention to the fact that upon last year’s business as a basis, Louis- 
ville would be entitled to public buildings whose average value as 
compared with all other cities, would exceed $65,000,000 ; or by add- 
ing the annual pension business"and the revenue on whisky in bond 
the average would be increased to $150,000,000, 

At all other cities in the United States, Mr. Speaker, facts such as 
these have been given their proper weight, and the Government has 
constructed suitable edifices for the transaction of its business. Why 
should their force and legitimate result be denied in this single in- 
stance? Why should not Louisville be placed upon an equal footing 
with her sister cities of the Union? At Chicago, Cleveland, Saint 
Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
numerous other points large and commodions editices have been 
erected or are in course of erection. I voted for the bills in their 
behalf, and rejoice at their success, for I knew it was deserved. 

ARCHITECTURE A SOURCE OF PATRIOTISM AND AN INDEX OF CIVILIZATION 

Such edifices, aside from their practical utility and necessity, serve 
wise and patriotic purposes, They are impressive and attractive 
evidences of the majesty of our country, speaking to the eye and hearts 
of our people, inspiring at once respect for its power and grateful appre- 
ciation of its beneficence. Not only dosuch buildings make the Gov- 
ernment familiar to the senses and affections of the people, thus pro- 
moting their love of country, but they furnish the complement and 
completion of its political history. Civilization has no exponent 
more sensitive than architecture. Itisatonceitsindex and type. All 
structures, whether religious or civic, whether of pomp or necessity, 


| are deliberate and unconscious expressionsf the prevailing senti- 


ments, the social and political condition of the people who erect 
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them. They are enduring monuments of the national taste, skill, and 
power. The buildings constructed by the ancient Romans in their 
provinces contributed largely to spread the area of civilization, and 
to diffuse ideas of order, wealth, and comfort, and to-day their ruins 
are the best record we have of the power and affluence, the skill, in- 
trepidity, and fertility of genius which characterized that ancient 
commonwealth. 

Not only does architecture inspire patriotism, cultivate taste, and 
advance civilization, but it may and often does exercise a conserva- 
tive influence upon society. 
new and rapidly expanding country, our architecture should be a con- 
servative element, possessing a permanency of structure that should 
provide for posterity—which should furnish resting-places in the 
march of American life—unmoved columns around which the tides 
of innovation will sweep in vain. The spirit which likes only the 
new should be educated by our stable architecture into loving rev- 
‘erently that which is old. When our feverish national life under 
this and kindred influences shall become more calm, when we shall 
have in our midst temples of justice or religion at whose shrines the 
affections and memories of centuries shall gather, we will have taken 
a grand step toward securing the perpetuity and integrity of our 
free institutions. 

Giving due weight to these general considerations, and recogniz- 
ing the fact that the buildings in the cities to which I have alluded 
were called for, not by a mere desire for pompous display, but to 
fulfill certain serious and actual requirements of the public service, 
I cheerfully gave them my vote, and I consider their proposed con- 
struction a tribute at once to the judicious liberality and enlightened 
statesmanship of this House. I have referred to them, therefore, not 
to condemn their claims but only by the comparison to secure justice 
to the city which I have the honor to represent. 
members upon this floor to investigate the facts to which I 
called attention and govern themselves accordingly. 


have 


PROSPECTIVE GROWTH OF LOUISVILLE. 


This appeal I make with more confidence, because the urgent neces- 
sity for prompt action which now exists will increase with every 
coming year. The steady growth of population and business which 
has marked the past career of Louisville will hereafter not only con- 
tinue but be even more rapid. 

Certainly, very few cities on the continent can compare with it in 
natural advantages and geographical position or can point with surer 
hope to greater possibilities in the future. With rich and exhaust- 
less treasures of mineral wealth at her very door; with immense beds 
of ore producing the best qualities of iron; with boundless supplies 
of the finest building stone, and the two greatest voal fields of the 
world within her easy reach; with a climate whose salubrity and 
healthfulness are almost without a parallel in the world; with the 
necessaries of lite abundant in quantity and superior in quality ; with 
a vast water-power which, if utilized, could turn the spindles and 
drive the machinery of the world, upon what more solid foundation 
than these could any city rest its hopes of prospective growth and 
greatness? Superadded to these advantages, however, Louisville 
occupies a geographical position whose commanding importance in 
the political and commercial future of our country can hardly be 
exaggerated. It is the key, the gateway to the South and South- 
west. It is the center ofthe Ohio Valley, and also of that great Mis- 
sissippi Valley of which the Ohio forms a part. The fertility, the 
boundless resources, the agricultural and mineral wealth, the rapidly 
increasing population of this part of our continent, needs only to be 
suggested. That it is destined to be the seat of political supremacy 
and commercial greatness requires no prophet’s ken to foresee. 

Thus centrally located with reference to these great valleys, with 
every part of which, as well as the whole Union, she has direct 
communication by her comprehensive railway system of over six 
thousand miles and her river navigation of over twelve thousand 
miles, Louisville can confidently look forward to an annual decided 
increase of her public business, whose demand for sufficient accom- 
modation is already so urgent and so well founded. 

Resting, then, upon these facts, I now, Mr. Speaker, submit this 
bill to the decision of the House, with the full reliance that it will 
do whatever is just and right in the premises. 

The proceedings of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Kentucky, 
the statements of the Government officials, the resolutions of the 
board of common council, and petition of members of the bar are as 
follows: 

LOUISVILLE BOARD OF Trabk, Louisville, January 9, 1882 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trade, held January 9, 1882, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were recommended by the committee and adopted 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Whereas the present United States Government building, now occupied as a 
post-oftice, as the offices of the collector of internal revenue, the surveyor of cus- 
toms, and the eon agent, and by the United States court and its various offi- 
cers, was completed in 1858, twenty-three years since, and is at this time entirely 
inadequate and unsuited to the largely increased and rapidly growing business of 
the various departments of the general Government represented in this city, as is 
shown by the accompanying statements of the officers of the Government and by 
the comparative table of statistics herewith preseuted: Therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Board of Trade of the city of Louisville respectfully ask of 
the Senators and Representatives from Kentucky their active and united efforts 
to secure this, the leading commercial center of our State, such a new building as 


In the shifting impetuous life of this | 


I appeal to the | 
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the necessities of the Government itself require for the ooage and efficient trans. 
action of business, ample in all its appointments and creditable to the Government 
and to the city. 
Respectfully, 
W. A. ROBINSON, 
W. H. DILLINGHAM, 
J. B. CASTLEMAN, 


Committee. 


The committee of the Board of Trade, in connection with Hon, J, 
M. Wright, the superintendent, addressed letters, to which the fo] 
lowing answers were received : 

{From the collector. ]} 
UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, F1rTH DIstTRICT, KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, March 12, 1880. 

Sm: In compliance with the request of the Louisville Board of Trade, commu 
nicated through you, I make the following statements, giving my opinion of the 
necessity for the erection of a new Government building in this city to meet the 
wants of the present lege and rapidly expanding trade concentrated here. 

[ will confine myself to matters of internal revenue, with which I have been con- 
nected for ten years past, the collector’s office being in the present custom-house 
building. We occupy two rooms separated from each other. 

The present building is old, very much out of repair, and leaks badly, so much 
so that the roof must be taken off and changed, and many other changes and r 
pairs made in order to make it fit to be occupied even temporarily. The expense 
of this must certainly be great. Even then the greatest evil will not be remedied. 
The heating arrangements and ventilation, drainage, water-closets, and sewers are 
contracted and imperfect, making it dangerous to the health of persons employed 
in the building. 

The building was constructed long before the internal revenue system was in 
augurated; of courseno provision was made for a collector's office. The business 
to be conducted in it was very small then compared to what it is now. 

The post-office occupies the entire first floor, and I understand is cramped and 
crowded for rpom. I see it is likewise the case with all the other offices in th 
building. 

In the internal-revenue department, which sprang up within the last seventeen 
years, while the subjects of taxation have diminished in number and the rate ot 
taxation reduced, yet the aggregate amount collected has greatly increased. In 
ternal-revenne taxes are now confined almost exclusively to three leading articles 
whisky, tobacco, and fermented liquors. The first two peculiarly the production 
of our section of the United States. 

The manufacture of whisky in this district is now 50 per cent. greater than in 
any preceding year. The product of more than one-half the State of Kentucky is 
concentrated here. Much comes from other States paying taxes in some shape. 

We have the largest leaf-tobacco market in the world, twelve warehouses making 
daily sales of leaf-tobacco; as a consequence the manufacture of tobacco in all its 
branches—plug, smoking, cigars—is now very large and rapidly growing. 

The manufacture of malt liquors is at least ten times larger than what it was 
ten yearsago. The same is true of other industries subject to the internal-revenu 
tax payable at this office. 

On the 8th of January, 1876, the fourth district internal revenue, composed of 
fourteen counties, was consolidated with this, (fifth,) and all the records and papers 
of both districts are now crowded into this office, except about fifty large boxes 
stored in the cellar for want of other room for them. 

You will see from the above that the space occupied by the collector and t 
clerks crowded into two rooms, (separated from each other,) with the necessary 
desks, presses for papers, &c.,istoo small. The space allotted to the cashier, who 
receives daily large sums of money, is in the midst of all. The space oceupied by 
the taxpayers, who assemble in crowds on certain occasions, is cramped and un 
comfortable, and does not afford the proper convemence for the prompt transa 
tion of business, and is the cause of much delay and confusion. 

Furthermore, for want of room and other conveniences the records, books, and 
public property connected with this oflice are necessarily exposed and unsafe 
The whole building is now crowded, too small, and unsuited for the purposes for 
which it is principally used. Its interior structure is made of very combustible 
material ; it is filled with combustible matter, and liable to take fire at any mo 
ment, in which event heavy loss will fallon theGovernment. Icannot too strongly 
urge the propriety of erecting a new and large building, entirely fire-proof. I trust 
that the Board of Trade will sustain our able and worthy Representative, Mr. Wii 
Lis, in procuring the appropriation for such a building. 

Respectfully, 
J. F. BUCKNER, Collector 
Major I. M. WRIGHT, 
Superintendent Board of Trade, Louisville. 


[From the surveyor of the port. ] 
CusToM-Houssg, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Surveyor’s Ofice, March 13, 1889. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant in relation to the present condi 
tion of the custom-house and the additional facilities needed for the transactio: 
of the public business, as custodian of the building I would state that the accom 
modations afforded the various offices are by no means adequate to meet the grow 
ing importance of Louisville, which is really the gateway for the commerce of the 
South. The increase of business activity throughout this region calls for a cor 
responding increase in all the appliances of the National Government. 

This building was built about twenty-five years ago, and is illy adapted to meet 
the present necessities of the public service. The internal arrangements are such 
as to preclude any economical use of the space assigned to the several oflicers. For 
example, in consequence of anentire change in the method of distributing the mails 
in the post-oflice a large force of letter-carriers and route agents (officers unknown 
to the service at the time the building was constructed) have now to be provided 
with accommodations in the building. This is due to modern methods of doing 
business, and is additional to the immense increase of the service incident to tlic 
growth of the country. Again, since that time, the Internal Reverme Departme! ‘ 
has been organized, with its multitude of subordinate officers, requiring additional 
room for the transaction of the business of the collector's office, and for the sate 
keeping of innumerable official papers. So, also, the business connected with tli 
United States courts has quite outgrown the dimensions it had twenty-five years 
The entire third story, which has been assigned to these courts and th: ir 
otticers, has been found to be unfitted for this service both as to convenience ant 
amount of space. Formerly, all foreign goods were appraised at the original port 
of entry, but now the surveyor of customs is charged with the duty of we ighing 
vauging, examining, and appraising all goods consigned to this port. All this 
requires additional working space and better facilities for transacting the business. 

To meet the exigencies of the public service the enstodian has had to resort to 
many expedients to accommodate the several officers. The appraiser's store has 
had to be put in a room properly belonging to the post-office; the railway mail 


service has had to be assigned to a room belonging to the steamboat inspectors; 
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the special agent of the Post-Office has been quartered in the surveyor's office, and 
the special agent of the Internal Revenue in the grand-jury room, while the United | 
States district attorney has had to find quarters outside of the building. | 

For these reasons I think that an appropriation for a new building might well | 
be made. 

T. O. SHACKELFORD, 
Surveyor and Oustodian. 
{. M. Waricut, Secretary Board of Trade. 





{From the postmaster. } 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, January 4. 

Dear Str: Iam in receipt of your inquiry as to whether or not, in my opinion, 
, new custom-house and post-office is needed at this place. 

In reply, I have to inform you that a new building should be erected as soon as 
»racticable. The present building was first occupied in the autumn of the year 
jxo8, at Which time it was found necessary for the whole ground-floor (except the 

ill entrance to ae rooms) to be devoted to the business of the post-ollice, 
instead of one-half the ground floor, as was originally intended by the ‘Treasury 
Department, tow hich the building properly belongs. As evidence of the increase of 
postal business since our first occupancy of the building, (twenty-three years ago,) 
it isonly necessary for me to refer to the records ten years back. During the year 
1x7] the stamp sales of this office were $115,121.65, whereas in the year 1881 they | 
were $219,236.22, showing an increase of $104,114.46, amounting to almost double | 
the sales of ten years ago. The net proceeds of the office in favor of the Govern- 
nent for the year 1871 were $65,668, whereas the net proceeds for 1881 were $152 406— 
in increase of $86,738. The clerical force is now more than three times as great as 
t was when the building was first occupied. Moreover, thirty-three postal clerks 
ind route agents now report at this office, whereas but six route agents alone | 
reported twenty-three years ago. I might cite other evidence toward sustaining my 
opinion as to the need existing for the erection of a new building, but think it un 
necessary to Say more, save to mention the fact that we are now so cramped for 
room that the Supervising Architect is now maturing plans for making sack alter- 
itions in our present quarters as will meet our present needs. 

Very respectfully, E. S. TULEY, 
Assistant Postmaster. 


Witt1AM A. ROBINSON, Esq., 
Chairman Board of Trade Committee, Louisville, Kentucky. 


{From the pension agent. } 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, January 12, 1882. 

Dear Sir: Having been asked for my opinion as to the necessity for a new Gov- 
rnment building in Louisville, and as to the adequacy of the present custom- 
jiouse for the needs of the public business and the convenience of the public, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the present building is not only too oneal for the 
convenient transaction of the business to be done in it, but is so designed that 
no amount of change or repair can make it sufficient or convenient. ‘The public 
usiness, as well as the convenience of the citizens, is constantly suffering in a 
creater or less degree from the crowded condition and bad arrangement of the 
present custom-house. 

Very respectfully, 





R. M. KELLY. 
\V. A. ROBINSON, Esq., 


Vice-President Louisville Board of Trade. 
[From the supervising inspector. ] 
Orrick OF UNITED STATES SUPERVISING INSPECTOR OF STEAM-VESSELS, 
Louisville, March 12, 1880. 
My Dear Str: Replying to yours of the 11th instant, asking my opinion as to 
the necessity for a new Government building in this city, would say: The present 
custom-house is not near large enough to eccommodate the requirements of the 
public business, and belongs to a style of architecture (long out of use) which will 
1ot allow the utilization, for business purposes, of half the space it occupies. In 
wt, the Post-Office Department needs at this time the whole of the first and sec- 
nd floors. The public buildings at Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee, at Evans- 
ile, Indiana, and Cairo, Illinois, all ports in my district, either completed or 
now in process of construction, although intended for cities less than one-fourth 
the size of Louisville, have now available room, are much superior to our building, 
nd are planned and constructed with a wise forethought for the future needs of 

« public business incident to increasing population and importance. 

his building was erected before the war, when the population of Louisville was 
scarcely one-third what it now is, and when the most far-seeing legislator had 
not comprehended the great growth of public as well as private business already 
alize d. 

It is a matter of surprise to strangers visiting us that the people of Kentucky 
have been so long satisfied with the present building, while in cities of less impor- 
tance all over the country the Government has erected, or is erecting, commodious 
and elegant buildings for the transaction of the public business. 

1 am, sir, very truly, &c., your obedient servant, 








3.0. CARR, 
Supervising Inspector Steam- Vessels. 
Major I. M. Wrieut, 
Board of Trade Rooms, Louisville, Kentucky. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 





Louisville, Kentucky, March 16, 1880. 

(he following was received at the Board of Trade this morning: 

No branch of the public service is so badly off for suitable quarters as the rail- 
way mail service. The importance of this arm of the postal service has scarcely 
ven recognized anywhere until within a few years, and in this respect Louisville 
ias been no exception to therule. In 1874 an office of this service was established 
ere, but owing to the crowded condition of the Government building suitable 
(uarters have never been obtained. Thirty-five postal clerks, route agents, and 
uail-route messengers report at this office, and for the purpose of transacting the 
‘usiness for which they are employed, as well as to provide suitable quarters for 
those men who arrive from and depart on their trips at all hours of the day and 
hight, much more roomis required than can be furnished without a radical chauge 
the interior plan of the present building. 

Very respectfully, 





H. B. JENKS, 
OC. H. C., Railway Mail Service. 
{From the marshal.] 
LOUISVILLE, March 12, 1880. 
_In reply to your inquiry as to the suitabieness and sufficiency of the accom- 
nodations of the United States district and circuit courts in the United States 
nilding now occupied by them, I will state that they are insufficient, unsuitable, 


SIR: 





and in every way unworthy of the court and the Government. 
With respect, 


R. H. CRITTENDEN, 
United States Marshal. 
lion, I. M. Wricur, 


Superintendent Board of Trade, Louisville, Kentucky, | 


- 


In addition to this action on the partof the Board of Trade, the 
citizens of Louisville have spoken, through the municipal govern- 
ment, by petition of the members of the bar, and by joint resolution 


| of the General Assembly of the State. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COMMON COUNCIL, 


Whereas it isa patent and well-known fact that the Government buildings in the 
city of Louisville are totally inadequate in size and appointments for the purposes 
for which they are used: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the general cowneil of the city of Louisville, That we are pleased to 


| see the efforts being made by Hon. ALBert 8. WILLIs, our Representative in Con 
| gress, looking to an appropriation for larger and better buildings for Government 
| purposes. 


That we respectfully call the attention of Congress and the Government authori 
ties to these facts, and request that such steps be immediately taken as will insure 
the Sees a site and theerection of such buildings in this city as the increas- 
ing business transacted by the Government in this State demands. 

Resolved, That the mayor be requested to send a copy of these resolutions to Hon. 
ALBERT S. WILLIs for presentation to Congress. 

L. R. McCLEERY, C€. B. C 
OLIVER LUCAS, C. B. A 
LAF. JOSEPH, P. B. C. 
JAS. C. GILBERT, P. B.A 
Approved March 20, 1880 
JNO. G. BAXTER, Mayor 


L. R. McCLEERY, C. B. C 


A copy. Attest: 


PETITIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 
To the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives : 
The undersigned, members of the bar at Louisville, Kentucky, beg to respect 


| fully urge upon your honorable body the importance and necessity of larger and 


better quarters for the officers and courts of the United States at this place, and 


join in the request of other departments of business in this city that suitable appro 


priations be made for anew Government building adapted to the increased and 


increasing wants of the Government service and courts at Louisville. 


ISAAC CALDWELL, 
HENRY J. STITES, 
And two hundred others. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I shal! say in reference to this bill will be in 
vindication of the vote which I will be shortly called to give thereon. 
I do not propose to occupy the time of the House in any elaborate 
discussion of the question presented, but merely to give the reasons 
why I cannot sanction by my vote the passage of the bill in its pres- 
ent shape. 

That Iam utterly opposed to polygamy in all its forms none will dare 
deny; that I would vote with alacrity, ay, with pleasure, to strike 
it down whenever that question is presented in a manner not subject 
to constitutional objection is equally true. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I agree withdhe gentlemen who have preceded 
me in opposition to this particular bill that it not only disposes of 
polygamy, buta good part of the Federal Constitution as well. As 
stated, Iam ready at any and all times to dispose summarily of polyg- 
amy, but even in these degenerate times (politically speaking) I find 
I have still left sufficient reverence and veneration for that grand old 
instrument bequeathed to us by the fathers of the Republic to pre- 
vent me from violating its letter or spirit. Those gentlemen who, 


| seeing no constitutional objections to the bill, can conscientiously 


vote for it I envy, for I would like to be free from doubt so as to vote 
the same way. 

I regard this bill as disqualifying men for opinion’s sake. I regard 
it as presenting, in some of its features, an ex post facto law. I regard 
it, as to some of its provisions, a bill of attainder. 

Its ninth clause virtually creates a ‘‘returning board,” giving 
extraordinary and dangerous powers in matters of election. We in 
Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, haye had some experience with “returning 
boards.” The monster originated there, having been the unholy 
offspring of political corruption and greed of usurped power. Owl 
experience with him was a painful and bitter one before he was 
finally throttled. We would therefore spare the people of Utah, 
whether they be Gentiles or Mormons, the infliction. A returning 
board is too great a punishment even for a Mormon. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, this bill creates certain offenses and denounces 
certain penalties asa punishment therefor, one of which is ineligibil- 
ity to office. But it provides no process of law for the ascertainment 
of the question of the innocence or guilt of the party accused. For 
these and other reasons which might be mentioned, I cannot yote 
for the bill. 
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Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: History is repeating itself. Twenty years ago the 
predecessors of the gentlemen on the other side of this House regret- 
ted their inability to vote for measures then before Congress to sup- 
press the then existing rebellion, for the reason that the provisions of 
the Constitution would be violated if such bills should be enacted. 
When armed rebellion was defying the laws of this country the pred- 
ecessors of the opposition in this House announced that they regret- 
ted their inability to discover any power in the Constitution to coerce 
a rebellious State. 

When treason was triumphant on many southern battle-fields 
and defiant in its victories, when the funds in our Treasury were 
exhausted and means with which to prosecute the war to restore the 
Union must be created by Congress, the predecessors of the gentle- 


men on the other side deeply regretted the situation, but refused to | 


vote for measures calculated to raise the necessary funds to carry on 
the war to suppress treason and rebellion, because the Constitution 
prevented such action on their part. Later on, when it became neces- 
sary to enact a law by Congress to fill up our depleted ranks by 
means of the act known as the “ draft act,” these same gentlemen of 
‘“‘twenty years ago” voted in the negative because such a provis- 
ion trampled down the constitutional provisions protecting the lib- 
erty of the citizen. And so it was with every Congressional enact- 
ment from 1861 to 1865 devised by a loyal Congress to restore the 
Union and procure an honorable peace. 


although they always expressed great distaste of treason, that they 
refused their assent to every provision calculated to preserve the two 
former and overthrow the latter. 

So it is to-day. The gentlemen on the other side are the lineal 
descendants of the opposition of ‘‘ twenty years ago.” They assert 
that they desire to see polygamy overthrown and uprooted, but 
they deeply regret that the Constitution of the country bars their 
progress in such a direction; and because they love the Constitution 
so dearly, as did their predecessors, the then representatives of the 
Democracy of this country, they have opposed this bill at every 
step, thrown every obstacle in the way of its passage, compelled a 
recess last evening, voted almost solidly, as the record will show, to 
strike out section 9 of the bill, without which it would be a dead 
letter and polygamy would be unshorn of its power. 

Now, sir, what is this institution of polygamy which this bill 
proposes to eradicate? What is this system of Mormonism which 
section 8 of the bill provides shall disqualify— 

Every person who practices it from voting at any election held in the Terri- 
tory of Utah, or other place, or be eligible for election or appointment to, or be 
entitled to hold any office, or place, or public trust, honor or emolument, in, under, 
or for any such Territory or place, or un@er the United States ? 

This bill is the same in every particular which passed the Senate 
of the United States on the 16th day of February last. While this 
bill was under discussion in the Senate the ablest lawyers of that 
body took part in discussing it. Such able statesmen as EpMUNDS 
and BAYARD, and Hoar and GARLAND defended its constitutionality, 
as well as the pressing necessity of some immediate action by Con- 
gress. For years the institution has been openly defying the laws of 
the country. Every Congress during all those years has 
to legislate it out of existence, but the gentlemen of the other side, 
then as now, opposed and obstructed such legislation, on the ground 
of its unconstitutionality. Thissame question was raised in the Sen- 


ate, but the supporters of the law not only defended its constitution- | 
ality but asserted the supreme necessity of such an enactment for | 


the reason that ‘‘the government of the Territory of Utah was not 
republican in form, was theocratic in practice, and fatal to Repub- 
lican government, and to the constitutional, civil, and religious lib- 
erties that the Government was designed to protect.” 


The question then presents itself to the House, Shall the power of | 
Congress be invoked to overthrow this institution? Is it possible, as | 
asserted by the gentlemen on the other side, that the Constitution | 


bars our progress in the passage of this bill, which has already re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senate? Is it possible that the majority 
of the citizens of Utah can live in open ) 
the United States; can preach, teach, and practice tenets and uphold 
and obey the edicts of an institution that sets the laws of the Gov- 
ernment at defiance, and is so baneful in its results that unless over- 


The Democracy of that day | 
loved the Constitution so much better than they loved the Union, | 





| 
| 





| in past Congresses on this subject. 
| polygamy, but if they had their way a polygamous Mormon would 
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thrown will sap the very foundation of our national structure? | 
contend, sir, that there is authority lodged in the Constitution to 
srotect its existence from all asawalte, domestic as well as foreign, 
For twenty years this institution of polygamy has been a festering 
sore on the body-politic. For the last fifteen years Representatives 
in this Hall have been rising on this side of the Chamber and assert- 
ing that the Territory was not properly governed, and a committee 
of the Fortieth Congress reported to that body “‘ that by reason of 
polygamy in Utah great crimes had been committed and been let go 
Sanaa of justice; organized assassination had been frequently 
perpetrated ; the sanctity of the ermine had been profaned, and the 
cause of justice obstructed.” That same committee further reported : 

Is it not time that the representative of this corrupt, licentious, tyrannical 
traitorous, and blood-thirsty priesthood should be sent back to his constituents 
with instructions to abandon their unwarranted assumption of temporal power 
obey the laws, and remodel their government, so that it should conform to the spirit 
of our free institutions ? 

At every session since then reports have been submitted in the two 
Houses of Congress of similar import, asserting that there was some 
thing wrong there, that there was something there that defied the 
laws of this country; that there was something there that set at 
naught the mandates and edicts of the two Houses of Congress, ap- 
proved and sanctioned by the President and declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In view of all this, and in view of the defiant attitude of this so 
called Church of the Latter-day Saints, which controls every step 
in the Territorial operation of that community ; in view of the fact 
that a Delegate elected by that community openly boasts of his adul 
terous practices, presents himself at the bar of this House and de 
mands that he be sworn, and when halted impudently asks you, 
‘‘what are you going to do about it;” it is high time that this 
House should assert its prerogative and do its part to crush out this 
monster of injustice, iniquity, and anti-republicanism, which threat 
ens the peace of this nation. I confess, sir, that I am astonished at 
the position of the Representatives of the Democracy in this matter, 


| They profess by their lips to be opposed to polygamy, but they have 


resorted to every means known to parliamentary tactics to defeat 
this measure. They profess by their lips to be anxious to suppress 
polygamy, but they have voted almost solidly to strike from this bill 
the very provisions which will make it possible to eradicate the 
evil. They profess to be hostile to Mormonism, but if this side of th: 
House would unite with them in what they propose, this measure 
would rest in the same grave wherein is buried all bills introduce: 
They profess to be hostile to 


continue to represent that people in this and all future Congresses 

The people of this country are aroused on this subject. They de- 
mand as much as this bill grants; they will take nothing less. And, 
sir, I shall be surprised if the men who for two days have stood up 
solidly for the defeat of this measure, who have recorded their votes 
in favor of striking out sections 8 and 9 of this bill, and who shal! 
vote against it on final passage, are not rebuked by their constitu- 


| ents, and this Hall know them no more. 


attempted | 


| 





efiance of the statutes of | 


It is not too late to retrace, and I hope that on the final passage of 
this bill few if any will refuse to support so wise, so important, so 
necessary @ measure. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 
OF 
-STANTON J. PEELLE, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PEELLE said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy has ceased to be a question susceptible 
of debate in this country. The time has come for action, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity of expressing my opposition to polyg 
amy by voting for this bill. All the teachings of civilization, all 
the teachings of morality, all the teachings of Christianity, all 
the teachings of man’s better nature, demand that the crime ol 
polygamy should be wiped out. Every loving pulsation of the hear! 


| for mankind and society, every regard for truth and duty, every 


mother in the civilized world, and duty to generations unborn, de 
mand that we should now act in this matter, and act promptly. 
Without discussing this bill in detail, both for want of time and 
inclination, I am now willing that my vote shall be taken for my 
speech. ‘‘Actions speak louder than words.” 
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Hawaiian Treaty—The Sugar Tariff. 


REMARKS 


OF 


RANDALL L. GIBSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 10, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4466) making appropriations for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had the honor in the last Congress to introduce 
» bill giving formal notice for the termination of the Hawaiian treaty, 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty. I introduced a similar 
bill in this Congress. My colleague [Mr. DARRELL] also introduced 
a similar bill, and several bills for the same purpose have been intro- 
duced in the Senate. I received this morning a petition from the 
Board of Trade and Transportation of New York, signed by a great 
hody of business men of New York. I understand, also, that there is 
before you a petition from the business men of New Orleans in favor 
of the termination of the treaty. 

| was opposed to the treaty in itsinception, at the time that it was 
pending before the House, and I have had my views confirmed by the 
history of the treaty itself. There are two aspects in which the snb- 
ject may be considered ; one its commercial bearings, and the other 
its political bearings. 


HON. 


COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


| propose first briefly to invite your attention to its commercial 
bearings, because it was in that light that it was brought to the 
House of Representatives. I first call the attention of the committee 
tothe area of the islands. I refer the committee to the volume of 
Commercial Relations for 1875, page 1038: 

lhe group of islands constituting this consular district is situated in North 
Pacitic Ocean between latitude 18° 50’ and 22° 21’ north, and longitude 154° 50’ 


and 160° 15’ west of Greenwich, and comprises twelve islands, eight of which are | 


inhabited. The other four are mostly barren and uninhabited. The inhabited 
islands contain in the aggregate 6,000 square miles, or 3,840,000 acres. Much diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to the proportion of the lands that are available for agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes. 

Dr. Wood, in 1856, made an estimate as follows, which has been received gener- 
ally till recently as correct: 














Grazing lands, good....... Sind a bie vs Chichi b Ate Bad ded dda She a8 acres 1, 920, 000 
Arable Int) MONON ss oss al desks ontthnidagns pipiednd seas e00nd ene ter acres. . 292, 000 
cr ey EERE Gari pips id inlet ps pry lea na Reo eae Raa es acres... 100, 000 
Land adapted to raising hemp, manilla, bananas, &c............ acres. . 500, 000 
Population, Rees Geis os 6 565 ooo tebe cae alenss dine scwiwiunsdacie 56, 897 
Total natives, 1866 ............ big a beh ess dadetidd abaethdd ddce dua deecseaes 58, 765 
Lotal natived, Sip cv rvsnsis ct tos ens sieckoncsnddepue vc dhigeivaadsenSekene 51, 531 

DOOMONEIN: 6nacs cad adeebhnew sak sna 406644 c04n cements eeensemeaeeane 7, 234 
In 1874 there was produced of sugar ...............e.20-.20--- pounds.. 25, 066, 611 
In 1874 there was exported of sugar.........-.-.-..--.+--2+-+- pounds.. 24, 666, 611 
In 1874 there was produced of rice ............... sbinincce candice pounds.. 1,750, 000 
In 1874 there was exported of rice ..........-.......0 ee eens pounds.. 1, 187, 996 
En 1676 Doel PRI II an dind'n wns s dastinwencensecccdesncteseqviee tees $5, 600, 891 
[a 1674 HORNE I Iie sores wns senda s has rukeaenssanasswanein 4, 264, 276 


dnebieSssacdadsbiweews We 9, 865, 167 


There was about $2,750,000 of active capital, two-thirds of which was in sugar, 
and three-fifths of this capital belonging to American citizens. 





Total 


There were employed on the sugar plantations last year 3,786 laborers, consist- | 


ing principally of natives, Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese. There is a system 

f indenture authorized by law, by which laborers are employed in these islands 
called “shipping” laborers, indentured for one, two, or three years. They get 
** per month. (Report of majority, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 2, 
corty-fourth Congress, first session, pages 1419, 1420.) 


It was held at the time that the treaty was made, and was so reported 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his letter on the subject, that if 
the Hawaiian Islands made 25,000,000 pounds of sugar they would 
be doing very well. I refer you to the majority report from the Com- 

ttee on Ways and Means submitted to the House. The Secretary 
of the Treasury says, (and the Committee on Ways and Means adopt 

s language :) 


the proposed release of this duty would undoubtedly increase this trade, and its 

rease would go far toward compensating for the loss resulting from the release 

' sugar from duty. Should the sugar product so released increase to 25,000,000 

unds yearly, the export trade would probably equal it in value. In addition to 

e particular articles of commerce affected by the treaty, there are general com- 

ercial advantages likely to follow which can only be alluded to here. The ren- 

“ezvous 80 long afforded at these islands for the sailing fleets of the Pacific is still 

needed ; and with the increasing commerce of all the seas bordering the Pacific, the 

‘mand increases for such aids and facilities as would be afforded through the estab- 
‘Suinent of American interests in the Hawaiian Islands proposed by the treaty. 


It will thus be seen that the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
attach importance to the loss of revenue growing out of the ratifica- 
on of this treaty. 
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But what says the Secretary of the Treasury in his report, Decem- 
ber 2, 1878, two years after the treaty was ratified? 


In this connection the attention of Con is called to the operations of the 
reciprocity treaty between Hawaii and the United States, concluded January 
30, 1875. "The value of goods shipped from the United States to Hawaii for the 
year ended December si 1875, the year before the treaty went into operation, 


WTinets cocctecdscsccenende adeu we aewe Oe ae eee Gnas eeneneneeet $947, 260 
And for the year ended December 31, 1877...........--.---.-.-----+++- 1, 762, 806 
TS CEE GUE SNUUs 63.50 ned dn nctvad ddecesmabercane tee x00 404 815,545 


The duties surrendered by virtue of the treaty on goods imported into the Uni- 
ted States for the year ended December 31, 1877, were $831,206. 

Difference between duties remitted by the United States in 1877 and value of 
excess of exports in 1877 over that of 1875 was $15,661; so that we have surren 
dered duties in an amount greater than the entire excess of exports in 1877 over 
those of 1875. Of the duties surrendered in 1877, $716,732 was on sugaralone, The 
advantages thus far have not been reciprocal, but, as has been shown, have beeu 
largely in favor of Hawaii, and it is probable that the benefits in favor of Hawaii 
will increase largely. 

The following table shows the condition of the trade between this 
country and the Hawaiian Islands from 1866 to 1880: 














Exports Total 1 
© 2 | | Total im 
Year on June | i Fees ok rae Imports. | ports and 
Domestic. | Foreign. exports. 
DRcaids «es 03 $965, 204 $160, 866 $1, 126,070 | $1, 586 
1867 . . reps 777, 342 87, 150 864, 492 1 ‘ 
1868... .. toe 751, 941 | 89, 951 | 841, 892 1 , O81, 292 
eiess% , 687, 352 86, 665 774, 017 1 2, 062, 801 
1870... 744, 371 64, 045 808, 416 l, 1, 943, 139 
1871 “a 814, 885 43, 730 858, 615 1, 2, 001, 859 
Sra. <. 590, 29% 43, 469 633, 764 1 1, 914, 597 
1873. ... P 631, 103 43, 088 674, 191 1 1, 949, 252 
DUNC ad kare aaa ea 588, 280 26, 348 614, 628 1 1, 631, 580 
D SOs ogee ‘ 621, 974 40, 190 662, 164 1 1, 889, 355 
FAs oan 724, 267 45, 395 769, 662 > 2, 146, 343 
1877... - 1, 109, 429 163, 520 1, 2, 3, 823, 284 
BOIS . Sa ee 1, 683, 446 | 52,653 | 1, 736, 2 4, 414, 929 
1879 wsoadee 2, 288, 178 86,740 | 2,374,918 8, 257, 938 5, 632, 856 
Pet esta adil 1, 985, 506 106, 664 2, 086, 170 4, 606, 444 6, 692, 614 


Now, what has been the history of the treaty up to the present 


| time? You have the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing 


that we were really giving one dollar to the Hawaiians for every 
dollar’s worth of goods which they purchased from us. 

The total value of our domestic exports for the year ended June 
30, 1875, (the year before the treaty went into operation, ) was $621,- 
974, and for the year ended June 30, 1881, $2,694,583, showing an 
excess in 1881 over 1875 of $2,072,609. The duties surrendered by 
virtue of the treaty on goods imported-into the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1881, amounted to $2,400,000. The difference 
between the duties remitted by the United States in 1881 and the 
value of excess of exports in 1881 over 1875 was $328,000; so that 
we have surrendered duties in an amount greater than the entire 
amount of excess of exports in 1881 over those of 1875. Of the duties 
surrendered in 1881, $2,100,000 was on sugar, and the remainder 
(amounting to $300) on rice, an undisputed donation of that amount 
as a subsidy out of the Treasury of the United States to the sugar 
and rice planters of Hawaii. We are paying to the Hawaiians one 
dollar as a bonus on every dollar’s worth of goods they buy from us. 

I would be glad if the committee would glance over these commer- 
cial reports from ourconsuls. I will now give youastatement of the 
population of the islands when this treaty went into operation. You 
will find it on pages 646 and 647 of the volume of Commercial Rela- 
tions for 1876. It isthe report of our consul, Mr. J. Scott. He says: 

The commercial reciprocity treaty with the United States has given greater 
activity to the growth of sugar and rice. Lands are being freely purchased or 
leased. * * * The sugar and rice crops in the last year were good and above 
the average. On one plantation, on the Island of Mani, there were produced from 
nineteen acres of land, actual measurement, ninety-nine tons of sugar, or tive and 
a half tons to the acre. There were produced on the Koliola plantation, on the 


Island of Hawaii, five hundred and nine tons of sugar on ninety-nine and one-half 


acres of land, actual measurement. The nineteen acres of the plantation on which 
ninety-nine tons were raised were irrigated. The ninety-nine and one-half acres 
in the Koliola plantation were not. These tigures willappear almost incredible to 
persons who are not acquainted with the productiveness of these islands. I re 
ceived my information from the agent of these plantations in this city, and other 
credible persons who were cognizant of the facts stated. 


Mr. Scott then gives the population of the Hawaiian Islands in 1866 


and 1872. Heshowsthat the totalnumberof natives, including half 


castes, was, in 1866, 58,765, and in 1872 51,531, showing a decrease in 
six years of 7,234. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to the system 
of contract labor in the Hawaiian Islands. Laborers indenture 
themselves for a given number of years—three or four years—and 
the law provides for the imprisonment of the laborer if he fails to 
fulfill his contract. There were about tive thousand laborers so en- 
gaged, being principally Chinese. There are agents now in foreign 


| countries seeking these laborers. The United States consul says: 


On the ratification of the treaty sugar advanced in the islands 2.81 cents per 
pound; molasses, per gallon, 63 ceuts; rice, per pound, 2} cents, and paddy 2 cents 
per pound ; the advance being equal to the duties remitted by the United States 
under the treaty. That was the effect of the treaty—the advance of the price of 
sugar in the islands. 


I wish now to call the attention of the committee to a very par- 
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ticular feature in this case. 
think, has been run by others than Hawaiians; 
the treaty went into operation their tariff duties were raised from 
10 per cent. ad valorem to 25 per cent. ad valorem on everything 
that they could tax of the commodities of the United States brought 
to the islands, thereby reimbursing themselves for the losses on the 
articles admitted free from the United States. That is a very inter- 
esting feature in this transaction. 
consul at Honolulu says on the subject : 


The Hawaiiau Government, I should 


NEW HAWAIIAN TARIFF. 


On the 27th day of , 1876, the Hawaiian Legislature, then in session, passed 
a law providing that there shall be levied and collected from and after October 11 


j 


because, just after | 


I will read what our intelligent | 


1877, on the following goods coming into the country, a duty of 25 per cent. ad | 


valorem, to wit: 

Silks, satins, and silk velvets, and all manufactures of which silk shall form the 
principal material. 

Clothing ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, made up in 
whole or in part. 

Carriages of all descriptions 

Hats and caps of all kinds. 

Linen and all manufactures of which flax, grass cloth, or a similar material shall 
form the principal part, except bags and bagging, and canvas for ships’ use. 

Crockery and glassware of every description 

Drugs and medicines, patent and other. 

Furniture of all kinds, if upholstered or carved, manufactured in whole or in part. 

Millinery goods, beads, braids, bonnets, nets, buttons, corsets, collars, sleeves 
and cuffs, edgings, flowers, (artificial,) feathers, (fancy,) fringes for clothing and 
for upholstery. 

Gloves and mits, not otherwise proy ided for 

Gimps for clothing 

Hoopskirts. 

Hooks and eyes. 

Insertions, laces, and lace goods of all descriptions. 

Ribbons, not otherwise provided for. 

Silver-plate, plated ware or gilt ware. 

Britannia ware and fancy metal ware. 

Tea. 

Watches and clocks, in whole or in part. 

Cigarettes, and all descriptions of paper cigars. 

Jewelry, and all descriptions of metal, glass or stone beads. 

Paintings, pictures, engravings, statuary, bronzes, ornamental work 
stone, marble, plaster of Paris, or alabaster and all imitation thereof. 

Perfumery, other than that which pays a spirit duty, scented soaps, powders, 
hair, tooth, nail, and other toilet brushes. 

Pipes, (smoking,) pipe-stems, bowls and fixtures, cigar-holders. 

Candles 

Candies 

Peanut oi! 

Toys. 

Fire-arms and ammunition. 

Fire-works and fire-crackers 

sefore the taking effect of this act the foregoing goods paid an ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent. 

The law further provides that from and after October 11, 1877, there shall be 
levied and collected on the following articles specific duties, namelv : * 

On playing cards, $1 per dozen packs, {10 per cent. ad volorem. } 

On kid and all other leather and skin gloves, $3 per dozen pairs, 
ad valorem. } 

On cigars and cheroots, $10 per thousand, [15 per cent. ad valorem 

On China tebacco, 50 cents per pound, [15 per cent. ad valorem. } 

On camphor trunks, in nests of four, $2 per chest, [10 per cent. ad valorem 
in nests of two, $1 per chest, [10 per cent. ad valorem. } 

On matches of all kinds, 25 cents per gross, [10 per cent. ad valorem. | 

On China matting, $1 per roll, [10 per cent. ad valorem. } 


of metal, 


[10 per cent. 


On port, sherry, madeira, and other wines of like nature, above 18 per cent. of 


alcoholic strength, also on all cordials, bitters, and other articles of any name or 
description céntaining alcohol, or preserved in alcohol, or spirits above that rate 
of strength and below that of 30 per cent., unless otherwise provided for, $2 per 
$1.50 per gallon 

On champagne, sparkling moselle, and sparkling hock, $3 per dozen reputed 
quarts, and $1.50 per dozen reputed pints, [15 per cent. ad valorem. } 

On claret, Rhine wines, and other light wines under 18 per cent. of alcholic 
strength, not otherwise provided for, $1 per dozen reputed quarts, 50 cents per 
dozen reputed pints, and 40 cents per gallon if in bulk, [15 per cent. ad valorem. } 

On ale, porter, cider, and all fermented drinks, not otherwise provided for, 50 
cents per dozen reputed quarts, 25 cents per dozen reputed pints, and 15 cents 
per gallon if im bulk, [10 per cent. ad valorem. ] 

The clothing, carriages, hats, caps, patent medicines, furniture, silverware, and 
plated-ware, watches, clocks, jewelry, stationery, fire-arms, ammunition, fire- 


vallon 


works, playing-cards, matches, and a number of the other articles named in the | 


foregoing schedules are mostly imported from the United States. 


BUSINESS DURING THE FIRST TREATY YEAR. 

The following table, published in the papers of this kingdom a few weeks ago 
by the collector-general, shows the value of the imports from the United States 
during the year ending September 9, 1877, the first year of the operations of the 


treaty, compared with the two preceding years: 
Luports Free by Duty paid Bonded Total 
treaty a pene : _— 
1877 $962, 125 93 $516, 559 38 $66,451 56 | $1, 545,136 87 
1876 688, 733 11 82, 673 91 771, 407 02 
1875 837, 215 42 110, 045 02 947, 260 45 


This table shows an increase in the value of importations in the first treaty year 
over the preceding year of $773,729.85 and $597,876.43 over the year 1875. The fall- 
ing off of importations in 1876 from those of 1875 was the result of importers import- 
ing goods contained in the schedule of article 2 of the treaty sparingly in 1876 till 
after the ratification of the treaty, when they could be brought into the kingdom 
free of duty. 

It will be seen, also, by the table that the duty-paying and bonded goods imported 
from the United States in the treaty year fall short only $188,396.08 of the importa- 
tions of the preceding year. 


», 





, _ amount of duty paid before the taking effect of the law is inserted in 
rackets 


Jand | 





| 
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DUTIES REMITTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


The declared exports of sugar, molasses, rice, and paddy to the United States, 
and the duties remitted thereon, for the year ending September 9, 1877, the first 
year of the treaty, were as follows: 

Sugar, 36,494,553 pounds, average duty on the same 2.81 cents per 
pound, remitted by the United States sod. sedi eden wakienae 
Molasses, 224,430 gallons, duty 6} cents per gallon, remitted on the 
same by the United States 
Rice, 2,299,790 pounds, duty 24 cents per pound, remitted on the same 


Uikaecnubsvspathon $1, 025, 459 51 


14, 026 87 


ey Ae Se NON ois 1556.0. shan see'ns desu s speunanssdb» nsetekeeenes 57, 404 75 
Paddy, 1,418.943 pounds, duty 2 cents per pound, remitted on the same 
by the United States................:.. Fh canaake oeee eats 28, 378 86 





Total amount of duties remitted by the United States. ....... 1, 125, 359 oy 
‘Total value of goods imported free from the United States forthe year 

ending September 9, 1877, the first year of the treaty 
Total duties, 10 per cent. ad valorem, remitted on the same by the 


Hawaiian Government 


962, 125 93 


= danacn isa 7 bcd & elec ote die A ac ee 06, 212 49 





Excess of duties remitted by the United States... - . 1, 029, 147 40 

It will be seen by the above statement that the duties remitted by the United 
States during the first year of the treaty on sugar, molasses, rice, and paddy ex 
ported from this country to the United States amounted to $163,234.06 more than 
the entire invoice value of all the free goods imported from the United States to 
this country ; and the excess of duties remitted by the United States over the duties 
remitted by this country amounted to $67,021.47 more than the entire invoice value 
of free goods imported from the United States to this country in the period name 

It will be observed that the foregoing statement does not include the exportation 
from this country to the United States of bananas, tallow, vegetables, dried and 
undried, and other articles included in the schedule of Article I of the treaty, nor 
the duties remitted thereon by the United States. 

DECLINE OF THE WHALING FLEFT. 

There will be four or five American whaling vessels at this port this fall to recruit 
and land their oil, bone, and ivory. Fifteen years ago 150 or 200 American whalers 
came into this port every fall. The whole American fleet of whalers now in the 
North Pacific does not number over a dozen. 


J. SCOTT. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Do you mean to say that after the confirmation 
of the treaty there was an increase of tariff rates on these articles ! 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; there was an increase from 10 per cent. ad 
valorem to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DUNNELL. How soon after the making of the treaty? 

Mr. GIBSON. The treaty went into operation in September, 1876, 
and the new tariff in the Hawaiian Islands went into operation on 
the 11th of October, 1877. 

Mr. LORD. You have remarked that the duty was added in the 
Hawaiian Islands to the price of the sugar and rice. Now, has it not 
been alleged heretofore as a strong point that instead of that being 
the fact the California refiners and sugar-dealers got that benetit ? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will come to that in amoment. The effect of this 
treaty, gentlemen, as you will see by reference to the statistics, was 
to increase largely the exports of sugar and rice from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. During the last year the amount of 
duties remitted to the sugar-planters of the Hawaiian Islands was 
between two and a half and three million dollars. 

I now want to call the attention of the committee to the advance 
made in real estate in the islands. In 1875 the assessed value of 
property there was $6,490,600 ; in 1876, in anticipation of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, it went up to $7,642,061; it was assessed in 1879 
at $10,699,607. You will find these figures in the volume of Commer- 
cial Relations for 1879, page 671. Mr. Morton, United States consul 
at Honolulu, says: ~ 

‘The total value of real and personal property in the kingdom the present year, 


1879, upon which a tax is levied by the government of three-quarters of 1 per cent. 
is as follows: , 


Real property 
Personal property 


af 


... $10, 699, 607 
12, 022, 449 


99 722, 056 
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These figures show an increase of values since 1875 of $12,856,889. ‘Theterm ‘ per 
sonal property ” includes the growing crops, machinery, all morfeys on hand ani 
moneys loaned on mortgages, public stocks, and stocks in corporations. 

The last report that we have (the report of imports and exports for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1881,) hereto annexed ani 
marked ‘‘C” shows that instead of the 25,000,000 pounds of sugar 
which the promoters of the treaty thought would come from the 
Hawaiian Islands into the United States the actual amount has been 
over 90,000,000 pounds of sugar and 7,483,446 pounds of rice. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What period does that cover? 

Mr. GIBSON. It covers the calendar year 1881. On that amount 
there was a remission of duties to the islands to the amount 0! 
$2,919,000. The effect has been not only to more than double the 
entire assessed property of the islands, but to overwhelm the islands 
with Chinese laborers. When the treaty was made there were about 
five thousand laborers in the islands under the contract system. But 
now what does the United States minister (Mr. Comly) report! | 
refer the committee to the volume of Commercial Relations for Au 
gust, 1881, published by the Department of State. Mr. Comly says: 

Chinese immigration has increased rapidly, perhaps to an amount equal to the 
whole of the year 1880, since January 1. That for 1880 foots up as follows: Chi 
nese arrived, males, 2,442 ; females, 63; total, 2,505. Departed, males, 622 ; females 
6; total, 628. Not gain, 1,877. I think it safe to say that there are now nearly 
14,000 adult male Chinese in the kingdom. 


The whole population of the islands is, in round numbers, about 


| fifty thousand. There are in the islands from eight hundred to one 


thousand Americans. I have here a copy of the latest ‘‘ Hawaiian 
Almanac, an annual for 1882—hand-book of information on matters 
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relating to the Hawaiian Islands.” I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a statement concerning the sugar plantations. There is a 
total of eighty-two plantations given in the almanac, with the names 
of their owners, &e. Eighteen firms only own all the sugar planta- 
tions of all the islands. I beg gentlemen to look over this almanac 
themselves. Here are some of their names: C, Brewer & Co., Castle 
& Cooke, T. H. Davies, Hackfeld & Co., Hoffschlaeger & Co., W.C. 
Irwin & Co., G. W. Macfarlane & Co., F. A. Schaefer & Co. (See 
table ‘*D,” annexed, ) 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Are all these Americans ? 

Mr. GIBSON. I should take them to be Americans from their 
names. The only two who are not Americans are C. Afong and 
Wong Leong & Co. I presume these are Chinamen or Germans, or 
at all events foreigners. You will see from this rude sketch of mine 
what the condition of the Hawaiian Islands was in 1875 and what it 
is now with reference to the cultivation of sugar. You see how the 
product of sugar has increased beyond anything that was conceived 
of in 1875. You see how we are paying asa bonus to the sugar 
planters in the Hawaiian Islands some $3,000,000 a year. You see 
how we are giving them in point of fact $1 for every dollar’s worth 
of goods that they buy from us. It cannot be urged that this is not 
a loss to us, because, if the treaty did not give this bonus to the 
sugar planters of the Hawaiian Islands we would not import so 
much sugar from them, because they would produce less. That is, 
the free sugar from the Hawaiian Islands crowds out the taxed sugar 
{rom the Philippine Islands and from Asia, which is taxed at the rate 
of 2.81 cents per pound, and diminishes our exports to those countries. 

Now, what is the effect of this treaty on the sugar industry of this 
country ? I have shown very clearly that it has no beneficial effect 
on the general commerce of the country. Certainly no gentleman 
can defend a commerce which we buy, in plain language. What 
will be the effect of a continuance of the treaty on the sugar interest 
of this country? First take the refining interests. I have not been 
in consultation with anybody on this subject. I have not heard 
the subject mentioned hardly outside of this committee. But I ask 
what will be the effect on the sugar-producing and sugar-refining 
iterests of this country if this treaty be continued? The population 
on the Pacifie coast numbers probably about 1,200,000 persons. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Do you not underrate the population on the 


Pacific coast? 
Mr. GIBSON, I mean, of course, the population of California and 
Oregon, 


I asked a gentleman yesterday from the Pacific coast, and 
lie told me that the population was about one million two hundred 
thonsand, But I will assume that the population is a million and a 
half. Now, if they consume 50 pounds of sugar per capita, which is 
ihovetheaverage consumption, there would be only 75,000,000 pounds 
of sugar consumed on the Pacific coast. From the statistics supplied 
hy our consul in Honolulu, they have already sent to this country 
100,000,000 pounds of sugar, 25,000,000 in excess of the supply of the 
Pacific coast. These sugars were sold in Saint Louis and Chicago. 
here are 100,000 acres of sugar-cane lands there. One of our consuls 
states that there is one tract of land there of nearly 10,000 acres in 
extent, which nobody did consider as being worth one dollar, but 
which has been irrigated and brought into a high state of cultiva- 
tion, Assuming that there are 100,000 acres of cane lands in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and that they produce from 6 to 7 tons an acre, or 
from 4 to 5 tons an acre, then they will produce within a small frac- 
tion of the entire consumption of the United States. But, suppose 
that the area and the average are one-half that. Still you have got 
250,000 or 300,000 tons of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, enough to 
supply the whole valley of the Mississippi. Look at it, gentlemen. 
{have here a report of the prices of sugar in New York, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, in the daily newspapers of those cities. 
Mr. RICK, of Massachusetts. What is the annual consumption of 
sugar in the United States ? 
Mr.GIBSON, Abouteight hundred and twenty-five thousand tons. 
Mr. BROWNE. ‘Two billion two hundred and twenty-four mill- 
on pounds, 
Mr. GIBSON. We will say 825,000 tons imported. The precise 
inount is 834,453 tons. The price of sugar in the New York market 
by the last report was from 74 to 84 cents per pound; at San Fran- 
isco, from 8 to 11} cents per pound, and the highest price in New 
Orleans was 8 cents a pound. The importers of Sandwich Island 
sugar (and it is all beught up and owned in San Francisco, substan- 
tally by a few men there, according to the official statements of our 
consuls) have a bonus of 2.81 cents a pound on their sugar. They 
lave an area of 100,000 acres of cane land for cultivation; they have 
is laborers Chinamen who are not encumbered with families, who 
lave no Christian religion, no interest in society, but are mere 
wachine men, ‘The sugars imported from the Hawaiian Islands are 
alin the hands of a few men, and they can lay this sugar down in any 
market in the United States at a cost of 1 cent a pound for trans- 
portation. But suppose that it costs them 2 cents a pound for trans- 
portation, they have still a large margin of profit. A profit.of half 
‘cent a pound on a staple commodity like sugar is an enormous 
‘um on one, two, or three hundred millions of pounds. Such an 
ulvantage in the hands of the San Francisco sugar-refiners would 
‘ring down every refinery in the valley of the Mississippi, and every 
reinery in the Eastern States; and all to the advantage of these 
eighteen firms that own 100,000 acres of land in the tropics, and who 
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work with Chinese labor. They will break down every sugar-refining 
industry in the East as well as in the West and in the South; and I 
am not surprised to see that the New York merchants have sent a 
petition here signed by every refiner and every man in the city who 
has any interest or connection with the sugar business. 





SUGAR TARIFF. 


In the commercial aspect of the case, therefore, 1 hold that this 
treaty ought to be terminated. And when I come to examine its 
political aspects you will be still more startled at the results. The 
sugar interest of Louisiana is represented here, so tar as I know, by 
the members of the Louisiana delegation in Congress. If there are 
others here they are here as volunteers, and I am in no way respon- 
sible for them. I have always felt that in representing that indus- 
try I represent the men who hold the plow-handle and the landowners 
as well as refiners. I represent them, or I represent nothing. I do 
not concur in the opinion of the former member from Connecticut, 
alluded to by Mr. Boutwell the other day—that ‘‘associated wealth 
isthe dynasty of modern states.” Nor is associated labor the dynasty 
of modern states. But the crowned people, the laboring people as a 
whole, embracing all classes, all occupations, they constitute the dy- 
nasty which ought to rule, and which I hope will rule this Govern- 
ment—they and not associated wealth. It iscertainly not associated 
wealth upon islands in distant seas, whose people are alien to our race, 
that is to be the dynasty to rule thiscountry. What are the interests 
of Louisiana in this treaty? I expect that I will astonish even my 
former colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means [ Mr. Dun- 
NELL] when I tell him that the tariff on sugar to-day is relativel) 
lower than it ever was in the history of this country. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Do you mean to say that the tariff on sugar now 
is less than it was prior to 1862? 

Mr. GIBSON. In 1861 it was reduced for a moment only; but Lam 
speaking, of course, relatively. From 1846 to 1857, under the Robert 
J. Walker tariff, it was 30 per cent. ad valorem; but everything else 
was 30 per cent.ad valorem. From 1857 to 1861 it was 24 per cent. ad 
valorem; buteverything else was 24 percent. ad valorem. Now the 
planters are paying, and the laborers for whom [am speaking are pay- 
ing, from 75 to 500 per cent. on every thing which they consume and 
from 80 to 90 percent. on everything that goes into the production o1 
sugar. Under the tariff of 1789—the first tariff bill introduced by Mr. 
Madison—the duty was 1 cent per pound on brown, raw, clayed sugar 
and 3 cents per pound on refined sugar. From 1304 to 1808 the duty 
was2} cents per pound onraw, clayed sugar and 9 cents per pound on 
refined sugare From 1812 to 1816 the duty was raised to 9 cents on 
raw sugar and to 18 cents on refined sugar. From 1819 to 1830 the 
duty was 3 cents on brown sugar and 12 cents on refined sugar. 
From 1832 to 1841 the duty was 24 cents on brown sugar and 12 cents 
on refined sugar. From 1842 to 1846 the duty was 2} cents per pound 
on brown sugar and 6 cents on refined sugar. From 1846 to 1857, 
under the Robert J. Walker tariff, the duty was 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. And from 1857 to 1861 the duty was 24 per cent. ad valorem. 

I have a table here showing the production of sugar in Louisiana, 
and how that industry was fostered by the tariff; how capital flowed 
into it on the good faith of the tariff; how, in 1862, the tariff was 
reduced; how, in 1870, it was still further reduced; and how to-day, 
while the average tariff schedule rate is 62} per cent., the operative 
rate on sugar is not 45 per cent. ad valorem, (I do not believe over 
30 per cent.) By the Dutch standard color alone and not quality be- 
came the standard of value. Then prizes and premiums were offered 
in all the tropical sugar-producing countries to chemists who would 
discover a process by which sugar testing 98 or 99 per cent. could be 
brought to a low color, so that it would go in at the lowest rate of 
duty. And to-day all the sugar imported into America is below 15; 
most of it is below 10, and much of it is as lowas7. So that the 
very finest sugars, if chemically tested, which should pay 50, or 60, 
or 70 per cent. ad valorem, from the manner in which their color is 
disguised, pay but from 30 to 35 per cent. ad valorem, for they are 
undervalued from 25 to 50 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1857 Louisiana raised, even under the free-trade tariff, 
47 percent. of all the sugar consumed in the United States, and froin 
that until the civil war broke out Louisiana produced nearly 50 
per cent. of it, and now we produce only 10 per cent. of the con- 
sumption of the country. That industry was, of course, stricken down 
in the civil struggle. I venture to say there is not a gentleman in 
this committee who ever read in all history of such a bouleversement, 
such a pulverization, such a loss of individual property, such an up 
heaval of the social and labor systems of any country as were 
experienced in the State of Louisiana. Now we are struggling along 
under this reduced tariff, less than it ever was before, less than is 
afforded to any other industry. We have a lower tariff on sugar than 
any country in Europe not on a free-trade basis like England. The 
State Department has furnished me with the following table, showing 
the tarifts of different countries upon sugars: The United States tariil 
schedule is from 2 cents to 4.50 per pound; Germany from 3 cents to 
3.75; France from 6.75 to 8 cents; the Netherlands, 3.75 to 8 cents; 
Belgium, 4.50 to 6; Spain, 3 cents; Russia, 5 to 8 cents, and Aus- 
tria from 3.70 to 5 cents. Ours is not only the lowest, but discrim- 
inates in favor of the refiner, giving him high protection, and against 
the producer, who gets but little, and itis reduced practically by the 
ease and frequency with which it is evaded by disguising the color 
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and the opportunities afforded by the near approach to the ad valorem 
system = multiplicity of grades. 

It is the lowest tariff rate that protects the domestic sugar produc- 
tion against the slave-grown sugar of the tropics, but under this 
tariff our laborers have to contend against the sugars of the tropics 
produced by cheap cooly-gang or slave labor as well as the cheap 
capital, skill, and machinery of the refiners. It will be observed 
that nearly ail the sugars imported come in under No. 10. Under all 
the former tariffs a uniform specific tax was levied upon all unrefined 
sugars, because their cost of production is the same, and it was the 
only way to prevent evasion or fraud. It requires the same labor 
and skill, the same area of cultivated land, the same machinery, the 
same processes, the same capital, to produce all sugars under No. 13, 
und hence it is but just and fair that they should all be taxed the 
same rate, and such was the rule adopted by the Government in all 
tariffs until 1870. All the refiners paid the same tax upon their raw 
material—for their raw sugars. That was fair. There was no com- 
plaint. There could be none. Thetrade flourished. But assoon as 
this safe and immemorial custom was departed from by the establish- 
ment of the complex tariff of 1870, creating a number of new grades, 
the sugar trade has been in a constant ferment, the committees of 
Congress filled with complaints alleging that some refiners were 
making millions by getting in their raw sugars at less rates than 
others, who were being ruined; that the slightest errors or mistakes 
on the part of the appraising officers would make the fortunes of 
some and work the ruin of others; and that under a tariff of s0 many 
slightly differing grades mistakes and errors were unavoidable. 
That there is ample room for evasion and fraud under the present 
system there can be no doubt, but I do not believe that there is any 
systematic plan on the part of any persons engaged in this business 
to defraud the Government. At all events, discovery or detection is 
impossible, for the importing refiner and the poorly-paid appraiser 
are the only parties and witnesses to the transaction, and neither is 
likely to disclose facts to establish his own guilt. The temptation 
is great. In oder however, to silence all complaint, remove the 
opportunities for unjust discrimination or errors or frauds by re- 
storing the old rule, which can work no possible hardsbip. We 
always had a uniform rate on tea and coffee, of which there are 
many varieties of different qualities and rices, and yetnocomplaints 
were ever heard; and we still apply the same rule to rice, iron ores, 
and to many other subjects of tariff taxation. 

To check the immense losses to the Government and the inequali- 
ties in the practical operation of the present tariff in favor of some 
refiners and against others, the Secretary of the Treasury author- 
ized and directed the use of the polariscope, as that would disclose 
the quality of the sugar, if employed in connection with the Dutch 
standard, which is based upon color alone. But this the refiners re- 
sisted, and the Supreme Court, in a recent case, held that the Sec- 
retary had not the authority of law to apply any other test than 
the Dutch standard. Hence sugars of the very highest saccharine 
strength, No. 16 or 20 of the Dutch standard, by being colered 
down in the process of manufacture or afterwards, as may be easily 
done, to the color of No. 7 or No. 10, are valued as No. 7 or No. 10, 
and come in accordingly at the rate of duty affixed to those numbers. 
Even the application of the polariscope, so long as the multiplicity 
of grades exist was no effectual check against irregular and dis- 
criminating valuations or errors and evasions or frauds. 

These different grades do not exist in nature. The foreign pro- 
ducer may cause all hissugars to be boiled to No. 7 or No. 10 or No. 
13 or to No. 16 or 20, and color them down to No. 7 or 10. He will 
manufacture his sugars to take advantage of your tariff, and if the 
tariff discriminates in favor of any particular number, as it does in 
favor of No. 7 and No. 10, the foreign producer will bring all his 
sugars to that number. So long as the multiplicity of grades ex- 
ist, errors, mistakes, evasions, frauds will continue; the trade will 
be unsettled and Congress harassed by the complaints of those who re- 
gard themselves as the victims of unjust valuations or of preferences 
extended to or gained by their more successful rivals in business, 
thongh in point of fact the greater success of their competitors may 
be due to superior energy, capacity, and capital, and better business 
methods. It is the system which I attack, and which is at fault. 

Adopt the old rule, which puts all refiners on an equality and re- 
duces to a minimum the ——. for discriminations against or 
in favor of any one, and there will then be no room for complaint. 
And this can only be done by a uniform tariff on all raw sugars, and 
by establishing on the single grade, say No. 13, which is the dividing 
line, universally recognized, between raw and distributable sugars, 
not only the Dutch standard test, (for color is a very important ele- 
ment in value,) but also the polariscopic and chemical tests. One 


single test may be applied after a little practice with almost unerring | 


certainty and fairness, but the six grades now established multi- 
ply by six the chances for errors and frauds. 

The history of tariff legislation shows this. The fact that this was 
the rule until the tariff of 1870, the rule observed from 1729, and 
always the rule in England, should be sufficient to commend it to 
all disinterested and independent legislators. 

The following table illustrates what I have said. It shows how 
the foreign producer (and nearly all our sugars come from Cuba) 
colors down his sugars to bring them into our country at the lowest 
tariff rates, while there cannot be a doubt but that they are of the 
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highest saccharinestrength. Under this tariff sugar has ceased to be 
an article of legitimate commerce, It will be observed that little or 
none is imported, or can be imported, over No. 13. None can be im- 
ported by merchants for consumption; it must all go to the refiner, 
and he is enabled to monopolize and to control the market. 


Statement showing the quantity of each grade of sugar and the total quantity 
of sugar of all grades imported into the United States and entered foy 
consumption during the year ended June 30,1881, not including sugar 
imported from the Hawaiian Islands wnder the reciprocity treaty. 














Tons of 








ASC a > | 
Description or grade. Pounds. 2,240 pounds. 
ak mite Bet Fis nag ks coke de sinks <vitens x6 weed 401, 626, 454 179, 298 
Above No. 7, and not above No. 10................ 1, 323, 451, 981 590, 827 
Above No. 10, and not above No. 13...........- oa 142, 797, 277 63, 749 
Above No. 13, and not above No. 16................ ! 1, 267, 216 566 
Above No. 16, and not above No. 20.......... pack } 12, 241 | : 

Above No. 20, and all refined, loaf, lump, crushed, 
powdered and granulated..................---.-- 18, 699 | x 
aT ae eae Re? ae 1, 869, 173, 898 | 834 453 
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JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., Chief of Duress. 
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There must be some reason for the uniform action of all civilized 
governments in drawing their revenues from sugar. Even Sir Rob- 
ert Peel reserved the tax upon this article when he took his memora- 
ble stand against his own party in favor of untaxed and cheaper foo 
for the English people. The reasons are obvious. The article is 
bulky and cannot be smuggled, and if the tax be properly levied, can- 
not be evaded. The consumption is certain, permanent, large, ani 
universal, 

The revenue derivable from it, therefore, may be counted upon with 
certainty, even a definite amount. It is a diffusive tax, and not 
cumulative, reaching every man, and oppressing no particular class 
or person or interest. It may be sold in the smallest quantities an« 
it takes but a small sum out of the pockets of the consumer to supply 
himself from time to time and keeps it out for the briefest possible 
period and the largest proportion of it goes into the Treasury of the 
nation. Next to the income tax it complies with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith that— 


First. The subjects of every state ought to contribute toward the support of 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities. 

Second. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor and to every person. 

Third. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in which it is 
most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay. 

(See Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, page 37.) 

Sugar is for the most part a necessity, but beyond a very small 
quantity it is a luxury or quasi luxury. The consumer pays little 
by little as he has occasion to buy, and he is at liberty to buy or not, 
or to buy small or large quantities, and he rarely suffers any incon- 
venience from such a tax; whereas if a man desires to purchase a 
suit of clothes, or a blanket, or a plow, it takes the savings of a whole 
month’s wages to enable him to meet the increased cost by virtue of 
the tax and to make the purchase. 

David A. Wells, not speaking for the refiners but as a political 
economist, says: 

If we tax salt we tax all the processes of labor or production into which salt eu 
ters, and the people pay the revenue to the Government, the bounty to the salt 
maker, and oben the interest or profit _— all the additional capital required in 
consequence of its enhanced price by those who use salt. But if we tax tea we 
tax an article ready for consumption, which represents one of the results for 
which, substantially, all labor is exerted, and upon which the consumer pays only 
the revenue needed by the Government with the least cost of collection, as it is a 
bulky article, and cannot be smuggled. Hence tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses are 
all fit articles for the imposition of duties, and the tax imposed upon them is not more 
diffused and pot nearly as uch a burden upon labor as a tax upon iron, steel, wool, 
hemp, salt, lumber, andthelike. The one tax diffuses itself, plus only the cost of 
collection ; the other diffuses itself as widely, plus bounties, profits, and other extras 
amounting to a far greater sum than the tax itself. L 

The present tariff on tea, sugar and coffee taxes the consumers of the United 
States approximately as follows: Coffee, 14 cents per week per capita; tea, 1 cent 
per week per capita; sugar, 1} cents per week percapita. Can any onename three 
other taxes upon the whole list of imports and excises which produce so great 4 
return with so little discomfort and so little an enhancement of the cost of genera! 
production ? : 

Now, on the other hand, let us see how the people are taxed under the exist 
ing tariff on other articles of prime necessity. In 1860 a pair of 10-4 Holland 
blankets, weighing 4} pounds, could be bought for $3.75. The present market 
price of these same blankets is $5. Therefore some canses have come in since 1860 
which have enhanced the price of blankets, of the poor and rich alike, at least 
$1.25 per pair. The committee know well that these causes have been mainly the 
duties on wool and the duties on the finished product of wool; and they can more 
over easily satisfy themselves that if there was no duty on blankets 10-4 Hollands 
could now be sold in any of the Atlantic cities, charges for freight, insurance and 
reasonable profits included, for less than $3 per pair. ; 

Now there are forty millions of people in the United States, and supposing five 
millions out of this number to require a pair of blankets per annum, then the au 
nual tax levied on the masses for this single article of necessity, through the en- 
hancement of price, will aggregate $8,750,000, or nearly as much as the whole rev 
rted and consumed in the country 
Again, let any one select an article of woolen goods suitable for the cheapest thick 
winter clothing—such an article as the women of the country who are not rich re 
quire -and then compare the price asked for the same in New York with the price 
at which it could be sold for in the absence of a tariff duty and he will find, com- 
paring the two, that the difference in prices for the quantity requisite to make & 
cloak will amount to at least two dollars. Now, there are twenty millions of 














—— 


females in the United States, and if we suppose that one-half of that number require 
a cloak each winter, then the tax levied on these women under the tariff will aggre- 
rate twenty millions, or nearly the amount now collected from all the tea and cottee 
imported into and consumed in the United States. 

These statements and illustrations are applicable to-day as when 
made, for the principles upon which they are based and elucidated are 
unchangeable. 

Sut I beg to invite the attention of the committee to the remarks 
of a gentleman known to you all and respected wherever known for 
his ability, courage, and fairness, I refer to Hon. Horatio C, Bur- 
chard, who, in speaking on this subject in the Forty-third Congress, 
said : 

Another item is sugar. Our importation of sugar for the last fiscal year was 
1.645,000,000 pounds, and of molasses 47,000,000 gallons. According to the census 
returns there was produced in the United States in 1870, 87,000 hogsheads of sugar 
only. Lhe duty collected last year was $35,000,000, which would give us 8,700,000 
if we increase the duty one-fourth and the consumption continues as large as it 
hitne a remark in some respects can be applied to this tax that is applied to 
the tax on tea and coffee. It is not entirely revenue, but it is almost all revenue. 
More than nine-tenths of all sugar and molasses consumed in this country is im- 
ported from foreign countries. About one hundred and fifty millions of pounds is 
the estimate of the amount produced in this country during the last year. It will 
probably equal that amount. If there is any advantage anywhere, if any portion 
of the country ought to receive incidental benefits from increase of tariff duties, I 
think it should be those portions of the United States where this great staple is 
to some extent produced. We know that the people of the South and West, the 
people living along the Mississippi River, has been asking for an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to help restore the levee system which has gone into decay; we know 
the disordered condition of their industries. If it is allowable—and many of my 
friends think it is notonly allowable but the duty of the Government—to aid strug- 
gling industries, it is right that the sugar-producing regions of the South should 
receive this little advantage from the tariff system, which in other respects is to 
them a heavy tax. 

Gentlemen say we are collecting $47,000,000 a year on sugar and 
molasses, and that is too much. To that I reply, raise the tariff on 
sugar a little and you will reduce the amount of revenue from it and 
increase vastly the home production. Reduce it and you will get 
more revenue, for you will import more. Louisiana will cease to pro- 
duce sugar and you will import what she now supplies, and pay a 
higher price for sugar. It is because you have got a low revenue 
tariff on sugar that you are importing so much of it; you have a max- 
imum of revenue and a minimum of protection. There is no pro- 
tection, or but very slight protection, for Louisiana sugar interests 
under the present tariff? Lower your duty on woolen goods, and see 
how much revenue you will collect on them. Lower your duty on 
iron and cotton goods and on salt, and boots, shoes, and clothing, and 
copper, steel, and blankets, and see how much revenue you will col- 
lect, and how enormously the consumption of foreign manufactures 
will increase. 

But under such a blow, suddenly struck as it was against sugar, 

how could the capital and labor of America engaged in these partic- 
ular industries compete with the capital and labor of foreign coun- 
tries, especially if they had unpaid slave-labor in the foreign coun- 
tries in competition with them, though they escaped the catastrophes 
of the civil war and have enjoyed the benefits of an increasing tariff 
and of ‘associated wealth?” Let us look a little at the sugar pro- 
duction of Louisiana. I estimate that that interest embraces about 
twenty-five parishes in the State of Louisiana, with a population of 
about five hundred thousand. I include in that population capital- 
ists, factors, merchants, sugar-brokers, clerks, mechanics, coopers, 
bricklayers, workers in iron and in copper, and day-laborers in New 
Orleans. I would be speaking within bounds to say there are half 
i million of souls dependent upon this industry in Louisiana alone, 
not including those who furnish transportation or the supplies from 
external sources. The assessed value of capital invested in land, 
machinery, and implements in connection with the sugar industry 
in Louisiana is $40,000,000. As the assessments represent but two- 
thirds of the real value, you may add $20,000,000 to that, and you 
vill have a capital invested of $60,000,000. Add to that a working 
apital of $20,000,000, and the total investment will be found to be 
$20,000,000. The gross crops, sugar and molasses, are worth about 
twenty-two million dollars. The cost of production, including the 
amounts distributed for wages, supplies of all kinds, implements, &c., 
way be estimated at $20,000,000, and the net profits are $2,000,000. 
These parishes produce practically none of the goods which they con- 
sume; but they buy from the other States all the breadstuffs, ma- 
chinery, mills, engines and apparatus, and farming implements, 
meats, mules, horses, clothing, boots and shoes, furniture, and dry 
goods that they use. The commodities sold to the other States which 
in turn supply our wants afford the basis of an interstate trade of 
*44.000,000 annually. 

The bonus given to the sugar-growers of Hawaii under the existing 
treaty will enable them to put their sugar in New Orleans by the 
Southern Pacific Railway at from one to two cents a pound cheaper 
than sugar ean be raised in the State of Louisiana. And I ask you 
Whether it is right and proper to strike down an industry which once 


contributed one-half of thesupply of sugar forthe American market ? | 


If you will afford to it a just protection, (in the measure in which you 
did afford it protection when it was growing up,) and which you 
atiord with lavish hands to other interests, it will be able to supply 
two-thirds of all the sugar that will be consumed in this country. 
Every other article in the country is protected. You gentlemen who 
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live along the Canadian frontier know very well how your oats, your 
corn, your potatoes, your wheat, your very wood in the forests, are 
protected by the tariff against Canadian competition. Your fisheries 
are protected, and, by prohibitory laws, you havea monopoly of our 
coasting trade. Official reports show that you are receiving a bounty 
of more than 90 per cent. ad valorem on blankets, flannels, hosiery, 
shirts, and drawers, and that the Government receives little or no 
revenue, less than a million dollars per annum, for these rates are 
prohibitive, and compel the poor consumer to pay for two blankets 
and two shirts in buying one. The rate is 89.96 per cent. on steel 
rails, spool thread 73 to 76, and on cotton manufactures from 46 to 
58, with raw cotton free and at our doors, while foreign competitors 
import their cotton from us across the ocean. In buying steel rails 
for every thousand miles of railway the people, in consequence of the 
high prohibitive tariff tax, pay for a sufficient quantity of steel rails 
to lay down two thousand miles of railway, and the tax so paid does 
not go into the Treasury but as a bounty to the manufacturers of 
steel rails. And the sewing-women of the country in buying three 
spools of thread pay for five, and the laboring-man who buys two 
cotton shirts pays for three. Your salt, your iron, all your industries 
are protected, while sugar is about the only industry in the South 
which has ever received any protection; and the protection under 
this tariff goes for the benefit of the refiner rather than for that of the 
producer, because it is prohibitory on all sugar fit for consumption, 
and not a pound of such sugar can be introduced under the present 
tariff even from the Hawaiian Islands. 

And yet there are men who, while demanding the highest protec- 
tion for their interests, propose to take away from the American 
laborer, in competition with the slave systems of the tropics, the 
small modicum that a tariff for revenue only on sugar affords him. 
While insisting upon the protection that a prohibitory tariff affords 
them, they would sacrifice the free American laborer to the slave- 
owner of the tropics in order to get raw sugars free, principle to 
interest, their country to their pockets! 

There should be an equality in the bounties of the tariff system, 
an equilibrium between agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

Let us have a high protective tariff for all or a moderate tariff or 
arevenue tariff with incidental protection. Give us the tariff of 1832 
or 1833, or 1842 or 1846—Henry Clay’s or Robert J. Walker’s tariff— 
bnt apply the same tariff to us that you take for yourselves. We 
can live under either system if it be uniform and prosper, as I have 
shown; but the present tariff is unequal and unjust and sectional, 
and affords no adequate protection to our free laborers against the 
slave-owners of the Southern Islands. It discriminates in favor of 
one class of the sugar industry and against another; in favor of one 
section and against the other; in favor of the refiner against the 
agriculturist. 

The American refiner has a monopoly of our home markets by a pro- 
hibitory tariff on all refined sugars, while he gets his raw sugars of 
high saccharine strength, however, from Cuba with but a small tax. 
There is in effect a combination between the slave-grown sugar of the 
tropics and the capital and skill of the refiners against the laborers of 
Louisiana. That is the effect of the present tariff. Cuba is as close 
to New York and to the centers of consumption as Louisiana itself, 
and quite asaccessible. And therefore it is that that measure of pro- 
tection which the Atlantic Ocean gives to our other industries is not 
afforded to the sugar interest of Louisiana; because the question of 
transportation and of handling is a very important element in the 
cost of production, and in the value of the article. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


I pass now from the commercial consideration of this subject to its 
political consideration. I sympathize with those gentlemen whose 
hearts are stirred at the idea of a grand Republic, who cherish the 
notion that we are the modern Romans, whose motto should be urbis 
et orbis. No man believes more than I do in the might of the Ameri- 
can Republic. But I believe that the true policy of this country is 
to exalt its own citizenship, and to trust to the law of population 
and to the concurring forces of modern civilization to carry its ban- 
ners, not only over the islands of the Pacific, but over the islands 
of the Atlantic, to the northward as well asto the southward. You 
all recollect that Rome made the name of a Roman citizen respected 
everywhere in the known world. Romanus civissum! But what does 
this treaty tend to? To the belittling of American citizens, to the 
degradation of American labor, and to injustice to American indus- 
tries, 

Will you gentlemen (especially those of you from the North) strike 
down that region of country which comes in competition with the 
southern islands? Will you protect your own industries; but when 
it comes to protecting the industries of your countrymen of the South 
will you say to them, ‘‘Oh, no; Oh, no? This $20,000,000 (as Mr. Bout- 
well has said) is a mere bagatelle, this Louisiana industry.” That 
gentleman told you that there isa great policy in this matter, a 
policy looking far into the future, and Lexpected he would quote from 
Tennyson— 

For I dipt into the future as far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonders that would be. 

Now I sympathize with all these ideas. I have no doubt the flag 
of this Republic will one day be the flag of Canada. The Canadians 
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are a great people like ourselves. They are from the same stock, a 
people with families, with firesides, with laws, and with religion, 
with wholesome traditions. But when you come to the races in these 
southern islands I say to you, beware of taking in too many at once. 
We have had enough already to test the powers of our digestion, of 
our morality, of our conservatism, of our institutions. 

An intelligent Englishman, a liberal member of Parliament, said to 
me the other day in the House of Representatives, “ I never dreamed 
that our institutions could stand the strain which you have put 
upon them in your country.” 

Now I ask this committee to come down to matters of fact. I ask 
the committee to look at the Webster treaty. Daniel Webster is hon- 
ored and revered wherever the English language is spoken. Clarum 
et venerabile nomen! What did Mr. Webster say in 1842, when this 
very matter was before him as Secretary of State? He said, speak- 
ing tor the President, to the House of Representatives: 

Considering, therefore, that the United States possess so very large a share of 
the intercourse with those islands, it is deemed not unfit tomake the declaration 
that their government seeks nevertheless no peculiar advantages, no exclusive 
control over the Hawaiian Government, but is content with its independent exist- 
ence and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity. 


These are the sentiments of a statesman. In them you find no 
suggestions of bounties or jobbery. 

How did he act when he came to make a treaty withthem? How 
did he deal with this question of the Hawaiian Islands? I refer you 
to CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 15, of 1876, page 2275. You will 
see there how Mr. Webster dealt with the subject; and I will ask 
you to be guided by him. Can you have a safer guide? Look at 
article 4 of the Webster treaty. I will read it: 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, light-houses, pilotage, quarantine, or other sim- 
ilar duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed 
in either country upon the vessels of the other in respect of voyages between the 
United States of America and the Hawaiian Islands if laden, or in respect of any 
voyage if in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on na- 
tional vessels. 


Mr. DUNNELL. What treaty are you referring to? 

Mr. GIBSON. The treaty made by Mr. Webster in 1849. 1 wish 
you would also look at Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s volume of travels in 
Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, and you 
will find what he says on the subject of our policy connected with 
those islands. He says: 

It is plain the island trade is so largely in our hands that no other nation can be 
said to dispute it with ns. If our flag flew over Honolulu we could hardly expect 
to have a more complete monopoly of Hawaiian commerce than we already enjoy. 
Moreover, almost all the sugar plantations—the most productive and valuable prop- 
erty on the islands—are owned by Americans; and the same is true of the greater 
number of stock-farms. Our political predominance on the islands is as complete 
as ourcommercial. In the present cabinet all the ministers are Americans except 
one. This was true also of the cabinet of the late king. Of the supreme court two 
of the judges are Americans and one is German. Almost all the executive or ad- 
ministrative offices are in the hands of Americans or Hawaiians. What the islands 
are they are because of American effort, American enterprise, American capital. 
American missionaries civilize them; Americans gave them laws wisely adapted 
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tothe customs and habits of their people; American enterprise and Boston capital | 


established the sugar culture and other of the important industries. 

If the islands ever offer themselves to any foreign power it will be to the United 
States. Their people, foreign as well as native, look to us as their neighbors and 
friends; and the king last summer blurted out one day, when too much wine had 
made him imprudent, this truth: that if annexation came it must be to the United 
States. As I write a negotiation has been opened with the United States Govern- 
ment for the purpose of offering us Pearl River in exchange for a reciprocity treaty. 


I wish you to read also an interesting speech made by a distin- 
guished New England Senator when this convention was under con- 
sideration in the Senate. I will read an extract from it: 


Their capacity is variously estimated and will reach from three to five times the 
amount of the present production, which is stated to be from twenty-three to thirty 
millions of pounds, so that from one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of 
pounds of the Sandwich Island sugars will ultimately take the place of an equal 
amount coming from other places that are now subject to the payment of duties, 
averaging for the class which will be received not less than 3} cents per pound, 
and may soon involve an uncompensated loss to the Treasury of two, three, or four 
million dollars annually. Our market for their sugar is the best they can possi- 
bly have, treaty or no treaty, charged with duty or not. The duty is a sheer loss 
to us, and a sheer gain to the twenty-five owners of the sugar plantations, whether 
tuey reside in Hawaii or elsewhere. It is an immense subsidy to these wholly pri- 
vate interests, and far more obnoxious than any subsidy which has heretofore found 
Congressional advocates. However honestly intended by the parties to the nego- 
tiation, I feel constrained to denounce it as a job, the chief result of which will be 
io put money into the purses of a few Hawaiian sugar planters, who have captured 
a good enough king to march at the head of their triumphant procession through 
the country at our expense, and who, by the by, is to issue his royal proclamation 
ratifying the treaty. When the rejected Hawaiian treaty of 1269 was before us it 
was claimed as a merit that all of the owners but two of the twenty-five were for- 
eigners, and almost wholly Americans. There is no doubt they are so now. 





Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I say that if you will, as statesmen, 
look at the Webster treaty you will see that it gave us political 
control and supremacy as well as commercial supremacy in those 
Islands. The treaty which we are now considering does not give us 
one single privilege which the other treaty did not give us. Mr. 
Boutwell says for the large concession which he admits we made from 
a commercial stand-point we get article 4 of the present treaty. 
There is nothing in it. Article 4 of the present treaty is as follows: 

It is agreed on the partof His Hawaiian Majesty that so long as this treaty shall 
remain in force he will not lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon any 
port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any special privilege or 
rights of use therein to any power, state, or government, nor make any treaty by 
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Now, what is there of a political character in that ? I admit 
that on the face of it there is a commercial advantage which we get 
in having our articles admitted free of duty, and which other nations 
do not get. 

But that is simply a commercial advantage, and nothing more. 
But I think that I have demonstrated that it is not a commercia| 
advantage to us. Mr. Boutwell himself admitted that it was not » 
commercial advantage to us. Nobody contends to-day that it is . 
commercial advantage to the United States, or to any interest of 
the United States. Now, where is the political advantage of this 
treaty? It is negative altogether. The Hawaiian Governmen: 
binds itself not to lease any territory to any foreign nation. Has it 
leased any tous? If it did, we would be simply paying for that 
which we had without pay under the Webster treaty. When the 
Hawaiian Government came to make this treaty with us did it give 
us Pearl River? Oh,no! Did it give us an outpost? No. Did it 
give us any advantage for our fleets? No, none. Did it give us cog) 
or a coaling-station? No. There is not a pound of coal in the is]- 
ands, but the Webster treaty secured a coaling station. There is not 
the first political advantage in the world which I can discover jy 
this treaty, and I have looked at it with a view to see if there were 
not some. 

The steady progress of this nation in the plane of civilization iy 
obedience, I may say, to the law of population, is one thing. It is 
inevitable that we must have the dominion of this continent. No- 
body disputes that. The first Congress that assembled called itsel; 
the “Continental Congress,” when we had merely the slopes of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Our whole policy is continental. It is not our 
merit or our fault that it isso. But how different is that wholesome. 
natural, orderly growth from the buccaneering spirit— 


That those should take—who have the power, 
And those should keep—who can— 


that proposes to seize outposts. San Domingo at one time, Cuba at 
another time, and the Sandwich Islands at another time. Who is 
benefited by this treaty? Are the Hawaiians? I confess that many 
gentlemen in Congress voted for the treaty merely from sentiment, 
from sympathy with the human race. They supposed that it was 
going to benefit the Hawaiians. And what has been the operation ot 
the treaty? Ithas been to inundate these islands with Chinese, im- 
posing the Chinese, with his morals, in addition to the loathsome 
diseases, incurable leprosy and others, with which more than a thou- 
sand natives of Hawaii are stricken to-day. 

I have got no particular prejudice against the Chinese; but there 
is not a gentleman in this committee who does not know that the 
corner-stone of the modern state is the family. It is the Christian 
fireside, the father, the mother, and sons and daughters that constitute 
the basis and chief ornament of modern civilization and the glory ot 
Christianity. The Chinaman comes to the Sandwich Islands unac- 


| companied by his family, a pagan, and encamps for his wages alone on 


the soil of those islands. As I have shown you from these reports, 
he is driven into contracts binding him to the cupidity of the planter. 
The Sandwich Island planters have these “labor contracts ;” the) 
have now 14,000 Chinamen, (whose number is increasing at the rate 
of more than 2,500 a year.) These Chinamen are forced into contracts, 
and if they violate them they are imprisoned and punished. Is that 
for the benefit of this young state in the distant Pacific seas? Will 


| the corruption, the debasement, the moral desolation and blight 


with which you afflict that community, tend to increase the power of 
this great Republicthere? The Hawaiian Islands may be cultivated 
like a garden of roses; but rottennessis beneath. Is that an advan- 
tage to the Hawaiians, or is it an advantage to us? 

Mr. Boutwell spoke of the importance of having this little outpost. 
It is fast becoming an outpost of China; it is already a Chinese col- 
ony. Your treaty has brought China that much closer to us. But 
most military writers insist that outposts, assuming this to be an 
American outpost, should never be taken to be held. It is generally 
expected that outposts shall be abandoned; that no trial of real 
strength shall be made upon them. But the dangers that threaten 
us are from England, from France, from the Eurepean nations, and 
not from the countries of the distant east without machinery or 
highways or any of the agencies or appliances or the activities or 
forces of modern civilization. One county in England has more 
life, energy, power, or one State of this Union, than the whole Em 
pire of China. Nations like men must be weighed and measured 
by their intellectual and moral power. If we want outposts against 
France and England why not seize San Domingo or some of the 
other West India Islands? But does this treaty give you the Sand 
wich Islands as an ontpost?. It does not. It does not pretend to 
give you any political advantage. Under the Webster treaty, an‘ 
before the Webster treaty, no nation dared to invade the sover- 
eignty of the Sandwich Islands. One word from the American Gov 
ernment (as the Hawaiian minister, Mr. Allen, has shown) was sutll- 
cient to induce the French to quit and the English to quit. That 
was half a century ago. Should England desire, for the sake of the 
Sandwich Islands, to go to war with the United States, American 
diplomacy will find in the Eastern question, with Russia threaten- 














j 


ing Constantinople, and in the Egyptian question guarantees against | 
English intervention, and the Pacific railways and Isthmian routes 


will make secure all our Pacificinterests. Would any country in the 
plentitude of our ‘—o to-day cross our track with reference to the 
sandwich Islands? Nobodypretendsso. No country shows any dis- 
position to take possession of the Sandwich Islands. If we adopt a 
foreign policy at all, gentlemen, let it be independent. Let it be 
founded on justice to American citizens, and not in the interest of a 
vulgar subsidy, in which we are to distribute largesses to a few planters 
lording it over pagan hirelings. Why protect California; why exclude 
the Chinese from our country and yet pay them a bonus of millions 
4 year to come to the Sandwich Islands to destroy the growing civ- 
lization of that infant state and to overwhelm an American home 
industry ? 

Mr. LORD. Do you mean to imply that if the Sandwich Islands, 
or some one of them, were ceded to Great Britain, that would be 
cause for war with the United States ? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes, sir; Ido. I am going toread you a letter from 
one of the first men of this country in his profession; a gentleman 
who has recently spent a summer in the Sandwich Islands. J want 
you to inquire in your respective districts among the medical pro- 
jession as to the standing of this gentleman in his profession. Heis 
dean of the faculty in New Orleans. I wrote to him that I was going 
io address this committee on the subject of the Hawaiian treaty, anc 
[| desired to know what his views were, as he had spent a summer 
there. Here is his letter: 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
New Orleans, February 20, 1882. 

Dean Sir: I visited the Sandwich Islands in the summer of 1877, traveled ex- 

tensively in Oahu, Mani, and Hawaii, and made the acquaintance of many of the 


pest and wealthiest citizens. The treaty had then been in existence only a year | 


: . : ¥ 

or two; but its effect upon business and in the enhancement of the value of sugar 
and rice lands was spoken of by every one with whom I conversed. Fabulous 
prices were realized upon properties which only a short time before were unsala- 
ble, and men were ‘ prospecting ”’ all over the islands for lands suitable for the 


srowth of cotton and sugar. As an evidence of the great advance in prices, a | 


ugar plantation upon the Island of Maui was pointed out 1o me which only eight- 
cen months previously had been sold to clear it of debt for less than $65,000, but 
which during my stay there brought $1,000,000. A notice of the sale, cut from one 
of the Honolulu newspapers, I herewith inclose : 
‘BIG TRANSACTION. 
by far the largest real-estate transaction which has ever yet transpired in this 
country was consummated last week at Lahaina, in the sale by Mr. James Camp- 
bell of his half interest in the sugar estate at that place known as the ‘ Pioneer 
Mills’ to his late partner, Mr. Harry Turton, for the sum of $500,000. By this pur- 
hase Mr. Turton becomes the sole owner and proprietor of an estate valued at 
#1,000,000, and from which was derived last year an income over and above all 
expenditures of $200,000.” 

(he plantations are, with two or three exceptions, in the possession of foreign 
ers, for whom the poor natives are ‘‘the hewers of wood and drawers of water.”’ 
Many of these latter have lost their lives inthe hard labor which has been exacted 
of them in the digging of ditches for irrigation and the forced cultivation of the 
soil. The most disastrous results have, however, occurred to the poor South Sea 
Islanders, who have been brought into the country by falserepresentations. These 
poor creatures, unaccustomed to such severe labor, have died in great number, no 
provision having been made for their return when broken down by disease or hard 
service. 

Myfriend * * * of * * will furnish many facts as to the condition of these 
poor people if addressed confidentially upon the subject. 

My opinion, based upon much observation, is that the treaty has resulted in the 
demoralization and impoverishment of the natives to a most fearful extent. The 
planters have, of course, realized enormous profits and will doubtless expend any 
amount of money to secure the continuance of the treaty. 

lam, very truly, yours, in haste, T. G. RICHARDSON. 
General R. L. Gipson. 
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Now, gentleman, if this treaty is a clear bonus to these sugar plant 
ers in the Hawaiian Islands of $3,000,000 a year, (and rising ;) if it has 
no commercial advantages to the United States at all; if, on the 
contrary, itis working great injustice, and threatening to destroy 
the sugar-refining interests and the sugar-planting interests of the 
United States, it cannot be defended on commercial principles. That 
is clear. If it gives us no advantages over the Webster treaty of 
1849; if our political supremacy in those islands was complete be- 
fore this treaty was made; if it was made for the purpose of extend 
ing (in the opinion of many) our political influence, and if it has not 
extended it; if it gives no harbor for our fleets, no advantages in the 
event of war, no advantages of a political character in time of peace, 
then it cannot be defended on political grounds. If it has filled the 
islands with hordes of Chinese laborers, who are, in their customs 
and morals, the enemies of Christiau civilization, then it has worked 
no good to the Hawaiian people themselves. I need not stop to say 
that it has not reduced the price of sugar in this country yet, because 
combinations may be made to keep up the price. While sugar is 
2.81 cents per pound dearer in San Francisco than in the East, we 
know very well that that may be done temporarily by an arrange 
ment with the railroad companies, and I understand that such an 
arrangement exists. But that the enormous production of Hawaiian 
sugar must ultimately cheapen the price of sugar and destroy the 
refining and planting interests I have shown. 

Mr. LORD. I want to see that I clearly understand you in regard 
to what you said a moment ago. Suppose that we were to abandon 
this treaty, and that the Sandwich Islands were to renew it with 
Great Britain, do you say that that would be cause of war between 
the United States and Great Britain ? 

Mr. GIBSON. No,sir. Imeant tosay that if Great Britain should 
attempt to seize the Sandwich Islands, or any other island near our 
mainland on this continent, it would be cause of war. 

Mr. LORD. Or if she should take them by peaceful cession from 
the Hawaiian Government ? 

Mr. GIBSON. Or if sbe should take them by peaceful cession. 

Mr. LORD. You say that that would be cause for war? 

Mr. GIBSON. That would be cause for war; but I think it time 


| enough when she attempts to do that to speak of war. We have not 


got any peaceful cession of those islands. We have got no political 
advantages under the existing treaty. If, then, there be no polit- 
ical advantage to this country, and if there be great disadvantages to 
our civilization under this treaty, I cannot see the first ground on 
which the treaty can be defended by any American. 

I take no exception to the Hawaiian minister appearing betore the 


| Foreign Affairs Committee, or other distinguished gentlemen, as its 
| advocates, in this city. I find no fault with any appeal that may be 


made to your philanthropy or t> your generosity in behalf of the 
people of the Sandwich Islands. 1 would contribute, and I have no 
doubt that every gentleman of this committee has contributed, to 
extend the Christian religion. But I insist that this subsidy of 
$3,000,000 (and it will rise soon to $10,000,000) a year to a few sugar 
planters in those islands in order to enable them to cultivate sugar 
with Chinese labor in competition with the sugar-producing and 
sugar-retining interests of this country is an injustice to the people 
of this country, is in direct opposition to the fixed policy of the Gov 
ernment and to every interest, moral, political, and commercial, ot 
the people whom you andI have the honor to represent in the House 
of Representatives. 
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TABLE A.—Quantities and values of sugar, melada, and molasses imported into the United States during the years 1821, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, and 








Srom 1869 to 1880, inclusive. 





Sugar. 
Year ended. — asian —<—————— Seen: aah stony of Molasses 
Brown. | Refined. Total. 

September 30— | Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | Gallons. Dollars. 
Wal... :. .cssdns eee eee | @59, 512,835 | 3, 553, 582 b2, 866 313 | 59, 515,701 | 3, 553, 895 (e) (e) | 9, 086, 982 1, 719, 227 
1GDD .. «snes baleaidua sete aia 78, 576, 388 | 3, 985, 865 | b7, 913,725 | 645, 057 | 86,490,113 | 4, 630, 922 (ce) (c) | 8,374, 139 995, 776 
ROAD .... «<< is Saeuasepe a aneeete ae 107, 955,033 | 4, 742, 492 12, 985, 704 | 838, 583 | 120, 940,737 | 5, 581, 075 | 10 3 | 19,703, 620 2, 910, 791 

June 30— | 
WD ....0<s: Sas eee ieee ae 197, 651, 819 | 6, 659, 543 | 20,773,529 | 895,603 | 218, 425, 348 | 7, 555, 146 | 5, 416 457 | 25, 044, 835 2, 890, 185 
WD... wsecnegitaeu ates oeregeeael | 692, 944, 872 | 30, 959, 985 1, 806,793 | 113,396 | 694, 751, 845 | 31, 073, 381 86, 352 5, 589 | 30, 922, 633 5, 216, 321 
SOD: .. «s+ nkewad cee aaa ee 1, 229, 329, 259 | 59,728,008 | 1, 209, 857 93,181 | 1, 230, 539, 116 | 59, 821, 189 17, 294, 314 586, 013 | 53,304,080 | 12, 011, 147 
TOYO 5 <0. .s5:scap cena | 1,160, 460, 114 | 55, 655, 679 151, 520 9, 394 | 1, 160, 611, 634 | 55, 665, 073 | 36, 161, 935 ‘ 2 | 56, 373,587 | 12, 888, 250 
AL <<..45 5 sssnues Cannel i oaeamens | 1,189, 155, 938 | 61,249,621 1, 204, 180 74,741 | 1,190, 360,118 | 61, 324, 362 87,113,535 | 3, 296, 877 | 44,401,359 | 10, 192, 384 
1818 .. ....s2+ nck une RE ReaI | 1,457, 204, 818 | 79, 129, 059 217, 481 17,915 | 1,457,512, 299 | 79,146,974 | 51,673,375 | 2, 066,027 | 45,214,403 | 10, 627, 511 
101d .:..+ 0 sactcngeghakilenaginaiee ena | 1,454, 124, 259 | 77, 953, 470 509, 504 41,318 | 1, 454, 633, 763 | 77,994,788 | 113,670,829 | 4,722,165 | 43, 533, 909 9, 901, 051 
IOUS «0s =.0 sin Seprtnsidineasipaiena Mak ore 1, 594, 306, 354 | 77, 459, 968 39, 279 3,139 | 1, 594, 345, 633 | 77,463,107 | 106,952,236 | 4,424,356 | 47, 189,837 | 10, 947, 824 
UND «200s 05ceuee a eae 1, 695, 726, 353 | 70, 015, 757 15, 251 1,202 | 1, 695, 741, 604 | 70,016,959 | 101,768,386 | 3,313,597 | 49,112,255 | 11, 685, 224 
LAG so ueecrsnckasiemeaeeeeneneeee | 1,414, 254, 663 | 55, 702, 903 19, 931 1,685 | 1,414, 274, 594 | 55,704,588 | 79,702,878 | 2, 415, 995 | 39, 026, 200 8, 157, 470 
I877d...... contean ede eines hii dans | 1, 614, 787, 086 | 83, 295, 974 308, 688 28,043 | 1,615, 095, 774 | 83,324,017 | 39,461,057 | 1, 654,165 | 30, 327, 825 7, 831, 872 
WOO. sss 0s0sscknkaeereeie menenn 1, 505, 847, 933 | 71, 916, 798 83, 094 7,469 | 1, 505, 931, 027 | 71, 924, 267 31, 520, 907 | 1, 123, 613 | 27, 577, 542 6, 778, 568 
MOD, a 00 +s oeesighamenaeee eee 1, 783, 247, 163 | 70, 627, 776 130, 552 8,656 | 1,783, 477,715 | 70,636,432 | 50,888,121 | 1,442,256 | 38, 460, 347 7, 202, 881 
WING. 20.040 sonkuybatane Eee as eon | 1, 792, 946, 493 | 78, 852, 117 15, 654 | 1,349 | 1, 792, 962, 147 | 78, 853, 466 36, 339, 587 | 1, 183, 402 | 38, 120, 880 8, 725, 078 


a Including brown and white. 
b Including candy. 


c Not specified. : 
d Including imports from Hawaiian Islands free of duty under reciprocity treaty. 


a 
f 
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TABLE B.—Quantities of sugar, molasses, and rice produced in the State of Louisiana during the years from 1850 to 1880, inclusive. 
Year. Sugar. Molasses. Rice. Year. Sugar. | Molasses. Rice. 
Hogsheads.| Pounds. Gallons. Pounds Hogsheads.| Pounds. | Gallons. Pounds 

1849-50 247,923 | 269, 769, 000 ED foc cScccckeess NOU. on asssncay essays 18, 070 19, 900, 000 Gy Tictieseeestee 
1850-61 .....- 211,203 | 231,194,000 | 10, 500, 000 |......-....... ugh oO eee 41,000 | 42, 900, 000 | OP OL sctthacees 
Ric sik caviwactcedes 236, 547 | 257,138,000 | 18, 300, 000 IR a nse ceded prenesy 87, 364 | 41, 400, 000 | CM) Neninawvesosess 
1852-"53 .... 321, 934 | 368, 129, 000 25, 700, 000 PRE ee 84, 25 95, 051, 225 eee 
1853~-'54 .. 449, 324 | 495, 156,000 | 31, 000, 000 SERS eee, 87,090 | 99, 452, 946 Sea bn 72-c4- 5. 
1854-"55 . . 346, 635 | 385, 227, 000 23, 113, 620 7 a ae ae 144,881 | 168, 878, 592 16, 261-690 1--3)..:. 
1855~"56 . . .. 231,427 | 254,569,000 | 15,274,140 |.......-.. RO URL S2Cc5: A | 128,461 | 146,906,125 | 10,019,958 |........... 07 
1856-57... 73,976 | 81,373,000 | 4, 882,380 |.....- MDS shal hdcnge dhee ok | 108,520 | 125,346, 493 8, 898, 640 |..-......0.... 
1857-"58 ......- 279, 697 | 307,666,700 | 19, 578, 790 OPO TER csp sot chp sesaesees 89,498 | 103,241,119| 8 203944|........ 
ae 362,296 | 414, 796, 000 24, 887, 760 MRT po a6 once es byes= ren | 116,867 | 134,504,691 | 11,516,828 |.......22 2. 
RM. oo skcuesssaveasag 221, 840 225,115,750 | 17, 868, 100 STIs sins Ses cueosep ae 144,146 | 163,418,070 |. 10, 870, 546 |....2 222000. 
REID to ee 228,753 | 265, 063, 000 18, 414, 560 |......... RET bb de 0 cdaes wis cbeee | 169, 331 190, 672, 570 35 GOR, BOO be Ss. Secs... 
NN ass acaacunaeia | 459,410 | 528, 321, 500 (a) Ee eee 127,753 | 147, 101, 941 14, 237, 280 35, 080, 520 
1862-'63 . ...--.- conetteeeees (a) (a) (a) IGFET 225.5... 2520005000: 213,221 | 239,478,753 | 13,218,404] 36, 592’ 310 
NUE akon en scsccecudecnd 76,801 | 84, 500, 000 (a) RROD ooo coc nae sts eresen | 169,972 | 198,962,278] 12,189,190 | 20, 728) 599 
AES co eit ckse os 10,387 | 10, 800, 000 (a) Bicasedin dS 





Note.—The production of sugar and molasses in Louisiana is stated upon 
the authority of M. Louis Bouchereau. 
year 1861-'62, for which year only the number of hogsheads is given. 
estimating the weight of the hogshead at 1,150 pounds. 


The 


TABLE C.—Articles admitted free 1 


The authorities give both the number of hogsheads and 








a No data. 


the authority of M. ee for the period prior to 1861, and for the later years upon 
the number of pounds for each year, with the exception of the 
number of pounds of sugar produced during that year has, however. been computed by 


under reciprocity treaty with Hawaiian Islands. 


























Quantities. Values. 
} 
i: 4 ieee et Can it ae . 
| Month ended Decem- Twelve months ended Month ended Decem- | Twelve months ended 
Articles. 
ber 31— December 31— ber 31— December 31— 
a - | a — —— —— -- ——— ——__—_—_—_—__-__ a 
1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. | 1881. | 1880 | 188. | 1880, 
j j | 
ARTICLES ADMITTED FREE UNDER RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH HA- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS. | 
OR, Soo ee eben cubanndkenetan se aebienen ‘ ; Se ee nine an $2, 230 $4, 068 $21, 994 
SE Oe th Gieh ond dp adeReehhesasuaheenhnbdh whee tutes wakes lbs..| 1, 1380, 700 1, 320, 800 7, 483, 446 6, 862, 590 55, 161 | 75, 153 | 380, 689 | 
TR Ss ac crv ucvivbav cond cu rene shudthtenhsedbunecckmeger lbs. .| 5, 630, 377 4, 122, 291 | 90, 810, 284 | 63, 688, 904 372, 828 | 258, 665 5,808,508 | 4, 
DN i wea vhin teak seetek shwsthidhhanedhe bh psdsessceawel galls | 10,853 13, 885 186, 975 198, 853 1, 630 2, 228 30, 588 | 
PE cin6bihacc6eseaehbiunbebanciseaeebabanadde kebtnenen eene lbs... RE lawsnsevénase DUE Icassscshksuun 741 |.......----- 5, 715 
SRR Lice alae Se a are SE ie Re FS Bec. © bce wicmmeeprar laeseG ne ke seake chu teanee lice ak nee cl ee cee ae earn 770 
MMMM const gabe cbucn aes cise csv cewiedecdcunceeaveseutniesivon | Maka de asa eedsnesniuen L asirameceeatlengiehebhins | 432,590 | — 340,114 | 6,247,497| 4,731, 485 
IR io inns cerechvsbbceevnsscbdphedsecesttenehaends SREY e ee 1, 360, 767 | 1, 606, 410 | 12, 985,079 | 10, 058, 478 
NIE II cue beara ck 4 ideas, siacer oes codenanees | eens Sat AT gt aheee Re ee Seer ne San ee 20, 268, 814 | 17, 397, 201 |206, 910, 273 | 206, 583, 345 
DUTIABLE. | | ee Tt By 
I FE os nicks COMMA ANS eb ode ewkcesrcessitabiecaweds J-ee------- inetoeh helen ieee che bewk sank Se 276, 039 301,550 | 4,463,872 | 3, 721,355 
Beer, ale, porter, and other malt liquors................--.-- galls. .| 145, 103 112, 436 1, 314, 297 1, 118, 124 | 87, 484 | 66, 459 831, 702 | 750, 462 
Books, pamphlets, engravings, and other publications, n. e. s....... Lo acdesenpcvalecsecescusss A sshbebs hortbesesebebhes | 308, 310 216, 975 034, 667 | 2, 415, 025 
CUNT ct ckdccsevcdueddetindsopasuscansens Je coscesccccs|oocenveceveclecsssseesescloaseessnees< 66, 018 | 30,634 | 3, 558, 643 409, 905 
} | 
D.—Sugar plantations and mills. Koloa ranch ;* Koloa, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
| Koloa plantation ; Koloa, Kauai ; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
{List of proprietors, &c., of sugar plantations and mills taken from the Hawaiian Grove farm ;* Nawiliwili, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Almanac—referred to by Mr. GrBson. } | Kilauea plantation; Kilauea, Kanai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
. : ; a | Lihue plantation; Lihue, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Nore.—Those marked with an asterisk (*) are planters only. Those marked | Kekaha mill Company ;t Kekaha, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co, 
with a dagger (t) are mills only. All others are plantations complete, owning their | Pioneer mill; Lahaina, Mani; H. Hackfeld & Co. 


own mills. 


Pepeken plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; C. Afong. 

Wailuku plantation; Wailuku, Maui; C, Brewer & Co. 
Brewer & Crowningburg;* Makawao, Mani; C. Brewer & Co. 
East Maui plantation; Makawao, Maui; C. Brewer & Co. 
Huelo plantation; * Hamakua, Maui; C. Brewer & Co. 
Onomea plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; C. Brewer & Co. 

Pankaa plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; C. Brewer & Co. 

Honomu plantation ; Hilo, Hawaii; C. Brewer & Co. 
Princeville plantation; Hanalei, Kaui; C. Brewer & Co. 
Hawaiian Agricultural Company; Kau, Hawaii; C. Brewer & Co. 
Kaneohe plantation; Kaneohe, Oahu; C. Brewer & Co. 

Hitchcock & Co.'s plantation ; Hilo, Hawaii; Castle & Cooke. 
Kohala plantation; Kohala, Hawaii; Castle & Cooke. 

Waialua plantation; Waialua, Oahu; Castle & Cooke. 

Haiku plantation, No. 1; Haiku, Mani; Castle & Cooke. 

Haiku plantation, No. 2; Haiku, Mani; Castle & Cooke. 
Alexander & Baldwin's plantation; Paia, Mani; Castle & Cooke. 
J. M. Alexander; Paia, Maui; Castle & Cooke. 

Union Mill Company; Kohala, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 

Niulii plantation; Kohala. Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 


Beecroft plantation,* Hawi mill,t Montgomery & Co.’s plantation; Kohala, 


Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Hamakua plantation,* Hamakua mill ;+ Hamakua, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Namano plantation ;* Hamakua, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Waiakea plantation,* Waiakea mill;t Hilo, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
W. Lidgate & Co.'s plantation; Laupahochoe, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Kipahulu mill ;+ Hana, Maui; T. H. Davies. 
Ookala plantation; Kohals, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Soper, Wright & Co. ;* Ookala, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
H. M. Whitney ;* Kau, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Chas. Wall;* Kau, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
J. R. Mills ;* Honokaa, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Chr. L’'Orange ;* Hanamaulu, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Hanamauln mill; + Hanamaulu, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
A. 5S. Wileox;* Hanamaulu, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 


Kipahulu plantation ;* Kipahulu, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Hana plantation; Hana, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Grove ranch plantation; Makawao, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Waimanalo Sugar Company; Waimanalo, Oahu; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Rh. W. Meyer; Kalae, olokai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Kekaha plantation ;* Waimea, Kauai; E. Hoffschlaeger & Co. 
Ahuimanu plantation ; Koolau, Oahu; E. Hoffschlaeger & Co. 
Fr. Bindt ;* Eleele, Kauai; E. Hoffschlaeger & Co. 

Grant & Brigstock ;* Kilauea, Kauai; E. Hoffschlaeger & Co. 
Makee plantation; Ulupalakua, Maui; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Waihee Sugar Company ; Waihee, Maui; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Hawaiian Commercial Company ; Maui; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Makee Sugar Company ; Kealia, Kauai; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Kealia plantation ; Kealia, Kauai; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Homuapo plantation; Kau, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Naalehu plantation ; Kan, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 

Hilea Sugar Company ; Kau, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 

Star mill;+ Kohala, Hawaii; W.G. Irwin & Co. 

Hokalau plantation ; Hilo, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Wamiku plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 

| Paanhau mill; +t Hamakua, Hawaii; W.G. Irwin & Co. 

| Paauhan plantation ;* Hamakua, Hawaii; W.G. Irwin & Co. 
por geo plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Heeia plantation; Koolan, Oahu; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Waikapu plantation; Waikapu, Maui; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Huelo Mill Company ;t Huelo, Maui; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Waianae Sugar Company; Waianae, Oahu; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
| Olowalu plantation ; Olowalu, Maui; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Kamaloo plantation; Malokai; J. McColgan. 

Honokaa plantation; Hamakua, Hawaii; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 
Pacific Sugar mill; Hamakua, Hawaii; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 
Rose & Co.;* Waimanalo, Oahu; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 

Eleele plantation; Koloa, Kauai; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 
Thompson & Chapin; Kohala, Hawaii; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 
Halawa plantation; Kohala, Hawaii; J. S. Walker. 

Laie plantation; Laie, Oahu; J. T. Waterhouse. 

| Moanni plantation; Molokai; Wong, Leong & Co. 
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The petitions from New York and New Orleans, referred to by Mr. 
Gipson in the opening of his remarks, are as follows: 


New YoOrK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
New York, February 12, 1882. 
Dear Sm: A petition, relating to the treaty with the Sandwich Islands, signed 
by nearly all the large importing houses of New York, with many manufacturers 
and others, exporting goods to foreign countries, together representing annual 
husiness transactions estimated at upward of one thousand millions of dollars, 
has been forwarded to Washington, and will be formally presented in both the 
Senateand House of Representatives. For your information we have had the head- 
ing of the petition struck off, together with a few of the names thereon, to illus- 
trate the character of the signers, and we forward a copy herewith. Arrangements 
have already been made for the presentation of the originals, and it is therefore 
not necessary to have the printed portion which we send you presented, but we 
would ask your attention to the facts contained in the heading, and such action at 
your hands, when the matter comes up for consideration, as you think it deserves. 
Respectfully, &e., 
DARWIN R. JAMES, Secretary. 
To the honorable the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
Whereas in 1875 the United States concluded a so-called reciprocity treaty with 
the Sandwich Islands, by which the products of each were admitted in the respect- 
ive countries free of duty, said treaty to remain in force for a period of seven 
vears and further until terminated by giving one year’s notice; and 
” Whereas the operation of said treaty has proven to be one-sided and inequitable, 
inasmuch as it has been taken advantage of by asyndicate of capitalists to enorm- 
ously develop the production of sugar in said islands, which under said treaty is 
admitted into the United States free of duty, while sugar produced by other friendly 
nations, which are large buyers of American products and justly entitled to the 
‘most favored nation ” clause in our foreign relations, is charged an average duty 
of two and one-half cents per pound ; and 
Whereas said treaty constitutes a discrimination not only against said nations 
but also injures our domestic sugar interests, and the public receives no corre- 
sponding benefit, inasmuch as the syndicate charges as much for the sugar thus 
admitted free of duty as is charged for sugar from other countries which pays a 
duty: 
Therefore, the undersigned merchants and citizens of the United States re- 
spectfully petition your honorable bodies to take action looking to the termination 
of said treaty at the earliest time consistent with honorable compliance with its 
provisions; and further, if it should ye that its provisions have been evaded 
by passing a different grade of sugar than that contemplated in the treaty free of 
duty, that you will take action to remedy such evasion. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my intention at the commencement of 
the discussion upon this bill to say anything for or against its pas- 
sage, believing as I did that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Has- 
KELL] who has the bill in charge would select such assistants as 
would insure the strongest defense of the bill as a whole, and at the 
same time present such an array of facts as would leave not a linger- 
ing doubt in the mind of a single member upon this floor that this 
subject should be dealt with here and now. And it is not because 
this (in my humble opinion) has not been done, for in the time 
allotted for discussion it would be hard to crowd in more solid argu- 
ment or good logic than has been done by the friends of the measure, 
and it is with no thought of adding to the reasons that have been 
given for the passage of the bill, or yet of entering into the consti- 
tutionality of such a measure. AJ] this has already been done in a 
manner far beyond my ability. My purpose then is only, so far as I 
may be able, to voice the sentiments of the people whom I have the 
ionor to represent upon this floor and at the proper moment reflect 
their will in my vote upon the final passage of the bill, which I shall 
endeavor to do. 

Mr. Speaker, the power of Congress to deal with the question of 
jolygamy in the Territories to the fullest extent I have never for one 
noment doubted, and having been reared within twelve miles of 
where the first Mormon temple was built at Nauvoo, Illinois, I know 
something of the enmity and prejudieg that exist against this sect 
wherever they have lived and attempted to establish themselves. In 
one of the counties that form the district that sent me here, they 
tried to establish themselves, nearly forty years ago, and were 
only driven out (as from every other place wherever they have at- 
tempted to permanently reside) at the cost of blood and greasure ; 
ind they only sought out and migrated to their present abiding place 
‘ecause it was far removed from the restraints of civilization and 
norality. It is safe to say that the people of this country, through 
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their law-making power, have never looked with favor upon the 
peculiar doctrines or rather dogmas of this church; but have been 
awed into inactivity and silence through a desire to extend to all the 
widest range and greatest religious freedom lest the spirit of our 
organic law should be violated or the sanctity of the Declaration of 
Independence infringed upon. 

We have waited until the heart of the nation has become faint 
and its whole head sick because of hope deferred. For more than 
thirty years this crime against the moral and civil law, as wel! as 
the condemnation which God himself has given in the almost equal 
creation of the sexes in the human family, has gone on, and it has 
been a stench in the nostrils of all Christendom. In the days of 
African slavery upon this continent it was denominated as a “ twin 
relic of barbarism.” Chattel slavery has been wiped out, but at 
great cost both in blood and treasure. The hatred of that struggle 
is dying slowly, but I hope surely. An era of better days is, I trust, 
dawning. Let us meet this question like men. Let us put the ban 
Let us say, thus far hast thou gone, 
but no farther. Already has this scarlet-robed woman of the desert 
grown too great, and we shall doubtless tind additional legislation 
necessary in order to more fully and perfectly carry out the spirit 
and letter of this bill. There in the Territory of Utah will be found 
a large amount of property, 400,000 acres of land, a subsidy by the 
Government, managed andsmuggled under the control of the church, 
besides much more that has been accumulated and acquires! in one 
way or other and much by honest labor. How is this to be divided ? 
These wives and children, who have themselves helped to acquire it, 
should also share in its division and enjoyment. 

But it is said by this bill, you legislate three-fourths of all the ofti- 
cers of the Territory out of office. Mr. Speaker, here, in my opinion 
is the panacea that is to cure the ill. It has been said, ‘*‘ The hair 
of the dog was good for the bite.” These ofiicers, from judge to jury 
and from constable to Territorial legislator, have protected and en- 
couraged polygamous marriages, and, as the law now stands and has 
been, a conviction and punishment for bigamy in Utah was an im- 
possibility, and have grown up to regard themselves as respectable, 
and for years past have elected their Delegate to Congress and sent 
him here commissioned by the governor and he has been admitted 
to a seat upon this floor and drawn his salary regularly ; while inthe 
States of this Union a man guilty of the same offense would have 
been convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of Utah since the completion of the Pacific 

tailroad and gentile immigration is somewhat known, but the crimes 
that were perpetrated under the guise and, I may add, sanetion of the 
Mormon Church previous to that, through their ‘‘ Danites” or ‘ de- 
stroying angels,” are known only and fully to the God of the universe, 
and eternity will alone reveal the dark deeds and bloody record. The 
Mountain Meadow victims will stand up in the judgment and testify 
to others than the “red man of the forest.” The blood of murdered 
victims in Illinois, Missouri, and Utah cries for redress and the same 
laws to govern in Utah that governs in every other State and Terri 
tory of this nation, 

Utah for a generation has been the plague-spot upon this cont 
nent, and the political parties have shirked their responsibility and 
avoided the issue. Congress has been petitioned and memorialized 
for more than thirty years. Bill after bill has died between the Sen- 
ate and the House. Good men and true who have from time to time 
lifted up their voices in the Halls of Congress against this growing 
evil have gone to their graves and beheld this monster vice standing 
erect, bold and defiant, and to-day we may regard ourselves as for- 
tunate if this iniquitous and demoralizing evil can be throttled and 
placed in a condition and prospect of ultimate extinction withont 
bloodshed and great loss of life. Religious bigotry and fanaticism, 
which engender intolerance, hate, and persecution, have ever been 
found to take a firmer hold in the mind of man and to be harder 
to eradicate or control than any principle or feeling in the human 
family. Mr. Speaker, if I were to frame an indictment against the 
Mormon Church, as founded on its history in Utah, it would read 
something like this: ‘lawlessness, perjury, polygamy, lewdness, pro- 
fanity and vulgarity, theft and murder,” and to which I would add 
blasphemy and religious fanaticism. 

About the only virtue that is offered as a rebuttal to all this, and 
which is presented with a “ great flourish of trumpets,” is that it is 
the only preventive of the social evil, and this is a most fruitful 
theme in the mouth of every Mormon speaker and Latter-Day Saint 
apologist, that these polygamous communities are more virtuous than 
the monogamic world. But is it a fact that plural marriage does 
tend to develop a virtuous state of society, does protect the sacred 
rights of confiding woman, shield and sanctify the influence around 
the home-circle and the hearth-stone, and aid in bringing and nur- 
turing a noble offspring? Ifso, then the Mormon Church has much 
to commend it to the Christian world, for these would produce grand 
and glorious results, and are in fact and are in themselves the very 
beginning and forndation of good society and good government, and, 
if true, would “cover a multitude of sins.” But the facts prove a 
state of things almost the opposite. 

Those who have the best means of knowing and of ascertaining 
the true status and condition of things in this respect, in Salt Lake 


| City and elsewhere in the Territory, say that for the same population 
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there is more private prostitution and more illegitimacy in Utah than 
in any other place in the civilized world. And why should not this 
be the case? The ties of the marriage vow are loosened by plural 


marriage; true, natural affection, as it does or ought to exist in all 


real marriages, is crushed and trampled wpon; the tender care and | 


love of the husband is disintegrated and divided, and soon neglect, 
and abandonment, and a severing of the tender ties that bind the 
true husband and wife. 
steps of the parent, and thus the whole tendency is immoral and in 
its character sensual, and if adopted by the civilized world would in 


The children grow up to follow in the foot- | 


an incredibly short time begin a retrograde movement and the pro- | 


gress of the last eighteen hundred and eighty years soon be lost to 
society and mankind. We are not ready for this, much less to ini- 
tiate the movement upon the free soil of America and under the shield 
of the Constitution, as well asin defiance of the teaching of that gos- 


. Pres ae 
pel, the blessings and benign influence of which have made us great, 


grand, moral, and prosperous. Mr, Speaker, I hope this bill will pass 
just as it came from the Senate, and that we may start it upon its glo- 
rious errand, that it may extirpate this evil from the soil of America, 
and the generations yet unborn will rise up and call the Forty- 
seventh Congress blessed. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1822, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There may be differences of opinion asto whether the 
billunder consideration is the perfection of legislation to prevent the 
evil against which it is directed. Laws for the suppression of vice 
and the prevention of crime, if not always experimental, are at least 
usually progressive in their character. There ought not to be any dif- 


ference of opinion as to the duty of this body to legislate on this | 


subject. 

The sentiment of the country, the Christian civilization of the time, 
demand it, and the Republican party is pledged to it by its history and 
its promises. They all demand that this Congress shall lay its hand 
upon this hideous vice that boldly and defiantly stalks in Utah and ad- 
joining Territories and declare it to be a crime against the law, as by 
the judgment of the civilized world it is a crime against private and 
public morals. Polygamy is a crime against American civilization ; 
an oriental vice which is entitled to no place on our soil or in our 
institutions, 

In every State in this Union bigamy is a felony, and the laws 
making it such are fearlessly and impartially executed against its 
otienders, in accordance with and in obedience to a righteous public 
sentiment. Should the Congress of the United States do less in the 
Territories over which it has exclusive jurisdiction? That would 
be weak, indeed. 

This bill declares polygamy to be a felony. This is not a new pro- 
vision in the law. To the honor of our country be it said, this insid- 
ious vice now rears its hideous front in the face of and in defiance 
of the criminal laws of the land. It disregards the law and chal- 
lenges the public sentiment of the country, which brands it as de- 
grading and infamous. It has appropriated and subordinated the 
public domain to the proprietorship and purposes of a religious hier- 
archy which has flourished in this vice, and attempts to gild it with 
the sanction of a religious ordinance. 

Local and municipal ofticers have fallen into its control; courts, 
juries, and witnesses have been its willing tools. Thus intrenched, 
it has thus far defied the law and its officers, and grown stronger, 
bolder, and more insolent in spite of them. 

This bill proposes to go further than legislation has gone in the 
past. It proposes a further remedy, one which it is hoped will prove 
more efficacious than have those of the past. Observation has sug- 
gested, and experience has proven, that it is not sufficient simply to 
stamp this evil with the badge of illegality and criminality. 

The bill under consideration goes further, and strips these violators 
of law, of good order and decency, of the political power by which 
heretofore they have defied the law itself. As a step in the right 
direction, with a hope that it may be the means of eradicating this 
growing evil, I shall vote for this bill. 


ee 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOS. H. BRENTS, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

Mr. BRENTS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the final vote is taken on this measure, I ask 
the further indulgence of the House for a very few moments. 

No more important measure has received or is likely to receive the 
attention of this Congress. It is not surprising, perhaps, in view of 
the far-reaching results to be accomplished, that some gentlemen 
whose sincerity and patriotism are unquestionable have shown some 
hesitation in giving it their support. 

No one holds in higher veneration than I the cherished traditions 
of our free country and her benign institutions. No one welcomes 
more heartily than I do the poor and oppressed of every race and 
nationality who come to our shores to find a refuge from oppression 
and a home. Noone feels greater pride in hearing my country called 
the land of liberty, the asylum for the oppressed, and the home of 
freedom. No one upon this floor was moved with higher admiration 
as the eminent gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rick] and the 
venerable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] dwelt with such mas- 
terly and soul-stirring eloquence upon these delightsome themes, It 
was, indeed, a source of great pleasure and gratification to me to 
find the opponents of this bill actuated in this matter by the same 
patriotic feelings, the same love of country, the same desire to per- 
petuate our American system of government, the same solicitude for 
the welfare of our American industries, and the elevation and pros- 
perity of our American laborers, that have prompted its advocates 
in bringing it forward. 

I am truly glad to find all parties in this House at least planted 
on the same humane and benevolent principles and impelled by the 
same philanthropic purposes. But it does seem a little strange that 
they should differ so widely and so radically in the simple applica- 
tionofthem. Moved, as they claim to be, by the same grand purposes, 
and yet pursuing courses so divergent, can it be that both fully and 
correctly understand the bearings of the subjectinvolved? Is it not 
manifest that either those who favor or those who oppose the meas- 
ure, if alike sincere and candid in their professions of loyalty to 
republican institutions and of disinterested friendship for our labor- 
ing classes—as I have no reason to doubt inthe least—must, in the 
very nature of the case, wholly misunderstand the character of these 
Chinese and the object of their coming? Now, sir, which is it most 
likely to be? Are those who have been brought in daily contact 
with them for years and in thousands as liable to be deceived and mis- 
taken in this regard as those who know them only in books or who 
meet them but seldom ? 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of the Pacific coast, of all classes and par- 
ties, laying aside all differences as to other matters, through the 
petition-box, and by their Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, 
with unbroken unanimity, are beseeching you, in the name of free 
government and free labor, to stay the on-coming tide. Are all 
these people misguided enthusiasts, blinded by race prejudice, or 
deluded by selfishness and jealousy? Are all virtue, brotherly kind- 
ness, and patriotism in our country to be found east of the Rocky 
Mountains? Sir, I have been a resident of the Pacific coast from 
boyhood, a period of thirty years, and I have found the people there 
to be as brave, as broad-minded, as intelligent, as enterprising, and as 
generous as any people on earth. They are as strongly attached to 
our Government, as deeply interested in the welfare of our common 
country, as ready to relieve the destitute and suffering, or champion 
the cause of the weak and defenseless, and as independent and fear- 
less of fair and legitimate competition in the race of life as any peo- 
ple in the world. They gladly, heartily, and cordially welcome all 
foreigners who come in good faith to make this land their home and 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom. But, sir, we have learned, to our 
disappointment and sorrow, that these Chinese come for no such pur- 
poses. They come with no intention of becoming citizens, acquiring 


_ homes, or even remaining permanently withus. Every one has made 
| provision, in case of unexpected death in this heathen country, as 
_ they consider it, for the return of his body to the Celestial Empire for 


burial. Every one has taken a solemn obligation not to renounce 


his allegiance to his own despotic government, the violation of which 
| would subject him and his relatives left behind him to the most dire- 
ful punishments. All or nearly all of them are sent here by the 5ix 


Chinese Companies, whose slaves they are, not to better their own 
condition nor to benefit us, but for purposes of cold and greedy specu- 
lation on“the part of those who send them; and to enforce the strict 
performance of their onerous and servile obligations to their auscru- 
pulous and grasping masters, and for their return with their acct- 
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mulations, everything they hold near and dear, wives and children, 
and even their right to life in this world and happiness in-the next, 
are all placed in pawn. Their food, clothing, and other necessaries 
are furnished from China, so that no portion of their earnings shall 
be spent in this country. Most of them are criminals or prostitutes 
of the most groveling instincts, many infected with loathsome and 
dangerous diseases—the very scum and dregs of the most degraded 
part of humanity—who bring with them all their barbaric and vicious 
manners, customs, habits, and practices, and maintain them here. 
That they may the more successfully compete with our most indus- 
trious, economic, and frugal American laborers, reduce wages, their 
wages even below starvation-rates, drive them out of employment, 
and so be enabled to supply the entire demand for labor, they huddle 
together by hundreds in their dens of vice, filth, and pestilence. _ 

No laboring freeman who has the least regard for health, cleanli- 
ness, comfort, or even decency, certainly none who has a family to 
support and educate, stands any show whatever in competition with 
these brutish Mongolian slaves. It has been said on this floor that 
these Chinese are not filthy and offensive in their habits. Sir, I lived 
several years in San Francisco, and I have seen whole streets and even 
large districts, once the very seat of respectable and prosperous 
businessand the promenade of fashion, the fairest portions of the city, 
abandoned by our citizens and occupied by these Chinese. Locations 
once the most desirable are now shunned. And so it is in nearly all 
the principal cities on the coast. Again, it is said they are inoffen- 
sive and law-abiding. In asense, this may betrue. They are seldom 
open, boisterous, or turbulent in the violation of law. But, almost 
without an exception, they will steal, commit perjury and other crimes 
of the most heinous nature, in which they hope to escape detection ; 
and their general untruthfulness and unreliability have passed into a 
proverb. They even have their own courts and officers, by whom 
their despotic laws and customs are administered and enforced in 
our midst and in disregard of ours. They cherish no sympathy with 
our Government and feel no interest in our welfare. Call you this 
immigration? Do our Constitution, laws, and traditionsdemand that 
we shall continue to nurture and encourage it? 

Must we, in order to be true patriots and philanthropists, keep open 
our ports to these marauding invaders? Must we, in order to show 
that we believe in the universal brotherhood of man and fatherhood 

{ God, and in order to have it understood that our country is the 

iudof the free and the home of the oppressed, permit them to main- 
iain in the midst of our populous cities their loathsome dens reeking 

th lust, crime, and pestilence, spreading disease, debasing the 
orals of our youth, and driving our home laborers out of employ- 
went? Sir, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine. Believing it to be 
ur duty to maintain and perpetuate our free institutions and the 
voral character of our people on which they depend, I hold, sir, that 
it is both our right and duty to prohibit the coming among us of any 
class of persons in any way inimical or antagonistic to them, even 
though those persons were willing to-sever all allegiance to the land 
of their birth. Unquestionably we have that right and power when 
those persons cannot and will not renounce that allegiance. Most 
other foreigners coming among us bring their families and property 
with them, cast their lot with us, conform to our habits and customs, 
establish homes and rear and educate their children, become citizens, 
id help on the general prosperity of the country. They become 
tached to the principles of our Government, and are ever ready to 
go forth in its defense. But not so with these Chinese. Time and 
ssociation have no influence on them. They remain the same and 
inchangeable forever. 

But we are told that the remedy is in our own hands; that if we 
would not employ them they would cease tocome. No doubtof that. 
he capitalist who employs this sort of labor because he can get it 
more cheaply, and thus sends the amount of the wages paid therefor 
out of our circulation into a foreign land, is a very shortsighted polit- 
ical economist, and does himself as well as his laboring countrymen 
great injustice. So also is the man who buys foreign-made mer- 
chandise in preference to the domestic article on the same principle, 
and he also does himself and his laboring countrymen a gross injus- 
tice. But, without legislative restrictions and discriminations pro- 
tective of our home industries and labor, these things will go on, 
and the interests of American labor will continue to suffer. Now, sir, 
t seems tome that if Congress should interfere in the latter case, it 
sould also in the former. Precisely the same principle is involved 
u the one case as in the other. I can see no reason to justify legis- 
ative protection to our laboring classes against competition with 
“the pauper labor of Europe” that does not callas loudly, yea, more 
oudly, for the like protection against competition with the servile 
labor of Asia. I cannot see how the advocates of protection or the 
inends of American republicanism can consistently vote against this 
hheasure, 

But again, sir, it is said it will give offense to the Chinese Govern- 
‘ient and bring about a severance of our present favorable commer- 

al relations with that nation, and result in the loss of our valuable 
\linese trade, Ido not believe it, Mr. Speaker, but if it does, so let 
‘be. We cannot afford to barter away the blessings of American 
berty and the dignity and glory of American free labor for any such 
pultry and sordid consideration. 
_ In the hope of reaching an early vote anda triumphant passage of 
ie bill, I now yield the floor. 
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OF 


_er.,..0 Maes. omen 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese 


Mr. SMITH, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I honor the boldness of the gentlemen on this floor 
who have so earnestly and eloquently opposed the provisions of this 
bill. With especial pleasure I listened to the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts,[ Mr. R1cE, ] who nobly sustained the reputation of 
that grand old State asthe mother of statesmen and orators. His trib- 
ute to the memory of my life-long friend, the late Anson Burlingame, 
had in it the ring of the eloquence of ‘the silver-tongued orator” 
whom he so justly eulogized. Captivated by his eloquence rather 
than his logic, I confess that for the moment he made ‘‘the worse 
appear the better reason.” With the sharp sarcasm of a Randolph 
he ridiculed the (to him) needless alarm of the nation in view of the 
influx of a few Chinese immigrants—not more than ten thousand a 
year—among the hundreds of thousands poured upon our shores 
each year from all parts of the globe. Sir, that is true. Hundreds 
of thousands come to us annually from all lands. We welcome the 
Englishman, Irishman, German, Frenchman, and every other man 
coming here to make this land his home, and we open wide our doors 
as arefuge to the persecuted Jew. From the son of Abraham to 
the votary of Saint Patrick any man and every man has a brother’s 
welcome who will cast in his lot with us and be an American citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the glory of our Republic that we receive all 
men from everywhere who are ready and willing to identify them- 
selves with us and become part and parcel of our Republic. But I 
say With emphasis that no man, from any land, has a right to share 
our liberties, enjoy our protection, and get his bread from our soil 
who will not orcannot become a naturalized citizen. Whatever may 
be his love and veneration for the land of his fathers, if he will be 
with us he must be one of us. Self-preservation is as much the law 
of nations as individuals. We must not, we cannot receive into our 
body-politic an element utterly foreign to the principles and vital 
life of our Republic, The reception of one such man is the inocula- 
tion of a virus poisonous to the health of our institutions. 

Sir, there is no parallel between the Chinese and any other people 
seeking place and privilege in our nation. All others come to iden- 
tify themselves with us. ‘‘As well refuse the Irishman, and the Ger- 
man, and drive out the negro, as to turn away the Chinese,” say the 
enemies of this bill. The Irish and the German share the burdens 
and discharge the duties of American citizens. Nay, more; in the 
day of our supreme national peril none were swifter to respond to 
the drum-beat and bugle-call of the Union than the Irish and Ger- 
man citizens. They poured out their blood as an oblation upon the 
altar of their adopted country, and their graves are their monuments 
upon every battle-field. The despised negro, down-trodden by the 
iron heel of oppression, heeded the call, and bared his black breast to 
the tempest of battle. These men, with the Englishman, and the 
Frenchman, marched abreast to the martial music of the Union. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, all others, save the Chinese, coming to dwell 
with us acknowledge the reign of the God of nations whose divine 
statutes are the foundation and only surety of the permanence of 
our Republic. They build their temples to His worship. With the 
exception of the Jew—himself adoring that God who gave into the 
hand of his nation the code of law to all peoples, and all time, on 
the awful summits of Sinai—they lay their offering of holy sacrifice, 
whatever their creed, at the sacred foot of the cross of our common 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But these heathen Chinese worship 
an unknown god. Sir, as a Christian citizen, I protest against the 
desecration of this Christian land by the crection of any building 
dedicated to the profane orgies of heathenism, or the toleration of a 
people with no faith or interest in common with our Republic, and 
ignorant of even the name of the living God. As a citizen I speak, 
with no creed but my country, and no religion but the Republic. 

Finally, sir, I declare that these barbarians are unfit to divide the 
toils and share the rewards of honest industry with the free laborers 
of our land. It is an insult to labor, and only that capitalists may 
procure service and gather gains at a cheaper rate. God has ever 
honored labor. In his first appearance to man he worked six days 
out of the seven. And in his second appearance he wrought at the 
carpenter’s trade in Judea. That was the twofold coronation of 
labor. That turned the sweat-drops upon the bronzed brow of in- 
dustry into a jeweled crown, placed upon the forehead of the labor- 
ing-man by the hand of a laboring God. Yes, and God is jealous of 
His honor, nor may you insult Him and His withimpunity. Slavery 
insulted labor and God destroyed slavery. Criminal labor to-day, 
in our prisons over the land, robs honest industry of the hard-earned 
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fruits of toil and the contractors incur and deserve the wrath of 
offended Deity. 

This Chinaman is a heathen slave whose labor is farmed out at a 
price. It must not be. Let free labor accomplish a freeman’s work 
and have a freeman’s reward. In the name of all honest citizens, 


toiling in the shop or field, I protest against this insult to the labor- | in the hands of those who desire it a powerful instrumentality to 


ing classes all over the land. 

Sir, let us in this Congress complete the good-begun work. 
have passed 
upas tree of polygamy and leave it blackened and blasted as by the 
lightning of heaven, to stand its own contemptible monument and 
memorial. I left asick bed to come to the Capitol that I might add 
the feeble force of my arm to that blow. Sir, let us complete the 


We 


a bill which, if carried out, will girdle the deadly | 


work of national purification this day, by passing without amend- | 


ment a bill which shall effectually and forever rebuke the grasping 
greed of the capitalist, who, for the aggrandizement of wealth, would 
degrade the free laboring-man to the level of a slave; and the en- 


actment of which shall hold over all the millions of the honest sons | 


and daughters of toil the broad shield of a free republic. 
and vote are for this bill. 


My voice 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JORDAN E. CRAVENS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CRAVENS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy cannot be properly treated in any other 
light than asacrime. It is a crime under the law, strongly con- 
demned by the civilization of the age. Wo cannot, obeying the 
mandates of the Constitution, punish it as the crime of a church, an 
organized body or association of people, but must treat it as a crime 
only by the parties engaged in it, each being entitled to separate 
accusation, hearing, and trial. From the first to the sixth sections 
of this bill, inclusive, no surt of mention is made of any particular 
class of supposed violatorsof thelaw. Thesesections propose amend- 
atory and healthy legislation looking to the certain punishment of 
violators of the law in localities where the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States is exclusive. Nosort of objection can be offered 
to the general purpose of these sections by those who desire the cer- 
tain and faithful execution of the law against the high crimes for 
which punishment is therein provided. It is an unfortunate thing 
for this country that further legislation is deemed important by any 
one. But it is a fact of which neither the people nor the National 
Legislature can profess ignorance, that in Utah more than in any 
other locality polygamy or bigamy abounds, and with the sanction 
of what is called or known as the Mormon Church. 

Plural marriages being tolerated by the ordinances and rites of 
that church many have been entered into, a large number of which 
were before the passage of the act of July 1, 1862, which this act pro- 
poses to amend ; and for that and perhaps other reasons, the seventh 
section proposes to legitimize the issue of such pretended marriages. 
The provisions of this section, as well as those of the sixth section, 
authorizing the President to grant amnesty to offenders guilty of 
bigamy or polygamy, are exceedingly liberal, and considering the in- 
creased facilities elsewhere provided for securing convictions, may 
have the effect to induce many of these deluded people to embrace the 
Government’s liberality and abandon their life of crime against soci- 
ety and the plainly written lawsoftheland. Thus far this bill seems 
to be all right, except perhaps the third section. It is as follows: 

Sec. 3. That if any male person, in a Territory or other place over which the 
United States have exclusive jurisdiction, hereafter cohabits with more than one 
woman, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $300, or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by both cf said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

That section is certainly open to Mormon criticism. It will be 
insisted by them that the Gentiles, as all other church people are 
called, are not actuated by sound morals, and that this section per- 
mits cohabitation with one woman without pretending to enter into 
the bonds of matrimony, and only makes penal the act of living with 
more than one woman in that relation. Unless the law already pro- 
vides punishment for such cohabitation with one woman, and is in 
nowise affected by this section, it is manifestly open to such criti- 
cism. Be that as it may, the masses of the Mormon people will re- 
gard this section as especially aimed at them, and as exempting the 
equally guilty Gentiles, as they call other people, who thus live with 
one woman only. I have not had the time to ascertain the state of 








| ought to be sufficient. 
| bring the full constitutional power of Congress to bear upon all per- 


the law in this respect in the Territories and the District of Colum. 
bia, and to study the effect of this section upon it; but it does seem 
to me that the frame of this section might be improved and made to 
embrace unmistakably all offenses against society of that kind. It 
is absolutely certain that leaving this section as it now stands places 


inflame the public mind in Utah. 

If I understand the temper and disposition of the Congress of the 
United States, it is not so much to wreak vengeance upon the Mor- 
mon people for their past offenses as to lead them out of their way 
of ill and blot ont the stain brought upon this great country by their 
evil and lawless practices. 

To do this, they should have no just or seemingly just cause of com- 
plaint against us, as violating any common principle of right or sacred 
guarantee of the Constitution. We all stand here ready to take any 


| action which may be rightfully taken to stamp out the great iniquity 


of polygamy in Utah, as wellas in all the territory of the United States 
for which we may appropriately legislate. Legislation that willsecure 
the certain conviction of the guilty parties, regularly and in order, 
We, before this great evil, cannot hesitate to 


sons wantonly violating the provisions of our enactments against it. 
The eighth section of this bill proposes heroic treatment of the suh- 
ject, not in the way of bodily punishment for criminals after con- 
viction in due course of law, by the courts of the country, but by 
inflicting pains and penalties upon suspected persons before such 
conviction. 

If polygamy or bigamy is a high crime, and of this there can be no 
doubt, I hold that our fundamental law secures to persons accused 
the right of trial by jury, and that only after conviction by that mode 
of trial can any kind of punishment be inflicted. True, we may in 
the exercise of the power conferred upon us by the Constitution 
disfranchise the entire people of Utah and provide for filling all the 
offices by appointment, but when the law now in force permits certain 
classes of people to both vote and hold office, can we single out from 
those classes persons suspected of crime, revoke their privileges, and 
dispossess them of their offices to which they were lawfully elected? 
Is not this bill, so providing, a bill of attainder, expressly prohibited 
by the Constitution ? 

The point I desire to make clear is that the Government of the 
United States may fill all the offices in the Territory by appoint- 
ment, no one being allowed a vote; or that it, as the States inva- 
riably do, may prescribe by direct legislation the qualitications of 
voters and persons entitled to hold office, or allow the Territorial Leg- 
islature so to do; but that when persons are lawfully elected to and 
installed into office, they cannot be deprived of their property right 
therein as a punishment for crime without first being duly convicted. 
I venture to say that in every State in the Union persons possessing 
the qualifications of voters generally, although indicted for bigamy 
and under recognizance, are entitled and permitted to vote. It is 
contrary to the great protective principles which we boast give 
security to the citizen in his person, property, good name, and faine, 
to visit any sort of penalty or pustiennet upon persons accused of 
crime before conviction had in due course of law. 

It is not assumed, I again repeat, that a State may not or that the 
United States may not change or alter the qualifications of voters 
within territory over which their jurisdiction to fix them extends, as to 
doso would be absurd. Butindoingsoregard must be had to the right 
of every citizen to be accused, heard, tried, and convicted of crime 
before condemnation. A State statute running thus would be a nov- 
elty: ‘‘No murderer or thief shall be entitled to vote.” Under it an 
inferior election officer would necessarily have to try every person 
challenged asa murderer or thief. Would not the common voice pro- 
claim aloud such procedure a farce? Just such a farce the eighth 
section of this bill, if it becomes a law, will inaugurate in Utah. 
Every voter challenged will be tried by ‘‘ proper persons” appointed 
by a returning board of five persons upon whom no restraints are 
placed whatever, and, of course, they will place none upon these 
‘proper persons.” All the States, itis presumed, disqualify persons 
convicted of high crimes ; but in that case the election officers do not 
have to pass upon the question of guilt or innocence, but are required 
to simply ascertain a fact, that is, to say that they have been found 
guilty by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The character and reputation of the citizen should not be lightly 
dealt with and placed in the hands of an irresponsible and perhaps 
prejudiced, inferior election officer. It is manifestly intended that 
under this bill not only the election offices in Utah will be vacated 
as expressly provided by the ninth and last section, but that many 
will be vacated under the provisions of the eighth section. If not, 
why two years in advance of a general election appoint a board ot 
five persons ata salary of $3,000 each? Immediate work is to be 
done, and how it is to be done we are left to imagine, as no rule 01 
method is provided. My imagination leads me to believe that under 
the eighth and ninth sections of this act robbery will be inaugurated 
and consummated in Utah, and outrages be perpetrated upon the 
freedom of the ballot such as to bring the blush of shame to the face 
of every true American. One-half the American people to-day have 
an abiding conviction that through the instrumentality of returning 


boards claiming unlimited power, such as is given by this bill to the 
board thereunder created, the chief executive office of this nation 
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was recently usurped for a period of four years, while a great por- 
tion of the remaining half have dark suspicions that such was really 
the case. . 

Believing as I do that no greater crime can be perpetrated than to 
defraud a citizen of his franchise, I shall never vote for so loose a bill 
as this, conferring as it does the undoubted power to so defraud. 
| shall alwaysstand by my convictions when the freedom of elections 
is involved, no matter what the outcry may be against any people, 
and always and invariably stand firm against invasions of the right 
{ trial by jury, no matter what pretext may be offered for violating 
hat right in great or small degree. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Forty-fifth Congress a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Luttrell, of California, to regulate elections and the elective 
franchise in Utah, and referred to the Committee on Territories, the 
first section whereof reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That from and after the passage of this act every male citizen 
ef the United States of the age of twenty-one years and upward who shall have 
resided in the Territory of Utah for six months next preceding any election, and 
ten days in the ward, township, or other election precinct in which such person 
shall offer to vote, and no other person whatever, shall be entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise in the said Territory: Provided, however, That no idiot, insane 
person, or person under sentence for any felony, or in prison under conviction for 
any crime, nor any person who is a bigamist or polygamist, if he entered into the 
relation or commenced the practice of living and cohabiting contemporaneously 
with more than one woman, recognizing or claiming them as his wives, since the 
passage of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to punish and prevent the ee 
of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disap- 
proving and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of Utah Terri- 
tory,” approved July 1, 1862, and has not ceased thus to live and cohabit, shall be 
allowed to vote at any election; and none but qualified voters shall be elected to 
or hold any civil office in said Territory; and that the act of the Territorial Legis- 
lature of said Territory entitled ‘‘An act conferring upon women the elective 
franchise,” approved February 12, 1870, and all other acts or parse of acts of said 
erritorial Legislature, so far as the same may have established, or attempted to 
establish, any other or different qualification of electors in said Territory, or any 
part thereof, from those in this section above provided, are hereby disapproved, 
annulled, and repealed. 

The bill wasduly considered by the committee, and by its direction 
I submitted a report thereon, which was printed and recommitted to 
the committee. The report is as follows: 

fhe Committee on the Territories has duly considered the bill (H. R. No. 2078) 
to regulate elections and the elective franchise in the Territory of Utah, referred 
to it, and recommends the following amendments thereto: 

First. Strike out from the first section all the words between the word ‘‘ crime,” 
in the twelfth line, and the word “shall,” in the twenty-first line, and all after the 
word “ Territory,” in the twenty-third line of said section. 

Second. Strike out the twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth lines of 
section 15. 

With the amendments above suggested, the passage of the bill is recommended. 

Your committee deems it proper to state a few of the considerations which have 
led it to recommend the passage of this bill. Because of the peculiar practices of 
the people of that Territory, the Congress of the United States, by act dated July 
|, 1862, provided for the punishment of the crime of bigamy in the Territories of 
the United States, which act still remains in force. While this act in terms is ap- 
plicable to all the Territories, yet in point of fact it is well known that the object 
or purpose of the act was to suppress polygamy in Utah. That it has failed in its 
purpose is equally well known, the practice of polygamy having received no check 
irom it. and this because of the indisposition of the Mormon juries to enforce the 
law. ‘The failure of the Mormon population to obey and enforce this by no means 
unusual statute, but a statute common to all civilized and Christian countries, they 
attempt to justify by claiming that polygamy is part and parcel of their religious 
faith, and so being, that the statute aforesaid, so far as it relates to them, isin con- 
travention of the first amendment tothe Constitution, and therefore null and void, 
It void as to any one person in the Territories of the United States, it must cer- 
tainly be void as to every other person. A statute applicable toall persons in terms, 
but enforced and valid only as to the less guilty few, would be an anomaly. 

Chat the irreligious in the States and Territories of the Union, who violate this 
d similar statutes, should be compelled to suffer the disgrace and punishment of 
igeon darkness, while the religionists, so called, of Utah, with the protective 
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hield of the Constitution thrown around them, can openly violate it with impu- 
nity, is a view or doctrine too monstrous to be seriously considered. 





samy had a well defined position in the catalogue of crimes when provision 
was inade by our Constitution for the trial of all crimes. (Section 2, article 3.) 
rhe audacity and publicity of the violation of this statute, singularly enough, has 
had the etfeet to lessen the enormity of the crime in the minds of many, while in the 


judgment of your committee its public condemnation ought to be strengthened 
} 


uY, 

Vhile your committee is thus decided in its views upon the subject of polygamy, 
t cannot consent to visit punishment or impose disabilities upon those accused of 
the practice until their guilt shall be determined by the Constitutional mode, a 
trial by jury, for which reason the first amendment to this bill is suggested. The 
secqnd amendment is suggested because a discrimination between the courts of 

npetent jurisdiction is made by the original section. This bill, with the amend- 
nents suggested, if enacted into a law, without any discrimination against any 

iss Or character of citizens, except females, will furnish the means of a fair and 
ee election. The Territorial iaw, as it now stands, authorizes female suffrage, 
nd Males are required to be native-born or 


there 





{ discriminates largely in their favor. 
ralized citizens and tax-payers, while a multiplicity of alien-born wives may 
‘te without being naturalized or tax-payers. Our law does not recognize more 
one woman as a naturalized citizen by reason of the naturalization of any one 
1, and cannot recognize more than one alien woman as a naturalized citizen by 
ison Of being the wife of a native-born citizen. 
rhe following is the oath required of voters: 
leRRITORY OF Ura, County 


nat 





, BS? 

, being first duly sworn, depose and say that I am over twenty- 

le years of age, and have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months, and in 

the precinct of ——— one month next preceding the date hereof, and (if a male) am 
native-born or naturalized, as the case may be) citizen of the United States, 

nd a tax-payer in this Territory; (or if a female) I am native-born or naturalized, 





register the voters in that way, and under such a system it would be very con 
venient for the assessor not to know and not be able to find persons opposed to 
him in politics for registration. It is the opinion of your committee that it is the 
duty of Congress not to allow women, many of them alien-born and who cannot 
speak the English language, in contravention of the general rule prevailing in the 
States, to vote at public elections in Utah, and by their votes to foster the practice 
of polygamy, in which they themselves are engaged, in open violation of a statute 
of the United States. 

The words proposed to be stricken out by the first amendment 
were the following, between the words “crime” and “ shall:” 

Nor any person who is a bigamist or polygamist, if he entered into the relation 
er commenced the practice of living and cohabiting contemporancously with more 


| than one woman, recognizing or claiming them as his wives, since the passage of 


the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to punish and prevent the practice of polyg 
amy in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disapproving 


| and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of Utah Territory,” ap 








' the wife, widow, or daughter (as the case may be) of a native-born or natural- | 


izet Citizen of the United States.”’ 

rhe manifest purpose and object of this law is to authorize plural wives to 
vote, without reference to their native or foreign birth, by means of a registration 
nade by Mormon officials. A registration law in a new country is cumbersome 
and useless; besides, there are many objections to the details of the law, chief 
‘mong which is the provision that the assessor shall visit every dwelling in each 
Precinct, &c. Inanew country, when many are tented in the wilderness or desert, 
and new settlements are constantly being made, it will be found impossible to 


proved July 1, 1862, and has not ceased thus to live and cohabit. 

It will be observed that that bill did not embrace bigamists or 
polygamists who entered into the relation prior to the passage of the 
act of July 1,1862. Although not so far-reaching as the present bill, 
the committee, as well as my recollection now serves me, nnani- 
mously concurred in the amendment to strike out, and for the rea 
son stated in the report. There is no changed condition of things 
in Utah now, from then, so far as I am advised. That bill was 
lengthy and carefully prepared, and as amended it was then thought, 
and I still think, if enacted into law, would in a great degree pre- 
vent church domination in elections in Utah. It takes from women 
the franchise, which this bill does not, and in that respect it still 
meets with the approval of my judgment. 

I believe, sir, that with appropriate amendments to the third see- 
tion of this bill, and the substitution of that entire bill as amended 
for the eighth and ninth sections, we would have a measure before 


us to which all could give cheerful support, and from which, if 


enacted into law, good results could be reasonably expected. From 
the bill as now framed nothing good can come, and nnless altered 
I feel impelled to vote against it. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
OF 
EDWIN WILLITS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese 

Mr. WILLITS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted for the bill restricting Chinese immigration 
which passed Congress but was vetoed by the President during the 
Forty-fifth Congress. I gave that vote with great hesitation, as it 
conflicted with opinions I previously held, and which I had advo- 
cated. Mature reflection has confirmed me in the opinion that wise 
statemanship calls for legislation qualifying the admission of the 
Chinese to ourshores. Therefore I favor the fundamental principle 
of the pending measure. Some of its features I do not like and I shall 
vote to modify them. 

My chief reason for, supporting such a measure is, that I b 
it is in the interest of American labor. 
man; it should be honored everywhere. In America it is not only 
honored but it is dignified. Ithasnocaste; in it are great possibili 
ties, and by it the humblest in the land may raise himself to fortune 
and to fame; or he may lay the foundations of a household whose 
achievements may be lined in the annalspf ourcountry. ‘The Ameri 
can laborer, no less than the millionaire, nay, more than he, lives 
not for himself alone, but for and in his family. We works not fo1 
sustenance alone, but for the comfort, competence, and education of 
his family; and he has a right to ask that he shall have for his toil, 
which may be his only capital, suflicient income to meet thes 
demands. He has the right, further, to demand that he shall be pro 
tected from a policy that shall impair his status as an intelligent, 
self-reliant constituent of our body-politic. He has the right to pro- 
test against a labor that has a lower standard—has no hope of eleva- 
tion, no aspiration beyond the bare necessities of life. 

American labor has never objected to the immigration of European 
labor, for the reason that it is the same in all its essential character 
istics with ourown. The Frenchman, the German, the Irishman, the 


lieve 


Labor is a disgrace to no 


| Swede, or the Norwegian comes to our shores with his family and 


his household gods for the purpose of bettering his condition and to 
build the fortunes of his little ones. He comes to be one with us, to 
make him a home. His purposes are the same, his necessities are of 
the like character, and the result is that he easily, so faras this point 
is concerned, assimilates to the conditionof American labor, assumes 
its responsibilities, and makes a competition from numbers only, and 
not of another kind. He seeks a comfortable home for his wife and 
is willing to pay for it; he desires education for his children and is 
willing to pay for it ; he wants the minor luxuries of a refined soci- 
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ety and he is willing to pay for them—all out of his labor; hence he | 


too demands and has a right to demand such wages for his toil as 
shall confer these blessings upon him and his household. This labor 
is in kind the same as our own, and we have always welcomed it. It 
comes here to stay, to build and to leave as part of the country’s 
resources the accumulation of its years of toil. The country is richer 
for it, and its institutions, its schools, its churches, its national life 
are not impaired by it. 

But how is it with Chinese labor? We have had it here for nearly 
thirty years, and we ought by this time to see and know whether 
it fills the standard we have given to American labor, and which 
standard is to be maintained if we expect to perpetuate a republic 
of citizens with ballots in their hands as well as picks or plows. In 
almost every respect it has fallen short of the requirement. Asa 
rule, the Chinaman does not come to stay. He brings no family. 
He has no home, in the American He forms no more a 
constituent element in our body-politic than the beast of burden. 
He has few of those wants that all concede are legitimate in the 
American laborer. His expenses are correspondingly light. And 
in the end his accumulations, with his bones, are transferred to his 
native land, whose celestial shores have ever been blessed in his 
The country is no richer for him. He has done nothing to 
build up society, or education, or culture, or true national life. But 
he can work cheap! And why not? His life is single, his wants 
physical, his expenses trifling, and he can beyond all doubt compete 
with American labor, that has to incur the expense of citizenship 
and family and refined life. Before that kind of labor our American 
labor must go down. It must either withdraw from the field or 
come down to its low standard of duties and wants and aspirations. 
Neither of these can we permit. Wise statesmanship demands that 
we interpose, by legislation if necessary, and save American labor 
not from competition but such competition, not from immigration 
but from invasion, not from men who seek an asylum here from 
despotism or persecution but from men whose highest hopes are to 
return to their native land; not from men who leave a generation 
behind them as American as we are but who leave no generation at 
all. 

Our late President Garfield stated the differences so tersely in his 
letter of acceptance that I cannot better close the few remarks | 
have to make on the main features of this bill than by quoting them, 
as follows : 


sense, 


CV Os, 


The material interests of this country, the traditions of its settlement, and the 
sentiment of our people have led the Government to offer the widest hospitality to 
emigrants who seek our shores for new and happier homes, willing to share the 
burdens as well as the benefits of our society, and intending that their posterity 
shall become an undistinguishable part of our population. The recent movement 
of the Chinese to our Pacific coast partakes but little of the qualities of such an 
immigration, either in its purposes or result. It is too much like an importation 
to be welcomed without restriction ; too much like an invasion to be looked upon 
without solicitude. We cannot consent to allow any form of servile labor to be 
introduced among us under the guise of immigration. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1822, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEWITT, oi New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy can have no defendersin this House. We 
all agree that it is a blot on our civilization which should be wiped 
out. But in wiping it out we must be careful not to destroy the 
foundation of our political system. The bill pending before the 
House in the eighth section contains a provision to which no friend 
of civil liberty can give assent. It punishes before trial and with- 
out conviction. It deprives citizens of the right of suffrage upon 
suspicion, and not upon proof and judgment of any other tribunal 
than the willof theinspector at the polls. 
out without resorting to a remedy which if generally applied would 
vitiate our whole political system and convert our elections into a 
mockery of justice. No consideration of expediency, amount 
clamor from persons, however worthy, who are ignorant of the fun- 
damental conditions by which civil liberty exists, will ever induce 
me to give assent to a remedy which, worse than the disease, is 
based upon a doctrine so radically wrong that its admission into 
our code of political ethics would be fatal to free government else- 
where than in Utah. Hence I have voted to strike ont the eighth 
and ninth sections of the bill; but as this amendment has failed, ] 
am constrained to vote against the bill, not because I detest polygamy 
less, but because I love constitutional government more than those 
Representatives who support this measure. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 





OF 


HON. STANTON J. PEELLE, 


INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


OF 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 

On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese 
Mr. PEELLE said: , 
Mr. SPEAKER: A grave question and an unsolved problem confront 
A nation whose civilization has been touched with the finger of 
God is now asked to establish a precedent concerning its future rela- 
tion with a heathen nation. What shall that precedent be? What 
will be its effect? The first we can determine by our action, the 
second can only be determined by the action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the lapse of time. For commercial reasons other nations 
will not feel interested in trying to preserve our hitherto friendly 
relations with China. 

lor three-quarters of a century we have sent our missionaries 
there to instruct them in their duty to God. In discussing this bill, 
therefore, it is well to keep in mind that friendly and missionary 
relation which has existed between the two countries. 

Let us now glance at the treaty relations which have existed for 
nearly half a century between this country and China, 

In 1844 the United States and the Chinese Empire entered into a 
treaty of peace, amity, and commerce, the first article of which is 
as follows: 


us. 


There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and a sincere and 
cordial amity between the United States of America on the one part, and the Ta 
Tsing Empire on the other part, and between their people respectively, without 
exception of persons or places. 

In 1858 another treaty was entered into reaffirming the principles 
of peace and amity, and providing ina more clear and positive man- 
ner the rules which should be observed in the intercourse between 
the two countries. In the twenty-ninth article of this treaty ‘“ the 
principles of religion as professed by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches are recognized as teaching men to do good and to 
do to others as they would have others do to them.” 

Here the golden rule, that rule which the Saviour said on the 
mount was the “law and the prophets,” isrecognized by the Chinese 
Government as an evidence of their willingness to protect our mis- 


| sionaries in that country in their efforts to convert the Chinese mind 


to our system of religion; not that they were unfamiliar with that 
rule, but that here they recognized it as one of the principal teach- 
ings and practices of the Christian religion. To this treaty was soon 


| added a supplemental treaty consequent upon changes in the tariff 


duties and also one for the amicable adjustment of claims, all of 
which have been faithfully kept. 

The lessons learned during the war of the rebellion, and the neces 
sities which were apparent atits close for building up our trade sug- 


| gested additional treaty stipulations, so that in 1868 the treaty known 


as the ‘‘ Burlingame treaty” was entered into not to abrogate the 
former treaties but to add to them, and the fifth article of that treaty 


| is as follows: 


| trade with other nations. 


The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordialy recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects, respectively, from the one country to the other, for purposes of curiosity 
of trade, or as permanent residents. The high contracting parties, therefore, 
join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary emigration for these 
purposes. ‘They consequently agree to pass laws making it a penal offense for a 
citizen of the United States or Chinese subjects to take Chinese subjects either 
to the United States or to any other foreign country, or for a Chinese subject or 
citizen of the United States to take citizens of the United States to China or to any 


| other foreign country without their free and voluntary consent respectively. 


The inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance is here recognized by the Chinese Empire, as it ever had 
been by the United States; yet the theory of our Government has 
been that none but the white races were subjects of naturalization, 
and in the sixth article of the ‘‘ Burlingame treaty” it is expressly 
provided that nothing therein “contained shall be held to confer 
naturalization upon citizens of the United States in China nor upon 
subjects of China in the United States.” It will also be seen by this 
article that the right to go and come, either for the purposes of travel 
or residence, should be enjoyed by such citizens or subjects the same 
as are enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 

Within less than five years after this treaty had been promulgated 
our country experienced two extraordinary epochs, one an unparal- 
leled period of prosperity, during which all classes were seemingly 
blessed with plenty, and when speculation wild and extravagant was 
the rule, 

In 1873 the balance of trade on merchandise alone with China was, 
in round numbers, $24,000,000 against us, to say nothing about ow 
Notwithstanding this nearly thirty thou- 
sand miles of railroad, or nearly one-third of all the railroads we now 








have in this country, were built during that five years, thereby in- 
creasing the demand for labor, and necessarily encouraging foreign 
laborers to our shore. This demand was further increased by exten- 
sive public and private buildings in almost every part of our country, 
so much so that our municipal indebtedness was more than doubled, 
while increased individual indebtedness was the ruinous rule. Dur- 
ing this same year (1873) that prosperity which we dreamed would be 
perpetual was arrested ahd the second epoch came, a crisis not un- 
known in this country, but hitherto unheeded. 

This most unfortunate financial embarrassment closed the machine- 
shops, the factories, the mines, and the workshops, and suspended the 
building of railroads and other contemplated improvements, thereby 
throwing hundreds of thousands of laborers out of employment, and at 
the same time lessening the demand for labor, but during this time the 
Chinaman continued to come where prior to that time he supposed 
he was wanted, and I think I am not mistaken when I say he was 
wanted. Having inthis way gained admittance to the door of labor 
in this country, he was not willing to yield his invited field and re- 
turn to his native land. The consequence was that the people of 
the Pacific States, with an otherwise increased population, grew 
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‘*because-of the constantly increasing immigration of Chinese labor- 


| ers to the territories of the United States and the embarrassments 


| consequent upon such immigration,” and that in consequence of such 


restless and demanded that the further coming of Chinese laborers | 


should be suspended or restricted. This agitation, aggravated by 
the hard times and the further influx of white laborers, continued 
until Congress sought to grant relief by the enactment of a law, but 
being in violation of the treaty, as it was, the President vetoed the 
pill, which action, coupled with increased agitation, led to the treaty 
of 1880, that treaty which it is claimed furnishes the basis for this 
pill, and I think I am not mistaken when I say that this last treaty 
was made with reference to restrictive legislation. For greater pre- 
caution I quote that treaty: 


Whereas in the eighth year of Hsien Feng, anno Domini 1858, a treaty of peace 
and friendship was concluded between the United States of America and China, 
and to which were added, in the seventh year of Tung Chih, anno Domini 1868, 
certain supplementary articles to the advantage of both parties, which supple- 
mentary articles were to be perpetually observed and obeyed ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States, because of the constantly in- 
ereasing immigration of Chinese laborers to the territory of the United States, 
and the embarrassments consequent upon such immigration, now desires to nego- 
tiate a modification of the existing treaties which shall not be in direct contraven- 
tion of their spirit: 

Now, therefore, the President of the United States of America has appointed 


James B. Angell of Michigan, John F. Swift of California, and William Henry | 


[rescot of South Carolina, as his commissioners eee and his im- 
perial majesty the Emperor of China has appointec 

imperis ajesty’ ivy ¢ i arinte » board of civil office; 
mperial majesty’s privy council, and superintendent of the board o L ; 
and Li Hungtsao, a member of his imperial majesty’s privy council, as his com- 
missioners plenipotentiary ; and the said commissioners plenipotentiary, having 
conjointly examined their full powers, and having discussed the points of possible 


modification in existing treaties, have agreed upon the following articles in modi- 
fication: 





ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of 
China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limi- 
tation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chinese who may 
go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita- 
tions. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such acharacter 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 
gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


ARTICLE IT. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nation. 

ARTICLE ITI. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 
all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 


treaty 





ARTICLE IV. 


rhe high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when- 
ver the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in ac- 
cordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of 
China, Ifthe measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the subjects 


ol the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and ‘consider the subject with him, to the end 
t mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 
In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed the 
egoing at Peking, in English and Chinese, being three originals of each text of 
even tenorand date, the ratifications of which shall be exchanged at Peking within 
one year from date of its execution. 

Done at Peking, this 17th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1880. Kuan- 
ehsu, sixth year, tenth moon, fifteenth day. 
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Pao Chiin, a member of his | 





alleged existing facts ‘“‘desires to negotiate a modification of the 
existing treaties which shall not be in direct contravention of their 
spirit.” Here is expressed by the United States the cause and the 
purpose of that treaty. In short, this is the title to the treaty, and 
the purposes as therein expressed should not be violated by the govern- 
ment that declared it. 

The first article of this treaty furnishes much food for reflection 
and serious consideration. It has ever been the boast of our country 
that our plighted faith should be sacredly kept, and when in the 
opinion of some of the leading statesmen of this country (you will 
pardon this seeming digression) our 5-20 bonds could be paid in 
Treasury notes, the Republican party, if not the best men in all 
parties, contended that the United States by the terms of its con- 
tract was pledged tothe payment of that sacred debt in coin, and that 
good faith required that the spirit of that contract should be kept, 
and so it was, and the consequence is that to-day the balance of 
trade is largely in our favor, while our currency as an item of com- 
mercial convenience is worth more than its redeemer. 

The bonds of the nation, wisely protected as they were by the 
hope and faith of the past, have been funded by common consent 
into 34 percents, with a bill now pending in this House from the Sen- 
ate to fund at 3 per cent. Such is the marvel consequent upon our 
fidelity to the spirit of our contract. Now, remembering this, let 
us see what the material points are in the first article of our last 
treaty: 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States or their residence therein affects or threatens 
to affect the interest of that country, or to endanger the good order of the said 
country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence. 

Is not this a high moral trust committed to our charge, and that, too, 
by aconfiding nation for whose religious welfare we have sent men and 
women in obedience to the command of Him who is “‘ no respecter of 
persons,” ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature?” When should this opinion be expressed? Certainly not 
until, in the language of the treaty, our interests are affected or 
threatened to be affected by the coming or residence of Chinese labor- 
ers. Has that time arrived? Will we, the representatives of the 
foremost nation in the world, subjecting as it has brute force to in- 
telligent and Christain civilization, the genius of whose people has 
lightened the burdens of the world and utilized as it were the flashes 
of Heaven for our convenience, now assume the responsibility of 
saying and giving it out to the world as the opinionof this nation 
that because of the presence of less than 150,000 Chinamen in our 
country our interests are affected by their residence or threatened to 
be affected by their further coming ? 

I am aware of the fact that about two-thirds of all those now here 
are centered in a single State, and mostly in one city, and that we 
should not be deaf to their complaints nor lightly consider their 
reasonable demands for restrictive legislation. The people of this 
nation have no superiors, and by their superiority and civilization 
are, in my humble opinion, able to better and make purer every race 
that may come to our shores. I cannot believe that by contact with 
our people the Chinese will not improve and eventually take on our 


| civilization ; that civilization which my reading leads me to believe 


is an essential precursor to the Christianization of prosaic China. But 
let us look further at this article of the treaty. In its language we 
‘may not absolutely prohibitit.” The Chinese Government reposed 
such confidence in the people of the United Stated that it was will- 
ing to and did leave it to the United States to say what that regu- 
lation, limitation, or suspension should be, only that it should not 
absolutely prohibit. 

I grant you that under the treaty large latitude is left to our discre- 
tion, but it was so left by a nation who recognized the rule ‘‘ Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” and it is therefore 
important to the future welfare of this country, not only in our in 


| tercourse with China, but possibly with other nations whose labor- 
| ing classes may seek to find homes and employment within our ter- 


ritory, that we should consider well the precedent we are about to 
establish. We cannot afford to violate that peace and amity which 


| was declared in the first treaty, and which has ever characterized 
ol China, the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 


the two nations. But let us look at that article of the treaty still 
further and what do we find? 

The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and shall only apply to Chinese 
who may go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in 
the limitations. 

Thereby conforming to the purpose of the treaty as expressed in 
the preamble. 

Here we find that in addition to the prohibitory clause it is ex- 
pressly stated that such limitation and suspension shall apply only 
to Chinese laborers. While I admit that it is within the power of 
Congress to construe that term, I insist that it is an obligation to 
be as sacredly kept and exercised as the keeping of the prohibitory 


: : ; | clause, and exercised, if at all, only in the light of international 
Now, it will be observed that the preamble sets forth that said | amity and good faith, otherwise we may justly subject ourselves to 
treaty is desired upon the part of the Government of the United States | the charge of infidelity and bad faith, and thereby lessen our national 
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honor in the eyes of the civilized world. 
article of the treaty still further: 

Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character only 
as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immigration, 
and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

By this latter clause of the article we find that we are restricted 
to such legislation only as will be necessary to enforce whatever reg- 
ulation or suspension we may adopt, again leaving it to our discre- 
tion to say what legislation, if any, may be necessary, so that there 
iposed upon the nation the highest obligations of national honor. 
In a word, by the terms of the treaty we may adopt a reasonable 
limitation or suspension as against Chinese laborers, and then enact 
such laws only as may be necessary to enforce such limitation or sus- 
There are three material questions to be considered : 


IS 1! 


y* nsion,. 


lirst. Doesthe residence or coming of Chinese laborers to this coun- 
try affect, or threaten to affect, our interests, or endanger the good 


order of our country, or any locality therein? for without this foun- 
dation upon which to stand the questions of reasonable suspension 
and necessary legislation cannot follow. 

Certainly it cannot be claimed that our country as a whole is 
affected or threatened to be affected by the residence or coming of Chi- 
but that a particular locality may be affected by such 
residence and threatened to be still more affected by their coming I 
am not at liberty to deny, since the representatives from the Pacific 
States, irrespective of party or creed, assert in the halls of Congress 
that such is the case and that their people are almost a unit in de- 
manding restrictive legislation. They are the best witnesses as to 
the evils, if any, growing out of the residence of Chinese laborers in 


nese labore! S;5 


their midst, for they speak from personal knowledge. 
Iam inclined, with considerable hesitancy as to the wisdom of 


this legislation, to yield to a demand for a reasonable suspension, and 
if the present bill provided for only five or ten years’ suspension I 
would give it my support, though I would very much prefer the pro- 


But let us look at that first | 


| limitation or prohibition 
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their leaving China. If the United States had the right it would most easily fing 
the power to accomplish this result by appropriate legislation. They thought it 
best for the friendly relations and the interests of both countries that the United 
States should have the right to limit, suspend, and prohibit, and to enforce such 
y their own laws, in their own ports, without imposing 
further responsibility upon China. - 
It will be seen by this conversation that the Chinese commission. 
ers were under the impression that under the treaty it would devolve 
upon the Chinese Government to decree such restrictive measures, 
and inasmuch as the larger portion of the Chinese which had come 
to this country went from Hong-Kong and Singapore, both of which 
are English ports, they saw the difficulty, so the United States com- 
missioners relieved them of that impression by saying that they 
thought it best for the United States to enact such laws, 
By this negotiation it will be further seen what in the opinion of 


_ the Chinese Government would be areasonable suspension, &c., and 





needs no comment from me. I now pass to the third material ques- 
tion, and that is, what legislation would be necessary to enforce 


| suspension of five, ten, or twenty years? 


I am inclined to make no objection at this time to the manner in 
which this bill seeks to exclude Chinese laborers from our shores, 
but the sections of the bill with reference to the coming of Chinese 
subjects other than laborers are harsh, unwarranted by our inter- 
course with China, and ought to be stricken out and left to be regn- 
lated by the President after consultation with the Chinese author- 
ities, as indicated in the amendments offered by the gentleman from 


| Iowa, [Mr. Kasson. ] 


During the negotiation which preceded this treaty— 


The Chinese commissioners asked if the United States commissioners could 
give them any idea of the laws which would be passed to carry such power into 
execution. 

Mr. Trescot replied that this could hardly be done. It would be as difficult to say 
what would be the special character of any act of Congress as it would be to say 


| what would be the words of an edict of the Emporer of China to execute a treaty 


| power. 


posed amendments offered by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. Kasson ] | 
} and friendship of each other. 


oreven the amendments offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[ Mr. ROBINSON. ] 
Second. Accepting the condition of affairs in the Pacific States as 


detailed by the gentlemen from those States, and the petitions of | ities where it was an injury to the interests of the American people, the Govern. 


their respective constituents, together with their urgent demand for 
some such legislation, the next question is, What would be a reason- 
able suspension ? 

We are without precedent, and to arrive at a just conclusion we 
must be governed by the spirit of the treaty. 

The negotiations which preceded this treaty should be consulted 
in order to arrive at the intention of the Chinese Government as to 
the words ‘‘ limitation and suspension.” 

Speaking on this subject of limitation and suspension, the United 
States commissioners said they— 
would like to have a more definite statement of what such limitation meant and 
how it was proposed to carry it into effect. 

To which the Chinese commissioners replied— 
that they had informed the secretary of the commission verbally that there would 
be difficulty in their accepting the word ‘* prohibition ’’ used in the second article ; 
and assuming that the word *‘ regulate” would cover generally the other words 
“limit and suspend,” they had suggested this limitation in hopes of learning from 


united State 














s commissioners What their idea of limitation was, and they would 
lik » hear 
lrescot replied that the— 
United States commissioners were not quite prepared to say, because as the arti 
cle they had submitted was a distinct proposition they had been led by the lan- 
guage of the memorandum to suppose that the proposition for limitation in time 
al mbers was a substitute for that article and not a response to it, and that 
tl had therefore expected that the Chinese commissioners would be prepared to 
explain it in some detail. 
rhe Chinese commissioners said— 
they did not intend their proposition to be considered asa substitute for article 2 
0 san ultimatum on the part of the Chinese Government. They rather 
uluce a free discussion of the subject so it should be thoroughly 





By limitation in number they meant, for example, that the United States having, 
as they supposed, arecord of the number of immigrants in each year as well as the 
‘ 1 


ti number of Chinese now there, that no more should be allowed to goin any 
one year in future than either the greatest number which had gone in any year in 
the past, or the least number which had gone in any year in the past, or that the 
i | number should never be allowed to exceed the number now there. 


tation in time they meant, for example, that Chinese should be allowed 
to go in alternate years, or every third year; or, for example, that they should not 
be all« i to go for two, three, or five vears F 

Mr. Treseot replied that— 

The United States commissioners feared there was some misunderstanding on 
the part of the Chinese commissioners as to the meaning of article 2. The United 
States Government did not ask the Chinese Government to regulate, limit, sus 
pend, or prohibit immigration, but to leave that to the discretion and action of the 

Tnited States Government itself; that under the Burlingame treaty as construed 
in practice the Chinese had the absolute right in any numbers to come to the 
United States. This had caused trouble and embarrassment. What the United 
States Government asked was that the Chinese Government should consent to suc h 
a1 cation of the Burlingame treaty as would enable it, without raising un- 
pleasant questions of treaty construction, toexercise that discretion. The reasons 


why the United States Government should be allowed to do this rather than to 
i e the task upon the Government of China are manifest. If undertaken by 


Chins it would necessitate complicated regulations. The appointment of special 
oflicers at each port to enforce the rules on the part of the local officers would raise 
‘ ms between the two governments Besides, as the memorandum of the 
‘ “¢ commissioners states, they could only apply to the ports of China, while 
t zer portion of emigrants go from Hong-Kong and Singapore. 


r easier to prevent them from entering the United States than to prevent 


That two great nations discussing such a subject must always assume 
that they will both act in good faith and with due consideration for the interests 


That the United States Government might never deem it necessary to exercise 
this power. It would depend upon circumstances. If Chinese immigration con- 
centrated in cities where it threatened public order, or if it confined itself to local- 


| ment of the United States would undoubtedly take steps to prevent such accumu. 


lations of Chinese. If, on the contrary, there was no large immigration, or if there 
were sections of the country where such immigration was clearly beneficial, then 
the legislation of the United States under this power would be adapted to such 
circumstances. For example, there might be a demand for Chinese labor in the 
South and a surplus of such labor in California, and Congress might legislate in 
accordance with these facts. In general the legislation would ous view of and 
depend upon the circumstances of the situation at the moment such legislation 
became necessary. 

The Chinese commissioners said this explanation was satisfactory; that they 
had not intended to ask for a draft of any special act, but for some general idea 
how the power would be exercised. What had just been said gave them the ex- 
planation which they wanted, and they asked that it might be given to them in 
writing. 


Mr. Trescot replied that— 


A précis of the entire conversation would be given to them. They furthe: 
remarked that they were satisfied that if any special legislation worked unantici 
pated hardship, the Government of the United States would listen in the most just 
and friendly spirit to the representations of the Chinese Government through their 
minister in Washington. 

No comment is necessary to explain or construe the language of 
that conversation. The Chinese commissioners expressed themselves 
as satisfied with the explanation given, and did not ask for the draft 
of any special act, but contented themselves with leaving such legis- 
lation to the judgment of this nation, as they were assured— 

That if any special legislation worked unanticipated hardship, the Government 
of the United States would listen in the most just and friendly spirit to the repre 
sentations of the Chinese Government through their minister in Washington. 

Now, as to the character and habits of the Chinese people, I do 
not understand that the Chinese laborers are to be excluded simply 
upon the ground of their religion, civilization, or habits, but mor 
largely because as a nation they have more laborers than perhaps 
the rest of the world and their coming here would materially atiect 
our American laborers, 

The language of the bill would seem to justify the conclusion that 
the Chinese people are to be feared in this country as a criminal, 


| pauper, and diseased class; but I could not support this bill for eithe1 


of these reasons, as the truth of history, as well as the experience and 
observation of our own people, refute such charges, not that they are 
aitogether exempt from such charges, but that in proportion to pop- 
ulation they are, after all, in those particulars at least, average men. 

I could not support this bill on the ground of their alleged inde- 
cency and filth, for my information leads me to conclude that that is 
not sufficient to justify their exclusion, and I am strengthened in this 
opinion when I am assured as I am that the leading citizens of the 
Pacifie States employ them as their house and kitchen servants. Nei- 
ther could I support this bill on the ground of the lewd character 0! 
the Chinese women; not but that such an accusation may be true, 
but when we reflect that the Chinese women come to this country 
without that moral conception of responsibility to God which char- 
acterizes a people living in a Christian land, we can well afford to 
exercise in some degree that charity which our Saviour manifested 
toward one likewise guilty. 

I can support a bill providing for a reasonable suspension upon the 
ground of protection to American labor as distinguished from pro- 
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tection to American society; that is, for the protection of American 
jaborers against degradation and want resulting from Chinese cheap 
or servile labor, rather than for the protection of society in the aggre- 
cate against alleged evils pertaining to the Chinese people in our 
midst; not but what there are evils to society to be guarded against 
» consequence of their religion, customs, and habits, but I am not 
willing to admit that our system of morals and religion are such 
hat we need fear the presence of Chinese because of such evils. 
Such an admission would be tantamount to a denial of the power 
nd influence of the Christian religion to advance and better men’s 
ondition; and the progress of this country, as well as that of our 
missionaries in foreign fields, attest the value of the truths taught 
n the Bible too well for such an admission. Neither am I willing to 
idinit that there is any danger of the American people taking on 
Chinese notions of morals or habits because of the presence of any 
-onsiderable number of them among us. There is less danger of the 


{merican people (in fact no danger) affiliating with the Chinese | 


than there is of the Chinese assimilating with the American people, 
not that there is any comparison, but that we must respect the pride 
ot the Chinese people in their own civilization. Our civilization is 
too far in advance of theirs and is constantly advancing, while theirs 
is going backward. 

The civilization of China was better four thousand years ago than 
t is to-day, and her material decline dates from the commencement 

of the Christian era, which lifted the clouds from a darkened world 
and made its defects known. The secret of the long life of the Chi- 
nese Empire is due more to the fact that her people have been con- 
stantly educated in the established customs and traditions of the 
country, not even allowing the Emperor himself to make innova- 
tions Without a revolution. The incentive to such an education is 
because of its prerequisite to oftice. No wonder, therefore, that the 
old beaten paths are rapidly wearing out and the Chinese people 
seeking to make new ones. Speaking of Chinese institutions, Mr. 
Seward, in his Travels Around the World, says: 

Mr. Burlingame’s sanguine Serevent and charitable disposition led him to 
form too favorable an opinion of the present condition of China. In his anxiety 
to secure a more liberal policy on the part of the western nations toward the an- 

ient empire, he gave us to understand, especially in his speeches, that ‘ whileChina 
as much to learn from the western nations, she is not without some peculiar insti- 
tutions which they may advantageously adopt.” Thisisnot quite true. Although 
hina is far from being a barbarous state, yet every system and institution there 
s inferior to its corresponding one inthe west. * * * Chinese industry pre- 
udes invention; Chinese morals appeal not to conscience but to convenience ; 
Chinese architecture and navigation eschew all improvement; Chinese Government 
maintains itself by extortion and terror; Chinese religion is materialistic—not 

n mystic, much less spiritual. 

lhe opinion of Mr. Bayard Taylor concerning their system of gov- 
rnment and their civilization was given in part the other day by 
he gentleman from California, [Mr. BERRY, ] and I need not quote his 
pinion here, 

Mr. O. N. Denny, our consul-general at Shanghai, in his report 
inder date of June, 1880, gave the monthly account of a cooly laborer 
s follows: 
ceceipts in wages.......... as 
xpenditures for food-......... ; : 
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And then says: 


Vith the class of cheap labor of which I have been speaking this empire can 
pply the world. Is it strange, then, under such circumstances, that the mind 
f a necessarily more expensive laborer, with entirely different hopes and aims in 
should become alarmed at the prospect of a stubborn competition with it ? 
ia stands to-day where she has stood for thousands of years, firmly wedded to 
sand her idols, looking backward, venerating the paths trod by her ancestors, 








| 


and with no interest in any civilization but her own. On the contrary, there has | 
cen laid broad and deep upon the American continent the foundation of a society | 


h secures the greatest good to the greatest number, and whose motto is ‘On- 
(and upward.”’ There will be realized the full strength and highest culture 
the human intellect, and there will be witnessed the grand triumph of civil 

id religions liberty. The downtrodden and oppressed of other lands who hope 
r the attainment of these ends have been invited to come and lend a helping 
nd, but none others. And since the laboring masses of the United States are in 


isympathy with and are engaged in promoting the best interests of the Gov- | 
iment, and since for this purpose it became necessary for them to subscribe to | 


rules of society under it, it would seem to be great injustice to compel them to 
pete for an existence with a labor belonging to a civilization going in an oppo- 
"ie direction from their own and which can never sympathize with it. 
\ll parties in this country are pledged to some restrictive legisla- 
, and the Republican party in its last platform said : 
Sincethe authority for regular immigration and intercourse between the United 
ates and joreign nations rests with the Congress of the United States and its 
taty-making powers, the Republican party, regarding the unrestricted immigra- 
t the Chinese as an evil of great magnitude, invoke the exercise of that power 
° restrain and limit that immigration by the enactmeut of such just, humane, and 
asonable provision as will produce that result. 


- 






the declarations of the two great parties in this country on the | 
Ject of Chinese immigration were made known to the Chinese | 


tumissioners during the negotiations preceding our treaty, and | 


icy were therefore advised as to the feeling of the people in this 
untry at the time that treaty was made. Ifthe unrestricted im- 
‘gration of Chinese was regarded ‘as an evil of great magnitude” 
I*80 it cannot be regarded less so now; and the success of the 


Republican party might be taken as an instruction to adopt some 
reasonable restriction. 

The late President Gartield, in his letter of acceptance, said : 

The material interests of this country, the traditions of its settlement, and the 
sentiment of our people have led the Government to offer the widest hospitality 
to immigrants who seek our shores for new and happier homes, willing to share 
the burdens as well as the benefits of our society, and intending that their pos 
terity shall become an undistinguishable part of eur population. The recent 
movement of the Chinese to our Pacific coast partakes but little of the qualities of 
such immigration, either in its purposes or its results. It is too much like an im 
portation to be welcomed without restriction; too much like an invasion to be 
looked upon without solicitude. We cannot consent to allow any form of servile 


| labor to be introduced among us under the guise of immigration. Recognizing the 


gravity of this subject the present administration, supported by Congress, has 
sent to China a commission of distinguished_ citizens for the purpose of securing 
such a modification of the existing treaty as will prevent the evils likely to arise 
from the present situation. It is confidently believed that these diplomatic nego 
tiations will be successful without the loss of commercial intercourse between the 
two powers which promises a great increase of reciprocal trade and the enlarge 
ment of our markets. Should these eflorts fail it will be the duty of Congress to 
mitigate the evils already felt and prevent their increase by such restrictions as 
without violence or injustice will place upon a sure foundation the peace of ow 
communities and the freedom and dignity of labor. 

The Republican party in its platform of 1880 also contained these 
words : 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

So that the taritf question or the question of protection to Ameri- 
can labor was one of the prominent issues in the last campaign, and 
I am free to say that in my district I kept that issue constantly be- 
fore the people, and perhaps received some votes for that reason that 
I might not otherwise have received. 

While I can see a distinction between protection resulting from 
import duties and by excluding Chinese laborers from our shores, 
the object sought is the same. I feel, therefore, that I ought not to 
wholly disregard the expressed object of a large number of my con- 
stituents, even though my better judgment might lead me to oppose 
this bill. 

True, the passage of this bill would not directly affect the laboring 
classes in my district, yet I am not disposed to be bound by the nar- 
row limits of either my district or State. I have not thought it 
proper at this time to enter into a discussion of the Chinese charac- 
ter, religion, or habits, as whatever support to restrictive legislation 
I may give will be upon the ground of protection to our American 
laborers for the reasons given, and not because I am afraid that our 
system of government, morals, or religion will retrograde because 
of the presence of less than one hundred and fifty thousand Chinese 
laborers in our country. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMPSON H. MURCH, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese- 


Mr. MURCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the remarks that I shall submit on this bill I 
shall endeavor to earnestly solicit the attention of those members of 
this House who may not have examined into this question from the 
point of view of those whose opportunities for judging of the ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration have been best and whose painful expe- 
riences under the blight of this poisonous influx have impelled our 
brethren of the Pacific States and Territories to cry out for years to 
us in the other portions of the country to come to their deliverance 
from a curse which threatens their social, political, financial, and 
physical existence. 

It is little, if any, that I can add, Mr. Speaker, to the exhaustive 
and convincing arguments that have been presented in the Senate 
and on this floor to satisfy the most skeptical or the most obstinate 
member that the time has passed when we can longer afford te be 
neglectful of or indifferent to the demands, the sufferings, and the 
perils of the people of the Pacific States arising from Chinese immi 
gration. The time has come, sir, when we should take decisive action 
for their protection, for we owe them the duties of national protec 
tion from the barbarian invasion under which they suffer, both by 
reason of our common citizenship and by reason of our duty to make 
the bonds of the Federal Union the ties of perpetual advantage and 
of highest worth to all parts of this great Republic. 

This is not wholly aparty measure, and although I have the honor 


| to represent in part on this floor the party which has taken the 


strongest and most unequivocal grounds on this question, I still feel 
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that all parties are or should be interested in the welfare and preser- 
vation of our fellow-citizens against the “ unarmed invasion” which 
is driving them through a sea of trouble whose depths no man can 
realize who has not familiarized himself with this theme from obser- 
vation or study. 

The Greenback party is a party instituted to preserve labor and 
the interests of laborers, and it is firmly committed to the policy of 
protecting our own citizens from these hordes of Asiatic lepers, who 
neither are norcan be citizens of our country nor participants in our 
civilization. 
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The Republican party, which sent out its protective tariff tracts | 


along with its authoritative and vehement denials and repudiation of 
the spirit of the so-called Morey letter, should be as consistent now 
as when laborers’ votes were in immediate demand, in their denun- 
ciation of Chinese immigration. 

The Democratic party, which in the last Presidential campaign 
held it infamous for a Presidential candidate, or a party, to hold the 
ideas of even the very moderate and guarded Morey letter that 
stirred their indignation to its depths, should now be as consistent 
in behalf of the American workingman as when they sought his suf- 
frage. 





California State senate, to the action of the cities ofthe Pacific States 
to the acts and resolutions of the churches of that section, notably 
that of the general association of the Congregational churches of 
California on the 13th of October, 1877. I cite these, gentlemen, not 
only as the opinions of workingmen whose agonies in competition 
with the Mongolian slaves have caused them to cry out in language 
that has not always been that of cool refined opinion; I cite gentle- 
men to the testimony of all classes of men, taken before the special 
committee of the Forty-sixth Congress, of which I had the honor to 
be a member, which investigated this Chinese problem under the 
philanthropic and patriotic chairmanship of the late Hendrick RB. 
Wright, whose name is embalmed in the hearts of every lover of 
humanity and every admirer of the highest type of manhood, which 


| can be found on pages 238 to 365, inclusive, of Miscellaneous Docy- 


ment No. 5, of the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress. I cite 
the late Professor John W. Draper as to the impossibility of eye; 
making citizens of the Chinese. I cite Professor Goldwin Smith, thy 


| London Times, the American Social Science Association, the men 


Thus, all parties represented on this floor are on record as favoring | 
| try wholly to the Chinese importations of these human slaves, lepers, 


the principles of this bill. The Greenback party, thus making its 


record early and of choice, and independently of the circumstances | 


which later induced the older parties to join in the procession of 
those who were awake to the welfare of the laboring masses, is enti- 
tled to the greatest credit. What, then, is there to prevent the 
House from passing this bill promptly ? 

Some gentlemen, it is claimed, are opposed to this bill because 
they demand free trade in labor while opposing free trade in the prod- 
ucts of labor. These men are, I fear, not stopping to consider that 
those who get rich off of pauper, convict, degraded, barbarian, and 
Mongolian labor are they who take bread from the mouths of hon- 
est industry and from the homes of a higher civilization, which they 
wantonly sacrifice on the sordid and crime-stained altarsof an alien 


and degraded race to do humanity at large the injury of retarding | 


the progress of the best races and of preserving the worst. 


That the Chinese who come to this country, excepting those who | 
come in an official or independent character, are of the lowest grades | 


of Tartars and Cantonese is conceded by all. 
Chinese which comes to us from the Pacific coast is not new and does 
not grow out of the contact of the Mongolian with our own race in 
this country is confirmed by writers and travelers who have lived in 
China. 
his book of travels on India, China, and Japan, and in it he states 
his opinien of these people in these words: 

It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
prenme on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are 
yarely named are in China so common that they excite no comment among the 
natives. They constitute the surface-level, and below them are deeps and deeps 
of depravity so shocking and horrible that their character cannot even be hinted. 
There are some dark shadows in human nature which we naturally shrink from 
penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect information of this kind; but there 
was enough in the things which I could not avoid seeing and hearing—which are 
brought almost daily to the notice of every foreign resident—to inspire us with a 
powerful aversion to the Chinese race. Their touch is pollution, and, harsh as the 
opinion may seem, justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed 
to settle on onr soil. Science may have lost something, but mankind has gained, 
by the exclusive policy which has governed China during the past centuries. 

These sentiments were a warning before the evil came upon us, and 
the evils against which Bayard Taylor warned us in 1855 are here 
among our people of the Pacific States and are commencing to be 
realized in other portions of our country. Are we to ignore the law 
of self-protection for the sake of that spread-eagle sentiment in which 
we all love so much to indulge about this being the “land of refuge 
to the oppressed and asylum for all nations?” Are we to make this 
fair land the lunatic asylum, the leper’s hospital, the criminal’s 
refuge, the barbarian’s resort, the lazzaroni’s dumping ground, and 
the festering cesspool of the criminals of the whole earth, with no 
regard for the rights of our own race and the duties we owe to our- 
selves as the sons of those who have made this form of government 
possible for the highest nations of the Caucasian race ? 

I cannot believe, Mr. Speaker, that the sentimentalism which does 
not stop to weigh the consequences can be so blind in this instance 
as to be indifferent to the cry of our own people for deliverance from 


That this estimate of 


Twenty-seven years ago the late Bayard Taylor published | 
| tions. 





the Asiatic plague of human vice and degraded civilization thatinfests | 


their communities on or near the Pacific. I cannot believe that 
Congress will force our own race to encounter longer the polluting 
contact of these lowest offscourings of the Mongolian races until 


they rise in bloody deeds to preserve life and virtue in their midst. | 


This Chinese puzzle must be solved. If we do not do it by the 
wisdom of a bill which keeps out the Mongolian, a contlict of races 
that involves a bloody remedy will be inevitable. I beg gentlemen 
who oppose this bill or who are in doubt about it to read the facts 
that have been from year to year laid before the House and Senate. 
I ask them to recall the eloquent and forcible recital of the evils of 
Chinese importation—it is not immigration—as detailed in a former 
Congress by Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California, and by Senators JONES 
and MILLER in the present Congress. Ilinvite attention to the facts 
cited by gentlemen from those far Western States on this floor. I cite 
them to the testimony taken in 1877 by a special committee of the 


| sequences of our neglect. 


and women of thought, of patriotism, of humanity, of all parties and 
sections. 

Let us stop the spread of diseases, of horrible vices, of nameless 
crimes, and of rampant misery that owe their existence in this coun- 


prostitutes, and criminals. 

Let us stop the robbery of men, women, and children who are of 
service to humanity and of value to our country, by keeping these 
criminals from Asia from destroying them through methods which 
enrich none but the Six Chinese Companies who control these slaves 
and the sordid traders in human life and misery who justify their 
employment of slaves and their ruin of our people by their desire to 
get rich at whatever cost of life or of crime. 

Let us stop the drain of over two and a half millions of dollars a 
month in gold and silver from our Pacific States to be sunk into the 
human ocean of China, only to attract millions more of these low 
forms of human life to swarm for this golden bait where but thou- 
sands or tens of thousands now come after it. 

Let us no longer welcome as we do immigrants those Orientals 
who neither can nor will become citizens. Let us understand that 
these people bring no children; that they have no wives; that they 
never establish kumesamong us; that they never adapt our laws nor 
obey them, having their own secret tribunals among themselves; that 
they do not learn our language; that, dead or alive, they return to 
China, not even enriching our soil with their bones; that they rear 
no children to grow up improved by the association of our institn- 


Let us remember that they can never be made useful as militia or 
soldiers; that they are mostly thieves, liars, and gamblers, unfit for 
human society, possessing only the questionable virtue of knowing 
how to live cheaply and work slavishly. 

Let it be remembered that they pay no taxes to speak of—they are 
about one-sixth of the population of California; they pay less than 
one four-hundredth of the revenue and taxes of that State—that the 
cost of the Chinese criminals in the State prison of California alone is 
many thousands of dollars greater annually than the whole amount 
of taxes collected from the Chinese in that State; that where 1,000 a 
month came when the Chinese nuisance began to attract attention, 
there are from 3,000 to 4,000 Chinese imported each month now ; and 
by the last month’s statistics of immigration China held the third 
place and Ireland had fallen to the fifth in importance as to the num- 
ber of persons coming to the United States from foreign countries, 
Germany and Canada only exceeding China in the numbers arriving 
here. Europeans and Canadians are of value to our form of civiliza- 
tion; they are welcome; they are of us and like us; they soon become 
a part of us; but the Chinaman is first and last a sore, a parasite, a 
disease on the body-politic and does us only harm. 

We must have the courage to do our duty toward our own race 
and our own institutions or we and our children will suffer the con- 
For reasons that have been vited by Sen- 
ator JONES and others, the negro is not thus objectionable, although 
of another race. He lives and dies with us. He fights and works 
with and for us. He speaks our language, adopts our customs, in 


| herits our institutions, and to all intents and purposes is a citizen 


and a part of our civilization. 

The evils of Chinese importations cannot be overstated. The 
workingmen’s party of California have, in a pamphlet published in 
the city of San Francisco March 10, 1830, given us the sickening 


| details and specific localities of the nuisances to public health, morals, 


and decency, and the dangers of this social evil, in a manner that 
challenges contradiction. 

The conflict is upon us. It is a serious one, and if we would be 
honored by our children, if we would win the loving gratitude ol 
outraged States, of down-tredden labor, of humanity’s best servants 
and helpers, we the American Congress must echo back the ery of 
wailing and despair, the ery of deep and meaning import, the ery 0 
our poor and already degraded fellow-citizens, who struggle against 
the low class of human beings from Asia; and we must givé 10 
uncertain sound to our utterances when we answer by the passage 
of this bill that we too have come to see that to save ourselves and 
our brethren the Chinese must go. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


OF CALIFORNTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 
Mr. ROSECRANS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to state to the House a few of the numer- 
ous reasons Why this bill should become a law. 


That what I say may have that weight and consideration which 
is its due, I declare at the outset that I love justice and hate iniq- 


nity. I believe that the Chinese and the men of all other lands | 


have the same Creator and that their souls have been bought at the 
same price as my own. I appeal to my past life to attest that neither 
fear of popular odium nor love of popularity has hitherto sufficed to 
prevent the avowal of my convictions or the acceptance of the duties 
they involved. 

On this question my natural instincts to defend the weak and the 
oppressed colored my first impressions when I began to investigate 
the utility to us of Chinese labor and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having Chinese immigration to this country. I never over- 
looked the direct pecuniary advantages to the employer of cheap 
iabor nor thatsome of that benefit resultec to the country. Thought- 
ful men among us opposing the use of Chinese labor never questioned 
‘hat the Chinaman as well as any other had a right to the excess of 
his earnings over his expenditures and the right to send them away 
to China or anywhere else if he chose. Nor have they questioned 
the right of self-expatriation by each individual of the human race, 
provided he first discharges those higher obligations which devolve 
upon him to his country. But that the exercise of this right carries 
with it no right to intrude himself into any other country he may 
choose without the consent of that country is concomitant therewith 
theydeny. Whatever theories about the right of universal humanity 
to own the universal world there may be, the right of each nation to 
control its own territory rests on the same general basis as the right 
of individuals to control their own property. 

Wherefore the American people own this country. They do not 
hold it as tenants in common with all those who may choose to come 
here. They have the right to say who may come into it and on what 
conditions they may come, and to suspend or alter the same as reason 
and justice may prescribe. 

Exercising this right, for reasons of great national interest, senti- 
ment, and benevolence, at the birth of our Government our people 
decided to invite immigrants from all peoples of our race and civiliza- 
tion, and prescribed generous and liberal conditions, the wisdom of 
which is attested by the unexampled growth of our country. But 
should the reasons for this action ever disappear, it will be not only 
our right but our duty to change our laws and conform them to the 
altered cirenmstances. The admission of the people of China is 
therefore a question over which this nation has supreme control, 
subject to the universal obligations of reason and humanity. So 
sacred is this national right that were the fundamental interests of 
its people virtually, or even seriously, threatened by the immigra- 
tion of any class of foreigners, that nation would be bound to exclude 
such foreigners, holding itself obliged to make proper reparation to 
the injured party for any resulting violation of treaty obligations. 
rhat the immigration of Chinese to our shores does threaten our vital 
interests, the people of the Pacific coast firmly believe and for the 
last six years have been giving their reasons for it to Congress and 
to the count ry. 





{have reached the same conclusion personally from a study of the | 


political, social, and industrial characteristics and wants of the great 
Chinese Empire which confronts us on the western shores of the Pa- 
ie Ocean, with 400,000,000 of people supported on a territory which 
Sustains the enormous average of over 450 souls to the square mile ; 
's civil and political society resting on the firm basis of parental 
uthority, carrying that to the limits of almost absolute obedience, 
giving in some cases to the parent the right of life and death 
ver his children, As the most perfect human freedom consists in 
the subjeetion of all wills te just law, so the problems of human gov- 

iment are to devise such laws and subject the wills of its individ- 
lal nembers to their dictates. When the child has learned that he 
iust obey his parents implicitly, he has laid the foundation for sub- 
jecting his will to the laws of the land. Butin China the influence 
of the parent extends beyond this life, and the worship of ancestors 
‘made a religion, and the obligation of the child to behave so as to 
please them takes the place of that which Christians acknowledge 
‘oward their Creator, In the construction of the great Chinese so- 


ind 


“ety this hierarchy of ebedience extends to the chiefs of the depart- | 








ments, to the chiefs of provinces, and to the Emperor, the supreme 
head and heaven-sent author of the whole Chinese family or nation. 

Fifty centuries of conformity to these views and habits have 
wrought their work into the minds and hearts and habits of the Chi- 
nese, until his attachment to.the empire is a part of his attachment 
to his home and his ancestors, more vague than the latter, but for 


| all that more imposing. For fifty centuries this people has lived 
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within itself, inhabiting a territory about the size of the United 
States, and developing to a high degree agriculture, manufactures, 
mechanics, and all the arts which minister to the support and com- 
fort of human life, and has formed a social and political society, self- 
evolved, self-sufticing, whose hoary stability extends far back beyond 
the Christian era. The extreme pressure of population upon the pos- 
sible means of subsistence has gradually settled the people into a 
pyramid from the apex of imperial power descending down until the 
lower grades are pressed by a most abject penury, where existence 
must be maintained by a perpetual struggle for means to supply the 
simple wants of an intelligent animal. But even so from sucha 
solid mass the pressure of extreme want alone could permanently 
take away any of its units, and that extreme pressure evidently will 
operate upon those who are poorest and weakest in the struggle for 
life. 

If the typical man be one having a sound body, the appetites of 
which are controlled by reason and that reason directed by a will 


| subordinated to law, the Chinese type of manhood developed in this 


great empire is by no means low; and if civilization consists in the 
domination of reason and justice over the passions of individuals and 
of the communities they compose, a study of China will show that in 
the mere material and natural order it has the right to be called a 
highly civilized country. Whoever knows human nature knows how 
difticult it is for people to change inherited, social, and political hab- 
its and customs; and if it be difficult for people trained in our much 
less compact and consolidated civilization, how much more difficult 
must it be for the Chinese to change theirs and to acquire the hab- 
its of a civilization like that of the western nations and of the United 
States. If, therefore, they come to our coast they will bring their 
civilization with them, and that degree of it which belongs to the 
class of Chinamen who immigrate to our shores. These necessarily 
must be, as has been said, the poorest. But 400,000,000 of people 
could spare a million of its poor per annum to emigrate into foreign 
lands without perceptibly feeling it. They have found their way to 
the Pacific coast already, know its inducements, and the stream is 
increasing yearly. Were the bonds which bind the Chinaman to his 
native land to be broken by necessity or by imperial policy the flood 
of immigration could submerge us as easily and as irresistibly as the 
army-Wworm overruns our cotton-fields. 

To the eye of .the statesman, therefore, the admission of Chinese 
immigration to the United States, at least to the Pacific coast, re- 
quires us to decide which civilization we will prefer. Will we choose 
our own or the hoary and compact materialistic civilization of China ? 
Mixture is impossible; assimilation impossible. Thirty years’ expe- 
rience in California and on the Pacific coast has demonstrated this 
practical impossibility. You have heard this often asserted on this 
floor in debate, and detailed reasons for it. With us it is no longer 
anexperiment. The united voices of the people of the States of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, and of the adjacent Territories 
of Arizona, Washington, Montana, and Idaho solemnly declare it. 
They are willing that those here should be allowed to earn their 
living by working for such employers and for such wages as they can 
obtain, and to live as economically as they please, subject to need- 
ful sanitary regulations. 

We admit that their labor, hitherto, has often been convenient, 
useful, and in some sense profitable, by leaving a balance over cost 
in the hands of employers, and has in some measure elevated white 
labor by undertaking its inferior and less inviting grades. And not- 
withstanding all this that— 

Because they send away to China, never to be returned, by far the 
largest part of that balance of profit which white laborers would 
retain among us; 

Because practically they are, and always will remain, Chinese 
subjects, alien to our civilization, laws, customs, municipal life, 
modes of administering justice and obtaining evidence in courts of 
law ; 

Because they practically set up their own government within and 
unknown to our laws; 

Because, unlike immigrants from European countries, they are not 
permitted, but are forbidden under the most terrible penalties, by 


| their government from ,enouncing their allegiance to their own 


ruler, and commanded by their ancestor-worship to send home to 
China the very bones of those dying abroad ; 

Because, even were it otherwise, general ignorance of our language, 
unconquerable hereditary habits, customs, and modes of thought and 
of life would leave them practically and indefinitely Asiatic; 

Because they are introducing among us some fearful diseases and 
degrading vices; 

Because they furnish a fearfully large percentage of criminals, and 
impose on us excessive difficulties and expenses in the detection and 


| punishment of crime among them ; 


Because it is practically impossible to prevent the criminal, dis- 
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eased, and pauper classes of Chinese from being poured in upon us, | 
fany of the lower classes are admitted ; 

Because their presence here excludes a much more desirable popu- 
lation from filling our country with our own people and immigrants 


of our own race having all the general ‘habits, customs, and ideas of 
liberty, law, and government appertaining to our civilization; and 
Because the Chinese already here form but the vanguard of an 


industrial army of Asiatic laborers, impelled by an irresistible impulse 


to better their condition, which, unless prevented, will overrun our 
country and degrade our civilization. 
In behalf of the intelligent, brave, and generous people of San 
] isco whom I represent: in behalf of the noble and magnani- 
of the State of California, where stretching valleys, 
sun les, fertile hillsides, and mountains filled with precious 
metals tending for eight hundred miles on the Pacific, invite to | 
prosperous and happy homes millions of civilized immigrants; in 
behalt of the people of ¢ regon, of Washington Territory, of Arizona, 
with her treasures of gold, silver, copper, coal, and salt; in behalf of 
the free-hearted sons of Nevada and Colorado, the young giant of 
tl ning West, and of our adjacent Territories ; in behalf of free | 
vhite labor throughout the Union, I implore this House to pass this 


Do not make the term of its operation ten years. In the name of 
all these for whom I speak, I declare that their relief from the pres- 


ent and impending evils of this Mongolian immigration was before 
} 


the treaty,and is now,a duty above all that we owe to any other 
people. To avoid all shock to the commercial interests involved, 


and to that sentimentalism which seems to lavish itself, not so much 
upon those of our own household and race as upon those who are 
not, the late treaty was procured in hot haste,and yet, while bearing 
on its face the feebleness of a diplomacy based on such exigencies 
and motives, compared with the elephantine diplomacy of common 
sense and long experience in the government of a great empire, it 
shows that it was intended that our Government under it should be 
liable to no complaints for granting us reasonable relief. Upon 
whose testimony shall this House decide what is reasonable relief? 
Will you decide it upon the testimony of those who by thirty years 
of experiment have demonstrated the evil, or upon that of senti- 
mentalists and doctrinaires who set up against this experience that 
our industries should be imperiled and white people deterred from 
coming to our coast by impending doubt and agitation as to whether 
or not the floodgates of Chinese labor immigration at the end of ten 
years’ time would open to submerge our young industries and drown 
out white labor? 

I feel assured that few members of this House will hesitate to listen 
to the voices of those who know and feel all that there is at stake, 
and resolve to protect theirown people. Icall upon my Republican 
friends in the House fairly and honestly to fulfill the assurance made 
in the platform of that party as interpreted to us on the Pacifie by | 
its banner-bearer and friends. I call upon the champions of protec- 
tion to capital employed in various young, growing, and opulent 
ndustries to protect labor, that still dearer, less self-protecting, vet 
essential source of all our wealth and capital. You are willing to 
protect every other product of our land against the introduction of 
foreign goods; protect our labor against the cheapest and most dis- 
ciplined, but most thoroughly abject labor on the face of the globe. 
New Englanders, you enjoy a protection that makes your manufact- 
urers rich. Save white labor on our coast from this destructive 
Chinese competition. 

Democrats, you who inherit the name of the party which for ninety 
s claimed to represent the popular heart and head, the in- 
‘‘a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
under the forms of our Constitution and laws, you who 
ought now to represent the great laboring, industrial, and allied 
business classes, and who have the guardianship of their interests 
against unjust encroachments from capital and monopolies as you do 
the preservation of the home liberties anc the autonomy of the States, 
I callupon you to redeem the constant pledges and platform declara- 
tious you have made to our people on this Chinese question. Stand 
1y us now and show that your platform of 1880 dealt fairly by the 


. . ha 
ears Da 


stincts of 


pec ple Rd 


people of our coast, and you will make it good. Do not talk to us 
of a ten years’ limit, it will not do. And limiting the operation of | 
the law to ten years would produce an agitation among the people | 


of the Pacific coast and all the intelligent working people in the East 
liable to bring to political grief all engaged in it. 

An adroit diplomatic growl, an intimation of ‘‘ consequences” if 
the bill should be passed as it came from the Senate, was heard 
through the Post this morning. But the great Chinese Empire will 
not sacrifice its substantial interests because we interpret ‘‘ reason- 
able” to mean that which will accomplish the avowed objects of the | 
treaty. 

Would that some of our people in this matterhad had more of the 
calm and reasonable practicality of the rulers of China, and, as she | 
does, first care for their own people at home. 

England’s great Australian colonies have gone through the same 
experiences with Chinese labor as we have on the Pacific coast. 
Chey have arrived at the very same conclusions; they have passed | 
restrictive laws against further Chinese immigration even more 
stringent than those contained in this bill, and her royal majesty 
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the Queen, without consultation or treaty with China, so far asI am 
informed, has been pleased to approve those laws within the last 
three months. 

As an American citizen standing on the verge of the winter of life 
and whitening beneath its descending snows, I appeal to you, mem- 
bers of this House, in the name of the working people of the United 
States and of the four millions on the Pacific coast and the mount. 
ains west, to do as much for your own people as England has done 
for her Australian subjects, by passing this bill. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


SAMUEL W. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. MOULTON, 


IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of the bill under consideration is to eradi- 
cate polygamy in Utah. 

There can be no doubt as to the power of Congress under the Con 
stitution to make all laws and needful rules and regulations for the 
Territories, and in the exercise of this power Congress is the sole 


judge of what is necessary to be done for the government of the Terri- 


tories and for the good of the whole country. Therecan be no doubt 
on the question of power. 

The almost universal sentiment of the civilized world is against 
polygamy. That within the past forty years it could have obtained 
such proportion and strength upon our continent is a miracle and 
astonishes the Christian world. 

The teachings and practice of polygamy are unnatural and in con- 
flict with the physical and moral laws. Its effect upon the com- 
munity in which it exists is its worst commentary. It dwarfs, sep 
arates, and isolates its devotees practically from the rest of the world. 
A creed, political or religious, that necessarily causes its followers 
to separate themselves from the rest of the community, to set u 
institutions inimical to the laws and constitution under which they 
live, will always, sooner or later, produce conflict and disastrous 
consequences to the whole country. The people on the Americar 
continent should be as near one people as is possible. 

Will the bill before the House accomplish the object intended? 
confess that upon this point I have great doubt. 

This bill is not framed with reference to the present condition of 
things in Utah. The real government of Utah is a sort of religious 
hierarchy. The people are dispersed over vast plains and among 
the mountains, but are all alive to a simple touchstone of commo! 
interest and common brotherhood. 

Besides, polygamy is not obtrusive. 
the Territory and wholly fail to discover it. 
to the casual observer. 

The operation of this bill will prevent the open and known polyg 
mist from voting or holding office. But a Mormon may vote and 
hold office, and may always control the Territory. This bill wipes 


One may pass entirely ov 
It is not exposed 


| out the present machinery of the registration and election oflices 
| and provides five persons to execute all the election machinery, de 


cide on the qualification of voters, who are elected to office, and i: 
short to set in motion a new government so far as Territorial officers 
are concerned. It takes all power from the people and gives it t 
five men. 

That some of the provisions of this bill are against the theo: 
our government, none will deny; that its provisions are severe ali 
unusual, all must admit. But, in the light of the past twenty years 
experience with these people, would any act of Congress less strin- 
gent in its provisions tend to extinguish polygamy? It is vel 
doubtful, even with all that may be done under this bill, if much can 
be accomplished. It is an experiment, but in the right directior 
and should be fairly tried. c 

Several of the provisions of this bill are very distasteful to us al 
not because of their severity against polygamy, but because (as 1! 
the provisions of the ninth section) they seem to trench upon those 


| principles of local self-government that as Americans we have always 


cherished as the palladiums of our liberty. eo = 

I shall vote for this bill, trusting that when the people of Uta 
see that the Government of this country is in earnest in this matte 
they will take warning and be governed by their sober second though! 
and better judgment. It may reasonably be hoped that the younger 
generation of the Mormon people will profit by the hard experience 
of the past. 











Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. HERR SMITH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Near the close of the Forty-fifth Congress a bill | 
estricting emigration from China was passed by Congress, and, as 
s well known, vetoed by the President. 

I voted against that bill, because I did not recognize the right of 

mgress to change or modify the existing treaty with China. 

This position was maintained in the veto and sustained by the 
House, but the necessity for a change of the treaty seemed to be then 
onceded, as appears from the following extract from the veto mes- 

ve, Said the President: 

rhe lapse of ten years since the negotiation of the Burlingame treaty has exhib- 

| to the notice of the Chinese Government, as well as to our own people, the | 
vorking of this experiment of emigration in great numbers of Chinese laborers to 
his country, and their maintenance here of all the traits of race, religion, manners 
ind customs, habitations, mode of life and segregation here, and the keeping up of | 

e ties of their original home, which stamp them as strangers and sojourners, and 
it as incorporated elements of our national life and growth. 

his experience may naturally suggest the reconsideration of the subject as dealt 

h by the Burlingame treaty, and may properly become the occasion of more direct 

circumspect recognition, in renewed negotiations, of the difficulties surround. | 
s this political and social problem. 

It may well be that, to the apprehension of the Chinese Government, no less than 

r own, the simple — of the Burlingame treaty may need to be replaced | 
by more careful methods, securing the Chinese and ourselves against a larger and | 
more rapid infusion of this foreign race than our system of industry and society can | 

ke unpand assimilate with ease and safety. 

| regard the very grave discontents of the people of the Pacific States with the 
present working of the Chinese immigration, and their still graver apprehensions 
therefrom in the future, as deserving the most serious attention of the people of the 

ole country and a solicitous interest on the part of Congress and the Executive. 

If this were not my own judgment, the passage of this bill by both Houses of | 
Congress would impress _— me the seriousness of the situation, when a majority 

2 


f the representatives of the people of the whole country had thought fit to justify 
so serious a measure of relief, 


In due time, Mr. Speaker, commissioners were appointed to nego- 
tiate anew treaty, who executed their work November 17, 1880, and 
this treaty was proclaimed October 5, 1881. 

The following are the articles of this treaty: 


ARTICLE I. 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of 
China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limi- 
tation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chinese who may 
go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita- 
tions. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 
gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


ARTICLE IT. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, | 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
ind Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, priv- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
ithe most favored nation. P 


ARTICLE ITI. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
t the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will ex- 
‘rt all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the | 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 
tizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 


treaty. 





ARTICLE IV. 

Che high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when- 
ver the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in 
accordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of | 
hina, If the measures as enacted are found to work hardship upon the subjects | 
of China, the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 
t the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
nited States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end that 

tual and unqualified benefit may result. : 


_ In pursuance of the power given by said treaty this bill was framed. 
‘(is purpose is to suspend the immigration of Chinese laborers for 
(wenty years. Why? Because their residence “affects” now and | 
“threatens” in the not distant future to affect the interests of the 

lative and naturalized citizens in the Pacific States. To make this | 
hanitfest it is only necessary to become acquainted with the character 

ofthese immigrants. All who have given the subject careful attention 
agree that they are not laborersin the common acceptation of the term, 
but coolies, little better than slaves, imported by mammoth Chinese | 
companies of large means, and hired under special contract for their | 
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| easily undermine the American laborer. 


| slaves to fulfill his contract go the letter. 
| regulations of these companies they are no doubt even put to death 


| return in pledge for the faithful performance of his bonds. 


A9 


benefit. They come not voluntarily, like other immigrants of the Cau- 
casian race, to better their condition, but are duped and entrapped by 
the piratical agents of these avaricious organizations. They come 
not to stay or share with us the burdens incident to our civilization. 


| They come to make money ; and, living on rice and garbage, they can 


They come not as other im- 
migrants, abandoning theirallegiance to foreign potentates, to occupy 
our land and to become part of our socialsystem. On the contrary, 


| their express stipulation with their employers is, in case of death, to 
| have their bones returned to the land of their nativity. 


They are without honor or virtue, fearfully demoralizing, and, I 
fear, hopelessly demoralized. 

They have their own Chinese laws, which are enforced in Califor- 
nia, as appears from the following colloquy in the speech of Mr. 


| Berry, delivered a few days ago on the floor of this House: 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to say that these Chinese 
companies enforce their laws in California? 

Mr. Berry. I say that they enforce their own Chinese laws. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. In California. 

Mr. Berry. In California. They even go so far as to compel every one of these 
Furthermore, if they violate any of the 


Mr. PAGE. Will my colleague allow me to ask him one question ! 

Mr. Berry. Certainly. 

Mr. Pace. Is it not true, and shown in the testimony, that no Chinaman belong 
ing to one of these Six Chinese Companies can leave California on any Pacitic Mail 
steamship without a permit from one of the Six Companies ? 

Mr. Berry. It is established that they cannot leave to return to their own coun 
try without a permit. They are treated as if they were nothing but cattle; that 
is the experience of every man who has been among them. 

I have been often compelled to hire Chinese because I could obtain no other 
labor. I never negotiated with the Chinaman himself; I went to his owner and 
made the contract with the owner or agent. 

Bayard Taylor, Mr. Speaker, who was a 
wrote as follows: 

It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are morally the most debased peo 
ple on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are barely 
named are in China so common that they excite no comment among the natives 
They constitute the surface-level, and below them there are deeps on deeps ot 
depravity, so shocking and horrible that their character cannot even be hinted 
There are some dark shadows in human nature which we naturally shrink from 
penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect information of this kind; but there 
was enough in the things which I could not avoid seeing and hearing, which are 
brought almost daily to the notice of every foreign resident, to inspire me with a 
powerful aversion to the Chinese race. Their touch is pollution, and, harsh as the 
opinion may seem, justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed 
to settle on our soil. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, in our anxiety to extend our commerce 
and civilization, we opened the Golden Gate to the Oriental Empire 
by the Burlingame treaty of 1868, and, utterly ignoring the warning 
of the prophetic Taylor, permitted, by treaty, unlimited immigration, 
and withit have come our present unnumbered woes. 

Our consul in China, Mr. Bailey, in 1871 says: 


The subject of Chinese emigration from this port to the United States has 
claimed my careful thought and patient :nvestigation for the last four months 
with a view to get at the facts and to understand it in its surroundings and bear 
ings. Thewhole subject is ananomaly. Rules that will doelsewhere in the world 
when applied in considering questions of emigration, have no application to Chi 
nese emigration to the United States. Emigrants to America from other parts 
of the world go of their own volition, free and voluntary. Emigration from China 
to all parts of the world is an organized business or trade, in which men of large 
capital and hongs eee oan houses] of great wealth engage as a regular traffic 
by which men are bought and sold for so much per head, precisely as a piece of 
merchandise is handled at its market value. 

The cooly of China is bought by the rich trader to serve his purchaser at low 
wages for a series of years in a foreign country under contract, for the faithful 
verformance of which in many instances he gives a mortgage on his wife and chil 
vn. with a stipulation that at the end of his term of service he is to be brought 
back to China by his purchaser. This contract is sold by the dealer through his 
agents in the United States and elsewhere at a large advance, and is a source of 
great profit to the capitalists who have the means to buy and sell large numbers of 
men. Thiscontract in the United States is no doubt null and void, but neverthe 
less the cooly will comply strictly with all its terms, a copy of which in Chinese 
characters is always in his possession, and this he will do because his purchase 
holds his household lares in the land to which he always hopes and expects to 
The central idea of a 
Chinaman’s religion, if he has any religion at all, is tliat of the worship of the 
tombs of his ancestors. The superstitions of Fung-Shuey dominate him wher 
ever he may be in the world. The subtle mysticisms of China, so strangely gov 
erning all its people in their social, political, and quasi-religious life, are as a hook 
in his nose, by which his purchaser controls him at all times and in all places; and 
thus this relation of master and quasi-slave, no matter how many miles apart, is 
welded by the mystical links of religious superstitions, family ties, and rights of 
ancestral tombs, which control and regulate the reciprocal duties of trader and 


native of my own State, 


| cooly in the home land. 


The means of obtaining coolies are as various as the ingenuity of man can 
devise, and are as corrupt as the incentive to large gains can stimulate and invent 
Men and boys are decoyed by all sorts of tricks, opiates, and illusory promises 
into the haunts of the traders. Once in the clutches of these men-dealers, by a 


| system of treachery and terrorism connived at by the local Chinese authorities 


whose chief business in life is to ‘* squeeze’’ the people, the stupefied cooly is ever 

awed into making a contract under such Chinese influences and surroundings as 
to give it a sacredness of character nowhere else known in the world. Prom that 
moment he is the mere tool of the rich dealer wherever he may go. It is diffieult 
for persons accustomed to western civilization to understand the depth and extent 


| of this relationship; but Chinese civilization is unique, perhaps opaque, and can 


not be measured by that of any other. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that there are now about one hundred and 
ten thousand Chinese in California. These under the bill are enti- 
tled to full protection, and these, with Chinese subjects, as students, 
teachers, merchants, or travelers from curiosity, can come and go at 
will, and shall be accorded all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the citizens of the most favored nations. 

This attempt to repress the immigration of Chinese laborers, or 
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more strictly speaking coolies, is no new or spasmodic effort. 
early as 1862 statutes with severe penal provisions were enacted to 
break up the cooly trade, and a provision was inserted in the Bur- 
lingame treaty to the same effect. 

The tifth article provides expressly “that the high contracting 
parties join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary 
immigration, and agree to pass laws making it a penal offense for a 


As | 


citizen of the United States or for Chinese subjects to take Chinese | 
subjects either to the United States or to any other foreign country | 


without their free and voluntary consent.” But these penal provis- 
ions have been so successfully evaded by the importing companies 


that the only remedy to cure this growing evil is temporary suspen- | 


sion. 
Is the period of twenty years in which to make an experiment rea- 


sonable ? 


opinion the coming of Chinese laborers or their residence therein af- 
fects or threatens to affect the interests of that country or to endanger 
the good order of the said country,orofany locality within the territory 


thereof, to regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but | 
may not absolutely prohibit it, providing only that the limitation or | 


suspension shall be reasonable. But suppose it should be held un- 
reasonable by the Chinese Government ; the matter will then be open 
to amicable arrangement as specially provided by article 4 of the 
treaty. 

Weare a new nation, having but recently celebrated our centennial 
birthday ; China is the oldest empire of the world, dating back 5,000 
years. The United States has 50,000,000 of inhabitants; China, 
400,000,000. The Pacific States most interested in this controversy 
have a population of about one and a half millions, and the time in- 
dicated to settle and determine this new and momentous question is 
not unreasonable. Less time would, I fear, keep the people on the 
slope in a constant broil, and might result in a renewal of race hos- 
tility. Let the Mongolian now on our shores have a fair trial. 
he will assimilate and become a homogeneous member of our Ameri- 
can brotherhood, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, growing with 
our growth and strengthening with our strength, the Golden Gate 
can again be reopened to his Asiatic kinsman. 

These coolies have now been in the Pacific States about twenty or 
twenty-five years. With their vices and their virtues, if they have 
the latter, we have become acquainted. We have tried these immi- 
grants and found them wanting. Before we add to their number let 
us calla halt. Let us try to improve those who have unfortunately 
been forced upon our people, and who must be treated humanely and 
kindly; but let us not add to that number. Possibly we can im- 
prove them. Let us make the experiment, and by the influence of 
our civilization and religion endeavor to persuade them to cast their 
idols to the owls and bats, and instead of the dogmas of Confucius 
and Buddha teach them the eternal principles of the only true and 
living God. If, at the termination of this probationary period, or 


sooner, the law proposed is found to work injuriously to the inter- | 


ests of the country, it can be modified or entirely repealed. 

All the testimony, Mr. Speaker, favors a change. Both living and 
dead historians testify to the iniquith of this cooly trade. The people 
of the PacificStates and their Senators and Representatives, without 
distinction of party, agree in regard to the depraved and servile char- 
acter of theseimmigrants, and unite with singular unanimity in ask- 
ing for the pasage of this bill. They are on the spot; they have the 
opportunity and ability to collect the facts accurately and reach an 
intelligent and honest conclusion. 

The twin relics of barbarism are dead. The sword killed the one, 
the pen the other; and this nation would justly deserve the scorn 
of all Christendom if, having the legal power, it lacked the courage 
to strike an effective blow against pagan coolyism, no matter under 
what euphonious name disguised. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. HARRIS, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese 


Mr. HARRIS, of New Jersey, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Relying upon the testimony given to the House by 
the Representatives of the Pacific States as to the objectionable 


character of the persons whose immigration it is proposed by the | 


enactment of this bill to restrict, and firmly believing that the in- 
terests of the American laborer should be most jealously guarded 
and protected by Congress, and that the erection of a system of vir- 
tual slave labor in this country should be prevented, I shall cast my 
vote for the bill under consideration. 


Under the peculiarcircumstances I answer yes. The treaty | 
gives the right to the United States Government whenever in their | 


If | 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. MOSES A. McCOID, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese, 


Mr. McCOID said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: Our legislation should conform to some general prin- 
| ciple with which precedent will be safe and just. 
| The doctrines of immigration, expatriation, and change of citizen- 
ship and allegiance, are trophies of American conquest. The doc- 
trine of the equality of all men before the law is a maxim of our 
Republic. Each one of these great principles is capable of concln- 
sive and elaborate support, and have received it in this debate. 

But all human rights are subject to legislative control as well as 
recognition. Around these doctrines I feel that the occasion may 
have come to throw another: that no race or nation whose civiliza- 
tion or whose barbarism is such when placed together with that of 
America, it cannot assimilate and be absorbed by the latter into a 
homogeneous and prosperous people, shall be permitted to colonize 
in large bodies within our Government. Iam willing to carry out 
this principle in legisiation under our treaty with China. 

Not that I regard that people as so inferior as to be outside of the 
pale of these naturalrights. I donot. Notthat I regard them as an 
ignorant people. Idonot. Not that lam unfriendly to them or their 
government, or would offer to that kindly empire any aftront; all 
my sentiments are contrary to this. Notthat I regard their industry 
and economy and thrift and skill as injurious to us. I donot, But 
that their habits, customs, ideas, and their ancient civilization is so 
different from ours, which has grown and changed in the journey of 
| centuries around the globe, that we meet as the antipodes of mental 
| structure, of moral growth, of social character, and of political faith. 
| That we meet as steam and ice. That the chasm which centuries 
| on centuries have created will require the mutual forbearance and 
| patience of a long time to close. That as friendly powers, desiring 
the good of the subjects of both countries, we should extend across 
| the Pacific waters to each other every friendly, Christian aid, and 
make every noble and mutual sacrifice for the amelioration of our 
brother men. And as fast as it is deemed best for the safety and 
| happiness of both governments and people, let the Golden Gate stand 
ajar. 

This is intelligent friendship, enlightened philanthropy, and the 
highest exercise of good-willtoward men. Thiscountry ina broad and 
noble sense is both theirs and ours. But it is ours to preserve, pro- 
tect, anddefend. We dothis, not for ourselves, but for them, for the 
world, and for our posterity. These measures of defense are dictated 
by the noblest sentiments of humanity. Where is the hope of China 
and of the world should we unwisely hesitate, by all the safeguards 
our wisdom can devise, to ward off the dangers that prudence can 
foresee and in some evil hour this experiment of free goverment 
should fail ? 

But there is another principle of our Government which I am 
unwilling to yield. That is that upon equal conditions every man 
in the Republic shall be permitted to don the robe of citizenship, 
attach himself to our institutions, render to our Government his 
allegiance, and receive in return all the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship. This isa principle we cannot defeat. And it is the true 
incentive to set before every man who comes to us from the nations 
of the earth. It leads to that homogeneity which is essential to our 
prosperity. If there isone man from China in all the Repuplic who 
| is an exception to the rule and has become Americanized and is fit 
for citizenship, he ought to have it. I know there are some. This 
bill prohibits their becoming citizens, prohibits that very assimila- 
tion which is the evil it is designed to prevent. I want a section 
similar to that of the twelfth section of the substitute offered by me. 

With some other amendments to the bill and some such general 
provision making citizenship possible to those who safely might be 
admitted, I would vote for restricting immigration. 

I do not look with indifference upon the condition of our people on 
the Pacific slope. They are a noble people; they haye wrought won- 
| ders in that distant land; they have enriched the coffers of the na- 
tion. They have made those wilds a paradise gilded in the setting 
sun. They have a bar and a judiciary which ranks with any in the 
Union. They are animated with the fervor of the foremost civiliza- 
tion in the world, and meeting for us this ancient race, with all its 
peculiar and antagonistic traits of character, they are fighting our 
battle for us. Theirs is the battle-ground; ours is the homestead 
roof and the fireside of peace. So far as the Republic can justly and 
| safely go, and of right ought to go, I for one am ready to give them 
relief. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. NATHANIEL C. DEERING, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thersday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. DEERING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I only wish to say a word in explanation of my 
position and the vote I will give on this question. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress I believed that the Pacific coast was 
in danger of being overrun with coolies from China, and I voted for 
, proposition to limit immigration from that country. I am anxious 
to do the same thing now. I would like to record my vote in favor 
of such reasonable and modified substitute for the pending bill as 
would restrict and regulate this immigration and at the same time 
vive absolute protection to our own people en the Pacific coast. It 
is due to our neighbors over there that we should do this. 

But it seemsto me, sir, that they haveadvanced beyond the limits 
of reason and sound policy and, I think, the spirit of the treaty, in 
presenting @ bill that is so sweeping and oppressive. 

Doubtful or extreme measures should be adopted only in times of 
emergency or extreme peril, and I am not able to satisfy myself that 
we have upon us any pressing exigency or peril that would justify 
the rigorous treatment proposed in the bill. 

| do not give a feather’s weight to the idle clamor we hear about 
the traditions of the Government and the theories and policy of those 
who founded the Government. All that kind of talk is the sheerest 
nonsense. Sir, we are living in the light of a later century and sur- 
rounded by different circumstances. We have an absolute right to 
regulate and control in matters of immigration, and it is our duty to 
doso, Those who framed this Government never contemplated such a 
thing as throwing aside the right to protect our own people in their 
homes and interests. 

If I build a house it is expected that I will regulate its occupancy 
and my associations, and if you build an asylum or a church and pro- 
claim it is free the very fact of our civilization is a guarantee that 
its oecupaney will be regulated and restricted. 

But, sir, if seems to me that this bill is based on false asstimp- 
tions; that it proposes to treat an evil in advance of its coming. 
Facts and figures do not warrant the alarm that is manifested. We 
find that emigration from year to year is decreasing, and the num- 
ber of Chinese in the country diminishing, and still there is un- 
doubtedly much cause for complaint and dissatisfaction, and I am 
willing and anxious, as Ihave already said, to record my vote in favor 
of reasonable restrictions, and I hope that our friends from the Pa- 
cifie coast will allow us to do so, and will accept such modifications 
as will be satisfactory to this side of the House. 

Ifin the future such enactment should prove insufficient and the 
evil should increase, it would still be in the power of a subsequent 
Congress to enact more stringent measures. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

Mr. DEZENDORF said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The agitation of the question of the right of this 
“overnment to regulate and control the migration and importation 
'' persons into this country is as old asthe Constitution. The ques- 
on was discussed at the time of the framing of that instrument, and 
is the result of the discussion we find the first clause of section 9 of 
ticle 1 of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 


shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 


ack e 4 tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding $10 for 
‘ach person. 


ul 


This, sir, wasa recognition of the right of the Government to admit 


certain persons to certain States during a stated time. The results 
of this action will be considered as I pass on. 

In February, 1803, Congress, composed in a large measure of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and framers of the Con- 
stitution, with the illustrious Thomas Jefferson as President of the 
United States, enacted the following law by an almost unanimous 
vote: 

That from and after the 1st day of April next no master or captain of any ship 
or vessel, or any other person, shall import or bring, or cause to be imported or 
brought, any negro, mulatto. or other person of color, not being a native, a citizen, 
or registered seaman of the United States, or seamen natives of countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, into any port or place of the United States, which port or 
place shall be situated in any State which by law has prohibited or shall oo 
the admission or importation of such negro, mulatto, or other person of color ; and 
if any captain or master aforesaid shall import, or bring, or cause to be imported 
or brought, into any of the ports or places aforesaid, any of the persons whose ad- 
mission or importation is prohibited as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of $1,000 for each and every negro, mulatto, or other person of color aforesaid, 
brought or imported as aforesaid, to be sued for and recovered by action of debt, 
in any court of the United States. 

* x a‘ ‘ * 

Sec. 2. That no ship or vessel arriving in any of the said ports or places of the 
United States having on board any negro, mulatto, or other person of color not 
being a native, a citizen, or registered seaman of the United States, or seamen 
natives of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope asaforesaid, shall be admitted 
to an entry. And if any such negro, mulatto, or other person of color shall be 
landed from on board any ship or vessel, in any of the ports or places aforesaid, 
or on the coast ofany State prohibiting the admission or importation as aforesaid, 
the said ship or vessel, together with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, shall be 
forfeited to the United States, and one-half of the net proceeds of the sales on such 
forfeiture shall inure and be paid over to such person or persons on whose informa 
tion the seizure on such forfeiture shall be made. 


Here is the exercise of the right of the Government to prevent the 
importation of certain persons in certain cases where the people of 
certain States desired that such importation be so prohibited. And, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of those who say ‘that 
we must not legislate for localities,” to this action of the fathers of 
the country. In the section of the Constitution above quoted they 
were providing for that portion of the country which desired the 
importation of servile labor, and in the law of 1803 they legislated 
to carry out the wishes of certain States which were aggrieved by 
the importation of certain persons from the French West Indies. 
This law of 1803, under which, Mr. Speaker, no Chinese could have 
been imported into the country, remained the law of the land until 
the Burlingame treaty was negotiated, 

Now, sir, having given the precedents relating to the right of Con- 
gress to legislate upon this subject, let me consider how far they are 
applicable to the present case. 

It seems, sir, to be generally admitted that the Chinese do not come 
here, as a rule, intending to become citizens, but that the great body 
of them are imported as laborers. 

It is well understood that the persons alluded to in the article of 
the Constitution above quoted were persons imported as slaves, 01 
to become such, and that the law of 1803 had the same reference, 
although it also included and referred to certain free persons of color 
who were imported from the French West Indies who were lawless 
persons. In neither case, Mr. Speaker, was the question one of race, 
color, or previous condition, but the great consideration was the pur- 
pose to which these persons were to be devoted after their arrival. 
The fact that they were to be slaves was the principle governing 
legislation in both cases. 

In the discussion of the pending bill the question of race, color, o1 
previous condition should be laid aside, and the subject treated upon 
the basis of reason guided by the experience of the past. This is not, 
sir, a question of race, color, or previous condition. It involves the 
right of this Government to regulate immigration independent of 
race, color, or previous condition. We have as a government a duty 
to perform in guarding the interests of our people from degrading 
influences, no matter from what source they come. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the result of the adoption of the section of 
the Constitution to which Ihave referred? What was its effect upon 
the laboring element in the South and upon the country at large ? 
Does not history prove that it was most disastrous, that it debased 
labor, put a blight npon enterprise in that section of the country 
where these importations largely settled, and in the end brought ruin 
and desolation to many a home? 

Chinese servile labor is now being imported into California as the 
African labor was into the South, and who upon this floor will in 
the light of past experience dare to say that if allowed to goon the 
results will not be the same? The negroes—brought here against 
their will, at first few in number, being compelled to stay, have 
increased to 6,500,000, for the most part native to the soil, possessed 
of many of the characteristics and virtues of the people among 
whom they were born and reared—cannot, in justice to the negro, be 
put upon an equality with the Chinese. Though illiterate, as has 
been charged, and justly so, though from no fault of his own, the 
negro in the United States has shown his desire for knowledge, has 
proven his love of country by baring his breast to the fierce storm 
of battle in the defense of his native land, and is gradnally and 
surely advancing in the scale of civilization. ‘The process has been 
slow; but kept, as he was, for a century under the debasing influ- 
ences of slavery, his progress since he was clothed with the rights 
and privileges of citizenship has been little less than marvelons. 
He is a part and parcel of the country and its history, and is enti- 
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tled to and will receive from coming generations all praise for the 
heroic manner in which he endured the trials of slavery, the uniform 
forbearance and kindness which he exercised to the families of his 
former masters during the war, and for his advancement and progress 
since emancipation. 

How different is the case with the Chinese. 
as servile laborers, they manifest no desire to become citizens or to 


Brought to our shores 


identify themselves with our institutions. They have no family ties, 
and the increase in their numbers in this country will be due to the 


increased importation of a people who, as all the testimony shows, | 


never adapt themselves to our forms or customs. 

Shall it be said that we must throw open the doors to receive all 
comers—that our land is the refuge for the poor and oppressed of 
all nations? That, indeed, is the theory that has prevailed for 
nearly acentury. But in the beginning of this the second century 


of our national existence, is it not well for us to pause and inquire | 


whether we are willing to perpetrate the same mistake as that which 
marked the beginning of our life asa nation? Had we not better 
listen to the lessons of the past and take heed for the future? Ought 
we not to “take time by the forelock” and prevent that which, if 


permitted, might again plunge the country into a sea of trouble | 


similar to that from which we have but recently emerged ? 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen r°y that “ there isno occasion for the strict 
ineasnures of the bill,” that ‘the number of Chinese in the country is 
very small compared to the whole number of people,” that ‘“ the diffi- 
culty is a local one and not national.” 

Sir, the number of Chinese 1s now small, so was the number of 
slaves when section 9 of article 1 was ingrafted in the Constitution ; 
the difficulty is now a local one, so was slavery, but slavery proved 
a curse to the whole country. 

The Chinese are almost exclusively confined to the Pacific slope, 
as were the slaves to the Southern States, and yet, with all the expe- 
rience of the past before us, gentlemen upon this floor say that we 
ought not to make this a subject for national legislation. Not so 
thought the founders of the Government, those who adopted the sec- 
tion of the Constitution which I have quoted. When they saw the 
beginning of its evil effects they promptly passed a law which limited 
the danger, although the seed had been sown which afterward 
brought forth such bitter fruit. 

In the States bordering upon the Pacific slope the evil is constantly 
increasing. If permitted to go on unchecked it will assume vast 
proportions until it will spread as a pall over the entire section. 
This is not an imaginary evil; it is one ever present to the people of 
that coast; and we who are here as the law-making power have no 
right to turn a deaf ear to their prayers for remedy and relief. 

I cannot agree, sir, with the distinguished gen+leman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. RicE,] who in his eloquent and powerful speech as- 
serted that the tendency of the employment of Chinese labor would 
be “to push up the American laborer.” The history of labor in the 
South does not bear out the assertion, and that is the only section of 
the country where any fair comparison can be made, because it is 
the only section where free labor was to any great extent brought 
into contact with servile labor, and, as I have before stated, history 
proves that its effect was most disastrous upon the free labor of that 
section. 

We have made it the boast of the Republican party that we are in 
favor of elevating labor, that we want fewer hours of labor and bet- 
ter pay for those hours. Can we now fail to stand by these profes- 
sions? If we permit these imported Chinese to flood any portion of 
our country, like locusts in Egypt, and thus place their servile labor 
in competition with the labor of our own people, can we escape the 
charge of insincerity ? 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full sympathy with that sentiment which 
would throw open the doors of this great land to all who seek refuge 
from oppression, who come to make this country their home, who 
propose to help build it up, and if necessary to peril their lives in 
its defense; but I cannot concede the wisdom of the policy which 
would permit a horde of idolators to be imported here to debase the 
morals of the people, underbid them in the laboring and mechanical 
pursuits, who have no interests in common with us, who are a posi- 
tive drain upon our resources, and are even averse to burial in our 
soil. 

I am in favor of protection for American labor as well as for Ameri- 
can capital invested in enterprises which require labor. A protec- 
tive tariff does not and will not protect American labor, if the same 
Congress which passes the tariff bill fails to provide for the suspen- 
sion of this importation of Chinese servile labor. 

The laboring men of the United States look to us for protection. 
Do not let it be said that they “asked for bread and we gave them 
a stone.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have in this country, as I have said, six mill- 
ion of people who had their origin here, as the result of the im- 
portation of laborers under the section of the Constitution to which 
I have referred. They have endured a century of degradation, and 
have but recently been endowed with all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, and are now struggling manfully to discharge their 
duties as good citizens and to provide homes for themselves and their 
families. Noone can witness these efforts without commending them 
and bidding them God speed. They have, by reason of their birth 
upon the soil, become imbued with the spirit of our institutions ; they 


worship our God, and share with us, as far as they are able, the bur- 
deus of government. They are by the Constitution entitled, as they 
ought to be, in common with all other citizens, to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens of this great Republic. 

But, sir, what would be the effect upon this portion of our reople 
of an importation into the Southern States of these Chinescidslates 
who ‘‘ bow down to stocks and stones” and, so to speak, ‘‘ work for 
nothing and find themselves?” Would it not be damaging in many 
ways to their moral and material interests ? : 

Sir, we are here to legislate in the interests of the whole people. 
| We are here to legislate for California and the Pacific slope, as well 
as for New York and the Atlantic coast. Whatever endangers Cali- 
fornia flashes like an electric thrill through the lengthand breadth of 
theland. California and the Pacific States and Territories have since 
their organization poured into the National Treasury $1,000,000,000 
in gold and silver, a sum vast in its proportions, but only a tithe of 
that which in future years they will empty into the nation’s coffers, 
This is the section, and these the people who now ask of us that pro- 
tection which as a part of this nation they have a right to demand 
| at our hands. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent treaty puts it in our power, in my judg- 
ment, without any violation of its letter or spirit, to heed the prayer 
of California and the Pacific slope and grant the relief for which they 
pray. China has by this treaty agreed that the immigration of 
laborers may be suspended for a reasonable time. The bill provides 
for a suspension of twenty years. Gentlemen say that this is unrea- 
sonable. When the friends of servile labor in the creation of our 
national Government demanded a time during which the importa- 
tion of servile labor should not be prohibited, twenty years was 
agreed upon by the framers of the Constitution as a proper limit. 
It seems to me, sir, that, when those who oppose the introduction 
of servile labor now, in the nineteenth century, with all the experi- 
ence that grew out of the action of a century ago, ask that a limita- 
tion may be put upon it, twenty years is a wise provision. 

Twenty years will put a different phase upon this subject in its 
moral and material aspects. That large portion of our people now 
struggling to overcome poverty and ignorance will then have made 
substantial progress and be better prepared to encouuter competi 
tion. Then, too, we shall have had am opportunity to judge from 
experience the capacities and capabilities of the Chinese, through the 
actions of those now here, who, under the provisions of the treaty, 
may remain; and time will have developed whether the fears of to- 
day are groundless or well-founded. If, sir, time proves that we 
have made a mistake in passing this bill, we can reverse our action 
and repeal the bill, or adopt such amendments and modifications as 
may then seem just and proper. 





Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


‘HON. JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stip- 
ulations relating to Chinese— 


Mr. TUCKER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The first objection which is made to this bill is that 
it violates the stipulations of the recent treaty with China. I shal! 
address myself to that question at once. 
The first point I shall make is, that this treaty proposes to deal with 
a subject (the regulation of commerce with foreign nations) that by 
the Constitution of the United States is exclusively delegated to Cou- 
gress; and this power to regulate commerce, by a number of decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has been held to include 
the power to regulate immigration to the United States, as I shal! 
show directly by reference to the authorities. 5 
The question is whether the ay ees see can divest Con 
gress of its power to regulate commerce in the exclusion or the pe! 
mission of the migration of any alien people into the United States. 
It has been often held, and in the case of the Hawaiian treaty it wa 
made expressly a part of the treaty, that that portion of a treat) 
which regulated the duties to be imposed, for instance, upon articles 
imported from a foreign country should be subject to the sanction 0! 
the Congress of the United States. 
| This treaty with China has not so provided ; 


and it has been very 


much discussed, from the year 1796 down to the present time, whether 
the treaty-making power can divest Congress of the authority which 
it has to determine any question which is expressly delegated to" 
by the Constitution. It isa question of great consequence 1m pre 
serving the balances of power created by the Constitution ; and 
will be pardoned for giving it a preliminary consideration. 
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The Constitution (article 2, section 2, clause 2) provides that the 
President ‘‘shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” ‘This is a general power without specifications. 
But Congress has the express power vested in it ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” (Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, section 8, clause 3.) And then it possesses the clearly detined 
authority ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
orinany department or officer thereof.” (Constitution of the United 
States, article 1, section 8, clause 17.) 

‘These various provisions are to be so construed as to give each and 
all of them as full force and effect as shall make them consistent. 

fhe question is not whether Congress can annul a valid treaty, 
but is a treaty valid and binding on the United States which divests 
Congress of its constitutional functions without its sanction and con- 
sent?) Congress may not by its dissent annul a valid treaty, but 
is not its assent essential to the validity of a treaty, divesting it of 
itsconstitutional power ? 

The operation which a treaty can have may be from its inherent 
force, or such as may be necessary in aid of its provisions. All that is 
necessary in aid of its provisions is dependent on the action of Congress 
and cannot operate proprio vigore, but must depend for its operative 
force upon the concurrent action of Congress. But as to its provis- 
jous, Which may operate without the aid of Congressional action, it 
is argued the power of Congress is excluded absolutely and entirely. 

Is this argument sound? Suppose a treaty with Great Britain 
should provide that the Government of the United States should never 
jay any duty on articles imported from that country, or that Con- 
zress Should never borrow money, or should never naturalize an alien, 
or should not coin money, or raise armies, or provide a navy, or es- 
tablish post-oftices, &c. Can it be held that the President and Sen- 
ate may by treaty thus divest Congress of its constitutional author- 
ity or relieve it of its constitutional duty to do any of these things? 
If so, then the treaty-making power may amend, alter, and destroy 
the Constitution and hold us bound in good faith to submit to this 
claim of a foreign power conferred and sanctioned by atreaty. This 
cannot be true. It is absurd. These express powers to Congress 
ure limitations on the general power to make treaties. 

(he general power to make treaties vested in the President and 
Senate is met by a specific grant of power to do certain things above 
‘eferred to. Shall the general authority be limited by the specific 
grant of power to Congress, or the latter yield to and be submerged 
by the former? How can both stand in harmony? Clearly thus: 
the general power to make treaties, to establish the relation of con- 
tract between the United States and a foreign country, is for the 
executive branch, Negotiation of terms of a treaty is for the Pres- 
dient and Senate. But before these terms can deprive Congress of 
its constitutional functions its consent must be obtained ; and while 
Congress is not a part of the treaty-making department, neither are 
its legislative funetions any part of the treaty-making department ; 
and both must therefore concur in the stipulations of the treaty be- 
tore it can be ‘a treaty made under the authority of the United 
states,” which are the terms used to make any treaty the supreme 
law of the land. (Constitution, article 6, clause 2.) It must pass a 
law as “necessary and proper for carrying into effect this power” to 
lake treaties, ‘‘ vested in another department of the Government of 
the United States.” 

his construction of the Constitution makes it harmonious. The 
contrary construction would give to the President and Senate the 
power by treaty to emasculate Congress, to strip it of its power to 
perform its duties to the people, and would give authority to the 
\reaty-making department by compact with a foreign foe to destroy 
the Constitution. 

he same reasoning applies to a treaty which regulates commerce, 
in Which, as I shall hereafter show, is included the power to regulate, 
limit, and forbid the migration of aliens to this country. Take 
nother class of necessary limitations on the treaty-making power. 

Could a treaty alienate a part of the territory of the Union, when 
Cougress has the express power to dispose of it? Or could a treaty 
sive one of the States to a foreign power? Or could one of the States 
by treaty be surrendered to Great Britain as a Botany Bay for its 
ronvicts, an asylum for its paupers, or a hospital for its diseased and 
iusane population? And the reason of the construction for which I 
contend will readily appear from a consideration of the balances of 
the Constitution. 

A law to be operative must have the concurrence of a majority of 
the people of the States represented in this House, of a majority of 
the Legislatures of the States represented in the Senate, and the 
approval of the President, representing all the States and the people 
ofthe States. Therequisition of these concurrent voices of the States 
and people is a protection to them against injurious action by the Gov- 
trnnent. Each is a check upon inconsiderate action by the others. 
ee the treaty power? The President secretly nego- | 
i uaae a ae treaty to the Senate for ratification, and | 
ar ate deliberates with closed doors upon its ratification. Did | 
He Constitution intend to give such power, as is claimed over the | 
‘onstitutional functions of Congress, to the President and Senate | 
Acting in secret, and properly so in many cases ? 
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But I take stronger ground. The President may be—often has 
been—elected by a minority of the popular vote of the country. Mr. 
Polk, General Taylor, Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Hayes were elected by a 
minority of the popular vote. Mr. Hayes on the popular vote was 
in a minority of a quarter of a million of votes. This in ordinary 
cases. If the election is thrown into this House, a majority of States 
with fifteen millions of people may elect a President. 

How as tothe Senate? Two-thirds are required to ratify a treaty. 
Twenty-six States, with twenty millions of people, may ratify a 
treaty proposed by a President elected by States with fifteen millions 
of people. 

Nor is this state of things new. When the Constitution was 
adopted two-thirds of the original thirteen States, with a popula- 
tion of 1,800,000, could ratify a treaty against the voice of four 
States with a population of 2,100,000. 

7 . ’ 7 . . 

Now, I submit to the House, could the framers of the Constitution 
have intended to give a power to a minority to divest Congress of 
its constitutional functions, delegated to it for the welfare of the 
whole people? 

If it is said that foreign powers know nothing of all this, I answer 
in the language of the law, Quicum alio contrahit vel est, vel esse debet, 
non ignarus ejus conditionis. ‘‘ Whoever contracts with another either 
is or ought not to be ignorant of the capacity of that other to con- 
tract.” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, Elements of International Law, 329.) 

If her majesty the Queen of Great Britain should by treaty seek 
thus to rob Parliament of its well-nigh omnipotent authority, would 
we be justified in exacting such an abdication of power from Parlia- 
ment on the ground of good faith by pleading ignorance of the fact 
of her majesty’s lack of power to negotiate such a treaty? And if 

-arliament would not submit at the dictation of the Queen of Eng- 
land to such a treaty, is this Congress bound to do so at the dicta- 
tion of the President and Senate, backed by the claim of good faith 
made against us by the Celestial Empire over the Pacific? 

These views, based on reasons deduced from the organic nature of 
our federal system, have found confirmatory expression in the writ- 
ings of jurists, in the decisions of the courts, and in the action of 
Congress. 

In 1796 the House of Representatives contested the question with 
President Washington, a full account of which will be found in the 
Peter Force Papers. The House passed the following resolution, by 
a vote of yeas 57, nays 35: 

Resolved, It being declared by the second section of the second article of the Con- 
stitution that the President shall have pease, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present coneur, 
the House of Representatives do not claim any agency in making treaties; but that, 
when a treaty stipulates regulations on any of the subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Congress, it must depend for its execution as to such stip- 
ulations on alaw or laws to be passed by Congress, and it is the constitutional right 
and duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and to dctermine and 
act thereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 

In 1816 Congressional action of like character was taken. (Annals 
of Congress, first session Fourteenth Congress, page 1018 et seq.) In 
1844 Mr. Choate, in his report from the Committee on Foreign Aifairs 
upon the Zoll-Verein treaty, took with great force and effect the very 
ground I am now taking; and upon that ground the treaty was 
rejected by a vote of yeas 26, nays 18. He said: 

The committee, then, are not prepared to sanction so large an innovation upon 
ancient and uniform practice in respect of the department of Government by which 
duties on imports shall be imposed. The convention which has been submitted to 
the Senate changes duties which have been laid by law. It changes them either 
ex directo and by its own vigor or it engages the faith of the nation and the faith of 
the Legislature, through which the nation acts, to make the change. In either 
aspect, it is the President and Senate who, by the instrumentality of negotiation, 
repeal or materially vary regulations of commerce and laws of revenue which Con- 
gress had ordained. More than this: the executive department, by the same in- 
strumentality of negotiation, places it beyond the power of Congress to exceed the 
stipulated maximum of impost duties for at least three years, whatever exigency 
may intervene to require it. 7 

n the judgment of the committee the Legislature is the department of Govern 
ment by which commerce should be regulated and laws of revenue be passed. The 
Constitution in terms communicates the power to regulate commerce and to impose 
duties to that department. It communicates it in terms to no other. Without 
engaging atall in an examination of the extent, limits, and objects of the power to 
make treaties, the committee believe that the general rule of our system is, indis- 
putably, that the control of trade and the function of taxing belong, without abridg- 
ment or participation, to Congress. They infer this from the language of the Con- 
stitution, from the nature and principles of our Government, from the theory of 
republican liberty itself, from the unvaried practice, evidencing the universal be- 
lief of all, in all periods, and of all parties and opinions. They think, too, that, as 
the general rule, the Representatives of the people sitting in their legislative ca 
pacity, with open doors, under the eve of the country, communicating freely with 
their constituents, may exercise this power more intelligently and more discreetly ; 
may acquire more accurate and more minute information concerning the employ- 
ments and the interests on which this description of measures will age and may 
better discern what true policy prescribes and rejects than is within the compe- 
tence of the executive department of the Government. ; 

To follow, not to lead ; to fulfill, not to ordain the law ; to carry into effect, by ne 
gotiation and compact with foreign governments, the legislative will when it has 
been announced upon the great subjects of trade and revenue, not to interpose with 


' controlling influence, not to go forward with too ambitious enterprise—these seem 


to the committee to be the appropriate functions of the Executive. 

The principle was again asserted in the same way in 1853-94. In 
Foster vs. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314, Marshall, C. J., says: 

\ treaty is, in its nature, a contract between two nations, not a legislative act, 
and does not generally effect of itself the object to be accomplished, but is carried 
into execution by the sovereign power of the respective parties to the instrument. 
In the United States the Constitution declares a treaty to be the law of the land. 
It is consequently to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 
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the Legislature whenever it operates of itself, without any legislative provision. 

3ut when the termsof the stipulation importa contract, when either of the parties 
engages to perform a particular act, the treaty addresses itself to the political, not 
the judicial department, and the Legislature must execute the contract before it 
can become a rule for the court. 

In Turner vs. The American Baptist Union, 5 McLean’s Circuit 
Court Reports, 344, (decided in 1852,) Mr. Justice McLean said : 

A treaty under the Federal Constitution is declared to be the supreme law of 
the land. This unquestionably applies to all treaties where the treaty-making 
power, without the aid of Congress, can carry it into effect. It is not, however, 
and cannot be the supreme law of the land where the concurrence of Congress is 
necessary to give it effect. Until this power is exercised, as where the pees 
tion of money is required, the treaty is not perfect. It is not operative, in the sense 
of the Constitution, as money cannot be appropriated by the treaty-making power 
This results from the limitations of our Government. The action of no department 
of the Government can be regarded as a law until it shall have all the sanctions re 
quired by the Constitution to make it such. 
ordinary act of Congress, without the signature of the President, Was a law as that 
a treaty which engages to pay a sum of money is in itself a law. 

And in such a case the representatives of the people and States exercise their 
own judgment in granting or withholding the money. They act upon their own 
responsibility, and not upon the responsibility of the treaty-making power. It 
cannot bind or contro] the legislative action in this respect, and every foreign gov- 
ernment may be presumed to know that so far as the treaty stipulates to pay money 
the legislative sanction is required. 

In Taylor vs. Morton, 2 Curtis’s Circuit Court Reports, 454, decided 
in 1855, Curtis, J., said, after quoting the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution as to the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States made in pursuance thereof and trea- 
ties made under the authority of the United States, (and remark in 
passing it does not say by the President and Senate, but under the 
authority of the United States; that is, with the sanction of that 
law which is necessary and proper to carry the treaty into effect :) 

There is nothing in the language of this clause which enables us to say that in 
the case supposed the treaty, and not the act of Congress, is to afford the rule. 
* * * This provision of our Constitution has made treaties part of our munici- 
pallaw. Butit has not assigned to them any particular degree of authority in our 
municipal law, nor declared whether laws so enacted shall or shall not be para- 
mount to laws otherwise enacted. 


And after holding that a treaty and its obligatory force as between 
the United States and the foreign nation is a question for the political 
and not the judicial department, he says: 

There is nothing in the mere fact that a treaty is a law which would prevent 
Congress from repealing it. 


And again: 

To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the con- 
scientious judgment of the nation is a matter of the utmost gravity and delicacy ; 
but the power todo sois prerogative, of which no nation can be deprived without 
deeply affecting its independence. That the people of the United States have de 
prived their Government of this power in any case I do not believe. That it must 
reside somewhere, and be applicable to all cases, Iam convinced. I feel no doubt 
that it belongs to Congress. 

The decision was, that a law of Congress could repeal a duty. 

And finally, in 'The Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wallace, 616, (decided in 
1870,) Swayne, Justice, speaking for the Supreme Court, and citing 
the case of Taylor vs. Morton, already quoted with approval, said: 

A treaty may supersede a prior act of Congress, and an act of Congress may 
supersede a prior treaty. 

And this principle was decided in that case. 

It thus appears that the judicial department may hold that a 
treaty stipulation is annulled by an act of Congress, though inter 
vartes and by the political department the treaty may still be deemed 
binding upon the faith of the nation. 

But these authorities do conclusively settle that Congress may 
repeal a treaty by its law, and that the courts, so far from being bound 
to regard a treaty as the supreme law of the land, are bound to give 
effect to the law of Congress repealing the operation of the treaty. 
Judge McLean goes further, and holds that a treaty which requiries 
legislation to give it efiect is no treaty until the legislation is passed. 
In Wheaton’s Elements, page 329, that author says on this point: 

The treaty, when thus ratified, is obligatory upon the contracting states, inde- 
pendently of the auxiliary legislative measures which may be necessary on the part 
of either in order to carry it into complete effect. Where indeed such auxiliary 
legislation becomes necessary, in consequence of some limitation upon the treaty- 
making power, expressed in the fundamental laws of the state, or necessarily im- 


plied from the distribution of its constitutional powers—such, for example, as a | 


prohibition of alienating the national domain—then the treaty may be considered 
as imperfect in its obligation until the national assent has been given in the forms 
required by the municipal constitution. 

Mr. Lawrence, the learned annotator of Wheaton, claims no more 
than that “if the treaty be within the constitutional limits, free 
from fraud, and not destructive of any of the great rights and inter- 
ests of the country, then there is a moral obligation to grant the aid 
required.” And this accords with Chancellor Kent, (1 Kent, page 285. ) 

From this review I feel justified in holding that if any treaty seeks 
to bind the United States to a foreign country in respect to the 
functional powers of Congress we are not open to a charge of bad 
faith if Congress refuses to sanction a divestiture of its constitn- 
tional authority to deal with any subject intrusted to it by specific- 
ally granted powers in the Constitution of the United States. 

This treaty was made in 1881. At our first session we may act upon 
it, and do so for the welfare of our people without fear of the imputa- 
tion of bad faith by a Government which made a treaty that took 
away our authority without right, and of the absence of right to do 
which that Government was not, or ought not to have been, ignorant. 
I hold, therefore, that this treaty, as it proposes to regulate com- 
merce in the matter of immigration of aliens, is subject to the sanc- 
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tion or disannulment of this House and the other House of Congress. 
If Iam right in this, and I do not think there is error in my rea- 
soning, the result is: that, aside from the question whether this bj]| 
violates the terms of the proposed treaty, we have the right to say 
this proposed treaty is not the supreme law of the land, as a “ treaty 
made under authority of the United States,” in respect to this mat- 
ter of regulating commerce, and the migration of Tadaens laborers, 
included under the terms of the commercial power, until in additioy, 
to the formal ratification of the treaty it shall have the sanction of 


law by both Houses of Congress and of the President. 


| ulations of the proposed treaty ? 


As well might it be contended that an | 


I now come to this question: But does this bill violate the stip. 
I hold it does not. What are the 
They are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming o| 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat. 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the said 
country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limitation « 
suspension shall be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the 
United States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limitations. Leg 
islation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character only as js 
necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immigration, and 
immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

ARTICLE IT. 

Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, and 
Chinese laborers, who are now in the United States, shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, privi 
leges, immunities and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 


terms of this treaty? 


| of the most favored nations. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently o; 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 


| at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 


all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the sam« 


| rights, privaeges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by treaty 


ARTICLE IV. 

The high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when 
ever the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures jy 
accordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government 
of China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the sub- 


| jects of China the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to th 


| 





| for six months. 


notice of the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the sub 
ject with him; and the Chinese foreign oftice may also bring the matter to the 
notice of the United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him 
to the end that mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 

Mark its terms: ‘‘ Whenever in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
or their residence therein atiects or threatens to affect the interests o! 
that country or to endanger the good order of that country or any 
locality within the territory thereof;” thus the condition on which 
we are to act rests on our opinion. If we think there is danger from 
the coming of Chinese laborers, then ‘‘the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend such coming or residence.” 

How regulate? By such rules as we may subject it to, as to pass 
ports, certificates, &c., as provided by the fifth section of this bill 
How may we limit it? By defining the number that may come in 
any year. How suspend? We may suspend, ‘but may not abso- 
lutely prohibit,” immigration. If we prohibited, it would be by ex- 
clusion forever or for an indefinite time. We may suspend for a lim- 
ited time, for a term of years. 

Thisisclear. What restriction does the treaty put upon the period 


| of this authorized limitation and suspension? It shall be reasona- 


ble. What is a reasonable time of suspension? Gentlemen around 
me admit that this immigration may be suspended or prohibited 
Then why not for six years? And if for six years, 
why not for twenty years? Where is the restriction? It is here. 
and I admit it. It must be reasonable. How reasonable? What 
is the purpose of suspension at all? It is the suspension of a priv- 
ilege to the Chinaman, because it imperils the interests of our own 
people; and hence this immigration may be suspended; that is, the 
privilege of the Chinaman may be suspended until the peril and 
threat of danger to our interests is past. That is a question for you 
and me upon our own consciences before God to determine, and to! 
no one else. 

Now, what is a reasonable suspension, looking to this privilege ov 
the one hand and the danger on the other? It is said there may be 
hardships to the Chinaman under the fourth article of the treaty. 
Hardship to a Chinaman to deny him a privilege he has neverenjoyed 
and to which he is not entitled as a right! But gentlemen say the 


| meaning is that our legislation must be reasonable as to the preven 


tion of the coming of the Chinese. Very well; but it must be reason- 
able not only with reference to his privilege of coming but in refer 
ence to the threat of danger to our people from his coming; and is 
the power is left to the Government of the United States to determine 
upon the reasonableness of the suspension, looking to the interests 0! 
our own country, we eannot admit an alien country to come into oul 
counsels and decide that question for us. Is, then, a suspension 10! 
twenty years reasonable ? 

Gentlemen on the other side who say that suspension for twenty 


years is unreasonable admit, as I understand, that they will vote for 
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a suspension for ten years, Why is a suspension for ten years rea- 
sonable and a suspension for twenty years unreasonable? Reasona- 
ble with respect to what? I say with respect to the cessationof the 
danger which threatens our interests and which leads us to suspend 
the immigration. What is the danger? The danger is (and I will 
come to that directly) that the immigration of the Chinese throws 
upon the Pasific coast so large an alien population antagonistic in 
its civilization to our own as endangers the peace and order of that 
part of the country, inpedes its growth and prosperity, and obstructs 
its civilization. 

Now, when that danger ceases it is unreasonable to continue the 


suspension. So long as it continues it is reasonable, in the sight of 


God and in the judgment of alltruemen, to continueit. As between 
the safety of our own people and the privilege of the Chinese to come 
here to labor and send his money saved from his wages back to his 
home in China, who in this House will hesitate to say that it is our 
right and duty under the treaty to take care that the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens and the welfare of American States must first be con- 
served before we can consider the privileges and interests of the 
Chinaman? [Applause.] 

As between the right of the citizen to peace and security and social 
progress, and the privilege of an alien to enter our country, can 
there be a doubt of the duty of our Government, which reserved and 
to which China conceded the authority to decide between these con- 
tlicting claims, to defend and preserve the interests of our own peo- 
ple, even if thereby it denies the privileges claimed by the for- 
eigner? By the true construction of the treaty, right cannot yield to 
privilege, and the citizen must be preferred to the alien. 

Now, if lam right in saying that this bill does not violate the treaty 
stipulations, and if the bill did violate them that no treaty stipula- 
tion in reference to this regulation of commeree binds us at all against 
our will, let us advance to the inquiry what our constitutional 
powers and duties are inthis matter. The Constitution of the United 
States gives to Congress the power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations; and by a series of decisions the Supreme Court has 
held that this extends not only to trade and to all the instruments 
of commerce and to navigation but to intercourse, which includes 
the migration of persons, as well as to the interchange of products. 

Passenger cases, 7 Howard; Henderson vs. Mayor of New York, 2 Otto, 
209. ) 

In the later case of Chy Lung vs. Freeman, 2 Otto, 275—I do not 
know how to pronounce the name of the Chinese gentleman—— 

Mr. PAGE. It makes no difference ; their names are nearly all 
alike. 

Mr. TUCKER. The Supreme Court held not only that Congress 


could admit or exclude immigration but that California, a State of 


the Union, could not by the law she had enacted exclude the prosti- 
tutes of China from her borders against the will of Congress, thus 
tending to deny to the State the police power to protect her people 
from disease, moral and physical, from pauperism and from crime. 
If this be so, it is obvious the courts by construction take away from 
the State the power of self-protection, and she can only appeal to 
Congress for relief. 

lhe history of this clause in connection with that in article 1, sec- 
tion Y, of the Constitution, is interesting and instructive. The latter 
reads thus : 


rhe migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 


year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding $10 
lor each person. 

As matter of history, it is well known that this provision chiefly 
applied to the introduction of negroes as slaves. The idea of permit- 
ling negroes to come as free men and as candidates for naturalization 
uever entered into the minds of the framers of the Constitution. On 
the contrary, it has been held by high judicial authority that this 
clause only applies to negro slaves, and not to the migration of free 
people. With this I cannot concur, for while migration, in contrast 
With importation, is used in the first branch of the clause, it is left out 
When the tax or duty is provided for in the last branch. Free men 
migrate; slaves were imported. 

In contirmation of my opinion, I cite a remark of George Mason, 
of Gunsten Hall, a member of the Federal Convention of 1787. The 
clause reported (3 Mad. Papers, 1415) provided for a tax on the mi- 
gration as well as theimportation. Gouverneur Morrisremarked on 
tlus, as a power to tax free men, (3 Mad. Papers, 1429.) Tothis, on 
page 1430, Mr. Mason replied: ‘‘ The provision as it stands was neces- 
sary for the case of convicts, in order to prevent the introduction of 
them, 

It seems that the power to regulate commerce was supposed by 
some of the members of the convention to involve authority to pre- 
vent the importation of slaves. To avoid this result the early draft 
of the Constitution contained a proposition prohibiting any tax or 
-_ on migration or importation of such persons, and providing 
that such inigration and importation should not be prohibited, (2 
Mad. Papers, 1233, 1234. ) 

A committee was raised on this subject—and the power over com- 
merce, and reported that the migration or importation should not 
ve prohibited prior to the year 1300, (3 Mad. Papers, 1415.) This 
would have allowed the prohibition of the slave trade and all migra- 
Uon in ten years, 








General Pinckney, of South Carolina, seconded by Mr. Gorham 
of Massachusetts, moved to extend the time to twenty years by in- 
serting 1808 for 1800 in the clause. Madison opposed it. It was 
adopted by the following vote: ‘‘New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia— 
ayes 7; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia—noes 4.” 
(3 M. P., 1427, 1429.) 

Migration of free men and importation of slaves thus united in the 
same clause were seemingly regarded as limitations on the power 
to regulate commerce. But whether so or not, the negative phrase 
that Congress shall prohibit neither prior to 1808 seems clearly 
to imply the power of Congress to prohibit either after 1808. 

This is the basis of those decisions before referred to, by which the 
power of Congress over immigration has been held well-nigh abso- 
lute, and the power of the State to prevent it has been narrowed very 
greatly from the older decisions. 

Deprecating as I do the tendency of these decisions to abridge the 
police power of the States in favor of the commercial power of this 
Government, Lask, how stands the question on these decisions? Cali- 
fornia and other States of the Union, notably New York, as decided 
in a great many cases, are denied the power to prevent the migration 
to its borders of immigrants from foreign countries, except perhaps in 
cases of convicts, paupers, or diseased persons; and therefore the only 
power that can prevent immigrants not in any of these latter classes 
is that of Congress. All the State has to do in reference to this im- 
migration, which may be dangerous to its safety and to the preser- 
vation of the order and peace of society, is to hold up its hands and 
cry out to the General Government, ‘“‘ Save us from the increase of 
this class of immigrants!” 

Let it be remembered that while Congress may well in the interest 
of all the States forbid immigration which one State might wish to 
admit, yet it is another thing and might be a cruel wrong for Con- 
gress to admit certain immigrants, against the earnest outcry of even 
one State, which would be the victim of their presence in its society. 
A law to admit or permit such immigration would be neither a just, 
‘necessary, nor proper” law. It would violate the duty which this 
Governinent owes to the States—the duty so to use its powers as to pro- 
tect and help, not to assail and hurt any State of the Union. Then 
what should Congress do when the States of the Union are stripped, 
as they have been by this clause of the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, of their power to defend themselves against this 
morally, if not physically, diseased population? Shall this Congress 
turn a deaf ear to their protest and entreaties? Shall Congress say 
you cannot help yourselves under the Constitution of the United 
States, and we will not help you? 

I hold that it is the duty of Congress to listen to the voice of the 
smallest State in the Union, and to prevent the migration of people 
who are injurious to its civilization or fatal to its safety. Is it just, 
is it a necessary and proper law to permit this treaty to go into efiect, 
by which such migration shall be permitted on the Pacific coast 
which is dangerous to their peace and safety? Is it not a just and 
necessary and proper law for us to say that the treaty that opens 
the Golden Gate of California to the incursion of these Chinese la 
borers, injurious to their society and an impediment to their progress, 
shall be annulled, and that Golden Gate be closed against them for 
twenty years? 

If the constitutional powers and duties of Congress to these Pacific 
States and Territories be such as I have contended, in case of danger 
to any one of them the question now is fairly presented, isa suspension 
of this immigration for twenty years such an exercise of the power 
by Congress as duty to the Pacific States demands, and is it reason- 
able under the terms of the treaty ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the danger? There are nearly a mill- 
ion and a half of people on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. PAGE. A little over a million. 

Mr. TUCKER. 1 include all the Territories, and I take it the popu- 
lation there is about a millionand a half. The question is whether 
the presence of 100,000 Chinamen and the accession of a still larger 
number, if immigration continues, imperils the civilization of a mill- 
ion and a half of Caucasians. It is not whether it imperils the civ- 
ilization of nearly 50,000,000 of persons on the Atlantic seaboard 
who never saw a Chinaman. It is whether it imperils the civiliza- 
tion of the Pacific coast, and I say it does until the Cancasian pop- 
ulation on the Pacific coast grows to such number and strength as that 
Chinese immigration will be but a harmless drop in the bucket. 

The question which we are to determine is whether a period of 
twenty years is too long asuspension when our object is that this tide 
of Asiatic immigration shall cease until that population has grown 
large enough to defend itself against the dangers of such a foreign 
substance in the body-politic. And on that question I rely mainly 
upon the judgment of those who are to be affected by our legislation. 
We have the power east of the Rocky Mountains to legislate for those 
on the Pacific, but we must take care to put ourselves in their place, 
and legislate for them in matters affecting their local interests as if 
we lived among them. Our power must not divorce itself from their 
interests. 

But gentlemen say the idea that 100,000 Chinamen dropped into 
the bosom of 50,000,000 of Anglo-Saxons or Caucasians will be dan- 


gerous to their peace is absurd. But this is an unfair statement of 


the proposition. Of the 105,000 Chinamen reported by the census as 
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in the United States, 3,500 are in the Atlantic States and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, while 102,000 are in the bosom of that little soci- 
ety which nestles on the Pacific coast. Thirty-five hundred China- 
men among 48,500,000 Caucasians east of the Rocky Mountains is 74, 


of 1 per cent.; while 102,000 of Chinese in 1,500,000 of population is | 


nearly 7 per cent. 

It must be ever kept in mind that while the Atlantic States are 
open to European immigration, the Pacific States are exposed to 
Asiatic immigration. 

Let me call more special attention to the state of population in 
the Pacific States and Territories. I present the annexed table, 
showing the male and female population of the several States and 
Territories, the Chinese population, the percentage of Chinese to 
white population, of Chinese males to white males, and of Chinese 
adult males to white adult males. 


Pacific States and Territories. 
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* Less than 1 per cent. 


Let me explain this table. In the State of California alone, you 
will note that out of the 75,000 Chinese population there are 70,000 
who are males, and adult males without wives or children or any 
family to speak of. [Laughter. ] 

Then there will be in the State of California at least 70,000 China- 
men out of about 230,000 male adults, estimating the white male 
adults as 160,000 ; that is to say, 70,000 out of 230,000. The Chinese 
adult males are to the white adult males as 43 to 100; or at least 
30 per cent. of the whole adult male population of California is 
Chinese. 

I put it to my friends in this House who are opposed to this bill, 
how would you like one-third of the adult male population of your 
commonwealth to be Chinese? I put it to my friends from Massa- 
chusetts who are opposed to this bill, and even to the sentimental 
humanitarian from Ohio [Mr. TayLor] who addressed us so elo- 
quently the other day: how would you like one-third of the male 
adult population of Massachusetts or Ohio to be Chinamen, and with 
the prospect of a large increase of that population, and that not in 
the ordinary way? [Laughter.] I invoke the application of the 
golden rule, What we would that they should not do to us, let us 
not do to them. 

Well, now, the point that I want to present to the House is this 
here are some infant commonwealths upon the Pacific seaboard, and 
other inchoate commonwealths in the form of Territories, subject to 
our control and government, who come here and ask us to rid them 
of this dreadful incursion of Chinese laborers now being made upon 
them. And Iask this House if they are prepared tosay that we shall 
in judging for these people, having so deep an interest in the ques- 
tion, rule against them, notwithstanding their plea, according to our 
judgment upon the facts, of which, and of all the circumstances of 
their condition, the people of the Pacific must know so much better 
than we do. 

Mr. Speaker, the question comes up, then, gravely for our considera- 
tion, Is this immigration such an evil as that we ought to seek to 
prevent it? What kind of people are these Chinese laborers? Will 
not this continued immigration stifle the energy, impede the growth, 
and adulterate the civilization of the young Hercules on the Pacitic ? 
Shall we force him in his cradle to wrestle with serpents which 
menace his vitality and his purity ? 

It is said by gentlemen here, and I heard the honorable gentleman 
from lowa [Mr. Kasson] this morviug say, that this bill was con- 
trary to the great priuciples of Amei can policy: which is, to let 
everybody come at his pleasure io this ‘land of the free and this 
home of the brave ;” to this asylum for the oppressed and the down- 
trodden everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a proper sympathy with these sentiments, and 
while according much to them in our general policy, and giving large 
privilege to immigrants from other lands, yet when the right to come 
is claimed for them I protest against it asno partof our policy. Ido 
not so read the Constitution of my country. Look at its preamble: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 


establish pn insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common detense 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 


our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 


America. 





The men who formed that Constitution formed it for the people of 
the United States; for the people of the several States who were united 
by the former articles of confederation, but who were to be continued 
in unity under this Constitution. 

Gentlemen quote Scripture for their purpose : 

God hath made of one— 

That is the new translation contained in the Revision which was 
adinitted free of duty the other day, and therefore I may so quote it 


| as by authority of Congress— 


God hath made of one all the nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth 

Very well, that is all true; but gentlemen forget to quote the 
remainder of the passage— 
having determined their appointed seasons and the bounds of their habitations. 

What are these determined bounds? Asia for the Mongolian and 
Semitic races; Africa for the sons of Ham; Europe for the Cancasian ; 
and America, thank God, for the great Caucasian family of nations, 
[Applause. } 

Now, let us see who peopled this country, and who it was that 
framed our Constitution, and spoke it into being, as ‘‘ We, the peo- 
ple of the United States,” ordaining and establishing it for “ our- 
selves and our posterity.” The English Puritan in New England ; 
the Hollander in New York; the Swede, the Norwegian, and the 
Dane in New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; the English 
Catholicin Maryland; the German and Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
and in the valley of my own ancient Commonwealth; the English eay- 
alier, the Saxon planters, farmers, and artisans in Virginia and else- 
where; the French Huguenot in the Carolinas and in Georgia; and 
the other representatives of European stocks of the old Canca- 
sian family and races of people all over the Union, and the Irish 
everywhere. [Laughter and applause.] We did not ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the Chinaman and for al! the other 
races of the earth. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. Would it interrupt the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia to read from a speech against this bill in 
answer to his question ? 

Mr. TUCKER. I regret that I cannot yield to the gentleman, | 
have buta very short time. If I can get an extension of the time I 
will let you interject your question anywhere. 

I hold that this Constitution was ordained and established by our 
fathers for their posterity of the Caucasian people of America. How 
much domain did we have when we started our Union? We talked 
about a country beyond the Mississippi, but nobody had been out 
there to people and possess it. And now, when by the enterprise 
and energy and skill and civilization and blood and treasure of the 
Caucasian race we have stretched out until we have reached the 
shores of the Pacific, John Chinaman comes in and asks, yea, de- 
mands, that they and the other peoples of the world, now that om 
lines have fallen to us in such pleasant places and that we have so 
goodly an heritage, shall come in and enjoy the fruits of our labor 
and civilization as coequal partners with us. Is this their right, 
in the face of the power vested in us by the Constitution to prohibit 
immigration at our will after 1808, and when the limit on our power 
over immigration and importation was chiefly made in the inter- 
est of negro slavery, and was extended to 1808 by the votes of New 
England and the cotton States of the South? 

I hold that American statesman to be the best humanitarian who 
isa legislator for our own country, who attends to the business and 
looks to the interests of our own people, and who strives for the 
preservation of the liberty and happiness and prosperity of the citi 
zens of this great Union of States. [Applause. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I agree to that. 

Mr. TUCKER. I knew that you would agree to that; and further, 
that the liberty and prosperity and civilization of our own people 
is the principal business of the American statesman; and the less 
we interfere with the affairs of other people, leaving them to attend 
to their own as God gives them opportunity, the better will we pro- 
mote the welfare of our own country, and, by our example and policy, 
benefit the other nations of the earth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if that be the case, if we of the Caucasian 
family have made this Constitution; and by our energy and blood 
and treasure have won this great heritage; if we have conferred this 
boon upon the Caucasian race, I maintain that it is not only our 
legal right, but that-it is our duty in justice and equity to deter- 
mine who shall come and share it with us. And ifthe coming in of 
the Asiatic be unpropitious to the welfare of this country, or to the 
welfare of any portion of it, Lam ready as a member of Congress 
here to vote against his coming. 

But it is said, you let the Irish, the Scotch, the English, and the 
German come. That is very true. But these are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. Do you say there is no homogeneousness be- 
tween us and them? Why, sir, who that is present here to-day 1 
he could ron back through four generations would not find a cur- 
rent of Irish, Scotch, English, German, or French blood in his veins? 
And I do not know but that [have all of them myself. [Laughter. ] 

A MEMBER. How about the Indian? 

Mr. TUCKER. None of the Indian for me; I am pure white. | 

Mr. MOORE. Is there none of the Pocahontas blood in your veins: 

Mr. TUCKER. No, sir; none of the blood of Pocahontas. I re- 


| spect that old granddame of Indian memory ; but Ihave not the honor 
to have any of her royal blood in my veins, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am right in the view I have taken, I pro- 
ceed to inquire, what, then, is the objection to the Chinaman com- 
ing here? Iam willing that rae who does not hurt us should 
come. But what is the objection to the Chinaman coming ? 

I have no time to go into an elaborate discussion of the philosoph- 
ical or scientific phase of this great subject. But I do mean to say 
that where two peoples have for thousands of years held as a part of 
their inheritance antagonistic opinions on those subjects that go down 
to the very roots of our social being and order; when you find a cur- 
rent of civilization like that of the Chinese running for two, three, 
four, five, or, as they claim, ten thousand years in one bold stream 
absolutely parallel to our own and never touching it in any point, 
(though it may be a superior civilization as they claim ;) but admit- 
ting thatit is, where the plane of its motion is never tangential to that 
on which the Caucasian moves, it cannot be for the development 
and progress of our Caucasian civilization to commingle it with the 
diverse polity and civilization of the Mongolian. Can it be wise 
for us, as American legislators, to admit a new stream of civilization 
into our society diametrically antagonistic to our own, and hope for 
peace, and order, and comfort in the homes of our American people? 
Is this race such an one as we should inject into the life-blood of 
our confederated Republic of free commonwealths ? 

In answer to this question I must say that the granite foundations 
of moral, religious, social, and political ideas must be in harmony or 
coalescence is impossible. Homogeneity of races does not exist 
where they cannot flow together in the relations of social life, in 
marriage, in the family, and in the home. Civil and political rela- 
tions are difficult of adjustment when social and individual affinities 
are impossible and social and personal incompatibilities exist. 

What is civilization? It consists in the ideas; the moral and 
religious instincts, innate and acquired; and in the advanced and 
quickened intellectual and moral forces of a people, from which, as 
the soil, air, light, and moisture spring and grow the bud, the flower, 
and fruit of the human race; in art and science and philosophy; in 
social institutions, in the family, the home, and the customs of social 
life, giving law to the relations of human beings to each other; in 
moral and religious principles; in the relations of the state to the 
individual, and in all those forms of material development by which 
the brain of man subjects physical forces to his will, attaches them 
to the car of his progress, and achieves the triumphs which we wit- 
ness among the nations of Christendom in this splendid century of 
human history. 

What are the fundamental ideas of our Christian civilization ? 

First. Monotheism—the worship of the one only living and invisi- 
ble God. 

Second. Marriage between one man and one woman in the holy 
union which makes a pure and happy household for the nurture and 
training of children, in the home of the Caucasian race. Thisis the 
true foundation of every well-ordered state. Conserve this, and the 
state will be noble and prosperous; destroy it, and all is lost. 

Third. Parental nurture as the highest duty and noblest privilege 
on the one side, and on the other filial obedience and honor to the 
parent; the lawof the home by which the child is edueated for the 
position he is to hold as a law-loving and law-supporting citizen of a 
lree country. 

Fourth. The liberty of the citizen secured against the despotic and 
absolute domination of the government, which is bound to obedience 
to the will of the people, expressed in its fundamental law, the con- 
stitution of the state, creating and prescribing the authority of the 
government, and securing the rights of the individual man. 

Contrast this with the civilization of the Chinaman. We are mono- 
theists; he is a polytheistic pagan and idolater. 

We are monogamists. The Chinaman is a polygamist! [Laugh- 
ter.] God save the mark! Polygamists, buying and selling wives 
and admitting concubines to the home of the isolated and secluded 
wife! And gentlemen who lately were so earnest in extirpating polyg- 
amy from the society of American citizens are indignantly insist- 
ing on importing it from China in order to the pollution of the home 
lite of our people on the Pacific coast. [Applause and laughter. ] 

What is the family relation? The Chinaman is not only a polyg- 
amist in such forms that this presence does not allow me to speak 
of it further, but he owns the child and may sell him into slavery. 

What is the relation of the Chinaman (I cannot call him citizen) 
to the government? The emperor is the high priest of a theocracy, 
the vicegerent of God, and an autocrat, with absolute and unlimited 
power over the whole mass of Chinese people, his base and willing 
Slaves. How ean you transform such a slave into a citizen of free 
America? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. PAcHECO.) The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. What can you do with the Chinese when they 
come? You must either naturalize him or leave him forever as an 
exotic member of our society. Naturalize him! What kind of a 
citizen would he make? You would plant him in the States of the 
Pacific as a hostile element in their political affairs. Absolutely an- 
tagonistic in all his civilization, you would clog the Caucasian race 
with a body of death about their social and political life. One-third 
of the voters of California would be Chinamen. How could the 
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young Commonwealths on the Pacific survive it? How would Mas- 
sachusetts, how would Pennsylvania, how would Ohio, or the Old 
Dominion stand that? And can we put on the infant States beyond 
the Rocky Mountains what we wou not, could not bear for our- 
selves? 

But suppose the Chinaman is not naturalized, then what? We 
would fasten a fungus, foreign, and malignant substance in their 
body-politic to fester, poison, and destroy the Pacific States. 

But gentlemen say, Why you have already here an element antag- 
onistic to our civilization. Ah, yes, sir; and that is as many as we 
can carry. [Laughter and applause.] Now, gentlemen will not un- 
derstand me as intending to rake up the embers of the oki struggle ; 
far from it, sir. But I do mean to say there is not a philosophical 
statesman in this land who to-day does not say either that the citi- 
zenship and the voting power of the African race in the South is a 
failure—either that or that it is an unsolved problem of our future. 
We have that one disease in the body-politic, which God grant we 
may recover from. But for God’s sake do not let us inoculate the 
body-politic with another disease of the same kind with the hopeful 
idea that the youthful Hercules can get over that one too. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that the African is a better form of the disease, a 
much more curable form of the disease, than the Chinaman. 

The African has been with us for two hundred and sixty years. I 
tell you, gentlemen of the North, that we, perhaps more than you, 
have loved the African. In the arms of the African mammy we 
have been carried, and our forms have rested on her lap in our 
childhood, and her eyes have been closed in death by these hands. 
In their humble way they embraced our Christianity, which is large 
enough to fill the mind of a Newton and simple enough to feed the 
faith of the poor African. They believe, not in a Christianity that 
is travestied, as my friend from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] has shown 
you the Chinese converts did, but they believe in Christianity with 
a simple faith that makes them and us akin in a firm reliance for 
eternal happiness on the death and life of the same divine Redeemer. 

But gentlemen say let us now look at the immigration on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Look at the eastern people who come to us. Gentlemen 
say they come fleeing from oppression and have lived under tyran- 
nical governments, and how are they fitted for American citizenship ? 
Do gentlemen put our European immigrants on a footing with the 
Asiatic? This cannot be done. The old German in his native for- 
ests, the primal example of individualism, the free and bold bar- 
barian (as described by Tacitus) sounded the key-note of all the lib- 
erties that have come to your ancestors and mine in the mother coun- 
try for all the generations that have followed. The French have 
struggled for liberty and have won it. The Englishman has fought 
for his constitutional freedom and has achieved it. And poor Ireland 
is struggling to-day, as she has done for centuries, for what is so 
essential to ourselves and to all liberty-loving people, the right, the 
absolute right of local government in local affairs; for the govern- 
ment which rules local affairs in which it has no interest is, in fact, 
a foreign government, whose authority will be abused and do injury 
to its subjects, because power is divorced from interest, and interest 
is not represented by the hands which wield power. 

Now, what isitthatour friends from California and the Pacific coast 
arenow asking? They say ‘‘ As we cannotregulate our local affairs as 
to the people that are to live among us, as we are denied the right to 
exclude Chinese immigration from our homes on the far-off Pacific 
slope, for God’s sake let Congress, which can check this immigration, 
do it for us.” 

All these people who come to us from European countries are 
different from the Asiatic horde who swarm upon the Pacific. They 
are members of that great Caucasian family which in these cen- 
turies that have passed have been struggling upward and onward 
in the career of freedom; and therefore it is that whenever an Irish- 
man, or a Scotchman, or an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a Ger- 
man drops into the bosom of our society he keeps step with the march 
of our own people in maintaining the principles of liberty and con- 
stitutional government, and in advancing our common civilization. 

I have thus endeavored to explain what I mean in maintaining that 
you cannot have peace and order and comfort in our American society 
unless the races that people our country and take part in our polity, 
are homogeneous races with like fundamental ideas, in morality, in 
religion, in reference to the relations of the government to the man ; 
and in that most fundamental of all ideas, the question of the rela- 
tions of the man to his wife and his children in the family and the 
home, which is at once the foundation and the capstone of the edifice 
of every well-regulated society. 

There are other objections which are made to this bill. They say 
that the Chinaman is a cheaper laborer than we have, and therefore 
it is our interest to admit him. 

That was substantially the language, as I understand, of the cele- 
brated Morey letter, which was attributed to my distinguished and 
lamented friend, the late President of the United States; that all we 
wanted was to get enoughof cheap Chinese labor and then we would 
prevent any further immigration. And so alarmed were the friends 
of that distinguished leader that his prompt disavowal of that letter 
was considered necessary in order that the party might carry the 
country. 

And yet what is the doctrine we hear advocated on this floor? It 
is that the Chinaman is the cheaper laborer, and therefore he should 
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be allowed to come into this country and compete with our labor- 
ers. And gentlemen who hold to the doctrine (and I desire to call 
attention to this) that we ought to have a tariff high enough to 
protect the American laborer against the pauper laborer of Europe 
are instant in season and out of season m advocacy of a policy which 
would import millions of the poor laborers of China against whom 
our laborers at home must run the gauntlet of a destructive compe- 
tition. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that I am in favor of obtain- 
ing the products of other countries under a liberal taritf system, 
although they are made there cheaper than they can be made in 
America. I believe that would be to the advantage of the great 
consuming classes of this country. But I am not in favor of degrad- 
ing the modes of living and the customs and habits of our laboring 
classes down to the base level of the Chinese laborers in the fierce 
competitive struggle for employment. Nor let it be forgotten that 
while our home laborer keeps his accumulated earnings here to add 
to his comfort and that of his family, and to the aggregate of na- 
tional wealth, the Chinese laborer, in the worst form of absenteeism, 
lives on almost nothing here and sends his surplus wages to his home 
in China. 

3ut another view has been pressed by my distinguished friend 
from Mississippi, [Mr. HOOKER, ] whosaid yesterday, and it has been 
repeated here to-day, that one of the great things we have to look 
to is the preservation of our important trade withChina. They tell 
us that if we do not let the Chinese laborers come in, China will be 
displeased and will not let us trade with her; that the Chinese 
embassy is to decamp from the capital at Washington and go to 
Spain. Well, I would not interfere with his highness if he desires 
to go to Spain. Perhaps it would be more pleasant there during 
the summer months. But that we should not be frightened from our 
propriety by any such threat as that from the embassy of China I 
suppose it is not necessary for me to insist before this audience. 

What is this important trade? I annex a table on which I will 
comment: 


Value of merchandise imported into, and exported from, the United States 
in our trade with China, including Hong-Kong. 


|Total im- 
ports and 
exports of 
United 
States—all 
countries. 


Exports. i 
xports Tota) im- 


ports and 
exports. 


Year ended | 


Total ex- 
June 30— 


Imports. 
ports. 


Domestic. | Foreign 


Sb vise $63, $531, 963 | $6,640,829 $7,173,792 | $239, 227, 465 


$469, 186 777 
os 2 783, 754 |127,399 | 2,911,153 | 10, 570,442 | 13,481,595 | 607, 257, 571 
a 3, 942, 332 | 37,682 | 3,980,014 | 11, 384,999 | 15, 365, 013 747, 361, 803 
1881.........| 8,361,949 | 2,585 | 8,364, 534 | 24, 717, 557 | 33, 082,091 1, 675, 624, 318 


* Also including Singapore for 1869. 


It will be seen that before we ever had a treaty with the Celestial 
Empire our export and import trade with China was $7,173,792; 
which was 3 per cent. of the entire export and import trade of 
the United States. Under the present treaty, with all our boasted 
facilities, our whole export and import trade with China was less 
than 2 per cent. of the entire export and import trade of the United 
States. In other words, in 1840 our China trade was 3 per cent. of our 
total foreign trade. In 1858, before the freaty of that year, it was 2.2 
per cent. In 1868, before the Burlingame treaty it had fallen to 2 
per cent. In 1881, after all ouretforts by treaty it had fallen below 2 
per cent. Somuch for these treaties in advancing our trade with 
China. It is true the aggregate amount has increased, but the rela- 
tive proportion to the whole has fallen. But look at the amount. 
Last year we exported to China, including Hong-Kong, goods to the 
value of $8,364,534, and we imported goods to the value of $24,717,557. 
As my friend from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] said this morning, they 
sell to us all that we will buy, and they buy of us nothing that they 
can help; they take their payment in trade dollars, and not in mer- 
chandise. 

A great part of this export and import trade with China is with 
Hong-Kong, where there is a large European population who take 
and consume our supplies. So far as China is concerned the export 
and import trade is very small. 

Cémpare this for one moment with our trade with Great Britain. 
Out of a total export trade last year (year ending June 30, 1881) of 
$883,925,947 we exported to Great Britain $476,000,000, which is 57 
per cent. We exported to China $40,900 of breadstuffs, and to Hong- 
Kong $973,145, in all $1,014,045, or less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
of total export of breadstuffs. To Great Britain we exported largely 
over $100,000,000 of breadstutfs alone. 

With or without treaty we will get no more trade than Chinese 
prohibition will allow, and the totality in either event is only an in- 
finitesimal factor in the great sum of American commerce. And for 
the chance of peddling to China some of our cast-off goods that we 
cannot sell at home, we are asked to open our ports and permit to 
be poured upon the fertiie plains of the Pacific coast this Chinese 
immigration against the protest of the Caucasian race there. 

With your leave, Mr. Speaker, I will present one other point and 
then close. This is a graver question than one merely of trade. It 
is a question of the permanence, the peaceful and loving permanence 
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of the American Union. The States on the Pacific coast, separated 
from us by the Rocky Mountains, are open to Asiatic immigration ; 
we on the Atlantic coast are open to European immigration. Now, 
if these two tides of immigration are allowed to come in to an un- 
limited extent the effect will be that while we on the Atlantic sea- 
board will be Caucasian in our civilization the Pacific States wil] 
become Asiatic, and how can a union continue between States on the 
Pacific dominated by Asiatic ideas and States on the Atlantic domi- 
nated by the free principles of the Caucasian family? [Applause. ] 

But, further than that, this Government here at{Washington must 
take care in all of its legislation, I will not say to be in accord with 
the ideas which come from the Pacific or from the Atlantic, but where 
the question involves the special interests of any one locality of the 
country, that those interests shall be respected and guarded in the 
legislation which we shall adopt. 

Now, how can the Caucasian race on the Pacific coast think other- 
wise than unkindly of a government, paternal and patriarchal as it 
may be in many respects, that refuses to rid them of this great and 
enormous evil that is threatening them, merely for the sake of sell- 
ing a few goods to Chinamen on the other side of the Pacific? This 
race question is one which goes to the hearts and homes of these 
great and growing communities on the Pacific. Let us not thwart 
their appeal and alienate them, but let us hear and meet it by this 
bill, and attach them to us more strongly, and cement the Pacific and 
Atlantic States in a deeper devotion than ever to the Union that 
binds them in one. 

With these views, though as an original question I might have 
preferred to make the suspension ten years instead of twenty, I shall 
in deference to the opinion of the friends of this measure vote for 
the bill as it is, believing it to be a reasonable suspension looking to 
the peace and harmony and well-being of our sister States on the 
Pacitic Ocean. 

I would say to gentlemen on all sides of this House, if we would 
have a permanent Union of these States, in peace and generous co- 
operation for the great objects of its creation, not linked by the iron 
bands of force and military power, but bound by the silken cords of 
love and confidence, we must, as in like cases, respect the feelings and 
opinions of the Pacific States in this matter, which concerns their 
internal polity, their local interests, their social, family, and home 
life, their prosperity in wealth and the development of their great 
resources, and their progress in civilization and in political influence 
and power. 

To gentlemen of North and South, I rejoice that I may speak freely 


| and without reserve to-day on this question, which does not involve 


directly any peculiar interests of the South. Treating all sections 
with that magnanimity which has charity for all and malice to- 
ward none; without the passion of party, the prejudices of section 
or the enthusiasm of a sentimental humanitarianism, but with a 
calm and judicial moderation, which begets wisdom in counsels and 
in action, we will, under the blessing and directing hand of God’s 
Providence, surmount all difficulties, heal all divisions, forget all 
dissensions, and live only with one common purpose to make our 
constitutional Government an example to the world of a system, 
where peace, safety, and order are assured in consistency with lib- 
erty and the individual rights of the man—the one under the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, the other under the home governments of the 
States, and all under and by virtue of this glorious Republic of 
Republics established by the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers 
of the great Caucasian race. [Applause. ] 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. PERRY BELMONT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BELMONT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have but a word to say in this connection. I shall 
not vote for this bill, because I desire effective and proper legislation 
against polygamy and because I am not willing to submit to trial a 
measure so crude and ill-considered that its evil consequences may 
easily be foreseen. Even those who are loudest in the clamor for 
the immediate and hasty passage of the measure as it now stands 
before the House are obliged to confess that it is not what it should 
be. Many who content themselves with voting in its favor say that 
it will disappoint its framers and will not accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended; and I feel satisfied that such is the fact. Be- 
fore this session of Congress is over it may become necessary to remedy 
its glaring defects, but until that is done I will not lend it my sup- 
port. 
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Sirs, there is but one way now to extricate ourselves from the net- 
work being woven around us by the money power of the country, 
and that is to insist that our revenues be continued and the public 
debt paid. The present national-bank act is the first ever passed in 
the history of our legislation to perpetuate banking institutions. 
Previous to this, four national-banking laws had been framed. The 
first was dated February 25, 1791, (1 Statutes, 194.) Its charter ex- 
tended twenty years. The bank did not go into operation for some 
time after the date of the charter, but the charter expired February 
25, 1811, just twenty years from the passage of the act toa day. It 
applied for a recharter in 1810 but it was not granted, and it went 


oF 
into liquidation. The second act was passed April 10, 1816, (3 Stat- 
H QO N f C A M P B EL L P ia R R Y , | utes, 266,) and the United States Bank soon after went into opera- 


That Congress has no power to charter a national bank. We believe such an 
institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, dangerous to 
our republican institutions and the liberties of the people, and calculated to place 
the business of the country within the control of a concentrated money power and 
above the laws and the will of the people.—From Democratic platform of 1856. 
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tion. 
OF CALIFORNIA, Much corruption existed in relation to this institution, but no one 
ever intimated that the charter dated from the time the bank went 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, oT ws 


into operation instead of from the passage of the law. The charter 
expired on the 10th of April, 1836, twenty years to a day, and it was 
so treated by Congress. 

Another feature in relation to these two banks is worthy of notice, 
and that is the laws creating them provided that their notes should 
be received for all debts due the United States. They were so re- 
ceived for forty years, or during the existence of their charters. An- 
other fact in this connection is, that both these banks after their 
charters expired attempted to pay out their circulation, and thus 
sustain themselves upon the credit which the reception of their notes 
by the Government gave them. Therefore, on March 10, 1812, (2 
Statutes, 695,) Congress enacted that the notes of the first United 
States Bank should no longer be received for debts due the United 
States. 

The charter of the second Bank of the United States expired April 
10, 1836; and on June 15, 1836, (5 Statutes, 48,) the notes of this bank, 
which were being put in circulation were demonetized. 

In 1832 Congress rechartered the second Bank of the United States, 
but the measure was defeated by the veto of President Jackson. 
Even this proposed law did not contemplate that banks should exist 
twenty years from their organization, but only twenty years from 
the date of the grant. Just here let me advise those who admire 
national banks and our present system of banking to read Jackson’s 
veto message, which I believe to be one of the ablest state papers 
that ever emanated from a President of the United States ; especially 
would I request all Democrats to read it. 

Again, in 1841 a law was passed establishing a United States bank 
with a capital of fifty millions, but it was vetoed by President Tyler. 
That act contained no provision that the charter should extend 
twenty years from the time the bank went into operation. 

It may be said that these United States banks to which I have re- 
ferred were individual institutions, and not intended to extend to 
all the States, as our present system of banks. While this is true, 
his act, as well as all the other acts relating to national banks, | it is also true that the United States banks were allowed by the laws 
emanated from Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, then chairman of the Finance | creating them to establish branches in all the States; and they did 
Committee of the Senate. It is highly probable that this feature of | establish branches in some of the States. In many instances these 
the banking act, as it was called, escaped the attention or was not | branches were established years after the act authorizing the bank 
fully understood by many who voted for it, but was passed, as the | and years after the organizing of the mother bank; yet they all ex- 
law of 1873 demonetizing silver was, in ignorance of its scope and | pired with the original act or charter, without regard to the date of 
extent. their going into operation. 

The bill now before the House is for the purpose of enabling the The acts of 1863 and 1864 were the first attempts to fasten upon 
banks to renew their charters, as a large number will expire in 1884 | the people of this country a perpetual banking system, from which 
by limitation, and it is claimed that some such legislation is neces- | it was hoped they would never extricate themselves; and the effort 
sary. It certainly seems to me that it is not necessary. Such legis- | now is to see that hope realized. This proposed action is only a part 
lation may be very convenient for the banks, but under the law as | of the stupendous scheme by which a privileged few, without labor, 
it now exists let me inquire what can hinder them by a two-third | may eat out the substance and enslave the many who do labor. ‘This 
vote of their stockholders from surrendering their franchise and | system has ramified our entire country. There are banks now lo- 
obtaining from the Comptroller new articles of association, and in | cated in every State and Territory in the Union, numbering more 
twenty years the same process can be again gone through with, and | than two thousand. 
so on to the end of time.* If we are to pursue a policy that will foster, build up, and augment 

I assert that there is nothing in the present law to prevent. I | their already overgrown power by enacting such laws as they may 
further assert that we now have a perpetual banking system estab- | see fit to ask, and yielding to their every demand in the future as in 

shed by law, based upon our public debt, a system that can be per- | the past, it will be but a short time until they will number more 
petuated as long as the debt exists without further legislation ; and | than five thousand, with a capital of more than a billion of dollars. 
that the present legislation is not necessary, and not in the interest The only limit is the bonds of the United States. It is also esti 
of the people, but would be only a convenience to the banks and in | mated that at the present time they have more than a billion of dol 

heir interest. lars depesits, and with fostering legislation in the line of that now 

| apprehend that this is only one more link in the chain that is | proposed there is every reason to believe that within twenty years 
‘eing forged to bind the people to a perpetual banking system, | they will accumulate two billion deposits. 
founded upon a perpetual debt, which, in the language of every Every sane man knows, not alone from the past history of our own 
Democratic platform, from 1840 to 1860, is to be “above the laws | country but from the history of the world in all ages, that they will 
and above the people.” combine and act together to augment and perpetuate their power. 

In my judgment, this is a critical period in the history of thisGov- | Every member upon this floor is a living witness to this line of con- 
ernment. I believe there is a systematic effi.t to be made to reduce | duct on the partofthe banks. Noman is ignorant of the great power 
‘he revenues of the Government and to enter upon a system of in- | they already command. We should therefore pause before taking a 
ternal improvements, building a navy, enlarging ocean mail lines, | step that will permit them to intrench themselves securely in the 
increase of pensions, a national system of education, and other ex- | power they now have and to increase it until their dictum is law. 
penditures, the chief object of which is to absorb the revenues of the It cannot be denied that their influence has been mighty in the 
country ; to prevent the extinguishment of the public debt below | management of public affairs since 1864. They have commanded, 
the point of $1,000,000,000, that the banks may be perpetuated and | and Congress and the Executive have obeyed. They have spoken, 
‘wnish and control the circulating medium of the country. and it has been done. It was the bank interest that demanded the 

. Lee saves cesta iat tira oe eaten Teerpesens eared exception clause in the legal-tender act, and their demand was com- 
“Since this speech was prepared the Attorney-General of the United States has plied with. This was the first time such exceptions were ever made 
#'ven an opinion in accord with this view. with the paper issues of the United States. The result was a tre- 
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On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national-banking associations to extend their 
corporate existence. 





Mr. BERRY said : 


Mr. SPEAKER: On examination of the law under which all the na- 
tional banks were organized, except the gold banks, passed June 3, 
[+t4, (13 Statutes, page 99, ) reveals the fact that the banks are to have 
corporate existence for twenty years, not from the date of the law 
authorizing them, but from the date of their organization. The 
eighth section reads as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That every association formed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act shall, from the date of the execution of its organization certifi- 
cate, be a body corporate, but shall transact no business except such as may be 
incidental to its organization and necessarily preliminary until authorized by the 
Comptroller of the Curreucy to commence the business of banking. Such associa- 
tion shall have power to adopt a corporate seal, and shall have succession by the 
name designated in its organization certificate for the period of twenty years 
from its organization, unless sooner dissolved according to the provisions of its 
ticles of association, or by the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock, or unless the franchise shall be forfeited by a violation of this act. 

By this provision each banking association formed under it may 
exist twenty years from the date of its organization ; and it cannot 
be dissolved excepting by a two-thirds vote of its stockholders, or 
by the Government for a violation of its charter. And here permit 
me to say that, in my opinion, there are but few of these institutions 
hut what have violated their charters repeatedly, and could now be 
closed upon that account by proceedings instituted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. But the reading of that officer’s reports 
will, | think, satisfy even the careless reader that he prefers their 
perpetuation rather than their extinction. That he regards them 
as the chief support of the business of the country—the blessing of 
the nineteenth century. 
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mendous discount, to the great loss and injury of the people, the 
idea prevailing that the Government was about to repudiate its cir- 
culation. 

Again, the banks demanded that after July 1, 1863, the legal-tender 
notes should not be received for bonds, although the laws creating 
both the bonds and the notes, as well as the notes themselves upon 
their face, provided that they should be received for bonds the ‘‘ same 
as coin.” This demand was also complied with by the act of March 
3, 1863. The notes then dropped to a discount, until it required $255 
of notes to equal $100 in coin. These notes were made by law re- 
ceivable at par for three years, interest-bearing notes. These interest 
notes were invested in bonds at par, not costing the purchaser above 
fifty cents on thedollar. The banks further demanded that the gold 
interest on these bonds should be paid one year in advance; and 
this was done for five consecutive years. 

The act of June 3, 1864, limited the bank circulation to $300,000,000. 
This was not satisfactory to the banks, and at their demand it was 
increased to $354,000,000 in 1870. Still unsatisfied, they demanded 
unlimited circulation, and it was granted by the act of 1875, (16 
Statutes, 445, and 15 Statutes, 206.) 

Previous to June 20, 1874, (18 Statutes, 296,) the banks in money 
centers were required to keep 25 per cent. of their circulation in 
legal-tender notes. 

Again, the banks came forward with ademand that they be relieved 
of this restriction ; and it was complied with to the extent of 20 per 
cent., leaving only 5 per cent. they were required to keep, and that 
was to be deposited in the Treasury. 

Prior to 1870 and 1874, before the banks could lift their bonds 
deposited as security for their circulation, they were required to pre- 
sent to the Treasury their own notes to the amount of the bonds. 
At this time the 5 and 6 per cent. bonds were at a large premium, 
which the banks wished to avail themselves of before they could be 
compelled to bank on the 44 and 4 per cent. bonds. 

They demanded, therefore, that they should be permitted to deposit 
in the Treasury legal-tender notes to the amount of their circulation 
instead of their own notes. Congress promptly complied with this 
demand, thus aiding them to sell their bonds, which they had pro- 
cured at an average price of about fifty cents on the dollar, at from 
10 to 20 per cent. premium, notwithstanding the circulating medium 
was largely contracted by this transaction to the great injury of the 
country. 

In 1865, 1266, 1867, the banks insisted on retiring the legal-tender 
notes and all other non-interest-bearing notes of the United States, 
and their investment in interest-bearing bonds, in order that their 
currency, the national-bank notes, might take their place. Through 
the friendly influences of the Secretary of the Treasury, Congress 
again yielded to the demand of the banks, as the acts of 1865 and 1866 
will show. (Act of March 3, 1865, 13 Statutes, 498; and September 
12, 1865, 14, page 14; also April 12, 1866.) 

But these bondholders and banks were not yet satisfied. Though 
they had purchased these bonds with legal-tender notes at par, 
when the notes cost not more than fifty cents on the dollar, coin ; 
and though in 1869 these notes were not over 30 per cent. discount, 
and the principal of the bonds was, under the laws, payable in these, 
they demanded that Congress should pass an act making their bonds 
payableincoin. The demand was complied with by the act of March 
1k, 1869, (16 Statutes at Large, page 1,) which provided that all the 


bonds of the United States should be paid in coin, “or its equiva- 


lent.” 

This was a gain to the banks and bondholders and a loss to the 
people of several hundred million dollars. But the banks and bond- 
holders were not yet satisfied. They did not relish the word ‘ equiv- 
alent” inthe act of March 18, 1869. They knew well that the legal- 
tender notes could be made the equivalent of coin simply by the 
repeal of the exception clause in the legal-tender act. They feared 
it might be done and that their bonds would be paid in legal-tender 
notes, thus adding to the value of Government notes and reducing 
that of national-bank notes. To meet this difficulty the law of July 
14, 1870, (16 Statutes, 270,) was passed, which provided that $1,500,- 
000,000 of 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds should be issued and sold to 
redeem at par the outstanding bonds, nearly four hundred millions 
of which were in the hands of the banks. To the reduction of the 
interest the banks were opposed, but finally agreed +o it upon the 
condition that the new bonds should not only be made payable in 
gold and silver coin nine-tenths fine but that the bonds should be 
exempted from all taxation, both State and national. These terms 
were accepted by Congress and the banks permitted the act to pass. 

Just here permit me to say that so far as I know this was the first 
act of Congress exempting United States bonds from national taxa- 
tion. Other laws exempted bonds from State and municipal taxa- 
tion, but not from national taxation. This act went the whole dis- 
tance, and not only exempted the bonds but the interest also. Pre- 
vious to the passage of this act banks and bondholders had been 
compelled to pay tax on their incomes from bonds; but this contract 
with the banks released them from this burden. The income tax 
was soon after repealed, and we have had no such tax since that 
time. 

Again, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway had demonetized 
silver, and its value was much reduced. The bonds held by the 
banks, as well as those held by others in Europe and America, were 
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all payable under the laws of 1869 and 1870 in silver as well as gold. 
It would not do to make a public demand for the demonetization of 
silver dollars in the United States, but the demand was made to q 
very few political leaders and wire-workers, and on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, (17 Statutes at Large, page 424,) silver dollars, in which 
all bonds were payable, were demonetized in the United States, 
This made the bonds of the banks, as well as of others, payable in 
gold only. By destroying one-half the money in which the bonds 
were payable they doabled the value of the bonds to the holders 
and the debt to the people. 

But the act of demonetization of silver, when it became known to 
the people, aroused their indignation, and they demanded fts re- 
monetization. This was violently opposed by the banks, the bond- 
holders, and the men who had practiced the fraud upon the people; 
but in 1878 (20 Statutes at Large, page 25) the act of remonetization 
became a law over the veto of President Hayes. The Secretary of 
the Treasury refused and continued to refuse to pay eut silver dol- 
lars, which were full legal-tender money, for interest and principal 
of bonds; and the banks also, in the money centers, combined to 
defy the law, refusing to receive these lawful dollars at par. In the 
language of all Democratic platforms up to 1860 “ these banks were 
above the law and the people.” 

But this was not all. When the 3 per cent. funding bill of last 
year was passed there were members of Congress upon the floor who 
stood up and ofiered to read letters from more than one hundred 
banks, warning Congress of what they would do if the bill should 


pass. For once Congress refused to be intimidated, and passed the 
act. As soon as the bill was in the hands of the President the bank 


presidents, cashiers, and directors surrounded him and induced him 
to veto the bill and defeat the law. Before this had been accom- 
plished, however, the banks had carried out their threats, and under 
the act of June 20, 1874, reduced their circulation over $18,000,000, 
causing great distress in business circles. Not satisfied with all the 
favors Congress has heaped upon them, they are now clamoring to 
have the taxes imposed upon them removed, but unwilling to have 
the interest on their bonds reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I made this brief review of the history of our legisla- 
tion in connection with these banks to show that they have been the 
favored institutions of the country, that they have been granted their 
every demand; also to show that they are by no means modest in their 
demands, but, like all corporations, are soulless, ever ready to take to 
themselves every advantage obtainable, regardless of the rights of 
others and of the business prosperity of our country, regardless of the 
cries of thousands of widows and orphans throughout our country 
and the wails of distress going up all over our land because of the 
grievous burdens laid upon the millions of laboring poor by reason of 
their unjust exactions. As before stated, I am satistied it is the set- 
tled purpose to so shape legislation as to continue this condition of 
things and still more strongly intrench themselves in their position. 
Their views and their policy have been clearly expressed and out 
lined in the damnable doctrine that ‘‘a national debt is a national! 
blessing.” Hence the only thing yet remaining for them to do is to 
control the revenues of the country and to deprive the greenback of 
its legal-tender quality. This done their scheme is complete. 

To the banks the perpetuation of the debt is an absolute neces- 
sity. Their notes are based upon the interest-bearing bonded debt. 
When these bonds are paid off their issues must cease. To postpone 
to as remote a date as possible or to prevent altogether the payment 
of the debt we now see the movement all along the line for a reduc- 
tion of taxation to the end that there may be no surplus revenues 
to further materially reduce the debt. If this course is adopted it 
will render a nullity the law creating the sinking fund. It will be 
in conflict with the policy of our fathers, with all acts of Congress 
from 1789 to 1860, as well as in direct violation of the repeated admo- 
nitions of Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the 
younger Adams, and Jackson. This move to have a national banking 
system founded upon a perpetual debt is not in accord with our insti- 
tutions. It is English, not American; it is monarchical, not repub- 
lican. 

I am fully satisfied there is no necessity for these banking institu- 
tions. Asound, uniform currency can be secured to the people with- 
out the bank cireulation. It is now in part furnished and can be 
wholly furnished by the issues of the Treasury without the interposi- 
tion of banks of issue. Treasury issue is the best paper money we 
can have, and has been and always will be most satisfactory to the 
people. 

The best estimates that can be made give the United States about 
one billion four hundred million dollars circulating medium, con- 
sisting of coin, coin certificates, legal-tender notes or greenbacks, 
and national-bank notes. In round numbers, we have about seven 
hundred millions of greenbacks and national-bank notes together, 
nearly equally divided, so that at the present time all are agreed 
that in addition to our coin circulation that amount is necessary for 
the transaction of the business of the country. In fact, the opimon 
is general that a larger volume than we now have would add to our 
prosperity. Our per capita is but little over $20. The per capita of 


England is above $40; France and Belgium, above $50. Almost 
every country is more than the United States. s 
The business interest of this country, if not at the present time, 


will soon demand at least one billion of paper money in addition to 
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our coin circulation, instead of the seven hundred millions we now 
have. I think I might say this is ete roe by all who have given 
the subject any thought. None see and understand this better than 
the managers of the national banks. The question now presented 
is, How shall this circulation be furnished ? 

The bank party believe that we should perpetuate the debt, con- 
tinue our banking system, substituting bank notes for greenbacks, 
and thus furnish all this circulation through the banks, whileI, anu 
I think the great mass of the people, if they could be heard, believe 
that whatever paper circulation is necessary should be supplied by 
the —_ States Treasury direct, and not through the medium of 
the banks. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill to recharter the national banks, in 
my judgment, is but one more move upon the financial checker- 
board that is to commit this great Government to the damnable her- 
esy ‘that a national debt is a national blessing,” and thus chain our 
people for generations yet unborn to the chariot-wheels of the money- 
king and the corporation car of the privileged few and make of them 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

Those who think we have the best financial system that the world 
has ever seen or that can be devised, and who so admire it as to now 
be willing to perpetuate it by legislating for its continuance and are 
ready to enter upon a policy of reducing taxation that the bonded 
debt upon which this system is based may be perpetuated, should re- 
member that it is a costly contrivance for the producing and laboring 
people—those who in the end foot all bills and pay all debts. 

This billion of currency furnished through the national banks, as 
this system contemplates, would require at least $1,000,000,000 in 
interest-bearing bondsasa base. The annual interest on these bonds 
at 3 per cent. would be thirty millions, and in thirty-three years and 
four months would equal the principal ; at 4 per cent. would be forty 
millions per annum, and would equal the principal in twenty-five 
years; and at 5percent. would be $50,000,000 per annum, and would 
equal the principal in twenty years. 

These bonds are non-taxable and bear none of the burdens of the 
Government, while the people who pay the taxes and support the 
Government must also pay the interest on these bonds to the banks, 
who under the proposed banking system are the holders. But this is 
not all. The already overburdened people, before they can use the 
currency, must pay the banks from 5to 10 per cent. interest on it, 
in accordance with the State law in which the bank is located. 
Thus, for a billion of currency furnished by the banks the people pay 
interest on a billion of bonds and interest on a billion of currency. 
The debt of England, which in round numbers is two billion dollars, 
has in two hundred years drawn twenty-four billions in interest, or 
twelve times the principal—enough to make the few very rich and 
the many very poor. May this not be the chief cause of the distress- 
ing poverty of her masses, and in it do we not see the future of Amer- 
ica?’ I say emphatically that no better scheme can ever be devised, 
and none that will more surely enslave the great body of the peo- 
ple and build up a moneyed aristocracy, than to fasten upon them a 
perpetual debt the interest of which is a mortgage forever. 

Under the acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, the power 
has been conferred upon these banking institutions to contract or 
expand the currency at their will and pleasure—certainly a most dan- 
gerous power to be placed in the hands of corporations. The limit 
of intlation is only the limit of the bonds of the United States or the 
ability of the banks to command them. This is a power by which 
they can increase all property values, real and personal, as they deem 
best for their own interest. The control of the money of the United 
States is conferred by the Constitution upon Congress. They may, 
if they see proper, contract or expand the currency of the country, 
but they have no right under the Constitution, as I understand it, 
to transfer that power to any banks or corporations. Recently the 
banks have been taking out currency more rapidly than ever before. 
I predict that, if the present bill becomes a law, it will be but ashort 
time until the volume of the currency is greatly increased, property 
values largely inflated, and the business of the country, in a meas- 
ure, placed upon a fictitious basis. Then will follow necessarily, 
uuder the laws of commerce and trade, a corresponding contraction, 
the result of which is paralysis of enterprise, stagnation of trade, 
decrease of production, labor thrown out of employment, and in- 
creased poverty, distress, and suffering throughout our land. 

The banks cax., under existing law, surrender their currency at 
pleasure; and that they may not be subjected to the annoyance and 
delay of gathering up their notes, which are circulating among the 
people, it is provided that greenbacks may be deposited in the Treas- 
ury in lieu of them, and there held until the bank notes are redeemed. 
When so redeemed they are to be destroyed. By this means, so long 
as the legal-tender notes and the bank notes remain about equal in 


(uantity, they can retire one-half of the paper circulation, create a | 


panie, and reduce the price of all commodities 50 per cent. in a short 
tme. This, in reality, gives them control of the market value of all 
property. They can dictate the price of the poor man’s bread as well 


as the earnings of his toil and labor. The bill now under consideration | 


proposes a renewal of this dangerous power in their hands. It will 
hot do for gentlemen to say that if they do hold such power they will 
hot exercise it. All history and our own experience teacbes to the 
contrary. 


It was charged, and no doubt truly, that the United States Bank, 
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whose charter expired in 1836, subsidized the press, controlled mem 

bers of Congress, attempted to control elections, State and national, 
and but for the iron will and great personal influence of President 
Jackson, would have done so, thus forcing (at that early period in 
our history) this Government into the adoption of the policy that its 





circulating medium should be furnished through the intervention of 
' banks and its volume controlled by chartered corporation. 


It was a 
life-and-death struggle at that time with the people, led by Jackson 
on one side, and the corporations and money-power, with the United 
States Bank at the head, on the other. 

If a bank with a capital of only thirty-five millions, and twenty- 
five or thirty branches in the United States, could wield such an in- 
fluence in the management of public affairs, let me inquire, what 
may we not expect from two to five thousand banks, located in every 
town and hamlet in our land, commanding a capital of from five 
hundred million to a billion dollars, all acting in concert ? 

We are not left in ignorance in this matter, nor are we without 
example. It is an open secret that the banks contribute large sums 
of money to every fund to be used at elections, the result of which 
in the least affects or might affect them. Their mighty power is felt 
everywhere; its effects are witnessed on every hand. They build 
up or they pulldown. They elect to position their friends or hur! 
from place those who oppose their wishes. They act in perfect har- 
mony, are united as one man, and to-day their power is almost resist- 
less. They command, and itis obeyed. A striking and humiliating 
illustration of this truth was witnessed one year ago in the veto of 
the 3 per cent. funding bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with alarm that the people regard corporate 
interference in the management of our public affairs, in the formation, 
administration, and adjudication of the laws of the land. It isa 
notorious fact, as the history of our financial legislation which I have 
been reviewing abundantly proves, that the dictn™ of the banks is 
law. Any measure they seek to obtain seldom, if e, »r, fails, and any 
measure they seek to thwart never becomes a law. In every contest 
where the people have sought to resist their demands or curb their 
power the banks have come out triumphant,and gather to them- 
selves the spoils of victory. In my humble judgment there is immi- 
nent danger of the people of the United States passing wholly under 
the control of aggregated capital. 

The history of other nations as well as that of our own country 
the history of almost every State in this Union, notably my own 
State, (California,) shows plainly that all important legislation is 
molded by corporations. The bank corporations, the railroad cor 
porations, and telegraph corporations are triumvirate monopolies eu 
throned, before whose mighty power our rulers bow. Their joint in 
tluence is wholly irresistible. So observable has this become * that 
he who runs may read.” So absolute is their sway that a statesman 
not long since remarked “ that he ws not sare but that the time had 
come when it would be better to hand over the control of the Gov- 
ernment to the corporations entirely ; that were it done they would 
no more control then than they do now, but likely would control by 
less corrupting and demoralizing influences.” 

Seeing, sirs, that Congress, the representative body of fifty millions 
of people, chosen from their midst, the law-making branch of this 
great Government, is powerless before this triple-headed sovereign, 
and unable to enter upon or carry out a policy against the wishes of 
the banks and in the interest of the people, I think we should at 
least stand our ground and resist the further invasion of the rights of 
the people and the usurpation of the functions of Government. We 
should not pass this or any other law rechartering these banks, or that 
looks to perpetuating in their hands the power that rightfully belongs 
to the people and of which they never should have been deprived. 

What Congress should have done long ago, and that which would 
have been in the interest of all the people, and what should now be 
done, is to pass a law making provision for substituting Treasury 
notes for bank notes, redeem the bonds of the Government to the ex 
tent of the present bank circulation, and discontinue all banks of issue 
at the end of twenty years from the passage of the law under which 
they were organized. Let them bank if they desire, but upon coin 
or Treasury notes, as other banks do. 

We should also promptly revise the tariff on a just and equitable 
basis, not in the interest of free trade or protection, but with a view 
to producing the greatest amount of revenue, maintain our internal 
revenue taxes, especially upon whisky and tobacco, and extinguish 
the debt at the earliest date possible. ‘This is the only process by 
which the people can be relieved of their burdens and free them- 
selves from this oppression. 

Gentlemen may discourse eloquently about the people being ground 
down by taxation, and let their souls run out in sympathy for them. 
Do not deceive yourselves with the belief that you will gain popu- 
larity by such propositions to reduce taxation. Let me inquire what 
are your propositions for reducing taxation, and who do you propose 
to relieve; is it really those who bear the burdens of Government and 
are entitled te your sympathy? Let ussee, using the language of the 

entleman from Texas [ Mr. MILLs] while discussing the funding bill 
in the Forty-sixth Congress: 


How much do you propose to reduce the tax on sugar, that is taxed from 62 to 
73 per cent.? On rice, that is taxed 100 per cent.# On salt, that is taxed from 40 
to 66 per cent.? On cotton goods, that are taxed from 61 to71 per cent.# On win- 
dow-glass, that is taxed from 90 to 116 per cent.# On iron, that is taxed from 70 
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to 90 per cent.? On candy, that is taxed from 100 to 153 per cent.? The children 
of poor folks would like for it to come near enough for them to get a lick at it oc- 
casionally. How much do you propgse to reduce the taxes on spices, that are all 
the way from 181 to 461 per cent.? How much on wool and woolen goods, so es- 
sential to the comfort of tifty millions of people in winter? They are taxed from 
60 to 90 per cent. How much on blankets and wool hats, that are taxed 89 per 
cent. ? Is it not a shame that woolen clothing is taxed 90 per cent.? How many 
thousands are to-day destitute of such comforts because they are not within their 
reach? These taxes are shamefully oppressive. They are so exorbitant that they 
defraud the Government and rob the people. 

And yet the gentlemen whoare here urging a repeal of taxes would not so much 
as touch them with their little fingers. Who is it, then, that is so ne with 
taxes? Why, the banks. The little tax on their circulation must be repealed 
What next? The tax on bank deposits must be repealed. What next? The tax 
on bank capital must be repealed. Whatnext? Thetaxon bank checks must be 
repealed. It is banks, and only banks—banks first, banks last, and banks all the 
time. The banks in whose vaults are two thousand millions of money, and who 
are receiving a bounty from the Government of over $15,000,000 annually as inter- 
est on the bonds they have deposited, while 90 per cent. of them have been paid 
in dollars that are equal in value to gold, are no doubt greatly oppressed. 


Sir, the people are not to be fooled. The American people are a 
reading people, they are political economists, and I shall be surprised 
if many Representatives do not find upon their return to their con- 
stituency that they will be able to give them information upon sub- 


jects that have been considered in this House and inform them of 


measures to which they have given no attention. The people under- 
stand that the national debt has to be paid at some time ; they under- 
stand also that it is drawing interest and will draw interest until it 
is paid. From this they know there is no escape. They also know 
that they have already paid in interest an amount equal to the prin- 
cipal. They know and understand that it is in the hands of money- 
kings, banking corporations, and Shylocks who fatten upon the 
interest which they must finally pay. They understand that it is non- 
taxable and bears none of the burdens of Government. They under- 
stand that by manipulating the legislation of the country it has been 
made the base of a banking system by which they are made to pay 
interest on a large part of the money they are compelled to use; and 
they understand as well as we do that efforts are being made to per- 
petuate this condition of things. Hence, sir, they regard the debt not 
only as a burden from which they desire speedy relief but as a source 
ot danger to their liberties and a thing now being used to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. The people understand all this, and 
know there is but one avenue that leads to relief, and that is its 
speedy and complete extinguishment. With this prospect before them, 
this morning star of hope blazing in the horizon, heralding the dawn 
of the day of their relief, they are willing to sutferon. They will not 
uphold any policy that seeks to perpetuate this debt, whether by the 
reduction of the revenues to a point where nothing can be applied 
to its payment, or by raising the tariff dues in the interest of protec- 
tion to a point where it amounts to prohibition, and thus destroy the 
revenues, so that no reduction of the debt can be made. 

The efforts now being made to reduce taxation relates wholly to 
internal revenue and not to import duties. The principal reduction 
proposed, besides whisky and tobacco, is the abolition of the tax of 
1 per cent. on the circulation of the banks and the tax on their de- 
posits as well as upon the deposits of all banking institutions. None 
of these taxes should be removed. Whisky and tobacco are articles 
not of necessity, but of luxury and evil, and should therefore be made 
to compensate for the evil, so far as it can be done, by bearing the 
burdens of Government. 

The tax on the bank circulation should not be removed, because 
1 per cent. perannum isa very small tax for the privilege of extort- 
ing double interest from the people on almost their entire capital, 
aside from the power given them to control the property valuation. 

The tax on deposits, one-half of 1 per cent. should not be removed, 
because the banks do not pay interest upon but a very small portion 
of their deposits. They make interest on a very large portion of it; 
therefore they can well afford to pay this tax, especially the national 
banks, 

The tax on the checks of merchants, dealers, and business men, 
which is paid by them and not by the banks, might be repealed. It 
is an unnecessary tax upon commerce, and can well be dispensed 
with. There are other minor internal taxes that might be abolished, 
because they are more a source of annoyance than of revenue. But 
to any material reduction of the revenues by which the time will be 
prolonged when our country shall be liberated from the thralldom of 
debt Iam unalterably opposed. 

Mr. Speaker, our present national banking system is a departure 
from the teachings of the fathers of this Republic and in direct oppo- 
sition to the fundamental doctrine of the Democratic party. 

I confess that Lam ata loss to understand how any one calling 
himself a Democrat can uphold the national banking system and be 
willing to enter upon a policy that seeks to perpetuate the bonded debt 
upon which this system is based. 

Washington, in his farewell address, used these words: 

Avoid the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasion of expense but 
by vigorous exertions in time of peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable 
wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burdens 
which we ourselves Ought to bear. 


Jefferson, in a letter to John W. Eppes, of September 11, 1813, (vol- 
ume 6, page 199, Jefferson’s Works,) speaking of State banks, said: 


Pank paper must be suppressed and the circulating medium be restored to the 
nation to whom it belongs. 


It is the only fund on which they can rely for loans ; 


| bank power. 
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it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one for 
every necessary purpose. 

Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, bearing or not bearing interest, as may be 
found necessary, thrown into circulation, will take the place of so much gold and 
silver, which last when crowded will find an effiux into other countries and thus 
keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level. 

° Let banks continue if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for 
reasury notes. 


Again, Andrew Jackson had positive convictions upon this subject. 
Hear what he has to say: 

The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and its stockhold. 
ers will most pr obably apply for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid 
the evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involving such important’prin. 
ciples and such deep pecuniary interests, I feel that I cannot, in justice to the 
parties interested, too soon present it to the deliberate consideration of the Legisla- 
ture and the poapte. Both the constitutionality and the expediency of the law 
creating this bank are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens - 
and it must be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of establishing a 
uniform and sound currency. e 

Under these circumstances, if such an institution is deemed essential to the fiscal 
operations of the Government, 1 submit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether a 
national one, founded upon the credit of the Government and its revenues might 
not be devised which would avoid all constitutional difficulties, and at the same 
time secure all the advantages to the Government and country that were expected 
to result from the present bank.—Opinions of Andrew Jackson, message of December 
8, 1829, Statesman’s Manual, volume 2, pages 713, 714. 

A bank of the United States is, in many respects, convenient for the Govern. 
ment and useful to the people. Entertaining this opinion, and deeply impressed 
with the belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed by the existing 
bank are unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of the rights of the States. 


| and dangerous to the liberties of the people, I felt it my duty, at an early period 


of my administration, to call the attention of Congress to the practicability of or- 


| ganizing an institution combining all its advantages and obviating these objections. 


I sincerely regret that in the act before me I can perceive none of those modifica- 
tions of the bank charter which are necessary, in my opinion, to make it cow. 
patible with justice, with sound policy, or with the Constitution of our country. 

It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of executing the constitu- 
tional power **to coin money and regulate the value thereof.’ Congress have es 
tablished a mint to coin money, and passed laws to regulate the value thereof. The 
money so coined, with its value so regulated, and such foreign coins as Congress 
may adopt, are the only currency known to the Constitution. But if they have 
other power to regulate the currency, it was conferred to be exercised by them- 
selves, and not to be transferred to a corporation. If the bank be established for 
that purpose, with a charter unalterable without its consent, Congress have parted 
with their power for a term of years, during which the Constitution is a dead let 
ter. It is neither necessary nor proper to transfer its legislative powers to such 
bank, and therefore unconstitutional.—Jackson’s veto messaye, July 10, 1832, States- 
man’s Manual, volume 2, page 767. 

It being thus established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the United 
States was converted into u permanent electioneering engine, it appeared to me 
that the path of duty which the executive department of the Government ought 
to pursue was not doubtful As by the terms of the bank charter no officer but 
the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the deposits, it seemed to me that this 
authority ought to be at once exerted to deprive that great corporation of the sup- 
port and countenance of the Government in such a use of its funds and such an 
exertion of its power. In this point of the case the question is distinctly pre 
sented, whether the people of the United States are to govern through represent 
atives chosen by their unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a 
great corporation are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment and con 
trol their decisions. It must now be determined whether the bank is to have its 
candidates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the lowest, or whether 
candidates on both sides of political questions shall be brought forward as heret 
fore, and supported by the usual means.—Message, December 3, 1833, Statesman s 
Manual, volume 2, page 837. 


These extracts, in fact the whole history of our Government, show 
conclusively that the doctrine and traditions of the Democratic party, 
as taught by these fathers, are in opposition to the circulating me 
dium being furnished to the people through banking corporations, 
as well as against the policy that would perpetuate the debt, as a 
“moral canker” upon the country. Opposition to such a policy has 
found expression in every National Democratic platform from 1840 to 
L650. 

The following is the language of the platform in 1856, which con- 
tains = precise language of all the platforms which preceded it 
since 1840: 


6. That Congress has no power to chartera national bank; that we believe such 
an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, danger! 
ous to our republican institutions and the liberties of the people, and calculated to 
place the busmess of the country within the control of a concentrated money power, 
amd above the laws and the will of the people ; and that the results of Democratic 
legislation, in this and all other financial measures upon which issues have been 
made between the two political parties of the country, have demonstrated to can 
did and practical men of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility, in all busi 
ness pursuits. s : 

7. That the separation of the moneys of the Government from banking institu- 
tions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Governmentand the rights 
of the people. 


L.ven down to 1868 these words formed a part of the platform that 
expressed the sentiments of the national Democracy: 

3. Payment of the public debt of the United States as rapidly as practicable; 
all moneys drawn from the people by taxation, except so much as is requisite for 
the necessities of the Government, economically administered, being honestly 
applied to such payment, and where the obligations of the Government do not 
expressly state upon their face, or the law under which they were issued does not 


| provide that they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in right and in justice, to be 


paid in the lawful money of the United States. 

4. Equal taxation of every species of property according to its real value, 
including Government bonds a other public securities. 

5. One currency for the Government and the people, the laborer and the office- 
holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the bondholder. 


Now, sirs, I ask Democrats to stand by the ancient landmarks of 
our party; do not be seduced by false doctrines, nor bend the kneo 


| to the money-gods. ‘Do not desert the people in this their day of 
| peril. 


As in the days of Jackson, we are brought face to face with the 
In the days of Jackson ‘it wasestablished by unques- 








tionable proof that the Bank of the United States was converted into 
4 permanent electioneering engine.” So it is equally clear now that 
the banks are an organized power in every election, to shape public 
policy in their interest and to perpetuate their rule. 

As in the days of Jackson, ‘ when the question was distinctly pre- 
scented, whether the people of the United States were to govern 
through Representatives chosen by their unbiased suffrage, or whether 
the power and moncy of a great corporation were to be secretly ex- 
erted to influence their judgment and control their decisions,” so now 
the question is again presented, whether the corporations on one 
hand or the people on the other shall rule this country. 

In making these remarks, I am not to be understood as favoring 
paper money, or What might be properly called credit money, by no 
means. I prefer gold and silver, the money of the world. I, in part, 
represent a State where gold and silver is the currency used by all 
the people—they prefer it; a paper dollar is seldom ever seen in the 
channels of circulation. If there was gold and silver enough to 
transact the business of the country I should condemn the policy 
that would aim to issue one dollar of circulation for which there was 
not a dollar on deposit to redeem the same. But as we have not a 
sufficient quantity of those metals to supply the wants of trade as 
money, it is the duty of Congress to make necessary provision for 
supplying this deficiency. This, I contend, should be done direct from 
the national Treasury, by paper issue bottomed on taxes and redeem- 
able for all debts due the Government, and not through the medium 
of banks. Iam to be understood as uncompromisingly opposed to the 
policy that double taxes the people for this paper issue to supply the 
deficiency of gold and silver and hand over both taxes to corporations. 
] cenounce it as high-handed robbery. I denounce the policy that 
permits the volume of the currency to be contracted by corporations 

in outrage and subversion of the people’s rights. I regard any 
policy that looks to the perpetuation of the national debt as dangerous 
inthe extreme, and denounce it as anti-republican and undemocratic. 
| predict that if such a policy be persisted in and carried out, the 
liberties of this great people will go down in blood and be lost in 
pove rty. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


lhe House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stip- 
itions relating to Chinese— 


n 


Mr. WISE, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question under consideration has been so fully 
ind exhaustively discussed in this and in the other end of the Capi- 
tol that I hesitate to trespass even for a brief space of time upon 
the patience and indulgence of this House. I do not hope to be able 
to make any new or striking presentation of it, my purpose in rising 
to speak simply being to place myself more emphatically upon the 
record as in sympathy with the chject proposed to be accomplished 
by this bill than I eould by a simple vote. This question is of a 
gravity to demand our most serious consideration, and the problem 
too Important to be treated with levity or indifference. Immigra- 
tion exerts a wonderful influence upon our civilization and upon our 
growth and development as a nation, and the subject is worthy of 
the study and reflection of our wisest statesmen. 

he people on the Pacific slope have spoken with no uncertain 
sound, and with a unanimity almost unexampled. I am unwilling 
to believe that in their loud and earnest demands for relief they have 
seen controled by blind passion and unreasoning prejudices. These 
appeals to Congress for the application of a remedy tor what is con- 
sidered as a great and growing evil come to us from men in every 
waik and grade of life, and I am convinced that a real and not an 
lMaginary cause exists to produce them. These bitter complaints 
come to us not alone from the laboring classes, who in their various 
callings are confronted with an unequal and degrading competition, 
ut trom others also whose conclusions are the result of intelligent 
observation and reflection. 

lhe object sought to be accomplished by this bill is the suspension 
ofthe immigration of Chinese laborers for the period of twenty years. | 
‘here are some who hold to the opinion that a suspension for so many 
years Is unreasonable and amounts to prohibition, and therefore is 
violative of the stipulation of our treaty with the Government of 
China. These are the words : 
ware limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chi- 
sy rt aa ” United States as laborers, other classes not being included | 

‘ 8. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers shall be of such 
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a character only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspen- 
sion of immigration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment 
or abuse. 


By the terms of this treaty the United States may limit or sus- 
pend, but may not prohibit. ‘Such suspension shall be reason- 
able,” and that is the only limitation upon our right to stop for a 
time at least the immigration of Chinese laborers. In the treaty it 
is recognized and conceded that the necessity for a ‘‘ suspension ” 
may arise, and when it shall the Government of the United States 
is authorized to act as may be deemed best for the interests of the 
country, its welfare and prosperity. 

The remedy must be commensurate with the disease, and its ap- 
plication must be for such time as will produce the desired results. 
I am ata loss to discover by what process of reasoning, by what rule 
of interpretation gentlemen have arrived at the conclusion that a 
suspension for ten years would be reasonable but for twenty years 
would not be. Many and great events have followed each other in 
quick succession during the past twenty years. During that period 
we have grown rapidly in wealth, population, and power, and our 
advancement in the arts and sciences has far exceeded the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine. But while it is true that much has 
been accomplished in the past twenty years, and it is likely that the 
developments in the future will be as rapid and wonderful as they 
have been in the past, years are not to be counted in the life of a 
nation as in that of an individual. If we shall find that we have 
made a mistakeI see no obstacle in the way of receding from it. In 
the proposed legislation we are actuated by no hostility or unfriendly 
feelings toward the government or peopie of China. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have not the time nor the inclination to pursue 
further the subject in thisconnection. While lam for keeping faith 
with all nations, and would not consciously, even to gain an advan- 
tage, step a hair’s breadth beyond the limit of this treaty, I am sat- 
istied that we have the right to ‘‘suspend” for the period named in 
the bill, and that it is our duty toexercise it. While muchof sickly 
sentimentality has been indulged in, no other objections worthy of 
mention have beenadvanced. I call attention to the fact that no gen- 
tleman in this discussion has dared (I use the word in no offensive 
sense) to put himself on record as entertaining the opinion that 
Chinese immigration is desirable, and that it ought not to be re- 
strained and limited. There are some, it is true, who have advanced 
the opinion that cheap labor is a blessing, and that the multiplica- 
tion of industrial pursuits would be the logical result of its employ- 


ment; but even they have not denied that the unlimited influx of 


Chinese might be an evil. I want to say right here that I do not 
share in this opinion, and I cannot see a blessing in the degradation 


of our working people to a servile condition. I entertain the belief 


that the condition of that State is the happiest and best in which 
the wages of labor are such as to enable the laboring classes to main- 
tain their self-respect and to furnish the means for the comfortable 
maintenance of their families and the education of their children. 

They are inconsistent who maintain that the industries of the 
country should be fostered and sustained by a protective policy, and 
yet are unwilling to give protection and security to labor, which is 
the chief element in production, and without which those industries 
could not exist. I hold to the opinion that the laborer is entitled to 
a fair share in the profits of the business in which he may be em- 
ployed, and that he ought not to be placed in a condition to accept 
the alternative of starvation or of working for a remuneration in- 
sufficient to afford a comfortable living for himself and family. If 
time permitted it might be shown by abundant citations from the 
report of the joint select committee appointed to investigate Chinese 
immigration that white men and women in California have been 
forced to abandon various callings by the competition of cheap Chi- 


nese labor, and that the result has been to increase the profits of 


capital, but not to cheapen to the consumer the articles of production. 

I shall always steadily and firmly resist those whose utterances are 
in the interest of capital against labor, of monopolies against the rights 
of man. In the competition between the Caucasian and Asiatic 
races the conditions are all opposed to the former and the advan- 
tages in favor of the latter. 

The Chinese are not encumbered with families, and they live hud- 
dled together, in large numbers, in the same room, so that they re- 
quire no more for their subsistence than has been found sufficient for 
the maintenance of convicts in our prisons. I cannot entertain the 
opinion that blessings will tlow from the degradation of our working 
people to such a condition, and I can tell gentlemen that the intel- 
ligent representatives of the negro race are as much opposed to it as 
are the whites. While I would not fan the fires of passion and preju- 
dice, I tell gentlemen plainly that the laboring classes will not 
tamely submit to what they feel to be a wrong and injustice, and 
that discords and sanguinary results are inevitable. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, Mr. TAYLOR, whose presenta- 
tion of his side of the case is not exceeded, in my humble judgment, 
in ability and eloquence by that of any other opponent of this meas 
ure, was careful to express in this connection his convictions in lan- 
guage too plain to be mistaken. He is reported in the RECORD as 
having said: 

The reason I object to the bill chiefly and finally is because it changes essen- 
tially our condition as a nation; it changes our condition before the world. It is 
taking upon us an exclusiveness that has not belonged to us in the past, and for 
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one I am not willing to do that. But, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say in justice to 
myself I hope my remarks have not been understood as favoring a further immi- 
gration of theChinese. I deplore their presence here as much asanyman. Ihave 
not been addressing myself to that branch of the subject. I want no more of them. 

If it is not desirable to have more of them, if ‘‘ unrestricted immi- 
gration is an evil of great magnitude” 
something to be deplored, I cannot see why we should hesitate to 
change our condition before the world and to take upon ourselves an 
exclusiveness in regard to them that has not belonged to us in the 
past. Their presence here is to be deplored, says the honorable gen- 
tleman. We have the statement of the joint special committee, ap- 
pointed by the two Houses of Congress to investigate this subject, 
“that the influx of Chinese is a standing menace to republican 
institutions on the Pacific and the existence there of Christian civil- 
ization.” We have the concurrent testimony of hundreds of intelli- 
gent witnesses, unbiased by prejudice, that it isa great and growing 
evil, demanding the application of a speedy remedy, and yet we are 
gravely told that we must continue in a ruinous policy because a 
departure from it ‘‘ changes our condition before the world.” For one 
I hesitate not to say, if there is a necessity for it our condition ought 
to be changed, and that we ought now “to take upon ourselves an 
exclusiveness that has not belonged to us in the past.” Self-preser- 
vation is the tirst law of nature, and if we have the right, which is 
admitted, I hold it to be aduty to provide against that which is dan- 
gerous to the existence of our free institutions, to Christian civiliza- 
tien, and to social order. 

But as to thisclass of immigrants we have already adopted a policy 
of exclusiveness, for while they have been permitted to come and 
remain here, they have been excluded from citizenship and from the 
enjoyment of the political rights and privileges accorded freely to im- 
migrants from other and more favored nations. We have opened wide 
our doors for theirreception, but they remain a foreign element in our 
midst, alien in feeling, and without any appreciation or knowledge 
of our institutions, of our political or social organizations. No one 
has dared to say that he is in favor of conferring upon them the 
franchise and permitting them to become by naturalization a com- 
ponent part of the body-politic. The evidence is clear to the effect 
that they “have no conception of representative and free institutions; 
that there has not been and that there cannot be amalgamation, and 


are in the Pacific States in such numbers as that they could control 
elections there if given the ballot, and the vast hive from which a 


In the light of all the testimony in regard to the Chinese I am satis- 
fied that we cannot, with a due regard for the safety of the States 
in which they exist, confer upon them the ballot, and we are con- 
strained by a wise policy to withhold from them political rights and 
privileges. lam satistied that this indigestible mass, alien in feel- 
ing, pagan in religion, inferior in mental and moral qualities, kept 
in this exceptional and anomalous condition, is a continual menace 
to the existence of republican institutions and likely to produce dis- 
orders. We are not left to speculation on this subject, but the evi- 
dence is abundant to the effect that serious contlicts have resulted 


from the presence in the Pacific States of the class proposed to be | 


excluded by this bill. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] attempted to 
account for the disorders and violent outbreaks which from time 
to time have oceurred in California, in a manner which would have 
excited a smile if he had not mentioned it with so much of gravity : 

A ship comes in loaded with these coolies. They are unloaded on the wharf 
and get into their carts. Half-grown, wild boys on the whart and in the streets 


throw mud and stones at them, and load them with abuse which I shall not de- 
scribe. Finally a warfare exists between the two races, and that is to be deplored. 


A warfare between races is always to be deplored, but its origin is not 
to be found in the pranks and disorderly conduct of mad, wild boys. I 
venture to tell him that the warfare between the races is inevitable. 
The people of San Francisco may be no better but they are no worse 
than those residing in other portions of our Union. I venture the 
assertion that similar conflicts would occur in the district repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Ohio if the same conditions existed 
there. They have a deeper significance, and they mark the struggles 
of the laboring classes, who are subjected by the influx of cheap 
Chinese labor to an unequal and degrading competition, in resist- 
ance to their exclusion from the channels of industry, to which they 
are accustomed, and to avert from themselves and families the prob- 
ability of a servile dependence. 

Allusion has been made in the progress of this discussion to the 
negro race. Ido not propose to rake over the embers of the past to 
arouse afresh the hates and animosities which, happily for us, have 
in great part ceased toexist. ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.” I 
can speak upon this subject without passion or prejudice. Having 
known him trom my childhood I have none but the kindliest feelings 
toward the negro. The ancestors of those now here did not come of 
their own free will and accord, and they were brought from their na- 
tive homes to satisfy the demands of a grasping cupidity. I will not 
pause here to inquire upon whom the responsibility rests for their in- 
troduction and for the dire consequences which have followed it. I 
read the history of the past that I may gather wisdom from experi- 
ence, 


and their presence here is | 











| man, 
| rang out upon the air from the throats of men known to each othe: 


| they attach themselves. 
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The negroes now in this country were born here, and they have a 
right to remain. Justice and humanity alike require that we should 
discharge our duty to them fully and cheerfully. As a southern 
Representative upon this floor I take pride and pleasure in making 
here the declaration that I recognize that obligation, and that I wil] 
cheerfully sustain all measures having for their object the educa- 
tion and elevation of that race and the amelioration of its condi- 
tion. They have no better nor truer friends than are to be found 
among the intelligent and humane citizens of the South among 
whom they were born and reared. [hope to God that the experiment 
of eonferring upon them the ballot may not prove a failure, and [| 
hold it to be a sacred duty to do all which can be done to make it 
success. But we cannot close our eyes to the fact that conflicts 
have occurred from the presence of the non-assimilating white ani 
black races. Thousands of valuable lives have been sacrificed in 
the long and bitter struggles which have followed their introduction 
into this country. 

The originating cause of our civil war was not philanthropy for 
the negro; it was not waged for his emancipation, though that was 
one of its logical results. I repeat that the negroes now in this coun- 
try were born here, and that we are under an obligation as to them 
which cannot with honor or safety be disregarded. But our experi- 
ence in reference to the negro race has not been such as to convince 
us that it is safe to make the experiment with the Chinese. The ques- 
tion now presented to us is whether we will invite or permit the 
introduction of a large and indigestible mass of pagan Mongolians 
from whose presence disorders and conflicts are inevitable. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] sounds the alarm “ that this bill, 
whether meant for them or not, strikes at our foreign citizens and 
their security,” and speaking in this connection he says: 

We know not when the next gate will be erected nor where the foundations wil! 
be laid. It is the first break in the levee; when the waters stream over the cre 
vasse will follow as the levee gives way. The way that we have been traveling 
the road that we have been making, has been straight and in one direction. If 
that way is encumbered, and our feet led from it, where shall we be brought up ' 
Where will it end? Who lives that can tell? 

Those of you that remember the years of 1854 and 1855 need not be told what 
prejudice may do when craftily excited. Good citizens then traveled the streets 


nights lest the Catholic hired girls should poison the wells. Their remedy was 
the exclusion of a foreign non-assimilating religion. ‘‘ Put none but Americans 


7 _—s y - | on guard to-night” was the cry that went up; and waralmost commenced between 
that all the conditions are opposed to assimilation.” Already they | 


races then upon the ground of non-assimilation. 


I thank the gentleman for the allusion. The foreign citizens and 


: soe : ; , | the Catholics of this country have not forgotten and they cannot for- 
supply may be drawn teeming with millionsis almost inexhaustible. | 


get that period in our history referred to by the honorable gentle- 
The cry ‘* Put none but Americans on guard to-night” then 


by grips and signs and associated in secret orders by solemn oaths. 
This tidal-wave of proscription swept over New England and the 
States of the North. And then it was that upon the soil of Virginia, 
under the banner of the invincible Democracy, the battle for civil 
and religious liberty was fought over again, and the black knight, 
with his visor down, met there his first defeat. The proscriptive 
party to which he referred did not have its origin in any warfare 
growing out of non-assimilating races or religions, and its fate was 
not such as to invite another similar attempt. 

We welcome the coming to our shores of the staid, sturdy, and 
thrifty German from Fatherland, of the warm-hearted, genial, and 
liberty-loving sons of the Emerald Isle, of the gay and giddy French- 
man from the vine-clad hills of France. We hail their coming, and 
give to these a hearty welcome, because they can and do become fel- 
low-citizens in truth and in fact, and not alone in name, accommodat- 
ing themselves readily to our modes of thought and easily adapting 
themselves to our political methods. Though speaking different lan- 
guages, they bring with them a civilization similar to our own, and 
they soon become thoroughly identified with the communities to which 
Their blood becomes mingled with our 
blood, and in a few brief years their identity as a foreign element is 
lost by the process of absorption. The immigrant who may arrive 


| during this year from Germany, from Ireland, from Italy, from France, 


from Britain, or from the fair land of Poland, in the next generation 
will be represented here by sons and daughters native and to the 
manor born; and though descended from fathers and mothers whose 
eyes first beheld the light of heaven in foreign lands, they will be 
Americans all, thoroughly imbued with the spirit and genius of our 
free republican institutions, 4 

We welcome their coming not only because they are capable ot 
assimilation but because there is wealth in their muscle, wealth in 
their brains, riches far exceeding in value the mines of Nevada 
orthe golden sands of California. But not so with the Chinese. 
He is a Chinaman when he arrives and remains a Chinaman until 
he dies. There is and ought not to be any intermarriage between 
the Caucasian and Asiatic races. The Mongolian comes here and 
sets up for worship his hideous idols, and turning a deaf ear to the 
teachings of a higher, a purer, and a better religion, he goes through 


| all the disgusting forms of hisidolatrous worship. He 1s a stranger 


to the sweet and gentle influences of family. He never changes and 
never advances, but remains fixed in his habits and modes of thought, 
and cannot be elevated to the standard of a higher and purer civil- 
ization. But if I could I would not have the mingling of Caucasian 


blood with that of any inferior race. Looking to the future, I would 











rather that my country should be peopled with men and women of 
the highest type. 

Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


These are my sentiments, crudely expressed, it may be, but the 
earnest and honest convictions of my head and heart. I agree with 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio that sentiment is something not 
to be cast off and laid aside as a worthless garment. I agree with 
him that sentiment is thought as well as feeling. But knowing that 
radical differences exist between the Asiatic and Caucasian races, 
believing in my heart that amalgamation is neither possible nor de- 
sirable, [must adopt that course which I believe to be for the best 
interests of my country, its welfare, and prosperity. In the language 
of the eloquent Randolph of Roanoke : 

I would to God that for this single occasion I could utter my feelings in thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn. I would kindle a flame that should find an 
altar in every heart and burn to ashes the prejudices of the hour and the petty 
interests of the day, throwing a steady flame of light upon our path of duty and 
directing us forward to the permanent welfare, honor, and safety of the whole 
country. 


Retirement of National-Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 1, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2982) to retire national-bank notes. 


Mr. BURROWS said: 

My. SPEAKER: In rising to address this House upon the merits and 
advantages of this bill, lam not unmindful of the large stock of 
»rejudice I shall encounter on both sides of the House and of the 
opposition which this bill receives from the capitalists of the nation ; 

ud if my political colleagues here were ‘‘ ninety and nine,” instead 
of simply the latter, we should see here the grandest lobby that has 
assembled at Wasbington since the ‘credit strengthening act” was 
passed over thirteen years ago. It is with some degree of embar- 
iassment that I approach a subject of such paramount importance, 
second to none, unless it be the perpetuation of the Government 
itself, and it is so intricately and intimately interwoven with this as 
to permeate every avenue of trade and pulsate in every artery of 
business, industry, and enterprise; and it must be acknowledged that 
every citizen, from a Vanderbilt with his millions to the pauper in 
his rags, has an interest in this question. 

Here upon this floor I see men of large experience, tried statesmen, 
and of scholarly attainments; men who have been wont to study this 
subject for years, aided by the ripe experience of the statesmen of this 
and other countries, whose well-matured conclusions are printed upon 
10,000 pages. When I remember this and contrast it with my own 
brief life as a member of this body, I tremble! But, when I look 
back along the track of time, and behold the wrecks of millions of 
iortunes, and of disaster and ruin; when I think of the human suffer- 
ing and of the broken hearts, withered lives and blasted prospects, and 
the wail of anguish of the poor as they cry for bread, rendered so by 
the manipulations of those men who, through their systems of finance, 
bring on and produce these terrible financial cyclones that sweep 
away like blizzards from the north the accumulations of years, my 
blood tingles in my veins, my spirit rises, and I feel it not only a duty, 
but an exceeding great pleasure, to rise in my seat and defend that 
system of finance that ignores that so-called ‘‘ specie basis system,” 
which is but a delusion, a fallacy, a cunningly devised scheme of rob- 
bery and plunder! A mere bubble that bursts upon the slightest 
contraction or demand for the basis itself. 

lorty-four years ago John C. Calhoun said in a speech in the United 
States Senate: 

It is then my impression that in the present condition of the world a paper cur- 
reney, in some form, is almost indispensable in the financial and commercial opera- 
uons of civilized and extensive communities. 

If this was true then, how much more so now? Then the national 
(lebt was less than two million, ($1,878,223.) Now it is more than a 
thousand times greater, and our country is inhabited from ocean to 
ocean, and from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Electricity and 
steam have worked wonders in forty years, and gold, the commodity 
oney of the past, is almost discarded from the commercial transac- 
uons of to-day. 

_At the bankers’ convention, held at Niagara August 10, 1881, John 
fhompson, the veteran banker of New York, said: 

In fact there is at no time but an inadequate amount of real money to do busi- 
hess on. I feel confident that over 95 per cent. of our business and the business of 
England is doneon paper tokens, checks, drafts, notes, letters of credit, &c., which, 
as long as confidence is good, are a perfect substitute for money, but, like young 
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partridges, that disappear ‘‘on call,” not allowing even three days’ grace. Dis 
counts are declined, deposits drawn and hoarded. Thus not only the credit system 
and the money-token power is destroyed but the real money itself disappeared, 
not to be again visible until induced cut by an enormous depression in prices. 


Here is a voluntary admission that 95 per cent. of the business 
of the country is done with paper. The “real money,” so called by 
Mr. Thompson, is the gold of the country. Now, if 5 per cent. fur- 
nishes a safe basis,why not 4, 3,2, or even 1 percent.? Or let me go 
still further, and reduce the 1 per cent. to mills, or, as some one has 
aptly said, lock up a dollar in gold, throw away the key, and call it 
a basis. 

This system has come down to us from the past, and has nothing 
but age to commend it, while it reeks with the toil and blood of in- 
nocence, a robber in every age, and to-day the only true and real 
specie-basis currency in existence in the land is attempted to be 
swept away or retired from circulation, and by the same parties that 
profess themselves to be in favor of a “ specie-basis currency.” And 
why is this? Because here is $66,000,000 of money (currency ) issued 
by the Government that the banks can neither increase nor diminish. 
In a word, it is not their issue. Lest I should be misunderstood, I 
will quote the language of Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on page 11 of his report, under the heading “ silver cer- 
tificates.” He says: 


It is recommended, therefore, that measures be taken for a repeal of the act 
requiring the issue of such (silver) certificates and the early retirement of them 
from circulation. 

What reason is given for this recommendation? Only this, that 
the silver dollar is not large enough, contains but eighty-eight cents 
of pure silver. We ask, when, since the first silver dollar was coined 
by this Government, was it larger thanitnow is? Never. Save in 
a single instance in 1873 Congress authorized the coinage of the trade- 
dollar of 420 grains of silver, legal-tender to the amount of $5. Since, 
the fiat of the Government is taken off, and now it is not money at all, 
and it is universally discounted, although containing 74 grains more 
silver than the dollar of 1792, 1837, and 1879. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this bill proper, I desire to 
preface my argument by a few plain questions and answers. They 
are, What is money? What are its purposes? Who should issue it, 
and by whom should its volume be controlled? <A proper answer to 
these questions, however brief the explanation, will go far to aid in 
enabling us to appreciate the provisions of this bill. 

What is money? Plato says ‘‘ money is a creation of law to effect 
exchanges.” Aristotle says ‘‘ money is a measure of value, a medium 
of exchange; an invention of man, not a product of nature.” Money 
comes from moneudo, to stamp. As wax isnotaseal without the stamp, 
so metal is not money without the impression of sovereign authority. 
No higher authority can be given in answer to this question than these, 
and during the long centuries when nothing but metals formed the 
moneys of Europe, monarchs and kings were wont to increase the vol 
ume of money in times of stringency by the use of alloy, and that the 
courts sustained such action the history of all Europe attests. 

What are the purposes of money? Money is a necessary means of 
intercommunication between all the citizens of a stateor nation. It 
is the tool of trade; avehicle of commerce. It is in another, and very 
proper sense, an evidence of debt, a credit token, a bill of exchange 
on society. It performs for mankind, in the exchange of labor or 
property, just what, in quantity, is ascertained by the scales, yard- 
stick, half bushel, or gallon. Money is a representative of wealth, 
and is not wealth itself, except it be composed of a substance that 
may be used in the arts and sciences, and when so used it ceases to 
be money, and at once becomes a commodity. And an American 
citizen had just as well take gold and silver bullion to Europe to make 
his purchases or pay his traveling expenses as totake the American 
coined gold and silver. Both coined money and bullion will be 
thrown into the banker’s seales and weighed. So astoour Treasury 
notes or national-bank notes when they have served their day, and 
become worn or mutilated, they are saturated with water and ground 
to a pulp and sold by the pound, and are manufactured into toys and 
other articles, thus ceasing to be money, and becoming a mercantile 
commodity. 

Our nickels and pennies would not be worth much as commodities. 
Abroad, as money, nothing! The fiat of this Government makes 
them just what they are here—five cents andone cent. This brings 
us to our third question. Whoshould issue it? Or, if you prefer it, 
who should coin it? We are all familiar with the language of the 
Cofistitution, which declares that “Congress shall have power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,” &c. 
To coin is a verb, denoting an action, but does not prescribe the ma 
terial out of which the money is to be coined, made, manufactured, 
or created. Hence the Government has made it out of gold, silver, 
copper, nickel, and paper, five distinct materials, and has legalized 
the coins made or coined by other nations. Now, if Congress has this 
power no one else has, and the language of the Constitution being 
emphatic and specific Congress cannot delegate that power even to 
States, much less to corporations. It ischarged that greenbacks are 
not money; then what are national-bank notes? In what respect 
are they any better? It is sometimes said they are redeemable in 
gold, but this isnot true. They are redeemable inlawfulmoney. I 
desire to ask a few questions as I advance in my remarks, and one 

| that occurs to me just here is this: If Congress can create money for 
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the banks why not create money for itself? And still another is: 
If greenbacks were ever money, why are they not now? If they 
were never money, did the bondholder ever loan any money to the 
Government? And once more: If itis the bond, on which a bank note 
rests, that secures and makes it good, why is not that which makes 
and sustains the bond itself better ? 

The wealth of the nation is that which makes the bonds command 


a premit in all the markets of the world; it is not the amount of | : 
cs spmneny ayy hag : | make our Government what it ought to be, we can at least take as 


our gold, but our ability to pay ; and it may be said in truth that 90 
per cent. of all the bonds held abroad will never be paid in coin and 
never have been, but in our wheat, beef, pork, petroleum, and cotton ; 
in a word, in our exports, which largely exceed our imports, the ex- 
cess averaging for the last six years $196,778,117 per annum or for the 
last ten years averaging $104,706,922 per annum. (See Treasury Re- 





' 


port, page 16.) Here is the secret of specie resumption; more, far more | 
potent than the passage of a resumption act, which of itself neither | 


increased or decreased the volume of money while every dollar that 
came from abroad over and above our imports went to swell the 
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States Bank, July 10, 1832, or nearly fifty years ago. 
near its close. He says: 


Many of our rich men have not been content with equal protection and equa. 
benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by acts of Congress. Expe- 
rience should teach us wisdom. By attempting to tify their desires we have 
in the results of our legislation, arrayed section against section, interest against 
interest, and man against man, in a commotion that threatens the stability of our 
Union. 

If we cannot at once, in justice to interests vested under improper legislation, 
nd against all 
new grants of monopolies and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution of our 
Government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the many, and in 
favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code of laws and system of politi. 
cal economy. 


Words could not be more aptly or fitly spoken in this our day, for 
we are conscious of the fact that the war between the banks and the 
people as fought fifty years ago is and must be repeated now. | 
would to God the Executive of this nation now was as clearly and 


I quote from 


unmistakably with the people as he who occupied that chair tifty 


quantity of our money and circulating medium, thereby increasing | 


prices of labor and property. We now come to the fourth and last 
question which I shall ask and answer before proceeding to take 


up the bill preper, and that is: Who shall control the volume of 


money? And here is the marrow of the subject of finance; the Gib- 


valtar of the Shylocks. They will give up every other privilege con- 
nected with this momentous subject before they will surrender this. 
It matters little as to how much or how little gold there is in the 
country, or whether there is any, so long as the banks control the 
quantity of what constitutes the circulating medium, The amount 
of money in a country represents all the property. Hence as the 
stock of money increases prices or values increase, and vice versa, not 
only of property but of labor also. This plain declaration has been 
verified so often in the last twenty-five years as to need no greater 
proof, 
1573 are as the ratio of increase in the amount of money in the coun- 
try then and now. I allude to values in the aggregate and not in 
every specitic instance that may be but local and momentary in its 
character. 
The party to which I belong believe that the people through their 
-Scnators and Representatives (the Congress of the United States) 
should alone control and issue all the money of this country; that 


its volume should be regular and governed by the business needs of 


the country, and not by the national-bank oligarchy or any other 
combination of capitalists. 

To my Democratic friends I would commend the teachings of the 
father of Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, when, in a letter to John W. 
Eppes, September 11, 1213, he said: 

Bank paper must be suppressed, and the cireulating medinm must be restored 
to the nation, to whom it belongs. Itis the only fund on which they can rely for 
loans ; it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one 
for every necessary purpose. 
bearing interest. as may be found necessary, thrown into circulation will take the 
place of so much gold or silver, which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into 
other countries, and thus keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level. 


Or to that life-long Democrat, Jolin C. Calhoun, when he said: 


No one can doubt but that the Government credit is better than that of any 
bank, more stable and more safe. Bank paper is cheap to those who make it, but 
dear, very dear, to those who use it. 


The difference in values to-day as compared with those of 


Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes bearing or not | 


| the law says they will not. 


On the other hand, the credit of the Govern- | 


ment, while it would greatly facilitate its tinancial operations, would cost nothing | 


or next to nothing, both to it and the people, and would of course add nothing to 
the cost of proeduction, which would give every branch of our industries—agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, so far as its circulation might extend, great 
advantages both 
the least fear of being answered, that a paper issued by the Government with the 
simple promise to receive it for all its dues, leaving its creditors to take it or gold 
or silver at their —_ would, to the extent it could circulate, form a perfect 
paper circulation w 

uniform in value as the metals themselves; and I shall be able to prove that it is 
within the Constitution and powers of Congress to use such a paper in the man- 
agement of its tinances according to the most rigid rale of construing the Con- 
stitution. 


lo my Republican friends I would present the utterance of that 
statesman and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, when he said: 

On the whole, no method has hitherto been found toestadlish a medium of trade 
equal in all its advantages to bills of credit made a legal tender. Paper money, 
well founded, has great advantages over gold and silver, being light and conven- 
ient for handling in large swus, and not likely to be reduced by demand for 
exportation. 

It has been said from the rostrum, and reiterated by the press, that 
the national banks are not a monopoly. Then, I ask in all candor, 


what isa monopoly? Is there a limit to the number of national 


banks that may be organized, or to the amount of their circulation? | 


No, sir, save the limit of the national debt itself, less. 10 per cent. 
Here is the power to inflate or to contract, as was witnessed less than 


one year ago, when, regardless of the public interest, and in order to | 


deter and overawe Congress, they actually withdrew from circula- 
tion $12,000,000 in a few days, and well-nigh produced a panic, which 


the Government alone was able to prevent accomplishing its intended | 


desire, a distressing financial calamity. 


at home and abroad; and I now undertake to aflirm, and without | 


1ich could not be abused by the Government; thatit would be as | 


yearsago. I would that a veto was ascertain tocome now, if this Con- 
gress shall pass a bill rechartering or continuing the national bank- 
ing system, as if a Jackson were President of the United States, 
Jackson had his faults, but he never forsook the masses in their 
struggles against organized monopoly. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
following reasons in favor of my bill: 

First. It does not propose to destroy national banks. It says, with 
Jefferson, ‘‘ Let banks exist if they will, but let them bank on coin 
or Treasury notes.” It proposes only to deprive them of circulation 
by preventing the Treasury from furnishing them with notes on 
and after the passage of the act. Congress has the right to do this 
under the Constitution. All power to issue money for the United 
States, of whatever composed, and to regulate the value thereof, is 
lodged by the Constitution in Congress. But the Constitution gives 
Congress no authority to delegate that power to any man or associa- 
tion of men. 

But the objectors say the notes of national banks are not money, 
but simple notes based upon securities which are worth and will 
bring money. But thisis not the language of the law enacting these 
notes. The laws creating national-bank notes not only base them 
upon ‘lawful money of the United States,” meaning the legal-tender 
notes of the United States, but they repeatedly call these national- 
bank notes money. They are lawful money in payment of all debts 
due to and by the United States, excepting duties on imports and 
interest on bonds. They are lawful money in payment of all Goy- 
ernment officials, but they are not, like the legal-tender notes, legal 
tenders in payments from man to man or by these banks to the 
people. 

If a farmer owes a thousand-dollar mortgage upon his farm and 
wishes to pay it with $1,000 in national-bank notes, he cannot do it 
unless the holder of the mortgage is willing to receive these notes. 
Not so with the legal-tender notes of the Government. They will 
pay all debts due the Government and individuals, excepting duties 
on imports and interest on bonds, They will not pay these because 
The difference between Government 
notes and those of national banks is, first, the two will both pay any 
debt due the United States except those stated, and neither will pay 
interest on the bonds due individuals or corporations, but the United 
States notes will pay all debts due individuals excepting interest, 
and the national-bank notes will not pay any private debt unless 
the person or persons to whom it is due are willing to receive them. 
The time will soon come when these notes will be rejected by all in- 
dividuals and the people will demand payment in “ lawful money of 
the United States.” This will be the most effectual method of de- 
stroying the credit of this circulation and forcing it out of existence. 


I present the 


| I hereby recommend this plan of compelling the retirement of these 


notes. 
Second. In the national-bank act of June 3, 1864, Congress reserved 


| the right to deprive national banks of their charters for cause ; but if 
| they had not reserved this right they would still have possessed it. 





National bankers are human and, like most of our race, are full of | 


avarice, and when you give them the power to lessen the volume of 
money and to double the rate of interest. they are sure to do so, and 
to take advantage of all discounts and collections, &c., “for the love 
of money is the root of all evil.” I cannot refrain from a quotation 
from the veto of President Jackson of the bill rechartering the United 


| and of January 14, 1875. 


As before stated, Congress have no right under the Constitution to 
suspend for twenty years any right or power conferred upon them 
by the Constitution, by conferring that re upon associations ot 
men or any one man. In the language of President Jackson, ‘1! 
they have the power and thus part with it, the Constitution is sus- 
pended for said twenty years.” If Congress have conveyed to the 
national banks the right to issue paper money for twenty years and 
have retained no right to annul the grant when they see proper, then 
they place their banks above the Constitution and the authorities o! 
the nation. The idea is too preposterous to be entertained. 

Third. Whether in words claiming this right or not Congress have 
in all the national-bank acts used the power conferred upon them by 
the Constitution of replacing, altering, and changing these acts. rhe 
act of June 3, 1864, repealed the act of February 25, 1863. The follow- 
ing acts all add to or take from national banks some rights or powers 
they did ordid not possess: the acts of March 3, 1865; of March 3, 1869; 
of July 14, 1870; of June 8, 1872; of March 3, 1873; of June 20, 1874; 
The law of 1864 limited national-bank ci- 


culation to $300,000,000; the law of 1874, to $354,000,000; and the 


law of 1875 removed all limits upon circulation, All acts previous 
to that of 1874 provided that all banks in reserve or redemption 
cities should hold 25 per cent. both of their circulation and deposits 
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in legal-tender notes, and in other places and cities 15 per cent. ; but 
the law of 1874 repealed that portion of the law providing a reserve 


and that this sum should be kept in the Treasury. No one disputes 
the right of Congress to thus limit and unlimit the circulation of 
national banks if they have any rights at all upon the sybject. Why, 
then, should any one dispute the right of Congress to say that after a 
certain period, named in the bill, no more national-bank notes shall 
be issued? If Congress had the right to repeal the first national- 
bank act, and to repeal that part of the act of 1864 limitipg the cir- 
culation to $300,009,000, and to make the limit $354,000,000, and then 
to repeal all limitations upon their circulation, they certainly have 
aright to repeal this portion of the act of 1875, and say by that no 
more circulation shall be issued. 

The powers of Congress over the money of the country are not con- 
fined to that which will benefit banks and bondholders. It extends 
to that which will benefit the people, though Congress has not often 
used it in their interest. The interest of banks and bondholders has 
ngaged the supreme attention and legislation of Congress since 
1x62. Scarcely one law during all that time has been passed for the 
benefit of the people. When men talk about good faith to the banks 
and bondholders they should be reminded of the bad faith to the peo- 
ple for the benefit of these banks and bondholders in the following 
acts of Congress: 

First. The act of February 25, 1862, which excluded the Govern- 
inent notes from the custom-house, when all the Treasury notes ever 
issued by the United States, from 1812 until 1860, had been, under the 
law, legal tender for all debts due the United States. 

Second. That part of the law of March 3, 1863, which excluded 
United States notes from the purchase of bonds after July 1, 1863. 
Then the law creating both the bonds and notes provided that these 
notes should be received for all bonds of the United States ‘ the 
same as coin.” These notes to the amount of $150,000,000 were then 
out among the people. They had paid the Treasury full considera- 
tion for them. In addition to the provision in the law creating 
them that they should be received for bonds, they had this pledge 
upon their face. A more flagrant violation of contract made with 
forty million people was never perpetrated by a great nation. This 
was done, as Mr. SHERMAN states, that the value of these notes, then 


in the hands of the people for a valuable consideration paid there- | 
for, might be reduced in the market to such an extent that capital- | 


ists would purchase them and put them into bonds, and not more 


than $50 on the $100 coin, and obtain national-bank notes upon them. | 


Third. The act making the interest on these bonds payable in coin, 
when all the business of the country was done upon legal-tender 


notes and all debts paid therein except duties on imports and their | 


interest. 

Fourth. By the law of 1864, by making bonds then in the hands 
of bondholders and banks, the interest upon which was payable in 
coin, annually, payable one year in advance without rebate. The 
bonds were then being purchased at par for legal-tender notes, and 
the notes were selling at $250 and $285 for $100 coin. But Congress 
did not consider these rates sufficient compensation tothe banks and 
hondholders, and they made their bonds, or the interest thereon, 
payable one year in advance, in gold. This interest was so paid for 
hive years. 

Fifth. The authority granted the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
laws of 1865 and 1866, to greatly reduce the circulating medium, 
upon which the value of all property depended, to the great injury 
of the people and the business of the country, and investing this 
money in interest-bearing bonds until the crisis and distresses of the 
nation compelled Congress to repeal the acts authorizing this reduc- 
tion of the currency. 

Sixth. The law of March 18, 1869, by providing that all the 5-20 
bonds of the United States, and other bonds which were then under 
ihe laws creating them payable in legal-tender notes, should be paid 
in coin, thus causing the people to lose and the bondholders and 
hanks to make $400,000,000. 

Seventh. By the act of July 12, 1870, the 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds 
and exempting both the principal and the interest from all taxation, 
Stateand national. This had never been done previously. The laws 
had exempted United States bonds from State and municipal taxa- 
tion, but not from national taxation. This added at least 2 percent. 
per annum to the value of these bonds. 

Eighth. The act of 1871, changing the payment of interest on these 
bonds from semi-annually to quarterly, which imposed a loss of in- 
a upon the people. This was done at the bidding of pirate cap- 
Italists, 

Ninth. The law of February 12, 1873, by which the silver dollar 
was fraudulently demonetized so that the bonds of 1870 could not 
be paid therein, though the law under which they were issued pro- 
vided they should be so paid. 


THE CHARTER OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Some seem to entertain the idea that a national bank may at any 
ume during the twenty years named in the laws of 1863 and 1864 
engage in the business of national banking and continue for twenty 
years, not from the time the law passed, but from the time the bank 
Welt Into operation. This appears to be the opinion of Hon. JOHN 
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SHERMAN. But that thissupposition has no foundation in truth ap- 


t é | pears from the fact that this would be the creating of national banks 
for circulation, and provided that only 5 per cent. need to be retained 


for forty instead of twenty years under this bankinglaw. But that 
this cannot be the intention of the law of June 3, 1864, or of any other 
banking act is evident from the provisions of the law that the 


| privileges therein granted are to continue for twenty years, which 


of course means from the date of the law. 

All the precedents are in favorof this construction of the act. The 
act of February 25, 1791, chartered the first national bank for twenty 
years. The bank did not go into operation for some time after the 
granting of the charter; but the charter expired and was not renewed 
February 25, 1811, just twenty years from the time the charter was 
granted. Noone thought in those days of political purity of con- 
tending that the bank had a right, under the law, to issue notes and 
continue business after the day upon which the charter expired or 
that the expiration should date from the time the bank commenced 
business under the charter. 

On march 10, 1816, Congress chartered the second national bank 
for twenty years. These twenty years expired March 10, 1836, and 
though the bank did not go into operation for some time after the 
granting of the charter, the charter expired just twenty years to a 
day after it was granted. It will be seen, therefore, that the con- 
struction given to the act of 1864 is something new in the history 
of the country, and a false pretense as well as a part of the fraudu- 
lent attempt,to fasten the national-banking scheme of 1863 and 1864 
upon the American people perpetually. Let the people resist this 
etfort by all lawful means. If national banks are to exist in the 
United States for another twenty years let them obtain their charters 
openly and above-board. ‘ Let them not attempt to climb up some 
other way.” This method of sustaining their circulation is selected 
hecause they know they can et openly go before the people and 
ask for new charters. 

Section 2 provides that from and after the Ist of July, 1882, national 


| banks shall not pay out their notes for expenses or in the payment 


of any debts due individuals. This they have no right to do, but 
they are in the habit of doing it. If they exist under law, it is right 
they should be made to obey the law. They have a right to pay 
their notes to the Government for all debts, excepting duties on 


| imports, and to pay them to national banks for debts due them. 


This the present bill does not prevent them from doing, but it pro 
vides that for all debts due individuals coin or United States notes 


| shall be paid. 





_ Section 3 provides that all national-bank notes paid to the United 
States, or in any way coming into the Treasury, shall not be again 
paid out, but that said banks shall receive therefor from the Treas- 
ury United States notes to the full amount thereof; and that said 
national-bank notes shall be destroyed, and the legal-tender notes 
paid therefor shall be charged to said banks and canceled, and bonds 
to that amount credited. 

But it is said in opposition to this section that said bonds may 
at the time be worth a premium, and that the crediting of said 
bonds to the banks at par would be an injustice to them. In reply 
to this I present the fact that at first these bonds were purchased by 
these banks with legal-tender notes which the laws had made fully 
50 per cent. discount for coin; that $400,000,000 of bonds did not 
cost them in coin more than $200,000,000; that they have collected 
from the Treasury in gold more than the amount of the legal-tender 
notes paid for the bonds, and twice as much as said bonds cost them 
in coin; that for five years of the time this gold interest was paid 
in advance, without rebate, when the legal-tender notes were at their 
greatest discount; that though the bonds held by them were pay 
able in legal-tender notes, Congress, by the law of March 18, 1869, 
matle them payable in coin, increasing their value to the extent of 


the differen ce between gold and Government notes; that by the act of 
1870 all bonds were made payable, principal and interest, in coin of 


nine-tenths standard fineness, and both the interest and the principal 
were exempted from all taxation, both State and national; that in 
1873, to prevent bonds from being paid in silver, as provided in the 
law of 1870, the silver dollar was demonetized; that their banks 
might be able to sell their bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest at 20) 
and 25 per cent. premium, the act of 1874 was passed, allowing na 
tional banks to deposit legal-tender notes in (he Treasury to the 
amount of their circulation and to lift and sell their bonds at a 
large profit; that all the time from their going into operation these 
banks have been granted by the Comptroller of the Currency circu 


lating notes to the extent of 90 per cent., not upon the face value of 


the bonds but upon the current market value thereof; that upon 


these notes, which often amounted to the face of the bonds, and for 


which they paid the United States not one dollar of consideration, 
they made by loans and interest from 6 to 10 per cent., depending 
upon the rate inthe States where the banks were located; that from 
the beginning these banks have declared large dividends to their 


| stockholders, and they now have a reserve fund of between one 
| hundred and two hundred million dollars. 


In view of all these facts how ridiculous it appears to insist that 


| the United States shall pay these banks a premium upon the bonds 


| 
| 
| 


held by them, when in place of their notes destroyed by the Treas- 
ury they will have been paid the notes of the Government, which 


| are worth 1 per cent. premium over gold in Europe, and in all parts 
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of the United States. On the Pacific Coast and in Canada they are 
worth 2 per cent. over gold. If there was ever anything just and 
proper the carrying out of the third section of this bill is. 


THE FOURTH SECTION. 


This section provides that from and after July 1, 1882, all national- 
bank notes received by the banks themselves shall be transmitted 
to the Treasury, and the notes of the Government shall at once be 
sent to said banks therefor, and that all these bank notes shall be 
destroyed in the Treasury; and that the Government notes paid 
therefor shall be charged to said banks, and bonds of the United 
States belonging to said banks to the full amount thereof credited 
to said banks and canceled. Theremarks upon section 2 will apply 
to this section also. In reply to the objection that the Government 
has no right to thus compel national banks to surrender circulation 
until the expiration of their charters, I again state that these banks 
are the creatures of Congress, and Congress has the right to annul 
their charters or to make any modifications therein at any time, asthe 
statements under the first section of the bill show. The only change 
proposed by this act is that after July 1 they shall not pay out for 
any purpose their own notes, but shall receive therefor and pay out 
legal-tender notes of the United States. 

Again, the suggestion that the retiring of all the national-bank 
notes would so reduce the circulating medium as to create a panic 
and greatly reduce the value of all property, I state ¢hat this bill 
provides that before this redemption commences the Treasury shall 
prepare and issue United States full legal-tender Treasury notes to 
the amount of all the national-bank notes issued to these banks, so 
as to be prepared at any time to transmit to national banks sending 
their circulation to the Treasury for redemption United States notes 
to the full amount thereof. No; this bill does not contemplate the 
reduction of the currency. On the contrary, the power of banks to 
reduce or inflate the currency under the laws of 1874 and 1875 is 
one of the worst and most dangerous powers granted these banks. 
This bill takes that power from them, and does not lodge it with any 
bank or banks. They have been able under the law of 1874 to re- 
duce the legal-tender circulation by depositing the notes in the 
Treasury to redeem their own circulation at all times when they 
could make money by it, or perpetuate their power by so doing, and 
under the law of 1875 of increasing this circulation when they could 
accomplish the same objects. The people of the United States are 
disgusted with these proceedings and are determined an end shall 
be put to them. 

This bill, therefore, repeals the act of 1874, allowing national 
banks to redeem this circulation in the Treasury with legal-tender 
notes, and to lift and sell their bonds, and provides that these notes 
shall be redeemed at the Treasury and by the Treasury in the notes 
of the Government; and that to the amount of national-bank cir- 
eulation thus redeemed the bonds, instead of being handed over to 
the banks and sold, shall be credited to said banks and canceled, 
and the people relieved from paying the interest thereon. This 
method does ample justice to the banks, and protects the oppressed 
people from further imposition for the benefit of this the greatest of 
monopolies. This bill also provides that any bonds deposited in the 
Treasury by these banks over and above the amount of the circula- 
tion granted them shall be delivered to them, the banks, unless 
they are willing to receive legal-tender notes of the Government 
therefor at par. If the latter, the notes may be paid to them and 
the bonds canceled. The bill further provides that this process 
shall be continued until all the circulation of the banks shall have 
been redeemed, and there shall be no money of* any kind in the 
United States but that issued by the Treasury, not to the banks, but 
to the people. This bill allows national banks to continue, if they 
see proper, under national law as banks of discount, deposit, and ex- 
change, but deprives them of their own circulation at the cost ot 
the people, and requires them, if they bank at all, to bank on coin 
or the notes of the United States. This act also provides that 
national banks which choose to go into liquidation after their cireu- 
lation shall be withdrawn shall be allowed two years from July 
1, 1882, in which to close up their affaivs. 

1 close with a brief consideration of the right of the United States 
under the Constitution to make their own paper money legal tender 
for all payments public and private. The plain and short way of 
coming at this matter is by considering the plain language of the 
Constitution and the acts of Congress under it. 

Those who allege that nothing but gold and silver coin can be made 
full legal tender under the Constitution rely upon the language ot 
the Constitution that the States should not make anything legal 
tender in payment of debts but gold and silver coin. The States 
were prohibited from making gold and silver bullion legal tender 
in payment of debts. They are limited to gold and silver coin; to 
that which is made lawful money by the law of some nation, and 
which has its stamp upon it. But let it be remembered that this 
prohibition applies only to the States in their separate capacity in 
the Union. It is found among those things which the States are pro- 
hibited from doing under the Constitution and in the Union. It is 
not among those things which are prohibited to the United States. 
The truth is there is nothing in the Constitution providing any ma- 
terial of which Congress shall have power to make or coin money. 
On the contrary the Constitution leaves the whole matter to Con- 
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gress, leaving them free to make money of any material which they 
saw proper to use and to make it legal tender for all debts public and 
private, and which prerogative Congress has used. In proof of this 
proposition, I need only refer to what Congress has done since the 
adoption of the Constitution. They have made legal-tender money 
of seven mat¢tials, counting the alloy, only two of which are so innch 
as named in the Constitution, and then in relation to the States and 
not tothe General Government or United States. I willname them all. 

1. In 1791, before the law creating the mint was established, and 
before thé unit of value and of the money of account was adopted 
for the United States, Congress, acting under the Constitution and in 
the Union, created paper money, the first ever created by Congress 
under the Constitution. They created a national bank, took one- 
fifth of the stock, had five directors in the institution, gave it the 
name of the United States, and made its notes full legal tender for 
all debts due the United States for twenty years. 

2. In 1792 Congress created a mint and provided for the issne of 
copper, silver, and gold coin; under this law the first money coined 
was composed of copper, consisting of cents and half cents. This 
material was not named or hinted in the Constitution as a money 
metal, yet it was the first coined by Congress under the Constitution 
and was made by law full legal tender. The second money coined 
under the Constitution and under the law of 1792 was composed of 
copper and silver. This money, composed of these two metals, was 
not named in the Constitution. The Constitution speaks of silver 
coin but not of coin composed of both these metals. 

The third money coined by the United States under the mintage 
act of 1792, was made of copper and gold, though no such coin is 
named in the Constitution. The Constitution speaks of gold coin 
and not of coin composed of copper and gold. The fourth money 
coined by Congress under the Constitution and according to law was 
money composed of 88 parts copper and 12 parts nickel, another metal 
not named in the Constitution. This money was also made legal ten- 
der by law. The fifth money made by Congress of metal was and 
now is composed of copper, tin, and zine, not one of these metals 
being named or referred to in the Constitution. This money was 
also made legal tender. Of these seven materials of which Congress 
have made money, to wit, paper, copper, gold, silver, nickel, tin, and 
zine, only two are named in the Constitution, and then are not 
named as coined by authority of Congress. 

It is therefore self-evident that the Constitution provides no metal 
of which Congress are to make money, but that the whole matter is 
left to the discretion of Congress. These being the facts as shown by 
our own legislation, it isuseless to consume further time and space in 
considering the opinions and decisions of our courts; they are gen- 
erally in favor of the right and power of the United States to issue 
full legal-tender paper money. I might refer to the instances when 
it has been done by our own and other nations; but, as shown, Con- 
gress are at liberty to make money of any material which they choose. 
They have the right to make it of paper, which is the least costly 
and the most convenient of any material of which it can be made. 
This every man in the United States knows to be true. Our legal- 
tender paper money issued by the United States has demonstrated 
its truth, convenience and safety. 

To what I have said and in support of the system of finance advo- 
cated by the friends of currency reform, and which I believe is car- 
ried out in part at least in the features of this bill, I desired to have 
read and to have printed with my remarks a few quotations from 
Stephen Colwell, in his treatise, Ways and Means of Payment, a 
standard work, thoroughly reliable and comprehensive in all its de- 
tails. 1 desire to give the substance of his history of the Bank of 
Venice—that bank which stands without a rival in the history of the 
world. I only regret that I am unable to print the whole twenty- 
two pages devoted by Mr. Colwell in his history of this bank, but will 
take the liberty of saying in advance that these extracts or quota- 
tions are not garbled so as to serve a purpose and do violence to the 
whole from which they are taken, but are in perfect harmony and 
accord with the facts as related. For more than four hundred years 
this bank existed and maintained its issue without coin as a basis, 
or, in fact, in its vaults. The overthrow of the republic was the 
destruction of the bank, and Napoleon, in conquering Italy, carried 
off no coin, no penny of prey. 

QUOTATIONS FROM COLWELL'’S WAYS AND MEANS OF PAYMENT. 
The Bank of Venice ually assumed the form under which it was fer many 


ages the admiration of Europe, the chief instrument of Venetian finance, and the 
chief facility of a commerce, not surpassed by that of any European nation. 
* * * 


Facility of transfer coupled with the security of the state, and regular payment 
of the interest, seems to have led to a very rapid circulation of this loan. 
* * * * * 


The reimbursement of the loan ceased to be regarded as either necessary or 
desirable. Every creditor was reimbursed when he transferred his claim on the 
books of thebank. * * * From being convenient and valuable as an investment 
readily obtained, and as readily disposed of, it became by a natural process @ 
medium of payment in transactions of commerce. That fand which was desirable 
to all seeking investment, would be willingly, in many instances, accepted in pay- 
ment of debts already existing, or for goods just purchased. Z ‘ 

* * « . * 

Whatever may have been he malpractices which w up in the usages of the 
bank in the first two hundred and fifty years of its history, it fully vindicated m 
that period its power and utility as‘a’ financial agent of the republic and its 
efticiency in promoting the movements of commerce. a é 

* 7 * * 
The republic could well afford to maintain a liberal policy toward an institu 
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tion so important both as a fiscal and commercial agent. That the inhabitants of 
Venice were well satisfied we cannot doubt, as not an objection was ever made to 
‘he bank, at least none is extant ; neither book nor speech nor pamphiet have we 
found in which any merchant or dweller in Venice ever put forth any condemna- 
sion of its theory or its practice. There was no hesitation in carrying money to 
the bank so long as it was not doubted that bank funds would purchase specie 
without loss whenever it might be needed; and the uniform premium of bank 
funds settled that point. Under such a system the regular payments of trade 
would proceed with a rapidity and economy previously unknown 80 far as the his- 
tory of commerce informs us. In this aspect it deserves special examination. 
A % aad * * * 7 
The facility of payment furnished by the bank, which made it the admiration of 
Europe, honorable at once to the government and merchants of Venice, and a sup- 
ort to the pride and power of its po consisted in substituting, as a medium 
of payment, the debt of the republic for current coin. 
* “ * * * * 


[his system of payments was so well adapted to the exigencies of commerce | 


that it was maintained in full vigor in the great commercial city of Venice for | 


almost four hundred years. 


* * * * * * 


The Bank of Venice enjoyed a reputation throughout the commercial world | 


which promoted the success of Venetian trade. 
n * * *” * * 

It was a tower of financial strength to the republic in her long and expensive 
wars, and of course contributed no small share to the celebrity of the city, as well 
as to its power and wealth. 

» * * * . * * 

To comprehend this extraordinary fact of a credit on the books of a bank, with 
no money in its vaults, and not bound to make that credit good in later times even 
by the payment of the interest, or to redeem it in any way, having been for hun- 
«lveds of years at a high premium over gold and silver, we need only remember 
‘hat these eredits were the funds in which debts were chiefly paid. If credits had 
heen convertible at will into the precious metals, the agio could never have origi- 
nated, much less attained so high a point; for the moment the holders of credits 
advanced the price, specie, if a legal tender, would have become the medium of 
payment, as the cheaper medium. Those who had occasion for gold or silver, 
purchased with these deposits what was required, and, with slight exception, for 
more than four hundred years the precious metals were at a discount, compared 

vith the bank funds, the demand for that which would pay bills of exchange 
eing greater than for gold or silver for any special use to which they could be 
polied. 
fhe public loan of Venice, which gave origin to the bank, was forced, but the 
hole subsequent history of the bank and the public credit is one of entire conti- 
dence onthe part of the people, and ee a good faith, and forbearance 
« part of the government. Venice made the public debt the chief currency 
or medium of exchange in all the large operations of trade, and the public debt was 
isely kept at that amount which not only preserved its value but furnished the 
| uantity of currency required for trade with the means of increasing or dimin- 
ing the amount according to the proper demand. This mutual confidence and 
rudent management are creditable alike to the financial skill and intelligence of 
iconcerned. The government enjoyed a loan free of interest equal tothe whole 
pital of the bank without having given any a? guarantee or any evidence of 
debt, except an inseription on the books ofthe bank; the people enjoyed a cur- 
cy which for centuries stood at a high premium over gold and silver. ‘The 
of Venice and its public finances, commencing in violence soon settled into 
nplicity and regularity of progress and freedom from undue fluctuation of which 
i a long period there is no parallel. 
llere is a precedent and the best evidence in the world that cur- 
ney, full legal tender and receivable for all debts, dues, taxes, and 
ustoms, is founded upon nothing greater nor more valuable or durable 
than the credit of the Government and wealth of the nation, and when 
these fail let our ecireulating medium fail with us. Every doilar of 
our legal-tender currency is so much of the national debt that bears 
io interest and never has. If we had paid 5 per cent. interest on the 
sume amount of bonds that has been represented by our greenback 
oney since 1862 until the present time, simple interest and payable 
but once each year, our national debt would be $350,000,000 greater 
han what itis; if we had kept in circulation twice as much as we 
ave the national debt would be $350,000,000 less than what it is; 
ves, & far greater reduction than this, for we should never have 
passed through the panic of 1873, the losses of which are beyond com- 
putation, Money at best is but a representative of debt, which is 
irged every time it passes from hand to hand in the purchase 
of property, exchanged for labor, or in payment of debt. Currency 
does this as readily and perfectly as coin, be it gold or silver. Had 
there never been a bond issued, and no exceptions on our legal tend- 
ers, we would have no national debt to-day, and a currency equal to 
ny the world has produced. 

A few more words and I will conclude. Money is a creature of 

iw, and this law ean be expressed upon paper or upon metal. Itis 
the fiat of the government issuing it that makes it what it is— 
money. There is no money that is not fiat money, money created by 
sovercign authority or power. You cannot divorce money from law ; 
they are bound in eternal wedlock. Bonds are paper, and yet they 
are more valuable than money, even gold; not because they are 
paper, it is true, but because they bear interest and are exempt from 
taxation, and that under them rests not the $200,000,000 in gold and 

; core “tthe : 

Siver coin in our vaults, but that which is better, the entire wealth 
he nation, our fields and forests, mines and manufactures, our 
muneree and every industry in the land. I cannot close without 
Ppropriating a brief quotation from the memorable words of Jack- 
u—l have no higher aim: 





(he ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determination 


return to the people, unimpaired, the sacred trust they have confided in my 
rg * * to persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not 
na spl ndid government, supported by powerful monopolies and aristocratic 
ishments, that they will find happiness, and their liberties be protected, but 
pitin system, void of pomp, protecting all, and granting favors to none. Itis 
1a government that the genius of our people requires. — 
ih 








people rallied around him, and victory crowned their patri- 
Olle efforts. But the struggle was terrible, 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
ad 
HON. MORGAN R. WISE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty 
stipulations relating to Chinese— 


Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I did not expect to occupy any part of the timo of 


| the House in the diseussion of this question, but as the gentleman 


from South Carolina has kindly yielded me a portion of his time, I 
willsubmit a few remarks upon this subject. Ido this, sir, believing 
that my people are deeply interested in the pending question. I rep- 


| resent as large a laboring constituency as any member upon this floor. 


Arguing, then, from the great leading point that that which will 
affect any member of the body-politic unfavorably will necessarily 
affect my people, and in defense of them as laborers, and in support 
of the honor and integrity of the Republic, I register myself in oppo- 
sition to Chinese immigration. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that early in the history of my life and 
before California was a State I crossed the plains and entered that 
Territory in pursuit of active life. There I found representatives of 
every nationa¥ty. I do not now remember any one but what was 
represented to some extent in that now great city of San Francisco. 

Some would believe that this is a question of recent agitation. I 
recall to my recollection that while a gentleman was a candidate 
in that distant ‘land of promise” as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, the subject of Chinese immigration was one of the leading 
questions in the political campaign at that time. This gentleman 
stated that if elected to that body he would oppose Chinese immigra- 
tion, believing it to be deleterious to the welfare of the people of that 
Territory and of the States. His declarations were undoubtedly true. 
The issue was made and resulted in his election by an overwhelming 
majority. It is true also that at that time but a small proportion of 
the people were in that country as compared to the present time, 
because it was thinly or only partially settled; but now, since it has 
assumed its large proportions, the importance of that question is in 
the same proportion greater before the American people. 

I am glad to see, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic party has set 
itself right on this question, and I must confess that to some extent 


| I was a little anxious for our Republican friends lest they should for- 


get to make good their claim to be stalwarts to some extent in pro- 
tecting our American laborers. But I believe that they are now 
falling into line in keeping with the doctrines laid down by the Dem- 


| ocratic party, although the major part of the opposition to the bill 


now under consideration is manifested from the Republican side of 
the Chamber, while the Democratic members are almost a unit upon 
the subject. I believe that the Chinese people are God’s creatures, 
and as such I would not deny them any of their natural rights or 
privileges, so long as they conform to our fundamental laws of govern- 
ment and established rules of society. But, sir, when the most ser- 
vile, the most degraded and corrupt of that vast pagan empire come 
to our free and prosperous shores as slavyes—for cooly labor is a sys- 
tem of slavery—I amin favor of prohibiting their landing as abso- 
lutely as though the ships were laden with a contagion, the contact 
of which with our people would spread disease and death through- 
out our land. We must have no more seeds of slavery planted in 
the soil of now free America. 

I say if we are true to the interests of our people we will act, and 
act promptiy. And, Mr. Speaker, if we are at all subject to criti- 
cism, it is because we have not acted more promptly in relation to 
the matter. 

The right to restrict the importation of Chinese cooly labor under 
our treaty stipulations, by act of Congress, has been made clear to 
me, as presented through the recent arguments of the question by 
the ablest legal minds of the two Houses. If there were any doubts 
remaining in regard to our right, they would be removed by an ex- 
amination of the plain words of the first article of the last treaty 
entered into between China and this Government. 

The following is the treaty: 


ARTICLE I. 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of 
China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The lim- 
itation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chinese who may 
go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita- 
tions. Legislation taken in regard to Ghinese laborers will beof such a character 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 
gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United Stated as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, priv- 
ileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nation 


AnrticLe IIT. 
If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently o1 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other pevsons, the Government of the United States wf'l exert 


ull its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the | 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the | 


citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 


treaty i 
ARTICLE IV. 


The high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when 


ever the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in | 
necordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of | 


China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the subjects 
of China the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
him; and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end that 
mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 


‘‘Man was formed for society,” but as it is impossible for the whole | 


race of mankind to be united in one great society they must neces- 
sarily divide into many, and form separate States, commonwealths, 
and nations, independent of each other and yet liable to a mutual 
intercourse. 
as none of these States will acknowledge a superiority in the other, 


cannot be dictated by any, but depends entirely upon the rules of 
natural law, or upon mutual compacts, treaties, leagues, and agree- | 


ments between these several communities. This, I believe, is laid 
down by writers on the subject as the rule. 

The above treaty is acompact and an agreement between the only 
two nations interested in the subject, wherein Chindticoueenis agrees 
“that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence,” but that ‘‘ the limitation or sus- 
pension shall be reasonable.” Of course no rule is good unless rea- 
sonable. Are not the provisions of the bill we are considering rea- 
sonable? It has been abundantly proven that the cooly labor is 
contracted for by organized speculators in China; that the lowest, 
most ignorant, and servile of that immense pagan empire, under such 
contracts, are brought to this country, and their labor bartered and 
controlled ; that they refuse to accept our rules or manners, politi- 
cally, socially, or religiously, or in any way or manner to qualify 
themselves for citizenship; that they degrade labor, and in various 
ways do injury and wrong to our people with whom they come in 
coutact, and therefore cause much discontent and unhappiness among 
our citizens in the communities where they are located. 

Is it not then ‘‘reasonable” for Congress to enact laws to correct 
such a mistake, to remedy such a wrong? It seems to me mani- 
festly so. . 

Then, if the bill is reasonable it is in accordance with the treaty 
stipulations, and if in accordance with the treaty stipulations it 
logically follows that it is not in the least in conflict with the laws 
of nations. And therefore, taking all things into consideration, it 
is our bounden duty to enact the bill into a law. 

As tothe protection of American labor, it is so broad and so exten- 
sive that it would occupy too much time to even attempt to elab- 


orate it to the extent its vast importance demands, but the tariff 


question has been dwelt upon by those on both sides of the subject 
at issne. The two have, for manifest reasons, been united and 
argued together. 

Some gentlemen will rise and say that the principle of protection 


of our manufacturing interests as well as the laboring interests of | 


the country has been but the child of a century. I say, sir, as one 


in favor of protecting the industries of my country, that so long as a | 


bloated aristocracy and nobility will do injustice to the laboring 
classes of Western Europe and Asia that the principle of protection 
in this country must be closely adhered to. I think ourGovernment 
is responsible to God as well as to the whole human family for the 
protection of human labor, and so long as the laboring classes in 
these countries are looked upon as servants, slaves, or serfs, I hold 
that it is the great duty of American representatives, so far as in 
them lies, to protect American labor. 


In that connection this Chinese question is the very point at issue; | 


yet it will be maintained here that the great thing for which man is 
to labor is the almighty dollar. We, as Americans, and under our 
grand American system, claim that the men who labor should not 
only be amply remunerated so far as dollars and cents are concerned, 
but that their social condition and moral elevation should be assidu- 
ously promoted and jealously protected. This is the most impor- 
tant point to which we should direct our attention, and to this point 
I believe both parties should direct their steps, should unite with 
each other, and act promptly and decisively, Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

Take, for instance, 50,000 of these Chinese laborers and place them 
in the twenty-first Congressional district, where the laborers of that 
portion of my State receive from $1.50 to $5 a day manufacturing iron 
and other materials of prime necessity to civilization, and what would 
we expect but a general revulsion? Nothing short of it. Civiliza- 


tion means comfort; and the difference between the pay of servile | 


Hence arises what is called “the law of nations,” which, | 








| 


| however, exist. 
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Mongolian labor and that of intelligent free American labor is so 
great that the latter cannot nor will not tolerate a contact with the 
former. 

I have before rather fully enunciated my views in regard to the 
tariff question, and will now but incidentally speak of it. I favor 
a tariff for almost precisely the same reasons that I favor the bill we 
are now considering. Free trade would be well in practice were all 
the nations the same in form of government. The superiority of one 


nation over another in articles produced by labor would then solely 


depend upon the superiority of skill, machinery, and the frugality 
and industry of the people competing. Such astate of affairs does not 
In order to maintain the high standing of our work. 
ing people and at the same time to compete with the low-priced and 


degraded labor of monarchies, we must have a sufficient tariff to keep 
| 


the price of our products proportionate with the laborthat produces 
them. To compete with the manufacturers of those nations without 
the intervention of tariff laws our working people would have to be 
brought upon a level with those of the monarchies; would have to 
live as they live; would, sooner or later, have to be deprived of the 
fruits of liberty now vouchsafed them. 

The same causes will produce the same effects, in England, Ger- 
many, France, and America, when applied to the same race of peo- 
ple. Low wages—consequently poverty and ignorance—of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe and Asia have deprived them of sufficient lib- 
erty and prosperity to produce any considerable degree of comfort, 
while Americans have maintained good wages, and consequently, 
intelligence, liberty, and comparatively a high degree of comfort, 

Mr. Speaker, allow me here to remark that while capital and labor 
should work harmoniously together, one cannot properly exist with- 
out the other, yet the lower the pay of labor the greater the dis- 
tance it is from capital. The higher the pay the closer do the two 
come; the more do they respect each other, and the more security 
and comfort ensue. The more you degrade labor, the poorer become 
the poor, the richer become the rich, the greater the distance and the 
greater the distinction between the two great factors, a consumma- 
tion rather wished by some of our public men, if we are to judge from 
their arguments. 

It is as important to protect our industries internally as externally ; 
as important to prevent the cooly labor from degrading our work- 
ing people as to restrict by proper duties the direct competition of 
the European pauper labor. Free trade and Chinese cheap labor 
have the same tendency, namely, the lowering the wages of our 
American laborers. 

I favor a properly adjusted tariff. Articles that we can abundantly 
produce should be adequately protected by tariff laws. Articles that 
enter into the necessary consumption of or add to the comfort of our 
people and that we cannot produce, should be free of duty. The 
internal-revenue tax should also be removed from all articles that 
are necessarily consumed by our people. Enough upon this branch 
of the subject at the present time, Ata future period of this session 
I desire to give my views more fully upon the tariff question. With 
free trade and Chinese cheap labor fully established in this country 
the result must be clear to every mind. — 

In the infancy of this country unprincipled speculators went to 
the shores of Africa, contracted for poor, barbarousnegroes, brought 
them here, and they were sold because the slave-trader was enriched 
and the purchaser obtained cheap labor. What the result of the 
introduction and increase of this infamous system was we all know 
to our sorrow and shame. Those who deal in the cooly trade are 
actuated by the same motives, and if encouraged and fostered will 
in the end produce the same results. 

This question more closely interests the American laboring classes 
than any other that has lately arisen. It is seldom laws are passed 
so plainly in accordance with their desires. So far as we can learn 
they are almost unanimously in favor of this bill. Let us comply 
with their wishes once. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the elevation of the laboring classes to a 
high social, intellectual, and moral position essential to the stability 
of our Republic. Therefore, in considering even the near future o! 
our country, the labor question, it will be seen, is one of the most 
important that presents itself to our view. By the condition of the 
laboring-man may be estimated the prosperity of a nation; the 
wealth, strength, and security of the public are proportionate to the 
comfort which he enjoys, and his wretchedness the sure criterion ot 
a bad administration of government. He ought to be rendered as 
comfortable as his situation in life will allow, and our representa- 
tives in Congress ought to contribute all in their power to alleviate 
his necessities, amply reward his labor, and enlarge the circle of his 
comfort. ‘*That nation cannot be free where the rulers will not 
fee] for the people until they are obliged to feel with the people, and 
then it is too late,” 

In submitting some remarks on a former occasion in this House, | 
stated that while an increase of well-provided-for, intelligent, and 
industrious population is of the greatest political importance to 4 
government, and every proper means should be resorted to to accom- 
plish such an end, yet excessive population, if unattended by ade- 
quate means of support—lack of employment or labor inadequately 
compensated—so far from proving a blessing to a country, 18 caleu- 


| lated to produce the most deplorable scenes of wretchedness. 


In order to have the masses country-loving they must be employed, 











well fed, and clothed. In order to maintain for any considerable 
length oftime arepublican form of government the masses must be edu- 
cated, and in order to educate them they must not only be employed 
put fully remunerated for the work they perform. So, in whatever 
way we view the subject, the same grand principle is presented. 
Give employment to the people and pay them for their labor what 
is commensurate with the skill and intelligence of freemen. This 
is so important to the maintenance and well-being of republican in- 
stitutions that it cannot be too often nor too earnestly presented 
for the consideration of our representative men. 

Whatever others may do or say, as for myself I will raise my weak 
voice and use whatever other feeble energy I may possess in support 
of this principle, whenever the opportunity offers. 

I am pleased to note that my talented colleague from the Gibraltar 
of Democracy of the Old Keystone State [Mr. ERMENTROUT] in a 
speech of March 16 argued the Chinese question in such a clear, 
forcible, and yet brief manner, and so entirely in accordance with 
my views, that I give the following extract. Mr. ERMENTROUT said : 

I aftirm that no sincere lover of American liberty will hesitate to cut out of our 
system and our national, moral, political, and social life any and everything that 
prevents the workingman of this country from advancing to knowledge, from se- 
curing to him the fruits of his labors, whether they be more leisure for mental im- 
provement, enhanced social advantages, benefits, and privileges, or more personal 
and family comfort. For these things this Government, all legitimate government, 
was ordained by the Almighty. These alone make it worth loving, defending, 
perpetuating. : 

Now, let loose upon the American adult male population 30 per cent. of Mongo- 
lian adult males. You who live away fromthe Pacific slope take this home to your 
State, your city, your township, your school district. You will then realize some- 
what the loud call that comes to ‘us from the Golden Gate. Not alone from the 
Golden Gate, but from every toiler in America, for such a calamity is not only 
possible but probable, if this immigration is allowed to go on, fostered and pro- 
tected by law. 

The Pennsylvania representatives of both parties seem to be fully 
alive to the great importance of the labor question. While I am 
willing to respect every nationality in the great family of nations, 
yet our first duty isthe protection of our own people, and the time 
for attending to this duty is at hand. 

The bill will pass, and it is to be hoped his excellency the Presi- 
dent will,in his wisdom, place to it his sign manual and thereby 
make ita law. We will wait and see. 


National Banking Association. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD WARNER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 30, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations to extend their 
corporate existence. 
Mr. WARNER, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to present the danger and wrongs of 
extending national banking associations to the liberties and freedom 
of the people. 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS 
There are three classes of absolute governments, namely, the ab- 
solute monarchy, recognizing the sovereignty of the nation in one 
alone, the king, the monarch, or crowned head, who is above law, 
and cannot be made answerable thereto. 
the people, his subjects, as serfs, must obey his behests. Second, the 
absolute aristocracy, recognizing the sovereignty as contained in the 
few, the nobles, who claim to be superior to the masses of the people 
by birthand blood. Their will isthe constitutional law of such na- 
tions, and the people are their servants. The difference between this 
government and the absolute monarchy, first named, is that, in the 
former the people have but one tyrant, while inthe latter they may 
have a hundred or more, increasing tyranny in proportion to num- 
bers. The third class is the absolute democracy, recognizing the 
sovereignty, the state, or nation, as in the people; and their will is 
the constitutional law of such governments. Here the people en 
masse assemble, make their laws and go home and obey them without 
oitcers. Each of these has branches of different shades: the limited 
monarchy, the limited aristocracy, and the limited democracy. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our Government, both State and national, is the limited or repre- 
sentative democracy, recognizing the sovereignty in the people and 
all ofticers as their agents, to do their will. Whenever an officer dis- 
obeys the will of his conatituents he is guilty of a breach of trust, 
and has that far exceeded his powers; his acts to that extent cannot 
bind the people, they being the source of power. An individual by | 
himself is hisown governor, legislator, and judge, as there is no one | 





| 
His willisthe constitution; people; the tenth, that the powers not delegated to the United States 
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| with whom he has a community of interests; but when a number of 
persons are associated a community of interests exists—each being 
entitled to the inalienable rights God has planted in him, which are 
the right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and to hold and 
enjoy property, neither having the right to interfere with these 
rights, the body being composed of men, women, and children, differ- 
ent in strength, size, age, and health. The body as a whole unites 
its strength and becomes a party to all free governments ; and each 
individual individually the other party, to form a government for 
the protection of all equally. The government thus formed promises 
protection to each citizen in life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, and 
prosperity, each individual promising to defend his government in 
war and support it in war and peace by taxation. Thus far the 
obligation is mutual and no further. 
THE FIRST FORMATION OF GOVERNMENTS—THE UNITED STATES PREVIOUS TO THE 

ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Governments were first established by charters in towns and in 
cities, the country people being left out; hence the reason why town 
people think themselves better than country people, which is not 
true in our form of government. In England charters are recognized 
in three ways—by prescription, by act of Parliament, and by the 
prerogative of the King. Our colonial governments were first estab- 
lished by charters from the Kings, they maintaining the absolute 
veto power over all the legislative acts up to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, at which time all the power of the Government of Eng- 
land over the colonies ceased, each colony becoming a free or inde- 
pendent state or nation. Thereafter, in 1777, ten of said States, as 
independent sovereigns—one in 1778, one in 1779, and one in 1751— 
surrendered certain expressed powers to the United States contained 
and expressed in what are known as the Articles of Confederation, 
retaining and reser ing to themselves all other powers as sovereigns. 
When the Revolution closed, it was found by investigation that Con- 
gress under the Articles of Confederation only had the power to 
declare and no power to execute or do, there being no separate exec- 
utive department and no separate judicial department, article 2 
declaring ‘‘each State retains itssovereignty, freedom, independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress 
assembled.” This language cut off implied power either to carry into 
effect an express one, or creating an incidental one, kindred to an 
express one. Hence it became absolutely necessary to have a new 
constitution or no general government. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

A new Constitution was formed with certain delegated powers, 
dividing the government into three departments, each sovereign in its 
own sphere, to wit, the legislative, executive, and judicial. Neither 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the 
present Constitution, nor any amendment made thereto was ever 
submitted to the people of the United States for ratification or rejec- 
tion ; but the votes in the convention that framed the Declaration of 
Independence, that which framed the Articles of Confederation ; that 
which framed the Constitution, was ratified by States, each State 
having one vote without regard to its wealth or population. All 
amendments made thereto since have been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of the States or conventions called by the Legislatures thereof, 
so in no instance have the people directly voted for or against any of 
these. ‘Two parties originated in the incipiency of the Government, 
one favoring State rights, the other centralization of power in the 
General Government. Upon thesetwo principles parties have existed 
to the present time—the one giving the Constitution a broad and 
liberal construction, the other a strict, narrow, and literal construc- 
tion, from a compromise of which originated the ninth and tenth 
articles in the amendments to the Constitution, ratified in 1791—the 
ninth declaring the enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 


by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people. So it is clear the Con- 
stitution of the United States embraces only delegated powers, and 
the rule of construction is to see what powers are delegated, as none 
others can be exercised, while the contrary rule applies to the States. 
You look to the Constitution to see what powers are prohibited, 
leaving the States unlimited sovereigns in all powers not prohibited 
nor delegated by the United States Constitution. 

When the Constitution was formed great jealousy existed in the 
States against a superior master, having felt the tyranny of the Kings 
of England in the colonies and believing the General Government 
would continue to usurp the powers in the States until the whole 
would be centered in one General Government, This idea has been 
truly verified. As the Government has advanced in age the first ten 
amendments, ratified in 1791, the eleventh in 1798, and the twelfth iu 
1804, were all favorable to the rights of the States and people ; but 
the thirteenth, adopted in 1865, the fourteenth, adopted in 1562, and 
the fifteenth, adopted in 1870, are all destructive of State rights and 
tending to consolidation. So also has the great body of the acts of 


Congress since the late war been tainted with the same. It is clear 


to be seen that as the General Government recedes from its original 
principles it becomes corrupted and anti-republican. 


In the origin of our governments, both State and national, a publie 
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debt was by our great statesmen held as a publi: ct perpetuities 
were regarded as slavish and destructive of liberty ; monopolies and 
great woneyed corporations as dangerous to a republican form of 
government ; but now and for the last twenty years the great mass 
of the legislation has been and is to give them more power, lend them 
more strength, and to extort from the people, upon whose shoulders 
all the burdens of government rests, their substance. 

A corporation is an invisible, intangible being, created alone by 
law; it has no existence except from and in the law that creates it. 
Corporations are the only things created by man or that have ever 
been created since God first created the world and all things in 
it. Writers on corporations say they have no souls, and so say all 
jurists; hence, they are not responsible to God for anything they do; 
they are not of God’s creation, but ofman’s. In England, a monarchy, 
corporations are allowed to exist by prescription, implication, acts 
of Parliament, or by the implied or express will of the King; but not 
so in the United States and the States thereof; they are created and 
allowed to exist alone by legislative enactment. This has been the 
law from the birth of every corporation created by the King of Eng- 
land until the present time. In the United States and States thereof, 
therefore, the legislative departments of our governments, both na- 


rse ; 


tional and State, alone can create corporations and confer upon them | : , . 
| andin no event could it be borrowed except where Congress has the 


their powers. The nature, office, and foundation of our judicial de- 
partment of Government are to place it above the legislative and 


executive departments in the interpretation of law, to held them in | 


check, especially when they, or either of them, seek to do what the 
Constitution gives them no power to do. 


LAWS CREATING CORPORATIONS MUST BE STRICTLY CONSTRUED. 


Co do this the courts have established in reason, usage, practice, | 


and wisdom rules for the protection of our republican governments, 
both State and national. These principles have been adopted by the 


best legal lights and jurists whose silvery hairs have adorned the legal | 


bench, from the coming of Christ to the present time. The leading 
one of these rules is that all statutes and laws that confer powers upon 
corporations shall be strictly construed, and that no corporation shall 
exist or exercise any power except by the express language of the 
statute ; no implied power shall be exercised except it be absolutely 
necessary to carry into eflect the express powers, 

AUTHORITIES ESTABLISHING 


THIS ALLEGATION. 


See 2 Kent’s Commentaries, pages 360-361; 4 Wheaton, 626, case of 


Dartmouth College vs. Woodward ; first volume Bouvier’s Institutes, 
page 74, section 179; first volume Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, page 318; 
2 liinn. Tennessee Reports, 252. No rule is better settled than that 
charters of incorporations are to be construed strictly as against the 
corporations. The first presumption in every such case is that the 
State has granted in express terms all that it designed to grant. 
“When a State,” says the supreme court of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ means to 
clothe a corporate body with a portion of its sovereignty, and to dis- 
arm herself to that extent of the power that belongs to her, it is so 
easy to say so that we will never believe it to be meant unless it is 
said.” Intheconstruction ofa charter to be in doubt is to be resolved; 
every resolution which springs from doubt is against the corporation. 
If the usefulness of the company would be increased by extending its 
ivileges, let the Legi to it; but remember that nothing 


plain English words will do it. 





slature see 


FURTHER AUTH 
o14; 044; 9 How., 172; I3 How., 21; 21 Conn., 294; 
19 Penn., 211; 2 Mass., 143-227; N. Y.,87, and 3 Wal.,51; 
Lim., 394-5. The tendency of our laws has been, both in the consti- 
tutional and legislative enactments of the United States and States 
thereof, to lessen and more rigidly restrict the creation and powers 
of corporations ; more especially moneyed and railroad corporations. 
By the amended constitution of New York, in 1821, the Legislature 
was not aNowed to charter a company except by a vote of two-thirds 


tITIES. 


See Pet., 11 Pet., 
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ions dwelling on the hills and in the valleys of the great agricultural 
area of the United States and the mechanical and manufacturing 
laborers, this great and glorious sovereignty, purchased by blood, 
labor, and toil, this Government of the people, Heaven’s best gift to 
the oppressed of all lands, will sink beneath the leaden weight of 
monopoly and become the prey of the oppressors of mankind, 

THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT ONE OF DELEGATED POWERS. 

The General Government is one of delegated powers created and 
confirmed by States. Certain powers have been delegated to Cop. 
gress assembled, These powers Congress alone can exercise, and 
none other, to wit: 

‘To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.—Constitution, article 1, seetion 8, clauses 2 and 3. 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin 
and to fix the standard of weights and measures—these three great 
powers constitute great moving elements in the halls of our national 


| council, involving the material interest of every man, woman, and 


child that breathes the free air of the Republic. 
The clause to borrow money on the credit of the United States cer- 
tainly means nothing more than to borrow it in cases of necessity, 


power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. This js 
the only way the Government can collect money; and this it can 
only do to support itself, the people who have purchased property 
being the owners of the same, and the Government only having the 
right to ask them to support it in war and peace. The regulation 


| of commerce being one of vast importance tothe people of the United 


States needs close investigation. The railroads, telegraphs, naviga- 
ble streams, and canals connecting towns, villages, and ports under 


jurisdiction of thisgrand and glorious Government, loading the great 
| channels of commerce with the combined and commingled works of 


God and man of this glorious Eden of the world, demand the closest 


and strictest scrutiny of the national and State governments to 


| bring them under their subjection and control, that their great 


|} a verb—an act. 


Cooley’sCons, | 


of both houses; and in the amended constitution of 1846 they were | 


not allowed to create any corporation by special enactment, but could 
only do so by general law. So, also, in the constitution of Tennessee 
LS70, 


ol 
both houses of the Legislature to vote for a charter before it ean 


exist. In New York, Rhode Island, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
other States, the private property of corporate members is made 
liable tor corporate acts. New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Michi- 


gan have similar laws, all showing the whole tendency of a repub- 
lican form of government bas been and is to draw rigidly restric- 
tious around the creation and powers of these dangerous monopolies, 
more especially those of a moneyed and centralized character, that 
stand atthe wheels ef government and attach to them silver cranks 
and golden levers. (See third ed. of Angell and Ames on Corpora- 
tions, pp. 546 to 564; 2d Kent’s Com., fourth ed., pp. 308 to 360.) 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 

ree governments recognize this sovereignty in the people. The 
creation of these moneyed and other monopolies necessarily extracts 
from the people their sovereignty in proportion to the numbers and 
powers of the corporations, and shears the States and nation of that 
much sovereignty. These are the hydra-headed monsters that sap 
the life-blood and destroy the very foundation of the Government— 
growing in size and strength as the Government departs from its origi- 
purity, and, unless checked by an upheaving of the toiling mill- 


The constitution of New Jersey requires three-fourths of 


| not an intrinsic value, but an exchangeable value. 


mammoth mouths shall not swallow up our Republic. The coining of 
money and regulating the value thereof, being another great national 
mouth, demands the greatest and strictest attention of Congress, it 
being the standard of value fixed by Congress to regulate and con- 
trol the value of all commerce within the United States. The public 
debt, commerce, and money are the great controlling powers in war 
and peace with all nations, 
MONEY DEPENDS FOR ITS VALUE UPON LAW. 

The value of money depends alone upon the acts of Congress. Why? 
has the right to coin money. What does “coin” 
mean as used in the Constitution? Itis not anoun. ‘To coin” is 
To do what? To coinmoney. Who does this act? 
Congress. How? By enacting a law by which money is coined. This 
does not mean a coin, a metal, but to coin—a verb, an act. Whatis 
this act? It is an act of Congress, by law, fixing how money shall 
be coined, and carrying the act into effect. Congress has the power 
to say upon what this act shall take effect. They are not compelled 
to say money shall be coined of gold, of silver, of iron, of paper, or of 
what. The coining is an act; not athing. It is what the Govern- 
ment, through Congress, says shall be done to make money. Now, 
our bank currency is but the representative of money, and not money. 
Hence, if Congress says a certain thing shall be money, that makes it 
money ; not the representative of money. So Congress has the power 
to make anything money they desire, as they have the power to coinit. 
The next provision is to regulate the value thereof. How is this done? 
Who fixes the value on money? Congress. How does Congress 
fix it? By putting a value thereon. In what way? By making it 
a legal tender. For what? For the payment of all public and pri- 
vate dues. What does this mean? Itmeansthe President, his Cab- 
inet, all foreign and domestic ministers, consuls, and officers of the 
United States shall receive it for their salaries; all Congressmen and 
legislative officers shall receive it; all judicialand ministerial officers 
shall receive it; in a word, all the officers of the United States shall 
receive it. What next? Every private person in the United States 
shall receive it forevery note, account, contract, judgment, and every- 
thing of that nature due them. 

There is no clause in the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly declaring anything shall be a legal-tender; but the legal 
tender quality rests alone in this clause giving Congress the power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. The regulation of the 
value means to make it a legal-tender for all dues, public and private, 
Every nation 


Because Congress 


| has the right tomake and does make its own money and regulate its 


value. England can say what shall be money in her jurisdiction 

cold, silver, iron, or paper. So with France, Spain, Mexico, and all 
other nations. But the regulation of the value by either or any of 
them can have no effect in another nation except by law which gives 
it effect. So it is the law of the nation that makes money and gives 
it valuetherein. The English pound, the Spanish dollar, the I rench 
franc, and the Mexican dollar may have more grains of gold or silver 
in them than that of the United States, yet they may be of less value 
in the United States. Why? Because Congress has not made them 
a legal-tender, and no one, either public or private, is compelled to 
receive them. All is left totheirown option. It is the legal-tender 
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quality fixed by Congress that gives money its value. Six per cent. 
is always 6 percent. as compared with adollar; but not so when com- 
pared with otherthings. The scarcity of money makes wheat, corn, 
pacon, &¢c., sell for less; the abundance of money for more; because 
you compare money With other things. This is what produces panics 
incommerce. A pound of beef might at one time be worth two cents, 
and at another six, owing to the amount of the circulating medium. 

Congress has no power to compel any man to sell his land, wheat, 
corn, cow, or anything else, or to take any control thereof from him, 
or to fix any price thereon. This is at his own discretion, yet when 
he does make the contract at a stipulated price and delivers the 
article, Congress has the power to make him and does make him 
receive money ata fixed value, which is compelled to be uniform 
throughout the United States. This is what gives money its value, 
not intrinsic but exchangeable value. It is the standard fixed by 
law, and must be received as such all over the United States. Each 
nation declares what shall be money within its own limits. Sparta 
made iron money; some of the colonies made leather money, but 
vold and silver have been more universally recognized by the civil- 
ized nations of the world as money than anything else. 

The Constitution of the United States does not make anything 
money, nor are the words gold and silver to be found anywhere in 
it, except that the States are prohibited from making anything but 
cold and silver coin a tender in the payment of debts. 


to coin money and regulate the value thereof; making money a | 


legal tender for public and private dues regulates and fixes its value. 


There isa clause in the articles of confederation giving Congress the | 
power expressly to borrow money or to emit bills on the credit of 


ihe United States, but there is no express clause in our Constitution 
of this character. But there is a clause which declares that no State 
shall emit bills of credit. In transferring the former clause to our 
Constitution the language is thus expressed: ‘to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States,” as shown. 


There is no clause in the Constitution prohibiting Congress from | 


mpairing the obligations of a contract. The prohibitory clause de- 
elares, “no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed by 
Congress.” An ex post facto law as detined appfies alone to crimes 
and not to contracts. But in the prohibition as to the States, no 
State is allowed to pass any law impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts. The United States is a nation and Congress its supreme 
legislative department. The Constitution creates but one judiciary 
department, which is the Supreme Court of the United States. Con- 
gress has the power to create all other courts. The Constitution 
vests in the Supreme Court original jurisdiction only in cases affecting 
embassadors, other public ministers, consuls, and those in which a 


State shall be a party; but only appellate jurisdiction in all other | 


Cases, 


So Congress, being the creative power of courts other than 


the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court having no original juris- | 


diction over contracts or anything else except as above shown, it is 


| to the spirit and genius of the Government. 
| destructive of liberty, creative of imperialism, and monarchical in its 


| tendency. 


It is class legislation, 


In the origin of our Government this was the acknowl- 
edged theory, but since our late war it has been the reverse. The 
agricultural interest, which is the bone and sinew of the country, 
the life and support of all human beings and animals—the toiling 
millions, mechanical, manufacturing, and agricultural, have had the 


= 


| least aid and protection by law, yet they have borne the burden of 


government either directly or indirectly. They had to pay the 
stamp-act duties, the infamous duties that caused the colonies te 
revolt from England. They have had to pay the lawyer's license, the 
doctor’s license, the merchant’s license, the tariff duties on imports, 
the cotton tax, the tobacco tax, the whisky tax, the wine tax, and 
in a word, the entire tux. While this is true, the whole burden of 


| the Government has rested on land and labor, extracted their sab- 


stance and attempted to bind them with chains, hand and foot. The 
great mass of legislation since our late war has been to protect banks, 


| bonds, and monopolies, and to relieve them from paying any tribute 
| to the Government for their protection. 


The only | 
nower that Congress has is underthe eighth section, fifth subsection, | 


| 





in the power of Congress to impair the obligation of a contract, | 


other than as restricted in the fourteenth amendment,) annul the 
court in which any suit could be brought against the United States, 
or prohibit any suit from being bronght. It is true the fourteenth 
amendment, section 4, declares “the validity of the public debt of 
the United States authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insur- 
rection or rebellion, shall not be questioned.” This clause only pro- 





hibited Congress from questioning the validity of the debts expressed, | of about eight billion dollars, yet they bear no part of the burdens 


but does not fix any mode of payment, any court in which suit 
could be brought, and does not fix anything as money or state any 
value thereon, or make anything a legal tender in the payment of 
the publie debts, 

[am here only presenting legal propositions and constitutional 
\uestions, Without arguing the policy or impolicy of the same. It 
sin the power of Congress to coin money, which means to make 
money, and to stamp upon it its value; which means to make it a 
legal tender for all public and private dues. Congress can make gold 


oney, silver money, greenbacks or Treasury notes money, or any- 
: ) 


tung else 1f sees proper, and can make all or any of these a legal 
tender, It is the legal-tender quality that gives to money its value. 


Bank paper is not money, but the professed representative of money; 
hence, it is net a legal tender without making it money. Nothing 
be made a legal tender but money. All citizens owe allegiance to 
‘heirGovernment; that is, itis their duty to defend their Government 
uwarand to support itin war and peace, The Government is bound 
'o protect the citizen in his right to life, liberty, pursuit of happi- 
less, and property. The Government, therefore, can demand no more 
Of the citizen’s prope.cy than what is necessary for its support and 
etection, Anything beyond this is a usurpation by the Govern- 
private rights, because every man who holds land has paid 

¢ Government for it and got his grant. Likewise with all personal 
Property; the private citizen owns the property, and not the Govern- 
nent, ‘The Government is only entitled to pay from the citizen for 
protecting him in his life, liberty, property, and pursuit of happiness. 
Uur Government recognizes all citizens as political equals, that is, 
allelectors; so also the commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
luterests of the country should have equal protection. This being 
‘rue, equal protection should be extended by law to all classes; and 
any law that favors one class to the detriment of another is contrary 


t of 


| strong arm of the law; 


The whole policy has been to centralize power and perpetuate 
monopolies, Think of it for one moment. Twenty-two hundred 
banking associations, chartered and protected by the strong arm of 
the Government for a period of twenty years, are now knocking at 
the doors of Congress for charters of equal time, resting upon the 
bonds of the United States locked up in the Treasury, drawing from 
5 to 6 per cent. interest in gold, making from 10 to 12 per cent. inter- 
est on the issue resting upon these bonds; pouring into these great 
rich institutions from 16 to 18 per cent. per annum—all done by the 
and yet these monopolies are freed from pay- 
ing any interest to the Government thus protecting them. On the 
other hand, take the great agricultural area of the United States, 
from whence all prosperity must come, with little or no protection 
rendered by law, numbering square miles, and yet not 
more than 2 percent. is the actual income, and even this is extracted, 
yes, extorted, to pay the Government for its pitiful protection. So, 
also, with the mechanical, manufacturing, and domestic toilers, and 
all laboring classesof the United States. While the moneyed monop- 
olists are increasing in wealth from 16 to 18 per cent. per annum by 
operation of law, the great farming and laboring masses are weak- 
ening and diminishing in prosperity and money power. This is class 
legislation—monarchical, aristocratical, destructive of and contrary 


| to a republican form of government—and should not be tolerated by 


representatives of the people in Congress assembled. They are but 
the agents of the people, holding a trust conferred npon them by 
their constituents to watch and guard with care the interests of 
those who have conferred upon them the honor and office of their 
representatives. When they become unfaithful to the trust or neg- 
ligent in its execution, they are unworthy servants and a dishonor 
to the position they fill. Office seems to be sought for the money in 
it, not the honor like the mines of gold, the gold is sought but the 
mines neglected, 

BONDS OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


There are now some two billions of bonds out against the United 
States, Some twenty-two hundred banking corporations rest alone 
upon bonds, and yet with their 16 or 18 per cent. per annum they 


| bear but asmall part of the burdens of our United States, State, 


county, orcorporate governments. There isalso property belonging to 
religious,charitable, benevolent, and school institutions tothe amount 


of government. Now, hasour Government come to this, that bankers, 


| bondholders, and moneyed monopolies shall be classed with religious, 


school, and charitable institutions? Are they to be the elect of the 
land, lulled and rocked in cradles of ease, the only inhabitants of 
our political heaven? Are they superior in worth? Is the blood in 
their veins superior to that of the masses of the people? Our Gov- 
ernment is not an aristocracy nor a monarchy. The sovereignty 
does not rest in one, nor in a few, but in the whole mass of the people 
as political equals. No one is entitled to preference: whenever the 
wheels of government are moved in the interest of one class against 


| the interest of another, they become destructive of liberty; of a 


republican form of government, and become promotive of an aris- 
tocracy or monarchy which destroys the original design of our Govy- 
ernment, 

The original idea of the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States and the States thereof was, that each class should have equal 
protection by law, to wit, the manufacturing, the agrieultural, the 
commercial, the mechanical, mining, &c. Whenever any 
comes oppressive to one of these classes and promotive of the others, 
it is class legislation and contrary to our form of government. Now 
let us investigate and see the tenor and course of Congressional legis- 
lation during and since our late war. First, a large bonded debt 
was created during and after the war under acts, as tollows 


law be 


THE BONDED DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 


seni 


Sixes of 1861, interest on same 6 per cent. in gold, payabl 
annually, issued under act February &, 1861, $16,415,000; under acts 





July 17 and August 15, 1861, $50,000,000; under acts July 17 and 
August 5, 1861, in exchange, seven-thirties, $139,317, 150; under act 
March 3, 1863, principal payable in gold coin, $75,000,000; total 


$282,732,150. Underact February 25, 1862, $514,771, 600, five-twenties, 











~ 


iA 


interest payable in gold semi-annually, at 6 per cent.; under act 
June 30, 1864, and March 3, 1864, $3,882,500, principal payable in 
gold, $125,561,300, 6 per cent. interest, in gold, payable semi-annually ; 
total, $129,443,800; five-twenties, under act March 3, 1865, in ex- 
change for seven-thirties, converted and amounted August 1, 1868, 
to $373,346,350; interest, 6 per cent., payable in gold semi-annually. 


Also, under same act, $197,777,250, issued at different dates. Also, 
under same act, in exchange for seven-thirties, $371,346,350. Also, | 


under same act, in exchange for seven-thirties, $39,000,000; ten- | 


forties, issued under acts March 3, 1863, and 1864, principal payable 
in gold, $194,291,500; fives of 1870, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, after May 1, 1881, in coin, interest 5 per cent. in 
coin, payable quarterly ; under acts July 14, 1870, and January 20, 
1871, $200,000,000; railroad issue, 4 per cent. interest, under acts 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, up to September 1, 1870, $64,618,832. 


Tabular statement of United States debt. 


Year Amount. Year. | Amount. 


$75, 463, 476 
227, 924 


$3, 308, 124 
434, 221 
, 573, 343 
>, 250, 875 54 
, 594, 480 
, 601, 226 2 
32, 742, 
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The above embraces the public debt of the United States from 
1790 to 1882, and shows that when the war commenced in 1860 the 
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ury notes their uniform value and circulation within the limits of 
the United States. Congress might say that gold or silver, or both 
should not be a legal tender, and that greenbacks or Treasury notes 
should be; hence, nobody would be compelled to receive gold or sil- 
ver for public or private dues, but all would be compelled to receive 
greenbacks or Treasury notes for all dues, public and private. So it 
is clear that Congress has the power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coins, and to fix the standard of 
weights and measures, making them uniform throughout the United 
States. Now, suppose there was no act of Congress to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fixing the stand- 
ard of weights and measures, what would be money? What would 
be its value? What would be a pound? What would be a bushel]? 
Would gold be money? Would silver be money? Would greenbacks 
or Treasury notes be money? Who wouldsay, and by what author- 
ity? 

So it is clear from our Constitution that the only power to coin 
or make money, to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, 


| and to fix a standard of weights and measures rests with Congress, 


cote 6 Se 


| the power and under the control of the Government. 


and is a legislative power, and that this power can be delegated 
to no corporation or body by Congress, but must be exercised alone 
by Congress, being the only legislative body of the United States, 
The coining of money, regulating its value, fixing the standard of 
weights and measures, making all these uniform throughout the 
United States, get their whole life and existence from acts of Congress 
and areas much vested in Congress as any other power of the United 
States. Now, when money is thus created it always bears the same 
proportion to itself, be it scarce or plentiful, but the fluctuations 
are always between money and other things. Money and bank paper 
differ. Money rests alone upon the faith of the United States, This 
is its basis or bottom, nothing else. While bank paper of all char- 
acters, including the national currency, is not money but only its rep- 
resentative, hence it isnolegaltender. So this bank paper must have 
a bottom, it must rest upon something that is a legal tender, to give 
it value and circulation, to wit, gold, silver, Treasury notes, &c. 
But our national banking system is based upon United States bonds, 
and these bonds rest upon the faith and credit of the United States ; 
so the value of all money rests upon the faith and credit of the United 
States. Now, as money and its value is one of the great levers and 
preservers of Government and one of its sovereign attributes, as war 
cannot be carried on without it, asthe Government in peace and war 
cannot be carried on without it, it should at all times be kept within 
It should be 


| issued and distributed among the citizens with the least expense pos- 


sible. It is the power of the Government; like the hair of Samson 
the strength of the nation is in it, and whenever you shear the Goy- 
ernment of it, and bestow it on a corporation or other power, you 
have taken its strength, vested it in other powers, and made it but 
their subject. Now, so long as the control of the money rested in 
the Government its distribution among the people was of little or no 
expense—not more than 1 per cent. ; but when the currency became 


| vested in national banks the expense increased from 16 to 18 per cent. 
| upon the people, which gave the banks from 15 to 17 per cent. of the 
| people’s earnings. 


Let us see how this law allowed banks to be chartered for twenty 
years. Five or more persons form themselves into a body-corporate 
under a certain name and style, buy up $50,000 or $100,000 United 


| States bonds as they see proper, at whatever price they can buy them 


debt of the United States was only $64,842,287.88, now that debt is | 


$2,000,000,000. 
now it is about forty dollars upon the head of every man, woman, 
and child, with interest in coin, wrung from the toil of the people— 
over $2,000,000,000 more. Yet it is argued on this floor that the 
bonded indebtedness shall be perpetuated and the national banks 


Then the debt was about two dollars per capita; | 


rechartered, that the life-blood of the masses may be extracted from | 


their veins to support and enrich the few. The people demand that 
these burdens shall be lifted from their shoulders and that these 
shackles shall be stricken from their limbs. They also demand that 
the curreney shall be restored to the Government to which it be- 
longs and from which it was wickedly taken and given to national 
banks, 
United States was wickedly and unnecessarily created for the pur- 
pose of creating a national-bank circulation. At that time the 
greenback currency was by law the established money of the United 
States, being legal tender for all debts public and private, except 
duties and interest. This money paid all individuals for their wheat, 
corn, bacon, cotton, horses, everything they had to sell. It paid 
all State ofiicers of every grade their salaries, and it was issued alone 
by the Government. It was subject to taxation in the hands of all 


persons equally by the United States Government, by the State goy- 
ernments, by county and corporate governments. 
Before silver was demonetized our currency was a trinity, to wit. 


gold, silver, and greenbacks or Treasury notes, all resting for their 
value on Congress, as Congress alone can coin money and regulate 
the valne thereof. Now, it is the legal-tender quality for all dues 


’ 


lie and priy ate that gives cold, silver, greenba ks, or Treas- 


in the market, go and deposit them with the Treasurer of the United 
States, receive in return $90,000 or $45,000, according to the number 
of bonds deposited, in national currency issued to them. They now 
become a body-corporate and banking association. These bonds lic 
locked up and draw from 5 to 6 per cent. interest per annum, pay- 
able in gold semi-annually, which the banks get. They take their 
$90,000 or $45,000 in national currency and realize off it from 10 to 
20 per cent. per annum; so they make clear from the people from 15 
to 18 per cent. What do the farmers, agriculturists, or all classes 
of laborers make off their capital invested and theirlabor? Not more 
than 2 per cent. per annum. Besides this, where does this have to 
? Let ussee. After the war the following taxes rested upon and 


co 
ue 


| sucked the life-blood out of the laboring classes, to wit, the stamp- 


} 


During and after the war the bonded indebtedness of the | 


| tax upon all contracts, marriage-licenses, and all written instra- 


ments; upon lawyers, doctors, merchants; the cotton tax, the whisky 
tax, the heavy tax upon all importations. All this vast sum 0! 
money was wrung from toiling millions to support the bondholders, 
banks, and Shylocks who had large fortunes off the people and the 
misfortunes of the country. s 

Labor has performed all this under law for the benefit of the idle 
few. From these canses the General Government has been sup- 
ported by the poor. It has been the same in principle with all State, 
county, and corporate governments. From the workers, the toilers 
and producers of this nation $3,000,000,000 have been extracted to 
support the Government, while they have not realized more than © 
percent. on their capital outside the support and imperative expenses 
of their families. The bondholders, the bankers on bonds, the schor 
the benevolent, the charitable, and the church institutions of the 
United States and the States thereof have borne no part of the bur- 
dens of government. So here are about sixteen billion dollars’ wort) 
of property that pays the Government nothing for its protection. 


] 
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While the bankers and bondholders realize their 15 or 18 per cent. 
and pay no tribute to the Government for their protection, the farm- 
ing and laboring classes of all grades realize about 2 per cent. on their 
toil and investments and pay all the burdens of the Government 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


In the next place let us look at the manufacturing monopolies of 
the United States. They claim they should have encouragement by 
law in the form of a protective tariff. In the origin of our Govern- 
ment, When this country was but a wilderness, when only thirteen 
colonies, sparsely settled, just emerged froma bloody revolution with 
a debt of $42,000,000, little or no capital, an impoverished commu- 
nity, no manufacturing implements, and with but little means to 
procure them, there were some good reasons for a protective tariff to 
foster the growth o£ manufacturing establishments in our midst, that 
we might cope with other nations and be enabled to live within our- 
selves. 
ployment for all the people in agriculture. Even up to the forma- 
tion of our Constitution the whole population amounted to but about 
three and one-half millions; but it is a well-established rule of law 
that when the reasons for the law cease to exist the law itself should 
What is the condition of the United States now? We have 
thirty-eight States and eight Territories, with a population of over 
fifty millions and an area of about two hundred million acres of land 
in cultivation, over 90,000 miles of railroad, equaling almost all Europe 
combined, forming a net-work binding cities, towns, and the most 
distant parts of the country, all pouring their great commerce into 
the sea-ports of the United States. 

We have great manufacturing establishments, with a capital, in 
1870, of $2, 118,208,796, engaging.2,053,996 hands, over the various parts 
of the United States; the railroads shipping over $18,000,000,000 of 
commerce yearly. Wehave of navigation over 3,000 miles of sea- 
coast, besides the inland navigable streams, the Mississippi River, 
its tributaries; the Alabama, its tributaries: the Potomac, its tribu- 
tarics, and others, numbering many thousands of miles inland navi- 
gation, Now, with all this transportation by railroads, by naviga- 
ble streams; With all this capital invested in manufacturing imple- 
with all facilities to reach markets, both domestie and for- 
eign, for all the manufacturing implements and articles of all char- 
why the reason and necessity for giving extra protection in 
favor of the manufacturing monopolies? It is an imposition on the 
toiling millions engaged in labor of all kinds. It is the irrepressible 
contlict arising not so much between labor and capital as between 
the protection extended by law to eapital against labor. This, again, 
is class legislation, against the genius of our Government, for when 
the foreign merchants bring imports to the United States of all grades 
they must buy them at the mannfacturer’s price at home, and when 
they sell them here they must increase the price to equal the full 
tariff duties put upon them in our ports before tkey can afford to 
place them on the market. So the merchant who buys them here 
gives that much more for them, and those who buy them from the 
merchant, the consumer, for instance, must pay the merchant that 
much more, together with the taxes he has to pay and his percentage 
on them. 

Now our manufacturing establishments, with their present mam- 
ioth strength and capital, ought certainly be able to manufacture as 
cheaply as foreign nations. ‘This being true, if they should sell their 
manufactured articles as high here in our markets as those manufac- 
tured by foreign nations are sold here, they would get the full benefit of 
the difference between the price of the articles soldin foreign nations 
to be shipped here and the price given for them here when shipped. 
Who has to pay thisdifference? It is the agricultural, mechanical, 
laboring, and consuming classes of the United States. So this is 
discriminating against one class in favor of another. This is but 
unother means of consolidating power in moneyed monopolies and 
extracting the substance from the people. Now combine the great 
banking powers, the great bonded powers, the great railroad powers, 
the great manufacturing powers, with their great capital as they 
‘xist in corporate bodies, the great telegraphic powers under their 
ontrol. The location of all these corporations in cities, towns and 
villages, with communication quick and easily obtained, from all 
artsof the United States, with their influence and powers over legis- 

ition, and then give them the advantage of the resistless power of 


cease. 
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ny inillions of all classes and grades, the mass of the people, the 
orkers, the toilers and producers, will be reduced to hopeless serf- 
‘om, mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for their monopolied 
usters, Thenature of the government is perverted, the sovereignty 
ch rests in the people is stolen from them and vested in a favored 
it is not my purpose to array one class against another, all 
should have the same protection by law, labor and capital! 
wilKe, 
the whole spirit of our Government is equality, (politically.) 
Whenever a law becomes destructive of this end it is destructive of 
Corporations are anti-republican; they are the creation of 
governments and monopolies within general government. 
cry one that is created is vested with rights delegated to it by the 
n When they 


seheral government of so much of its own sovereignty. 
u¢ numerous, by a unity of power they may become stronger 


\ 


ELK 





Then the country was but little cleared and there was em- | 


| pleasure, 
just the cause or great the provocation, against their will. 


io 


than the government itself, and bring their creator under their con- 
trol. Take, for instance, the twenty-two hundred banking corpora 


tions scattered over the United States, with the entire control of the 
currency in their power, which they can contract or expand at their 
The nation could not even go to war, it matters not how 
We are 
compelled to rely on them as England is compelled to rely upon the 
Rothschilds to borrow money before a war could be engaged in. 
The currency is the right arm of the Government ; deprive it of this 
and it becomes crippled in its most vital limb. Now the bonds and 
national banks are twin brothers, financial Siamese twins, insep- 
arably connected, and must live and die together. Take next the 
great number of manufacturing corporations depending upon cap- 
ital, depending on the financial blood of banks and bonds, and you 
have another mighty power of the nation paralyzed for war, which 
cannot be carried on without manufactured implements in the form 
of guns and war machinery. Take next our commercial resources, 
in the forms of our great railroad corporations and telegraph lines, 
and you have among the strongest elements and attributes of gov- 
ernment in the hands of monopolies—an irresistible force. 
Consolidate the powers of all the mighty corporations and monop- 
olies we have mentioned, place them or allow them to place them- 
selves beyond the control of the Government, and how long would 
it be with their united infiuence and power until the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial departments would become subject to their will 
and dictation? Hence wisdom dictates that the Government should 
always keep in its own hands the power and control over its own 
currency, its commerce, manufacturing, and all corporations, to keep 
them at all times within the letter of their legalexistence. If there 
be any class that deserves the sympathy and the constant and vigi 


| lant watchfulness of Congress and other legislative bodies it should 


be the agricultural, mechanical, mining, and laboring classes of all 
grades, as they are tollowing pursuits that scatter them sparsely 
over the land; whose toil gives vitality to the nation, who are the 
bone and sinew of the country. Remote from political centers, from 
telegraphic lines, from current information, from the daily press, ab- 
sorbed in their labors, engaged in the highest duties of good citizens, 
toil in producing, not consuming, relying on the good faith of rep- 
resentatives that their interests shall not be regarded with uncon 
cern or sutier through unjust legislation, they perform the duties 
of American citizens, and appoint no lobbyists toe lurk around legis 
lative halls to solicit laws and special privileges in their favor. 
Now the telegraphic lines run along the railroads, the railroads 
connect the villages, towns, and cities of the United States ; the manu 
facturing establishments are generally in cities and towns and on the 
railroad lines. So with the banks and bondholders; they have easy, 
quick, and cheap communication and transportation, and can assem 
ble around legislative and Congressional bodies from every city, 
town, and village in the land to work, plead, to scheme and manipu 
late legislation, and urge laws for their own benefit and interest. In 
other words, the latter class have counsel, able and numerous, to plead 
for them in their behalf, while the poor toiling millions have none, 
but must rely alone upon the purity, integrity, and honesty of their 
representative. Hence it is easy to see, independent of any attempt 
at corruption, why legislation is more apt to favor these great co) 
porations and monopolies with laws beneficial to their interests than 
to the farming and other laboring classes of the United States. The 


| corporations are not to blame, unless unfair means are used or cor 


law by diseriminating in their favor, how long will it be till the | 


ruption resorted to to accumulate money. But the legislative body 
is that which makes the law that gives them the advantage. The 
legislative body should see to it that each and every class has the 
saine and equal protection in order that our Republic may be pre 
served and liberty protected, and that one class shall not revel in 
luxury while the other is chained hand and foot in slavery and servi 
tude. 

But the great question arises, where and what is the remedy foi 
the evils here presented? In the tirst place we have had too much 
legislation. In the second, it has been class legislation to a great 
extent. In the third, it has moved too much in arbitrary channels. 
In the fourth, it has been moved by sectional motives. In the tifth 
place the tendency has been to array one class against the othe: 
My first remedy would be to change the streams of legislation so as to 
prodace equality. How is this to be done? First, you have about 
twenty-two hundred banking corporations knocking at the doors of 
Congress to recharter them for a period of twenty or thirty years, as 
the case may be, and leaving a law in existence which will permit 
the chartering of as many more if desired, asking to allow the con 
trol of the curr ney to be continued in corporate bodies. I would 
favor the repeal of the law allowing the charter of national banks, 
refuse to re-enact them, and pass a law winding up national banks 
as soon as their charters expired, taking from them the power and 


} control of the curreney, placing it back in Congress, where the Con 
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stitution fixesit. The Constitution creates but one 
and rests in that body the sole and exclusive legislative power. There 
is no clause in the Constitution that gives Congress the power to dele 
gate leyislative power to any other body. It alone can exere such 


ist 


| power. If Congress has the power to give or delegate to banking 
corporatiois powel and control over the currency to the exclusion ot 
itseif, by parity of reasoning could they not delegate and give to rail- 


> 
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road corporations the power and control over commerce, to manu- 
facturing corporations the power and control over manufacturing ? 
So with all corporations created by act of Congress. 





COINS AND THEIR WEIGHT. 
The following is a table of coins and their weight and alloy as now 
made at the Mint: 
: é | aia 
os > 
we = R . © 
Denomination cs | 8 Proportionate alloy. 
Cc | = a 
- | 2 
- z 
fl | se 
Gold Grains | Gi 
Double eagle ee | 900 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper i 
Eagle corcce| 208 | 900 | 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper 4 
Half eagle iene 129 | 900 | 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper 4 
Third eagle : . 77.4 900 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper 3 
Quarter eagle. --| 64.5 900 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper , 
Dollar jew 25, 8 90 900 parts gold, 100 parts copper } 
Silver: 900 900 parts silver, 100 parts copper 1} 
Trade-dollar 420 
Half dollar ae 192 900 900 parts silver, 100 parts copper 14 
Quarter dollar ae 96.45 900 900 parts silver, 100 parts coppel 14 
‘Twenty cents poet 77.16 | 900 900 parts silver, 100 parts copper 1} 
Dime viens 38. 58 900 900 parts silver, 100 parts copper . 14 
Nickel 
Five cents 77. 16 25 parts nickel, 75 parts copper 2 
Three cents J2 25 parts nickel, 75 parts copper 4 
Bronze 
One cent 48 95 parts copper, 5 tin and zinc 4 


No eagles were coined from 1805 to 1837, inclusive, no half eagles 
in 1816 or 1817, no quarter eagles before 1796 nor in 1800 or 1801, nor 
from 1209 to 1820, or in 1822, 1823, 1828 or 1341: no dollars from 1806 
to 1838, except 1,000 in 1836; no half dollars from 1797 to 1800, nor in 
1815; no quarters before 1796, none from 1798 to 1803, none from 1808 


to 1814, and none in 1817, 1824, 1826, 1829, and 1830; no dimes before | 


1796, none in 1799, 1806, 1808, 1812, and 1813, 1815 to 1819, none in 
1824, 1828, and 1830; no half dimes in 1798, 1799, 1804, 1806 to 1828; 
no cents in 1815, a few specimens in 1823; no half cents in 1798, 1801, 
1812 to 1224, 1827 to 1830, 1834, 1836, and 1840, <A few half cents were 
struck every year from 1840 to 1857. First tbree-dollar pieces in 1854. 
The coinage of the silver dollar of 4124 grains, the five and three 


the coinage act of 1873, which went in effect on the Ist of April of that 
year. Pure silver is worth $1.30 an ounce, troy. 
$20.67 an ounce, or a fraction over fifteen times as much as silver. 


The pure gold is alwaysa bright straw color; the different grades of 
Half 


All of the base coins for the | , 
| power, 


color seen in jewelry, &c., are caused by different alloyages. 
cents have not been coined since 1857. 
country are coined in Philadelphia, It is capable of making enough 
coin to supply the wants of the nation and of the world. The coinage 
of the Mint up to June 30, 1376, amounted to $1,132,226,390. This 
includes gold, silver, nickel, and copper. The mints at Carson and 
San Francisco coin gold and silver only. The mint at Denver does 
not make coin; its operations are confined to assaying and refining. 
(See the Foot-prints of Time, pages 280 and 281.) Here it is seen our 
money from the origin of our Government to the present has never 
been pure gold or silver coin. But an alloy with other metals of the 
$1, 132,226,390 only $1,000,000,000 was pure gold and silver, while 
$113,226,590 was copper, zine, tin, and nickel. Then if under our 
Constitution Congress could make nothing money but gold and sil- 
ver coin, we have never had a constitutional dollar since the organ- 
ization of our Government, and every court, Congressman, and 
officer of onr Government has labored under a grievous error, If 
Congress has the power to demonetize silver, they equally have the 
power to demonetize gold. Hence we as a nation would have no 
money. If silver and gold are constitutional money, Congress could 
neither make them nor demonetize them, because they would be 
money by the Constitution and not by an act of Congress. Hence 
the clause in the Constitution giving Congress the power to coin 
money, regniate the valne thereof, and of foreign coin would be 
nugatory. The Constitution never mentions gold or silver, except 
in its prohibitions upon States in section 10. It declares no State 
shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts. It nowhere mentions copper, zine, tin, nickel, or any other 


metal. If nowhere mentions what shall be adollar, how many grains | : ; : . : 
75 * | powers of Congress over corporations was intended to be limited as 


of anything or what shall be the standard of weights and measures, 
but vests the power in Congress to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. So it could not be known what was a dollar or any part 
thereof, except by an act of Congress; how many grains of silver 
were in asilver dollar, or gold were in a gold dollar, or even what was 
a dollar in gold, silver, or anything else. So it can be clearly seen 
that the plenary power over the creation of money, its value, the 
fixing of the standard of weights and measures, is vested in Congress, 
is a legislative power, and cannot be delegated to corporations; as 
Congress alone can exercise legislative power under our Constitution. 
THE rO CREATE CORPORATIONS. 
There is no express clause in the Constitution of the United States 


POWER OF 


CONGRESS 
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giving Congress the power to create any corporation, except, prob- 
ably, in the seventeenth subsection under the eighth section, which 
reads as follows: 

Congress shall have the power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession 
of particular States and the acceptance of Congress become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings; 

And the eighteenth, as follows: 


To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execy- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or office thereof. 

This only gives Congress the exclusive legislative power over such 
districts, territories, forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and build- 
ings as belong to the United States, and none other. If Congress 
has any power to create any corporation other than as above set out, 
it must be an implied or incidental power. 

It is true the Supreme Court of the United States has declared that 
a United States bank is constitutional, but that was upon the ground 
that money and its representative was an attribute of sovereignty 
necessary for the preservation and defense of the nation; but this 
does not give Congress the general power to create corporations. If 
they have such power under the Constitution, what would be its 
ettect 2? Why Congress would create railroad corporations all over 
the United States; turnpike corporations likewise; school and church 
corporations; also, plank-road corporations, manufacturing corpora- 
tions, and, in a word, corporations of all characters. If, therefore, 
Congress could transfer all the railroad corporations, manufacturing 


| corporations, &c., to the United States, pray tell me what powers 


would be left to the States. They would be but shadows without 
substance, frames without vitality, for they would have no control 
over railroads, turnpikes, schools, churches, charitable institutions, 
or benevolent societies. The States would be but powerless subjects. 


| If Congress has the power to create corporations, it certainly cannot 


exist only where it is absolutely necessary to carry into effect an 
express power, except where they have absolute control over the 


| territory. 


Pure gold is worth | 


cent silver pieces and bronze two-cent pieces was discontinued under | Unites Bhatee 


The first clause of the eighth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution declares that Congress shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the public debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States; 
but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
This clause certainly does not give Congress two 
separate and distinct powers, but only one power, and that for cer- 
tain purposes, to wit, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises in order to and for the purpose of paying the debts, provid- 
ing for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. 
If Congress could lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
for any purpose they saw proper, this would give them absolute 
If they could pay the debts, provide for the common defense 
and general welfare in any way they saw proper, this again would 
give them absolute power; hence there would be no necessity for 
conferring any further power upon Congress, as they already would 
be absolute masters of all. 

Now, if Congress can create a corporation at all, it can only be 
where it is absolutely essential and necessary for the defense and pro- 
tection of the General Government, except in the District of Colam- 
bia, Territories, and places under their control absolutely, and the 
exercise of and carrying into effect the powers granted in the Con- 
stitution. It was proposed in the convention that framed the Con- 


| stitution to give a general power to Congress “ to grant charters of 


incorporation” in cases where the public good may require them, 
and the authority of a single State may be incompetent, and to grant 
letters of incorporation for canals, &c. But these propositions were 
voted down. (See journal of convention, page 260; also page 376, 


| Loyd’s Debates, 257.) 


Therefore, it is very clear it was not the intention of the framers 


|of our Constitution to give Congress any general power to create 
| corporations nor to give them any express power to create corpora- 


tions of any character whatsoever. But if they should have any 
power over them at all, it should only exist by implication and 
when it was absolutely necessary for the preservation and defense 


| of the Government itself, except in cases where the Government 


| ries, forts, magazines, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 


had ‘absolute control and legislative power over districts, Territo- 


So 


it is to be seen by the wisdom of the framers of our Constitution the 


above set forth. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


Next, these banks are very expensive to the people. The law 0! 


| their creation was passed February 25, 1863, but they had no eircu- 


lation in that year. Their circulation was— 
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So the average circulation for each of the above years is over 
¢300,000,000, and would require $330,000,000 of bonds to issue a cir- | 
culation of $300,000,000. These bonds are locked up in the Treasury. | 
Interest on them at 6 per cent. per annum would be $19,800,000; for 
sixteen years at simple interest it would be $316,800,000. All the 
interest paid on bonds by the Government since 1862 has been paid 
ingold. Take the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, showing the premium on gold each year from 1863 to 
1880, which is as follows for $1 in gold in greenbacks: 


BEA. a.assnantanenwal eae aeaeae SD EE oat. 08 cenibinniied ss 68 sacnganan $1 11 
a Le RYE S MNEs s. cosh ae 113 | 
O06. ....cscdvacseseaveenene® Bog? See Ee eo 1 09 | 
B07. ..o.0ssavesueuedc ee kesaniel 1 39 | 1875.... 113 
nen ancy aa auesaee Ds NE Ne tech cukk «bcs 1 li 
O00... ss ceeemeaaems Le | ET, dint ad,onoenn vs seien Gee 1 06 
B70, cos cccedaseeadnsaneeeeseaes ME FOE wr capnakapennsteeces tbe 1 01 | 
O71... oc sud oaebanseweereebabres AOU KAR s i coe as dag Gascheeeieadtae D4 1 00 


So the average premium for fifteen years would be 29 per cent. and | 
the mnterest on the premium for one year would be $5,742,000; for | 
fifteen years, $26,130,000. Take the $300,000,000 of national-bank notes 
resting upon these bonds, put in circulation by the banks at 10 per | 
cent. interest per annum, and it would make $30,000,000 interest 
annually; for tifteen years it would be $480,000,000. Now, take the 
deposits by individuals in national banks, which average about 
600,000,000 a year, for sixteen years, at an average interest of 8 per 
cent. in the different States, and in sixteen years the interest would 
be $768,000,000. Bonds were purchased in 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and | 
1868 to establish national banks with legal-tender notes and not coin, 
at a discount on an average of 60 per cent., which, on $330,000,000, | 
amounts to $198,000,000 clear gain; this, deducted from $330,000,000, 
leaves $132,000,000; all that the bonds cost the bankers in coin. So 
dd all of the foregoing gains and profits together and there has been 
floated into the bosom of these great monopolies $1,848,930,000 by 
operation of law, on a bonus of only $132,000,000 paid out by them 
vithin a period of only sixteen years, and they are still the owners | 
of the $132,000,000, while the same amount invested in land has not | 
vielded 2 percent. So, take $330,000,000 capital invested in land at 2 | 
per cent. per annum, and the amount is $6,600,000 a year; for six- 
teen years it would be $105,600,000 resting upon the full capital 
of $830,000,000, making a difference of gain in favor of the banks 
of $1,743,330,000; about 18 to 1 or 36 to 1 on the capital actually 
nvested, 

There are many other gains and profits of said banks that I have 
uot time here to mention. But they would at least equal the ex- 
penses, taxes, and burdens upon said banks. In 1813 Thomas Jef 
ferson declared “bank notes must be suppressed and the cirecula- 
tion restored to the nation to whomit belongs.” President Madison 

i his message of December 3, 1816, said: 

rhe local accumulations of the revenue have already enabled the Treasury to | 
eet the public engagements in the local currency of most of the States, and it 
s expected that the same cause will produce the same effect throughout the Union. 
Hut for the interests of the community at large, as well as for the purpose of the | 
lreasury, it is essential that the nation should possess acurrency of equal value, | 

lit, and use wherever it may circulate. The Constitution has intrusted Con- | 


gress exclusively with the power of creating and regulating a currency of that | 
description. | 





John C, Calhoun said: } 


ow undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I can be 
red, what heretofore I have but suggested, that a paper issue by Govern- | 
t, with the simple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its creditors to take | 
r gold or silver at their option, would, to the extent to which it would cirenlate, | 
ma perfect paper circulation which could not be abused by the Government, 
ould be as steady and uniform in value as the metals themselves. I shall 
tenter into the discussion now, but at a suitable occasion I shall be able to make 
vlevery word that I have uttered. I will beable to do more; to prove thatit is 
t stitutional power of Congress to use such paper in the management 
lances according to the most rigid rule of construing the Constitution, and | 
e atleast who think that Congress can authorize the notes of private cor- 
porations to be received in the public dues are estopped from denying its right to 
eive Its OWL paper, } 


swe 





if Con 


\lso from Mr. Benton : 
| rovernment ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was too great 
to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but 
chest and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 
rovernment itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe, when the 
! currency is at the will of a company. The Government can undertake 
enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and co-opera- 
t company ; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without | 
to the action of that company, its friendship or its enmity, its concurrence 
pposition, to see how far that company will permit money to be scarce or 
entiful, how far it will let the money system go on regularly or throw it 
der, how far it will suit the interest or policy of that company to create | 
t or suffer a calm in the meneyed ocean. The people are not safe when 
company has such a power. The temptation is too great, the opportunity | 
» to put up and put down prices, to make and to break fortunes, to bring 
vie community upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux 
ix of paper. All property is at their mercy. 


0 from General Jackson: 


nit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether a national one, [eurrency,] 
‘ upon the credit of the Government and its resources, might not be devised 
vould obviate all constitutional difficulties and at the same time secure all 


ges - the Government and the country that were expected to result from | 
resent bank, 


Seet 


ion 5182 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides | 

iat Lreasury notes (or greenbacks)— 

oe att! be received at par in all parts of the United States in payment of taxes, 
‘cise, public lands, and all other dues to the United States, ex« ept duties on in- 


| have held the same doctrine. 


| tion; and that law permitted banks to be chartered for twenty 


| of law. 


wd 


ports ; and also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, mo! map oc and associations within the United States 
except interest on the public debt, and in redemption of the national currency 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Knox rs. 
Lee, (12 Wallace, 457, ) held that the above statute was constitutional ; 


| that Congress had power to issue Treasury notes and make them a 


legal tender for the payment of all debts and dues, public and pri 
vate. Also, 12 Wallace, 687; 13 Wallace, 604; 14 Wallace, 297; 15 
Wallace, 195 and 639, From fifteen to twenty State supreme courts 
I could quote further, but deem it use- 
less. 

It is argued that national banks under our present banking law 
last for twenty years from the time the company organizes and re- 
ceives its charter, and not from the time the law went into effect. 
If this be true then the national-bank system is perpetual, the Gey- 


| ernment has lest control forever of the currency of the nation, and 
| the whole power of Congress over the same is irrevocably delegated 


to these corporations. Hence we have upon us perpetual bonds, per- 
petual banks, and perpetual bank currency, all of which are perpe- 
tuities and contrary to the nature, spirit, and genius of our Govern- 
ment. This would be making these corporations masters and the 
Government their servant. There is no law that Congress has the 
power constitutionally to pass that they have not the power to re- 
peal. If, therefore, they have the power to pass a law creating banks, 
they equally have the power to repeal that law ; otherwise the creat- 
ure would be greater than the creator. The United States Bank 
and branches thereof, organized and chartered under the act of 1791, 
expired in 1811, regardless of the time when they went into opera- 
years. 


No one contended after 1811 the banks chartered under the law of 


| 1791 could have any further existence or do any further business as 


banks. But the power of said banks ceased twenty years after the 
law went into effect and not twenty years after the banks were organ- 
ized. From 1811 to 1816 there was no United States bank. In 1816 
Congress again passed an act allowing a United States bank and 
branches thereof to be chartered for a period of twenty years. In 
1836 these banks expired regardless of the time when they were 
organized and chartered. The construction placed upon the law by 
all jurists and statesmen was that the banks expired under said law 
twenty years from the time the law took effect. From 1836 to 1864 


| no national banks existed, there being no new law under which they 


could be chartered. February 25, 1863, the present banking law was 


| passed allowing national banks to be chartered for twenty years. 


Under section 5136 of said law the first power conferred upon the 
banks is to adopt and use a corporate seal. Second power, to have 


| succession for the period of twenty years from its organization, unless 


it is sooner dissolved according to the provision of its articles of 
association, or by the acts of its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation 
It certainly was not the intention of the framers of this law 
that banks should organize at any time after the passage of this law 
and have twenty years’ existence from the time they organized. For 
if that be true they could organize amd run for nineteen years, wind 
up, form new associations, assume new names and new corporate 


| seals, and run for nineteen years more, and so on ad infinitum. 


Nor do I believe it was the intention that said law should be irre 
pealable. If Congress did mean in said law the opposite of the last 
two above propositions, this would be giving them the power to 
transfer the sovereignty of the nation to corporations, sell the peo- 
ple into slavery, and create perpetuities, extracting the sovereignty 
irom the bosom of the people and lodging it in that of banking cor 
porations. Is it possible such a construction as this should be main- 
tained and fifty millions of people shall be brought to their knees to 
pray to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux of paper eu 





| rency; that forty billions of property shall be at their mercy; that 


they, like the ebbing and flowing of the sea, can expand and contract 
the currency every twenty-four hours; that the scepter be placed in 
their hands and they wield it over the people with the iron rule of the 
Czarof Russia? God forbid that such shallever be over this people ! 
THE DANGER OF MONEYED CORPORATIONS TO LIBERTY. 

The bonds now outstanding against the United States is about 
$2,000,000,000, most of them now made payable in gold, and all the 
interest on them payable semi-annually in gold. The twenty-two 


| hundred banking associations scattered all over the United States 
| control the whole currency of the United States, and rest alone upon 


bonds. The bondholders and bankers combine their influence and 
are a unit in prejudicing the community against silver dollars, silves 
certificates, and Treasury notes, to put the whole power over mone) 
in the palm of theirhands. The community would be better without 
bonds or banks. Can it not be safely asserted that a United State 


bank of issue is a financial evil and hostile to the country’s best 
interests? Soulless corporations, having the right, merely for the 
furtherance of their own interest, either to inflate or contract the 
| property of every individual of the land without their consent, is 


, 


not this a power too great to grant toa corporation ! 
too great to confer on individuals. 

Gold is the money of the rich, the bankers and bondholders, while 
silver, Treasury notes, and silyer certificates are the money of the 
people, the poor, the toiling classes. The people are wedded to a 
paper currency for convenience sake; Treasury notes and silver certif- 


It is certainly 





icates are the cheapest and best. The former has the faith and all of 
the revenue at its back; the latter hasasilver dollar fordollar. This 
renders them safe and sound. Certainly the revenues of the whole 
Government, based upon the wealth of the United States, IS greater 
than that of any bank corporation. The catchword which is trum- 
peted throughout the country and used to prejudice silver dollars or 
Treasury notes is unworthy of men having even the first rudiments 
of financial knowledge. Give us a silver dollar and a Treasury-note 
dollar, worth each a gold @ollar, and we have a trinity in our cur- 
rency protecting equally the rich and the poor. Stop one hundred 
men as they pass by your door, and ask them to show their pocket- 
books, and silver or Treasury notes, in a greater or less quantity, 
would be found in all, while it is doubtful whether one would have 
a gold dollar. 

The rich of the world are wedded to gold, the poor to silver and 
paper money. It is to the interest of the rich and moneyed kings to 
demonetize silver and Treasury notes and make gold the sole cur- 
rency, because they own the gold. Hence the reason of the confer- 
ence between the moneyed powers of the United States, England, 
France, and Germany, that brought about the act demonetizing 
silver in 1872, which was repealed in 1872. It is well demonstrated 
and sufliciently proved that two things are lodged in the people’s 
hearts: first, they will not have silver demonetized; second, thes 
will have a paper circulating medium. Money is the great lever 
and moving power of all nations in war and in peace. And when 
the control over it is vested in corporations, they can wield the na- 
tion with as much power as the Czar of Russia upon the throne with 
the scepter in his hand. The nation must get upon its knees and 
pray to these monsters for deliverance, They control the Army in 
war, the ballot-box, the legislative halls, the Executive Departments, 
and judicial forums in peace. They chain the people hand and foot. 

The attempt of the conference of moneyed kings to make gold the 
only money of the world was but a combination of moneyved capital 
against labor to bring about an irrepressible conflict, to absorb the 
liberty of the people, to stab to the heart this Republic and spill its 


life-blood upon its own ruin; it was the bankers and bondholders of 


this Government entering into entangling alliances with the crown 
heads of Europe to bring the moneyed powers of the world to bear 
upon the poorer and toiling millions that they might be reduced to 
serfdom and slavery, and that a king be enthroned in our national 
capital with the crown upon his head and the scepter in his hand ; 
that the bondholders and bankers be the lords, and our once proud 
and boasted liberty be entombed. I can now see the clond of death 
upon liberty, and fully realize the warning words of Washington—the 
first in war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of his country- 
men—in his Farewell Address: ‘** I conjure you, my countrymen, to 
beware of the insidious wiles of a foreign influence.” 








O Liberty, thou goddess he avenly bright 
Profusion of bliss and pregnant with delight 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train 
Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more light 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay 
Giv'st beauty to th ind pleasure to the day 
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HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
° 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 22 and 29, 1882. 
| House, being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
having under consideration the bill (11. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment 
oi a « Husslon to Investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenu 
laws- 
Mr. CARLISLE sai 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has 
RI rests al. the ver eral subject presents d fol consideration by this bill 





isan old one, and no man, however diligently he may have studied it, 
can hope to say anything very new in relation to it. Within thre 
days after the organization of the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion the policy of laying and collecting duties on imported goods and 
the principles by which the proposed legislation upon that subject 
should be governed were presented for the consideration of that body, 
and from that day to this, with occasional intermissions, the discus- 
and 


vyuments 


sion upon these questions has been going on among the p« ople 
£ | 


their representatives. Our volumes of debates are full of a1 


und our statute-books are full of laws upon this subject, some of 
which have been standing for many years, and yet I venture to think 
that gentlemen on the other side ar somewhat premature in con- 
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gratulating themselves upou the present situation as a final settle- 
ment of the policy of the Government. 

Sir, no settlement can or ought to be tinal that is not just to the 
great body of the people, to the workers and consumers in every 
other department of industry as well as to those who are engaged 
exclusively in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits. There is a 
general, | might almost say a universal, conviction that the existino 
system is not a just and fair one, that it does not distribute its bur. 
dens and benefits equally among all the people, or all parts of the 
country, and that after a trial of nearly twenty years, partly in peace 
and partly in war, partly in a time of great prosperity and partly in 
a time of great depression, it has signally failed, under all cireum- 
stances, to yield its promised results, and that the time has now come 
when it ought to be thoroughly revised, if not totally repudiated, 

Some oppose it on account of the fundamental principles upon 
which it is based, and others only on account of its methods and 
details. I oppose it on both grounds, and as the whole subject is 
necessarily involved in the consideration of this bill, I shall ayaj| 
myself of this opportunity to state some of the reasons for my oppo- 
sition; and in doing so I shall not attempt to discuss the merits of 
the particular plan of revision now proposed, except in a very gen- 
eral way. 

My objections to the bill do not require a discussion of its pro- 
visions in detail, for while there are many reasons why it should not 
become a law, the great and controlling reason with me is that in 
my judgment it is the duty of Congress, in the discharge of its con- 
stitutional obligatious, and in obedience to the demands of the coun- 
try, to proceed immediately to revise and modify the existing tariff 
in the ordinary way. While the intelligent representatives of every 
industry in the country are almost unavimous in their complaints 
against the unjust and incongruous provisions of the present sys- 
tem, and many of them are demanding immediate relief from its 
hardships, it isno time to resort to measures which, however they 
may be intended, can produce nothing but delay and prolonged agi- 
tation to the great injury of every interest involved, 

This is not a bill to facilitate the revision of the tariff. It isa bill 
to pay out of the public Treasury about $200 per day for a period of 
six or seven months, to compensate and defray the traveling and 
other expenses of a commission to perform duties which we are sent 
here to perforin, and which the people are paying us to perform, It 
is a bill to create unnecessary offices and to incur unnecessary ex- 
penses; and, worse than that, it isa bill to postpone a revision and to 
take the question, for a time at least, away from the forum to which 
the Constitution has committed it, and send it to an irresponsible 
roving commission whose report cannot possibly be considered and 
disposed of during the existence of this Congress. 
Mr. KASSON. Will it interrupt the gentleman 
question ¢ 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not at all. 

Mr. KASSON, I want to ask my friend and colleague upon the 
committee if this revision has been a duty demanded of Congress, 
and can be well done by the Committee on Ways and Means, why 
has it not been done by them in the last three Congresses, when mei 


if IT ask him a 


| of the gentleman’s views have been in power here ? 


Mr. CARLISLE. I willstate in reply to the gentleman a fact very 
well known to him and to the whole country, that there never las 
been a time since this House came under the control of the Dem 
ocratic party when there has not been a very large majority ou this 
side of the House in favor of revising the tariff system; and the 


| efforts in that direction have been defeated in every instance by an 
| almost unanimous vote on the other side of the House, acting in con 


junction with asmall minority on this side. 
bear me out in this assertion. 

Mr. Chairman, if this measure shall be passed it requires no gift 
of prophecy to foresee that there will be no revision of the tariff 01 
any relief from its admitted hardships in particular instances fo 
the next two or three years, All legislation must be 
and all consideration of the subject must be postponed until these 
executive appointees have informed the legislative department what 
its duties are, and then we are to be graciously permitted to resin 
our constitutional authority to determine how our own constituents 
shall be taxed. 

What is this wandering commission to do? Is it to assume the 
right to fix and determine the policy of the Government with r 
spect to the amount of revenue it will raise by the imposition 01 
duties on unports, a question which necessarily involves the whol 
financial policy of the country? It is perfeetly evident that it can 
not possibly propose a scheme or plan for the revision of the tari! 
without first determining how much money ought to be raised; a1 
if is equally evident that it cannot even approach the consideration 
of that question until it has determined when and how the publ 
debt shall be paid, what the ordinary expenditures shall be, wha 
shall be appropriated for pensions, for public buildings, for the 1 
provement of rivers and harbors, and, in fact, occupied the w 
ground embraced within the scope of Congressional power over t 
great subjects, In view of the magnitude of the interests invol 
the determination of the questions which are 
nected with the revision of our customs-revennue system, and esp 
clally in view of the favorable circumstances under which we ¢: 
consideration of the subject, it is not extray- 
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agant or intemperate to say that the surrender of our control over | 
oO 


it, even temporarily, would be an inexcusable dereliction of duty. 
But it may be said, and has been said in substance by the gentle- 


man from Iowa, that the proposed commission can collect evidence | 
in relation to the condition and necessities of the various industries | 
of the country, and without undertaking to decide what amount of 


revenue shall be raised, or what particular rates of duties shall be 
imposed, can determine what principles shall or onght to govern us 
in our legislation upon the subject ; that is, whether we shall impose 
taxes for the purpose of raising revenue for the Government or simply 


for the purpose of increasing the profits of capital engaged in certain | 


industries, or for both of these purposes. Here again the commission 
would be treading upon ground which belongs exclusively to Con- 
cress. The power totax the people isthe highest prerogative of sover- 
eignity, and the right to determine upon what principles and for 
what purposes taxes shall be laid and collected—if these be open 
questions under the Constitution—is one which we can neither sur- 


render nor delegate without virtually yielding the principal power | 


itself. I do not assume that the action of the commission would 
absolutely bind Congress or actually deprive it of any power it now 
possesses over these subjects, but I do assume, what every gentle- 
man here very well knows, that its report is expected to have, in 
fact, a controlling influence over our deliberations when we come 
finally to make a revision of the tariff. If this is not the intention 
and expectation, then the whole scheme is utterly devoid of any 
intelligent purpose except mere delay. 

There is but one really substantial ground upon which this measure, 
or any measure of asimilar character, can be justified, and that is the 
assumed incapacity of the majority in Congress to deal with the sub- 
iect. After proclaiming everywhere that it carried the Presidential 


election in 1880, and succeeded to power in this House, by reason of 


its superior capacity to deal with this question, is the majority here 
ready, a8 soon as it resumes contro] over all the departments of the 
Government, to confess openly and publicly that it is wholly incapa- 
ple of perfecting such an ordinary act of legislation as the revision 
ifthe tariff? Disguise it as you may, gentlemen, that is what this 
bill means, and it will be so understood by the country. It is a con- 
fession, in the face of the constituency which sent you here, that you 


ire not competent to perform a part of the duties which the Consti- 


tution of the country and the necessities of the situation impose upon 
ou. 

I believe that this Congress is entirely competent to perform this 
duty, and I shall not abandon that opinion until a majority of its mem- 
bers have deliberately pronounced their judgment to the contrary. 
I believe that its committee charged with the consideration of all 
matters relating to the revenues and finances of the Government can, 
within a reasonable time, collect all the information necessary to 
nable this House and the Senate to legislate intelligently and fairly 

pon this subject, and that we who have been chosen by the peo- 
ple, and who are directly responsible to them, are better qualstied 
than any nine men appointed by the President, and responsible to 


nobody, to determine what shall be the financial policy of the Gov- | 
ernment, and upon what principles taxes shall be imposed upon our | 


constituents. This is our right and our duty. It must come to this 


it last, no matter what any commission may say or do, and I shall | 


beg the indulgence of the committee while I state the reasons why, 

imy opinion, we ought to commence this work at once and not 
eave the present law, with all its inequalities and incongruities to 
harass and oppress the industries of the country two or three years 
onger. 


It would be difficult if not impossible to devise a tariff system 


more unequal and unjust than the one now existing. It would bea | 


high compliment to the ingenuity of its authors to say that they had 


purposely made it as bad as it is; but the truthis thatit owes much | 


of its iniquity to the fact that since its enactment great changes 
. ; : : 
have taken place in the actual and relative commercial values of the 


irticles affeeted by it, as well as in the relations which the several | 
irticles bear to each other in the various mechanical and manufactur- | 
ing industries of the country. As it now stands, this tariff either | 


1 


gnores or violates almost every rule that ought to govern in the 
istribution of the burdens of taxation among the people. By impos- 
ig the highest rates of duty upon the lowest grades and cheapest 
lasses of goods, it places the heaviest burdens upon those who are 
ist able to bear them. 

Whether the object be revenue alone or protection alone, or revenne 
nd protection combined, and whether the duty is ad valorem or 
peciic or compound, [hold that the only just and equitable rule in 

ljustment of duties upon manufactured articles is to regulate 


€ rate according to the value of the article to be taxed; and if | 


are departures from this rule they should be limited to those 
vhere, for reasons of public policy, less than the average rates 
posed upon articles of absolute necessity in common use among 
Who are leastable to bear the burdens of taxation. As a gen- 
‘the manufactured article of greatest commercial value is 
‘upon which the largest amount of labor has been expended, 
onsequently if the object be to protect labor, the rule, as [have 
Ms it, accomplishes that purpose, so far at least as a tax can 
LAvOor, 


> wr) : . . . 
e will not permit me to go into an extended examination of 


the present tariff law, to show how uniformly and flagrantly this 

equitable principle of taxation is violated in almost every one of its 
| schedules; but even at the hazard of devoting too much of my hour 
to a single point, I will call the attention of the committee to some 
of its inequalities, and it will be seen that in every instance the dis 
crimination is made upon the wrong side; it will be seen that this 
system, which our friends on the other side tell us has for its prin 
cipal object the protection of labor, imposes the highest rates on the 
articles which the laboring people are compelled to buy and use, and 
| the lowest rates on the finer grades of goods, which are purchased 
and used by people in better pecuniary circumstances. 

Let us begin with woolen goods; and for the sake of brevity I will 
omit the specific rate and give the equivalent ad valorem rate us it 
is officially reported to us from the Bureau of Statistics for the last 
fiscal year. 

On dress goods, women’s and children’s wear, worth at the place of 
| production 17.3 cents per square yard, the duty is only a fraction 
less than 70 per cent., while on the same kind of goods, but of finer 
quality, and worth $1.75 per pound, the duty is less than 63} per 
cent. On the coarse woolen blankets, such as the people of small 
means are compelled to use, worth 54 cents per pound, the duty is 
| 904 per cent., but on the fine blankets, worth $1.37 per pound, the 
duty is 714 per cent. On flannels, worth 444 cents per pound, the 
duty is only a fraction less than 103 per cent., while on the finer 
flannels, worth $1.64 per pound, the tax is 654 per cent. On woolen 
hosiery, worth 55 cents per pound, the law imposes a duty equivalent 
to 894 per cent. ad valorem, but if the article is worth $2.41 per 
pound the duty is less than 56 per cent. 

On all woolen goods not otherwise provided for in the law, costing 
at the place of production less than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
| is 844 per cent., but if they cost $1.47 per pound the duty is 69 per 
| cent. On coarse hats of wool, worth only 65} cents per pound, the 
| specific duty imposed is equivalent to 96 per cent. ad valorem, but 
| on the finer qualities, costing $2.15 per pound, the duty is only a little 

more than 5% per cent. In the schedule relating to cotton goods we 
| find that plain bleached cottons, worth on the average 12.4 cents per 
| square yard at the place of production, are subject to a duty of 444 
per cent., while bleached cottons, worth 14.3 cents per square yard, 
are taxed only 35 per cent. Printed or colored goods, worth 14} cents 
per square yard, are taxed over 88 per cent., but if they are worth 
over 25 cents per square yard, which includes all of the very finest 
and very best goods of that character, they are taxed only*35 per 
cent. On jeans, denims, drillings, &c., bleached and worth 14,3 

cents per square yard, the duty is nearly 45} per cent., but on the 
| same kind of goods not bleached or colored and worth 21.2 cents per 
| square yard, the duty is less than 33 per cent. 
If we turn to the schedule relating to the metals we tind the same 
general rule, or rather violation of rule, prevailing. One kind of 
band, hoop, or scroll iron, worth 2.3 cents per pound, is subject to 
a duty of 654 per cent., while another kind, worth exactly the same, 
| is taxed 54$ per cent. Cut tacks, brads, and sprigs, worth 4.2 
per thousand, are subject to a duty of 594 per cent., but if they are 

worth 17 cents per thousand they are only taxed 174 percent. Halter- 
| chains, trace-chains, and fence-chains, articles of necessity and in 
common use among the farmers of the country, worth 4.3 cents 
per pound, are taxed 58} per cent.; but smaller and finer chains, 
| worth nearly 6 cents per pound, are taxed 51 per cent.; while the 

most highly tinished and costly of all, worth 10} cents per pound, are 
| taxed 35 per cent. Lron wire, worth 34 cents per pound, is snbject to 
a duty of nearly 714 per cent., while wire of the same kind, but of a 
different size, worth $1.08 per pound, is taxed less than 19 per cent. 
Bars, &c., of steel, worth 144 cents per pound at the place of pro- 
duction, are taxed less than 344 per cent., while railway bars of steel, 
worth only 1.6 per pound, are taxed over 76} per cent. Steel wire, 
| worth 34 cents per pound, is taxed 65} per cent.; but if it is worth 
27.3 cents per pound it is taxed less than 23 per cent.; and the most 





costly and valuable of all, worth 42 cents per pound, is subject to a 
duty of alittle over 27 percent. The finest quality of salt imported 
worth 3 mills per pound, pays a duty of less than 40 per cent., while 
the coarse salt in common use for preserving meats, feeding cattle, 
&c., and worth only 1 mill per pound, is taxed a fraction less than 
644 per cent. The finest and most expensive carpets imported into 
this country, worth $2.24 per square yard, are subject to a duty of 50 
| per cent., while druggets, bockings, &c., worth 40 cents per square 
yard, are subject toaduty of nearly 964 percent., and carpets, worth 68 
cents per square yard, pay a fraction less than 76 per cer 
Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques 
tion? 


Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 
Mr. CANDLER. What is the duty on rol, on 
which enters into the manufacture ? 


Mr. CARLISLE. Iam unable at thi 


the different classes of wool. The gentleman from Ma 

very well aware of the fact that the duty is regulated ig to 
the class of the wool. The gentleman will he 
seems to misunderstand the purpose of this p ol od 
am not now making an argument to show that the dut 0 


| goods are too high, although I think th 
}oughttobe. But my only purpose at ] ent is tosnow 1 
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rates of duties on the different classes of these goods, in order to 
establish my proposition that there is a discrimination against labor 
and those who are obliged to live on the wages of labor. 

Mr. CANDLER. The rate of duty runs from 50 to 90 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wili soon come to consider, in a general way, 
the effect of the tariff on different articles, and then we will inquire 
why it is that our friends trom Massachusetts are so sensitive upon 
the subject of the duty on raw material, especially when, according 
to the gentleman from Lowa, [ Mr. KASSON, ] a duty on the,manufact- 
ured article actually reduces its price. 

1 have stated only a few of the many instances in which the present 
extraordinary tariff discriminates against labor and against those 
whoare dependent upon the wages of labor for the means of subsist- 
ence,and I submit them without comment for the consideration of gen- 
tlemen who believe that a revision ought to be postponed. Let 
them stand if you will, gentlemen, until the tide of public opinion 
rises so high as to sweep them all away, without discrimination be- 
tween the good and the evil in the system. Under this tariff the 


rates of duty run from less than 10 per cent. all the way up to 720 | 


per cent.; from revenue to protection, and from protection to abso- 
lute prohibition. Considerably more than two-thirds of our annual 
importations are subject to these various rates of duty, the average 
on all dutiable goods being, for the last fiscal year, nearly 43} per 
cent. 

For what purpose and for whose benefit are these enormous and 
unequal rates of duty to be perpetuated, even for two or three years 
longer? I need not enter upon an exposition of the financial con- 
dition of the Government to show that there is no longer any public 
necessity tor the large revenues annually collected from the people, 
because that is generally admitted, and your committees are all at 
work, some of them endeavoring to devise means to prevent so much 


| dear one. 
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answer questions unless they are directly in the line of my argument, 
[ believe that prohibitions and embargoes in times of peace, what- 
ever may be their avowed purposes, are inconsistent not only with 
the first principles of political economy but with the spirit of the 
age in which we live. The relations of different nations to each 
other are far different now from what they were a few centuries or 
even one century ago. The railroad, the telegraph, the steamrhip, 
and other improved means of communication and transportation, 
have narrowed the boundaries of the world, and have almost eo. 
solidated all its civilized peoples into one great commercial com- 
munity. Under these conditions no one nation can long maintain 
a policy which separates it, even partially, from other nations in 
matters of trade; or if it does, the resulting injury must inevitably 
fall most heavily upon itsown people. As a generalrule people can- 
not afiord to sell where they are not permitted to buy what they 
need with the proceeds of their sales. To adopt regulations the 
necessary effect of which is to compel the citizen to sell in one mar- 
ket and buy in another, would impose a great hardship under any 
circumstances, but it is immeasurably aggravated when he is com- 
pelled to sell in a cheap market and buy his necessary supplies in a 
This is one of the evils from which the American farm- 
ers, and in fact a large part of the American people, are suffering 
to-day ; and it is an evil which this House ought to proceed imme- 
diately to correct, so far as # can be immediately corrected without 
permanent injury to the legitimate interests that have grown up 
under it. 

One of the favorite arguments of those who advocate the present sys- 
tem in this country is, that by building up manufacturing establish- 


| ments and thus giving employment to larger numbers of laborers a 


money from coming into the Treasury, and others considering various | 


projects which have been referred to them to take as much as possi- 
ble out of the Treasury. 

But it seems that revenue is not the principal object for which 
taxes are to be imposed upon the people, and many of the gentle- 
men who advocate this bill are candid enough to tell us so. They 
tell us that under the constitutional power to “lay and collect 
duties,” &c., it is entirely competent and proper for Congress to lay 
duties which are not to be collected, but which will be the means 


| greaterdemand and better home markets are created for the products of 


agriculture, and that in this way the farmer is compensated for the 
temporary increase in the prices of the articles he is compelled to 
use. This argument is founded on the assumption or ad mission that it 
is advantageous to the agriculturists of the country to have a steady 
and reliable home market in which they can sell their products at 
remunerative prices. This is undoubtedly true, and therefore if the 
existing protective system has in fact a tendency to supply the 
farmer with a convenient home market for a larger proportion of hig 


| annual products than was consumed here before that system was in- 


of prohibiting, either wholly or partially, the importation of certain | 


articles, and thus prevent the Government from realizing revenue 


fromthat source; and this they contend is justifiable upon the ground | 


that it is the duty of the Government to use its taxing power for the 
purpose of fostering certain kinds of industry. 
who believe that the power of taxation can be legitimately employed 


Iam one of those | 


only for public purposes, or, in other words, that the object of all | 
| of our principal agricultural products at different periods in our his- 


taxation should be revenue—revenue only, if you please—but if, 
with this primary object in view, the taxes or duties can be so ad- 
justed as to aid our industries without imposing any burdens upon 
the people beyond what otherwise would have been necessary, there 


is nothing in the policy advocated by those who demand a reform in | 


the tariff to forbid their encouragement or protection to that extent, 
and I think it can be demonstrated, so far as facts and figures can 
demonstrate any proposition upon such a subject, that such a policy 


augurated, then it has, in that respect at least, been beneficial to 
him. But,on the other hand, if the farmer has been compelled under 
the protective system to send a larger percentage of his products to 
a foreign market than he did under the revenue system, then he has 
not been benefited, but has been injured even according to the ar 
guments of the protectionists themselves. Now, what are the actual 
facts in relation to this matter? Fortunately we have very full and 
accurate official statistics showing the production and exportation 


tory, and from them it conclusively appears that under the protect- 
ive system the proportion of such products forced to seek a foreign 
market has been very largely increased. 

In 1840, when we had a protective tariff, the production of cereals 
in this country amounted to 615,525,302 bushels, of which there were 


| consumed at home 602,326,353 bushels, and exported 13,199,049 bush.- 


would afford all the protection that any legitimate and well-con- | 


ducted industry needs in this country. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky, then, 
whether he admits the policy of protection is a legitimate one in the 
adjustment of the tariff? 

Mr. CARLISLE. 
ernment extend only so far as to impose a tax for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue for public purposes. But I hold at the same time that 
no tax or duty can be possibly imposed without affecting to a greater 
or less extent some or all of the industries of the country; and for 
my part I would rather help them than hurt them. 

Mr. KASSON. I think the gentleman hardly appreciates my point, 
which was, whether he admitted the principle of protection as right 
in the adjustment of the tariff to any extent? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifthe gentleman means to ask whether I recog- 
nize a principle that would impose a duty above the revenue point 
merely for the purpose of giving what is called protection, my an- 
swer is inthenegative. If we were called upon now for the first time 
to declare a principle or inaugurate a policy upon this subject, Ishould 
not hesitate to announce my adherence to that creed which demands 


«rl 


I say that the duty and the power of the Gov- | 


the largest liberty in trade, that doctrine which opens the channels | 


of commerce in all parts of the world and invites the producer and 
consumer to meeton equal terms in a free market for the exchange 
of their commodities, for I sincerely believe that all commercial 
restrictions are in the end injurious to the interests of the people. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me ask my colleague from Kentucky whether 
he is not aware of the fact that the hemp-growers of the State of 
Kentucky have asked for protection on their production of hemp, 
and the short-horn raisers for protection for their short-horns, and 
our whisky men for protection on their high wines? 

Mr. CARLISLE. If I had time to enter into a colloquy with my 


colleague I would answer his questions cheerfully upon the single 
condition that he would answer one or two for me, but it is evident 
that I will not be able to conclude my remarks within the time lim- 
ited by the rules of the House, and therefore cannot take time to 


els, or 2.1 per cent. 

Mr. KASSON, I think the gentleman is mistaken in the state- 
ment that we had a protective tariff in 1840. 

Mr. KELLEY. The tariff of 1842 was a protective tariff which was 
substituted for the previous free-trade tariff and which revived the 
industries of the country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Very well; but, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KELLEY. The tariff of 1833, if the gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him, was undoubtedly protective, but from that tim 
the scale of duties was gradually reduced, 

Mr. CARLISLE. What was the amount of the reduction ? 

Mr. KELLEY. The language of the act was as follows: 

From and after the 3ist of December, 1833, in all cases where duties are imposed 
on foreign imports by the act of 14th July, 1832, or by any other act, which shall 
exceed 20 per cent. on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall bh 
deducted; from and after the 3lst day of December, 1835, 1837, and 1839, respect 
ively, a further deduction of one-tenth of such excess shall be made; and from and 
after the 31st of December, 1841, a further reduction of one-half of the remainder 
of such excess; and from and after the 3ist of December, 1842, the residue of su 
excess shall be deducted. 





) 


I do not want a free-trade tariff designated as a protective tarifl 

Mr. CARLISLE. The average rate of duty in Is40 was over 50 pel 
cent., which I consider protective. In 1870 and 1880 we had a pro 
tective tariff. There can be nodoubt about that, and I will come to 
those periods presently. In 1850, after the tariff had been greatly re- 
duced by the act of 1846, the total production was 857,453,907 bush- 
els, of Which we consumed at home 851,502,312 bushels and exported 
15,951,655 bushels, or only 1.9 per cent. In 1860, when the tarill 
had been still further redueed by the act of 1857, the production was 
1,239,039,945 bushels, of which the home market took 1,216,004,910 
h»shels, and there were exported 22,955,135 bushels, or 1.3 per ut., 
showing « decrease with each passing decade. Nov, coming to 1*+" 
when we had a high protective tariff, we find that the total produc- 
tion was 1,629,027,600 bushels, of whjch 1,571,737,179 were consuni a 
at home, and 57,290,521 bushels, or 34 per cent., were exported and 
sold in foreign markets. These figures show that from 185 to 1800 
the production of grain increased 45.1 per cent., while the exports 
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snereased only 43.9 per cent., and that under the operation of the | 


high tariff from 1860 to 1870 production increased only 31.4 per cent., 
while the exports increased 149} per cent., and they demonstrate the 
fact that while the increased demands of the home market more than 
kept pace with the increase ef home production during the rey- 
epue-tariff period, they fell very far behind during the protective 
pel iod. 

' [ have not been able to procure complete statistics of the produc- 


tion and exportation of all the cereals for 1830, but in the report on | 


nternal commerce for that year there will be found tables showing 
the production, home consumption, and exportation of wheat and 
Judian corn, the two great agricultural staples of this country, for a 
number of years, and from these tables it appears that the percent- 

re of these products which is annually being compelled to go abroad 
for a market has been rapidly increasing since 1800. 

The exports of Indjan corn in 1860 amounted to less than one-half 
of 1 percent. of the product, but in 1880 they amounted to 6.34 per 
cent., While the exports of wheat in 1860 amounted to 2.40 per cent., 
ind in 1880 to 34} per cent. of the entire product. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like, if the gentleman would allow me, to 


object is to keep up the wages and elevate the character of American 
labor. So far as this purpose is honestly entertained, so far as it 
really constitutes the ground upon which any system or policy is 


| supported, and so far as the system or policy is reasonably calculated 


to promote such a purpose, it must enlist the warmest sympathies 
not only of every man who appreciates the hard fortunes of those 
who are compelled to earn a support for themselves and families by 
the labor of their hands, but also of every man who desires to pre 

serve and strengthen the foundations upon which our system of 
popular government rests. Ignorant and ill-paid labor is a blight 
and a curse in any country. It would be a fatal social and political 
poison in a country like ours. Sir, those who attempt to arouse the 
apprehensions or excite the indignation of the American laborer by 
telling him that there is a purpose upon the part of those who ad 

vocate a reform in the tariff to degrade him by reducing his wages, 
depriving hiniof employment, or denying him any advantage or priv 


| ilege which he now enjoys, are either trying to deceive him or are 
| deceived themselves. No man or party could avow such a purpose 


isk him in this connection if the proper way to test the consumption | 


js not to make the calculation on a per capita basis and not the 
amount exported. And also I would ask the gentleman if he has 
taken into consideration the increased production of our cereals by 
reason of the development of agricultural machinery in 1860, which 
developed agriculture in the West enormously and produced the 
surplus? 

Mr. CARLISLE. In response to the gentleman from Iowa, I will 
state that I am now simply dealing with an argument which asserts 


and stand for a moment against the enlightened public sentiment 
which everywhere prevails on this subject. 

I think it is entirely sate to say that while there is a very general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing system of unequal and 
unjust tariff taxation, there is no disposition anywhere to strike a 
radical, much less a fatal blow, at any of the great mechanical or 
manufacturing industries of the country; nor is it necessary, in my 


| judgment, to strike such a blow in order to aftord a reasonable degree 


that the protective system itself has created a home market for a | 


larger proportion of our agricultural products than existed before ; 
and I am showing by the statistics that in fact a much larger per- 
entage of such products is now compelled to go abroad for a market 
in in 1850 or 1860, when we had a revenue-tariff system. 
Mr. KASSON. But does that meet the argument unless you take 


surplus which could not be consumed at home or disposed of 

road? 

Mr. CARLISLE, 
fiect of protection upon the home market, and gentlemen must admit 
that if, for any reason, the facts dg not support the proposition they 

ive advanced their plea for the system, so far as it is based on this 
vround, must be abandoned. 


meu to these statements. If they are erroneous in any particular 


error can be easily exposed, but if they are correct, then a decent | 


pect for the intelligence of the farmers and agricultural laborers 
this country demands that they shall no longer be expected to listen 
h patience to the home-market theory of the protectionists. Why, 
r, Old England, situated four thousand miles from the great wheat 
corn fields of the West, consumes annually more of their prod- 
than New England, manufacturing New England, situated within 
own borders. 

Our surplus agricultural products, which were forced by the ab- 
sence of a home demand to find a foreign market, amounted during 
last fiscal year to over $730,000,000, being 824 per cent. of our 
tal exports, while our manufacturers export less than one-third of 
cent. of their product. They have an ample home market for 

r products at high prices, and too often they have the exclusive 
absolute control of it. These agricultural products were neces- 
ly sold in open competition with the products of the poorest paid 
orers of Europe and Asia; and yet our farmers are constantly told 
t they must continue to submit to the exactions of a high pro- 
ve system as the permanent policy of the Government, in order 
enable our manufacturers to compete in the markets here at home 
the products of what is called pauper labor in other countries. 
While the American farmer is sending his surplus products three or 


thousand miles toa market, and competing there with the labor 


| 


Iam simply discussing, as already stated, the | 


of relief to the people. We cannot, as responsible legislators, close 
our eyes to the fact that under this system, whether it was origi- 
nally wise or unwise, Jarge and valuable interests have grown up; 
that great masses of capital have been withdrawn from other pur- 
suits and embarked in manufacturing enterprises, and that labor, 
following, as it always does, where capital leads, has been to a large 
extent diverted from its previous channels, and has permanently 
identified itself with these various interests. In any revision that 


| may be made proper regard should be had for the welfare of these 

. . . . | - ‘ 

tice of the great increase from the source which I have stated and 
surplus arising from the introduction of improved machinery, 


great interests, and they should be carefully considered, not alone, 


not as something separate and distinct from the other industries of 


the country, not as the especial favorites of the Government, hav- 
ing peculiar claims upon its bounty, but in connection with every 
other legitimate interest in the country, all being recognized and 


| treated as equally entitled to our favorable consideration. 


I invite the careful attention of gen- | 


gathers the harvest is as much entitled to the protection of the law 
and to the encouragement of the Government as the scientilic artisan 
who has mastered all the mysteries of his craft. Each one of the 
busy millions who helps to create and distribute the varied products 
of this wonderful land of ours has an undoubted right to demand an 


The unskilled and unpretending laborer who guides the plow and 


equal participation in all the advantages conferred by the laws of 


his country; and I repudiate every detinition of American industry 
or American labor which excludes a single honest and useful occu 
pation. Whoever challenges the right of the humblest citizen, what 
ever may be his trade or occupation, to an equal participation in the 


benefits conferred by the Government so long as he bears an equal 
| share of its burdens, denies the equality of man; whoever asserts 


{ the lately emancipated serfs of Russia, and the half-naked and | 


Ul-fed swarms of Hindoos in India, whose wages amount only toa 

ents per day, gentlemen should not besurprised at his inability 
‘preciate the wisdom and justice of a system which taxes his 
ling, his agricultural implements, his means of transportation 


inany articles of his food, in order that some other American 


cer, hot more meritorious than he, nay be able to conduct his | respect to the other great manufacturing nations of the earth, will 


sata large profit. 
t gentlemen examine all the consular reports and other evidence 
ug the state of labor in different countries, and they will find 
the agricultural laborer in Europe and Asia, with whom our 
ers and agricultural laborers are forced to compete, is the worst 
he worst clothed, and the poorest paid in the world. The wages 
ved by those who are employed in the mechanical and manu- 
turing tndustries in the Old World are far higher than the agri- 
tural laborer there can ever hope to earn, and yet we have a sys- 


“overnment to protect one class of our producers against competi- 


ou with the best paid labor in the world except our own, and to 
tave another class open to competition with the poorest paid labor 
‘the world, And this is justified mainly upon the ground that the 


that one class of men or one species of industry has a right to exact 
tribute from another for itsown benetit, or has superior claims upon 
the consideration of the Government, asserts a doctrine utterly at 
war with the first principles of our political system. To call sucha 
doctrine the ‘‘ American doctrine,” and to announce it in high-sound 
ing and patriotic phrase, is simply an attempt to hide its deformity 
beneath a rhetorical and sentimental garb, and will deceive no one 
who looks beyond the surfage. 

While there is no party here that would injure labor or impair the 
security of capital, there always will be, and in my opiuion there 
always ought to be, a party in this country pledged to the establish 
ment and maintenance of a constitutional and equal system of tax 
ation. Whatever measure of encouragement or protection such a 
system, honestly and fairly administered, may afford to any indus 
try, agricultural, mechanical, or manufacturing, it will be justly 
entitled to receive; and whoever properly considers the great nat- 
ural advantages enjoyed by this country, the variety of its soil and 
climate, its wonderful capacity for the production of food and raw 


material, the unparalleled ingenuity, enterprise, and endurance of 


its people and the favorable geographical position we occupy with 


be compelled to admit that a policy which gives to these various 
industries a fair chance to compete with others on equal terms in all 


| the markets of the world is all that any of them need, and all that 


of taxation based upon the theory that it is the duty of the | 


they ought to demand. Why, sir, we are three thousand miles from 
any nation that could possibly become, under any circumstances, a 
formidable rivalin our own home markets; and now, if it i 
confessed that with all the advantages I have indicated, with nearly 
a hundred years of experience and development, and, as the gentle 

man from Iowa has stated, with a pretective legislative policy during 
a large part of that time, our manufacturers are still unabie to supply 
our own people with the necessaries and comforts of life at as low a 
price and of as good a quality as they can be procured elsewhere, 
is it not time to pause and consider whether this protective system is 


not a failure ? 
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As long ago as 1816, when the tariff act of that year was pending 


in this House, Mr. Clay, in the course of the discussion, expressed | 


the opinion that in three years articles of necessity could be made as 
cheap at home as they could be imported, and he advocated the pas- 
sage of the bill on that ground. LI read from the proceedings of the 
first session of the Fourteenth Congress, page 1272, what he then said 
on this subject: 

Mr. Clay said that the object of protecting manufactures was that we might 
eventually get articles of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be im 
ported, and thereby to produce an independence of foreign countries. In three 
years, he said, we could judge of the ability of our establishments to furnish these 
articles as cheap as they were obtained from abroad, and could then legislate with 
the lights of experience. 
our manufactures on this desirable footing and others would not hesitate to enterinto 
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Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman admits, then, that the duty on 
wool inereases the price of the article. [Laughter.] e 

Mr. KELLEY. I think not, sir. I think it has led to so great a 
production that the price, notwithstanding the duty, isdown. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has introduced the subject of wool and Woolen 
goods. Whenever a proposition is made to reduce the enormons 
duty on woolen goods, the gentleman from Pennsylvania very wel] 
knows—no one knows better—that we are invariably met with the 


| statement that a large part of that duty was imposed to compensate 


He believed that three years would be sufficient to place | 


the business, because they would look to that liberal and enlarged policy which | 


they might anticipate from the Government at a future period. 

Sixty-six years have passed since this declaration was made by the 
great champion of the protective system, and our manufacturing 
industries have been extended and increased until the variety, char- 
acter, and value of their products surpass the wildest dreams of the 


early protectionists ; but we still hear the same arguinents, the same | 


appeals, and the same predictions that were made at the beginning. 
The bill which Mr. Clay thenadvocated became a law, and remained 
in force, not merely for three years but for eight years, and then the 
duties were increased. At the expiration of four years more, in 1828, 
they were increased again, and from that time until the present, with 
the exception of comparatively a few years, the protective policy, 


to a greater or less degree, has been the policy of those in control of 


the Government. The introduction of labor-saving machinery, the 
increase of the facilities for transportation, the superior training and 
education of labor itself, and the wonderful progress made by our 
people in the useful arts and sciences, have all combined to diminish 
the cost of production very far below what it was sixty years ago; 
and yet our manufacturers are demanding more protection now than 
they did then. The home market, too, has grown to such enormous 
proportions that smaller percentages of profit on the gross value of the 
product are more remunerative now than largerones were at any former 
period of our history. Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
if the time can ever come when we are to enter upon a course of legis- 
lation which will ultimately relieve the unprotected industries from 


| required. 


the manufacturer for the high rates on wool, which is his raw ma- 
terial; that is, to compensate him for a duty the effect of which, ac- 
cording to one part of the argument, is to reduce the price of the 
article he has to buy. [Laughter. ] 

| Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. KASSON. I hope there may be unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, sir, wool is produced in great abundance 
in thiscountry, and can be produced to almost any extent that may be 
During the census year 1880 our woolen manufactures 


| consumed 220,244,269 pounds of domestic wool and only 73,324,812 


pounds of foreign wool, and more than one-half of the latter was 
carpet wool, subject to the lowest rates imposed upon any class of 
the article. , 

Mr. KELLEY. And another portion being the finest combing 
wool, subject to the higher rates of duty. F 

Mr. CARLISLE. Wool is therefore very clearly one of the arti- 
cles the cost of which would be reduced by the imposition of a duty, 
if there is anything in the argument made on that subject by the 


| advocates of protection, and yet none can be found who are willing 


the burdens imposed upon them for the benefit of the protected ones, | 
and test the capacity of our domestic manufacturers to supply the | 


home trade at fair prices, that time has arrived now, and we ought to 
take advantage of it. 

The promise that the protective system would within some reason- 
able period enable the domestic manufacturers to sell their products 
to our own people at as low prices as prevail elsewhere has been 
inade so often heretofore, and is likely to be repeated so often here- 
after, that it becomes worth while to inquire how far it has had such 
a tendency in the past, in order that we may form some opinion as 
to its probable effect in the future. In other words, let us inquire 
as briefly as possible whether such a system as we now have is ben- 
eficial to the great body of the people who are compelled to purchase 


and use manufactured articles, or only a comparatively small num- | 


ber who have invested their capital in particular enterprises. That 
the prices of such articles are generally lower now than twenty or 
thirty years ago is undoubtedly true, but I deny that the protective 
policy has brought them down. That it has not done so, but that 
on the contrary it has retarded the process of reduction in this coun- 
try, is conclusively shown by the fact that the diminution of prices 
here has not been so great under this system as it has been in other 
countries, and especially in Great Britain, the country which is 


constantly held up to us as an example of the evil effects of 
what is erroneously called free trade. The very object of protection | 


is to increase prices. If it did not have that effect it would be 
of no possible advantage to the manufacturer, and he would not 
want it. 

We are accustomed to hear some very strange and inconsistent 
arguments upon this subject from the advocates of the protective 
policy, arguments which no degree of skill in dialectics can possibly 
reconcile with each other. Weare assured that the inevitable effect 
ot a protective tariff upon an article which is or can be produced at 
home is to cheapen its price, and at the same time we are assured 
with equal earnestness that the raw material should be free of duty 
in order to reduce its cost tothe manufacturer and to enable him to use 
it profitably in his business. 
the raw material increases its cost to the manufacturer, but that a 
duty on the manufactured article reduces its cost to the consumer. 
{Laughter.] When the consumer demands a reduction of duty he 
is informed that it would not reduce the price to take it off, but when 
a duty is proposed to be put upon the raw material it is immediately 
protested against as imposing an unjust charge upon the mannufact- 
urer who is compelled to use it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest that it 


is raw material which cannot be or is not produced in this country | 


to which that argument is applied? 
Mr. CARLISLE. I so stated a moment ago. 
Mr. KELLEY. The duty on wool as raw material operates to 





In brief, we are told that a duty on | 


to try the experiment of reducing the duties on the manufactured 
product and leaving them on the raw material from which it is 
made, 

Mr. KELLEY. And I hold that the price of woolen goods, quality 
for quality, is greatly reduced in this country; and when I get the 
floor I shall take the opportunity to speak upon that point. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I hope the gentleman will explain it, because | 
assure him that it needs explanation. 

Mr. HORR. Is the gentleman in favor of repealing the tariff on 
wool ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not entirely; but there should be a reduction, 
I assert that no manufacturer, no friend of the protective system, 
can be found, notwithstanding his constant reiteration of the argu- 
ment that the duty reduces the price, who is willing to take the 
tariff off the finished product and leave it on the raw material. In 
other words, there is no gentleman to be found among them who has 
sufficient confidence in his theory to subject it to a practical test. 
{Laughter.] Notwithstanding their assertion that the imposition 
of a duty reduces the cost, they all want free trade in raw material, 
whether it be produced at home or abroad, and free trade in labor, 
no matter where it comes from. [ Applause. } 

An examination of the subject will show that whenever a general 
and permanent reduction of prices has taken place it has been the 
result of causes entirely independent of the protective system. | 
have already indicated some of these causes. Those who attribute 
every good thing to protection and charge every bad thing to what 
they denominate free trade appear to have forgotten entirely that 
improvementsin machinery, the multiplication of the means of trans- 
portation, the discoveries made in the arts and sciences, and, in short, 
the general progress of the human race and the natural and neces- 
sary increase of the productive forces, have all contributed to aug- 
ment the annual store of the world’s goods and to reduce their prices 
to the consumer, If the protective system had never been dreamed 
of the general result would, in my judgment, have been substantially 
the same, although it may be true that the products of some partic- 
ular industry at some particular place, remote from the seaboard 0: 
the centers of trade, have been ultimately cheapened by that system. 
But the question we have to consider is whether general justice has 
been done and the general welfare promoted by the system. 

Mr. KELLEY. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but he refers 
to the general progress of the human race in connection with our 


| development, and I should like to ask him whether that progress has 


disclosed itself under free-trade influence in Treland, India, or Turkey 
as it has in protected America and France? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why not add Germany and Italy ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Bismarck led Germany into the bogs of free trade 
and is now leading her out. Therefore I did not include her because 
she has not got fairly on her feet in her protected industries. 1 «id 
not include Italy because until quite recently she has made no attemp' 
at protection. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The whole purpose of my argument has been to 
show that the protective system, as such, has not operated to reduc 
the prices of manufactured articles. It may be true, and it Is true, 
that some countries have made more progress than others ; and it ma) 
also be true that here and there you will find a country which has 
made great progress under the protective system, and you will find 


benefit our farmers, and counts in the ad valorem duty on woolen | other countries which have made equally great or greater progtess 
without that system. But the whole purpose of my argument on this 


goods. 
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pranch of the subject is accomplished when it is shown that the | My friends and colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
protective system has not reduced the prices of manufactured | the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] and the gentleman from 
products. | Virginia, [ Mr. TUCKER, ] have both discussed this subject with great 


One of the most highly protected industries in this country is the | ability in speeches made here in 1876 and 1878, in which they sup- 
manufacture of steel rails, and if the system can be beneticial in any | ported their arguments by reference to a large number of protected 
oase it ought to have exhibited here its very best results. Protected | articles, and I refer gentlemen who desire further information on this 
by law against foreign competition by a duty of over 76 per cent., | subject to those speeches. They have never been answered and | 
and protected against all domestic competition by numerous patents, think cannot be. Their investigations of the subject demonstrated 
the eleven establishments engaged in that business have had a mag- | the fact that asa general rule the domestic manufacturer of protected 
nificent opportunity to demonstrate their capacity to supply the home | articles adds nearly the full amount of the duty to the price of his 
jemand at prices prevailing elsewhere, and what has been the result ? | product, and thus compels the consumer to pay a bounty to him instead 
| select thisindustry for illustration, not because it is less meritorious | of a tax to the Government. 
than others, but because it has been amply protected, and becauseit | But it is sometimes argued that even if it be admitted that the im 
is the favorite theme of those who justify the policy under which it has | position of a high rate of duty increases the price of the domestic 
been carried on. product, still it is better to submit to it than to abandon protection, 

Here is the report on the iron and steel production of the United | because in that event some other manufacturing country, as Eng 
States for the year 1880, made to the Census Bureau by its special | land, for instance, will throw large quantities of its goods upon out 
agent, Mr. Swank, and I shall call the attention of the committee to | markets and sell them at extravagantly low prices, until our own 
the effeet which this high rate of protection has had upon the man- | establishments are all ruined, and that, when this has been accom- 
ufacture and prices of Bessemer steel rails. Mr. Swank is the secre- | plished, prices will be raised even higher than under the protective 
tary of the American Iron and Steel Association, and the editor of | system. My objection to this argument is that its premises have 
its organ, the Bulletin; and it is not unjust to him to say that his | never been established. It is based entirely upon two assumptions, 
report isdoubtless as favorable to their interests as he could honestly | neither of which has any semblance of fact for its support. In the 
make it. From this report it appears that the number of hands em- | first place it is assumed that an abandonment or material modifica- 
ployed in the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works during the | tion of the protective system, as distinguished from a revenue sys- 
census year 1850 was 10,835; the wages paid amounted to $4,930,349; | tem, would inevitably result in the destruction of the manufacturing 
the amount of capital invested, including all the real estate, was | industries in this country ; and in the second place it is assumed that 
$20,975,999 ; total cost of material used, $36,826,928; and the total | there would be no rivalry or competition for our trade; that all the 
value of the product was $55,805,210. Deducting the total cost of | manufacturing nations of the earth, except one, would stand quietly 


labor and materials from the value of the product there is left the | by and permit that one to take exclusive possession and control of 


sum of $14,047,933, which is a small fraction less than 67 per cent. | the American markets and put prices up at its own will and pleasure. 
on the whole capital invested. It thus appears that while capital | The first of these assumptions will be disposed of, I think, when I 
retains in its hands, after paying the whole cost of production, | come hereafter to consider the questions of labor, interest, and tax- 
nearly 67 per cent., labor received less than 9 per cent. of the value | ation, which are the only elements in the cost of production that can 
of the product. reasonably constitute grounds for the alleged inability of American 
Until 1870 the duty on Bessemer steel rails was 45 per cent. ad val- | manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals. As to the sec- 
orem, but in that year the duty was changed by act of Congress to a | ond assumption, that England or some other country would monop- 
specitic rate of $23 per ton; and now let us see what has been the | olize our trade and control our prices, it may be safely asserted that 
effect as to the reduction of prices. Here isa table showing the prices | such a thing never has been done in the markets of any independent 
of steel rails in England, free on board, at the usual ports of shipment, | country since international commerce existed, and it never can be 
from the year 1864 to the year 1882, and the prices of American steel | done while the great highways of the carth and sea are free to all 
rails in gold during the same years. From this table it will appear | nations. 
that, prior to the year 1870, the English prices of steel rails were fall- The markets of a politically dependent country, such as Ireland o1 
ing at the rate of from $5 to $9 per ton per annum, and had reached | India, might be seized and controlled by the dominant power, and all 
the rate of $50.37 per ton in that year. During the next year, after | others might be excluded from them; but no league, combination, or 
the new duty had taken effect here, the average English price in- | confederacy could possibly be formed that would give to one nation 
creased and was $54.99 per ton. During the year 1872 it was $67.64 | the exclusive right to trade with fifty millions of wealthy and pros- 
per ton, and in 1873 it was $80.05 per ton. Then the general depres- | perous people, living under an independent government of their own. 
sion in trade began to affect the prices so that they fell to $68.05 per | Such a prize would be far more valuable than all the mines of precious 
ton in 1874, and have continued to fall, with some fluctuations, until | metals now known to mankind. What do we see going on all around 
they are now, a8 appears by the last number of the Bulletin, $31.10 | us to-day? We see a great commercial war raging all over the civil- 
per ton. The price of American steel rails in 1870 was $91.17 per ton, | ized world, a war for the possession of the markets in every country 
and they went up constantly until 1873, when they reached $103.91 | where there is anything to sell or anybody to buy; and this contest 
per ton in gold. During the general depression which prevailed in | keeps the prices down except in those places where local or municipal 
this country from the fall of 1873 to the close of 1878 they continued | regulations such as protective tariffs, licenses, and tonnage dues keep 
to fall here until they reached, at the lowest point, $42 pertonin gold, | themup. The ports of China and Japan, after being closed for ages 
but they are now, according to the authoritY just quoted, $57 per ton | against the armed navies of the world, have been literally forced 
for immediate delivery, being $25.90 per ton more than the English | open and kept open by the adventurous spirit of commerce as it 
prices, Which is only $2.10, less than the amount of the duty. It will | passed around the earth in search of new markets, and the result is 
also appear from this table that the domestic manufacturer of steel | that although the manufacturing industries of those far off Asiatic 
rails has at all times added to the price of his product a very large | countries are almost in their primitive condition so far as the use of 
part of the duty imposed upon foreign importations, and in many in- | machinery is concerned, their people are supplied with American 
stances has gone beyond it. So that in fact the effect of this duty | and European fabrics at reasonable prices, and, no matter what the 
has undoubtedly been to prevent the consumers of steel rails in this | theory may be, there is no reason to believe that the fact will eve 
country from receiving the full benefit of the reduction in prices which | be otherwise. The highest rate of duty imposed by the Chinese 
has taken place elsewhere. Government upon any classof cotton goods is 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
Mr. KELLEY. Has not the Government received nearly $20,000,- | and the highest in Japan is 6 per cent., and even these rates, which 
(00 on Bessemer rails brought into this country from England? would be spurned as insignificant by American protectionists, apply 
Mr. CARLISLE. I believe it has during a period of about eighteen | to a very small number of articles. This is abont as near absolute 
years, free trade as any country can approach without a total abolition of 
Mr. KELLEY. And has not the price of rails steadily diminished ? | all duties, and yet no one nation can seize upon the markets of China 
\nd now let me add another question in this connection: Has not | and Japan and put up prices as it pleases. But it is unnecessary to 
the English market for steel rails, and the demand for these rails | dwell on this subject. Every gentleman who has given a moment’s 
which has sprung up in this country, more than duplicated our ca- | thought to it must know that our markets can never be controlled 
pacity to produce them? And as the price has fallen there we have | by any one nation, and that therefore the apprehensions of gentle: 
extended the works in this country until this year, I believe, as was | men who think otherwise are entirely groundless. 
the case last year, America will produce more Bessemer rails than If our manufactures really need protection at all against foreign 
England. competition in our own home markets, it is proper to inquire wh) 
Mr. CARLISLE. I have already shown the effect of the duty upon | they need it and to what extent they need it, and I think such an in 
the price of rails here, and have quoted authority which will not be | quiry, fairly conducted, will conclusively show that the present rates 
‘isputed, showing that the price of steel rails in England was being | are far higher than any circumstances could justify. But it is con 
reduced year by year at the rate of from $5 to $9 per ton previous to | stantly asserted that the present rates of duty on manufactured goods 
‘0, when the new duty was imposed in this country, and that then | must be maintained for the protection of labor in this country, aud 
‘he prices there and here began to increase and continued to increase | I desire to say a few words on that subject before considering the in- 
‘itil the great depression in the trade, which began in 1873. I can- | terestsand necessities of the manufacturers themselves. After a very 
hot attempt to take up the various other highly protected manufact- | careful examination of the statistics of labor and wages in all the 
‘res in detail to show that in all of them our experience as to the effect | mechanical and manufacturing industries at the different census 
ot the system upon prices has been substantially the same as in the | periods and under the various tariff systems, I think the advocates of 
™ protection may be safely challenged to prove that their policy has 
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been beneficial to the laboring-man. Let ussee how his interests have 
been affected, 

In the census year 1860, when the average rate upon all dutiable 
goods was 19 per cent. ad valorem, and the rate upon all goods, du- 
tiable and free, less than 15 per cent., there were employed in all the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries in this country, consisting 
of more than six hundred different branches, 1,311,246 hands, whose 


wages amounted to $373,878,966 ; the capital invested was $1,009,855, - | 


715: the cost of material was $1,031,605,092, and the total value of the 
product was $1,885,861,676, Labor received a little over 20 per cent. 
of the value of the product. In 1870, after nearly ten years of high 
protection, the number of hands employed was 2,053,996, and the 


wages paid amounted to $775,584,345; the capital invested was | 
Sv, 118,208,769; the total cost of material was $2,488,427,242, and the | 


value of the product was $4,232,325,442. The excess of the product 


over the total cost of labor and material was $96,313,255, which was | 


45.7 per cent. on the whole amount of capital invested. Labor re- 
ceived only a little over 18 per cent. of the value of the product, 
nearly 2 per cent. less than in 1860. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me just there to throw 
out a suggestion that in the latter instance capital paid for the steam- 
engine and the machinery, and they were not drawing wages? That 
will debit the one account and credit the other. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 
ital, and the bone and muscle and skill are parts of the man; and I 


The machinery is a part of the cap- | 


undertake to show here simply what proportion of the joint product | 


they each receive under the two systems, 

The full statistics of the manufacturing industries of the United 
States for the census year 1880 are not yet completed, but we have 
in Mr. Swank’s report, before alluded to, the figures which I have 
already stated, from which it appears that, taking the iron and steel 
industries all together, the percentage of the product received by 
labor was 18.7, while there was left in the hands of capital, after 
paying all the costs of labor and material, a sum equivalent to 21.57 
per cent. upon the amount invested. 1t appears that the average 
annual wages of each employé, including what is called the admin- 
istrative force, such as clerks, superintendents, foremen, &c., who 
receive large salaries or high wages, was $397.51, being a weekly 
ierage of $7.57, or $1.26 perday. In the manufacture of woolen 
goods, in 1880, the average annual compensation per hand for labor 
and services of all kinds was $293, being $5.65 per week, or 93} cents 
au day. In this industry, labor received only 17.7 per cent. of the 
product, while there was left in the hands of capital over 35 per 
cent, upon the investment. It appears, from the statistics of the 
cotton manufactures, that in that industry the average annual pay 
of the employés was $242.59 each, or $4.67 per week, being 75 cents 
per day; that is, the employés, skilled and unskilled, in this pro- 
tected industry, including, as in the other cases, all the adminis- 
trative force, receive as a weekly compensation for their services 
27 cents more than our consular reports show as the weekly 
wages of the unskilled agricultural laborer in poor, downtrodden 
lreland, which, my friend from Iowa says, has been ruined by iree 
trade. 

In the production of pig-iron in 1280 labor received only 14.3 per 
cent. of the value of the product, while in 1560 it received 21.7 per 
cent., and in 1870 17.9 per cent. In the manufacture of pails and 
tacks, during the year 1370, labor received only asmall fraction over 
{6 per cent. of the value of the product, whereas in 1850 it received 
23) per cent., and in 1800 24% per cent. 

But the relation of the cost of labor to the product of the mann- 
facturing industries of the country and the effect which the protect- 
ive system has had upon it, if in fact it has had any effect, can be 
ascertained better by presenting this subject in another aspect. Let 
us take all the manufacturing industries in 1850, as reported in the 
census, and we find that the hands employed numbered 966,969, and 
the total wages paid were $236,745,852, or $244.23 in gold, or its 
equivalent, toeach hand. In the year 1560 there were, as before stated, 
1,311,246 hands employed, and the wages paid were $372,875,966, or 
s227 in geld, or its equivalent, toeach hand, while in 1870 the hands 
employed were 2,053,996, and the wages paid amounted to $775,584,345 
in currency, being an average of $352.12 to each hand; but the cur- 
rency was worth, according to the reporis trom the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, only 85.6 cents to the dollar, so that the 
$352.12 in currency was equal to $306.55 only in gold. It appears 
irom these figures that the increase of the annual wages of each 
hand in gold was 18 percent. from 1850 to 1300,during what is some- 
times deuominated the free-trade era, while from 1360 to 1870, the 
period of the highest protection we have ever had in this country, 
the increase was a little less than’7 per cent. 

But let us see whether there was in fact any actual inerease of 
wages in the year 1570 over the wages of 1°50, and how the real sub- 
stantial interests of the iaborer in the manufacturing establishments 
of the country were atfected. 
Director of the Mint, laid before us at the beginning of the present 
session of Congress, we have a table showing the prices of the various 
articles in common use among the people for a period of fifty-six years, 
from 1825 to 1880, both inclusive. And from this table and one that 


just 


| saries of life in this country besides bread and meat. 
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were in 1850; that is, it appears that it required in 1870 $132.80 jy, 
gold to procure for the laborer and his family the same quantity of 
the necessaries of life that could have been procured for $100 during 
what gentlemen call the free-trade era, twenty years before, ” 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a qnes- 
tion ? : 

Mr.CARLISLE. Ifthe patience of the committee is not exhausted 
I shall cheerfully yield to any gentleman who desires to ask ques. 
tions. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman says that in 1870, under the pro- 
tective tariff, the necessaries of life, which are the productions of 
the American farmer, were 33 per cent. higher than in 1850 under a 
low tariff. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not state that the prices of agricultural] 
products had increased 33 per cent., but that the prices of all the 
necessaries of life, taken together, had increased nearly to that 
extent. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thought the gentleman did. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not state anything in relation to the pro- 
ductions of the American farmer considered separately, but I referred 
to all the necessaries of life. 

Mr. HASKELL. The necessaries of life are those which the farmer 
produces, and which the gentleman says were 33 per cent. higher in 
1870 than in 1850, 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not undertake to state how much agriecult- 
ural products alone had increased in price. There are other neces- 
It appears 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the purchasing power ef the laborer’s 
wages in 1870 was only $230.76 as against $244.83 in 1850, so that he 
realiy received $14.07, or nearly 6 per cent., less than when he was nom- 
inally paid a smaller amount of wages. I have here the statistics of 
labor and wages in all the various branches of mechanical and mann- 
facturing industries for the three census periods mentioned, and if 
time would permit could take them up in detail and show substan- 
tially the same result in each, but this brief statement which groups 
them altogether is sufficient to show the general result. In some of 
them the wages were actually better in 1870 than in 1850, both as to 
amount and purchasing power; but taking them altogether, which 
is the only correct method of ascertaining the genera] effect of a pol- 
icy, the result appears as I have stated it. 

The gentleman from Iowa asked the question during his remarks, 
why it is, if the protective system is not beneficial to the laboring 
classes of this country, that somany people are coming here annually 
from the old countries in Europe? The fact is, Mr Chairman, that 
the wages of labor in the protective countries of Europe are lower, 
much lower, than in England, and that a larger number of people are 
coming here from those countries, according to their population, than 


| are coming from England. 


But the question might be answered by asking another. If the 


| protective system is so beneficial to labor, why is it that the laboring 


classes and the enterprising young men of New England are desert- 


| ing the protected industries of that section and going by the thou- 


sands to eugage in the unprotected industries of the great West? Is 
it because there is a duty of about 40 per cent. cn the cotton goods 


| and an average duty of over 60 per cent. on the woolen goods pro- 


duced in New England? Or is it because there isa duty of less than 
13} per cent. upon the wheat and less than 9 per cent. upon the corn 
produced in the West? Not at all, sir. It would be as erroneous 
upon my part to claim that this perpetual movement of population 
from New England to the West is to be attributed solely to these 
causes as it would be upon the part of gentlemen on the other side 
to insist that the thousands of people who are annually coming from 
the overpopulated countries of Europe to seek homes and employ 
ment on our shores are actuated by any considerations relating to 
our tariff system. It has no connection with the subject, and they 
do not stop for a moment to consider the rates of duty imposed by our 
laws upon imported goods. 

There are many considerations which influence people to leav 
their native countries and come to America. but among them all ou! 
tariff system is the last that would suggest itself to the mind of the 
emigrant. Free institutions, cheap homes, equal social and political 
privileges, opportunities for the acquisition of wealth and for intel 
leetual development, are attractive to civilized men all over the 
world, and if the circumstances surrounding them at the places 0! 
their nativity deprive them of these advantages they will natural|) 
seek them elsewhere. Wages are generally higher here than in Lu 
rope, and they ought to be higher. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman 
that there is a strange confusion of causes and effects in many 0! the 
arguments which we are accustomed to hear on this subject. lo 
say that the protective system increases wages, and to say at the 
same time that protection is necessary in order to compensate 10! 
this increase, is simply to assert that the system requires protection 
against its own conseqnences. The truth is that the differen 


| which has always existed, and must always exist between the rates 
of wages here and elsewhere, constitutes the principal ground, an’ 
about the only plausible ground, upon which protection can 
asked. It is not the result of protection, but it is the ground upon 


jollows it in the same report it appears that the prices of the neces- | 


saries of life were 32.8 per cent. higher in gold in 1870 than they 


which you ask protection, gentlemen. : 
Now, let it be conceded, Mr. Chairman, that the domestic manu 








facturers may justly claim such a discrimination in their faver in 
the adjustment of duties upon manufactured goods imported into this 
-ountry as will compensate them for the difference between the rates 
of wages which they are required to pay for labor and the rates paid 
in competing foreign countries, in order to place them, in this respect, 
upon an equal footing with the foreign producer in our home markets; 
ind then let us inquire to what extent the discrimination would have 
io be made in order to accomplish this. In the first place, however, it 
nust be remembered that a discrimination which simply compensates 
jor the difference in the cost of labor still leaves the domestic manu- 
tacturer a large advantage over his foreign competitor. The mere 
cost of transporting the foreign product to our markets, with the 
cost of ocean insurance and other charges, constitutes, without the 
duty, a large measure of protection, and this protection increases as 
the distance of the home market from the seaboard increases. 

But, passing over this important consideration, let us see what is 
the rate of duty necessary to equalize the cost of production, so far 
as the wages of labor constitute a part of that cost ; and in making 
this inquiry I shall inelude the cost of all the labor employed in the 
production of the finished article, beginning with the material in its 
crudest form, Our protectionist friends sometimes complain that we 
-ontine our statements to the cost of the labor necessary to convert 
the material from its last preceding form into the finished product, 
and that we omit the cost of the labor necessary to convert it into 
the various other forms through which it has passed. I think it can 
be clearly shown that in all cases where a separate and distinct duty 
is imposed upon the article atits various stages of manufacture, as for 
instance a duty upon iron ore, another upon the pig, another upon 
the bar, and so on to the last stages of manufacture, it is entirely 
correct when considering the last duty to consider only the cost of 
labor entering into the last manufacturing process, because the duty 


upon the previous formsor stages fully protects the labor represented | 


hy them; but in order that there may be no possible ground for com- 
plaint, I will inelude the cost of all the labor from the very beginning 
and compare it only with the duty imposed upon the finished article. 
Let us take for illustration a familiar article, merchant bar iron, an 


article in relation to which we have the most authentic evidence | 


showing the cost of labor in its production, 

\ccording to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given 
us by the census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was 
“1.35 for each ton produced. It requires two tons of ore to make one 
ton of pig iron, so that the cost of labor in the quantity of ore neces- 
sary to make one ton of pig iron is $2.70. According to the same 
authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during 
the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig iron, and paid for services 
of all kinds the sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 
1.3 tons of pig to make one ton of bar iron, so that the total cost of 
labor in the pig necessary to produce one ton of bar is $4.35. The 
various products of the rolling-mills are so intermingled in the sen- 
sus reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the tables what it 
costs for labor to produce a ton of merchant bar iron by itself, but 
during the present session of Congress, when the committee appointed 
by the New York tariff convention came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, they were accompanied by a gentleman who stated 
that he was the president of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers’ 
Association of the United States, a labor organization; and, in re- 


sponse to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to | 
. . : : ‘ . } 
labor for making one ton of merchant bar iron was $13. Accepting 


that as a correct statement, we have the following figures : 


Cost of labor iit, SWO: GON ISOM GRO. on. 5 o5. ccc cn ceccessccccces $2 70 
Cost of labor 12 GG: G01) SRG IIOR oon ai00:5 sence sosenecacadeiness 4 35 
Cost of labor: int @ii@ GOR TOE ANOUD 6565.66 ccc nesevenss ceeacecece 13 00 

OE it raed ganas Keskin eek daca bei 20 05 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar iron under the exist- 
ing law is $33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost 
ofall the labor expended in its production from the time the crude 
material leaves the earth until it is sent from the mill as a finished 
article. And, besides this, there is a duty of 20 per cent. on the ore, 
equal to $1.10 for two tons, anda duty of $7 per ton on the pig, making 
the aggregate duty upon all these forms of product $43.80. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would inquire of the gentleman whether he has 
not omitted a large class of labor involved in the transportation of 
(he materials to the points of consumption and distribution, the coal, 
the lime, &e.? [simply submit the question whether he has not made 
an omission there, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course there is some labor expended in the 
transportation of the material to the market, as there is in the trans- 
portation of all other productions tothe market. There is also some 
labor expended in the production of the coal and other material used 
in the manufacture of these various forms of iron; and if the gentle- 





| 





ian could furnish me with correct figures on that subject I would | 


cheerfully inelude them, because the cost of such labor in a single 
ton of bar iron is so inconsiderable that it would not affect the gen 
eral result of my argument to any appreciable extent. 

Chose who advocate a high protective policy on the ground that 
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certainly they cannot prove—that the difference between the cost 
here and in England is more than 50 per cent. ; that is, the cost of 
labor here in a ton of bar iron being $20.05, is $6.68 more than it is in 
England, and in order to enable the manufacturer to pay this he is 
protected at the expense of the consumer to the extent of $33.60, o1 
more than five times as much. It appears, therefore, that 19.8 per 
cent. of the duty is required to pay for the difference in the cost ot 
labor, and that 80.2 per cent. is appropriated to capital. 

It seems to me that if anything connected with this subject can be 
demonstrated these figures, which cannot be successfully disputed, 
demonstrate the fact that the argument which we have heard so long 
and so often in favor of the present protective duties as a necessary 
support to certain kinds of American labor is without any solid 
foundation. When it is shown that less than two-thirds of the duty 
will pay for all the labor and less than one-fifth of it will pay the 
entire difference hetween the cost of labor here and elsewhere, gen- 
tlemen must certainly look for other grounds upon which to sustain 
their policy. 

Mr. HEILMAN. I reckon the gentleman is more familiar than I 
am with the manufacture of bar iron in his city. Will he tell me 
how many manufacturers of bar iron have made fortunes in his city ? 
Mr. Phillips, the largest manufacturer in his city, was well-nigh in 
solvent, though he did business to the amount of millions annually. 
What is the fortune he has made with this protection ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I might ask the gentleman, if it is true that the 
manufacturing industries of this country failed, what benefit has 
the protective system been to them? [Laughter. ] 


Mr. HEILMAN. I will inelude the manufacturers in the city of 


Cincinnati. Of the iron manufacturers in Cincinnati, how many of 
them have made fortunes under this protective system ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have no inclination to go into a discussion of 
the private affairs of Mr. Phillips or of the corporation which sue 
ceeded him; but I am somewhat familiar with the affairs of that 
institution. 

Mr. HEILMAN. I think you are. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will make this general statement, however, 
that for nearly thirty years, including about seventeen years of low 
tariffs, that establishment prospered and made money. But when 
the original proprietors died and it went into the hands of men who 
had less experience in the business, and when the great depression 
in the iron trade came on it failed, notwithstanding the high protect 
ive tariff. 

Mr. HEILMAN. There are a great many others of the same kind 
(Laughter.1 


Mr. CARLISLE. A great many others. And I believe that one of 


the inevitable effects of this protective system is to encourage inex 
perienced and incompetent men to embark their means in these ente1 
prises, not only to the injury of the great body of other manufacturers 
who are carrying on legitimate and well-conducted establishments, 
but to the injury of the investors themselves. Under this system 
periods of depression necessarily occur by reason of the extravagance, 
mismanagement, and overproduction which it encourages, and then 
the accumulated earnings of years in the hands of laborers and pro 
prietors alike are swept away almost in an instant. 

Mr. HEILMAN. That is a very grave charge. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is true nevertheless. 

Mr. HEILMAN. The gentleman, I know, is familiar with the iron 
question, and I would like to ask him 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have answered the gentleman’s question. <A 





great many of these manufacturers have failed, and a great many of 


them will continue to fail, under the protective system, or under a 
revenue system, or any system that can be devised. All of these 
various kinds of business are at all times subject to the vicissitudes 
of trade, to the law of supply and demand, and to all the other causes 
which affect the profits realized by the industries and upon the com 
mercial transactions of the country. 

I desire to say at this point that while these interruptions are not 
at all disagreeable to me, what I propose to say tothe committee dui 
ing the remainder of my time consists mainly of the presentation of 
facts and figures which cannot be so well understood unless con 
sidered in a connected form. Gentlemen therefore will oblige me by 
not interrupting me more than is necessary. Besides this, | hav: 
already trespassed so long upon the patience of the committee that 
I feel it incumbent upon me, in justice to the committee and to 
myself, to bring these remarks to a close at as early a moment as 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the only other grounds commonly relied uponin sup 
port of the existing system are that protective duties are necessary 
in order to compensate for the alleged difference between the rates 
of interest and taxation here and in other countries, especially in 
England, which is the great seat of manufactures, whose competition 
is ost to be feared. Letus examine these grounds. At my request 
a statement has been prepared at New York, under the supervision 
of A. 8. Hatch, esq., of the firm of Fiske & Hatch, showing the aver 
age commercial rates of interest at the banks and in the open market 
for the years 1880 and 1881 at London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Amster 


| dam, Brussels, and St. Petersburg, and the open market rates at 
It Is necessary to enable the manufacturer to pay the increased cost | Frankfort and Hamburg, and from this statement, which I will ap 


ot labor in this country have never claimed, so far as I know—and | pend to my remarks, it appears that at London, taking bank discounts 
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and loans in the open market, the average rate for 1880 was 24 per | I assume, too, that local taxation in the cities, towns, and counties 


cent., and for 1881, 34; per cent. ; at Paris, in 1880, it was 2 per cent., 
and for 1881, 344 per cent.; at Vienna, in 1280, it was 33 per cent., and 
in 1881, 33 per cent.; at Berlin, in 1880, it was 3% per cent., and in 
issl, 4 per cent.; at Amsterdam, in 1880, it was 23 per cent., and in 


in the United States remains the same per capita as in 1870, when 


| there is every reason to believe that it has been materially reduced 


by the extinguishment of debts and the funding of loans at lowe, 


| rates of interest. 


1881, 3,4; per cent.; at Brussels, in 1880, it was 3/5 per cent., and in | 


1881, 3¢ percent., and at St. Petersburg in 1800 it was 5}% per cent., 
and in 1581, 5} per cent. From the Financial Review, for the pres- 
ent year, an annual publication devoted to banking, commerce, and 
investments, I find that the average rate for call loans at New York 
in 1880 was 4.9 per cent., and for commercial paper 5.3 per cent. ; 
average, 5.1 per cent.; for call loans, in 1881, 3.8 per cent., and for 
commercial paper, 5 per cent.; average, 4% per cent. 

Now, if we take the very highest rate for the two years at New 
York, which is our financial center, and compare it with the very 
lowest rate in the financial centers of Europe, it will be found that 
24 per cent. covers the entire difference in interest ; but in order to 
avoid any possible ground of complaint I will assume that the dif- 
ference is 3 per cent. The question then is, what rate of duty can 
the American manufacturer fairly demand in order to compensate 
him fully for this difference in the rates of interest? ‘The statistics 
show that in 1850 the annual products of all the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries in the country exceeded the whole amount 
of capital invested more than 90 per cent. ; that in 1860 the excess was 
over 80 per cent., and in 1870 over 99 per cent. But in order to make 
a proper allowance for any excess in the amount of capital that 
may be required here over the amount of capital that may be required 
in the same industries elsewhere, let us assume that the average 
annual products of these industries exceed the capital invested only 
50 per cent. Assuming this as a basis, then a rate of duty which 
enables the manufacturer to add 2 per cent. to the price of his prod- 
uct gives to him the additional 3 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Thus, capital being $100,000 and product being $150,000, 2 per cent. 
on this last sum is $3,000, which is equivalent to 3 per cent. on the 
capital, 

It is thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that a rate of duty equal to 2 
per cent. ad valorem is all that any industry in this country can 
reasonably ask on account of the difference in the rate of interest 
here and abroad. 

As to the rate of taxation, the advantage is on the side of the 
American manufacturer as against his English competitor, and he 
needs no protection whatever on that account. There was a time, 
perhaps, during the war, when heavy internal-revenue taxes were im- 
posed on the gross values of manufactured products, that the rate 
was against our producers, but it is not so now. 

On this subject I beg leave to read from a speech made in this 
Honse by Hon. H. C. Burchard, on the 4th of June, 1878. Mr. Burch- 
ard then said: 

To my surprise, I found that taxation is in our favor. In this country the sub 
ject of taxation is often spoken of. I often see it discussed in the papers. They 
say that on account of the high taxation in this country we must have a high rate 
of tariff. But taxation here is not higher than the taxation in England. Our 
national, local, and municipal taxation added together does not equal that of Eng- 
land, either per capita or per dollar of its wealth; but, to the contrary, the tax- 
ation is much greater in England than in this country. I have figures here that I 
have taken from the American Almanac, and I find that the taxation in this coun- 
try, national, State, local, and municipal, as given by the census and latest returns, 
is ouch less than the national, municipal, local, &c., taxation in England. 

rhe true value of the real and personal property of the United States in 1870 
was reported by the Superintendent of the Census to amount to $30,068,518,507. 

. The — the Cnited States for the last years obtainable is, (American 
inanac, i515: 






National revenue 
States taxes. °° . 
Local taxes, (census 1870) 





, 760, 934 
540, 223 


DR cnacnerte satctesbushtcWndneak entthanibndepududoncisheotmuna 531, 301, 744 
eh OY ne $12.10 
Pe EE iin odin kia eitke oclcnh ede bbdédrndwawnsadeebbbuss Senin -01} 


A late valuable speech of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
KELLEY, contains a paper read by Mr. Ernest Seyd before the British Society of 
Arts, which presents the following statementof the wealth of the United Kingdom: 


England's amount of wealth—assets. 
parr nbn ai betwhs bees hen bobbbbaeepaes £2, 000, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 


800, 000, 000 


1. Lands, say 
2 llouses, say 

Movable household goods, say 
4. National debt, £800,000,000, (not to be added) 
5. Railways, public works, &e 


6. Active capital of £900,000,000, of which in goods.............. 400, 000, 600 
7. Currency, £170,000,000, (less bank-notes current, £22,000,000) .. 148, 000, 000 
ee ee ee ee eae eee 1, 100, 000, 000 

PE hi lidtawks duds binteninnckunseneaawe tae hide heb als edie 6, 248, 000, 000 


Which equals $31,240,000,000. The taxation of the United Kingdom is, national, 
$92,525,180. The local reported for England in 1873 was $121,475, 665 on a population 
of 23,860,000, or $5.09 each, equal on population of kingdom to $172,000,000. Per 
capita on 34,000,000, $16.60. Por cant on wealth, .014. The burden of taxation is 
therefore in favor of the American as against the English manufacturer. 





Nothing can be added to this statement except to bring the figures 
down as near the present time as possible, and in doing this I give 
the gentlemen who differ from me the benefit of the statement that 
aan in the United Kingdom has decreased per capita since 

873. 


The local taxation in the United States in 1870 amounted to $212. - 
540,223, or $5.51 per capita on a population of 38,558,371. 


The same amount per capita in 1880, on a population of 





oe reer er $276, 358, 364 
Rina totmbises bee GOD ois nc 5ac cu on ee ewes ea eee sean 56, 379. 679 
Cusbouns Gutles Colbeated «). iiiic 565s cen csssicnnsns agers 186, 522, 064 
ImGePRRt POU 0. S58 ine iiincds ietesbewdinicein 124, 009, 373 

DOOM cod Seseics Sashes sb cbe is cswHaueees «cas SET RI 643, 266, 480 
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This is $12.80 per capita on a population of 50,155,783. The statis. 
tics of wealth in the United States, taken by the Census Bureau jy 
1880, have not yet been compiled, but the best estimate that cay 
be made shows the total value of real and personal property to be 
about $43,300,000,000. On this basis taxation was 1.37 per cent. in 
1880. 

Now let us turn to Great Britain and see what the amount of tax- 
ation was there per capita and on wealth at the same time. The 
local taxation in Great Britain for the year ending March 1, 1874, 
as appears from the Statesman’s Year Book, was £29,265,595, or 
$146,327,975, being $4.55 per capita on a population of 32,124,598 
The same amount per capita in 1880, on a population of 34,505,043 
makes the sum of $156,998,245.65. ' 

The customs and excise duties for the year ending March 1, 1880, 
were £66,842,103, or $334,210,515, making a total of $491,208,760.65, 
This is $14.53 per capita, or $1.71 more than in this country. The 
aggregate wealth of Great Britain in 1878 was £6,248,000,000 aecord- 
ing to Mr. Seyd; but according to the estimate of Mr. Giffin, in a 
paper read before the Statistical Society of London, it was £6,643, 120,- 
000, The average of these two estimates is £6,445,560,000, or $32.- 
227,800,000, in 1878. Mulhall, who however is not very good author- 
ity, states that the wealth of the United Kingdom increased less than 
2 per cent. during the whole decade from 1861 to 1871, but assuming 
that it increased 2 per cent. in two years, which I think is a fair 
estimate, the total wealth in 1880 was $32,872,560,000. On this the 
taxation was 14 per cent. 

Now, sir, the result of these investigations as to the extent which 
the cost of labor and the rates of interest and taxation affect the total 
cost of production in this country, as compared with others, shows 
very clearly that any rate of duties on imported goods which will 
enable the Government to collect the amount of revenue it must 
have from that source will secure to our manufacturing industries 
all the protection they can possibly need. Our manufacturers there- 
fore are in no danger from any policy that is likely to be inaugurated 
at this time, or at any time in the near future. They ought not to 
complain if our legislation isso directed as to give them equal oppor 
tunities, and equal advantages with all the other industries of the 
country. 

It is no part of the duty of the Government to use its powers for 
the purpose of giving advantages to any particular interest over an- 
other; but in legislating upon subjects which come within the scope 
of our power and duty, the best policy is that which will most rap- 
idly develop and utilize all the productive forces of the country. 
There are many ways in which this can be done without violating 
any principal of good government or doing injustice to any part of 
the people. One of the most efficient means of stimulating produc- 
tion is to increase the facilities for carrying on trade and commerce, 
because men will not produce if they cannot profitably dispose of the 
products of their labor. Every restriction upon trade has, therefore, 
to a greater or less extent, atendency to diminish production and to 
prevent the distribution of the comforts and necessaries of life among 
the people. We are all agreed, however, that a certain amount of 
revenue necessary for the support of the Government must be raised 
by the imposition of duties upon imports, and so far as such duties 
may have a tendency to interfere with a free exchange of products, 
the consequences are unavoidable, But the interference should not 
extend beyond the actual necessities of the case. Unnecessary 
restrictions destroy markets, ruin commerce, and, as I have said, 
impair and diminish production. Artificial inflations of prices, no 
matter how they may be accomplished, reduce the demand, arrest 
consumption, oppress the poor, and ultimately paralyze the productive 
power of the country. What, then, is the true policy of legislation 
upon this and all kindred subjects? I think that a policy which 
gives to all a fair chance in the great contest for wealth, and tor social 
and political distinction, is the only one that will fully develop the 
material resources of the country and awaken all the energies of its 
people; and more than that, it is the only policy consistent wit! 
the principles of free government. We are not without the benelit 
of experience upon this subject, not English experience, but Amer'- 
can experience. : 

There never has been such a period of general prosperity and 
growth in this or any other country as that extending from LxoU te 


1260, when we had, not free trade, but a tariff for revenue with such 
incidental protection as necessarily resulted from the imposition of 
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moderate duties upon imported goods; a tariff under which the aver- 
age rates during the whole period on all dutiable articles were less 
than 23 per cent., and on free and dutiable only 19 percent. It was 
the golden era in our history notwithstanding the financial disturb- 


anee in 1857, from which the country recovered in a single year. | 


Avriculture, manufactures, commerce, the arts and sciences, the so- 


cial condition of the people, and the advance in population and | ° 
aggregate wealth, made such progress as has never been made before | 


or sinee. There have been other periods when particular or special 
industries, fostered by law at the expense of others, have tempo- 
rarily prospered to an extent beyond the general average of the 


decade I have named, but grouping all our great interests together, | 


and viewing them as the common possessions of the whole people, 
we can find nowhere else in all the history of industrial progress a 


period so well caleulated to arrest the attention of a legislator who | 


desires to promote the welfare of the whole country. 
Mr. Chairman, it is our duty to legislate for all, and not for a part ; 
to encourage all if we can, and to injure none if we can avoid it. 


Such a course will develop every industry of the country, do justice | 
to all its people and demonstrate to the world the wisdom and beneti- | 


cence of the free institutions under which we live. We have now 
an opportunity to enter upon such a course, and we ought not to let 
it pass away from us. 

| owe the committee many apologies for the unusnal length of ny 


listened to them. [Great applause. } 
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B.—European rates of discount per cent. per annum, 1880, and 1881, distinguishing the minimum rate (for two and three months best bills) prevail 
ing at the national banks and also in the open market. 


[Compiled from the London Economist Weekly Reports nearest the first of the month.} 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDWARD K. VALENTINE, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. VALENTINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no question before Congress since I 
lave been a member of the House that has attracted more attention 
than the one now under consideration. Unusual attention has been 
accorded the gentlemen who have spoken on the pending bill, and I 
im glad, Mr. Speaker, to note this fact, as the step about to be taken 
u the adoption of this measure is one that attracts not only the at- 
‘ention of this country, but that of a civilized world. Should this 
ill hecome a law a distinctly new departure will be taken by the 
‘hited States; a limitation will be placed upon the coming to this 
‘country for specified purposes of a class of people from a foreign 
lation how at peace with us and maintaining with us commercial 
lclitions by treaty stipulations. 

While, Mr. Speaker, it must be admitted that the passage of this 
ill is a new departure on our part, I yet insist that the object 
sought thereby is not a new one in the policy of this Government. 
1 ‘ie Government of the United States from its very foundation has 
‘antained a policy of protection to its laborers and its material 


' 





industries by levying a tax npon importations of goods from foreign 
countries. This method has been found beneficial to the whole peo- 
ple, and sufficient amply to protect our laboring classes from the 
effect of foreign cheap and pauper labor. Now we are called upon 
to deal with the pending question in a fashion much the same. 
While England and other European countries have contented them- 
selves with sending agents and gold into this country with a view 
of influencing our citizens to the adoption of free trade, China with 
its 450,000,000 souls has pursued an entirely different course. China 
makes no complaint at our tariff laws, (she has but little to sell in 
our markets,) but she sends by the thousands her pauper, unedu- 
cated, and antagonistic laborers to compete directly with the laborers 
of this country. And this—the protection of American industry 
from an unfair and inimical competition—is, as I understand it, the 
question to be met and acted upon by this House in the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The question of the exclusion of the Chinese from this country is 
not a new one. It has been agitated for several years, and it had 
grown to such importance in 1880 that both, ay, all, political parties 
found it necessary to place a plank in their platforms upon the ques 
tion—a plank in sympathy with the protection of labor, a plank in 
sympathy with the idea of restricting the immigration of the Chinese. 
A bill on this subject passed both Houses of the Forty-fifth Congress, 
but met with a veto from the President for the sole reason that it 
was in violation of existing treaties between this Government and the 
Chinese Empire. Since that time a new treaty has been entered into 
between China and this Government touching this subject, namely : 


ARTICLE I. 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of 
China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
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suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limi 
tation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chinese who may 
© to the United States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita 
tions. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi 
“1ation, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


ARTICLE II 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding tothe United States as teachers, students 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
and Chinese laborers, who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, priv 
jleges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nation 


ArTicLe IIT. 


It Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
it the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 
all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 
treaty 

ARTICLE IV. 

The high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when 
ever the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in ac 
cordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of 
China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the subjects 
of China the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
him; and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end that 
mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 


From the language of this treaty it will be seen that we have the 
right to ‘‘ regulate, limit, or suspend,” but not the right to prohibit. 
It is argued by gentlemen that the provision of this bill which sus- 


lation of this treaty. It will be observed that the treaty requires 
that the suspension be reasonable. What is reasonable? What may 
seem reasonable to us may not seem so to the Executive, and what 
may be determined as reasonable by the United States may seem 
nureasonable to the Chinese Empire. Amendments are pending to 
suspend for ten and for fifteen years. If either of these should be 
determined as more reasonable than twenty years, I shall be content, 
and vote for the bill. But to my mind twenty years is not unrea- 
sonable. 


One of the grandest of the ideas that constitute the policy of this | 


Government, an idea adopted early in our history and maintained to | imposition of the tariff, and then proceeds to the conglusion that it 


the present day, is encouragement toimmigration. For more thana 
century we have stood with outstretched arms, bidding therich, the 
poor, the down-trodden of every nation welcome to America. To 
the farmer we have promised freedom and a home, to the artisan, 
the mechanic, the laborer, freedom and good wages. In return all 
that we have asked has been that he should obey our laws, that he 
should help us maintain the liberty of onr institutions, and that he 
should contribute his share to the securement of the education of his 
own and his neighbor's children, that the stability and the perpetuity 
of our Republic might be assured. Should we ask these things of 
the Chinese, who is there andacious enough to say that we would 
receive them? In our invitation to the foreign-born we do not wish 
to favor those of one nation to the exclusion of another; but when 
the immigrant has arrived here, we desire that he become a citizen 
of 2 ic We cannot consistently invite to citizenship a race of 
aliens who can assimilate neither our thoughts nor our customs. Such 
a race is the Chinese, The thirty years of their coming and going 
has demonstrated this. 

Nearly all of the Chinese in this country are upon the Pacific slope, 
a large majority of them being in the State of California. It is there- 
fore the people living in that locality who are most directly inter- 
ested in this bill, and in the interpretation to be placed upon the word 
“reasonable.” Every one here, those opposed as well as those who 
tavor the bill, adinit that the nature and habits of the Chinaman are 
such that he can and does labor in this country at wages wholly in- 
adequate to the support of our own laborer. Therefore the Pacific 





States and Territories are deprived of that immigration which other | 


portions of the Union are enjoying. Suppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Lowa [Mr. Kasson] to suspend for ten years 
shall prevail, what will then be the effect upou the immigration to 
the Pacific States? The laborer who desires there to better his con- 
dition, to make for himself and family a home, to educate his chil- 
dren, will be deterred from so doing by reason of the shortness of the 
suspension, rightfully arguing the uncertainty of future legislation, 
and the probability of his being brought in compet:tion with this 
servile pauper labor about the time he has gained a foothold and 
an opportunity. No, Mr. Speaker, when we consider this term of 
suspension in the light of the facts and the duty we owe the people 
of the Pacific States, we certainly must say that twenty years is not 
unreasonable, 
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really patriotic citizen can tamely submit to even an approximate 


repetition, 
The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TAYLOR, ] speaking upon this snb- 


ject a few days ago, referring to Chinese cooly labor, said: 


How is it that this labor is injuring anybody? The truth is, as I apprehend 
that these men come here not to stay. I do not ee that they intend to assim; 
late, that they intend to make this their home. am inclined to think that the 
statement of the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] was correct, when he said 
that if they did desire to become naturalized it was for the purpose of carrying on 
their business more safely. Iam inclined to think an1 am informed and under 
stand the fact to be that these men are selected from the families to which they 
belong—and they are lovers of families in China—one of a family is selected to 
come here and earn something and carry it back and better himself and his family. 
Now if he does that, is he doing this country any harm? , 

My answer to that question is, yes. He who doth the humblest of 
its citizens harm doth harm the country. The American laborer, he 
he native or foreign born, is expected to, and does, maintain a fam 
ily. He educates his children, He pays cheerfully his tribute to the 
support of local, State, and national Government. He supports our 
churches, our institutionsof education and charity. More than this: 
he stands ready at all times to defend his country against its enemies 
even to the sacrifice of his life. With all these duties of citizenship 
and civilization heavily upon him, is it fair, is it just, is it reasona- 


| ble to compel him to compete with a race of men who can have none 


of his responsibility, who can appreciate none of his patriotism, and 


| to whom his comparative refinement is a matter neither admired nor 


understood ? The gentleman from Ohio further says, ‘‘ Protect labor 
by a tariff against the foreign laborer. That is right.” And so | 
say. I agree with the gentleman in this particular. 1 believe it to 
be the duty of the American Congress so to protect the industries of 
this country that the laborer may be enabled to secure for himself 


pends the coming of the Chinese laborers for twenty years is in vio- | and family a living and an education, fitting them to perform theii 


part of the duties required of the citizens of a great republic. 

But, referring to the Chinese laborer in this country, the gentleman 
further said, ‘‘ He comes here and sells his labor, which is worth 
twice as mnch as he gets forit.” And then he proceeds to argue that 
this is right, humane, and just to our citizens ; that the pauper labor 
may be brought from a foreign land in bands, in hundreds, in thou 


| sands, and placed in direct competition with our own citizen labor, 


without infringing upon the latter in even the slightest degree, | 
am at a loss to understand how the gentleman can harmonize these 
two statements. I utterly fail to do so. He argues that it is right 
to protect the American laborer against the foreign laborer by the 


is right to permit this foreign laborer to come here to compete, leay- 
ing family at home, carrying back money earned, never contribut- 
ing to the support of our Government, and at no time possessing a 
desire to become one of us. I say exclude such a class, from what- 
ever country they come or propose to come. The gentleman further 
said : 

My own district—and in that respect Iam not unlike other gentlemen here, 
some of whom I see aresympathizing with this bill—my district is full of men that 
work in the mines and that work in the mills. Do I suppose that these Chinese 
in California interfere with their labor? Goand ask them what they think of mj) 
wish in that regard. 

Now, sir, suppose some enterprising Yankee should go to England 
and hire five or ten thousand laborers for a term of five years, procur- 
ing their services so cheaply as to enable him to underbid the present 
employés in the mines and mills spoken of by the gentleman as being 
in his own district. Suppose that these temporary immigrants had 
left their families in England and intended living here only during 
their employment, having no lot or sympathy with us or our insti 
tutions. Suppose that their coming displaced an equal number of 
the gentleman’s constituents, who were compelled to lose their employ- 
ment or to work for an amount wholly inadequate to the support of 
their families and the education of their children. What would be 
the wish of the honorable gentleman in that event? What would 
be his duty to his constituency then? What would be his duty to 
the country as a Representative in this House? How many better 
immigrants of the laboring classes would seek homes in his district’ 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, should this state of affairs exist there to-day 
it would be utterly unworthy of a comparison with the terrible state 


| of affairs now existing in California and other Pacifie States. 


Imagine, if you can, two rooms 10 by 25 feet, 7 feet high; tworoons 
which constitute the interior of a house with a flat roof, covered with 
clothes-lines. On one side of the partition that divides one reom 
from the other seven Chinamen are at work laundrying clothes; 0 


| the other side are a dozen of them, some asleep, some cooking thei 


It is argued by some gentlemen that the passage of this bill is | 


wholly unnecessary, that we have not too many laborers in the 
United States, that there are not too many in California. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I agree that there are not too many laborersin this country, 
but I insist that there may be too many of a certainclass. I refer to 
servile labor. 


tion of servile labor. It has cost us so many valuable lives and so 


This country has bad a sufficient lesson upon the ques- | 


much of our treasure to get rid of one class of servile labor that no | 


rice, some awaiting their turn in the laundry-room. These people 
labor in squads of seven, and when one squad leaves another goes to 
work, so that they utilize every hour of the day, and every day ot 
the week. This picture is hasty and incomplete; but so far as It 
goes it is a faithful representation of the labor and the laborer you 
are asking the intelligent men of this country to compete with. 
But the gentleman from Ohio says, “Do not hire them if you de 
not desire them to stay.” a 
Among the encomiums that can be placed upon the commercial life 
and characteristics of this nation, there is none more beneficent than 
the assertion that capital and labor are here entirely free. Capital 
is free to offer, labor free to accept or reject. There is no compul- 
sory wage, there is no compulsory wage-earner. So long as this free- 
dom can be maintained our comparative peace and prosperity will 








be guaranteed, Can this freedom be sustained by the introduction 
of Chinese labor? Competing against degradation, can the Ameri- 
can mechanie or artisan place his labor upon the market with the 
faith that he will receive a civilized price for it ? 

Mr. Speaker, this question of capital and labor is an old and em- 
barrassing one; it is a question upon which we may be called to 
legislate inmany ways. Inall our legislation let us seek so to ally the 
one element and the other that a mutual support will be guaranteed. 
For capital it may be said that it is heartless, that no legislation is 
needed for its protection, that it exists to enlarge itself, that it will 
purchase labor at the lowest possible price. So long as this capital 
finds in the market naught but intelligent labor this nation may 
fairly count upon prosperity ; but when this capital searches out and 
employs servile and degraded labor the equilibrium is destroyed. 
My friend says, ‘‘ Do not hire them;” capital says, as it will forever 
say, ‘* We shall secure the cheapest labor possible.” What will the 
ventleman do? Will he introduce a bill prohibiting capital from 
employing servile labor? He will then destroy the freedom of cap- 
ital. Will he propose to regulate the wages which the Chinaman 
shall receive? He will then destroy the freedom of labor. 

There is only one way. The gate, it seems to me, must be closed. 
Conuercial sense demands it, patriotism demands it, civilization de- 
mands it, charity demands it. We can legislate now to prevent an 
evil which, once introduced, I fear no legislation could eradicate. 
It is our opportunity to do justice to the American laborer, and in- 
justice to no one. It is our opportunity to secure to our labor re- 
spectability and to its posterity education and refinement. It is our 
opportunity once more to guarantee to every poor man and to every 
poor man’s boy a great and glorious possibility of power and nobility 
and renown. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
hon 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The debate on this bill has taken a wide range, in- 
volving the origin, characteristics, and history of races; involving 


much of sentiment and glittering generality. Parallels have been | 


attempted to be drawn between the Mongolian race as it exists here 
and alien races on other soils; notably and in two instances, by gen- 
tlemen who have addressed the House, in the case of the Moors in 
Spain and their expulsion. No such parallel can be justly drawn, 
because the conditions are not similar. The Moors acquired Spain 
by conquest for purposes of empire. They went there to stay, tak- 
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nows no higher justification, in its moral aspect, than the eleva 

tion of labor. Why? In this free country to elevate labor is to ele- 
vate the national character. It is to elevate ourselves. The men 
who in this country have done most good in their day and generation, 
who have risen to the highest eminence and left the deepest impress 
in its better sense upon America, yes, upon all humanity, have risen 
mainly from the ranks of humble toil. To-day the country, as the 
logical and natural growth of that sentiment, is full of large and 
powerful organizations, having for their cardinal principle the ele 
vation of labor. Over-zeglous individuals may adopt wrong methods 
and act inopportunely in the enforcement of such object. But the 
underlying thought is right. 

I affirm that no sincere lover of American liberty will hesitate to 
cut out of our system and our national, moral, political, and social 
life any and every thing that prevents the workingman of this country 
from advancing to knowledge, from securing to him the fruits of his 
labors, whether they be more leisure for mental improvement, en 
hanced social advantages, benefits, and privileges, or more persona! 
and family comfort. Forthese things this Government, all legitimate 
government, was ordained by the Almighty. ‘These alone make it 
| worth loving, defending, perpetuating. 

Now, let loose upon the American adult male population 30 per cent. 
of Mongolian adult males. Youwholive away from the Pacific slope 
take this home to your State, your city, your township, your schoo! 
| district. You will then realize somewhat the loud call that comes to 
us from the Golden Gate. Not alone from the Golden Gate, but from 
every toiler in America, for such a calamity is not only possible, but 
probable, if this immigration is allowed to go on, fostered and pro 
tected by law. 

The existence of the Morey letter, about which so much has been 
said, is proof that it voiced the opinion of somebody. It will not do 
to deny that there are large and influential interests in this country, 
represented by individual as well as corporate capital, which would 
go to any length they dared to employ their labor without dealing 
directly with the worker himself. This opportunity is afforded in 
the Chinese cooly system. It is a contract system for letting out the 
labor of convicts and slaves. They say the Chinese Empire will be 
insulted by the passage of this bill. No just grounds exist for this. 
The arguments of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] and 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TUCKER, ] in my judgment, are 





the treaty in the clause providing that the limitation or suspension 
of Chinese immigration shall be reasonable. A suspension of twenty 
years is reasonable, because necessary, in the unanimous judgment 
of a community which has had experience. The permission to sus 
| pend was the act of the Chinese Empire in the most solemn form 
| known to the law of nations. 

There is therefore no ground for being insulted, but if insult must 
come, I prefer that the whole world should be insulted rather than 
the free citizens of America. I believe that in voting for this meas 
ure we are protecting the people upon whom the country must rely 

for its protection in war and prosperity in peace. We are not only 
| obeying the dictates of the highest American statesmanship, but 
that divine instinct of self-preservation implanted in every human 
| bosom, which is above all statesmanship; which is ever a true 
guide for the national conscience than the metaphysical abstractions 
of political sentimentalists. 





ing with them their household gods. They were a race cast in an | 


entirely different mold from the cast-iron mold of the Chinese. The 
civilization of the Chinese has been so hardened by the baking of 
thousands of years that all the forces of all other civilizations have 
failed to make any impression upon theirs. 

He who will read in the pages of Irving’s Conquest of Granada of 
Moslem wealth, valor, and intelligence, of the chivalrous gallantry 


which prevailed between the sexes, and of the luxury that was com- | 


non among them, will conclude that he who mentions them in the 
same breath with the degraded cooly or the still more degraded being 


exhibited in the stalls of Chinese prostitution in San Francisco has | 
read history to little purpose. We are called on to face no such re- | 


sults as followed the expulsion of the Moors from Spain by the oper- 
ation of this bill. It does not call for expulsion; it is a bill to ex- 
clude a servile class from further entering into competition with 
American labor on our own soil. As has been so often said, 30 per 
cent. of the adult male population of California are of these laborers. 
What is their contribution to the permanent material, social, moral, 


and political prosperity of the country compared with that of all | 
other classes in equal degree of immigrants to this country? Not a | 


(rop inthe bueket. As against the 9,000,000 other laborers in the 
landitisimpalpable. The fruits of their labors are hoarded and trans- 
planted to their homes in China; even the bones of their dead find 
io abiding place but there, and there are their hearts also. They 
buy no lands here, they beget no children here, they build up no 
Lomes here, and without these all history teaches us love of country 
can take no firm root in the bosoms of any people. 

hese causes, inherent in the Chinese themselves, would be suffi- 
‘lent reason for the bill. But more. Of all duties devolving on the 
legislature of a free nation none is more imperative than the eleva- 
ion of the social, moral, and political condition of those who earn 
their living by manual labor. The emancipation of the negro slave 


Army Appropriation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


| HON. HENRY UL. 


MOREY, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 5, 1822, 


Ou the bill (H. R. No. 5559) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have proposed an amendment to this bill provid 
ing for the payment of the Morgan raid claims, in accordance with 
the findings of the commissions appointed by the States of Indiana 
and Ohio to examine and report on the same. I claim, sir, that 
this ought to be done, and that these particular claims growing out 
of that expedition ought to have been paid long ago, and that they 
ought now to be paid without further unnecessary delay. Any legis 
lation that will facilitate and hasten the transaction of the public 
business, and which at the same time conserves public and private 
rights, is desirable, and ought to receive the favorable consideration 
ot this body. The amendment which | offer is, I submit, of that 
character, and ought to be adopted. 

The Government ought to deal justly with its citizens and mete 





conclusive that this bill does not violate either the spirit or letter of 
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out speedy and inexpensive justice to its people. 
tributed their substance to its defense ought not to be made weary 
with waiting for that which is justly due to them by every consid- 
eration of justice and equity. Nineteen years have passed since 
John Morgan, the famous guerrilla chief, made his great raid through 
the States of Indiana and Ohio, sending terror before him, plunder- 
ing as he went, and leaving disaster, ruin, and loss to many of the 
citizens of those States in his wake. 

The officials of both those States, as well as their citizens, were 
confronted by an emergency that demanfled every sacrifice by the 
individual citizen and prompt, vigorous, and aggressive action by 
the authorities as well. The exercise of all the powers incident to 
a state of war and demanded by the presence of a great and impend- 
ing danger were justly invoked to ward off the imminent peril that 
confronted the people, the State, and the Government itself. Those 
who contributed their property, their horses, cattle, hay, and corn, 
or of whatever kind, to expel the foe from our soil and defeat the 
objects the raid was intended to accomplish in behalf of the confed- 
eracy, the Morgan raid claimants, ought to be reimbursed for their 
losses, and they ought to be reimbursed at once, as soon as the same 
can be done consistent with justice both to the Government and the 
claimants themselves. The amendment I propose, in my judgment, 
will accomplish that end. 

The expedition of John Morgan compassed results which, if at- 
tained, would have tended tochange the whole course of the war, to 
add to its horrors, especially to the North, and to postpone that tri- 
umphant end of all hostilities in favor of the Union to which all 
patriotic citizens looked forward so earnestly. During its progress 
the campaign in Pennsylvania and Maryland, which made Gettys- 
burgh one of the most renowned battle-fields in all history, was had. 
The whole world looked to the issue of that battle between the two 
great armies of the North and South in the East. On its issue de- 
pended the realization of the bold conception of the confederate gen- 
erals that would have transferred the seat of war from Southern 
to Northern soil, and would have visited on our people in the North 





its countless horrors and disasters and the loss and destruction of 


property that follow in the wake of an army in the field. 

The objects of Morgan’s raid contemplated a “counter revolution 
in the Northwest,” to be recruited from the ranks of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle and Sons of Liberty; the capture of Cincinnati itself, 
with its immense supplies of Army stores and equipments; the pre- 
vention of re-enforcements being sent to our armies and the disheart- 
ening of the friends of the Union throughout the North by invading her 
soil and bringing the armies, with all the horrors that follow in their 
track, to her doors. The States of Indiana and Ohio were not pre- 
pared with organized forces to meet and resist this invasion. Nor 
did the United States have within reach forces for that purpose. The 
public safety was in the hands of these people; the public defense 
depended upon them, The militia were called out, and such United 
States troops as were available were ordered to the scene of action, 
Volunteers were called for, and Morgan had no sooner crossed the Ohio 
River than he was both confronted and pursued by the Union forces 
and volunteers thus collected together. Cut off from his base of sup- 
plies, it was necessary that he should forage in the country. That 
was his object and his purpose. He intended that the loyal citizens 
of Indiana and Ohio should provide his command with good horses, 
not jaded and worn out by long and hard campaigning; that the 
scanty supplies of his soldiers sbould be replenished from the gran- 
aries and bins of her people. 

The property of the people who lived on the line of his march was 
taken not only by Morgan and his men to enable him to press on 
in his intrepid and daring undertaking; it was taken everywhere 
by our own Government and by the State militia to enable them to 
harass, hinder, and delay him and in the end to capture or drive back 


his foree, which threatened not only the homes and the property of 


those who resided in those counties through which he took his course, 
but the safety of the whole people and the interests and good of our 
whole country. The sacrifices of these people were for the whole 
country. In Indiana property of her citizens was taken or destroyed 
by the confederate forces to the amount of $331,288.17, and in Ohio 
the amount of property taken by the confederate forces or destroyed 
by them was $428,160. These great losses sustained by our people 
fell with crushing weight upon some, and were grievous and burden- 
some to all who sustained them. They have not been reimbursed to 
the losers exceptin a few cases. Where the United States were shown 


to have recaptured the lost property and to have had the benetit of 


it, the claimants were repaid by the Government. 

This large amount of property taken and destroyed by the enemy 
in these two States in their great raid, aggregating more than three- 
quarters of a million of dollars, is a contribution, a patriotic sacri- 
fice, by patriotic citizens, to the common defense in which all were 
interested and the benefitof which all enjoyed alike. A large amount 
of this great loss was for horses taken from our citizens by Morgan, 
and which were actually captured back by the United States forces 
and appropriated and used by the Government, and for which the 
owners have never been paid because the particular claimant is un- 
able to furnish the proof that his particular animal was so recap- 
tured and appropriated by the Government. 

But, sir, all men knew—because it is history—that a mere rem- 
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Those who con- | horses were taken by them back into Kentucky. Morgan’s horses 


and Morgan’s men were captured by our troops, and the horses that 
Morgan took from our people were taken in turn and used by our 
own troops. They, too, ought to be paid for, because the Govern- 
ment in the end got the use and benefit of them. 

While it may be true that the Government will not reimburse its 
citizens for property captured or destroyed by an enemy in time of 
war, it certainly will not hesitate to pay the owner for that prop. 
erty if it afterward captures it from the enemy and appropriates jt 
to its own use. 

But, sir, I only refer to their greater losses by the act of theenemy 
to impress upon this House a sense of its duty, of its imperative ob]i- 
gation to reimburse its citizens for the property which the Govern. 
ment itself took from them in its extremity; and in its effort to 
overthrow and capture the enemy whose daring had enabled him to 
conceive and attempt to achieve results which would have been 
fraught with disaster to the people of the North, and would have 
greatly retarded the Union cause. Since, sir, we cannot have pay 
for the property taken by the confederate forces, or destroyed by 
them, let me invite your attention to the amount and value of the 
property taken by the Union forces in pursuit. 

In the State of Indiana the United States and State forces took 
property of its citizens to the amount of $82,286.31, and in the State 
of Ohio the United States and State forces took property of the citi- 
zens amounting in value to the sum of $148,057. 

Why have these claims not been paid? Is there any good reason 
why they have not? Is there any good reason why they should not 
now be paid? Sir, I think there is not. They cannot be said to be 
excessive. The aggregate of all losses both by confederate and Union 
forces is less than $1,000,000. Morgan is said to have had more than 
six thousand men north of the Ohio River. They were veteran sol- 
diers on the march, There are many men on this floor whom expe- 
rience teaches how difficult it is to stay the progress of a column of 
armed men. Many times their number were called into service and 
equipped to retard and pursue him, and, sir, when we consider the 
vast number to be mounted, and the vast amount of supplies to sub- 
sist the pursued and the pursuers, the small aggregate of their claims 
must, sir, be an evidence of their justness and moderation. 

But, sir, when we turn from a consideration of their aggregate 
amount, and consider the small aggregate of claims for property taken 
by the Union forces, and the remarkably small amount of each indi- 
vidual claim, it must be apparent that there is every reason to con- 
sider the Morgan-raid claims just and reasonable. 

I will, sir, call attention in detail only to those of my own State, 
which was the greater sufferer. In both States commissioners weie 
appointed to investigate these claims, to hear testimony, to ascer 
tain and find the fact and amount of the respective losses. These 
commissioners were appointed in 1864 in Indiana and in 1865 in 
Ohio, I believe. And, sir, their investigations and settlements were 
made with a view to the payment of these claims by the-respective 
States. 

The gentlemen composing the commissions were men of high char- 
acter and ability. They had the interests of their States to protect, 
as well as todo justice to their citizens, and there can be no question 
that it was fairly done, and that their findings are entitled to the full- 
est weight and credence. The claims allowed by the commission it 
Ohio are as follows: 


| 
No. of | 


County. claims.| 488tegate. | Average 
I heiateiitin dein erate ie oe easter ee 24 $5, 691 $168 60 
CP dls ntkindue terbadacdanbwatddateunesk daa ce 164 20, 929 | 121 50 
CR inks des tditahede datb neh dbuwgine Reims ee Sd«h 2 25 128 00 
Lo aah si asaniniatl teem dt th cette ilies cake Rese be ia cela aiel 1 85 85 O00 
I Bi ie a Si ce ine i anatase Gin Kacbie o 154 | 20, 094 130 50 
Other counties in the State where losses occurred .| 1, 324 101, 002 76 29 








Tn Ohio especially, and I think in Indiana, the commission adopted 
the rule in fixing the valuation of the property taken to fix it no 
higher than the value given in by the owner for taxation in the 
spring before the loss. And to carry this rule into effect, I am 
informed, the tax returns were brought before the commissioners for 
that purpose. This testimony was taken while the facts were fresh 
in the memory of all parties. Their reports were made years ago 
and are a part of the public records. 

My amendment to the bill provides that their findings and reports 
shall be taken as correct and that the claims be paid. It has been 
suggested that the size of the individual claims in the counties ot 
Butler, Warren, Clinton, and Clermont, which are in my district, 
are larger than the average of claims in the other counties in Ohio. 
This, sir, can be accounted for by the two facts that in those coun- 
ties we raise the finest horses and produce the most conscientious 
of men; men who can stand the tax test. ; 

Sut, sir, the experience of the Quartermaster-General in dealing 
with these Morgan-raid claims has corroborated the correctness 0! 
the work done by these commissioners. I am told that in nearly 
every case passed on by him his allowance has been in accordance 
with the allowance made by them, or nearly so. But, sir, these claims 


nant, a mere handful of Morgan’s men, escaped capture, But a few! should be so settled on the score of economy, The average value of 
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all claims allowed by the commission in Indiana is less than $90, 
in Ohio itis about ninety dollars. Now, sir, the expense of inves- 
tigating these claims by the Quartermaster-General averaged the 
ast year about forty dollars to each claim; the year before it was 
about thirty-five dollars. The expense to the claimants is about the 
same. It has been stated, I believe during this debate, that the 
expense to the Government of settling claims through the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office is about 55 per cent. of the claims. 

These claims are of small amounts. The claimants are scattered 


through nineteen counties in Ohio, and I am unable to say in how | 


many in Indiana, in the line of Morgan’s march. 

About half of them have been paid in nineteen years, at a cost to 
ihe Government and the claimants equaling in the aggregate the 
claims themselves. When will the balance be paid at the rate we 
are proceeding ? 

In the bill passed at the present session of Congress appropriating 
money to pay such of these claims as the Quartermaster-General had 
examined and allowed, during the last year, were included but three 
claims from my district, and it suffered greater loss by that raid than 
any district in Ohio or Indiana. 

is it not economy to settle these claims at once, to say nothing of 
the justice of their payment, They were ascertained by the States 
that then expected to paythem, Conservative and just men passed 
upon them, and every principle of right and justice demand that 
their payment should not be longer delayed. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
OF 


WILLIAM M. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. SPRINGER, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few moments’ time allowed me it would be 
impossible to consider or even refer to all the provisions of this bill. 
[he first section, in brief, provides for the suspension of the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers into this country for twenty years. It 
has been asserted by gentlemen on the other side of the House that 
this suspension is unreasonably long and is in violation of the spirit 
of the treaty recently executed between this country and the Em- 


peror of China, That treaty provides that the Government of the | themselves the obligations of American citizens. Their destiny will 


| be ourdestiny. Their earnings will contribute to our national wealth, 


United States might suspend but not prohibit Chinese immigration, 
but that the suspension should be for a reasonable time. Who is to 
determine the question of what is reasonable? Manifestly by the 





very terms of that treaty that question is remitted to the Congress | 


of the United States. Wetare clothed with authority to determine 
that question for ourselves. Why suspend Chinese immigration at 
all? 

We hold that such immigration not only tends to degrade Ameri- 
can labor, but actually endangers the peace, safety, and perpetuity 
of the Government itself. If such immigration is attended, or may 
be attended, with such consequences, I hold that a suspension of it 
for tifty years, oreven a hundred, would be reasonable, and if I should 
vote for any amendment of this bill it would be to make the suspen- 
sion for a greater number of years even than are provided in the bill 
under consideration ; but the bill having passed the Senate, and not 


(esiring that it should return to that body, and its immediate passage | 


leing demanded by the almost unanimous voice of the people of the 
Pacitic coast, I shall do nothing to retard its immediate passage, hence 
Will vote against all amendments, however specious they may be, pre- 


lerring the bill as it is to the hazard it may encounter by sending it | 


irom House to House on trivial points of difference. This bill should 
be passed atonee. Every member opposed to the immigration of the 
Chinese into this country should vote against all amendments to it 
vod insist upon its passage-in the form in which it now stands. 

‘he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has pointed out certain 
sections of the bill as requiring onerous conditions in reference to 
passports, and has offered an amendment striking out all the provis- 
lous of this bill upon the subject of passports and authorizing the 
President after conference with the Emperor of China to prescribe 
the conditions upon which passports shall be issued. I am opposed 
to thisamendment, Every government should exercise for itself its 
discretion as to the issuing of passports and as to the presence of 
‘tens in its midst. Iam opposed to conferring this power upon the 
President in consultation with the Emperor of China or any other 
“uperor, ‘The provisions of this bill in this respect will work no 
lardship to those who desire to comply with the law. It may be 
Some inconvenience to those who desire to evade it, and as the law 
Will only be a terror to evil-doers and ean work no hardship to those 





who seek in good faith to observe its provisions, I shall vote for it 
as it is. 
My colleague from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has referred to the 


position of the two great parties of the country upon the question of 


Chinese immigration. It is unnecessary for me to restate the posi- 
tions which he has announced. JI agree with him fully upon that 


| subject. The Democratic platform pledges the party to the amend 


ment of the Burlingame treaty, and declares in favor of prohibiting 
Chinese immigration. There is no room for misunderstanding this 
platform. Contrast its clear-cut, unmistakable provisions with the 
platform upon this subject adopted by the Republican party at the 


Chicago convention in 1880. That platform declared in favor of 


reasonable and humane restrictions, and deals in “ glittering gener 
alities” upon the subject, enabling every one to place his own con 
struction upon it; and hence, 1 am not surprised that more than 
one-half of the Republican members of this House apparently will 
vote against this bill, and insist that they are standing upon the 
Republican platform, while the other half, led by the gentleman 
from California, [Mr,. PAGE,] will support the bill, insisting that they 
alone are standing upon the platform of the party. Gentlemen upon 
that side of the House may differ as to the construction of their 
platform; Iam not amazed at it. It looked both ways upon this 
question, and the party in this House is voting both ways upon it. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CURTIN] has 
drawn the lines finely upon this bill so far as its effects upon Ameri- 
can labor are concerned. Those who desire to secure the greatest 
protection possible through the law-making power to American 
laborers must vote for this bill. But there is another, and I think 
more conclusive, reason for excluding Chinese immigration from this 
country. The honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TAYLOR,] the 


| successor in this House of the late President of the United States, 


General Garfield, sounded the alarm, as he called it, to other immi- 
grants who sought homes in this country. His warning does not 
apply, and I trust that the great tide of immigration from Europe 
which has been pouring in upon us will not be lessened in the least 
by the warning which he has given. 

We welcome European immigrants. They come among us for a 
very different purpose from that which actuates the coming of the 


| Chinese. We have room to spare for all the peoples of Europe who 


may seek homesamongus. Some come to us fleeing from the oppress 


ions of arbitrary power. Let them take refuge under the wgis of 
| our Constitution and free institutions; and I especially welcome at 


this time and invite to our shores the Hebrews who are fleeing to-day 
from the most outrageous persecution which religious fanaticism 
ever devised, Let themcome to America. We will open our stores, 
our shops, our broad fields for their labor. They come leaving home 
and nationality and everything behind them. Henceforth they are 
of us and for us. They will add to our wealth, to our numbers, to 


| our greatness. Their children will be American-born citizens. They 


themselves will soon comply with our naturalization laws, and re- 
nouncing all allegiance to every prince or potentate, will take upon 


and their arms will be raised with ours at any time in the future 
when our country may be assailed, for the purpose of defending our 
institutions against all enemies, foreign or domestic. ' 

In the late war, in fact in all the wars in which our Government 
has been engaged, naturalized citizens have been in the front ranks 
in the heat of battle, and have rendered as valiant and important 


| service in the defense of the Government as those who are native- 


born. Consider for a moment what would have been our condition 
to-day if we had excluded European immigration? We do not de- 
sire to exclude, but, on the contrary, will welcome it as one of the 
most important elements of our growth and future greatness. But 
contrast this immigration with the coming of the “ heathen Chinee.” 
I will not dignify it by the name of immigration; it is an invasion. 
The Chinese come among usasaliens ; they remain among us as aliens; 
they accumulate their earnings as aliens and send them back to an 
alien soil; they despise our institutions; they are ignorant of our 
laws and evince no desire to understand them; they mock at our 
religion ; they yield only a nominal obedience to the authority of our 
Government, and remain as perfectly underthe jurisdiction of China 
as if they continued upon her soil; they assimilate with us in noth 
ing—neither in religion, in language, in nationality, or in our hopes 
and aspirations for the future weal of our country. Their coming 
among us is the coming of strangers to live upon our substance and 
draw wealth from the privileges they enjoy, only to return again to 
their native country. 

Let this immigration continue, and what will be the result?) There 
are 450,000,000 of their countrymen behind them. ‘Twenty millions 
of them could be precipitated upon our soil within the twenty years 
covered by the provisions of this bill. We have but 50,000,000 of out 
own people; unless we stop this invasion the Chinamen may in time 
be the most numerous race upon the continent. History may then 
repeat itself in our country. The nations which have preceded us 
and which have passed into history in a great many instances lost 
their existence by just such immigration as this. Instance the inva- 
sion by the Goths and Vandals of the Roman Empire; of Great Brit- 
ain by William the Conquerer; the immigration of the Spanairds and 


| and Portuguese into South America, and of Cortez and his followers 
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into Mexico; the immigration of the pilgrims and the Huguenots into 
this country, before whom the Indians then occupying the land have 
gradually disappeared. 

From all these lessons of history we are admonished that the fur- 
ther immigration of the Chinese into this country is dangerous to the 
existence of our civilization and the institutions of our country. I 


might cite a still more striking example of history in the present | 
The original Chinese Empire was | 
| exactions of despotism, seek a refuge under the more genial inftlu- 


dominating power in China itself, 
limited on the west by the great wall built for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the empire against the invasions if not the immigration of 
the Tartars and other peoples in Middle Asia, but the great wall was 
inadequate ; the Tartars came down in hordes and occupied the land. 
Soon they became the dominating class and seized upon the Gov- 
ernment itself, and the Chinese cue or ** pig-tail,” the characteristic 
ot the conquering race, is now the insignia of honor of Chinamen 
every where, Shall we allow the Tartar and the Mongolian to continue 
their eastern march until what is now called the United States of 
America shall disappear from the map, and the empire of new China 
take its place? Do we hesitate, then, about suspending such immi- 
gration fortwenty years? Do westand here quibbling about whether 
it should be for tive, ten, or fifteen years instead of twenty? I 
hope not. Letus make it twenty years. At the end of that time we 
can make it twenty years more, if those who then occupy the seats 
in this Congress shall deem such further suspension necessary. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have extolled the 


virtues of the Chinese, have pointed out the fact that they are skill- | 


ful, quick of apprehension, and faithful in the performance of con- 
tracts. I will not enter into a discussion of the comparative worth 
of Chinese civilization and intelligence with our own. The mere 
you claim of virtue, the more you claim of skill, of intelligence for 
the Chinaman, the more I fear him and deprecate his immigration. 
It is enough to know that they are intelligent enough to have well- 
detined convictions as to their own institutions, and believe them to 
be superior in every respect to our own. 

They will not yield their convictions. They regard us as the bar- 
barians, and only live among us to sap wealth from our resources 
and strengthen their power as an alien colony in our midst. Suffice 


it to say that I am satisfied with the superiority of our civilization, | 


with the superiority of our institutions, with the superiority of our 
people as a race over them. And I hold the interests of our own 
people and the preservation of our own Government as the first and 
highest duty of every American citizen, and especially of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


Chinese Immigration. 


Shall principles be subservient to poliey ?”’ 


SPEECH 
OF 
HARDENBERGH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


J a. oo 


OF 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese 


Mr. HARDENBERGH said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Within the shadow of the Dome which surmounts the 


Capitol in which we are to-day assembled the chosen representatives | 


of earth’s greatest of republics, quiet in their demeanor, generous in 
their hospitality, aceredited from the eldest to the youngest of civil- 
izations, may be found, not more than a score in all, the members of 
a legation awaiting with keenest anxiety yet greatest forbearance the 
result of our legislation as to the present and future interests of the 
Occident with the Orient, 

It is a strange and wondrous story, novel in human history, be- 
cause through all the ages its counterpart was never known, as the 
pathways of human progress have been written slowly yet certainly 
amidst all the mutations of human governments since “ peace on 
earth and good-will to men” was proclaimed as the sequence of 
His mission who came to gather in the higher and holier service of 
Inotherly love the nations that so long had wandered from its pre- 
cepts, and to bind to a common service for the welfare of humanity 
the noble and the peasant, the freedman and the slave. These ac- 
credited representatives, but three of whom are at all conversant 
with the language of our empire of freedom, while they know not 
yet what your decision may: be, tind themselves in strange contrast 
with the embassies of other nations, whose real sympathies are not 
as greatly with our own as theirs whose hopes and prayers and pur- 
poses breathe no words of a real kindness, vet upon whom we are 
accustomed to look as the admirers of our civilization and our prog- 
ress 
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When in the Forty-fifth Congress it was my duty to take issue 
upon the bill then pending, to restrict the immigration of the Chi- 
nese, it was my privilege to say that that bill was one which must 
attract the attention of the entire country from the novelty of its 
provisions and the sweep of its effects. Never before had it been 
found necessary to prohibit immigration to our shores, whether from 
the Orient, whose civilization dates back thousands of years anterior 
to our own, or from those of Europe’s shores who, weary with the 


ences of the institutions of freedom. The question embraced within 
the bill is simply this: Is freedom incompatible with any race, and 
may it not extend its all-conquering arms to every condition of man ? 

With us the dread arbitrament of war has lifted to the dignity of 
freedom more than four millions of a race who were born to servitude, 
and we have given them welcome to all the purposes and pursuits 
of citizenship, and in its sequence we have witnessed the astounding 
fact of arepresentative of the ‘‘ despised race” occupying temporaril\ 
the Vice-President’s chair in the Senate of the United States! Shal| 
we argue from this that our institutions are not adapted to every 
phase of our common humanity? If it be true that the boundless 
continent is ours, for what is it ours I ask you—in part for freedom 
and in part for serfdom, or ours for humanity? Sir, in the brief life- 
time you and I have seen, we have been the witnesses of prejudices 
founded upon nationality and upon creed. 

They ran their brief career, but found no lodgment in the popular 
heart, for they were contrary in spirit to the great principles which 
underlie the structure of our Government. By the passage of this 
bill we violate our treaty obligations and confess our inability to 
maintain the cardinal principles ingrafted in our Constitution. ‘The 
spectacle at least is strange. Fifty millions of freemen, bound by the 
ties of a common interest, founded on liberality and progress, musi 
now announce to the world, as ‘‘ they enter upon their second centen- 
nial, that one nation, and that the eldest of the earth, must be for- 
ever excluded because our institutions are inadequate to their pres 
ence among us.” 

Sir, I have an affectionate regard for my brethren of the Pacific 
coast. I have studied their interests as connected with legislation 
during my service here. California has many for her inhabitants 
who left their homes and firesides in New Jersey to aid in laying 
the foundations of that wondrous State, and have since won honors 
from her people and written their names in boldest characters upon 
the history of her development and her progress. Yet for all this 
I cannot, even for California, give consent by my voice or my vote 
that any single portion of my country shall close its ports to the 
wanderers of earth, no matter from what clime they may come or 
beneath what sky they may chance to have been born. 

The flag that floats on every ocean, and is swept by every breeze, 
commanding a world’s respect as it finds a greeting in every port of 
the Occident or the Orient, should never be made to confess by any 
act of ours that while it was the emblem of freedom the limits of 
that freedom were circumscribed, and the majority of the race in 
the height of our progress be refused protection beneath its ample 
folds. The scene to-day is, as I have said, the most wondrous of 
history. Fifty millions of freemen, bound in the ties of thirty-eight 
sovereign and independent States, call us to the performance of an 
imposing duty. Oceans only are our boundaries, and the broad 
sweep of our young yet all glorious empire, confronting the mon 
archies and despotisms of earth, is known and feared of all men. 
Upon the sky itself seems written the story of our progress as con 
nected with the welfare of humanity. 

Mark you, Mr. Speaker, a page of its history, whatever its earlie1 
civilization, beyond the hour when here the Indian warrior wooed 
and won his dusky mate, beyond the recent unearthed memorials on 
the western plains which Hayden and King in their researches have 
unfolded to your gaze, there was evidently a race who trampled these 
shores unknown to us and to our institutions. What were the 
almighty purposes which led to their extinction we may not know 
more than we may why the mastodon of your Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is now a myth; but this we do know, proved by the world’s 
great history, that that nation which refuses the common dictates 
of humanity to another, whatever its condition, must pay the penalty 
of that disobedience to a diviner law, which is but the law of justice 
and of right. 

On the one hand you seek to guard your ports from the incursious 
of a barbaric race because of a possible interference with labor. |s 
labor thus to find its apology as it tramples upon the rights of others’ 
Statesmanship finds its greatest duty and its highest privilege as 1! 
seeks to harmonize labor with capital, and capital finds only its re 
ward as it finds harmony with honest and industrious labor. By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread was written alike to! 
you and forme. God hath made of one blood all nations of the earth, 
and he who dares as statesman or as citizen to reverse this decree 
shall pay the penalty of an almighty wrath. Can this young Re 


public, proud in her vaunted strength, afford all this? For what 
was written that sublime Declaration on which her institutions are 
founded? 
war? 

Is there no God in history? Sir, we had one stain left which would 
not decorate the garland of our magnificent triumph, as beyond the 
seas we had reared the standard of man’s new equality—of freedom $ 


For what the victories and triumphs of a revolutionary 
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birth-place and of freedom’s home. One cloud on the bright horizon 
of our fate still remained. For more than eight decades of years we 
were its apologists, lest the structure we had reared might be shat- 
tered. We sought to battle for the shackels of the slave to preserve 
in glorious harmony the independence of the States, distinct as the 


whole. Justice, equity, humanity pleaded in vain. Its boundaries, 
sought to be restrained, were invited to expansion. 
ot the heart-broken were heard in Heaven, if not on earth, 

The immortal years might give record to a nation’s wrongs, but 
they could never smother the prayers of the enslaved, storm-tossed, 
and tempest-ridden, as from the vials of His wrath were poured out 
upon the troubled waters the oil of consolation which bade the slave 
ascend to the dignity of freedom and offered upon his ransom the her- 
itage of liberty. Do you—will you rememberits cost? It was argued 
here in this Hall as a divine institution, Pulpit and platform gave 
it their aequiescence, States lingered in their confessions; politi- 
cians gave it hesitation, yet still went on the struggle, for though 
slowly yet surely the mills of the gods do grind. Four thousand 
millions of treasure and a million of human lives were needed in its 
solution, in that awful, terrible, yet majestic struggle. Earth had 
known none such since that which gave establishment to the divine 
decree that of the city which had denied His mission no single stone 
should be left upon another. 

It has been our mission for more than fifty years to seek admission 
to the perts of China in the interests of civilization and of progress. 
Christianity knocks at her doors for entrance. For centuries that 
request has been denied. It now finds acquiescence, and the sub- 
lime teachings of Him who died that a world might live find entrance 
to the walled empire, and the religion of the cross hastens to won- 
drous achievements. 
freedom and of Christianity, I fear you may close those portals to 
this Union, gifted by an almighty power, in view of the blessings you 
enjoy. Contrary to the instructions of the fathers, contrary to the 
teachings of that sublime declaration which gave announcement to 
the world of the establishment of human freedom founded upon the 
lessons of the cross, you now enact that your institutions are a fail- 
ure and a farce. 

Labor will ever assert its own standard in our midst. 
its own rights because of its intelligence. When we apologize for it 
we do but degrade it. In the great battles of life the race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong—it is to the vigilant, 
the active, and the brave. Its best protection is found in an honest 
and economical administration, that its blessings, like the dews of 
Heaven, may fall alike upon the ‘‘high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, unseen and unfelt, save in the richness and beauty they 
contribute to produce.” Pandering to prejudices will not promote 
its higher success. Secure by proper legislation its harmony with 
capital, and as you draw the one by honest confidence from its hid- 
ing-place you give elevation and dignity to the other, for you give 
stability and progress only to your institutions, as you disseminate 


It knows 


the wealth of active industry and prevent that accumulation of | 


wealth in the hands of the few, which leads to national weakness 
and decay. An heir of toil myself, I can have no sympathies discon- 
nected with its protection and elevation. 

Let me not be misunderstood, I am opposed to theimportation of 
cooly labor. Twould make by law all such contracts void, but I would 
not close my country’s ports to the inhabitants of whatever clime 
who may seek acquaintance with the institutions of freedom. This 
bill violating our treaty obligations is an admission to the world of our 
weakness, not our strength, of our fears and not our hopes, and can- 
ot receive my sanction. While England holds within her dungeons 
dark, without a trial and without excuse, the citizen who claims my 
country as his home, I will not say to the unoffending wanderer from 
China, ‘‘ Depart from us for this wrong you have never sought to com- 
mit.” Lwill violate with you notreaty obligations. Therather would 
I give you a lesson that a nation of freemen can respect their prom- 
ISCS, 

It has been pronounced here that sentiment is but the bugbear 
of our action, Be it so, but remember that through all the ages 
sentiment has ever been the underlying power which has decided 
the destinies of man. It was sentiment when corruption and ex- 
(ravagance had shorn of its strength the nation which had achieved 
the conquest of a world, which hurled the Goths and Vandals upon 
her capital and gave to Alaric the title of her conqueror. It was 
‘eutinent which sought to rescue from infidel hands the Saviour’s 
tomb and swept over Eastern Europe into Asia the Crusaders with an 
‘valanche, That same sentiment of wrong meted out by a nation 
Whose forms were meant for justice might embolden across the Kam- 
schatkan Sea, from a nation of 470,000,000, a reserved force of one- 
tenth their number that might crush your institutions upon the 
Pacific coast and rear upon their ruins an altar, dedicated to that 
Nunanity and to that justice which your boasted civilization has 
denied them, 

In the vindication of human right I will know no party. I can- 
hot believe that the generous constituency which thrice has honored 
lue With a seat upon this floor will disapprove my vote. I cannot 


sive by my vote to England a commercial trade which of right be- 
a _ 1 would not consign to Spain, to whom this embassy is 
4ik6 accredited, the legation which by all the obligations of states- 


lohes to us, 


This day, representatives of the empire of 
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manship, of solemn treaty, and of that liberal spirit of Christianity 
which should guide us in all our relations with the nations of the 
earth, is entitled to its residence here. 

Mr. Speaker, in all my service here I have sought to render to those 


. : |; who have honored me with this high commission a faithful, hou- 
hillows, yet one as the sea, in harmony with the sovereignty of the | 


The utterings | 


est service, A party man, that party’s choice, I have nevertheless 
aimed at the welfare of my entire people of the seventh district of New 
Jersey. Party spirit has had its part in this discussion. Upon the 
broad principle of human right I know no party. My faith has been 
nurtured in that school which gave authenticity to the creeds pro- 
pounded by Jefferson and vindicated by Jackson and his compeers in 
council. My vote shall be east against this proscriptive bill. 

What if your action here shall close to us the ports of China? 
What if you find unprotected your citizens who within the limits of 
its vast empire have found a temporary residence? What if your 
missionaries whom you have sent asthe representatives of every creed 
to plant the standard of the cross, shall be forced to retire, and the 
teachings of that volume upon whose sacred pages triumph immor- 
tality, be to you forever withdrawn. Give then for your answer to 
an astounded world that American policy must be regulated Ly her 
political degeneracy. My convictions I cannot, will not yield; and 
if it shall be deemed I have erred, I am ready and willing to make 
whatever sacrifice this vote may cost. 

If we would seek to entitle ourselves to the respect and admiration 
of the world, we must take no step backward, but rather forward, 
that shall compel that respect for our national manhood which, ex 
cept for just cause, shall prevent assaults upon our honor in the im 
prisonment of our citizens ; but proceeding right onward and upward 
in the march of our great destiny, great in our freedom and free in 
our greatness, a beacon-light to the struggling nations of the earth 

Till the war-drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 


In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


Government Regulation of Railroads. 


When trade is at stake it is your last intreuchment. You must defend it or 
perish.—Earl of Chatham. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROGER Q. MILLS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1882, 


On the subject of Government regulation of railroads. 


Mr. MILLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of the United States are calling upon 
us to exercise the power vested in Congress to regulate their domes- 
tic commerce. From every quarter of the country complaint is 
made against abuses in the management of our railway system. 
There is scarcely any injury that could be inflicted upon a people 
more annoying in its nature or more hurtful in its effects than the 
constant pillage to which their products are exposed when moving 
along the public highways to the place of exchange. Commerce is 
a necessity to the human family, and it is a necessity that increases 
with the growth of their civilization. In the wise economy of na- 
ture, the different countries of the world are made to vary from 
each other in the productions to which they are specially adapted. 
One yields its greatest products to the labor of the husbandman, 
another to the miner, and a third to the manufacturer. Each has 
in its stores something with which to reward the hand of the toiler, 


| something that contributes to the comfort and happiness of the hu 


man family. In each when man labors in harmony with the laws 


of nature he produces the greatest results with a given amount of 


toil, and his product is always in excess of his own wants; but there 
is always somewhere in the world some one who wants what he has 
to spare, and has something to give inexchange for it. It is an un 


| erring law of our being that our wants always keep pace with our 


capacity to satisfy them. To meet these wantS the public carric: 
has been called into existence, and he is coming and going between 
the consumer and the producer to-day as he has been through all the 
centuries that lie behind us. 

When we look back along the Line of authentic history we see the 
carrier of the world’s commerce keeping fully up with the demand 
of the product he has been required to transport. The hand of the 
dial does not reveal more unerringly the progress of the sun as he 
mounts from the horizon to the zenith than the history of the carrier 
does the advancing paces of the world’s civilization. In the primi- 
tive ages the patient and plodding camel was adequate to all the 
demands of the oriental merchant who traded across the desert. It 
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marked an advance in Asiatic civilization when the carrier of com- 
ierce coasted along the southern borders of the great sea from Tyre 


and Sidon to Cairo and Carthage. The instrumentalities of exchange 
have kept pace with the progressive development of the forces of 
production, and have always been found adequate to the task of 
transportation. The old modes of transportation pass away with 
the old modes of production, and the steam-engine makes its appear- 
ance with improved machinery for increased production. The steam 
engine is to-day the king of the highway. It economizes time, 
shortens distance, and reduces the cost of transit. 

It isa law of commerce that as surplus products must be exchanged 
it is to the interest of both producer and consumer that the ex- 
change should be effected as quickly as possible and ascheaply as pos- 
sible. The railway, with its auxiliary the telegraph, meets this de- 
maud more fully than any other means of exchange ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man. The wonderful rapidity with which it has grown 
during the life-time of the present generation is proof conclusive that 
it answers more completely the demands of commerce than all the 
other agencies ever known to man. We have to-day in the United 
States more than 100,000 miles of railway. The rapid payment of 
the public debt is throwing upon the market vast sums of money that 
are seeking protitable investment in railroads, and the system is 
growing largerday by day. The railroads of the United States excel 
in length of miles all the railroads on the continent of Europe, not- 
withstanding its people outnumber ours more than five to one, I 
have no doubt that the internal commerce carried by our railroads 
and distributed among our 50,000,000 of people is greater in volume 
and value than that carried by all the railroads of the continent and 
distributed among its 260,000,000. 

Our railroads have wrought a great revolution in the movement of 
our commerce, but that is not all of the great good they have achieved. 
They have brought our distant populations into closer proximity— 
set them face to face with each other—and reunited and strengthened 
the ties of social and political union. In the light of social and com- 
mercial intercourse rendered possible by them we have been made 
to realize that we are the sons of the same sires, fellow-citizens of 
the same great commonwealth of States, inheriting the same history, 
and working out for ourselves and our children the same great prob- 
lem of free government. Notwithstanding the fierce civil strife 
through which we have but recently passed, we are to-day by the 
instrumentality of railroads in a very great measure united in bonds 
more powerful and more enduring than we have ever been in the past. 
Our railroads have multipjied our military power by the facilities 
they attord for the rapid movement and concentration of all the forces 
of war. 
every State and Territory in the Union, with 8,000 engines daily 
drawing 13,000 passenger-cars and 600,000 freight-cars through every 
neighborhood of this vast country, who could measure arms with us 
on our native soil? 

Who can estimate the power of a people who have a hundred thou- 
sand miles of commercial highway over which is annually tlying 
more than twenty billions of domestic commerce, and yet able to 
share from their great abundance provisions to feed and raiment to 
clothe millions more in foreign lands? But, Mr. Speaker, while we 
stand and gaze upon this beautiful picture with transports of delight, 
we are called upon by the people to hear the grave complaints that 
are coming up from every quarter of the country. It is charged that 
the management of this power created for the publie good is laying 
its hands in spoil upon the people’s products; that it is extorting 
excessive rates for transportation ; that it isdiscriminating among citi- 
zens, imposing heavy burdens on some, and conferring special favors 
on others; that it is combining its corporate powers to make all 
etiorts at competition impossible of success; that it is manifesting a 
criminal indifference to the lives and persons of those who are com- 
pelled to travel upon its lines; and that large numbers of persons 
are annually killed and wounded by the neglect to keep its road-beds 
in proper order and its service in proper discipline. These are grave 
charges, and it is our duty as faithful Representatives to inquire into 
the manner of its administration and prevent such abuses by statu- 
tory laws. 

No people will remain quiet while their highways of travel are 
habitually obstructed, their lives and persons imperiled, and their 
property subjected to systematic pillage. No people who are con- 
scious of the power of public opinion will submit in silence while 
they are made to bear onerous burdens imposed on them for the grati- 
fication of the rich and powerful favorites of those who oppress them. 
To be contented they must be animated by the hope of receiving and 
enjoying the just rewards of their toil. When disappointed in that, 
discontent raises its head and speaks without selecting its words or 
bating its breath. The sense of injustice is keen and irritating, and 
when abuses have been designated and called by name and are still 
persisted in without any effort for redress, resistance is provoked and 
sometimes revolution ensues. We have but to look back to our na- 
tional origin forthe proof of thisstatement. The blood that was spilled 
in the riot at Lexington was the beginning of a revolution that fol- 
lowed unjust exactions imposed upon the commerce of the people of 
the colonies. They complained ot the wrongs they were compelled 
to suffer, but a stupid ministry refused to hear, and the price of their 
refusal was the loss of a continent to the British Crown. 

Following close upon this came another revolution, peaceful in its 





With 100,000 miles of railroads ramifying every portion of 
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nature, but it, too, was produced by obstructions and hinderances to 
the movement of the domestic commerce of the States which the 
confederation was powerless to prevent. The bond of confederation 
was rent in twain,and “a more perfect union” was formed out ot 
the dissevered fragments; and it was invested with all the powers 
necessary to regulate the commerce among the States. To-day they 
areagain subjected to greater abuses than their fathers ever endured, 
and they are calling upon us from one ocean to the other to exert the 
power vested in Congress for their protection against abuses by rail- 
road companies, They are in earnest,and they mean to have re- 
form. If this term of Congress refuses to heed their complaints 
they will send others here who will. Those who are opposed to any 
interference with the regulations of the railroads contend that Con- 
gress has no power to act. If they can convince the people of the 
United States of that fact, they will very soon do as their fathers 
did in 1787. They willamend the great charter and grant the power 
in such clear and unmistakable language that it will no longer re- 
main in the domain of doubt. But there is no necessity for any en- 
largement of the power now possessed by Congress. Its authority 
is already full and ample. 

I will not take the time to discuss the question of constitutional 
power. It is not now an open question, Repeated decisions of the 
highest court have exploded all the doubts that ever invested the 


subject. That question is ended and that difficulty is out of the 
way. The Supreme Court have decided that Congress can regulate 


all commerce taken up in one State and put down in another, and 
the Legislature of each State can regulate all commerce taken up 
and put down within its own borders; that the term commerce em- 
braces persons and property, passengers and freight, and that it 
covers the instrument used in making the exchange as well as the 
thing exchanged; that the regulation is not confined to the instru- 
mentalities used when the Constitution was made, but that the power 
keeps pace with the progress of the age and people; that it ad- 
vances from the horse to the stage-coach, from the flat-boat to the 
steamboat, and from the railroad to the telegraph, and that wher- 
ever there is commerce there is a power to regulate it, and that the 
power to regulate is a power to fix a maximum charge for carrying 
freight and passengers. It is perfectly clear tomy mind that if Con- 
gress does not have the power to regulate the transportation on rail- 
roads among the States, and the Legislatures do not have the power 
to regulate it in the State, railroad corporations do not and cannot 
have it, because they derive their existence and every power they 
exercise from national or State legislation. If neither Congress nor 
the Legislatures have the power, they could not grant to others what 
they did not have themselves. 

It will be seen by an examination of the history of Congressional 
action that it has been the opinion of our predecessors from the first 
that Congress had such power, and it was its duty to exercise it. It 
has repeatedly regulated commerce by enacting laws for its safety 
and foritscheap and speedy transit. It has provided for the removal 
of obstructions in rivers and harbors; it has forbidden the erection 
of bridges over navigable waters ; it has prescribed a code of regula- 
tions for boats on our rivers and vessels on the high seas; it has pro- 
vided tor surveys of rivers and harbors that channels of communica- 
tion may be improved ; it has provided for buoys, light-houses, and 
life-stations to secure persons and property on board of vessels ; an« 
it has provided for licensing the safe and condemning the unsafe ves- 
sels, It has not only continuously regulated commerce by providing 
for its safety, its freedom, its dispatch, and its immunity from illegal! 
interference, but, under the impression that the people of the United 
States had some interest in their public highways, it has been grant 
ing publie lands and public money from the very beginning of our 
Government to aid in the improvement of public highways. 

We have given more than a million acres of public land to aid in 
the construction of military wagon roads. We have given more than 
4,000,000 of acres to aid in the building of canals. Would Congress 
have done this if they believed these were not public highways but 
the private property of individuals? If the public had no interest in 
canals and roads and Government had no power to regulate the safety 
of the people’s products passing over them, why should the people's 
land be given in aid of their construction? The Federal Govyern- 
ment has given 296,000,000 acres of the public land to aid in the con 
struction of railroads, and the State of Texas has added to that over 
35,000,000 more. Why was this immense donation of the people's 
lands made to aid in the building of railroads if not for the bene- 
tit of the people’s commerce? In addition to the donation of land, 
the Government has expended over $60,000,000 of public money 11 
improving rivers and harbors; over $9,000,000 in improving canals ; 
over $17,000,000 in improving wagon roads, and over $100,000,000 
in aid of railroads; and yet it is contended that the public have no 
interest in them, but that they are the private property of the cor- 
porators, . 

The area of public lands granted by State’and national legislation 
to railroad corporations is twice as great as the settled area of the 
thirteen colonies at the time of the Revolution; greater than the set- 
tled area of the whole country at the time of the second war with 
Great Britain, in 1812, and greater than all New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. All 
these States, giving homes to more than 20,000,000 of people, con- 
tain an area of less than 280,000,000 of acres, while the lands given 











away to railroads is over 300,000,000 of acres, and yet the public 
have no rights that the companies are bound to respect. Of the 
lands granted directly to corporations over 15,000,000 of acres have 
been sold by them at an average of $5.28 per acre, It is rising in 
value every day, and it will not be beyond a reasonable estimate 
to value their whole grant at $5 per acre. The railroad property of 
the United States for the year 1881 is valued by its owners at 
$4.500,000,000. When we remember that the public have given them 
in lands $1,500,000,000 and not less than five hundred millions in 
money, bonds, and other gifts from Government and people, their own 
investment represented in the gross sum will not exceed two and a 
half billions, and not less than five hundred millions of that is ficti- 
tious or watered stock. 

The New York Central at one time watered its stock over $53,000, - 
gov, the Erie over $70,000,000, and the Union and Central Pacific over 
340,000,000. What amount the other corporations have increased the 
nominal value of their stock is not known to the public. But it is 
known that that policy has prevailed to a very considerable extent 
in the railroad management of the United States. The $2,500,000,000 
of their own investment brings them an annual net income of 
$255,000,000, or more than 10 per cent. clear profit on their invest- 
ment. If we inelude the amount of their donations from Govern- 
ment and people, watered stock, and all other additions to their 
capital, their net earnings, over all expenses, is more than 5 per cent. 
And these figures are from their own report. What other industry 
in this country employing large capital makes anything like such 
protit? Large money-holders are anxious to-day to secure Govern- 
ment bonds at 3 per cent, Our 4 per cent. bonds are at a premium 
of 20 per cent. 

What profit do our farmers make? I have had this subject in- 
vestigated. I have conferred with the best informed, and the highest 
estimate given me is 3 per cent. profit. It is the greatest of all our 
industries. It has more wealth invested, it employs more people, it 
produces and sends to foreign lands 85 per cent. of all our exports. 
It is the chief support of all our trade at home and abroad; and yet 
it seems to be regarded as a legitimate object for plunder by Amer- 

can statesmen. The manufacturer plunders him by compelling him 
to pay two prices for what he gets from others. The railroads plun- 
der him by compelling him to pay two prices on the carriage of what 
le sells and buys. The American Congress is to-day resounding with 
uportunate appeals for protection to American industry ; but those 
beautiful words have no applicationto him. Bending like Issachar 
under the enormous burdens piled on his back by others, he is look- 
ing anxiously for a deliverer. His emancipation must be found in 
the ballot— 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
And executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


So eager was the desire of our people to push forward and build 
ip our system of railway communication, that we might have the 
henetit of quicker and cheaper transit, that they disregarded all pre- 
cautions, and aided and encouraged by most liberal bounties its 
vrowth and development throughout all parts of the country. The 
people, through their Federal Government, State governments, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and individuals, have contributed lavishly to 
swell the coffers of the companies. All of this extraordinary effort 
was expended, as it seems, under a vain delusion that they were con- 
tributing to open up commercial highways for the public good. The 
railroads have become so extensive, so wealthy, so powerful, and all 
the elements of their strength are so easily concentrated that they 
have concluded to declare their independence of all power of super- 
vision and control and test the strength of the people. The boldest 
of these corporations, and the most reckless in its management, is 
that one that has received from the people a gift of more than forty 
uillions of acres of land and $64,000,000 in bonds, that are to-day 
worth $75,000,000, upon which the Government has already paid them 
forty oe millions in interest, and will pay over a hundred before 
it is done, 

li the complaints made of the management of our railroads, it has 
heen shown that they have exerted their power of regulation most 
Nuiously in many sections of the country. At railroad centers they 
ilopt one of twoextremes. They will combine if thatis possible and 
keep up high rates of transportation. If that policy is not adopted 
they will try the other extreme, a ruinous competition, until the 
stronger freezes out the weaker, and then rates will go as far above 
What is right as they went below during competition. To make up 
lor these losses incurred in the process of freezing out, the local ship- 
per who lives along the line and has no choice of roads, but is bound 
'v use the one upon which he lives, is charged double and triple to en- 
able the company to make good the losses sustained by the war of the 
‘Ironger against the weaker. The local shipper is made the msurer 
igaiust all losses sustained by the struggle. ‘This imposes upon him 
‘extortionate tax and one from which he ought to be relieved, and 
relieved by the Government. 

My colleague [Mr. REAGAN] in the last Congress stated on this 
oor that the charge for a car-load of freight from Saint Louis to Gal- 
veston by way of Palestine, a distance of 871 miles,was $60, while from 
Palestine to Galveston, 201 miles, less than a fourth of the way, it 
Was #0. From Saint Louis to Galveston the charge is seven-tenths 
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of a cent per ton per mile, while from Palestine to Galveston it is 44 
cents per ton per mile, or more than six times as muchas the haul from 
Saint Louis to Galveston. Can any one see any principle upon which 
such a charge can be justified ? Can any one doubt the propriety of 


| Congress interposing to prevent so flagrant an injustice when within 


itsjurisdiction? Thisis not anexceptional case, It issymptomatice 

It is an indication of disease throughout the whole system. The 
small shippers along the line are made to bear burdens enormously 
disproportionate to those borne by the larger shippers on long hauls 
and from competing points. This is a great wrong and works a 
greatinjury. It isan injury not only to the person paying the charge 
but to the whole community, whose business is also injured by the 
discrimination; for persons having commodities to ship will haul 
to the competing point when accessible in order to get the low rate, 
and will sell and buy in that market to the injury of the business of 
their own neighborhood. Men who settle upon a line of road, build 
houses and invest their capital in business relying upou the facilities 
for transportation afforded by the road at their doors, tind their 
business destroyed or materially injured by the discrimination against 
them and in favor of the competing point. 

The Representative from Nevada in the last Congress gave us some 
startling facts about the management of the great line that passes 
through his State to the Pacitic. He showed us by the receipted bills 
of the company that the charge for a car-load of coal-oil from New 
York to San Francisco, 3,400 miles, was $300; to Reno, 3,094 miles, 
$536; to Winnemucca, 2,925 miles, $716; to Battle Mountain, 2,865 
miles, $750; to Palisade, 2,813 miles, $780; to Elko, 2,781 miles, $800. 
In every instance the rule was observed—the shorter the haul, the 
higher the charge. And in every instance the charge included the 
whole through rate from New York to San Francisco and back tothe 
place of destination. Elko, a station 619 miles nearer to New York 
than San Francisco, is charged $500 for a car-load more than San 
Francisco. But this is not all of the iniquity, though it is enough. 
The discrimination is made against the commodity, as well as the 
place and person. A car-load of machinery from New York to San 
Francisco 1s charged the same as a car-load of oil—$300; but a car- 
load of machinery to Reno is charged $282 more than a car-load of 
oil to the same place. A car-load, whether of one or the other, is 
fixed at ten tons of 2,000 pounds each. Does it not require the same 
amount of steam to haul each? Does not each produce the same 
wear and tear of machinery? Then why these arbitrary distinctions? 
Is it because a car-load of machinery is more valuable than a car 
load of oil, and will bear more? Is it simply the result of the uni 
versal law to charge all the traffic will bear? Or have the directors 
of the road and the manufacturers in San Francisco entered into an 
agreement that no manufactories shall be built on the line of the 
road, but everybody west of the mountains shall be compelled to pay 
tribute to the monopolists of San Francisco? If the road can afford 
to haul a car-load of machinery to San Francisco, a distance of 3,400 
miles, for $300, why cannot they haul a car-load to Reno, 306 miles 
nearer, for $300 instead of $818? 

I see in a San Francisco paper that this road has entered into a 
contract with the large sugar refiners in that city to put a rate of 
2 cents a pound on refined sugar from New York, which is prohibi 
tory. This is anothertariff for protection. The result of this is that 
the sugar market west of the mountains is a monopoly. ‘The Goy- 
ernment, through that disreputable swindle, the Hawaiian treaty, 
permits a sugar monopoly at San Francisco to import Hawaiian sugar 
free of duty, and refine it and sell it 2% cents per pound higher than 
the sugar imported into New York that pays a duty of 65 per cent, 
Under that sham the Government gives to these San Francisco 
refiners about two millions of the people’s money every year. The 
people of California are paying to-day 2} cents per pound more than 
we pay in the East. Now, by the combination of this line with the 
sugar refiners the people on the Pacitic slope and the Southwest 
must buy their high-priced sugar or do without. This company is 
not in such financial distress that it is compelled to commit such an 
act of extortion. They have received in clear protits since thei 
commencement $157,917,632.52. Their profits last year were over 
$21,000,000. Fifty-three per cent. of their entire earnings were net. 
Their average rate per ton per mile for carrying freight was over 2 
cents, While the average rate of the trunk lines going west from New 
York was under 1 cent per ton per mile. The whole of the incorpo- 
rators when it started were not worth over $150,000; they are now 
worth over $200,000,000, 

With all this immense wealth, nearly all of which was given them 
by the Government, they are yet so poor and needy that they must 
extort every dollar they can,in every way they can, from the people 
who are compelled to use their roal for the transmission of their 
commerce, 

Are not these facts sufficiently appalling to awaken Congress to a 
sense of its duty to a plundered and enslaved people? Is it not 
enough to call into exercise the power reposed in us to make these 
outrages impossible in the future? Such wholesale pillage of whole 
States and communities has never been known in all l¢story. The 
pillage of Sicily by Verres, of Rome by Crassus, and of ludia by 
Hastings and Clive shrink into the dimensions of petty larceny when 
compared with the rich spoils of the transcontinental robber. He 
cannot say like Clive, when called to account before the bar of the 
English Commons, that considering his opportunities he was aston- 
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ished at his moderation. In answer to the complaints of the people, 
the proprietors of this road boldly maintain that this highway is 
their private property, and that they have a vested right to use it 
and abuse it asthey please. They denounce the people of the United 
States and their representatives as communists because they express 
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a desire to have the highways of their commerce made to serve the | 


purposes for which they were created at such an enormous expend- 
iture of publie treasure. If they are wise in their day and gener- 
ation they will address themselves to the correction of the gross 
abuses of their management, and cease to provoke fifty millions of 
people to a trial of strength. 

Let us return from the Sierra Nevadas tothe Alleghanies and look 
upon another high-handed and heartless outrage in the plunder of 
the people of the oil region of Western Pennsylvania by the five con- 
federated trunk lines running out from Portland, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore. This case has been mentioned in this 
House before, but that shall not deter me from bringing it again 
before the eyes of an insulted people and invoking from their Rep- 
resentatives the full measure of the condemnation it deserves. In a 
unmber of counties in Western Pennsylvania a large body of people 
have hitherto found profitable employment in taking oil from the 
great reservoirs in the mountains and shipping it to domestic and 
foreign markets. The published price for carrying oil to New York 
from the place of production was $1.40 per barrel, nearly twice its 
value. But a special rate was given to the Standard Oil Company 
at 85 cents per barrel, At the great difference in the cost of car- 
riage between the oil company and all others, it was simply im- 
possible for any one to compete in the market with the favorite 
ot the roads. This great industry, that had given remunerative 
employment to so many willing laborers and comfort to so many 
homes, found itself confronted with threatened destruction. 

Before abandoning all hope of relief from the peril in which the 


combined corporations had placed them they resolved to make an | 


effort to reach their market by a ditierent channel. They purchased 
the right of way over the land between their locality and Williams- 
port, a distance of one hundred and four miles, and laid down a six- 
inch pipe to make connection with the Reading Railroad at that 
point. 


line favorite. On the Ist of June, 1879, they were ready to begin the 
movement of oil to market. On the 4th of June by previous call 
the representatives of the trunk line and their protégé met at Sara- 
toga and again reduced the charge of transportation for the oil com- 
pany from eighty-five cents to twenty cents per barrel, and fearing 
lest that would not be sufficient to strangle the effort of their vic- 
tims to save their property which they had dedicated to destruction, 


they again reduced the freight to fifteen cents per barrel, and then | 


again to ten cents, while to all others they kept the rate at $1.40 
per barrel. They were determined that the Standard Oil Company 
should have a monopoly of the market. They were determined to 
blast with bankruptcy every agency that interposed to rescue them 
trom the destruction to which they had deveted them. 
serpent of the sea they drew their coils around the bodies of their 
wretched victims, and, lifting their heads on high, hissed away with 
ominous warning every one who had a heart to feel or an arm to 
strike. 

is not this cruel and barbarous deed enough to kindle indignation 
in every bosom not lost to every feeling of humanity ? 
hesitate and doubt and debate? 
vled in committee? Are we here the representatives of the people 


who created this Government for their protection, who give their | 


blood as the price of its ransom in war, and support it with the tithes 
of their toil in peace, or are we here the servants of railroad corpora- 


tions? If we arein fact the representatives of the people, let us act 


like faithful men and discharge the duty that is pressing upon us | 


and remove from their shoulders the burden that is breaking them 
down. From every point of the compass, north, south, east, and 
west, the mutterings of discontent are coming tous. But 


prevent such impositions upon the people in the future. Many evils 
will present themselves as railroad power extends and develops that 
will require the attention of the Federal and State Legislatures. They 
will have to be treated as they arise. We can see far enough into 
the problem now to satisfy us of the existence of evils that require 
present remedy, 

Among these the first in importance is the excessive rate charged 
for transportation. To remove this, Congress ought to preseribe 
a maximum rate of charge both for passengers and freight. Any 
attempt at regulation that falls short of this will be found wholly 
inadequate to remove the evils of which the people complain. The 


The Reading road was willing to afford them facilities so | 
that they could reach the market and still compete with the trunk | 


if there | 
were no other complaints in all the broad land, and this one stood all | 
alone in the solitude of its unenviable notoriety, it is enough, and | 
more than enough, to cause us to interpose the authority of law to | 


_——$ 


and reasonable rates. In case of freight the rate of charge shoul 
be fixed by the amount and distance it is carried, and in case of pas. 
sengers by the distance they are carried. The rates now charged 
both for passengers and freight is beyond all reason. The amount of 
the annual net earnings of the roads proves this to the satisfaction of 
all fair-minded men. The rule of the companies is to charge * a]| 


_ the traffic will bear.” They extort from the people every cent they 


| 
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Like the | 


can get without injuring their own business. The adoption of suc), 
rule of charge is the declaration of the right of pillage. That is of 
itself enough to call for the interposition of Government to arrest 
it and prevent the continuance of the wrong. Railroad companies 
should be paid, like all others, the reasonable value of their service, 
As they are public corporations, created by government for public 
purposes, unable to live an hour or exercise a function without public 
authority, it is the right and duty of the representatives of the public 
to determine what is the reasonable value of their service, and pro- 
hibit ae by proper penalties from exceeding the rate when so pre 

scribed. 

Before this controversy is settled that issue will have to be de- 
termined ; and before that is done the people will have to measure 
arms with the railroad power and decide who is the stronger of the 
two. With a Congress willing to act there is no difficulty in reach- 
ing the desired result. There are two ways by which it can be done. 
It may be done under the power to regulate commerce or it may be 
done under the power to lay and collect taxes. Of the two I prefer 
the latter, because the power is plenary and the remedy can be made 
thorough and complete. Under the former the power to regulate 
commerce does not reach State commerce, while the power to tax 
reaches everything but land and persons. Let Congress classify «|! 
roads into first and second class roads for the purpose of taxing their 
gross earnings as it formerly did. Let it exempt certain roads from 
payment of taxes, as it exempted certain incomes under the same 
law. Let all roads that transport passengers at a rate not exceeding 
2} cents per mile, and freight at a rate not exceeding 1 cent per tou 


| per mile, and do not discriminate between persons and places, but 
| charge all according to the amount and distance carried, be classi 


fied as first-class roads and their gross earnings exempt from tax 
ation. And all roads that charge more than 2} cents per mile for 
passengers, or more than 1 cent per ton per mile for freight, or dis 
criminate in charges against persons or localities, shall be classified 
as second-class roads and taxed 20 per cent. of their gross earnings. 
This tax would make all the roads in the United States first-class 
roads. 

This is a legitimate way of removing that evil, and it will prove as 
effective as it did with the wild-cat banks when their circulatioy 
passed away under the 10 per cent, tax imposed upon it by Congress 
Would the rate given pay the companies a reasonable profit on thei: 
investment? L[amsatistied it will be more than fair. The companies 
of course will not be satisfied with anything that limits their charge 
They want to continue to exact “ all the traffic will bear,” and that 
is precisely what I do not want them to be permitted to do. Many 
roads in the United States do not charge that rate, either for passen 
gers or freight, and yet they make large profits. The roads from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore to the Western cities do 
not charge that rate, while our roads in the South charge double that 
rate, because there is no competition to prevent it. By the census 


| reports of 1880 the average annual rate charged in the United States 


Why do we | 
Why are measures of relief stran- | 





| dress before many years. 


other remedies proposed seem to me to be only dallying with the | must endure the suffering. 


question, without meeting it boldly and overcoming its difficulties. | 
The injury complained of is excessive charges for transportation ; | 


the remedy for that, and the only remedy for it, is to prohibit it and 
to enforce the prohibition by adequate penalties. 
serious to be treated with salve and liniments. It is constitutional 
and must be eliminated from the system. Railroad companies must 
be required to carry freight and passengers at fixed maximum rates, 


The malady is too | 


for local freight was 1.6 cent per ton per mile, and through freights 
1 cent per ton per mile, and the average rate of charge for passengers 
was 24 cents per mile. It will be seen that the roads that have active 
competition must have come very considerably under these rates to 
bring down the average from 5 cents per mile for passengers in ‘Texas 
to 24 cents per mile in the United States, and the freight charge of 4 
and 5 cents per ton per mile in Texas to the average of 1.6 cent for 
local, and 1 cent for through freight in the United States. When we 
look at some of our Texas roads and see that over 50 per cent. of thei 
entire earnings are net, we see a broad margin for reduction of charges. 
But it is said that local freights cost more than through freights, 
because the cars are not unloaded and are kept and detained by the 
shippers. Thisis justifying one wrong by another. It is the duty 0! 
the companies to have warehouses sufficient to accommodate thei! 
business, and to load and unload their own freight as all other com 
mon carriers do, and to charge for keeping the freight of their custom 
ers as other warehousemen do. They impose that duty on their cus 
tomers, and then make that imposition a justification for excessi\« 
charge. 

If this regulation is not adopted I will cheerfully vote for my col 
league’s bill, but I will do so with the conviction that it is only the 
half-way house on the line of march. This may be all that we ean 
get now. In fact I think it is more than we ean get. But if the 
people are true to themselves they will get the full measure of Te 
If they are not true to themselves the) 


There is another gross abuse that must be corrected. Congress !» 


paying railroad companies more than twenty times as much fol 
| carrying the mail as they charge individuals for carrying the same 
amount of freight. Some weeks ago I called at the Post-Office De 
partment and selected at random forty-four railroad routes, in ever) 
part of the country, and requested the officer in charge to give le 
the rate of pay per ton per mile for carrying the mails on these roads. 








He tabulated the statement and gave it to me, and I had it printed 
in the Recorp of the 22d of February. By this statement and the 
table from Poor’s Railroad Manual, published with it, and the state- 
ment from the Census Bureau which I have given above, it will be 
«een that while the railroads are receiving from individuals an aver- 
ave rate of 1 cent per ton per mile, they are receiving from the 
United States 274 cents per ton per mile for carrying the mails. 

Is there any good reason why the Government should pay twenty- 
seven times as much for carrying its freight as individuals pay? I 
called the attention of the House to these figures when we were 
nuaking the appropriation to pay railroads for carrying the mail. I 
called the attention of the gentleman who had charge of the bill to 
ihe facet and asked him to give the House the reason for the very 
considerable difference in rate of pay. The only reply I received 
was that 1 was wide of the mark. That answer will not do. The 
statement I made was the statement of the official records of the 
Government. It was given fo mein writing by the officer in charge 
of those records. The figures are true and cannot be disputed, wild 
is they mayseem. The facts are as stated and it is a wrong that must 
iw corrected, The pay of railroads for carrying the mail is far be- 
yond the value of the service rendered and ought to be very greatly 
yedueed. The roads to which the Government has granted lands 
are directly subject by their charters to Congressional regulation in 
the amount of pay for carrying the mails, Their charters require 
them to carry “at such price as the Congress may by law direct.” 
Notwithstanding the Government has given the Union and Central 
Pacific road and its branches a land grant worth $200,000,000, and 
over a hundred millions in money, they are paying it and its 
branches, on an average, over 60 cents per ton per mile for carrying 
the mail when its average rate for freight to individuals is 24 cents 
per ton per mile, which bronght to them for the year ending June 
30, 1881, over $29,000,000. Their net earnings over all expenses was 
over $21,000,000 for the year 180, the Government contributing to 
that end by paying them nearly $1,200,000 for carrying the mail. 
How much further is this plunder of the public Treasury to go before 
the people will call a halt? 

fhere isone other point to which I wish to invite the attention of 
Congress, During the census year 1880, there were 403,153 persons 
in the employment of the railroad companies of the United States. 
Of that number 2,460 were killed and 5,658 were wounded. The total 
casualties of the year were 8,118. What is to become of the families, 
the wives and children and dependent relatives of this large num- 
herof persons annually slain in the employment of the roads?) What 
is to become of the still larger number who lose arms and legs and 
are otherwise disabled? What is to become of those dependent upon 
them? Are they all to be thrown upon the charity of the world? 
his is but one year’s list of casualties. What the total for the last 
twenty or thirty years is I know not, but whatever it is it is grow- 
iug greater day by day, and their condition demands the serious con- 
sideration of Congress. The Government takes care of those who 
were dependent upon its fallen and disabled soldiers, and it is right 
that it should; and I know no good reason why railroad corpora- 
tions should not take care of the dependent relatives of those who 
lose their lives and those who are disabled in their service. They 
receive their injury in the company’s service andin the line of their 
duty, and too often by reason of the neglect of the company to keep 
its road in proper repair. They have a much higher claim on the 
company than on the public. They cannot be aided by the national 
or State government, and they have a claim somewhere, and in my 
judgment their claim is upon the companies, and it is a just one, and 
should be enforced by law. We cannot turn away from this question. 
It will not down at our bidding. Turn as we may it will confront 
is and demand a response. My answer is that the roads shall be 
required to take care of them; to keep a pension-roll and bear upon 
it the name of its dead and disabled employés and those dependent 
upon them, and pay them a pension as the Government now pays to 
the dependent relatives of those slain and the disabled in the line of 
duty while in its service. 

It the whole eight thousand casualties required the payment of $8 
per month to each it would only be a charge of three-quarters of a 
million per year, while the net profits of the road are two hundred 
and fifty-nine millions per annum. This is the statement of their earn- 
ings as they giveit. Itis probably much larger than that, but if the 
‘mount required of them to keep up their annual pension-roll was 
three times as large, it is still small compared to their net earnings ; 
and more than that, it is just, and they should be required by law to 
pay it. 

Before any considerable reform can be had on this or any other sub- 
ject of legislation, the public will must be made manifest. It must 
speak, and speak in terms that admit of noevasion. The reason, and 
the only reason abuses have fastened upon the administration of 
government is that the public will has either been asleep or upon 
some distant journey. The people of the United States have been 
by the direction of adroit but false leaders watching each other to 
prevent some imaginary evil, while the money-changers have erected 
‘heir stalls in their capital and bartered away the public liberties 
‘or gold. A large number of the presses are but subsidized mouth- 
pleces of the allied money rings that have taken possession of the 
Government. The press is the channel through which the people 
communicate with each other. It is the highway over which infor- 
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mation travels. It is the crucible where the truth and the falsehood, 


free, full, open discussion. So impressed was our fathers of its im 
portance as an instrument for the preservation of a free and prosper 
ous people, that they planted its liberty on the Constitution and threw 
their bulwarks around it for its defense. In those days the proud 
motto it carried at its mast was: 

The people's press the people's rights maintain ; 

Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain. 

Now, how many influential papers do we see daily advocating 
monopolies, defending abuses, and exerting all their abilities to mis 
lead the public and lull all its apprehensions, while the grossest 
enormities are being perpetrated in the name of the public welfare. 
The people must use extraordinary diligence to inform themselves, 
and when they have determined what is best for the common wel 
fare they must speak with earnestness. They must call out the men 
who aspire to represent them, and require them to pledge conformity 
to the wishes of the constituency, They must declare iu their primary 
meetings that they demand reform; that they demand the emanei 
pation of their commerce, foreign and domestic, from the ruinous 
pillage to which it has been subjected for years; that they demand 
reduction in taxation and reduction in the expenditures of Govern 
ment; that they demand that the public treasure gathered by taxa 
tion shall be expended in an honest and economical administration 


the masses shall not be taken from them under special pretexts and 
given toswell the fortunes of afew. They must attend their public 
meetings, take the proper interest in their public affxirs, and make 
their representatives understand that they intend that the Govern 
ment shall be administered for the public welfare, and not used as 
an instrument for public plunder. 


The Permanent Development of the Northwest. 


It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating nature and making ber sul 
serve our purposes than to have learned all the intrigues of policy.—Glanrille 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. M. C. GEORGE 
OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1882, 


On certain memorials from the Legislatures of Oregon and Washington Territory 
and petitions from citizens thereof relative to the improvement of the Colum 
bia, Willamette, Snake, Yamhill, Cowlitz, Umpqua, Alsea, Siuslaw, and Coquille 
Rivers, Yaquina and Coos Bays, and of Port Orford for a harbor of refuge 
Mr. GEORGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In submitting these memorials and petitions trom 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon and the Territories 
of Idaho and Washington and the citizens thereof, I desire to accom 


the northwest portion of these United States. 

The memorials presented relate to the improvement of the Colum 
bia River at its month and along its length and that of its tribu- 
taries, and the harbor entrances at Coos Bay, Yaquima, Coquille, Alsea, 
Umpqua, and Siuslaw, and the harbor of refuge at Port Orford. 

Of these I shall speak consecutively; but first a few general 
thoughts concerning this section of country and the policy of im 
proving its natural thoroughfares. 


Washington, and such portions of Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah Territories, and of British America, as are drained by the Co 
lumbia River and its tributaries, and contains nearly 300,000 square 
miles—a grand scope of country greater than Maine, New Hamp 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ii 
nois, where nearly twenty-three million of people reside. Let this 
section of country have the facilities for acquiring population such 
as Colorado and other Western States now have, and which we 
shall shortly possess, and give us the same ratio of recent growth 
as Colorado, then in less than twenty-five years we will have a popu 
lation exceeding that of the vast scope of eastern country, to which 


reference has been made. Put your finger on a map northwest of 


Chicago, pass it thence easterly to include Detroit and Toledo and 
Cleveland and Buffalo and Montreal and Boston; thence follow 
down the coast and include New York and Brooklyn and Philadel 
phia and Baltimore; thence westerly and incInde Cincinnati and 
Saint Louis; and then to Chicago again, and although you have 


outlined a seope of country which includes all the great cities of 


America save New Orleans and San Francisco, and an area where 
over twenty-three million of people reside, yet you have traced a 


the real and the sham, the gold and the dross, are tried by the fire of 


of Government and payment of the public debt; that the earnings of 


pany the same with some remarks on the permanent development of 


The great Northwest embraces all of Oregon and the Territory of 
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country only about seven-eighths the size of the great Northwest of 
the Pacific. : 

The area of the State of Oregon is equal to all of New England 
and two-thirds of the Empire Statethrownin. Those have a popu- 
lation of nearly seven and a half millions, with fifty members in the 
House of Representatives; and were our State settled as thickly as 
Massachusetts, we would have over twenty-one millions of people, or 
a number equal to more than two-fifths of the present population of 
the whole of the United States. 

Our State is larger than the great Statesof New Yorkand Pennsyl- 
vania combined, and is much larger than either Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania or Indiana and Illinois laid side by side. Oregon is halfas large 
as France, about twice as largeasOld England, over six times as large 
as Switzerland, about eight times the size of Holland, and nearly nine 
times as large as Belgium. Were Oregon settled as thickly as Ohio, our 
population would be over seven and one-half millions; or as Pennsyl- 
vania, we would have overeight and one-half millions ; or New York, 
over ten millions ; or Switzerland, over thirteen millions; or France, 
about eighteen millions; or Holland, about twenty-seven millions ; or 
our mother country, England, probably over fifty millions, or as many 
as are now in all of the United States of America. These facts are 
almost startling. Such are comparisons for the State of Oregon, 
only. What, then, would they be for the whole of the basin of the 
Columbia or the great Pacitic Northwest? Gather together all there 
is of England, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, France, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, where over 85,000,000 of people dwell, and it does not 
equal the water-shed of the Columbia and its tributaries. And all 
those countries have their mountains and timber and their barren 
and waste lands and are growing, increasing, and developing yet, 
and will continue for ages to come, notwithstanding heavy annual 
depletion from emigration. Such being our condition as to size, the 
question naturally arises, “‘ are we of the Northwest capable of fur- 
nishing sustenance and 

PROSPEROUS, HAPPY HOMES 

for the teeming millions of the future?” I unhesitatingly answer 
that we are. Why not? Our soiland climate are as good as theirs, 
if not far better, on an average. The three essential conditions 
exist: first, a climate warm enough to ripen crops and secure the 
comfort of man and beast; second, a soil of natural fertility; and 
third and last, sufficient moisture to render the soil productive, Our 
climate is that of a happy medium, neither too hot nor too cold—a 
priceless favor conferred by those strong thermal currents from the 
equator, laving our shores as far north as Alaska—our northern lati- 
tude, insuring us cool summers, and these currents supplying our 
winters with warmth, and the happy combination circling about our 
snow-capped mountains, wafted to and fro by the breezes of the 
sea, giving us in midsummer our delightful weather and our cool 
and refreshing, invigorating and sleep-producing nights. 

The climate of our coast is governed by the Pacitic Ocean, the 
prevailing westerly winds modifying the heat of the summer and 
the prevailing southerly winds tempering the rigor of the winter. 
Eastern people can scarcely realize these facts, for our center line of 
latitude is that of cold, northern Maine. Never during my residence 
in the Willamette Valley of over a quarter of a century do I remem- 
her of passing through as severe a winter as I last year experienced, 
after the 10th of January, in the city of Washington, a point six 
degrees south of our latitude. While our children were gathering the 
bright and beautiful spring flowers and the blossoms of peach, pear, 
and cherry trees were turning into green and growing fruit, the 
children of the East were perched on sleds, muffled for the dreary, 
cutting cold, coasting down the hills and inclines of the streets over 
the icy frozen snow. Cast your eyes over a climatic map exhibiting 
the extreme northern line of wheat production, for instance, and 
you will find that while on the eastern shore it touches near the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence, at latitude 50°, with us it runs over six 
degrees farther north and beyond the most northerly point, in British 
America reached by the Columbia River. 

The truth is we often but little realize our vast advantages. If our 
ocean navigation is perchance prevented by ice from connecting with 
our railroads for afew days of an occasional year we regard it a terrible 
stroke to our commerce; yet your great eastern cities, with scarcely 
an exception, are frequently frozen in, your boats and ships ice- 
bound at your docks for weeks or months, and many of your trains 
snow-bound on the land. 


AS TO FERTILITY OF SOIL, 
were comparison to be made, we might select the rich agricultural 
State of Illinois. Yet our Northwest has from three to four times 
the tine open wheat-land of that State, and a much better average 
yield; and take our soil throughout and it will be found superior to 
that of either Ohio, Pennsylvania, or New York, while no one could 
think of comparisons with rocky New England. The truth is there 
is little land in our vast region that is not good for something, either 
adapted to wheat, barley, oats, hay, pasture, fruit, vegetables, timber, 
mining, or something else. 

Where is there a State that can equal that magnificent crescent- 
shaped wheat belt crowding upon the foot-hills from The Dalles, 
around the great bend of the Columbia to the Yakima and beyond? 
This, witha few other contiguous valleys, as estimated by the eflicient 
supervisor of the ceusus of our State, will produce a surplus of wheat 
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that will require over seven hundred ships annually to carry it to a 
foreign market, and this, bear in mind, is but a small portion of our 
entire wheat-producing area, and our foreign export wheat trade igs 
springing up, as it were, by magic. Only thirteen years ago Colonel 
John McCracken, of Portland, shipped the first direct cargo to Liver- 
pool, and the wheat men of that great mart noted the shape, size, 
and weight of its grains with astonishment, and wondered from 
whence it came, Should the farmer of our country ever discover 
coming from the thresher such wheat as many eastern farmers place 
on exhibition as choice samples in the Agricultural Department, he 
would almost regard his crop as blighted, and his season’s werk as 
lost. 

Hon. Philip Ritz, of Washington Territory, in a letter to the able 
and venerable member from Georgia, [Mr. STEPHENS, ] in 1878, while 
speaking more generally of the great billowing sea of rolling hills 
now covered with bunch grass, and known as the Plains of the 
Columbia in Oregon and Washington, said: 

Thave gone over this great body of wheat country in several directions, and have 
estimated it carefully by townships, by sections, and by acres, and, having left ont 
a fair proportion for rough land suitable only for grazing purposes, and estimated 
the wheat yield ata low average for that country, I find the ultimate capacity of 
these great plains for the production of wheat to be fully 100,000,000 bushels per 
annum. 

Or enough to load nearly 1,500 ships. 


Farming has but just commenced in this country; yet last year there was 
1,000,000 bushels of surplus. And to show the capacity of the soil it is only necessary 
to state that it is not uncommon for large fields to average forty, fifty, and even 
sixty bushels per acre; in some instances one hundred bushels per acre have been 
grown. This yield may seem incredible to many, but nevertheless it is a fact, and 
what is more remarkable, there has not been a failure of a crop for twenty years 
where the land has been put in proper cultivation and seeded in good season. An 
other very remarkable fact about the soil is that the same fields have produced 
uniformly the same great crops for twenty years in succession without any fertil 
ization. This led to an analyzation of the soil, which shows it to be composed of the 
very elements that will produce the most perfect crops of wheat in abundance and 
in unlimited succession. 

It is very largely made up of volcanic ashes and carbonate of lime, the propor 
tions being almost the same as the great wheat-fields of Chili and the island of 
Sicily and thecountry bordering onthe Bay of Naples, which has been the granary 
for Southern Europe for ages and has furnished Rome with wheat for more than 
two thousand years. These facts, with a mild and healthful climate, render this 
country of great commercial importance. 


Let me give you a single instance of rapid and surprising develop- 
ment, for such has been the order of things especially in the supposed 
unproductive region of Eastern Oregon and Washington. ‘Ten years 
ago a certain tract of 2,300 acres near Walla Walla, now owned by Dr. 
Blalock, would scarcely have sold for ten cents per acre. This year 
its average yield of wheat was 35 bushels per acre, and on 1,000 acres 
of it 50,000 bushels were raised. Samuel Edwards, on land near by, 
harvested an average of 71} bushels of 62 pounds weight from 30 acres. 
But a few years ago the wheat product of Oregon was put down by 
statisticians under the head of ‘‘ miscellaneous.” In 1880 the census 
revealed our State as ahead of twenty-one others and standing seven- 
teenth on the list of States in quantity and first in quality, and vet 
it to-day is but in itsinfancy in thisindustry. Our wonderful growth 
is illustrated by the following figures: 


OREGON. Bushels. 
RO, i nes dee eckwea KbGKERaSER EE OER eh sdb eW Seba ae nub yr encanGbanee 1, 820, 278 
SID: ix cn deed io s0dbe «0% 6stie Wen sas been be Nd oee NG bNb ws aes <5668 Saseeee 4, 659, 654 
DU cis 4s aniniesignned eed nad bee derked one Gane aeeataeads > seks 12, 951, 009 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

BD aid kik> Cakeaennoeueane cad deiares alia selbek sd et seainiie aioli tt ote dia iota ale 230, 737 
SOU ctu dnacchdhdowcasaebbaneenee chbwadbe nena denwsades ins snneeeaeebus 554, 549 
BORD snccdwiddgcwocsnsestaksuncse beshlnencboan ames bavudess «eseaueaneneee 4, 122, 358 


The existence of the third and last requisite—sufticient moisture 
to render the soil productive—I believe is generally admitted, at 
least in the Willamette Valley, where the web-foot nickname given 
us indicates our abundant blessing in this particular. While these 

THREE PRIME CONDITIONS 

exist in the great Northwest, we find it also adapted to the opera- 
tion of those three laws which sway human existence, to wit, love 
of life, desire for health, and passion for wealth—for there life can 
be most prolonged, health best secured, and wealth most easily ac- 
quired. Through our climate we avoid the heat and attending evils 
of scorching eastern suns and the extremes of cold, chilly, and des- 
olate winters—the mortality reports showing this to be the health- 
iest section of the United States. Our rich and diversified industries 
afford fine opportunities for wealth, and “diversity is certainty. 

We know that our climate is health-giving and harvest-producing, 
having been attested by many of us for thirty years past without 
failure. We know that the natural resources are as valuable and as 
various as its area is vast, thus adapting it to multiplied industries 
and modes of living. 

Our climate and our productions vary. This isa great advantage. 
Southern Oregon is different from the Willamette Valley in many 
respects, and the Puget Sound country varies widely from Eastern 
Oregon. In fact, no two sections, valleys, or localities are entirely 


similar, and our varied productions will soon be carried along the 
slopes and fertile valleys of our sea-coast and the lines of our rivers 
and railroadsall over our country, passing from one climate to anot her, 
giving us not only the easiest and cheapest facilities ofexchange, but 
also the diversity of want and supply most favorable to commerce, and 
rendering each part dependent on the other ; and the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, as a grand continuous and natural system, rall- 
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fies this vast space of territory in connection with and aided by our 
ever expanding railroad system, 
FRUIT-GROWING, WHEAT-RAISING, 


crain-producing, lumber-making, iron-smelting, coal-mining, stock- | 
raising, ship-building, wool-growing, fishing, commerce, manufact- 
uring, and general agriculture, are some of the great industries 
in which we can lead, and the elements of our present and future 
prosperity. These resources are given us bya bountiful Creator, and 
to develop them is the work of our people: rich soil, fine climate, 
in intelligent population, an internal capacity to develop a home 
market, and splendid facilities for foreign ones in the future. 

We of the Northwest are on the great line and latitude of imigra- | 
tion. From New York and Boston westward the line extends, and 
for vears the leading growth of this nation has been along this ex- 
tension, inereasing in regular ratio towards the West, nutil it reaches 
the rate of nearly 300 per cent. in a decade in Kansas, over 300 per 
cent. in Nebraska, over 400 per cent. in Colorado, and nearly a thou- 
sand per cent. in Dakota. None of these sections can possibly equal 
this great Northwest in all of the essential elements for prosperous 
and contented homes, yet they lie along the line of railroad com- 
munication and they thrive. While we are on the natural line of im- 
migration and commerce, yet this railroad communication does not | 
reach us 3 it deflectsto the south, and oursister, California, has reaped 
the harvest, and only by our people turning out of their direct line and 
running the gauntlet of the enticing blandishments of all the other 
States and Territories across the continent, and undaunted by the | 
direful forebodings of the ocean voyage and the reported awful dan- | 
ver of crossing the ‘ dead-line”—the Columbia River bar—have we | 
been able to secure immigration, isolated as we have been. 

Our country has had to depend for her population upon two classes 
of immigrants—one composed of those brave and hardy pioneers who 
took their livesin their hands and for many months endured the fatigue | 
and dangers and deprivations of the long, lonesome, weary journey | 
across the “ plains,” over the deserts and the wild region of the sav- | 
ages to people the far Northwest. Over thirty years ago my father, | 
with his family, made that journey from Ohio to Oregon, carrying him | 
who now addresses you, and who had been so fortunate as to have been 
horn in that now famous “ land of statesmen” and ‘‘ nurse of office- | 
holders.” 

Phe other class of immigrants of whom I have spoken are those who, 
since the completion of the transcontinental or overland railroad to 
California, have made the journey to San Francisco in the cars, and | 
thence up the coast to this Northwest by ocean steamers. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties and disadvantages now | 
shortly to be removed by direct railroad communication, we have 
made a decade growth of about 100 per cent., while the average 

nerease of the United States, in their wonderful development, has 
been but 30 per cent., and, strange as it may seem, we have grown 
is rapidly in proportion as our sister State, California. The truth is | 
that all these States and Territories along the belt—Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Dakota, and California—have received | 

irge immigration to which we were entitled and would have secured 
with railroad communication, 


BUT ALL THIS WILL BE CHANGED 


nthe nigh future. With the completion of the North Pacific, with 
direct conneetion with the Union Pacific, over eight hundred miles, | 
principally of sea-voyage, will be saved, and then over two-thirds | 
of the fifty millions of people of these United States will be a hun- | 
dred miles nearer us than to any other portion of the Pacific coast | 
region, and from tive to six hundred miles nearer the rapidly-growing | 
Japan and China trade. Three great means of access we shall have 
within two years—the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the 
Southern Pacitie, three great transcontinental competing roads, 
lumigration will follow these lines of rail, according to an un- 
varying rule of both the Old and the New World. ‘The stream of | 
commercial development of the United States, and for that matter | 
the world, is between the thirty-eighth and fifty-fourth parallels of | 
orth latitude, the severity of the American Atlantie winter driving 
larsouth in the east, and the mildness of the climate on the Pacific, 
inder the influence of the warm ocean streams, allowing it to goto the | 
uorthward, as like causes along the European coast have done with 
‘heOld World; and this great stream of commerce, making allowance | 
lor the climatie and other inflnences of the interior of our country, | 
will center through our great Northwest on or about the forty-fifth | 
ortorty-sixth parallel, The steady tread of man as he advances or 
tuugrates has in all ages been along lines of latitude, rather than 
ongitude, In America the natural channels to carry man and his 
'rade—the rivers—the Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and their | 
‘nbutaries, run southward. Vast mountain ranges lie along their | 
antes, aud it would seem that trade and emigration would flow in 
hat direction. The mutual trode or exchange of the products of | 
‘he colder with the warmer climates would seem to require it. But | 
ian, in his obedience to some other and higher law or circumstance, | 
taping all obstacles, bridges the rivers, tunnels or scales the mount- | 
ins, builds roads of steel or iron, or digs canals, and carries himself 
ud his trade east and west, and along these man-made channels has 
lowed the mighty stream of commerce. 
It was estimated, a few yeurs since, that more than four times the 
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commerce crossed the great bridge at Saint Louis than passed up and 
down the Mississippi River underneath. If rivers 


RUN EAST AND WEST 


like our Columbia, which bursts through one of the great mountain 
barriers, commerce will undoubtedly follow them; but if they run 
north and south the great commercial line hitherto has crossed them. 
We ot the Northwest are along this line, on this belt of latitude, or 
rather, this somewhat isothermal line around the world, along which 
the tides of commerce and progression, enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion have ever been rolling. In the United States along this line 
centers our most dense population, and here we find all of our really 
great cities. Along this belt are printed all the great newspapers of 
America and the world, and growth and wealth and prosperity ever 
attend it. Tracing this belt to Europe, we find it embracing the 
most enlightened, creative, conquering and progressive nations— 
such as oe France, and Germany. It is the great highway of 
nations, and along this line ‘‘the star of empire” has taken its course. 
This channel emigration pursues in America with but little deviation, 
and while toward the southward it could find a more mild climate, 
richer soil and more luxuriant growth of delicious fruits and vegeta- 
bles, emigration hitherto has not gone there, neither has it come from 
such countries in the Old World. In the last decade nearly 3,000,000 
emigrants landed in the United States, and of this number only 50,000, 
or but one-sixtieth part, came to the Southern ports, and the over- 
whelming percentage of those arriving at Boston or New York drove 
irresistibly onward toward the West and Northwest. The great 
growth of Eastern cities is among the more northerly ones, and in- 
creases as you go westward. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and the more northern towns have excelled Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and the more southerly. Indianapolis has doubled in ten 
years, and so has St. Paul, and Minneapolis is four times as large as 
in 1870. All this seems to be in pursuance of immutable laws of na- 
ture and the universe. The aggressive, ever stirring, conquering 
people are advancing along these lines. 

Now behold our favorable position, situated as we are on the line 
of commerce around the globe. Take for instance our more southern 
navigation to China and Japan. From various causes it comes as 
far north as the forty-sixth parallel opposite the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, and then bears to the westward throughout the voyage. 
By the new overland railroad route by way of Granger and Baker 
City, Portland will be many miles nearer Chicago, Saint Louis, and 
New York than San Franciseo,and the transcontinental route to Japan 
and China will be at least five hundred miles shorter via the Colum- 
bia River than by the old way of San Francisco. Along this line of 
progress and growth there is rolling onward toward us of the Pacific 
a ceaseless tide of immigration, an irresistible stream pouring over 
the plains of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Dakota, and rolling 
rapidly toward the golden sunset of the west. It is coming, coming, 
and when the flood-gate barriers are opened by the hand of capital 


| and labor and avenues of steel have united us with the East, who 


can tell what the grand future has not in store for the Northwest ? 
While speaking of growth by immigration westward, I have been 
struck by the novelty and force of an idea advanced by an able and 
well-informed writer and an old pioneer of Oregon. He says: 
IF OUR PILGRIM FATHERS 

had landed at the mouth of the Columbia or the Golden Gate, instead of Plymouth 
Rock, can any man believe that their posterity would ever have settled the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains as long as they could get land enough here to keep 
them from starvation? The terrible cold, the excessive heat, the frightful hurri 


| canes, the long winters, and the thousand and one other ‘‘ drawbacks" over there 


would have turned back the tide of immigration from this coast as long as there 
was ground enough here for aman to stand on. Providence wisely ordered that 
in settling America the most uninviting part of it should be settled first, and set 
tled by a people whose austere manners, rugged constitution, and rigid theology 
better harmonized with the discouraging features the New World presented than 
they would have done with more delicate organizations reared on this coast. The 
Pacific coast was reserved for an improved posterity. 

But as the latter portion of the feast is generally the best, so, indeed, 
*'Time’s noblest empire is the last.” How different would have been 
their sitnation had our Pilgrim Fathers landed in the Northwest in- 
stead of Plymouth Rock. There an abundance wouid soon have blessed 
their labors, while at Plymouth Rock their lot was one of danger, 


| starvation, and exposure, and many were the lives lost amid the fear- 


ful rigors of New England winters. Onthe Pacific their cattle could 
often have grazed the year around without food from the hand of 
man, while through famine and cold they perished on the Atlantie. 
The dangers, difficulties, and exposures of the pioneer who settled 
that northwest country were all in going across the continent; but 
in New England their troubles began upon their arrival. Again, +! 
took a hundred years and more for them tosurround themselves with 
many of the blessings and comforts of life which were realized by 
our northwest pioneers in the brief space of afew years. 
RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIONS. 

As people come our country develops and our productions increase, 
Even now we are a very great producing section. Wheat is one of 
our greatest staples, and its production has increased nearly fourfold 
in the last ten years. Our surplus is sent abroad, and while we 
demand cheap transportation our policy is also to build up our home 
markets and to encourage the presence of manufactures in all possi- 
ble, legitimate ways, thus retaining our productions, as far as possible, 
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like healthy blood to circulate throughout our body-politic, giving 
health and vigor to every part. 

We are unusually endowed with facilities by nature, as abundance 
of the raw material for building or manufacturing can be supplied, 
and the power is everywhere available, in the thousands of water- 


falls and streams and the coal and wood for fuel, unexcelled by any | 


State in the Union. 

The superintendent of census in our State estimated that our area 
of good timber on the Pacific Northwest, which only grows on the 
best of soil, capable, when denuded of its timber, of producing any- 
thing, exceeds that of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the great 
lumber-producing region of America; and he further calculates that 
the day is nigh at hand when our lumber industry will reach the 
figures of the pineries of the Upper Mississippi and the lakes. 

Over many acres of our rich lands are forests of yellow tir, cedar, 
pine, spruce, hemlock, and in smaller quantity oak, maple, cotton- 
wood, ash, dogwood, and alder. The fir is the staple, both in the 
quantity and the uses to which it may be applied. It is successfully 
used for the construction of large and durable ships, for houses, furni- 
ture, fencing, and heat, and for other purposes of civilization. Cedar 
in sufficient quantity exists to supply the demand for material ealcu- 
lated to withstand the moisture of the climate. The bark of the hem- 
lock is of excellent quality for tanning, and is used for that purpose. 
For wagons and farm implements the oak is in use, much of which is 
as firm and elastic as the oak obtained in other countries. 

The cottonwood, found in large tracts along the streams, makes 
good rails, and is a source of industry for the manufacture of barrels, 
Staves of this wood are sent by the ship-load to San Francisco. Ele- 
gant and durable furniture is made from our maple alder, fir, and ash. 

In every portion of the wide extended territory west of the Cas- 


cades may be found huge firs, as high as from two hundred to three | 


hundred feet, and straight as the line of a plumb. 

Chestnuts and walnuts, rivaling those found elsewhere in size and 
fullness, have been grown by cultivation, and most ofthe trees growing 
in the forests of the Atlantic States will thrive in the Pacitic North- 
west if transplanted. 


Underneath these extensive forests and rich soil in many piaces are | 


valuable coal-mines and iron-beds which will soon be brought into 
requisition, and vast smelting works and forges and rolling-mills 
will light the darkness of our nights and roll the iron bands that 
shall bind our various sections together and us with our sister States. 
With the presence of the skilled laborers and artisans drawn from 
abroad consuming our tlour and our beef and our vegetables, with 
all the advantages of home markets, quick returns, and high prices, 
and avoiding the annual drain uponour country’s producing capacity 
and money supply, saving all unnecessary cost of transporting our 
products abroad and our imported manufactured articles, we can 
then not only become independent in fact and mutually advanta- 
geous to ourselves, but we can even turn the scales, and, availing our- 
selves of our superior situation, naturally become the manufacturers 
for others, drawing their raw material from them and returning the 
manufactured article. The importance of this policy none can over- 
estimate. 

Be this as it may, to-day the subject of great interest to us is that 
of sufficient and cheap transportation—tacilities for carrying our 
people and their products, and of cost when carried. Commerce fol- 
lows two great competitive channels, the 

NATURAL WATER-COURSES 
wnd the artificial railways; and while private capital will build the 
latter, to the General Government alone our country looks for the im- 
provement of our water transit—our rivers and our harbors. The 
development of a new country depends much on the cheapness of its 
transportation. Freights and fares should be regulated with regard 
tothe cost and risk of the service rendered, and not upon the fatal oppo- 
site principle adopted by greedy, avaricious, and little minds, of how 
much the producer can stand and yet live and produce. When such 
i. dangerous policy prevails the people justly become agitated and 
restless, and restraining legislation is demanded, and serious conflicts 
between the government and the powerful creatures of that govern- 
ment become imminent. So the part of true political wisdom is to 
pursue such courses as time, experience, and reason have repeatedly 
suggested. The uniform lesson has been that water-ways are the 
natural competitors of railways—not that they always carry the trade, 
but that they compel the railways to keep their ratesof charges within 
due bounds. Take illustrations from the East. Four wealthy, power- 


ful trunk lines of steel rails run from the interior to the seaboard of 


the Atlantic, possessing, with others, a power of forming a vast ‘‘ pool- 
ing” combination to control the rates of 
THE CARRYING TRADE 

and keep them uniform; yet, notwithstanding, there is a periodical 
rise and fall in their charges. However much we may regard rail- 
ways as masters of the situation who may raise their rates at pleasure 
in the winter when all the water-ways are frozen, yet, as spring opens 
the free lakes and the Erie Canal—that crowning work of De Witt 
Clinton—yes, even days and weeks before, as they compete for the 
carrying of grain which they know will soon have an opportunity 
to go by a free water-course, down tumble the rates. It is not near 











| niles out to sea. 
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it can carry them. This very fact keeps rates within reasonable 
bounds, and with far greater potency than all other powers combined, 
The lakes and the Erie Canal affect not only the parallel lines, but 
also all lines to the seaboard, to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
elsewhere as well as the route to New York; for although these sey 
eral points have no direct water communication with the West, yet, 
as they are competing points, a fallin freights to one affects all, 
Then again, competition with the Mississippi River, more especially 
since the improvement of its mouth, affects nearly the whole of the 
interior. It regulates the cost of transportation on all the railroads 
to the seaboard (now far cheaper than ever before known) and in- 
creases their direct export trade; and so will the improvement of the 
water-ways of our great Northwest—the Columbia River, the Snake, 
the Clearwater, the Willamette, the Umpqua, and their several triby 
taries, together with our harbors at Yaquina, Coos Bay, and Port 
Orford, and our small rivers. 

The grand sweep of the regulating and competitive influences 
which the opening up of all these rivers and harbors would produce 
could scarcely be overrated, and it would be felt the year round, as 
our rivers are seldom closed by ice, and never for a sufficient length 
of time for the effect to be serious. The Columbia River moves along 
its course of over 1,200 miles with a mighty and irresistible stream, 
cutting its way through the Cascade Mountains—a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevadas, over which California has to climb. When it is 
improved, it will be a great, broad, open, deep and free highway for 
the use of all, and its intluence cannot help but be grandly beneficial. 
A free river and a deep and safe channel to the sea and over the bar 
is and should be the policy of the Northwest. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA—THE RIVER OF THE NORTHWEs1 


An expenditure of a moderate sum upon its entrance will insure a 
wonderful improvement, and will render it better than the harbor 
entrance of any great American city. Nature has revealed in its his. 
tory a most significant lesson. 

Ages ago its mouth was like a great bay, reaching from the blufi 
bound Washington Territory line to the bluffs south of Clatsop 
Plains. The prevailing and strong winds, during most of the year, 
along the coast, come from the south or southwest. This has caused, 
for the greater portion of each year, a strong shore current of water 
which carries sand and silt up the coast to the northward. The 
effect has been to fill in what was once a bay, and to build up, through 
the long lapse of time, the low, sandy bottom now known as Clatsop 
Plains. The presence of vast quantities of shells and the remains of 
sea-life everywhere in and on the plains, and the numberless sand 
dunes are some of the strong corroborating facts demonstrating this 
growth. The effect of this action has been to deflect, as the sand 
plains grew, the channel or channels of the mouth gradually over 
toward the north bluff bank. In the course of time a natural limit 
for the plains was reached; but the same causes have continued to 
operate under the surface of the water, and a still further submarine 
spit growth has resulted, and has, through succeeding years, formed 
what is now known as Clatsop -Spit, and which still has a con- 
stant growth in the same general direction, under water. 

It will be seen that this regular growth under the unvarying law 
is a great natural aid to the improvement of the river entrance, fo 
it is a primary proposition among engineers the world over that the 
width of the mouth of a stream should be so regulated that it shall 
bear a proper ratio to the volume of water discharged, and it is « 
principle of common sense, as well as of science, that the narrower you 
make a river’s mouth, so long as you do not unduly impede the neces- 
sary flow of water, the further out into the ocean the inevitable bar 
will be, the farther down it will be to it, and the deeper will be the 
channel-way through it. The reason is manifest: a good strong 
current will overcome the opposing elements of the sea and carry the 
sand and silt much farther out into the ocean, and cause a much 
deeper channel through this deposit, acting on the principle of the 
nozzle placed on the end of a hose. It is this principle which gives to 
the Golden Gate its good name. There the bluffs on each side, a mile 
only apart, insure a straight channel out to sea, with the bar, like « 
half moon, reaching around from shore to shore, and seven miles out 
in the ocean to where the center and most forcible part of the curren! 
cuts through the bar—through the center of this half moon—and ther, 
through the cut, it is thirty feet deep at low water, without chang: 
or variation. Widen the passage-way of the Golden Gate, and thu» 
lessen the force of the current, and the bar will form nearer in a! 
the channel through it will shoal. Widen it still more, and ill-defined 
shoals and crooked and shallow channels would be the inevitabl 
result, and the well-merited reputation of the Golden Gate would then 
be gone, never to return until the gate-way could again be narrowe' 

But to the history of the mouth of the Columbia, This narrow!!s 
process nature is constantly carrying on. Our first knowledge comes 
from the plat made by Broughton, under Admiral Vanconver, wh \!s 
ited the Columbia in 1791. Its claim to accuracy in some respects !> 
disputed; but this much is certain, that Clatsop Spit had grown ou! 
until there was but one channel, straight to the sea, with a bar 0! 
the same general half-moon shape as at the Golden Gate, with twent) 
seven feet at low-water through its center and between five and s/s 
This with an average rise and fall of tide of ove! 


so practical a question to the producer to know whether a water-way | seven feet gave over thirty-four feet on the “bar,” as it is called. 
does carry the products when parallel with railways as to know that | Clatsop Spit had grown until there were but two miles between !'s 











end and the opposite bluff, Cape Disappointment, and there was no 
sand Island. No additional survey was made until forty-eight years 
later, that of Sir Edward Belcher, in 1839. During this time the 
spit continued to grow, and in all human probability, as it narrowed 
the passage-way, still continued to impréve the depth over the bar. 

But another cause had ere 1839 entered as an important factor. 
This long and growing spit had acted as an ever-increasing under- 
surface dam against the waters of the mighty Columbia. As it ex- 
tended northward, driving the channel before, much surface water 
escaped over it, until at some period between those surveys of 1791 
and 1839, when possibly with an unusual flood-tide and a consequent 
vast body of accumulated back-water in the river, and perhaps a 
<torm combining, the ebb breaking over this underlying spit cut a 
new channel or swash across it, and two channels to the sea had 
formed instead of one, the part of the spit cut off becoming what is 
now known as Sand Island, and the splendid work of nature for years 
was destroyed ina brief period. Like a good tree that had sent forth 
its limb and borne thereon its blossoms and grown its fruit until the 
limb had become so long and so heavy that it broke—the work of time 
was gone, only to be renewed by slow and steady growth again, and 
instead of one straight channel, with twenty-seven feet at low tide, 
two crooked channels, since known as the north and south channels, 
with probably twenty feet of water, was the result. But nature again 
renewed her work of building up the spit. The same great, power- 
ful agency which produced this growth caused Sand Island to move 
also in the same direction; but the combined effect of this force and 
the river channels deflected the course of Sand Island a little inward, 
much more so than the spit. This process continued until Sir Edward 
Belcher made his survey of 1839. 

The movement of Sand Island, together with the peculiar conforma- 
tion of Baker’s Bay and Cape Disappointment, had in the meanwhile 
the effeet to swing the north channel around from its former west- 
erly direction and turn it southerly or down toward the south chan- 
nel. The growth of the spit was forcing or throwing the south 
channel in a more northerly direction, so that when Belcher surveyed 
it he found much of the water of the south channel flowing over into 
the north channel, with a bar at the point of junction of twenty-one 
feet at low water; but in the thus strengthened north channel, and 
nearly three miles further to sea, there was about twenty-four feet. 
Clatsop Spit had probably been cut off about a mile and one-half 
back, and in 1839 and 1841 Sand Island, the portion cut off, still 
blocked the entrance-way of the river. 

The next survey was by Admiral Wilkes, in 1841. In the mean 
time a very rapid growth of Clatsop Spit of nearly half a mile had 
united completely all the waters of both channels at the point of 
junction seen on the map of 1839, and the increased force of current 
gave a bar between four and five miles out at sea, with twenty-six 
feet at low water. This map shows the same relative northerly 
movement of Sand Island, although the island was still in the en- 
trance-way between Cape Disappointment and Point Adams. 

We now arrive at a more variable period, revealed by the next 
survey in 1851. Clatsop Spit shows another growth of a few hundred 
yards; but the middle sand bank, or Sand Island, which in 1541 oc- 
cupied more than three-fourths of the mouth of the river between 
the cape and the spit, and which had hitherto much the same effect 
unarrowing the channel-ways as an extended spit, had moved in- 
ward until but little more than one-half of the intervening space 
was oceupied by it, and, being elongated in the direction of itggeneral 
course, had again caused two bar channels instead of one. ‘The sue- 
cessive surveys from then until now disclose the continuous opera- 
tion of this great, powerful agency—southerly winds and currents— 
aconstant growth of the spit and the steady movement inward of 
Sand Island, This has not, however, improved the bars or channels, 
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turning into the proper place to aid in its proper work the vast body 
of water now wasting its scouring force over the spit, thus utilizing 
all the scouring capacity of the ebb tide and without interfering 
with the flood. The sand would fill in and back up around the jetty 
until it would be one solid, immovable, and durable wall forever, the 
immense body of fresh water protecting the wood from the teredo 
until the packing sand insured its complete protection. Colonel 
Gillespie thought that eight thousand feet of pile-dike would be 
sufficient, which, however, if not, could be extended at will. This 
work, he estimated, would cost but $430,000, and he recommended 
it all to be made at one appropriation, and urged the expenditure 
with great earnestness. He stated in his report that he had no 
doubt but that the maintenance of a deep-water channel was depend- 
ent upon the building up of Clatsop Spit, and the holding of it in 
position where it now is. 

General Wright, Chief of Engineers, referred this recommendation 
to the advisory board of engineers in New York, which, however un- 
intentional on the part of this able and distinguished officer, was like 
sending it to its graveyard. This learned board in their report 
reviewed the history of the mouth of the Columbia, yet probably 
through lack of careful personal examination of the locality and per- 
sonal observation of the phenomenon, did not realize the deep sig- 
nificance of that history—the operation of the powerful forces and 
principles which I have attempted to outline—at least I find no refer- 
ence to it in their report. They state ‘‘that the growth of Clatsop 
Spit has unfortunately been associated with a great deterioration of 
navigation over the bar:” and that ‘‘ the present extent and position 
of Clatsop Spit” (alluding to its running north and south) ‘ consti- 
tutes a hurtful feature of the outlet; and that it would be a bene 
ficial change if it were set back in the place which it formerly occu- 
pied, in a direction nearly west.” 

It seems surprising to me that a learned board, called upon to ad- 
vise the Chief of Engineers of the United States, and who pass in 


judgment upon the plan of a Government engineer of character and 


standing, who had been three years in personal charge, supported 
by able and experienced assistants, (all personally familiar with the 
locality and surroundings,) should have been so mistaken in their 
facts and so misled in their conclusions; for, while it will readily be 
admitted that in 1841, when there was twenty-six feet at low water 
and a good channel, that Clatsop Spit did not, in its main body, ex- 
tend so far north as it does to-day, when we have crooked channels 
and much shallower water; yet this fact should not have misled the 
board, for Clatsop Spit had then been broken off and the part broken 
off—Sand Island—formed still a part of the general extension of the 
spit, serving, as I have before stated, as an extended spit toward 
the opposite bluff, blocking the passage-way of the mouth of the 
river and narrowing the channels on each side thereof until the 
aggregate channel-way was only about one mile in width, on a line 
from the spit to the bluff, whereas to-day along the same line, al- 
though the spit has grown much further, yet the old part of the 
spit cut off—Sand Island—having moved inward from the entrance, 
the mouth of the river in channel-way is a half mile wider than then. 
Neither have the channels come together beyond as they did then, 
to thus unite their scouring force upon the bar on the outside. 
While the spit has constantly grown, the gain in thus narrowing 
the river mouth has been lost through the moving inward of Sand 
Island from the entrance-way. At that time Sand Island occupied 
more than three-fourths of the intervening space between the spit 
and the opposite bluff; but to-day, after the lapse of forty-one years, 
searcely one-fifth is occupied by the now elongated middle sands. 
The great cause before referred to, while building up the spit and 
causing its constant growth toward the opposite bluff and to that 
extent narrowing the river’s mouth, has also driven Sand Island 


if 
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lor Sand Island has still parted the waters, causing two channels, 
ind as the island has moved from the mouth of the river nearer to 


we eee 


further intothe widening river, and thereby out of the entrance-way, 
and thus really widened the mouth, and therefore the facts referred 


—— 


Baker's Bay it has thus widened the passage-way of the mouth far 
ore than the growth of the spit has contracted it. As a result, the 
aps all show crooked, shallow channels amid shifting sands, and 
displaying snecessive changes in depth, width, and direction at the 
ireak of every wind or tide or storm. This is the period that has 
given to the Columbia bar its bad name. 

The inward movement of Sand Island has caused a gradual shoal- 
ing of the north channel before it. 

Lately the slow and more northward advance inward of the island 
aud the growth of the spit have again had the effect to cause a swash 
irom the south to the north channel, somewhat similar to that of 
[39 and 1841, which gives assurance of some better entrance, at least 
temporarily, 

{ olone] Gillespie, the able and competent engineer in charge, see- 
ig the danger of Clatsop Spit swashing off again as it grew out; 
seclig how nature was constantly building up a bank and narrow- 
ig the entrance, and realizing the necessity of preserving and sus- 
taining the spit and building up and maintaining a bank thereon ; 

| other words, as nature sent out its limb from the tree and grew 
‘s heavy cluster of fruit upon it, to support it, prop it up, and 
aintain it, recommended the erection of a strong pile-dike or jetty 
‘long upon the inside of the spit, with piles sunken by hydraulic 
rocess and inlaid with mattresses and stones between, dumped from 
‘tramway thereon or from scows, thereby not only strengthening 

‘ Inaintaining the spit from ever breaking off again, but also 
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to by the board on examination strengthen Colonel Gillespie’s plan. 
These facts show conclusively that the growth of the spit has by no 
means been the cause of the deterioration of the entrance bar, but 
that the deterioriation has been caused by the widening effect on 
the mouth by the inward movement of Sand Island, and that had 
the growth of the spit not occurred the condition would have been 
that much worse. 

Again, the aggregated channel-way of the mouth of the Columbia 
is not only now divided all the way out to and over the bar, thus 
destroying much of its otherwise united force ona single cut through 
the bar which it possessed in 1841, and much of its water now wast 
ing over the spit, but it is also to-day one-half mile wider on account 
of the inward movement of Sand Island. 

Then, again, take the Vancouver survey of 1791, when the Colum 
bia had the best channel and bar ever known, thirty-four feet at 
high water, and one straight channel to the sea. Clatsop Spit, be- 
fore it had broken off, was then nearly one mile longer than it is to- 
day, and therefore one mile nearer the opposite bluff, and its sand 
was piled up much higher than now. How, in the face of these facts, 
the board could say that the growth of Clatsop Spit had been asso- 
ciated with a deterioration of the bar, or how they could advise 
that it be “set back” is more than I can comprehend. With all 
deference and earnestness I submit, even to secure the same situation 
we had in 1841, that it would afford no remedy whatever to set back 
the spit and thus widen the entrance unless Sand Island be “set 
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back” to narrow it. But, inasmuch as the great, overpowering 
forces of nature, the southerly winds and curients, have moved the 
spit and the Sand Island forward for years or ages, forces which will 
continue for all time to come and long after the distinguished board 
shall have been gathered to their fathers, I respectfully submit 
that it will require something more potent than a board of engineers 
in the city of New York, however able, to “‘ set back” either of them. 


The board speak of returning Clatsop Spit to its former position, | 
| of San Francisco : 
that Clatsop Spit in 1241 ran east and west, instead of north and | 


«in a direction nearly west,” and all through their report assume 


south, as it really did. They evidently have confounded the bar in 
the maps of 141 and 1792 with Clatsop Spit, when they are entirely 
different—Clatsop Spit being the accumulation of sand-growth, 
caused by the southerly winds and currents, and the bar being the 
great half-moon bend of sand and silt which settles from the river 
water or is thrown up by the ocean tides at the points where the two 
forces meet and spend themselves in part against each other. This 
is ever the result the world over—a belt of sand wherever a strong 
river current meets the tidal forces of the ocean. The bar, then, like 
all other well-defined bars—like the present one at San Francisco, for 
instance—was in the form of a great elongated half moon, an elliptic 
or bow, whose ends touched the shores on each side of the mouth. 
At the Columbia in 1792 and in 1841 the bow, or, more properly 


speaking, the bar, existed, one end touching Cape Disappointment, | 


and curving out in the ocean the other end touched Clatsop Spit. 
As well say that Cape Disappointment then extended out west as to 
say that Clatsop Spit did. As well confound the bar and Cape Dis- 
appointment as the bar and Clatsop Spit. Simply because they both 
were composed of sand and touched each other should not mislead 
a board of engineers. Therefore when the board say that Clatsop 
Spit should be set back and placed east and west, they not only, in 
my judgment, advise the impossible, but would put it back where it 
never was. 


If a sand bank is desired out there, running westerly as it did in | 


1791 and 1841, let us aid and sustain nature in building up Clatsop 
Spit until the rivercurrents are so driven to the northward as to wear 
away enough of the submerged portion of Sand Island, and a deep sin- 
glechannel washes out to sea, overabar seven miles or more out with 
twenty-six, twenty-seven, or thirty feet of waterat low tide, and we 
shall have the sand belt, but not tillthen; yet it will be the bar and 
not Clatsop Spit. This is the true idea for the Columbia. We want 
but one bar channel and then we will have a good one. 


| And this brings me to the 


| necessary—which by the way was equally incorrect. 


amounted to $45,413. 
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| bar, as I verily believe, in time ten miles out at sea, with abundanes 


of water to float any vessel over it in almost any weather. As it jg 
now, vessels not of the largest draft are at times detained for weeks— 
even months—awaiting water enough to pass out with their careo 

“ast objection, and that is: a 
Third. The idea of the board that no improvement of any kind was 
a; ( ‘ : Let me quote 
the following dispatch, which I clipped, recently, from the Bulletin 


The Eureka, which arrived here [Portland] yesterday, reports eighteen yesse 
off the Columbia River bar. 
harbor ready to cross out; 


7" Is 
Twenty vessels, loaded and cleared, are lying in the 


and this dispatch is but an illustration of whatis frequently occurring 
at this point. The loss of the Great Republic is a signiticant illys. 
tration of another evil closely allied with the present condition of 
the bar. While not wrecked on the bar, and aside from all consid- 
eration of carelessness, yet a straight channel to the sea (which is 
always the counterpart to a good bar when the body and current of 
the water is sufficient, as they are in the Columbia) would have 
saved the noble vessel whose hulk now rests on Sand Island to attest 
the dangers of crooked channels immediately inside as well as over 
the bar. 

From a list of vessels foreign-bound crossing the Columbia River 
bar from June, 1881, to January, 1882, carefully compiled by the Asto- 
ria Chamber of Commerce and presented to Congress to-day, it wil] 
be seen that of eighty-six vessels, drawing from fifteen to twenty-two 
feet and having a total value of nearly seventeen million dollars, 
sixty-five were detained from one to forty-two days, and that the 
total direct loss thereby for demurrages of vessels and interest on cargo 
This list omits the large coasting trade in 
steamships and sails to all points between Puget Sound and San 
Francisco, neither does this include the loss for detention of vessels 
coming in over the bar, some of which have been compelled to wait 
outside as long as thirty days at a time. 

From the same detailed statement it appears that in the last four 
years the loss from wrecks on account of crooked channels and lack 


| of water on the bar, simply, and not counting the costs to other ves- 


sels for repairing damages caused by striking on the bar, has amounted 
to $518,724. 

In addition to the above I have just been advised by the president 
of the Astoria Chamber of Commerce of the complete wreck of the 
bark Corsica, of eight hundred and sixteen tons, drawing nineteen 


As the plans of Colonel Gillespie were disapproved, it. becomes a | and a half feet, while being towed out over the bar, March 1, the 


matter of interest to learn the assigned reasons. They were: 
First. That the pile-dike ‘‘ would be too short to effect the pur- 
pose.” Very well, I answer, then extend it. 
Second. But they say, “If extended far enough to be effectual it 


would consolidate Clatsop Spit in position and extent,” just what is | 


| 
| 


vessel having struck seven times and become a total wreck ; loss of 
vessel, $32,000; cargo of wheat, $46,838; total, $78,838. He adds: 


The Reporter lately came in with railroad-iron after lying off the bar forty days. 


The larger class of vessels loaded with railroad material for the 


needed, “and constitute a hurtful impediment to a future improve- | Willamette Valley and Columbia Basin have been compelled to go 


ment of the channels.” 
How sound this conclusion is let an intelligent and deeply in- 


terested people answer; for there can be no reasonable doubt, in view | largely increased expense. 


of the history of this great river, or the foregoing facts which I have 
carefully taken from the maps of the Engineer Department, but that 
our policy should be to support and maintain Clatsop Spit as its 
growth proceeds, and that the protecting pile-dike should be ex- 
tended accordingly. 

There need be no fear of the spit growing too far. There would 
be if it were growing toward the inner bay, for then the same troubles 
might arise as have arisen at other points on our coast; but as it is 
growing northward directly toward the bold bluff of Cape Disappoint- 
ment (and the pile-dike and river current would prevent it doing 
otherwise) it will force the current of the Columbia over until 
stopped by the bluff, when no encroaching sand-spit can eudanger 
the channel, as the powerful current itself at the right place and 
unable to go beyond would let the sand-spit come just so far and no 
farther. ‘The current force of this river is very powerful. To give 
some idea of what the Columbia can do in a “ freshet,” I quote from 
a letter from Professor W. D. Lyman in a recent Scribner: 

During the flood of last summer the Columbia rose at Umatilla about forty- 
five feet; at The Dalles, fifty-one; at the Upper Cascades about sixty; while at 
Portland, twelve miles from the junction of the Willamette and Columbia, the for- 
mer was backed up to a height of twenty-eight feet above low-water mark. At 
Vancouver, where the ordinary width of the Columbia is a mile and a half, the 
flood extended to a width of six miles. To give some idea of the immensity of 
waters ensuing from the snows of our great western mountains, I might add that 
at The Dalles the mass of water superimposed on the low stage of the river was 
fifty-one feet thick, a mile wide, and moving at the rate of nine miles per hour. 
For several days it rose at the rate of an inch an hour. Its hourly increase was 
therefore enough to make a large creek, while its daily increase was just about 
equivalent to such a river as the Hudson. 





to San Francisco, and thence to be lightened in smaller coasters, or 
to Puget Sound, and thence transmit across the land by railroad at 
And yet the New York board thought 
nearly two years ago, that no improvement was needegl, but time has 
proven otherwise. Why, Mr. Speaker, the commerce of the Colum- 
bia suffers now, all told, enough in one year to equal the entir 
amount asked for by Colonel Gillespie. 

On this whole subject my personal knowledge of the locality and 
carefuBinvestigation induce me unhesitatingly to declare my belief 
that the three gentlemen in the city of New York constituting the 
board were wrong and Colonel Gillespie was right ; and the engineer 
in charge still stands by his recommendation, and the people of the 
great Northwest stand by his report. 

It will be seen by any one who takes the trouble to examine the 
maps of the barred harbor entrances of leading maritime ports the 
world over that the Columbia is peculiar to itself. Its capacity for 
permanent and great improvement is far greater than that at New 
York, or the mouth of the Mississippi, or the Delaware, While San 
Francisco has much the deepest water over its bar of any leading 
port inthe United States—thirty feet at low-water, and probably a 
inean rise of four feet more—yet the Columbia River once equaled 
it, and can be made to equal it again. How much more might be 
done no one can determine; but this much is certain, that more 
fresh water scours out over the mouth of the Columbia River than 
over any other single bar in the United States. Nature is gradually 
doing the work for us, and all we have to do is to confirm and main- 
tain her work. Clatsop Spit, in its growth, is to-day in constant 
danger of again breaking off. Let the work of improvement be com- 
menced immediately, for delays are dangerous, 

In thus contracting the channel and throwing the bar or sand de- 


I believe it to be trne that the Columbia River carries off a volume | posit far out into the deep ocean, unlike many other prominent places 


of water almost equaling the great Mississippi. It has been esti- 


where improvements are being made, the sand deposit will be con- 


mated that the volume of water in the Spokane, a river that empties | stantly subject to cross or littoral currents which greatly assist in 


into the Columbia, at Spokane Falls about seven hundred miles from 


wearing away and removing the bar deposits. These strong shore 


the mouth of the Columbia, is greater than that of the-Ohio at Cin- | currents, I am informed, do not exist at the South Pass of the Missis- 
cinnati. Though not so wide as the Mississippi the channel of the | sippi, nor at New York where Sandy Hook and Long Island deflect 


Columbia, fed by the rainsof winter and the melting snows on mount- 


them away, nor San Francisco, where the bar (fortunately not in need 


ain ranges in summer, is of great average depth and its current rapid | of the scouring force of these currents) is eight miles inside of a line 


and strong. And this mighty stream, freer from sediment than any 
other American river, flowing out of one mouth only, (and not a 
half dozen,) would form a grand, deep, straight channel, with a 


from Point Reyes to Pescadero Point. ; ae 
President Hayes, in one of his messages, after visiting this el 
derful country and learning of its necessities, earnestly recommend 
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the permanent improvement of the channel at the mouth as an “ur- 
gent need.” It is the present inlet and outlet of nearly the whole of 
the Northwest; and in urging the importance of the improvement of 
the mouth of the Columbia let me say thgt it is the only river in this 
great commercial Republic which will receive at favorable periods 
a deep sea-going vessel one hundred and twenty miles into the in- 
erior. 

I shall now try to give some idea of the present and prospective 

COMMERCE OVER THE BAR; 

and, first, as to the growth in my own State alone: 

Comparing our productions in the year 1480 with those of 1870— 
during which time our population doubled nearly—we find that in 
1280 we produced nearly twelve million bushels of wheat, an increase 
of over fourfold ; and the last year it was estimated at nearly fourteen 
million. We have nearly doubled in the last two years. Was any- 
thing like this ever known before ? 

In 1880 we produced nearly four and one-half millions of bushels 
of oats, a twofold increase ; of barley, nearly nine hundred thousand 
bushels, over fourfold increase; of wool nearly six million pounds, 
or nearly sixfold increase. During the same time our manufactures 
nearly doubled. 

It is, however, in wheat production, as seen, that we excel. These 
figures give us over seventy bushels to each inhabitant. Our pre- 
eminence in this respect is seen by comparison with the rate per in- 
habitant generally in this country, that being about eighteen bushels; 
inthe Middle States a little over three bushels, and in New England 
about one-fourth of a bushel. This immense yield is from a small 
fraction of our tillable soil only, and even the whole of Oregon is but 
a small fractional part of the grand section—the Northwest. A me- 
morial to Congress presented from the Washington Territorial Legis- 
lature estimates in eastern Washington alone a wheat capacity of 
42,000,000 bushels annually. As the late Bishop Haven said, in the 
Zion’s Herald: 

It is a great country, and should I express my mind fully about it I would be 
suspected of writing in the interest of some railroad company or land speculators. 

Take the salmon industry: while it was said that the English 
commissioner agreed to surrender Oregon “because a country in 
which a salmon does not rise to the fly could not be worth very 
much,” yet on the river there are thirty-five canneries which during 
this last year packed for export 540,000 cases, worth over $2,700,000. 
On my way here, standing on the deck of the steamship California, 
which by the way had to wait two days to get over the bar, Mr. Lien- 
webber, a prominent citizen of my State, informed me that $785,000 
gold coin had been paid out that season to fishermen for fish caught 
in the waters within the range of our vision. 

The immense tonnage of the Columbia, present and especially pros- 
pective, calls for increased facilities for shipment; larger vessels, 
deeper draft, more tonnagecapacity. Our coasting trade with San 

Francisco employs iron steamships, every few days, of over 2,000 tons. 
The average draft of our grain fleet to Europe is probably eighteen 
feet, but these are often delayed to the great annoyance and expense 
of all interested therein, The voyage is so long that economy re- 
quires the latgest and deepest vessels which we cannot now procure. 
Even if they could not carry a full cargo up the river after entering, 
should they desire to ascend as far as they could go they could transfer 
or lighter, as heretofore, in part; and on return to Astoria could finish 
cargo, and thus materially benefit the transportation interests of the 
people. You of the East whose capital is doing so much to develop our 
country are deeply interested in all these matters. Your people who 
contemplate emigration are also. The commerce of the world is con- 
cerned, It is of the greatest importance that your vessels and the 
ships of the world can safely reach their destination in our North- 
west, and safely and profitably depart. These ships last year carried 
out over that bar, in value, over $14,000,000 of exports. What will 
it not be in the development of the nigh future? Another thonght: 
improve the river and large steam vessels will take the place of sail, 
and instead of the greater proportion of vessels coming in ballast 
and charging higher rates through lack of cargoes, large immigration 
will follow on these lines, thus not only diminishing the cost of wheat 
carriage but causing the upbuilding and development of ourcountry. 
_ Onentering the Columbia we find the prosperous and rapidly grow- 
ing commercial seaport Astoria, a distributing point for a vast scope 
of country teeming with all the grand elements of present and future 
wealth. Here is the center of the vast lumbering and salmon inter- 
ests, and vessels entering generally lighter for the up-river passage, 
and complete cargo on return, The improvements to be made above 
the shipping point of Astoria are generally classed as those of the 
LOWER COLUMBIA AND WILLAMETTE, 


The present principal distributing point for this northwest country, 
generally, is Portland, Oregon, over one hundred miles farther inland, 
at the head of ship navigation. From this point northward to Puget 
Sound, excepting a small gap soon to be completed, the North Pa- 
cilic Railroad extends. Southward the Oregon and California and the 
Oregon Central Railroads traverse the Willamette Valley, and will 
800n connect with the Central Pacific to San Francisco. From this 
point easterly extends the Columbia River through the gateway of 
the Cascade Mountains, along which the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company has nearly completed a railroad which forms part 
of the line of the Northern Pacific, and extends on easterly through 











the fine wheat lands of the fertile valley of the Walla Walla, and 
crosses the Snake River into the rich but undeveloped valley of 
the Pelouse; and the Northern Pacific, branching off northeasterly 
almost to the line of British Columbia, extends on toward the 
Eastern States. With this line of the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company will soon connect the Oregon Short Line, which ex- 
tends off in a southeasterly direction to the Union Pacific Railroad. 
To this distributing point most of the ocean vessels for the Columbia 
River ascend and descend with whole or part cargoes. Over this 
distance, by some conveyance of water or rail, by river or ocean 
craft, all the imports and exports coming or going through the mouth 
of the Columbia for the immense area of the northwest beyond this 
distributing point, must go, and the cheaper it can be carried the 
better. Experience suggests that deep-draft ocean vessels propelled 
by steam carry their foreign cargo up and their return cargo down, 
or such portion of cargo as the depth of water in the river permits, 
cheaper than by any other method of conveyance ; and every facility 
for transmission by deep-draft vessels inures to the benefit of every 
producer and consumer whose freight passes over this distance and 
route. 

It is claimed that wherever transportation, interstate and foreign, 
is carried part way by water and part way by land, deep-water trans- 
portation, being the cheapest, will be utilized as far as possible, 
and that commercial towns or the points where exchange is made 
from one method of transit to the other will be as near to the pro- 
ducer and consumer on the line over which the freight must neces- 
sarily pass as it is possible to secure reasonable water-carriage, and 
that another immutable law governing transportation is that ocean- 
going vessels, urged onward in competition by the capital of commerce, 
will crowd as near to the great body of producers as possible, and 
that for these reasons New York outgrows Boston, Philadelphia thrives 
one hundred and twenty-six miles inland, so does New Orleans. Mon- 
treal, six hundred and twenty miles from the ocean, excels Quebec. 
Chicago is another great illustration. Hamburg, the great maritime 
city of the continent of Europe, is 60 miles up the Elbe from the 
ocean; Bremen is 40 miles inland; Calcutta, 80 miles; Canton, 80 
miles; Glasgow, 21 miles; London, 60 miles; and Baltimore is over 
200 miles inland. 

Be that as it may, we know that great towns and many of them are 
the outgrowth of great countries. They are the great distributing 
points for trade and commerce, and advantages for one equally inure 
for the benefit of the other, and whatever helps ene builds up the 
other. The greater portion of vessels that come into the Columbia 
River have cargoes for producers and consumers beyond Portland, 
and load with cargoes from the same section, and those people inter- 
ested demand every facility for cheap transportation. It will be 
interesting to know also that the channel-way is almost entirely 
through mud bottom, and I believe no loss of vessel has ever oc- 
curred. The obstructions are at Hog’s Back, Walker’s Island Bar, 
St. Helen’s Bar, Mouth of Willamette, Post-Office Bar, and Swan 
Island Bar. To remove these obstructions we have two systems: 
annual dredging and contraction, protection or other devices for per- 
manent improvement, or a combination of both, which seems more 
reasonable. Thesystem of dredging has been resorted to in Glasgow 
until the Great Eastern can float where formerly was only a chan- 
nel of 33 feet. Also at Montreal, where 31 miles of continuous 
dredging changed a channel of 10 feet in depth to 25 feet, and ves- 
sels now carrying from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of freight daily ascend 
where formerly those of 400 tons were compelled to lighter. This 
was done at the immense cost of $1,200,000, but it allowed deep ves- 
sels to ascend cheaply 160 miles further; and where only 129,000 
bushels of wheat were shipped from Montreal before the work com- 
menced, in 1879 nearly ten and one-half million bushels were shipped 
from that port. To-day to insure a channel 100 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep at low water in the lower Columbia and Willamette, as esti- 
mated at my request by Captain Powell, engineer in charge, only 
137,418 cubic yards of mud and sand over an aggregate distance of 
14,400 feet, or 23 miles, will have to be removed. Vesselsare now con- 
stantly annoyed and always have been by these bars, and compelled 
to lighter both ways at great expense. ‘That the importance of this. 
ocean traffic may be fully realized, allow me to present u few inter-~ 
esting facts : 


The value of imports to Portland for the years 1880 and 1881. 


1880. | 18st. 


Country | 
abide bd ukasandiidskaseven enka ipenacwnes $311, 664 $431, 257 
ao ahs otigaibh s mbiaigalimmgenatsiie Kasia sin | 15, 902 | 24, 234 
I inns 6 oihacavescennnchahssaives suiaea | 84,808] 137, 234 
es i. cous ddacsuGaewdesadaanoedaee | 13, 833 | 10, 213 
PRE EI IIB a oe sn isccdecccceceacdesacccenccece. | 60,198} 26, 690 





ETA Sod ins wmaliw ou sanontiamaunbudiendunemeneee x 486, 160 639, 316 


The freight exports from Portland during the year 1880 of wheat 
were 1,762,515 bushels; in 1881, 4,076,508 bushels ; of flour, im 1880, 
180,663 barrels; in 1881, 374,480 barrels. 

This wheat and flour was exported principally to England and 
Ireland, and to Belgium, France, British Columbia, Hawaiian Islands, 
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and Hong-Kong, besides large amountsexported on board the fine iron 
steamships which run to San Francisco, now every four days, and 
there reshipped as California wheat, the amount of which I have 
been unable to learn. San Francisco being now a better entrance, 
ships prefer to come there, and we transfer much of our foreign ex- 
ports down to that port, thence to be reshipped abroad, all of which 
can be saved by improving the Columbia Bar and lower river. 


Vessels entercd at the port of Portland. 


1880. | 1881. 


Owned by— 


| 
Americans 
Foreigners 


10, 440 


oe =e tlle 7, 011 1: 
: 1 98, 941 


| 
No. | Tons. | No. | Tons 
sical 40 | 
| 


35, 619 1 


Vessels cleared from the port of Portland. 





Owned by _ 


| No. Tons. | No. | Tons. 
| 
| 
) 


Americans beebGwecaeteaseee ere a 6S 


26,913 | 29] 27,073 
Foreigners , : ; | 45 


39,611 | 118 101, 689 
} 

This shows a great increase in the last ten years, as in 1871 only 
eleven foreign vessels were cleared. The coastwise arrivals in 1881 
were 139; tonnage, 236,604. Clearances, 99; tonnage, 202,382. 

Portland in 1804 did the first work onthisimprovement. It built 
a dredge-boat, and after using it awhile turned it over to the Gov- 
ernment. The city has now imposed a tax upon its citizens of 
$34,000, to be expended by the Government in this important work. 
The entire estimate of the Engineer Department for present plans is 
$133,000, three-fourths of which they calculate can profitably be ex- 
pended this ensuing year—a very small sum compared with the bene- 
tits to be derived, and the interests of the immense section concerned 
demand its expenditure. 

By comparing the rates of ship charters and adding to the differ- 
ence charges for lighterage, it seems that on wheat alone, owing to 
these delays and difficulties on the way to the sea, during the last 
year our wheat producers lost upward of a quarter of a million dollars. 

As the freight of the Willamette Valley and Eastern Oregon and 
Washington has to pass over this channel-way, it cannot escape the 
tribute these bars levy, and the only safety lies in their removal. 

CANAL AND LOCKS AT THE CASCADES. 

One of the most important public works now in progress in this 
country is the construction of locks around the Cascades of the 
Columbia River. It is one of the keys which unlocks the great bars 
to the wonderful development of Eastern Oregon and Washington 
and large portions of Idaho and Montana, also of a portion of British 
Columbia, about half the size of Oregon, rich in mineral, timber, and 
agricultural wealth, whose trade will naturally flow into our bor- 
ders. Look at the situation. A high, rough, mountain range tra- 
verses the western coast of these United States from Mexico on the 
seuth to the British Possessions on the north. This range is known 
as the Sierra Nevadas in California and as the Cascade Range in Ore- 
gon and Washington, dividing as it does the great Northwest into 

wo sections of territory, and thereby excluding the greater of these 
sections from all connection with the Pacific seaboard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, mark this, that at only one point along this 
extensive mountain barrier is there a gateway bet ween the great inte- 
rior section and the Pacific Ocean. At this one point, on the boundary 
between Oregon and Washington, the Columbia River—freighted 
with the waters of the immense water-shed of the eastern section, 
waters from Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah from the south, and Mon- 
tana and British Columbia from the north and Idaho from the east— 
breaks in its onward progress through this mountain range on its 
way tothe deep water of the ocean. But while nature has done 
this much, the course of the river is obstructed by rapids at the Cas- 
cade, a place about half way through the pass. Around these rapids 
the Government is now constructing a canal, with lockage extensive 
enough to carry the largest-sized river steamers. 

The Government engineers estimate that they can profitably ex- 
pend $750,000 this ensuing year, allof which should be appropriated. 
Within two years at this rate the river at this point could be opened 
for navigation for the busy period of the year, and the grand gate- 
way thrown open for the free passage of commerce. As in a great 
funnel centering at this opening comes the trade from the North 
Pacific down from Northern Montana, and from the Union Pacific 
from Wyoming onthe south, while almost due north railroad survey- 
ors are now looking for a line from the grain fields of the Yakima 
along the mountain foot-hills aud down the Klickatat or White 
Salmon River to the gateway, and soon railroads will be extending 
almost due south from The Dalles along the Des Chutes and the Johr 
Day Rivers, gathering the trade even to the California and Utah line. 
Easterly along the Columbia River and now almost continuously 
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through the mountains extends the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s road on the southern side, while on the northern side 
from The Dalles east the Northern Pacific will ere long be built. 

Open the barrier and allow freight toreach The Dalles, that thriving 
distributing point east of the mountains, and even the wagon freighter 
could meet the river boats, for the freight will then be through the 
mountains. There the steamers from the seaboard towns could tap 
the region where great activity in railroad building already pre- 
vails, as it is easy to build railroads above The Dalles, though very 
difficult below. From the gateway in the mountains, like diverging 
rays, extend most of the roads in operation or process of construc. 
tion, and this is largely trae on both sides of the mountains, for last 
year over three hundred and fifty miles of railroad were built in the 
Northwest, and this year nearly five hundred more will be com- 
pleted. The Columbia, however, is the great artery either to carry 
the trade and commerce or to regulate the cost of transportation, 
and the policy that wise foresight demands is the opening of a deep 
ship-channel as far up as possible, and a channel for the largest- 
size river craft for the remainder. This policy not only develops 
the country but also necessarily all cities—distributing points—along 
its line. The Erie Canal not only was one great factor which made 
the Empire State but New York City also. So with Chicago to a 
large extent was the Illinois and Michigan Canal, connecting Illi- 
nois River with Lake Michigan; so with Toledo was the Wabash 
Canal from the Wabash River to Lake Erie, and so with Cleveland 
was the Ohio and Erie Canal. All the testimony taken before the 
Congressional committees this and previous Congresses shows conclu- 
sively that the great competition which the railroads eannot over- 
come is the grand system of natural and artificial water-ways in this 
country. 

Even the great trunk lines of the East in all their ramifications 
are governed by the quantity moving and the price of freight upon 
the lakes and Erie or Welland Canal or the Mississippi River, See 
what effect the opening of the water communication through the 
Mississippi had upon the transportation interests of the grain-grow- 
ers of the West. First, the direct export ef wheat abroad from Saint 
Louis, by way of New Orleans, was increased from a merely nominal 
amount in 1876 up to nearly sixteen million bushels in 1880; and, 
second, the cost of that transmitted by rail to New York was reduced 
nearly one-half. 

In England various parliamentary committees have reported that 
the most effective competition with railroads comes from water com- 
munication both natural and artificial. 

I mention it as a very significant fact that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, probably one of the wealthiest and most skillfully 
managed railway corporations in this country, now controls through 
purchase and lease nearly four hundred and fifty miles of canal navi- 
gation; and not only have they deemed it wise and business-like to 
buy these competing canals but also, as many heavy, bulky articles 
could thereby be more cheaply transported, they have greatly en- 
larged, improved, and are now using these canals. So the day will 
come when the bulky wheat of the grain fieldsof the plains of East- 
ern Oregon and Washington and Idaho will float by bagge or steamer 
down the Columbia to tide-water. 

Mr. Nimmo, jr., in his valuable report on the internal commerce 
of the United States, says that where water competes with rail it is 
the real governing force in regulating rates for bulky, heavy freight, 
like wheat, for instance, although on many other articles the efiect 
ishardly appreciable. 

The following facts show the direct iinportance of artificial water- 
ways or canals in the carrying trade. The grain receipts of New 
York were: 


Receipts by— 1876. 1878. 1880. 


Bushels. 
62, 561, 600 
85, 350, 079 


Bushels. 
71, 089, 815 
95, 414, 822 


Bushels. 
Canal and Hudson River .................... 31, 766, 400 
ai 5 ec each ava ct chee iGGGse aku ctnedale eet 59 047, 953 


But the indirect benefits in controlling railroad rates are ver) 
much greater, and it must also be borne in mind that the Erie Canal 
boats only carry to-day about two hundred and forty tons each, and 
the canal is only open on an average two hundred and twenty days 
in a year, ra : 

This canal was originally constructed by the State of New York, 
at a cost of $7,602,000, with a capacity for boats of seventy-eight 
tons burden. It has subsequently been enlarged at a total cost of 
$44,000,000. The total expenditures thereon for construction, mai 
tenance, repairs, with interest to the year 1866, were $140, 430,953. The 


total receipt from tolls up to that date with like interest amounted 


to $181,828,604, leaving a direct net profit from the Erie Canal 0! 
$41,397,651. The indirect profit to New York and to the great West 
has been absolutely incalculable. : 
The transportation interests of the people of Eastern ¢ yregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, connected with the improvement at the Cascades. 
is already great and rapidly growing. This last year, as near as 
have been able to learn, the surplus crop of wheat that was pion 
pelled to seek its market through this pass has been about ese 
tons. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, the total freight 
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from and to the city of Portland in river steamers was 268,045 tons, 
To give an idea of the wonderful increase constantly going on since, 
allow me to state that during last July it was 38,590 tons, as against 
16,058 tons the same month the year previous, and during August 
63,521 tons, as against 22,714 tons ; September, 58,578 tons, as against 
25,656 tons; October, 81,179 tons, as against 30,230 tons, or a total 
of 241,758 tons, as against 94,658 tons for the like period the year 
pefore, or a growth of nearly threefold in one year. 

So rapid has been the increase of products to be transported, so 
much more so than the increase of facilities, that for several years 
there has been a perfect blockade of freight at busy seasons when it | 
has to be transferred at the portages. 

The importance of water communication through this gateway 
and the competitive effect it will have cannot well be overrated. 
To-day a gigantic and powerful corporation controls all rates and 
fares through this outlet. The charges for transportation service 
over and along this river and around its portages have hitherto been 
excessively burdensome upon the production and consumption of this 
young and sparsely settled country. This immense burden the people 
of Eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have long borne, and 
these pioneers who are settling that vast territory are entitled to 
have opened the grand water highway which the God of nature has 
giventhem. They are entitled to the benefits of cheap transportation 
and to the development which it will bring. Nor de I believe that 
it is not to the interest of all engaged in transportation that this river 
be opened, for we observe elsewhere that one of the inevitable re- | 
sults of water lines is the incidental increase in traffic by rail. One 
of the most prosperous railwaysin the United States is the one which 
for tive hundred miles competes along the banks with the Erie Canal 
and the Hudson River. The competing rates develop the produc- 
tions and consumption of a country, and the railway makes greater | 
profit on increased freight at lower rates. The business developed 
hy water lines creates traffic in articles requiring speedy transport 
and articles that can bear rail rates. The railway passenger traffic 
is solely benefited by the growth of the country. While, therefore, 
free rivers directly benefit the entire section, the railroads compet- | 
ing share in the general prosperity, and wise foresight on the part 
of railroad management must see this result. 

The present plan is to secure low-water transportation during the | 
busy boating season, generally lasting about six months, by com- 
pleting the present lock and canal and the utilization of the natural 
river bed up to the foot of the present lock by the removal of reefs 
and projecting points, which plan can be easily adapted to an all- 
the-year-round system subsequently. It has received the unqualified | 
approval of an able board of engineers, composed of such competent 
and distinguished men as Colonels Stewart, Williamson, Houston, and | 
Gillespie, and General Weitzel. This last-named engineer had charge 
of the improvements on the locks at Louisville, on the Ohio, and 
also those around the falls at Saint Mary. 

It should be mentioned that with commendable wisdom, in view 
of the continued enlargement of other canals demanded by increased 
traftic, these locks are being constructed with sufficient capacity 
probably for all time to come. 

The low-water plan can also be adopted with equal success at The | 
Dalles as at the Cascades, and be equally utilized as the high-water | 
plan progresses. The river can be improved by blasting, and the 
removal of rocks for about twelve miles to the foot of Celilo Falls, 
where low-water locks can be constructed. 

Captain Powell, Lieutenant Price, Captain Poe, and myself, with 
others, on the 23d of September, 1880, ascended in an ordinary steam 
ferry-boat to the Big Eddy, four miles above The Dalles, without ditti- 
culty. 

The Dalles is over two hundred miles from the sea; beyond we 
have good all-the-year navigation on the main Columbia nearly 
two hundred miles, and in connection with Snake River the navi- 
gable water extends to Lewiston, Idaho ‘Territory, and thirty miles | 
beyond, making in all 369 miles of navigable water before any 
obstruction is reached; and with the exception of various places | 
which are susceptible of improvement along the course of the river, | 
through a country at present almost entirely unsettled, there is navi- | 
gable water nearly six hundred miles further, and reaching nearly 
two hundred and tifty miles into a rich and fertile region of British 
America; and, Mr. Speaker, these miles count, the Coluinbia River | 
being without the numerous curves and crooks of the Mississippi, 
Which in a general course distance between Saint Louis and New 
Orleans of about seven hundred miles, or a little more than the gen- | 
eral course distance from the Columbia River Bar to where the river | 
crosses the British line, measures about twelve hundred miles in | 
crooked river channel. 

It will doubtless be interesting to know in this connection that a | 
Valley route has been made by nature from the Pacific toward the | 
Atlantie— the route adopted by the North Pacific Railroad—and that 
dlong this line two of the great rivers of the country rise together 
wd, lowing in opposite directions, cut through all mountain barriers, 
«nd empty respectively into the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Ritz, to whom reference has hitherto been made, informs 
me that within the distance of one step he has been able to drink | 
from springs whose waters respectively run to the east and to the | 
West. Near this place, to accomplish mining purposes, the head | 











waters of the Missouri have actually been turned into the Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia—the waters of the Gulf of Mexico into the 
Pacific Ocean—and it may not be visionary to predict that the day 
may come when, through the discoveries of engineers’ surveys and the 
plans of engineering skill, water-way transportation may along this 
line unite the products of the Gulf with those of the Pacitic. 
THE UPPER WILLAMETTE AND YAMHILL RIVERS 

drain the Willamette Valley, a valley larger than Vermont or New 
Hampshire, nearly as large as Maryland, larger than Massachusetts 
or New Jersey, nearly three times as large as Connecticut, five times 
the size of Delaware, and ten times as large as the State of Rhode 
Island. Were this valley populated in proportion to the valley of the 
Ohio it would have 550,000 people ; or the valley of the Susquehanna, 
over 725,000; or the Merrimac River, 1,076,000; or as the Hudson or 
the Delaware Rivers, over 2,000,000 ; and were the valley settled as 
thickly as Massachusetts, it would support 2,500,000 people. This is 
the heart of the present settlement of the State. Oregon has already 
expended several hundred thousand dollars in opening the Willa- 
mette River by canal and locks to navigation at certain stages of 
water, from Portland as far up as Eugene City, one hundred and 
seventy-two miles by river. From this valley this last year by river 
and rail over 111,110 tons of freight were transported. The General 


| Government, during the last ten years, has made small annual ap- 


propriations to improve various bars and places, namely, at Rock 
Island, Polalley, Yamhill, Union, Beaver, and Lone Tree Bars, Me- 
Closkey’s Chute, Eola Bar, Rocky and Humphrey’s Rapids, Long 
Crossing, Buena Vista, Fickels, Pine Tree, Bruce’s and Stewart’s 
Bars, and Half-Moon Bend, and other places, and to remove snags 


| which accumulated along the heavily timbered river from annual 


freshets. The Engineers’ Department recommend an appropriation 
of $10,500—a very moderate sum, indeed, 

YAQUINA BAY, 
the outlet of the Yaquina River, drains one of the finest fruit-grow- 
ing and stock-raising regions of the Northwest. The hills, gradually 
drooping from the coast range to the ocean, were once covered with 
immense forests, which years ago were destroyed by a desolating fire, 


| giving boundless range for stock of all kinds, with undergrowth sus- 


tenance for winter without need of other feed, while the sunlight 
and air have chemically improved the naturally rich soil until it 
has become an inexhaustible field for fruit, grass, and vegetable pro- 
ductions. The valleys are all fertile and rich in native clover and 
other grasses. The best dairy region in the United States will some- 
time be developed in these coast-range valleys. Inthe bottoms fine 
green timber give employment to the mills, while croppings of coal 
and other minerals indicate the presence of untold wealth. 

While npon the subject of forests allow me to refer, generally, to 
our great resources in this respect. These coast-range forests em- 
brace an area of about seventeen million acres; and this is at least 
equal to from ten to twenty times as many acres of the best timber 
lands of Wisconsin or Michigan or Pennsylvania. It is, to the Pa- 
cific States, a richer source of future revenue than all our mines have 
been in the past or all our grain fields of the preseut. The rainfall 
of the Pacific States reaches its maximum in these mountains, which, 
with the fogs and mistsof the sea, account for the astounding growth 
of the forests. 

The Central Oregon Pacific Railroad is now in process of construc- 
tion. This railroad, connecting the Willamette Valley with the Ya- 
quina, was originally started through contributions to the extent ef 
$30,000 from the people of the valley interested. The planand purpose 


| of the road is to extend across that valley tapping the Oregon Central 


and Oregon and California Railroads, and erossing the Willamette 
River, thus utilizing as far as possible its navigation and these roads as 


| feeders. The one hundred and thirty miles to be built this year will 
| reach and pass the Willamette Valley, and give an outlet to counties 


which produce a large proportion of the wheat crop of Oregon, and 
of the wool, cattle, lumber, and fruit which are now staple exports. 
It is to be extended over the Cascades into the heart of Eastern 
Oregon—the pasture of the present and the grand granary of the 
future—and on eastward nearly six hundred miles to intersect or 
meet a transcontinental line running westward. The completion of 
the plan would insure a direct outlet to all those central and product 
ive portions of Oregon, with all the advantages of competitive in 
fluence. Its importance would be very great. When the harbor is 
improved and this road built, it will be a direct competing line with 
all other lines now controlled by a single corporation; and the less 
the Government appropriates to open the harbor the longer this com- 
petition will bedelayed. Tocomplete the proposed plan forthe har- 
bor improvement will require $415,000. By appropriating $200,000 
this year and a like sum next year the improvement can be com 
pleted in two years. In view of the building of this railroad trom 
the inland to the sea, the first one hundred and thirty miles of 
which will be at a cost of $25,000 per mile, or $3,250,000, it is obvi- 
ous that the question presented to Congress is not one of expendi- 
ture to benefit a locality merely. As the $400,000 will evidently be 
appropriated in continuous sums within the next few years, would 
it not be the part of wisdom to complete the work promptly rather 
than delay relief? 

This road is being built on the faith in the improvement by the 
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United States of the harbor entrance at the mouth of the bay. The 
people of the Willamette Valley in the interior counties have ex- 
pressed through the press and by public meetings and otherwise 
great interest in this work. I have inmy hand long lists of sub- 
scriptions in aid of this improvement, 

There is one channel straight to the ocean and whose bar is 
much protected by an outward reef some distance to sea. The heavy 
seas at this point come from storms far out on the ocean and are 
from the west, and the reef on the outside breaks the force of those 
waves. A safe entrance can be effected either to the north or south 
ofthe reef. In addition there are two more channels—one very small, 
to the north, and one quite large, to the south; the one to the south 





opening in depth by the prevailing hard southwesterly winds of | 


winter, and, varying in depth with their severity, affects of course 
the middle channel, it shoaling asthe south channel opens. During 
the last summer, owing to the absence of these winds, the south 
channel nearly closed and the middle channel opened to nearly 
twenty feet at high tide. The plan of improvement is to close the 
south channel entirely and permanently by a jetty 2,500 feet long on 
the south side of the entrance, and thus utilize over the middle 
channel the scouring capacity of this entire distance of waste water. 
The present bar evidently is underlaid with soft sand rock project- 
ing from the headlands of the north side, and at present covered 
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yards for vessels of the same capacity. From these considerations it 

is reasonable to conclude that this important branch of industry is 

still in itsinfaney. Fifty-three vessels have been built at Coos Bay 

with a total tonnage of 23,200. From the earliest settlement of the 

coast of Southern Oregon the port of Coos Bay has ranked second 

only to the Columbia River in the amount and value of its exports, 
The following table will be of interest : 


| Value of coal 
and lumber 
exported. 


Value of other 
exports. 


Year. Total value. 


POUR ccicincacetclaeetiink ee $367, 697 50 $17, 517 50 $385, 214 00 
een errr ee 315, 167 75 22, 640 00 337, 870 75 
TE: RRR eer wiry 385, 230 00 21,179 00 | 406, 409 00 
ONS 0a Gk ce ceurcaeabeurenee 351, 137 00 19, 253 00 370, 390 00 
BGO sa ddedapakawads oa vuvubesaesbe 880, 110 00 23,751 00 403, 861 00 
BOOB: Sch ee accu deidas seemed 471, 116 50 24,070 00 495, 867 00 
De Sickie tea eeawelinnh ss aeiwdinies 445, 270 00 23, 000 00 468, 170 00 
EE. cuGodinn ince admdhaececeued em 440, 000 00 22,000 00 464, 000 00 
Sch ass ska chaste cece bane 400, 000 00 22, 000 00 422, 006 00 
WOR gc iis Soin eee avvct ages Ceyeus 380, 500 00 19, 000 00 399, 500 00 
MEE tilnrdecn vObewes Bindedsiwsen 440, 500 00 | 23, 000 00 463, 500 00 


with sand which the proposed improvement will doubtless scour | 


away, when the ledge can easily be removed by blasting. From per- 
sonal observation I have no doubt of success. After passing over 
the bar the channel is about twenty-four feet deep to Newport, and 
from three hundred to six hundred feet wide, and is never obstructed 
by ice, 

To the northward a short distance is the projection of Cape Foul- 
weather, where, on the south side, an ocean vessel of any draft can 
load during the calm of summer months, and where, on the other side, 
a safe harbor of refuge from winter storms could be afforded witha 
reasonable expenditure. Fifty thousand dollars has already been ap- 
propriated by Congress for the work at Yaquina. 
the last Legislature of my State petitions for $200,000. The engineer 
in charge asks for $50,000 for this vear. On the faith that Congress 
would continue the improvement, the railroad company have already 
purchased steel rails, the duty upon which amounts to $168,644, and 
during the present year will probably amount, all told, to over 
$420,000. Thus it will be seen that the improvement is really not 
costing the Government a dollar, even if the full sum required be 
appropriated. Not one dollar of this duty would come into the Treas- 
ury, except on the belief that the harbor will be improved so that 
shipment can be made and the railroad thus utilized. The General 
Government can well afford to expend this duty-money on this im- 
provement. 

COOS BAY AND COQUILLE. 

This section abounds in natural resources of almost every variety. 
In area it is nearly half as large as Connecticut, much larger than 
Delaware, and is twice as large as Rhode Island, where 276,000 people 
reside, and in richness of soil and salubriousness of climate is unex- 
celled by any country. Immense tracts of the finest fir, ash, spruce, 
myrtle, oak, and cedar abound along all the many streams that empty 
their waters over the entrances of Coos Bay and Coquille River. It 
has been estimated that the area of land covered with timber suitable 
and available for manufacture into lumber in the vicinity of Coos Bay 
alone cannot be less than 100,000 acres, and this land will produce 
from 100,000 to 200,000 feet to the acre. 

One mill at Marshfield cuts 60,000 feet of lumber per day, or 
1,000,000 feet per month. It employs 40 men and disburses $3,000 
monthly for logs and labor. 

One stave factory at Empire City uses upward of 1,500 cords of 
stave bolts per year. Ship-building is alsoa leading industry. Coos 
Bay has already established a reputation as the principal ship-yard 
in Oregon; in fact, it may be said to be the only point in the State 
at which the construction of vessels has assumed the form of a regu- 
lar business. 
here, and although some of them have been in active service for many 
years they are still in a good state of preservation, showing less 
signs of decay than vessels of the same age built elsewhere. 
fact is so apparent that it is now generally admitted that the timber 
in this region, forship-building purposes, combines ina greater degree 
the qualities of strength, durability, and bouyancy than the timber 
of any other locality known. 
this business is practically inexhaustible, and the timber suitable for 


cess that when a larger class of vessels are able to enter the harbor, 
the fleets of the world may be supplied with spars from the forests 
of Coos Bay. 

The vessels constructed there are rated A1, and it is safe to assert 
that there are no better vessels afloat than those which compose the 
fleet now plying in the coal and lumber business of the bay, the best 
of which were built there. Some of these vessels are twenty years 
old, and are still doing good service and apparently as sound as ever. 
The ship Western Shore, of about two thousand tons capacity—the 
largest vessel built on the Pacifie coast—which was launched from the 
North Bend ship-yard, ranked as a superior sailer as well as a staunch 
and serviceable vessel. It is also now well settled that the cost of 
ship-building there is a small per cent. less than at the eastern ship 


237, 410 50 4, 616, 781 75 
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The record of arrivals and departures of Coos Bay shows a stead 
increase from the time when business was first opened there till 1876, 
at which time the coal market of San Francisco became flooded with 
coal from Puget Sound and foreign ports. This coal being carried 
in a larger class of vessels than that from Coos Bay, and at a cor- 
respondingly lower rate of freight, reduced the price of coal and 


| caused a falling off in the commerce of this port. 


The memorial of | 


While vessels of thirteen feet draft and under have no difficulty 


| in taking cargoes, except from temporary delays caused by rough 


weather, such vessels cannot compete with those of greater capacity 
in the coal trade, and unless their harbor is so improved as to ac- 


| commodate a larger class of vessels their trade in coal cannot in- 


crease, and nothing but the superior quality of Coos Bay coal for 
domestic purposes will prevent its suffering total annihilation, 

The small depth of water on the bar caused the Henryville, East- 
port, Utter City, Newport, and North Pacific mines (representing a 
capacity of about eighteen hundred tons daily) to almost totally 


| suspend operations for the last four years, and they are still shut 


down with the exception of the Newport and Eastport mines, which 
have commenced shipping since the depth of water has been in- 
creased by the present improvement ; the increase in depth being, as 
reported to me by Captain Littlefield, local engineer in charge, from 


| six to eight feet already, which he believes can be made permanent by 


| the extension of the jetty. 


The Southport mine, however, shipped 
regularly allthe time, having chartered a steamer for the purpose. 
‘The quantity of coal that is conveniently accessible to the waters 
of Coos Bay is almost incalculable. Within ten miles there are not 
less than 75,000 acres of good coal land, which will produce from the 
strata generally worked 450,000,000 tons of coal. This is an estimate 
of the production of only one seam, while in some parts of this coal 
field there are known to be as many as six workable veins. The area 
of lands known to contain coal, but not fully prospected, lying in the 
vicinity of the bay, may beestimated at 250,000 acres, and at no great 
distance east a vein of eleven feet is reported, and said by persons 
who have tested it to be of a superior quality, suitable for the manu- 


| facture of gas and use in the foundery or forge. 


Over tifty vessels of all classes have been constructed | 


This | 


With such improvement of the harbor as is now contemplated, 
the coal of Coos Bay can successfully compete with any other part 
of the world. 

Fine beds of coal have been discovered also in the Coquille Valley, 
about sixty miles from the mouth of the river. Along this stream 
the cedar abounds. This makes the best of finishing lumber, selling 
at San Francisco at $50 per thousand feet. Here there are splendid 
forests of myrtle, a very hard and fine wood for furniture, of beautiful 
colors and capable of a very fine polish. Logs can be run down the 
river for one hundred miles. It is navigable for river craft about 
forty-six miles. Naturally there are no shoals or ripples in this 


| stream, but in some places the drift has caused damsthat have over- 


The quantity of timber here adapted to | 


flowed the finest of farming land, doing extensive damage. Many 
snags have settled along the river bed and have impeded navigation 
seriously, and should be removed. From personal observation I be- 


| lieve that a few thousand dollars would be of great assistance to the 
spars is of such a superior character and so plentiful and easy of ac- | 


} 


commerce of the river. This is their only available outlet. As near 
as Lean ascertain, about 400,000 bushels of grain were produced along 
the Coquille Valley last year, and their new industry, salmon fish- 
ing, after supplying enough for local requirements, furnishes upward 
of two thousand barrels for export. 

One of the most significant facts, that should be taken into con- 
nection with the improvement of the entrances to these fine, rich 
sections of our State, is that by an easy grade through these sections 
a direct outlet to the sea is afforded for all of that fine scope ol 
country, in size equal to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, known as Southern Oregon. 

From Roseburg much of the surplus products of that section are 
now shipped by railroad to Portland, a distance of two hundred 


! miles, and thence by river and ocean around to San Francisco. The 
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distance from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, tapping 
the Coquille Valley, by a route perfectly practicable for a railroad, 
is eighty miles. The opening of railroad communication on this 
route would practically place Umpqua and Southern Oregon, a fine 
vrain and fruit producing region, within one-half their present dis- 
tance frof? San Francisco. The distance by way of Portland (the 
route by which all exports and imports from that region for San 
francisco are shipped) isabout eight hundred and seventy-five miles ; 
while from the same point by way of Coos Bay the distance is only 
four hundred and fifty-five miles, 

Though a railroad is already projected on this route, and its con- 
struction is only a question of time, the proposed improvement of 
Coos Bay entrance would hasten its completion and greatly enhance 
the benefits that would be derived from it by residents of the inte- 
jor as well as of Coos and Coquille. 

The commerce of Coos Bay now furnishes regular employment for 
two steam-tugs in towing over the bar, and there are six small steam- 
ers employed in carrying passengers and freights on the bay and its 
tributaries. Ifthe improvement already commenced be completed 
the business of the bay will be increased fourfold within five years, 
thus adding permanently to the wealth and prosperity of the State 
and nation. 

For some time past vessels at both Coos Bay and Coquille have 
been subjected te the annoyance, expense, and loss of long deten- 
tions on account of the conditions of the bars. Where the coal busi- 
ness is so large, representing investments of millions and unlimited 
capacity, and valuable lumbering interests, employing many men 
aud maintaining lines of steamers and sails, great suffering and loss 
jsconsequent upon every detention, The large amount paid for tow- 
age and the unavoidable delay and risks caused by the present bars 
yender freight so high as to reduce the value of their industries very 
considerably, and absolutely prohibits the production of perishable 
articles for export altogether. 

The trouble with the bars at these places comes from nearly the 
sume cause, namely, an encroaching sand-spit from the south caused 
by the sand blown by the winds of the summer. These sand-spits 
have driven the channel at Coos Bay and at Coquille over toward the 
vluff rocks of the south side, the contour of which is such as to render 
what was before a straight and direct channel tothe sea tortuous in 
the extreme and of unnatural contraction, and more especially at 
Coos Bay, at one time turning the outer channel almost parallel 

with the shore line and thus shoaling it and greatly destroying its 
usefulness. Through the operation of these causes at Coos Bay the 
ebb force of the waters of South Slough and the bay proper have 
largely neutralized each otherand thus weakened the scouring force. 
lhe object of the improvements at these places is to so direct the 
ebb as to cut off these spits and again give straight channels to the 

At the Coquille the Government has already appropriated $10,000 
ind the engineers recommend $25,000 for this year, and the citizens 
have raised and expended about $3,000. Over 865 linear feet of jetty 
lave been built and from a private letter from the engineer in charge 
I learn that much good has already been accomplished. He isclearly 
of the opinion that there is no river entrance from Port Orford to 
Yaquina so susceptible of cheap and easy improvement as the Coquille. 

At Coos Bay the sum of $70,000 has been expended by the General 
Government and the estimate by the engineers for this year is $60,000. 

lhe citizens of Coos Bay have contributed of their private funds 
toward stripping the débris from the stone quarry in the rear of the 
etty, and Captain Littlefield has employed the winter months most 
economically in piping and sluicing off the sand, dirt, and gravel at 

cost of only one cent per cubic yard, which work, if deferred until 
dry weather, would cost the Government $1 per yard. The high 
tudes prevailing remove the washings to the sea and leave the ledges 
ot rock bare for blasting. Citizens who thus contribute of their 
leans are deserving of recognition. 

Since the engineers commenced these works I am informed that at 
both Coquille and Coos Bay they have ascertained the existence of rock 
loundations for the jetties where it had been supposed there was only 
sand, and therefore that the cost will not be near the sum originally 
éstimated, These Government works are urgently demanded by the 
interests of commerce, and I hope and ask that this Congress will 

ppropriate the amounts recommended. 


HARBOR OF REFUGE AT PORT ORFORD. 


At present there is no harbor between San Francisco and Puget 
Sound where a vessel can enter inthe heavy southern storms of winter, 
When three-fourths of the disasters along our coast occur, 

‘ retuge is therefore a commercial and maritime necessity and of 
sTeat national importance. Under an act of Congress the board of 
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bined to influence the final decision of the board in its favor. It is 
already designated on the United States Coast Survey as the best and 
most capacious summer harbor on the coast. 

Not only will the proposed expenditure provide for a harbor of 





| refuge, increasing in capacity with each appropriation for extension 


of the breakwater, but it will benefit the general public and the 
entire Pacific coast by opening up the richest of coal, iron, lumber, 
and agricultural sections. A practicable route by easy grades has 
been surveyed fora railroad from Port Orford through to the Coquille 
Valley, and thence to Roseburg in the heart of the Umpqua section of 
Southern Oregon, and lam informed that the route is also practicable 
into Rogue River Valley or down the coast and into the State of Cali- 
fornia. In fact its proximity to the State line makes the location 
of this harbor of great advantage to Northern California. The com- 
merce of the Pacific coast is rapidly increasing, as the following 
figures, in addition to those heretofore given, show : 


Arrivals and departures at San Francisco. 


Arrivals. Departures. 
Year. - — ——-- 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
tinct wide cienndiekneahedhied 2, 729 834, 634 2, 758 845, 380 
a Ux dvcewkndnehst ehcp cecum ncdaks 3,049 | 960, 347 3, 045 956, 189 


This 1s coastwise commerce only. The growth of shipping from 
the Columbia has been given, and that of Puget Sound has increased 
over 100 per cent. in the last year. Owing to the prevailing winds 
and currents much of the Asiatic commerce for San Francisco passes 
up near this point going and returning. 

It will thus be seen that the prosecution of this work, at least to 
the degree of making one of the several harbors probably needed in 
time along this coast for its rapidly growing and soon to be immense 
coasting trade, becomes a national necessity. Our Government 
should wisely look forward and provide for our ever-increasing wants. 

We must not only take into consideration the present commerce 
but its probable growth ere any harbor can be made ready in the 
due course of time generally taken to complete great public improve- 
ments, 

Anumber of vessels have been wrecked that could in all proba- 
bility have been entirely saved had a harbor of refuge existed at the 
time at Port Orford. I might instance the cases of the Star King, 
the Western Bell, the Grace Darling, where seventeen persons per- 
ished, and the sad loss of the Brother Jonathan, with her two hun- 
dredhxman lives. The great majority of vessels lost have been south 
of this point, and the prevailing winds would have doubtless enabled 
many to have reached an asylum for ships at Port Orford. 

The last Legislature of the State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent upon this floor, by unanimous vote, memorialized Congress for 
immediate and ample appropriations for this work. 

THE ALSEA 
is an exceedingly rich and productive valley, isolated almost en- 
tirely from other sections—a mountgin barrier on one side and an 
ocean onthe other. The tide ebbs and flows about fifteen miles in- 
land. A small appropriation for the removal of rocks and obstruc- 
tions and for other improvements will be of great assistance to the 
people. The spruce forests here will prove of great value. There 
are also immense bodies of cedar, cherry, maple, ash, alder, and fir. 
Valuable lead mines exist along the coast. Over 60,000 bushels of 
grain were produced last year. The memorial presented asks for the 
sum of $10,000. The opening of this settlement and the consequent 
sale of the public lands would reimburse the Government for the 
amount required to improve the river. 
THE UMPQUA RIVER 

for seventeen miles between Scottsburgh and Gardner affords the only 
means of transportation. Except over the bars at Brandy Island, 
Echo Island, and at the mouth of Dean Creek, there is plenty of water 
at low stage to meet the necessities of the commerce of the river, and 
to remove these obstructions and the Fisk Rocks just below the steam- 
boat landing at Scottsburgh, and provide for buoying the river below 
Gardner, and for essential surveys, the sum of $12,000 was last year 
recommended by the Engineer Department. This expenditure, in 


|; my judgment, would result in a permanent beneficial improvement. 


A harbor | 


tigineers for the Pacifie coast have twice, after careful deliberation, | 
ceded that the $150,000 apropriated by that act should beexpended | 


' Port Orford in the construction of a marine asylum for ships. 


Its 
| location, midway from San Francisco to Puget Sound and in 
‘treme western portion of the United States, and on the track of 
essels going up and down the coast; its freedom from prevailing 
vest coast fogs, protected as it is by the projection of the Coast 
ige Mountains immediately to the north; its ample roadstead 
teep water, good bottom and splendid facilities for obtaining 
{ lor construction—all these remarkable peculiarities com- 





SIUSLAW RIVER. 

I also present a large petition from the citizens of Siuslaw Valley, 
asking for a survey and mapping of the bar at the mouth. This is 
a rapidly-growing settlement, in a fine agricultural, stock-grazing, 
and timbered country. Vessels drawing thirteen feet can ascend 
the river for twenty-five miles from the ocean, and there are no sand- 
bars or snag obstructions to the head of tide-water, thirty miles from 
the mouth. Their request is reasonable and should be granted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 have referred as briefly to our special interests 
as possible. It will be noticed that our publie improvements are 
principally external, rather than internal. They concern largely the 
shipping of the world by affording it increased facilities in its search 
for our products. While there are rivalries among us, they are only 
those of young, vigorous athletes, and the more they wrestle for trade 











Within the scope of 
the coast range of the Pacific Northwest we find on the east the great 
commercial centers of Boston and New York and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, each the better for the competition from the others, and we 
we have room on the Pacific for ample ambition in this direction. 


and commerce the greater will be the growth. 


All our rivers and harbors should be improved. The practical 
bearing of the policy of improving our grand system of water-ways 
and harbors draining every portion of the Northwest and carrying 
its volume of production and trade toward the seaboard, as an ex- 
tension of the great belt and latitude of commerce, development and 
immigration, is fraught with the most promising consequences to 
the nation at large. 

Our coast in one respect is not as highly favored as the Atlantic ; 
our harbors, both barred and otherwise, are not so numerous; our 
coast range of mountains, in close proximity to the sea, turn only 
the small and short streams over our bars, and their scouring capacity 
has to be increased by governmental improvements, and our limited 
harbors should be improved as rapidly as possible. 


A LIBERAL POLICY 


should be pursued, and the improvements, like the foundations of 
lasting and powerful structures, should be strongly and deeply laid, 
and permanent—a liberal policy not only to our Pacific coast rivers 
and harbors, but I stand ready to join hands with all men of progress 
on the policy of liberal internal improvement and development 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. That man or that 


| that hung before this continent and unlocked our golden 


party that stands in the way of the permanent development of this | 


country will go down before the onward roll of American progress. 
From every part of this great land comes up the cry for increased 
facilities for cheap transportation. The people demand it and they 
will yet be heard in no uncertain tones. Why, Mr. Speaker, in our 
last year’s river and harbor bill for the whole of these United States 
we scarcely excelled the sum which France, only one-fifteenth the 
size in area of the United States, expended in a single year, on one 
only of her rivers—the Seine—between her capital and the sea. 

The policy of internal improvements has governed all the progres- 
sive nations of the earth. In the case of France, just mentioned, 


liberal governmental aid has been given to all important avenues of 


transportation. Public facilities forinterstate exchange gave her the 
wonderful recuperative power recently exhibited after the Franco- 
Prussian war left her lying bleeding and prostrate. As the United 
States is greater in territory than France, so is this same policy the 
more important to our national development. With our Atlantic on 
the east and Pacific onthe west, with our lakes onthe north and our 
Gulf on the south, and all their various tributary streams—with our 
great Mississippi and its Missouri and Ohio and numerous other 
streams ramifying the interior of this country like so many national 
veins and arteries for the flow of commerce—what a grand and com- 
prehensive system it presents for future growth and greatness. I 
believe in the policy of using the public revenue—the money of the 
people for the benetit of the people, and my firm conviction is that 
a judicious expenditure of the public money for improvements cal- 
culated to cheapen and facilitate the trade of this great country by 
developing its commerce, stimulating its productions, and increasing 
its wealth does not thereby add to our taxation but rather actually 
diminishes the burden of our people. 


The General Government has given liberally of its means and of 


its public domain to build up gigantic railroads, owned and enjoyed 
by private individuals, and now it should in duty bound expend its 
means to improve our water-ways and supply competitive intluences 
for the benetit of the public. Congress under the Constitution has 


power to regulate commerce among the several States, and it can do 


it most effectually by a liberal improvement of our vast system of 
water-ways, and thus to a large extent obviate necessity for national 
regulation of interstate commerce or for State or national authority 
exercising their undoubted supremacy over corporate monopolies in 
the exercise of created functions in matters of public concern. 

On the Pacitic our hope is that our ocean traflic may improve, 


under wise national aids toward ship-building, the improvement of 


refuge harbors in the interest of commerce, and through probable 
changes in the manner of ocean transportation. Steam is rapidly 
driving the sail from off the seas. Capital is proposing to carry 
our surplus products, under the advantages claimed for shorter and 
quicker routes, either by way of Wilmington in Southern Cali- 
fornia, thence by rail to Galveston, and on to Liverpool or Queens- 
town by steamer, or by way of the contemplated Darien, Nicaraguan, 
or Tehuantepec route—that destined pathway of nations where 
Raleigh, over three centuries ago, told his queen were the world’s 
gates. The dream of three centuries we hope soon to see realized. 
Then will the grain of the Pacific be thousands of miles nearer its 
market, and the products of the basin of the Columbia can then be 
mutually exchanged with those of the valley of the Mississippi. I 
feel that a bright future awaits the shipping producersof the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Mr. Speaker, progress and development seem to be the order of 


our country and our age. Within the life-time of the gray-haired 
about me many of our most useful inventions have been perfected— 
‘telephones and fire-engines, gas and electric lights, sewing-machines 
and steamships, photographs and telegraphs, and the whole of our 
reat railway systems. Great has been the growth of the new world, 


| question its paternity. 
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but its grandest progress has been in these United States of America 
The thought at first seems almost incredible that not six of the gen- 
erations of the sons of man, counting them by the Bible age of three- 
score and ten, have passed away since Columbus parted the vei} 
Pere : ates that 
the banner of civilization and progress might be borne heréin. May 
the progress of the future be as grand as that of the past, and may 
contentment, happiness, and prosperity ever be the lot of the good 
people of this land. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. JONES, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. JONES, of Texas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration assumes the consti- 
tutionality and expediency of a protective tariff. The policy of 
protection is old and familiar, but is now presented under condi- 
tions greatly to the advantage of its advocates. So much s0, its 
opponents hardly know where to make a stand or what practical 
issue to join. A national debt, in round numbers $1,900,000,000, 
must be provided for. Our annual expenditures have increased from 
millions to hundreds of millions, It is estimated that pensions will 
aggregate 1,000,000,000 in the next twenty years. One-half of this 
sum comes of the arrearage pension act, for which the soldier and 
taxpayer are alike indebted to the Democratic party. No one can 
It was passed by a House largely Demo- 
cratic. Butinapology forthe Democratsit may be said that, charged 
by the Republicans with rebel sympathies during the war, and sus- 
pected of indifference toward the Union soldier, it was necessary for 
them to refute the slander and repel suspicion by asignal display of 
devotion to the Union and of gratitude to the soldiers for saving it. 
And the act has the merit of disinterestedness, for it is well known 
that Democratic partisans share but little in its benefits. 

Without further statement of the situation it is apparent that our 
annual expenditures for the next twenty years will probably average 
$350,000,000. The present tariff yieldsin round numbers $200,000,000, 
and the excise or internal revenue $137,000,000. It is generally 
agreed that excise is odious to the American people and bearable 
only so long as imperious necessity extorts it. Already we have a 
bill on the Calendar to put it in process of extinction. No one thinks 
seriously of resorting to direct taxes. What, then, shall be done? 
We must increase the revenue by tariff or diminish the expenditures 
or in part do both, or else have recourse to some financial element 
not now employed. Have we such resource? I think we have. 
The credit of the Government wisely utilized and economically de- 
voted to the use and benefit of the whole people is as potent to relieve 
in peace as it was to serve in war. But if we so employ it we shall 
supersede national banks, lessen the necessity for tariff, and thereby 
weaken the argument for protection. This touches the perpetuation 
of the national debt and incidentally banks and protection. 

The debate has taken a wide range, and free trade and protection 


9 


“0 


| have been ably and exhaustively presented in ali possible phases. 


Yet, when we come to analyze and compare notes and collate argu- 
ments, the practical difference is not discernible. The elaborate and 
exhaustive speech of the distinguished gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Hewitt] is admittedly standard authority on the free-trade 
side. On page 21 of his speech he says: 

Thus it is apparent that a tariff with incidental protection and a tariff for rev’ 
nue only are in effect identical and are convertible phrases. 

This is the conclusion reached after athoreugh survey of the whole 
field. Further on he says: 

I have thus established my fourth proposition, which is that a tariff designed 
to produce an adequate revenue on the average of years will give all the protec- 
tion which American industry needs. 

Page 20: 

Now, ifit be conceded, or can be demonstrated that these rates are sufficient to 
compensate for the difference in the wages of labor, we have simply to apply them 
in order to meet the demands of those who insist and concede that the tariff must 
afford adequate protection to American labor. 

* * 

Now, the only time when the competition of foreign products is to be dre ‘ 
is when prices are low and foreign nations seek to flood our market with their nl 
lus products. Atsuch times it is the part of wisdom to preserveour home ma 
Ket for our own industries, if possible. 

Page 18: 

But the difference in wages does exist, and there are branches of industry which 


* * * * * 
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cannot be carried on without an equivalent compensation in the form of protective 
duties or of a bounty from the public Treasury. 

Page 19: 

It will be sufficient for me now to say that as between Great Britain and the 
United States the rate of wages on the average is about 50 per cent. higher here 
than there. 

Page 17: 

Happily, in considering the situation, we are relieved from all the necessity of 
discussing the vexed question of free trade or protection. That question, impor- 
tant as it is, is not now involved in the work before us. I have already pointed 
out that interests have grown up under the existing tariff, which has lasted for 
twenty years, of such a vast and complicated nature, and employing such a large 
proportion of our population, that any interference which would tend to dislocate 
industry, that would be likely to impair its efficiency, and not advance the sub- 
stantial elements of its prosperity, growth, and increase, would not only be an act 
of folly but would produce results so disastrous to the whole community that no 


party or set of men who might undertake it would be sustained by the popular 


approval, but would be consigned to oblivion at least for a generation. 


It thus appears that all this debate is a war of words so far as 


Democrats and Republicans, as such, are concerned. Both affirm 
that the tariff must be sustained to meet the necessary expenditures 
of the Government and so long as maintained the duties shall be so 
adjusted as to afford adequate protection to American industry. It 
follows, therefore, that so long as we shall have a high tariff it will 
he protective. 
the tariff interests affected by it will combine and prevail to have 
the duty so adjusted as to afford all the protection that may be 
demanded. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not deny the potency of legislation, but I 
question its constitutionality and deny that itis just to tax one section 
or industry to protect or enrich another. The power to levy and 
collect taxes, lay import duties, &c., is qualified by the object con- 
templated, and that is to raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. Discrimination for protection violates the spirit of the 
Constitution and works injustice to those on whom the burdens fall. 
The tariff ought to be revised in the interest of revenue and for the 
relief of industries which it now oppresses. I oppose the bill. It 
means delay and protection. Our late census returns afford all ne- 
cessary statistical information, while the reports of the Treasury show 
the workings of the present tariff. Why delay, unless to give poli- 
ticians time to hedge and class interests time to consolidate power ? 
Is it necessary for Democrats to have time to repeat their réle on the 
‘currency ? 

Is it now on the tariff as it formerly was on questions of currency, 
that Democratic constituencies are not agreed, and that there is great 
danger of demoralization and fatal disintegration if the questions 
involved be fairly and squarely presented before the party machine 
shall have prepared them to acquiesce ? Why evade responsibility or 
shirk duty? All are agreed that the tariff should be revised. The 
Democrats said so during the last Congress, and though they had 
control of both Houses did nothing. The Eaton bill passed the Sen- 
ate but died in the House. 

Delfy is all the protectionist wants. The present tariff works to 
suit him. Neither side proposes to resort to any other method or re- 
source for raising revenue. In fact, the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. HEWITT, ] as if to atone for something in the past and to dispel 
ull doubts and fears of his Democratic friends for the future, goes out 
of his way to attack and ridicule inconvertible currency, the only 
real and effectual resource to the people against banks, protective 
tariffs, and capitalized combinations. On page 8 he says: 

In the absence of any legislation the work of production will proceed in a nat- 
iralchannel, and all that legislation can by any possibility do will be to divert 
labor and capital from the direction which they would have taken under natural 
laws. I feel it necessary to make this statement because many persons who have 
not given much reflection to this subject seem to think that there is some potency 
n legislation which can add value to the forces of nature. This fallacy underlies 

great many of the propositions which are made in regard to money as well as 
industry. Itis the key to the fiat-money delusion, and it is the explanation of 
the mistake which is made by those who advocate protection for the sake of pro- 
tection, 

Now, collate this paragraph with those already quoted and it would 
seem that the gentleman is afflicted with the distemper he attributes 
toothers. In the same breath as it were he denies the potency of the 
law to protect and invokes its power to protect and sustain “ in- 
terests grown up under the existing tariff of such a vast and com- 
plicated nature,” &c. What flat contradiction! Which side is he on? 
But he is not erazy. There is method in his madness. On page 2 


1 
he says: 


Tam absolutely in favor of the abolition of the duty on wool, and I am confirmed 
i this view by the opinion of the largest wool manufacturers in the United States. 
If the w ool-growers 1ave removed from them the burdens of the extra price they 
pay on everything they consume they will receive ample indemnity for any sacri- 
ice they may make in the reduction of the duty on wool. 

Special benefits to the manufacturer and general blessings to the 
producer, God bless the wool-grower in Texas; but the Government 
ust take care of the manufacturer in New York. 

_And such is the doctrine of the great Democratic champion on 
this floor. It is the key to his speech. Free trade for the farmer 


and producer, and protection for the manufacturer and capitalist. 

Nor was that gentleman purposeless in his satire on the people’s 
On page 12 he says: 

The resources of the country have been overstrained and exhausted by the 


Senditares of the war, and by the delirium of an inconvertible paper currency 


money, 


ich produced an unnatural exhilaration in the industrial system. 





No one can reasonably doubt that in the revision of 
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On page 15 he says: 

We may conclude that the benefits of a sound currency are now so fully under- 
stood that nothing short of the exigencies of a great civil conflict, apparently and 
happily now impossible, will ever be permitted to disturb or banish the metallic 
money of the Constitution and of the fathers. But we shall not again experience 
the stimulus which was given to confidence and enterprise by the resumption of 
specie payments. That work is done, and, as I hope, with the coming decision of 
the Supreme Court in regard to legal-tender issues, will nev@r be encountered 
again. 

No doubt the gentleman is confirmed in this view by the opinion 
of the greatest bankers in the United States. Suchis the language of 
the hard-money Democracy of to-day. How different from that of 
the soft-money Democracy of yesterday! But the party has been 
drilled, and the people have been drilled; and now the mask is 
thrown off and the wolf in sheep’s clothing is discovered. Formerly 
we were told that the financial disasters of 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1876 were produced by contraction and the manipulations of the 
currency by the money-dealers ; and that the only remedy for their 
cure and prevention was for the people to resume and exercise their 
right to control the volume of money, to guard against inflation and 
contraction, securing stability in volume adequate to the money 
needs of the country, thus maintaining steadiness of value and pro- 
tecting alike creditors and debtors against contractions and infla- 
tions. Now we are told that the people never had such power, and 
that the forthcoming decision of the Supreme Court will forever dis- 
pel the delusion. It may be that the machine drill has done its work 
so effectually and the national banks have so thoroughly consol- 
idated power as to render resistance futile ; and it may be that all 
who attempt resistance shall sink beneath the turbid billows of 
obloquy. 

The signs of the times may not be as auspicious as could be wished, 
but the Greenbacker has an important advantage not heretofore held, 
and that is a fair, square issue with the Democratic party. ‘There is 
no middle ground. The Greenbacker affirms the constitutional power 
and its practical efficacy to make and regulate money. This the 
Democrats and Republicans deny. The Greenbacker afiirms that 
this power wisely and patriotically exercised would enable the Gov- 
ernment to turn much of the current expenses and national debt into 
paper currency, whose serviceableness as money would support it in 
circulation without interest, answering all demands for paper cur- 
rency, thus superseding the necessity for national banks and reduc- 
ing the demand for taxes and turiff. This the Democrats and Repub- 
licans deny. 

In support of the views of the Greenbacker, in the discussion of 
the bill to facilitate the refunding of the national debt in the Forty- 
sixth Congress, I said: 

In any condition of the Government financial legislation in its nature is of vital 
importance. Money is the life-blood of civilization, and its equal and uniform cir 
culation is as essential to equity and a as that of the natural blood to 
health and enjoyment of life. It pervades every governmental function and per- 
meates the entire body-politic. Whatever affects it reaches every condition and 
interest in society. 

On the 1st of February, 1880, our national indebtedness aggregated $2, 188,191,000 
a sum quite equal to one-sixth of the entire stock of gold and silver in the world. 

To provide for the —- of this immense debt consistently with the national 
faith, and yet distribute its burdens equitably, and so as to have them rest as 
lightly as possible upon the productive industries of the country, is the paramonnt 
problem in American politics. In our endeevors to solve it in the interest of the 
whole people we cannot guard too well against empiricism on the one hand and 
temporizing conservatism on the other, and yet bring tothe subject that courageous 
surrender of the mind which the gravity of the duty demands. Fortunately for 
the country the questions involved in the proposed legislation received appro- 
— consideration and treatment by the Forty-fourth Congress, as will be seen 
»y reference to the Report of the Silver Commission, volume 1, page 1: 

“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
** March 2, 1877. 
‘“Mr. JonEs, of Nevada, from the monetary commission created under the joint 
resolution of August 15, 1876, submitted the following report: 
‘*The commission created under the joint resolution of August 15, 1876, submit 
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the following report: i 
‘The resolution creating the commission and defining its duties was as follows: me 
*** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That a commission is F 
hereby authorized and constituted, to consist of three Senators, to be appointed by s 
the Senate; three members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by ‘ 


the Speaker ; and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected by and 
associated with them, with atithority to determine the time and place of meeting, 
and to take evidence, and whose duty it shall be to inquire— 

‘** First. Into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold 
andsilver; the causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise ; the effects thereof 
upon trade, commerce, finance, and the productive interests of the country, and 
upon the standard (of) value in this and foreign countries; 

‘*** Second. Into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this coun- 
try; and, if restored, what the legal relation between the two coins, silver and gold, 
should be ; 

‘“** Third. Intothe policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with metal- 
lic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and wealth of the 
country ; and 

‘** Fourth. Into the best means for providing for facilitating the resumption of 






specie payments.’ i 
“The commission as organized consisted of Messrs. John P. Jones, Lewis V. te 
Bogy, and George S. Boutwell, of the Senate ; Messrs. Randall L. Gibson, George ate 
Willard, and Richard P. Bland, of the House of Representatives; Hon. William ie 
S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Professor Francis Bowen, of Massachusetts. George ae 
M. Weston, of Maine, was appointed secretary. ae 





K 


‘The sessions of the commission were held in the city of New York until the 
reassembling of Congressin December last. ‘They have since been held in the city 
of Washington. 
‘Immediately after the creation of the commission circulars were issued to bank- 
ers, publicists, and commercial men in this country, and to eminent financial au- 
thorities in Europe, and (through the State Department) to the representatives of 
the United States in foreign countries. These circulars contained interrogatories 
which were intended to elicit the widest possible information upor all topics cov- 
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ered by the resolution of August 15, 1876. The chambers of commerce in the lead- 
ing cities in this country were invited to furnish, and did furnish, lists of the per- 
sons most likely to be able to give information 

“A large number of personsappeared before the commission, who were orally ex- 
amined. In addition numerous written papers from various sections of this coun- 
try were received in answer to the « ivoulion of the commission. These papers, as 
well as the oral testimony taken down by stenographers, are reported herewith. 

‘‘Qur ministers abroad have exhibited a patriotic and intelligent zeal in collecting 
official and other information in the countries to which they are accredited. The 
documents which they have furnished are very valuable, and some of them not 
attainable except through official applications. Some of our ministers have added 
able and interesting original papers. All these documents and contributions are 
herewith submitted. 

“The Commission are much indebted to the Secretary of State for his prompt 
and courteous co-operation in facilitating their communication through his Denart- 
ment with our ministersabroad. They are also indebted to the Bureau of Statistics, 
which promptly and courteously furnished ail the information asked for. 

‘Several gentlemen in Europe, eminent as financial authorities, have addressed 
communications to the commission, which are among the submitted papers. One 
of these gentlemen, M. Cernuschi, appeared personally before the commission and 
furnished important and valuable information, which will be found in the reported 
testimony The thanks of the country are due to him and to the other distin- 
ruished citizens of foreign nations who have made these disinterested efforts in 
the elucidation of a question important to the welfare of mankind.” 

It thus appears that the commission in purpose and work embraced finance in 
its widest range. And surely the thanks of the country and of mankind are due 


the commissioners for the very able, exhaustive, and disinterested investigation | 


and elucidation of the questions covered by the resolution creating the commission. 

And certainly the information obtained and the conclusions reached could not be 
more strongly commended to the consideration and acceptance of their country- 
men. 

‘‘Germany and the United States demonetized silver in 1873. Mani- 
festly, the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the apprehension of the 
creditor classes that the combined production of the two metals would raise prices 
end cheapen money uniess one of them was shorn of the money function. 
Europe this reason was distinctly avowed 
4, volume 1. 

Such is the language of the commission. It is bold, direct, and unequivocal. 
rhe information furnished is of the most important character. It establishes two 
propositions ; 

First. Demand and supply, the exclusive factors of value, govern money value ; 
and hence whatever diminishes supply or prevents its increase benefits the cred 
itor classes and money-holders by raising the purchasing power of money and aug- 
menting the value of credits. On the contrary, whatever diminishes demand or 
increases supply benefits the debtor and wealth-producing classes by raising prices 
and diminishing the value of credits. Classes naturally take sides in accordance 
with their interests. 

Secondly. The dangerous influence which the creditor classes and money-hold- 
ers exercise upon financial legislation. 


2 ae 


—iteportof Monetary Commission, page 


To these forces the commission refers the origin and success of the scheme of 


demonetization soon after the discovery of gold in California and Australia : 

“At that time gold promising the more abundant yield was selected for demone 
tization. The creditor classes and those having fixed incomes boldly demanded it 
in order, as they frankly avowed, to protect themselves against the anticipated rise 
in general prices. Under their appeals several nations in Europe, notably Ger 
many and Austria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the movement 


in that direction would have become universal in Europe but forthe resistance of 


France. It was changed, at least as early as 1865, into a movement for the demone 
tization of silver. * * * But this change from demonetizing gold to demonetiz 
ing silver was more of form than of substance. The object aimed at by both was 
through adisuse of one of the money metals to protect the creditor classes and those 
having fixed incomes against a fall in the value of money and a rise in general 
prices. Thisis the pith and marrow of the monetary discussions of the last twenty- 
five years.’ —Report of Monetary Commission, page 15, volume 1. 

Yes, and it is the pith and marrow of the money question of to-day. The same 
motives and interests actuate creditors in demanding the demonetization and 
abandonment of paper money as influenced them in demanding the demonetiza- 
tion of gold or silver, one or the other, as fluctuating supply atlected their inter- 
ests. The cause is clear, the reason plain. Whatever diminishes the demand for 
money by supplying its uses and taking its place checks its rise and diminishes 
its value. 

In the language of the commission: 

‘It is the limitation of the quantity of money, without any reference to the 
cost of its production, that regulates the value of each unit of money, whether 
fiat or metallic. In the case of fiat money the limitation is imposed by law. In 
the case of metallic money it is imposed by nature. The effect of limitation upon 
the value of money is precisely the same in both instances. In the one case the 
limitation is regulated by the wisdom and justice of man; in the other, it is regu- 
lated by the variable and uncertain obstacles which nature opposes to the produc- 
tion of the metals. The value of money, of whatever kind, is measured by the 
cost of obtaining it after it has been produced, and not by the cost of its produc- 


tion, and this value is indicated by the general range of prices.’’—Report of Mone- | 


tary Commission, volume 1, page 35 

The hard-money theory that nothing but gold and silver can be money photo 
graphs a dismal future for mankind. 

“The gold yield of Australia and California was at its maximum in five years 
ending with 1856. The aggregate production of both metals was also at its maxi 
mum during the same period. Since then the combined annual production of the 
two metals, instead of augmenting, has diminished.”—Jbid., volume 1, page 14. 

‘It is true that new sources of supply may be discovered, but it is improbable 
that new sources equally prolific will ever be discovered, and it is only barely pos- 
sible that they will be discovered and made available within any near period. It 
has been said that, ‘unlike agriculture, there is but one crop in a mine;’ and it 
may also be said that the greater the number of mines and gold fields worked out, 
the less chances there are of finding new ones.” —I bid., page 15. 

** An increasing value of money and falling prices have been and are more fruit- 
ful of human misery than war, pestilence, or famine. They have wrought more 
injustice than all the bad laws which were ever enacted.”—Jbid., page 10. 

‘If metallic money becomes insufficient, by reason of demonetization of either 
of the precious metals, or from any cause, one of two things must happen : 

“The commercial, industrial, and numerical progress of mankind must be 
arrested, and if the decrease of money shall be a continuing one and cover a long 
period of time it must end in an absolute check to progress and possibly the destrue- 
tion of existing social and political institutions. 
would be sought in an extension and perpetuation of existing systems of inconvert- 
ible money, which owe their origin to the pressure of expanding population and 
commerce against the restrictive bounds of a stationary and perhaps declining 
aggregate supply of the two metals. 

. * » * 


* * . 


A shrinkage of money and falling prices always have had and always must 
ave a tendency to concentrate wealth, to enrich the few and to impoverish and 
egrade the many. This tendency is subtle, active, and portentous throughout 


] 
‘ 
the world to-day.’"—Jbid., pages 24, 25. 


In | 
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The alternative thus presented is— 
INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY. 


It is the horn of the dilemma to which the logic of events has brought us, and 
on which hang not only the existing social and political institutions of our coun. 
try, but the hopes of freedom and equality throughout the world. Thanks to the 
commission for the issue so sharply, so plainly detined ; and since there is no other 
escape from the inexorable logic of demand and supply, surely the philanthropist 
and patriot will not hestitate to explore the alternative in all phases and bearings, 

This is what the commission did, and after the most thorough, philosophic, and 
exhaustive investigations, reached the conclusions expressed in the following 
passages of the report, volume 1, page 9: 

‘There can never be practically two money standards whose units of account 
differ in value in any country at the same time. It is all-important that the value 
of the standard should be unchanging. It is notimportant that the material which 
represents the value should be unchanging. Itis of little consequence of what the 
material consists, if it be portable, divisible, and indestructible, or, if destructible 
that it can be replaced with facility. There should never be any hesitation in 
changing the material of money for the purpose of maintaining its value undis- 
turbed.’ 

This passage embraces two fundamental and vital propositions : 

First. There cannot be two money standards differing in value ; in other words. 
if there be two differing in uses, or the one based on the other, the superior absorbs 
and controls the inferior, and by its own volume exclusively regulates value, and 
hence bank-notes and Treasury notes not full tender do not affect the value of 
money. They produce contractions and expansions at the bidding of the superior, 
but in their subserviency to their superior, are always guarded against any dimi- 
nution of this power. Upon this point I repeat the language of the commission, 
volume 1, pages 6 and 7. 

The two metals together fill but scantily the measure of the money needs of the 


| world, and they can only fill it upon the condition that both are money in the 


fullest sense ; and nothing is such money if it be restricted in its legal-tender 
function. 
a * * ++ 


* * . 


On pages 36, 37, 38, and 39 this subject is elaborated by the commission, volume 

1, page 
n Prices, notwithstanding the use of banking expedients and credits, governed 
by the volume of money. 
It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be made for a shrinkage 

in the volume of money by an increase of such banking expedients as checks, bills 
of exchange, and clearing-houses. These expedients are now resorted to, and, be- 
cause profit is found in their use, always will be availed of to the utmost possible 
extent. Itis manifest, therefore, that, whatever the proportion or percentage they 
bear to the volume of money, it cannot be increased except theough an increase in 
that volume. And itis as manifest that, when the volume of money is diminished, 
these expedients must diminish, and prices must fall in a corresponding ratio. 
Money is the primary and governing force, whose functions cannot be suspended 
by any device whatever, and whose volume or existence does not depend on bank- 





oO: 


| ing expedienuts, while these expedients grow out of money and could not exist 


without it.” F 

This proposition is so plain and so universally attested by experience that it is 
deemed unnecessary to add further in its demonstration. Its importance, how- 
ever, cannot be overrated. It accounts for the partiality of the creditor classes 
and those controlling money for bank and Treasury notes without the legal tender, 
and their abhorrence for fiat or full legal-tender paper money. Secure behind the 
‘obstacles which nature opposes to the production of the mines,” if they can only 
maintain the metallic basis, decreasing volume assures their triumph and rule. 

EFFECTS OF A DECREASING VOLUME OF MONEY. 

‘‘ While the volume of money is decreasing, even although very slowly, the value 
of each unit of money is increasing in cgfresponding ratio, and property is falling 
in price.”"—Report of Monetary Commission, volume 1, page 53. 

fi is estimated by the commission, as a consequence of increase of demand in 
excess of supply, that from 1809 to 1848 money increased in value 145 pepeent., 
volume 1, page 55: 

‘* A loan of money made in 1809, if repaid in 1848, would have been repaid with an 
addition of 145 per cent. in the purchasing power of principal and interest, besides 
all the interest paid. Those who have loaned money to this Government since 1861 
have already received nearly as much in the increased value of their principal as 
in interest, and all the probabilities are, in respect to the 4 per cent. thirty-year 
national bonds now being negotiated, if they are redeemed in gold, that more protit 
will be made by the augmentation in the value of principal than through interest. 
Indeed, the signs of the times are that the bonds of a country possessing the un- 
bounded resources and stable institutions of the United States, payable in gold at 
the end of thirty years without any interest whatever, would, through the increase 
of the value of that metal, pene a most profitableinvestment. * * * Ashrink- 
ing volume of money transfers existing property unjustly, and causes a concentra- 
tion and diminution of wealth.” 

‘The second proposition embraced in the passage quoted from page 9 is so fun- 
damental and pivotal and so vehemently decried and furiously denounced as hum- 
buggery by the creditor classes as to deserve special consideration. 

“We are apt to believe what we most desire to believe.” The creditor classes 
will naturally seek to persuade themselves and convince others that the proposi- 


| tion is fallacious, for if its truth be established they will be stripped of pretense 


and forced to avow the real motive of their opposition to paper money, or else 
yield to the cause of justice and humanity. The proposition assumes that the 
money material is not of itself money, but becomes such only when indued by law 
with the functions of money. It discards the theory that money is wealth. It 
accepts as true the views of the inconvertible-paper or fiat-money school, which 
are very fairly stated by the commission : 

‘The views of this school are that utility, accompanied by limitation of quan- 
tity, is the basis of exchangeable value. That this utility may either depend upon 
such intrinsic qualities as would render the thing possessing them valuable to 
man in isolation as well as to man in society, or upon such intrinsic, artificial quali- 


| ties which society may confer upon any article, however intrinsically valueless by 


| be conferred. 


Or, what is most probable, relief | 


endowing it with the power of performing the money function. That the evident 
fact that this function does not inhere in and cannot be conferred on any article so 
as to make it either valuable or useful to man in isolation, while it is essential to 
the very existence of society demonstrates that money value is not derived from 
the useful, intrinsic qualities of the material upon which the money function may 
They also call attentionto the facts that the usefulness to the in 
dividual of any article depends solely upon the intrinsic qualities which it may 
possess, and is not at all diminished by its existence in unlimited quantity, but 
that money, on the contrary, becomes entirely useless unless its quantity be 
limited. They conclude from these facts that the money value of the mater ial of 
which money is composed rests solely upon the purely artificial and extrinsic quail 
ties conferred upon it; that this value is inseparable from society, and grows eut 
of its need of and demand for an instrument of valuation and exchange. 

‘ They maintain that money is not in itself wealth, but a set of counters for com- 
puting and exchanging wealth, or, as was said by Bishop Berkeley, ‘a ticket en- 
titling to power and fitted to record aad transfer this power ;’ and that ‘itis of little 
consequence what materials the tickets are made of.’ ’—Report of Monetary Vom 
mission, volume 1, pages 40, 41. 

Such are the views of the Greenback party. The argument may be reduced to 











9 syllogism: things equal in uses are equal in value. Articles endowed with | 
equal money functions are equal in monetary uses. Therefore, paper and metal | 
of equal legal tender are equal in monetary value. a 

Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court, delivering the opinion of the cour’, | 
in the legal-tender cases, (12 Wallace, page 543,) uses the following language : 

“Making the notes legal tenders gave them a new use, and it needs no argu- 
ment to show that the value of things is in proportion to the uses to which they 
may be applied.” - ae 7 , 

The views of the metallic school are stated by the commission with equal fair- 

8: 
mer The especial merits claimed for this system are, that its workings are entirely 
automatic, that the money value of the commodities upon which it is based depends 
upon their useful intrinsic qualities and is measured by the average cost of their 
production, and that their volume depends upon the yield of mines, and not upon 
the caprice of legislation. : T hey claim that t 1e province of the Government is not 
to create money, but to coin it, and thereby give to it the best authentication of 
yurity and weight.”"—Report of Monetary Commission, volume 1, page 39 

This theory rests upon two fundamental propositions : 

First. Money is of itself wealth, and 

Second. That it is limited to the wealth of the mines. 

These propositions, if true, involve the gravest considerations. 

It needs no argument to show that seciety cannot exist without money, and it 
is equally plain that those who own and control money govern society; so that 
those who own and control the mines hold the key to the power that rules all nations, 
and are themselves virtually the masters of mankind. This cold-blooded theory 
assumes that nature denies the creative power to man, as something above his capa- 
bilities, especially those of the masses of mankind, but has endued gold and sil- 
yer with this divine creative attribute, and hid them in the recesses of the earth, 
to enrich and enoble the lucky finder, and to give him power and dominion over 
the earth and all things therein. This doctrine is doubtless pleasing to those who 
have gold and silver, and whose credits and incomes entitle them to gold and sil- 
yer. It subjects labor and wealth in all other forms to their pleasure, not to say 
caprice. It teaches that the natural tendency of civilization is to a moneyed 
aristocracy, the perfection of political science. This may be delightful to those 
who expect to be of the aristocracy, but appalling, indeed, to those whom it con- 
demns to drudgery, penury, and want. After careful investigation and thorough 
examination of the arguments in support of this theory, the commission reached 
the conclusion stated on page 29, volume 1: 

The demand for the precious metals as commodities is believed by many to be 
still essential to their generaland ready acceptanceas money. If this is true, it 
isa misfortune. The fo »piness and prosperity of the world, if not wholly depend- 

nt upon, are largely influenced by the steadiness of the value of money, which 

iunnot exist without steadiness in its volume. The demand for the precious metals 
1s commodities is fitful and irregular, and always affects the volume of money in 
the most injurious direction—that of decreasing it. History shows that a deficiency 
of money is more probable and more to be feared than an excess, and this deficiency 
s caused in a great measure by the insidious and constant encroachments upon 

e precious metals of other demands for them than as money. When the magni- 
tude of the world’s interests and equities, which rests on steadiness in the value 

f money, is contrasted with the comparative unimportance of the uses of the 
metals as commodities, it becomes apparent that the subjection of the value of 
money to disturbance from the demands for gilded signs and looking-glasses, for 
bangles and breastpins, is an evil which the benefits derived from such uses but 
poorly compensate.” 

Thisargument to a fair and unprejudiced mind is overwhelming and conclusive; 
but toa mind obscured by prejudice or biased by interest it may be as ‘“‘ sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal.” ‘A man convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still ; and it is felt that there is but little hope of reaching the head or 
heart of ane who cannot or will not understand the difference between the tool 
and the uses served by it. It certainly gequires no argument to show that the 
tools which serve equally the highest useWof which either is capable are always 





equal in value, the lesser uses being merged in the greater. Who would contend 
that a horse is unserviceable for the plow because not suitable for the turf? Who 
eould think that the woodman’'s ax is unserviceable and valueless because the 
metal of which it is composed is not capable of being used as a surgeon's knife ? 
Sut, driven from the field of argument, the votaries and myrmidons of Mammon 
urogate to themselves the prerogative of defining the views and purposes of 
their opponents. They are always sure to make them so extravagant as to ren- 
der them ridiculous. They proclaim aloud that fiat money has no basis, and is 
therefore valueless; whereas, like gold and silver coin, it rests on the obligation 
of the Government to receive it in payment of all public dues and the fiat of the 
Government making it a legal tender in payment of private debts, without which 
gold and silver would cease to be money. 

The basis is broad indeed, covering the present and prospective wealth (includ- 
ing the gold and silver) of the people of the United States. It is the credit of the 
Government, co-extensive with the demand of the Government upon the people 
for support, and with the people's need for a medium of exchange. It anticipates 
the revenues of the Government, and, like bonds, is bottomed on taxes. In the 
case of bonds the Government collects the taxes and pays the creditor. In case 

fiiat money the holder collects the taxes and pays himself. The bonds bear in- 
terest. Fiat money by its serviceableness as a medium ef exchange supports 
tself, thus relieving the people of the taxes necessary to carry the bonds, and at 
the same time furnishes them a circulating medium equal to gold and equally serv- 
iceable as a medium of exchange, and thereby saving to the people the wealth 
which they would otherwise have to give for a medium of exchange. Experience 
ittests what reason demonstrates. The first $60,000,000 issued by the Government 
luring the war, and made of tender equal with coin, maintained par throughout 
the war. Theact of May, 1878, modifying and virtually repealing the resumption 
wct of 1875, fixes permanently in the volume of money $346,600,000 of our present 
greenback circulation. 

In the language of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Curreney, 

Mr. BuCKNER,} ‘‘ it cannot be withdrawn, redeemed, or destroyed.” 


“THUS FAR GREENBACKS CONQUER.” 


From the 1st day of January, 1879, it became absolute money—that is, a legal 
‘ender in all payments ; since which time it has commanded a slight premium over 
gold owing to its greater convenience, its uses being equal. Thus, by a single 
uct of Congress, $346,000,000 of our national indebtedness was virtually extin- 

lished and 346,000,000 of money equal to gold added to the wealth of the nation. 
Vontraction was partially arrested, and as a legitimate consequence the country 
has experienced corresponding benefits. 

During the year 1879, the Treasury received more than $40,000,000 of gold and 
silver in exchange for absolute fiat money; and yet it is trash, and those who 
advocate it lunatics! 

rhe question here thrusts upon the mind, Why not profit by experience, yield 

the demands of patriotism, monetize the credit of the people, and extinguish | 
ustead of refunding any part of the national indebtedness ? 

\side: the creditors will not let us; it would ruin our party.] 

lhe pretense that it would be repudiation can avail nothing, for recent experi- 
nee shows that the creditors will not only receive it but greatly prefer it. even 
to coin—especially silver. Besides, if issued and placed in the Treasury, coin in 
“xchange for it would accumulate much faster than it would be required to accom. | 

date capricious creditors. Certainly the Government can enter the market 
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gation of the Government which money implies—to receis 


Lit 


and purchase the bonds, just as any bank in Europe or America might; of this 
there can be no doubt. And such being undeniably the case, there cannot pos- 
sibly arise any trouble between the bondholders and the Government. The bonds 
are in the market and being sold daily. 

Sir, this pretense is too transparent to hide the mighty power that will scruple 
at no pretext and hesitate at nothing that will serve to obstruct or baffle any 
attempt to utilize the credit of the nation for the benetit of the whole people. 

Why, sir, if the Government were to monetize its credit and pay off its indebt 
edness, the etfect on credits and incomes would be much greater than if Australia 
and California were to open anew their mines and add two billions to the volume 
of gold and silver. Interest prompts the contest, and its magnitude gives gage of 
the desperate struggle. It is not enough to overcome resistance ; the motive for 
it must be extinguished. 

But the creditor classes insist that Congress cannot constitutionally make any- 
thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of private debts. If this be true, 
what a powerful fortress for them! For if the power be annihilated, then the 
control of the money volume is in their own hands. This is indeed a momentous 
question, for without this power we can hardly be esteemed an independent nation. 

“Itis one of the admitted advantages of our present system of irredeemable 
yaper that it shelters us from the recurring demands for gold by the Bank of Eng- 
and. The London revolution of 1866, when one of the banking-houses (Overend 
& Gurney) went down with liabilities of $90,000,000, was scarcely felt here. With 
acurrency of gold, or paper convertible into gold, we should feel instantly every 
change in Europe, and especially in England.”—Report of Silver Commission, vol- 
ume 1, page 115. 

In the Hipburn-Griswold ec: 
the opinion of the court: 

‘‘It is not doubted that the power to establish a standard of value by which all 
other values may be measured, or, in other words, to determine what shall be law 
ful money and make a legal-tender, is in its nature and of necessity a governmental 
power. It is in all countries exercised by the government. * * * Making the 
notes legal tenders gave them a new use and it requires no argument to show that 
the value of things is in proportion to the uses to which they may be applied. (Su 
preme Court United States, 12 Wallace, 543; 12 Wallace. 567; Justice Bradley con- 
curring.) Ido not say that this is a war power or that it is only to be called into 
exercise in times of war; for other public exigencies may arise in the history of a 
nation which may make it expedient and imperative to exercise it. Butof the occa 
sion when and of the times how long it shall be exercised and enforced, it is for the 
legislative department of the Government to judge. Feeling sensibly the judg- 
ments and wishes of the people, that department cannot long (if it is proper to sup 
pose that within its sphere it ever came) misunderstand the business interests and 
just rights of the community. 

“It would be sad, indeed, if this great nation were now to be deprived of a power 
so necessary to enable it to protect its own existence and to cope with the other 
great powers of the world. No doubt foreign powers would rejoice if we should 
deny the power. No doubt foreign creditors would rejoice. They have from the 
first taken a deep interest in the question. But no true friend to our Government, 
to its stability and its power to sustain itself under all vicissitudes, can be indifler 
ent to the great wrong which it would sustain by a denial of the power in question, 
a power to be seldom exercised, certainly; but one, the possession of which is so 
essential, and it seems to me, so undoubted.’’—Report Suver Commission, volume 
1, page 569. 

** The actual and legal money of the United States is now, and has been since 1862, 
paper issued by the Government. It owed its origin to exigencies growing out of 
civil war and to the belief that it was necessary for the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment. The law authorizing its issue has been decided by the highest judicial 
tribunal to be warranted by the Constitution. It owes its value to the demand of 
the population of the country for money and not to the indefinite promise to 
redeem it in coin.”—Jbid, page 104. 

After a careful review of all the authorities the Secretary of the commission 
[Mr. Weston] sums up the conclusions reached on page 187, volume 1, as follows 

‘There must be admitted to be some hazards in making the concession which 
the precedent of the legal-tender paper of the civil war, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court thereupon compel to ™ made, that exigencies may arise when it 
will be ‘ necessary and proper’ fur Congress, in order to execute its expressed pow- 
ers, to force the currency of paper by law. Whatever the hazards may be, there 
is no escape from them. It is, however, true that the exigency which existed in 
the only case which has occurred of the exercise of this power, was real, and that 
the patriotic motives and high intelligence of those who determined that the ne- 
cessity for it existed are unquestionable. For the future it will moderate if it does 
not wholly dispel alarms, to remember that sentiment of justice and of respect for 
private rights are nowhere so strong in this country as among the masses of the 
people, and that while they have often been the victims they have never been the 
peorpernssens of frands by means of monetary legislation. * * * If Congress can 
demonetize silver it can demonetize gold, or both gold and silver, and can monetize 
any substance or any form of paper. Narrowing money to gold is for theintended, 
although really doubtful, advantage of creditors.” 

No clamor was raised, no remonstrance was heard, when Congress exercised 
this power in the interest of creditors by demonetizing silver, thereby decreasing 
the volume and increasing the value of money; but now when this same power is 
invoked to replenish, supply, and restore the equilibriums between the creditor 
classes and those having fixed incomes on the one hand and the debtors and the 
wealth-producing classes on the other, unable to deny the authoritative force and 
conclusiveness of the decision of the Supreme Court, they have not hesitated to 
assail the Republic in its very vitals by traducing and denouncing the Supreme 
Court, charging that it was packed after the decision in the Hipburn-Griswold 
sase (8 Wallace) so as to secure the final and conclusive decision rendered in the 
legal-tender case, (12 Wailace;) notwithstanding the act of Congress providing 
for an additional member in the Supreme Court was passed more than six months 
before the decision in the first instance, and notwithstanding the further fact that 
Mr. Justice Grier, who concurred in that decision, resigned soon after it was ren- 
dered and thus created a vacancy that was filled as in ordinary cases. 

If the Supreme Court be not exempt a member of Congress cannot expect to 
escape vituperation and anathema, and the public must expect that no means will 
be spared to baffle, divide, evade, obscure, deceive, anal or divert the people. 
Every guise in partisanship will be assumed, every pretense worn, and every pre- 
text plied. 

The people will be told that money in itself is wealth, and therefore an equiva 
lent in wealth for debt; and therefore it would not be just to compel creditors to 
receive paper money which of itself is valueless. 

This intrinsic-value sophism was exploded by Dr. Franklin, in his reply to the 
English Board of Trade, in 1769. He said: 

‘*Gold and silver owe their value chiefiy to the estimation in which they happen 
to be held among the generality of nations. That their intrinsic value was not so 
great as that of iron, a metal in itself capable of many more benefits to mankind 
What makes three pence of silver pass for six? Even here in England it is 
indebted to the legal tender for a part of its value.” 

This is indeed very simple; yet many minds, because of custom, do not readily 
understand it. 

A familiar example: 

The market value of 4124 grains of silver is eighty-three cents 
one hundred cents. Whence comes the ditference / 





s, (8 Wallace, 615,) Chief-Justice Chase delivering 
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in payment of dues. This obligation would be as potent to raise one grain of silver 
to one hundred cents. The value is derived not from the material but from the 
money function which the Government confers upon it. It cannot be unjust to 
the creditor, because the Government is bound to make it good to him in the 
taxes and revenues of the Government. The Government to the extent of its lia 
bilities is the creditor of the whole people; and surely no just-minded man will 
complain that he receives of his debtors what his creditors willreceive of him. But 
obstinacy appeals to precedent, French assignats and confederate currency being 
shining lights; and yet howlittle worth. Analysis discovers the absence of credit, 
the substance of money 

Were this Government to pass a law making confederate money receivable in 
payment of all Government dues and a legal tender in all payments it would be at 
par with gold before the morrow’s sunset. But *‘ sophistry cleaves close to hide 
sin’s rotten trunk.” Conceding the existence of the authority in the Government 
and its potential capabilities, our opponents decry against its exercise, assuming 
that it is franght with the greatest perils to society, because of the want of virtue 
and intelligence among the masses of the people. Its exercise in Russia, Germany 
and England creates no distrust and excites noalarm, because these are monarchical 
and aristocratic governments, securely fortified against abuses of the power. We 
accept the issue. We assert that nowhere in the world are sentiments of justice 
and respect for private rights so strong as among the masses of the American peopl 

Sir, are we not theonly example in ancient or in modern times of man's capability 
of conquering without enslaving his brother? Our Government rests on the vir 
tue end intelligence of the people. Every element of disintegration has been elimi 
nated. Pessimists may croak, fanaticsrave, and ambition machinate, but the love 
and valor of the great masses of the people, whom it blesses and protects, will pre 
serve and transmit it to succeeding generations. No governmentis as solid in its 
foundations or assured in its existence and perpetuation as ours. Our future is 
indeed, auspicious. A wonderful destiny awaits us. Stretching from ocean to 
ocean, comprising two billion acres of land of unrivaled fertility, varied in climate 
and boundless in the elements of national wealth and power, our country is des 
tined soon to occupy toward Europe the position of superiority now and so long 
held by her toward her mother country, Asia. We must needs have financial anton 
omy. Ourincreasing population and expanding commerce require the supply of 
money to be in equal step with demand. Our credit is equal to the requirement ; 
shall we monetize it and mect the demand, or shall we longer continue subject to 
the demand for gold by the Bank of England, and leave our wealth-producing 
classes stilla prey to foreign and domestic syndicates? The danger of abuse is 
chimerical. The creditor classes are benetited by increasing demand and dimin- 
ishing supply. As already shown, credits (bonds) have increased in value 100 
per cent. since 1861, thus doubling the wealth of the holders, besides the interest 





paid. It is estimated by the commission that future bonds will augment more in | 


value than in interest. Therefore creditors will oppose any issue of money. Add 
to their forces the law-makers. The past is certainly not calenlated to excite fears 
that Congressmen are apt to vote pay back. As money shrinks in volume their 
pay increases in value. 

Phe influence may not be acknowledged, but it will be felt. Add the entire 
official corps, State and Federal, and we have an array of forces potent surely to 
resist supply. On the other hand, debtors will be interested in promoting supply 
and diminishing demand, whereby the weight of their debits will be diminished. 
Diminishing supply and increasing demand have often driven them to bankruptcy 
and ruin, but they have rarely impressed financial legislation. Such are the forces 
for and against. Between them we have the great body of the people holding the 
scales. Their only interestis in steadiness of volume, which cannot be maintained 
without equilibrium between demand and supply. How simple, how natural the 


equipoise ; creditorsand debtors acting and counteracting—the people, whose only 
motive is equity, holding the scales—a tribunal formidable to Shylock only. 


Mr. Chairman, these were then my views and such are now my 
views of the potential wealth which resides in the national credit. 
I then believed that if utilized as indicated refunding was unneces- 
sary. Experience, observation, and mature reflection confirm that 
opinion. I now believe that by a proper use of the national credit 
we can counteract monopolies, abolish internal revenue, reduce the 
tariff, and supersede national banks, 

There is a bill now upon our Calendar to extend national-bank 
charters expiring during the current year. It is said their cireula- 
tion amounts to $50,000,000, and unless the bill pass will be retired, 
producing a corresponding contraction, from which it is gravely ap- 
prehended serious derangement of values will ensue, injurious to 
commerce and hurtful to the general welfare. What a commentary 
upon the banking system? Who is safe with such power lodged in 
the hands of capitalized combinations? Why not let it retire and 
replace it with United Statescurrency ? The present national-bank 
circulation is estimated at $364,000,000. What formidable power in 
hands interested in its abuse! Can contract or expand at will, and 
always wills todo so whenever opportunity offers to speculate upon 
the people, to whom it is wholly irresponsible. 

Let us for a moment glance at thesystem. Five persons associate 
themselves together and present their agreement with a United 
States bond at the Treasury, and thereupon become a national bank. 
The Secretary of the Treasury receives their bond on deposit, and 
delivers to the bank without charge for material, printing, or en- 
graving, 90 per cent. of the value of the bond in national-bank notes 
guaranteed by the Government, made receivable for all dues except 
customs, and a legal tender for all public payments except interest 
on the public debt. No wonderthey areas goodasgold. Bottomed 
on the credit of the Government, and by its fiat made money, they 
are inevitably at par. The Government receivesand pays them out 
as coin, and gives them general circulation throughout the United 
States. And yet their friends daily deride fiat money and boast of 
their superiority as currency. The Government pays semi-annually 
the interest on the whole amount of their bond, less 1 per cent. per 
annum tax on circulation; so that if the bond be for $100,000 the 
bank receives $90,000, still owns the bond, receiving the interest 
thereon, and has a clear gain of $90,000. In other words, the bank 
is out $10,000, and yet receives interest on $100,000; so that if the 
rate of interest be 44 per cent., allowing 1 per cent. per annum tax, 
the bank realizes 35 per cent. interest on the $10,000 balance of the 
bond. Any wonder that we have Jay Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
millionaires springing up as if by the magic of Aladdin’s lamp! 

Nor is ita marvel that this formidable power now controls and 
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directs the two great machine parties that have so long divided the 
people. Both resistedawhile. The Republican was the first to yield, 
ghe Democratic resisted obstinately, but the overwhelming pressure 
at Cincinnati compelled a surrender at discretion. The wonder is 
that the people have so long submitted to partisan leadership, and 
acquiesced in the rise and growthof this mammoth power. Our coun- 
try so abounds in the elements of wealth and the ready means of easy 
thrift and livelihood, that the people can increase and prosper despite 
almost anything in the power of Government to impose. But how 
long they will do so can be foreseen only by those who can ecaler. 
late the duration of prejudice and the force of “ pride of antece: 
dents.” Congress could easily establish a safe, stable currency, and 
could without the least risk of inflation of values issue one or two 
hundred million dollars annually in payment of current expendi- 
tures, and thus lighten so much the burdens of taxation. 

The Government circulates $364,000,000 of its credit for the benefit 
of national banks. Why not for the people? Paper money is im- 
portant if not indispensable to the commercial requirements of our 
country. The existence of banks affirmsit. The currency should be 
safe and stable—guarded against fluctuationsin value. The Govern- 
ment alone can provide such currency and give it general circulation 
throughout the United States. That the Government can do so no 
one in his senses will deny. Whether it shall be done in the interests 
of the people or for the benefit of associated capital is the only ques- 
tion, and the people alone can decide it. Money is power; whoever 
wields it rules. It isthe highest prerogative of sovereignty. It be- 
longs to the people. It is for them to say whether they will resume 
and exercise it for themselves and posterity, or abdicate by acqui- 
escence in its possession and enjoyment by private institutions, called 
national banks. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. MOULTON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to providegfor the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of thitariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue 
laws now under consideration is an anomaly in the history of our 
legislation. 

The second and third sections of the bill explain its object and 
scope, and are as follows: 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States shall, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one of whom, 
the first named, shall be president of the commission. The commissioners shall 
receive as compensation for their services cach at the rate of $10 per day when en 
gaged in active duty, and actual traveling and other necessary expenses. The com 
mission shall have power to employ astenographer and a messenger ; and the fore- 
going compensation and expenses to be audited and paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 5 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
ural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a 
judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all in 
terests; and for the purpose of fully examining the matters which may come be 
fore it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered to visit 
such different portions and sections of the country as it may deem advisable 

The nine persons to be appointed are to be selected by the Presi- 
dent. The President is known to be in favor of a high protective 
tariff, has heretofore been connected in an official capacity with its 
operation and the collection of duties under the present exorbitant 
law. He has never in any practical way recommended the reform 
of the present tariff, and we have every reason to believe that he is 
in full sympathy with the desires and wishes of the protectionists 
upon this question. ma 

We may assume that the persons to be appointed to frame a tariff 
bill will be in accord with the protectionists, and that the result of 
the labor of the “nine” will be a one-sided ex parte report for the 
advantage of the power that appoints and controls them. | 

No one fora moment can suppose that any fair presentation of 
the tariff question will be made by the commissioners. The pro- 
tected manufacturing monopolies will receive consideration, but the 
rights of the laboring classes, the toiling millions, will go unheeded 
and uncared for. 

The reformation of the tariff lawfully and properly belongs to the 
representatives of the people in Congress. The interests of the peo- 
ple are confided to Congress. The members are elected by the people 


| whose wauts and interest they are supposed to understand. certainly 
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much better than any nine persons selected from a particular class 
and who are not elected by nor responsible to the people for their 
ants. 
; Besides, the report when made would be of very little service to 
this or any succeeding Congress. From the manner of the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners and their known bias in favor of protection 
aud against a tariff for revenue sufficient only for the public expenses, 
no honest revenue reformer would place any confidence in any con- 
«lusion the commission might come to; and the work of reformation 
of the tariff would have to be performed by Congress at last. 

rhis discussion from the beginning has taken a much wider range 
than the scope of the bill under censideration. Allthe speakers who 


have preceded me have discussed the questions as though the tariff 


was really under consideration and to be passed upon now. And I 
must say that the discussion has shown in many of the speakers a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the whole question in all 
its philosophic and economic conditions. 

This knowledge that a large number of the members of Congress 
in both Houses have shown to possess on all the phases of the tariff 
question demonstrates that no commission is necessary to furnish 
Congress information on any branch of the question. In my judg- 
ment the only object of those who advocate a commission is delay and 
to indefinitely postpone the greatly-needed reformation. 

Every government possesses the inherent right to raise revenue 
from its people for its maintenance. Without this power no goy- 
ernment could exist; but this power should only extend to legiti- 
mate public expenditures limited by law. In absolute monarchy and 
despotism the people are taxed at pleasure, and the power is only 
limited by the desire of the ruling despot. Happily this is not our 
form of government, 

Under the Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 8, 
tis provided that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, &e. This power has always been construed as lim- 
ited to the wants and necessities of the Government and for public 
purposes only. This was the understanding of the fathers, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided accordingly when- 
eyer the question has been presented to that tribunal. In the case 


of The City of Topeka, 20 Wallace, pages 665, 666, 667, 668, the gen- 
eral question was considered, and it was decided that a tax could 
only be levied for public purposes and not for any particular indi- 

dual, class, or interest. This decision is a very instructive one and 
properly defines the limitation on the taxing power, and explodes the 
idea of the protectionists that one class of the people may be taxed 
for the benefit of another, 

his case originated as follows, as is stated in a very able review 
of it: 

In 1872 the Legislature of Kansas passed a law authorizing counties and towns 
of that State ‘‘ to encourage the establishment of manufactories and such other 
enterprises as may tend to develop” such county or city by the direct appropria- 
tion of money, or by the issue of bonds to any amount that the local authorities 
might consider expedient ; and under this act the city of Topeka created and issued 
its bonds to the extent of $100,000, and gave the same ‘‘as a donation,” a majority 
if voters approving, to an iron-bridge company, as a consideration for establishing 
ind operating their shops within the limits of the city. The interest coupons first 
due on these bonds were promptly paid by the city out of a fund raised by taxa- 
tion for that purpose, but subsequently, when the second coupons became due, and 
the bonds had passed out of the possession of the bridge company by bona fide 
sale to a loan association, the city meanly repudiated its obligations, on the ground 
that the Legislature of Kansas had no authority under the constitution of the State 
to authorize the issue of bonds, the iaterest and principal of which were to be paid 
from the proceeds of taxes, for any such purpose as the encouragement of manu- 
iacturing enterprises. Legal proceedings to enforce payment were thereupon com- 
menced by the bondholders in the United States circuit court, and judgment hav- 
ing been there given for the city, the case was appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, where with only one dissenting voice (Judge Clifford) the judgment 
f the lower court was affirmed, the opinion of the court and the principles upon 
which it was based being given by Mr. Justice Miller. From this opinion atten- 
tion is asked to the following extracts, reference being made, for the benefit of 
those who desire a more complete statement, to the report in full, 20 Wallace, pages 

HOR, 

It must be coneeded,”’ said Justice Miller, ‘‘that there are rights in every free 
zovernment beyond the control of the State. A government which recognized no 
such rights, which held the lives, the liberty and the property, of its citizens sub- 
ect at all times to the absolute disposition and unbounded control of even the 
most democratic depository of power, is after all but a despotism. It is true it is 

despotism of the many, of the majority, if you choose to call it so, but it is none 
the less adespotism. * * * The theory of our governments, State and na- 
Hional, is opposed to the deposit of unlimited power anywhere. The executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches of these governments are all of limited 
ud detined powers. There are limitations of sueh powers which grow out of the 
essential nature of all free governments—implied reservations of individual rights, 
rithout which the social compact could not exist, which are respected by all gov- 

iments entitled tothename. * * * Ofall the powers conferred upon the 
<overnment that of taxation is most liable toabuse. Given a purpose or object for 
Which taxation may be lawfully used, and the extent of its exercise is in its very 

‘tive unlimited. This power can as readily be employed against one class of in- 

viduals and in favor of another, so as to rain the one class and give unlimited 
wealth and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations of the uses 

' whieh the power may be exercised. To lay with ono hand the power of the 
eovernment on the property of the citizen, and with the other bestow it upon 
lavored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is 
tone the less robbery because it is done under the forms of the law and is called 

‘ation. This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 

’ Nor is it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful tax which is not laid 

a _ purpose. * * * Itmay not be easy to draw the line in all cases so 
Sto decide what is a publie purpose in this sense and what isnot. Butin the case 
‘fore us, in which towns are authorized to contribute aid by way of taxation to 
my — of manufacturers, there ¢s no difficulty in holding that this is not sucha 
the ie purpose as we have been considering. If it be said that a benefit results to 
= —_ public of a town by establishing manufactures, the same may be said of 
tne “. 1er business or pursuit which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the 
uechanic, the inn-keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are equally 
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promoters of the public good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by 
forced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which 
would not open the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the busi 
ness men of the city or town.” 


It would seem to follow from the principles of the foregoing case 
that taxation of any kind can only be resorted to for public purposes, 
and that under the Constitution and laws, national or State, a tax 
for the protection of one class of the community at the expense of 
another is unwarranted and against the principles of natural justice 
and right. 

The decisions in many of the State courts also fully sustain this doe- 
trine. 

The form of taxation for the support of the Government is matter 
of experience and dependent to some extent upon circumstances, and 
the wishes and interest of the whole people should be considered so 
far as practicable. 

All taxes should be uniform and just in their operation upon per- 
sons and property. 

The great objection to a protective tax is its necessary unequal and 
unjust operation. It is giving to one class what is taken from an- 
other. 

A tariff is a tax on goods imported from foreign countries or ex 
ported to them. 

A revenue tariff is a tax on foreign importation of goods for the 
purpose of raising the necessary means required to defray the expenses 
of the Government. 

On the hypothesis that a tariff is to be the instrumentality to raise 
the revenue for the support of the General Government, we say that 
we are in favor of a tariff for revenue, adjusted and arranged in its 
details with a view to equality in the public burdens, and also to 
the encouragement of productive industry in our own country as far 
as practicable, without producing monopolies or giving unjust ad- 
vantages to any. The proper adjustment of a tariff measure is a 
matterofdetail. Inequalities in the public burdens are to be avoided ; 
monopolies should neither be created nor favored, and unjust ad- 
vantages should not be given to any in raising the revenues for the 
support of the Government. 

Since the formation of our Government the revenues for the most 
part up to 1862 were collected by a tariffon imports. This form of tax- 
ation our people are familiar with, and when properly and judiciously 
adjusted tothe legitimate wants of the Government affords no grounds 
of complaint. In 1789 Congress enacted the first tarifflaw. It was 
uniform in its operation, and was declared to be temporary only, and 
was limited to seven years, and the ad valorem duty was only &} per 
cent. In the year following it was increased to 11 per cent. Two 
years later it was raised to 134 percent. The next tariff law was that 
of 1816, just after the war of 1812. The average rate of duties under 
this law was 30 per cent. ad valorem. In 1824 there was an additional 
increase of the tariff to 37 per cent. In 1832 there was a further 
increase of duties, and with it the great historical event, nullification. 
Subsequently, in 1833, Mr. Clay introduced his compromise tariff bill, 
which was a sort of sliding scale of decrease, so that in 1842 the tariff 
on foreign imports was only about 20 per cent. ad valorem. Under 
the administration of Mr. Polk there was a further reduction of the 
tariff. 

From Mr. Polk’s administration to the beginning of the war in L861 
the tariff was simply one for revenue only. The average duties dur 
ing that time were 17}? per cent.; on dutiable goods alone 22} per 
cent. One of the important features of the tariff bill of 1846 was 
that it distinguished between goods that could be produced at home 
and those that could not, the latter being substantially free. The 
Morrill tariff of 1862, as was said at the time, was justified by the 
pressing necessities of the Government; and the people acquiesced 
in this high protective tariff upon the promise and understanding 
that when the condition of the country would permit, this tax that 
has pressed so grievously upon the people and operated so unjustly 
against the industrial and laboring classes should be modified and 
reduced so that its operation should be uniform and just to the peo- 
ple of the whole country. But this understanding with the people 
on this question has by the protectionists and monopolists of the 
country been wholly disregarded, and instead of a reduction there 
has been an increase of the tariff on many articles, amounting in 
some cases to prohibition, as will fully appear by the tables that I 
shall submit. 

There is another important fact that may be stated in this connec 
tion. Protectionists, asasort of excuse for asking for protection, have 
said and say now that they only desire protection in the infancy of 
their business, and that as soon as they are fairly under way and able 
to withstand competition they will surrender the right of further pro 
tection. Now, the fact is that in the entire histery of protection not 
one case can be found where the parties protected have ever con 
sented to an abatement of taxation upon the ground that protection 
had done its work. 

The war tariff of 1862 is a good illustration of the fact that the 
party protected, whatever the circumstances may be, will never vol- 
untarily relinquish any of bis rights under the law however unjust 
it may be to the people. The war tax as we have seen was exorbi- 
tant and in many cases prohibitory, ranging from 40 to 200 per cent. ad 
valorem. No protectionist, desires any reduction, and the bill under 
consideration is for the purpose of further protecting his interest by 
delay. 
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The following tables show the tariff upon some of the common ar- | “ Per cent. 
ticles of use and are here given so that the people may see what the | Leather ont, menaiaetunes Of. .--ceeeeereerrerereessceeneeeeesoencs totteeeees 22.9 
present tariff is, and keeping in view the fact that the consumer AEGON TONED, 6.55'5'saccods-<54.0ccee-s ruc. +ccaccosseseeeeaeenee 4 
pays this tariff in increased prices on what he buys and that this in- | Glass and manufactures ..............2...-0.2.2 2200. .ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeess, BAB 
crease of price goes into the pocket of the protected manufacturer. | on Steere eee tence eee e eer e nee n ence ee ene ener ence enee neat eaten en eeeens 55.0 
The importer pays the tariff in the first instance, but it is always | ned RADPANSe “Re Sanenessroepsuspannnneanenwe ss >> neers <9 mtGe Sere se yee aE 48.3 
charged over to the purchaser by adding it to the price. | eam 0205 LSTA TN 
-——- - ma - -— Sc GET i MONI: icin dseienn stiosd wakes Che de Cds Seb be kw ebe Suited cBeaeees scabs ORES e EE 54.8 

ae z Ss WR BRINIG, 659 6h cncnd as ent b<05 ss Rityens tpilbnkedsstee eee 58.8 
es os 3 | INOS 0 acs onoktincceachwcnn sane oes aed hiike Reinaemee eee 41.1 
pe be g te SE an cowscnansnunse cto n<cpebnbendtesenaysaqaniabetanaEnena 59.0 
-S z, $s COUR NUD aise kw ts cic cdaes eed dc os oun beh ok lap eases SPR RAeEE EN 38. 8 
he ee ee ree eer er er re oa 33.7 
o> $2 Sian, | EOE CINE NOR ax 0:55.05 sing 0's onc ns en ccs we cus es pnsasakpieivaneiee’ 34. 
; : : c= 1 3 b P 1 
Articles enumerated. Rate of duty. ass| =e! $2 The following table shows the articles that paid an ad valoren 
\5ge| of _ | duty of over 80 per cent. and not exceeding 97 per cent., (spirits, 
fe! So | Wines, tobacco, and perfumery not included: 
- 4 ~ } 3 ; 

S| §& - | Per cent. 
atwa\é > Cleamed rice .......-..---.-ceccerceernccnecccecenccerenccrccreesscseresscerces 954 
- < < SE Ds Sis pn aus sacccnvougocescosbns cob canees tne esn4casgieneeeenat aie 834 

sical eee — — - - Meerschaum pipes ..............-..-.- occ e ac ceccesgecececesevensneseaseeswenes 82 
L bb ee ee ee an eee frames re ey RS 87g 
Clothing wools: , oh MUIR UN oa Sam sib tm clenia dain sinsiauls au mide akheea koe ae 95 

Worth less than 32c. per lb..| 10c. per pound and 11 p.c., . 237 vROG tee Re I cece cum ansinme sacmealaamneeeuek acces 93 

Worth over 32c. per lb....... 12c. per pound and 10 p. ¢ . 37. . 157 41.76 | PINON so a. 5-2 cane ccny en casceeos nase ooaneab engine aaeteiee 90. 
Carpet wools : WMI icoSG ho deck cask vsuat cocvecsdocac fébacstveressaedtaieeeaeenae % 

W orth less than 12c.......... 3c. per pound ............ 112 03 26. 62 | NN acidic cv SeSacess dks pUs oobds oecbiee danas eee 88 

Worth over 12c ...... Go. per pound ............. . 194 OO RI Oe a a ree a re 914 
Dress goods : : a = Blankets not over 40 conte per pound ... . ........- 22.200 ccesencncsccevessscencss 88; 

Value less than 20c. ...--- 6c. per yardand 35p.c.-..) . 169 | .119 | 70.46 | Blankets valued over 60 cents er eee OO ae, 2 

Value over 20c......- ---.-.| 8c. per yard and 40 p. ¢ - 309 |. 204 65.81 | Flannel not over 40 cents per pound.........-.. vas tdatecpbas sce eta eat x0 
Blankets, worth 60@80c. per Ib.) 40c. per pound and 35 p.c.| .682 | .638 | 94.13 | Flannel valued over 40 cents, not exceeding 60 cents per pound................ 914 
Flannels, worth 60@80c. per 1b | 40c. per pound and 39 p-c.| .61 . 614 | 100. 53 | Flannel over 60 cents, not over 80 cents ARNEL... is vain cnae Gaus aikdeaheanict 91 
MMR ses cork apeis casera phe 50c. per pound and 35 p. c.| 1.412 |. 994 70. 40 | Worsted hosiery valued at 40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per pound. ... 96 
Clothing, ready made..........| 50¢. per pound and 35 p. ¢.| 2.873 | 1.649 | 57. 42 | Worsted hosiery valued at 60 cents and not over 80 cents ..................... 92 
Hats, worth over 80c. per lb. ...| 50c. per pound and 35 p. ¢.) 1.732 | 1. 105 | 63.86 | All other woolen goods valued at 40 cents per pound...................-...... 04 
Yarns, worth 40 @60c. per lb...) 30c. per pound and 35 p. ¢ 561 | .50 | 88.49 | All other woolen goods valued at over 40 cents and not over60cents per pound. 92 
Leather, tanned.....---.------ | 20 P. ©. .-- eee eee e eee eee ee eee e ee el eens eee | 25.00 | All other woolen goods valued over 60 cents and not over 80 cents per pound. 89 
Gloves and mittens. ..-.....-.-| 50 Pp. ©......+---+------+-+-]----eee]-- 222s | 90.00 | Woolen hats valued 60 cents and not over 80 cents per pound ................. 883 
Other manufactures of leather.) 35 p.c..-..--------------+-|--+--++)---+++- | 89.00 | Woolen yarns valued not exceeding 40 cents per pound. ..................... 86E 
Cottons, plain bleached, worth | — 5 _.| ,. ,..| Woolen yarns valued 40 cents and not over 60 cents per pound................ 92 

less than 20c. per square yard.) 5}c. per square yard. ...... 121 | .055 | 45.47 | Woolen yarns valued 60 cents and not ever 80 cents per pound..... edn Raxeees 88 
_ kere 6c. per dozen and 35 p. ¢ .. 151} .113| 74.62] an Liat ablei won by Me 3. 8. hewi I 
Mesthouware ...... ....0 cscs 25, 40, 45, and 50 p. c......|. .....-|...0.. 41. 93 The following table is given by Mr. J. 8. Moore, showing that the 
Sk peeks ........:.. RPS dace ce she eneoustacsth ~ererelsanssts 60.00 | tariff is framed to operate against the poor and in favor of the rich; 
Lsnanaeeds se eeeeeeeee 30, 35, and 40 p. C.....-----). +e 2e-|- +e ee. | 35.60 | that the tariff on luxuries used mostly by the rich is comparatively 

sar iron: | | , ‘le > tarifr anv of assarie ife igex itant - 
ied ete le. per pound............. 022 .o1 | 45,43 | low, while the tariff on many of the necessaries of life is exorbitant: 

Large and small sizes. .......| 14c. per pound............ 028 015 | 51.90 > ° ies collected in 1880 ¢ 4 i er Re 
Chains, ordinary eine.. | Ste. per pound............ 043 025 | 58.25 Rate of duties collected in 1880 in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 
Cotton machinery : Articles of luxury : Per cent. 

RE ighcks eee a ROTO chpncin sida wensssieemden oleate O00 | Le, Core, ee, Cie COREE... «occu ncnecncnendnscdtpneedhenctenaeeenle 35 

EB iics sven an Seaincane SP Miranepcaens bane nwtits ackebeseieteaah 45.00 | DIMMORGS. 26. «5020502. 0c rnccsosesccnesessacsncncesecccosensctsnebecebenannss 10 
Horseshoe nails............ | Sc. per pound............. O84 05 OD. 57 | ENO noo os ov sac eceecdescticcesscvesencesebdvatedat coanewnsewe teeags 35 
I  Sonaitersicn se aanene | lic. per pound ............ -063 | .015 | 17.92 | Fancy articles . ............2...2..000-.seeceecenenencsecnsese oupadaeneneeedes 35 
EE eevee CU ta ees 22.84 | 7.00 DGS f Rey RIN OE OG BIOOD, oi. oiw incite nirngscesccassits sos emqenemeuentesasurees 40 
OOS See Se GIG.08 Wer 408... 05000500005 04.00 114.00 | 28.05 | DOWORET ....-. 2. oe rencncnenescrccesscncenesensectsconcnsencscversesnedonses 25 
a). ee See OH BONineosccan+oerncee 44.00 (28.00 GG. 2D | MAGBIORI ROSTMIBEIES .-... ..- 20:0 50 cone encccnsesnsceecciscsesestiessdpeey anew 30 
Cemee wire.......--..- 2e. per pound and 15 p.c..| . 046 027 | 58. 66 re err ee 47} 
Pocket cutlery.........----.-- PEW teh beds cab Aeseniat ates cantons ak | 60.00 | Champagne, in quarte, $6 per dozen . .... ......6..0.060 ss cowccensiacccesessecs 50 
Other cutlery................. DE OO icncccodaiateest baa. siete ccd esslaskeus 35.00 | Still wines, in bottles .......... Rn dbhe occur scausdnehSS¢bctnsbnepwanaawes wees 32 
Steel fence-wire.. - ... -. ------.| 2¢. per pound and 20 p. ©.)......-|...--+-|-.-+++- Now, let me place against the above what I deem articles of neces- 
Agricultural implements and ie 4 5” 2 mo 

machinery........ PRG, US a eee Peete Aa 35.00 | 8ity, and see what duty they paid: 

Marble tombstones, tiles, &c ..| 25c. per sq. ft. and 30 p.c.| . 264 329 | 124. 69 | e 27s . wai , . ba . 7 
eo hs 5556 MRD satecdebasscces as ae) ate abe 35, 09 | Duties paid in 1880, calculated in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 
Common window-glass : | Articles of necessity : Per cent. 

SPO NNB oso ones canes sin lic. per pound............ Se) SUS Se OT CR BEN scanned nane cusvsbnedd exe an ban seinem beeen 952 

2) eae 2c. per pound............. oe ee TO | BR I ion cis 5 dceteddnnscacecnnewe dance decsnat cubevebacatene ee 78} 

ere ee gee 034 | .025) 72.65 Chisarw ice AieNinbpen end Cede ecbuksds sabmeed wis dibe cues seal eeeeeeenes 102 

ee en to” rere 044, .03 Ae © Ch oo cs kasi ins owen diakiudecsethaesedcd eaaebe » cape Sih se SED . T6y 
Linseed oil. .........-----+---- 30c. per gallon .....-....-. 536 30 Se 1 We NOE oo oiscsncccanden duevccicewsedesbsewen nen raeee from 584 to 73 
eae 3c. per pound....... 065, .03 ene TE rere ee rer em ee 75 
Printing-paper ...... --------- BBs saabnc esn sec che cceuesasteelpecun in OD | Se oon cdi i nwcbn ede cc bees Basencw cobn Sach Vekis Clue ER ne 69 
Writing-paper ............---- BBD. ©. -.- 2 oer anccencwecncce|scccceclaccoocs SO Ft Fe in nen op cuns vn 0s chp ccched be Gevie seeseh ia ceed ewes 93 
Salt: Locomotive tires.............. chs sigue sedacdidcce’ o¢eeden leben cee eeenes 794 

ee ee 12c. per 100 pounds. . -.. -- 30 12 oe Ef a ee ra rs: may, 99 

REE Gig. ckrepekessncne ..-| 8c. per 100 pounds..-....-.- 10 08 Oe OPT SE 5 Sek ewe cietsond sd0 none snncbessacantské<unetcneewaeeeeaas 148 
Refined sugar........--------- 0: POP PORES ORE BE 9-0.) GTR | LOG 1 GUE PN oe oi ono e ecw encsennce coven vcenceacsccasiussonneasubonseeemeenties™ 136 
House furniture: RN ion oto icadchbae aides weidihaoanede ov akices Lanne pees 240 

PUMIGROG. «2s 2 cc cn cescssccsses BOP. Bonccescccvsecnccscwuclevseese|ssccece DE: 00 | FINE ROO ois sin wine n rn be cnn'kns cond hdonss <a $06 ikevine Gan eee eeS 9} 

Unfinished .....- ...--------- BO P. ©. 20-2 - eee cee serene eleceeeee| een eee 30.00 | Blankets valued at 363 cents per pound. .................-seeeeceee-eees eee 
Common soap. .-..--------- ---| le. per ponnd and 30 p.c... .057 | .027 | 47.58 | Woolen hosiery valued at 60 cents per DOROE «000.2 csancapiaewne Rearen eaken® 100} 
Ti iean ss Fensnnsenadces 10c. per pound and 25 p.c.| .379 | .195 | 51.84 | Bunting valued at 23 cents RE xp a0 own ctuwesn docs dedewadeaeuetes benntes 121 
Slates...... See ES ep0v css soeseess OOD: Dias spice coders te oon]. cbenn Vis dedeadenecien “ . the po ver 
Starch, rice and other.......... 3c. per pound and 20 p.c..| .031 | .036 | 114.73 Free trade has been defined to be “the free exercise of human _ a 
BNNED, Sndsasapepenecscius DNs chaeren th cannes sdbaraiantbemies 29.00 | and faculties in commercial and professional life; it is the liberty of 
DONNIE os pec usivestesweevs 50c. per gallon and 25 p. c., 3.292 1.325 40.18 | labor in its grandest proportions. It is the freedom of exchange ot 
ving spain eshwaies iin id a =: ntecceneces z _ ae oe =) | commodities between man and man irrespective of residence or na- 

4 *, sawed, nc ressed...| $2 per 1, ee 745 | 2. | 20.52 : . 6p tay rt 
—— ia... 12.672 | 3.00 | 23.67 | tionality, unfettered by any artificial restrictions.” ; 
I od la iota akncannnd 35e. per 1,000.............. 19.048 | .35 | 17.08 A protective tariff is a tax levied for the purpose of protecting pat- 
Brussels carpet ........-.--..-- 44c. per yard and 35 p.c...| 1.318 .90 | 68.38 | ties interested against the competitions ofinternational trade. A tarifi 
ae --- eee rear Gs Saket _ = pound ............ -143 |. 085 = Po on imports protects the home manufacturers by adding the amount 
> 8, sts, ¢ a fils pib et bahe We Ad5s Gals See Rete beweet " ° ° ae a = 
Nocdles ee ces mcs te ee | 95 . Behe eye ae ee oe Seren iy 25,09 | Of the tax to the cost of the foreign product, A tariffon exports pro 
MR eee ce oe cdas ce PINAR cae SbaG Woks Sn ccae stake co enn eae 50.00 | tects the home consumers by checking the exportation, increasing the 
Fire-crackers ....-.-...-------- $1 abox.........-.-------- | 815 1.00 | 122.68 | homesupply, and reducing the price. Incidental protection is that 
om and artificial flowers. . eet mennet ak oii ivareaieeannetete as oo | Which is given by discriminations in the distribution of the tax among 
‘ Combs. 222222) aa ple IIE) gsioo | the various articles on which the tariff is levied. One product can only 
TIOD ones vnnscwsen~<s DEM Ms ccbvas iene cenessnaoceessts ovaries 35.00 | be bought with another; that is the universal law of trade. 
Diamonds ....-. -.-.---------- 10 P. C....-.22220eeeeseeeee|sseceee|eneeeee | 10.00} Now, if we take our productions to a foreign country we get the 
ae Puen tensaaa tones = s ee Tre om oe | products of the foreign country in return, and if the foreigner brings 
Wall-paper .............-...-.-| 85). €....-.s+sss0+s++e0r0.|.22+22+|--.2-..| 85,00 | his goods here he must take our productions in return. ‘This ae 
CROOKS... a -cacsscessessenes DOING. civesannprarcesestsslanecaselococaes 35.00 | change, commerce, trade; all parties are benefited. The cheaper an 
Pens, Mts. 0660 sscvesecee 10c. per gross and 25 p.c..|  . 333 183 | 55.03 | easier his productions are obtained, the greater the quantity con- 
=sisconnanaliean haat — | sumed. 
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What reason is there why the people should not buy where they 
can purchase the cheapest, and sell where they can get the best price 
for the productions of their labor? The right to do this is fully recog- 
nized in the internal commerce of the country. The people have 
always been iealous of any artificial obstruction to the freest com- 
merce between the States, and have resisted every 
restriction upon it. Many of the States are remote from each other, 
and the production, climate, soil, and circumstances of the States are 
entirely dissimilar. The internal commerce between the States can- 
not be accurately known, but it probably amounts to over $12,000,- 
(40,000 by rail alone, and perhaps equally as large by water and other 
means of communication. 

It has been said that we have no need of a foreign market; that 
our home market is sufficient for all purposes, and this alone we 
should look to and protect. Upon this subject, Mr. Philpott, a very 
able writer, presents the following views: 

THE HOME MARKET. 


We shall see how protection has kept its promise to give us a home market for 
our crops. The following table shows the value of the wheat grown in the United 
States, the value exported, and the proportion exported for the years named : 








Years. Grown. Exported. 
Value. | Value. Per cent. 
1850 . cdr cocecsmenass canees cesesescessecs $125, 000, 000 | $643, 745 
1000 . nc cceuucauwesehseesdoenszotoesesws tas 170, 000, 000 | 4, 076, 704 24 
1870 ..cccccccces weccvecee Susvoedcesedesacs 350, 000,000 | 47,171, 229 14 
1880 ...ccccccccescvccvccsccccccecccccccess 425, 000, 000 | 190, 546, 305 36 
| 





We have a home market for only 64 per cent. of our wheat, and depend on a for- 
eign market for 36 per cent. of it, whereas in the old ‘free-trade times’’ we had a 
home market at the very worst for 97% per cent., and depended on a foreign market 
for only 24 per cent. We export fifteen times as large a proportion of our wheat as 
we did then, and retain only two-thirds as much of it. 

Of corn we grew in 1860 $600,000,000 worth and exported $2,400,000 worth, or 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. In 1880 we grew $702,000,000 worth and exported 
$53,000,000 worth, or 74 per cent. The proportion exported was eighteen times as 
large, after eens to protection eighteen years in the hope of having a home 
market for itall. Of provisions we export eight times as much as in 1860, and, 
although I am unable to give the amount, our home consumption has certainly 
not increased eightfold. The population has increased only 65 per cent., and we 
certainly don’t each of us eat five times as much meat as we did then. Supposing 
that the home consumption has doubled, the export has ineveased four times as 
fast. The cotton produced, the export, and the amount retained by the ‘‘ home 
market” is almost exactly the same for 1860 and 1880, the export being in each 
case three-fourths of the crop. In 1870, when our agricultural exports were only 
half what they are now, they amounted to 15 per cent. of ‘‘all farm productions, 
including betterments and additions to stock,’’as shown by the census of that 
year. The population, and consequently home consumption, have increased only 

5 per cent. in that time, and consequently the proportion exported must be about 
4 to 25 percent. The ‘home market"’ covered only about 75 per cent. And 
half of that the farmers themselves consume, since they are half the population. 
It has been demonstrated over and over again that the really sepotedted manufact- 
urers are not over 5 per cent. of the population. They therefore furnish a ‘* home 
market " for 5 per cent. of 75 per cent. of our soil products, or about 4 percent. of 
the whole. For this we pay two prices for every rag, and every pound of iron, 
sugar, and salt we buy, and the result of eighteen years of that policy is that we 
are more dependent than ever on a foreign market, depending on it for the sale of 
25 = cent. of our pee, or six times as much as the protected paupers can he 
induced to take. We get all our prices here in Iowa from Liverpool for our hogs, 
cattle, wheat, corn, butter, cheese, alcohol, glucose, flour, oat-meal, and walnut 
lumber. Every important industry we have in Iowa, agricultural or manufactur- 
ing, is as utterly dependent on a foreign market as it could possibly be with abso- 
lute free trade, and much more so than it was twenty years ago. 

Come to look the matter over, the home market is not ‘‘ nominated in the bond.” 
It is only a verbal promise, like that made to the workingmen. The farmers who 
paid their money for a home market and the workingmen who paid theirs for an 
increase of wages neglected to bind the mill-owners in writing or to have the con- 
sideration included in the statute. If the workingmen demand higher wages or 
the farmers better prices they are coolly told to go where they can get them. Is 
not this just the least little bit one-sided ? 


The great desideratum of a country which produces, like our own, 
immensely more than is required for home consumption is a foreign 
market for its surplus production. This has been the great struggle 
among nations, and continues to-day among all civilized countries 
with unabated vigor. 

No country in the world has a greater interest in finding foreign 
markets for our immense productions of every kind than the United 
States, and no country in the world has done more by vicious legis- 
lation, protective and prohibitory restrictions upon trade and com- 
merce to shut out and destroy foreign markets for our surplus pro- 
ductions than the United States. Our present relation with Canada 
is a good illustration of the effect of this vicious legislation. 

To population of the British North American provinces is about five 
million, The country is contiguous to us on the north; the inhab- 
itants are mostly English-speaking and industrious. Now, if the 
province were a a of our own country it would be conceded at once 
that unrestricted commerce with them would be of vast advantage to 
all parties and no one would be injured. What is the reason why 
the same result should not obtain, the province merely being a sepa- 
rate territory from our own, not more se than the States are separate 
from each other, so far as commerce and trade areconcerned? That 
the governments are different can make no difference in matters of 
commerce, 

During the reciprocity treaty with Canada, there being little or no 
restriction upon trade between the two countries, the exchanges were 
about $100,000,000 in value. 

In an evil hour and by the efforts of the protectionists in 1866, the 





y attempt to impose | 











reciprocity treaty was repealed, and there was a return to the old 
restrictive policy. And Canada, to protect herself against this ex- 
elusive system) has returned to protective duties to keep out our pro- 
ductions from her market. In 1866, when our population was less 
than forty million, and communication between us and the provinces 
much less available than now, our exchange, as we have seen was over 
$100,000,000 per annum. 

Now, when we have over fifty million people and greatly increased 
in wealth and means of communication by rail and otherwise, under 
the present protective and restrictive policy our exchanges are only 
about $40,000,000. Without restriction there can be no doubt that 
our commerce with Canada would be to-day over $200,000,000. But 
our short-sighted policy of protection has very effectually closed this 
great outlet and market for our surplus production against us, And 
the correlative fact may be stated that this policy benefits nobody 
but the protected manufacturer and monopolist, and is a positive 
injury to the country at large. It is the dog-in-the-manger policy. 

What has been said of Canada may be said with equal truth of 
Mexico on the south of us. Railroads are now being built from this 
country into and through Mexico for the purpose of facilitating com- 
merce between the two countries. Mexico is a rich country, and 
desires to trade with us if she can exchange her productions for 
ours. The people of Mexico want many of the productions of our 
country, which are produced in great abundance, and are worthless 
to us without amarket. Our people are equally desirous of obtaining 
the productions of Mexico, especially those that cannot be produced 
by us. Everybody can understand that free trade between countries 
so situated would be of vast advantage to the industrial and labor- 
ing classes of both countries, each wanting a market for its own 
surplus production. Butour Government, prompted by the protected 
classes, See imposed duties ranging from 33 to over 200 per cent. upon 
products imported from Mexico. Of course this restriction substan- 
tially closes the Mexican market against us. Mexico cannot trade 
with us unless we can take her productions in exchange. This we 
rannot do, because the high tariff raises the price of the imported 
articles and no home market can be found. Therefore, by our re- 
strictive policy we surrender the Mexican market to Great Britain 
under the liberal system adopted by her. 

Our entire exchange with Mexico during the last fiscal year was a 
little over $19,000,000, when, if the restrictive policy were removed 
and reciprocity of trade were established, the exchanges between the 
two countries would not be less than $200,000,000. Thus the Mexi- 
can market is substantially lost to us and much of the surplus 
industry of our country is rendered worthless upon our hands. 


What has been said of Canada and Mexico is substantially true of 


our commerce with the South American States. There is a vast 


country very near us and many of her productions in the shape of 


raw materials are desired by our people. Many of our productions 
the South Americans desire. But a protective tariff prevents im- 
portation from that country to a very great extent and thereby we 
are prevented from finding a market there for our exportations, and 
to the injury of both parties. 

Now, under the protective tariff, how and where are we to find 
markets in which we can dispose of our domestic products? Pro- 
tection adds to the price of the articles protected nearly to the extent 
of the rate per cent. of protection. It raises the price of the pro- 
tected article greatly above the price of the same article in the 
markets of the world. Of course our manufacturers cannot send 
their productions abroad and compete in the markets of the world 
only at ruinous losses. 

The consequence of this is that our productions are left upon our 
hands and without a market and comparatively worthless. This is 
usually followed by failures, panics, strikes, and great commercial 
distress, such as we have often experienced under this unnatural 
system of restraints upon commerce. 

One of the remedies for this condition of things is, in the language 
of Patrick Henry, ‘‘ to make commerce as free as the winds of heav- 
en.” When not handicapped by restrictions we can successfully com- 
pete in the markets of th 
agriculture and in most articles of manufacture in this country. 
No one denies this except the interested class and those employed 
by the monopolists to advocate their interests. 

The protected class say that unless Government protects us by a 


tariff and thereby enables us to charge a higher price for our goods 


we cannot go on and must close our business. Foreign competition 
must beshutoutorwedie. Suppose thisistrue. Upon what princi- 
ple of justice has the iron, steel, cotton, or woolen manufacturer the 
right to compel the citizens of the whole country to pay them a gra- 
tuity, bonus, or premium to enable them to do business and make 
enormous profits at the expense of the people. 

No one disputes that the tariff that is put upon the foreign article 
and paid in the first instance by the importer is added to its price, 
and this the consumer has to pay for the benefit of the protective 
class. 

When a government enacts laws of this character, and compels its 
citizens directly or indirectly under the guise of a protective tariff or 
otherwise to contribute to the profit of particular classes, it is infa- 
mous and downright robbery. : 

No people can long be contented under laws of this character. It 
has been sometimes contended by the protected class that the for- 
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eigner, Whose goods are imported, pays the tariff. A greater fallacy 
Was hever uttered, Merchandise is purchased of the foreigner in the 
open markets of the world and imported here, and the tariff is added 
to the price; and the consumers, who are mostly the agricultural and 
laboring classes, pay the increased price to the extent of the tax both 
on the foreign and corresponding domestic production, 

There is another important fact in this connection growing out 
of the protective system that especially atiects the interest of the 
farmer. The following table compiled from the report of the Treas- 
urer shows the total value of the agricultural products of the country, 
including petroleum exported for the year 1881, namely: 


Value of exported commoditic 8 for 18x31. 
Animals, living 
Bread stuils 
Raw cotton 
Fruits 
Hay 
Furs 
Hops 
Naval stores 
Oil-cake 
Mineral oil 
Animal oil 
Vegetable oil 
Provisions . ; - ; a —ee ; 
Seeds . abies ; ‘ Khao _ 1, 


unmanufactured 


52, 786 
Tallow ci. hat ; een 8, 800, 628 
Tobacco ; ee atl : See Wie. ook & x cwe teen evibinte 20, 868, 8&4 
Spirits of turpentine tek inne i ineeture<itseian eres hee ee 2, 414, 719 
Hides and skins .. eakpadanbdnntarenkncidtk inh aeake 883, 787 
Rough timber... ............ : seer tds it Soak sain ae : 3, 319, 443 






Total ... sh nie ‘ sub abasradaentedede cscs VE 


755, 413 


Eighty-four per cent. of these exports are carried across the Atlan- 
tic in foreign vessels. 


the same productions here. It is the London and Liverpool markets 
that regulate prices in New York. This is a fact that the protec- 
tionist attempts to conceal, and by various false statements attempts 
to delude the people and have them believe that it is the home market 
and demand that regulates the price of our production. 

The farmer pays the foreigner for freight on his productions to the 
foreign market. This is necessarily deducted from his profits. Now, 
freights are enhanced by the fact that by reason of our prohibitory 
protection laws the ships of the foreign freighter often cross the ocean 
in ballast instead of bringing a cargo of goods, which but for the 





| the beneficent system of a high protective tariff. 
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the ocean. The amount paid by our people for freight and passage 
money to the foreign carricr isestimated to be 10 per cent. on the gross 
amount carried. This would make the amount paid by our people 
the last year to foreigners the sum of $137,755,601. This large sum 
might and ought to have been earned by our own countrymen. But 
this sum was wholly lost to us by our erroneous policy of restriction 
and prohibitory laws; and in this connection we may mention that 
it has prevented the employment of thousands of our needy citizens 
in the capacity of clerks, sailors, ship-builders, and laborers, and their 
places have been filled by foreigners. This is one of the results of 
This is the feast 
that American citizens have been invited to by the protectionist and 
monopolist. 

The decade ending with 1861, under a tariff for revenue only, pre- 
sented one of the best and most prosperous periods of our history, 
All classes of our citizens were equally protected in their rights, 
The laborer received his just reward, All our industries stood upon 
an equal footing and there were nocomplaints against unjust laws, 
The revenue was only sufiicient for ordinary economic expenditures 
of the Government, and there was no incentive on the part of the 


| Government to extravagance or profligate squandering of the people’s 


Now, it is the price of grain and the other agri- | 
cultural productions in the foreign market that regulates the price of 


high tariff would be brought here, and thereby enable the carrier to | 


lessen his charges for freight. 

In addition to this the purchase of ships in a foreign market by an 
American to be used here is absolutely prohibited under our naviga- 
tion laws, and we are compelled to surrender the foreign carrying trade 
toforeigners. This operates greatly tothe disadvantage of the farmer, 
and the prices of his productions are lesssened from 15 to 30 per cent. 
by reason of his being compelled to ship his merchandise in foreign 
bottoms, and the high tariff that largely reduces importation, and 
forces the foreign shipper to come here in ballast. 

This system of protection, continued since 1862, together with 
Vicious navigation laws and shipping regulations, has driven our 
merchant marine from the ocean substantially as to the foreign car- 
rying trade. By reason of the fact that nearly everything that 
enters into the building of ocean steamers is prohibited by a high 
protective tariff, it costs nearly double to build such vessels here as 
it does in England, Wales, Norway, Sweden, and some other Euro- 
pean countries. 

rhe following from the 
this point very clearly : 


x. ° , 1 > 7 2 9 } 9 + 
New York Post, in a recent nmmber, states 


Not a single ocean-going 
great commercial city of the continent. Here is the hard fact from which we 
start. This marine destitution exists notwithstanding a restrictive law in favor of 
American shipping such as is found in no other country. Our protective philoso 
phers have fostered other American manufacturers by high tariffs, but in respect 
tothe manufacture of ships we goa great deal further. We allow foreign cot to 
come into our ports upon the payment of duties ; and they compete with our own 
industries to this extent. that if the home article cannot be furnished for the cost 
of the foreign article with the duty added it will be undersold. But we prohibit 
the importation of ships on any terms whatever. Two things and two things only 
we do not allow to enter the country from abroad, even under a tarifl—ships and 
indecent books. This rule has been in force about ninety years and still we have 
no ocean-going steamships. Upon the face of things is it not unreasonable for our 
correspondent to contend so stoutly for a system which is proved to be ineffectual ? 
If prohibition of this sort has not given us ships, if with prohibition our shipping 
interests have languished and almost died, what ground is there for a protest 
against the removal of prohibition as against something that will injure these in- 
terests! If the restrictive policy has failed, as it unquestionably has, does not 
common sense suggest the trial of another plan? , 


The imports and exports of the United States for the last fiscal 


year amounted in value tothe sum of $1,675,024,318. Of this vast 


teamship bearing the 


amount there was carried in foreign vessels $1,377,556,017, and in | 


American vessels 3568,080,633 ; 84 per cent. of our entire foreign com- 
merce was transported in foreign vessels, and 16 per cent. only in 
American bottoms. In the vear 1856,75 per cent. of the foreign ex- 
ports and imports were carried in American vessels. From that year 
to the present time there has been a gradual decadence of American 
shipping, and we have seen that in Iss1 there was only 16 per cent. of 
our foreign commerce carried in American bottoms, and during the 
last year there was a decrease of over 1 per cent. in the foreign carry- 


| BRAGG, } is as follows: 


American flag runs from the | 


money. But the great battle for equal rights and commercial free- 
dom remains to be fought. This discussion will advise the people 
of the actual condition of affairs and unjust operation of the present 
tariff. The agitation of this great question now fairly begun will 
continue until every free American citizen shall be at liberty to enjoy 
the fruits of his own labor and dispose of the products of his own 
hands when and where he may choose, and in any market where he 
can realize the largest protit, and purchase in any market where he 
can buy the cheapest. 


Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH . 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. LEEDOM, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 7, 1882, 


On the bill (I. R. No. 5559) making appropriations for the support ef the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LEEDOM said : 

Mr. CuarmMan: The amendment which I had prepared to this bill, 
and which I had hoped to have adopted, but for the ruling of the 
Chair on the point of order made by my friend trom Wisconsin, [ Mi 


That the proper accounting ofticers of the Treasury Department be, and the) 
are hereby, authorized and directed to receive, pass upon, and settle all claims fo 
property taken and used by the Union forces engaged in opposing or pursuing the 
confederate forces under General John H. Morgan, while making his raid into the 
State of Ohio, in July, 1853; and said accounting officers are also directed to rr 
ceive, settle, and pay for all horses or other property, taken from citizens of said 
State by said confederate forces, which were afterward captured, retained, and 
used by the Union Army. An appropriation is hereby made, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the same. That the said a 
counting officers of the Treasury shall take and accept as sutlicient proof, in all 
claims so disposed of, the adjudications made by the commission appointed by 
said State, together with the accompanying proofs, which claims, adjudications 
and proofs were filed in the oflice of the adjutant-general of said State : Provide: 
That all claims not so adjudicated upon may be established as other claims and 


| demands against the United States are now established: And provided furthei 


| as if said property had been originally taken by the Union forces. 


That upon the finding of said commission, or other sufficient proof of the taking 
of horses, mules, or other property by the said rebel forces, their capture, reten 
tion, and use by the Union Army shall be presumed and admitted by said account 
ing oflicers, and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the same manne! 
That the Quai 
termaster-General is hereby directed, upon the request of claimants or their attor 
neys, to turn over to the proper accounting officers of the Treasury all claims her 
tofore filed in his office for property taken from citizens of said State of Ohio during 
the said Morgan raid. 

This amendment is a measure of such a meritorious nature that ou 
national pride should be shocked at the reflection that it has been so 
long unattended to. In July, 1863, General John H. Morgan, witha 
force of rebel soldiers, made his way into the southern portion 0! 
Indiana and Ohio, and made that devastating raid upon the almost 
defenseless people of that section of the country which was product- 
ive of so much suffering and wrong. 

The gallant men who would have defended their homes were 1 
the armies of the Union, and the handful left there were unable to 
organize in time so as to cope with their assailants. From all sides 
men came to the rescue of the invaded people, and pursuing Morgan, 
attacked his forces, and capturing the leader, demoralized and mac 
prisoners of a majority of his troops. a 

Along the roadway he had traversed there was desolation. The 
homes of the farmers were stripped of their possessions; the stock 
was taken by the followers of one army or another, and a prosperous 


ing trade by American vessels. We are substantially driven from |! people, who but the day before had lived with a consciousness that 
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security and protection would be afforded them by this Government, 
found themselves impoverished, outraged, and plundered. 

The rebels swept on with the captured property, consisting largely 
of valuable horses, but were intercepted and overtaken, scattered 
and dispersed by the Union Army, which, in its pursuit of Morgan 
and his men, had been not far, if any, behind Morgan in appropri- 


ating the supplies and horses of the citizens; and the result of Mor- | 


gan’s defeat was the recapture by the Federal forces of most of the 
property gathered by the confederates. These horses, so taken by 
the Union soldiers and those falling into their hands by the disper- 
sion of Morgan’s men, were not returned to the people from whom 
they were taken, but retained by the Federal forces and carried with 
them to the ‘‘ front” with indecent haste. 
any, effort made to restore such property to the rightful owners. 
This matter was capable of easy identification, and the Legislature 
of Ohio passed an act providing for the appointment of a “ commis- 
sion to examine claims growing out of the Morgan raid.” The act 
of the Legislature required the observance of certain instructions, 
as follows, to wit: 


Sec. 6. Said commissioners shall examine all such claims duly presented and 
find the amount of loss thereon and whether the claim be meritorious, as, upon 


the evidence before them, they may deem just and equitable ; and they shall — 


a full and correct record of the claims presented and of their action thereon; anc 
shall, on or before December 15, 1864, report their proceedings, their finding, and 
facts upon which each claim is founded, to the governor, separating said claims 
into the following classes : : 

First. Claims for property taken, destroyed, or injured by the rebels, 

Second. Claims for property taken, destroyed, or injured by the Union forces 
under command of United States officers, 

Third. Claims pee taken, destroyed, or injured by the Union forces not 
under command of United States officers, with a statement showing specifically 
in each case under what circumstances and by what authority such property was 
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so taken, injured, or destroyed ; it being the object of this act to have a careful 
examination of said claims, and report as to the nature and amount thereof, but 
to leave the question of the liability of the State open and undetermined for future 
action. 


Each claimant for personal property shall prove whether the same was 
listed in his name in 1863 for taxation in this State, and if so, whether he placed 
the valuation thereon; and no claimant for the loss or destruction of property so 
listed and valued by himself shall be allowed a greater sum than valuation 


The commissioners appointed by the governor under said act were 
| Hon, Alfred McVeigh, Major George W. Baker, and Henry 8, Babbitt, 
|} men of high character and ability. On the 15th day of December, 

1864, that commission made its report. It commenced at the point 

where Morgan had first entered the State, and followed along his 
Public inves- 
tigation of every claim was made, a bigh and satisfactory class of 
testimony required, and this was recorded and preserved. The char- 
acter of the evidence received appears from the following portion 
of their report: They say they “have observed scrupulously the 
directions given. The claimant’s affidavit to his own statement in 
writing was taken in each case. Such witnesses as the claimant 
could produce were examined as to their personal knowledge of the 
truth of the statements made by him, and affidavits of persons not 
present who were familiar with the alleged facts were also received. 


places to be procured by the commissioners, and the claimants found 


| theiuselves surrounded by their neighbors and acquaintances, who 


| 





| The examinations were conducted publicly in the most convenient 
| 
' 


could confirm or refute their statements, as truth and justice might 
demand.” 

The following is a “consolidated abstract of claims for property 
taken, destroyed, or injured during the Morgan raid” through Ohio in 
1863, as certified to by Henry 8. Babbitt, secretary of said commission : 
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These claims are now before the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, but although nearly nineteen years have passed since that re- 
port was made, there has yet been no suflicient appropriation made 
by Congress to pay them. 

he authority under which this was made, its manner of proceed- 
ing, and its equitable conclusions have elevated these claims to a 
high and honorable position, so that Congresscould at any time with 
pertect safety have appropriated the amount called for by the report 
of the commission. We are asking that there may be no more delay 
‘uaking this just appropriation. The evidence is now on file in 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department and can be transferred to 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, where a brief and 
‘unple examination will readily satisfy them of the justness of the 
“aims. These people have waited eighteen long years for the set- 
Uement of an obligation as onerous as could be imposed on a gov- 
‘rhinent toward its citizens. I hold it to be one of the first duties of 
* government to extinguish its obligations to its citizens without 
‘ly unnecessary delay. The Government owed thesepeople protec- 
tion for their property. It did not extend it, but beyond this when 
‘t came into its possession appropriated it to its own use and has 
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never recompensed the citizens who were its owners. 
wart men of Ohio and Indiana were then gaining their glorious 
records on the field of battle. Many of them gave up their lives 
that their little homes and property might be protected from the 
invader. Was it right that their families and homes should be left 
unprotected? They have made no complaint beyond asking that 
the Government recompense them for the value of their property 
taken. 

Since that period this Government has performed no prouder or 
more honorable work than discharging its obligations to its citizens 
and soldiers. To the soldier who lost health or limb the Government 
has displayed its gratitude for his heroic service by endeavoring to 
compensate his suffering, his losses, and his toil; to the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in battle it has extended its generosity as 
well as recognized its obligations to the dead. I insist then, Mr. 
Chairman, that we should act in this matter. We have already waited 
too long to do this justice to these people whose property we have 
consumed; there is no better way to right this wrong than I have 
suggested in my amendment, for the evidence which will be sub- 
mitted is of that elevated character which will insure conviction. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Banks and Currency. | dends and total earnings of all the national banks for each half year, from March 


SPEECH 


OF 


GEORGE W. LADD, 


MAINE, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 3, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations to extend 
their corporate existence. 

Mr. LADD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the bankers’ convention, held at Niagara Falls 
in August, 1881, one of the able and leading orators of the occasion, 
George 8. Coe, president of the American Exchange National Bank 
of New York City, spoke as follows: 

It is very obvious that the continued reduction of the public debt is fast remov- 
ing the foundation of the national banking currency, and that the system itself, 
thus losing its characteristic support, is approaching dissolution. 

The advancing price of Government bonds, consequent upon their gradual dimi- 
nution in volume, and strengthened by a growing Senaal for the investment of 
trust funds of every character, has already made the service of issuing currency 
profitless to banks, weighed down as they are with heavy burdens of special taxa- 
tion. 

With the certain progress of this reduction and absorption of bonds it is evident 
that the existence of the present system of banking cannot long be protracted, and 
—_ very —_ some substantial change in the basis of our national currency will 

© Inevitable. 

Notwithstanding the social inconvenience which may result from this rapid pay- 
ment of the national debt, and the consequent disturbance in the affairs of indi- 
viduals and organizations throughout the eountry, yet the public sentiment unde- 
niably favors itsearly and entireextinction. This sentiment, costing as it does the 
continuance of heavy taxation, nevertheless has too much of national good in it to 
be repressed. It is public virtue in most emphatic expression. However much 
the national currency may be regarded as superior to other systems, yet it mani- 
testly will not be perpetuated, if todo it the national debt mustalsocontinue. De- 
pendent upon the sentiment of the country upon that issue alone, itis evident that 
the currency mustdie. Itsdaysarealready numbered. Every fractional advance 
in the price of Government bonds is a blow at its life—and the march of events 
everywhere indicates its subversion from the present basis. 

The practical question before the country, hea, is this: ‘‘ What currency shall 
take its place ?” 

rhis intelligent exposition of the national-bank currency question, 
coming from one of the able men, one who has comprehensive views 
not tinctured with partisanship, is worthy of our profound attention. 
But for the partisan efforts of a few indiscreet friends of these in- 
stitutions, we might regard the increasing opposition to funding, 
together with our great prosperity, had settled forever the question 
of the practicability of rechartering institutions to issue currency 
founded upon our bonds, now so rapidly being paid off from our sur- 
plus revenue. The national banks of issue were instituted and 
so generously endowed, mostly as a war measure, principally te 
create a market for our bonds at a time when necessity compelled 
the weak to yield to the avarice of the strong in the adjusting of the 
burdens growing out of the war. When these institutions came to 
entirely control legislation, which they did in 1869, not for the pro- 
motion of our industries, but rather to cut the tree down that bore 
the fruit, then it was that their days were numbered in the public 
estimation, and this system only awaited the development of the con- 
tidence of the people in the other and now proved superior currency, 
the United States Treasury note. 

The contest has been going on for years. The banks knowing they 
cannot exist permanently without the withdrawal of the greenback 
on the one side, and the increasing determination of the people as ex- 
pressed in Congress on the other that the greenback currency shall 
not be withdrawn, this contest has now culminated in the excla- 
mation at a late bankers’ convention, ‘‘ What shall the future paper 
currency of this country be?” 

The wisdom of Mr. Coe and the unwisdom of your Committee on 
Banking and Currency are evident to all—so plain that he who 
runsmayread. Your committee ask for the recharter of the national 
banks; Mr. Coe says the system ‘‘ will not be perpetuated if to do 
it the national debt must also be continued.” 

We have in our modern politics a word truly significant of those 
who support out-grown institutions—Bourbonism. Taking the in- 
telligent opinion of the orator of the bankers’ convention, Mr. Coe, 
our committee recommend to us Bourbonism, doubly loaded with 
death, asking us to adopt that which is dead, and more, to come for- 
ward with special legislation to pay its funeral expenses. We are 
now asked to rejuvenate the corpse of an institution on account of 
its glorious history, in a contest with the Government for the circu- 
lation of its notes—a history which can boast of a record in money- 
making unsurpassed in this or any other land, in this or any other 
age, whose track has been strewn with wrecks of business men and 
industries, only equaled by the destruction of humanity by the first 
Napoleon, and fortunately now about to share his fate. Comptroller 
Knox reports as follows: 

DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS. 

From the semi-annual returns made by the banks to this office, tables have been 

prepared, showing the dividends and profits. The following table shows divi- 


| 1, 1869, to September 1, 1881: 





Total divi-| Total net 











; . " 
Period of six No. of | va > 
months, ending— | banks. | Capital. Surplus. dends. earnings. 
September 1, 1869 ....| 1,481 e401, 650, 802 | $82, 105, 848 ($21, 767, 831 | $29, 221, 184 
March 1, 1870......... 1, 571 | 416, 366, 991 86, 118, 210 | 21, 479, 095 28, 996, 934 
September 1, 1870...-| 1, 601 25, 317, 104 91, 630, 620 | 21, 080, 343 26, 813, 885 
March 1, 1871......... 1, 605 | 428, 699,165 | 94, 672,401 | 22, 205, 150 27, 243, 162 
September 1, 1871....| 1,693 | 445, 999, 2 98, 286, 591 | 22, 125, 279 27, 315, 311 
SS. eee 1,750 | 450, 693, 706 99, 431, 243 | 22, 859, 826 27, 502, 539 
| September 1, 1872....| 1, 852 | 465, 676,023 | 105, 181, 942 | 23, 827, 289 30, 572, 891 
| Maren 1, 3678. ........ 1,912 | 475, 918, 683 | 114, 257, 288 | 24, 826, 061 31, 926, 478 
September 1, 1873....} 1,955 | 488, 100,951 | 118, 113, 848 | 24, 823, 029 33, 122, 000 
March 1, 1874. ........ 1, 967 | 489, 510, 323 | 123, 469, 859 | 23, 529, 998 29, 544, 120 
September 1, 1874..-.-| 1,971 | 489, 988, 284 | 128, 364, 039 | 24, 929, 307 30, 036, 811 
March 1, 1875. ...-..... 2,007 | 493, 568, 831 | 131, 560, 637 | 24, 750, 816 29, 136, 007 
September 1, 1875....| 2,047 | 497, 864, 833 | 134, 123, 649 | 24, 317, 785 28, 800, 217 
| March 1, 1876......... 2, 076 | 504, 209,491 | 134, 467, 595 | 24, 811, 581 23, 097, 921 
| September 1, 1876....| 2,081 | 500,482,271 | 132, 251,078 | 22, 563, 829 20, 540, 231 
March 1, 1877........- 2, 080 | 496, 651, 580 | 130, 872, 165 | 31, 803, 969 19, 592, 962 
September 1, 1877....| 2,072 | 486, 324, 860 | 124, 349, 2 22,117, 116 15, 274, 028 
March 1, 1878......... 2, 074 | 475, 609,751 | 122,373, 561 | 18, 982, 390 16, 946, 696 
September 1, 1878....| 2047 | 470, 231, 896 | 118, 687, 134 | 17,959,223 | 13, 658, 893 
March 1, 1879......... 2,043 | 464, 413,996 | 116, 744,135 | 17, 541, 054 14, 678, 660 
September 1, 1879....| 2,045 | 455, 132, 056 | 115, 149, 351 | 17, 401, 867 16, 873, 200 
March }, 1880. ........ 2,046 | 454, 080, 090 | 117, 226, 501 | 18, 121, 273 21, 152, 784 
September 1, 1880....| 2,072 | 454, 215, 062 | 120, 145, 649 | 18, 290, 200 24, 033, 250 
March 1, 1881......... 2, 087 | 456, 844, 865 | 122, 481, 788 | 18, 877, 517 24, 452, 021 
September 1, 1881....}| 2,100 | 458, 934, 485 | 127, 238, 394 | 19, 499, 694 29, 170, 816 


Total dividends from 1869 to 1881, $550,491,522; total net earn- 
ings from 1869 to 1881, $619,703,001; surplus now held by the banks, 
$128,140,618. This the result of only twelve years of special legis- 
lation! It is well known to every intelligent man in this broad 
land that in the operation of the law but 10 per cent. of the capital 
employed is furnished by individuals and 90 per cent. by the Goy- 
ernment ; and if this vast sum was properly divided, the Govern- 
ment or people would have $557,732,701 and the stockholders but 
$61,970,300. Again, these twelve years have a history which can 
profitably be used for our guidance in the future. Mr. Speaker, I 
deny that there is any necessity for the recharter of the national 
banks, 

Truly we live in a wonderful age. Steam upon water and land, 
the telegraph and telephone have quickened things mightily; rapid 
transit for business purposes and for political purposes! A dazzled 
and dependent class wondering with profound amazement at the 
feats of modernism, yielding and giving up their rights, as our youth 
do their good sense to the Hindoo juggler ! 

Neither are we much better, as we consent to the making of a 
committee on Banking and Currency of eleven, nine of whom recom- 
mend the recharter of the national banks under a system which one 
of its own friends held, only August last, was on its last legs, unless 
we legislate against the public virtue. 

Comptroller Knox, who is so correct in figures but so wanting in 
candor, says, on page 11 of the bound edition of his report for 1881: 

The discussion of the question as to the kind of circulating notes which will be 
substituted for the national-bank notes if the latter are retired is postponed for the 
present, as itis impossible to foresee the events which may occur to affect that 
question within the next few years. 

Or, in other words, it is impossible to know at present the gulli- 
bility of the country. He evidently regards the system as one to be 
prolonged but afew years, notwithstanding, professionally, he is and 
has been a great supporter of these institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, from what I have said one might suppose this contest 
was nearly over; but it is not so. Corporations have many lives. 
While the people labor in the field and shop capital mects, with one 
heart, one soul, and one monstrous body, to control our legislation. 
With a life more lengthy than that of Methuselah, with an existence 
where a thousand years are but a day, they lay their plans for the in- 
fant to be born a thousand years hence, in the establishment of vested 
rights in imitation of the old countries. Their plans are, that our 
national debt shall not be paid; that increased expenditures, en- 
larged appropriations, increased salaries, largesses to the wealthy, 
who are in the sunshine of favor, waste, and frivolities, shall absorb 
our surplus revenue henceforth. . 

The press, the great motor of progress, is largely subsidized, with 
its vast amount of intellect, to recommend salutary expenditures 
that will absorb our surplus. The press, which, like our country, 
had its honest and early struggle with poverty and want, frowned 
upon by prerogative until it conquered a victory for both—a glorious 
victory—must it now fall by the embrace of the enemy of its early 
existence, and die of the disease that wealth brings in its train’? It 
so, let us anchor the country in the safe harbor which its honored 
pioneers left us, and use its last expiring hours of glory to mourn 
| that its great power could be subsidized by the weak but wealthy 
| idiot who by wealth is enabled to borrow the brains of an oppo 
| nent to strike down the many to enrich the few, by fostering monop- 
| 
i 


olies ‘‘for the thirty pieces of silver,” that those who live by special 
legislation may be continued as a class to feed and fatten on our 
industries. The courtier is brought into requisition to play his arts 
| upon the weak, so that he who is brought to doubt will soon be 
damned in the society of designing knaves who infest the capital 0! 
| your country. Thus are monopolies continued by the people; 4 
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people so dear when they are wanted for use, and so cheaply held by 
their masters when their wants are supplied. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at some of the arguments used by the 
friends of our national banking institutions. When it was proposed 
to enlarge the issue of greenbacks, we were told that trade controls 
prices and the entire pursuit of business operations depended upon 
the volume of currency, and that to increase it was a foolish or 
wicked “inflation.” But when other questions came up, that of 
diminishing the coin part of money by one-half by demonetizing 
silver, the same persons who deprecate inflation made the discovery 
that the volume of money is of no consequence and that it may be 
reduced to any extent without injury. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his last report proclaims the new doctrine in the following 
language: **Coin and currency are but the small change used in 
trade, checks and drafts as substitutes for money.” And he there- 
fore proceeds to adopt and indorse the following language of George 
H. Pownall to the Institute of Bankers of London, October 19 last: 

Blue books full of weighty arguments, all curiously wrought out, to help in the 
settlement of the great note question. Itis clear that the check and the clearing 
system are the main lines upon which banking is destined to run. Dead theories 
respecting notes and the right of issue belong to the generation to which they 
were living verities. To us the living fact is the substitution of a new instrument 
of credit. Forthe present generation the improvement of the check and the 
clearing system, the mechanical details of office organization, those details of 
book-keeping which save time, are, from the enormous number of documents pass- 
ing through the hands of bankers, of more weight than the most learned treatise 
on notes and note-makers. 

If this doctrine is true, no reason is visible for maintaining the 
costly machinery of the office of a Comptroller of the Currency, and 
none for rechartering national banks. The business of checks and 
drafts can be conducted just as well, and to any extent, through 
State banks and private banks, and the only special object of na- 
tional banks is to secure a currency of notes having a general cir- 
culation. If coin and currency are but the small change used in 
trade, we have an abundance already, in gold and silver coin and 
existing greenbacks, when all the national banks shall have passed 
out of existence. Again he says: 

The London Bankers’ Magazine for November, which has just been received, 
contains an abstract of a paper recently read by Mr. Pownall before the London 
Bankers’ Institute, from which the following table has been compiled. The per- 
centages of the receipts in the city of New York on September 17 have also been 
added to the table : 


Localities. Coin. | Notes. | Checks. 

| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
Now WoeMiseis.s sak edewat. Seb cVicbadaviddie dos | . 55 | . 0 | 98. 80 
LOO abc stk be Sha bed Sedo o's, seh dd Ae cele de d | .73 | 2. 04 | 97. 23 
Ra Us nic cirten a cetekte ah ened eae sunh ss exadtie | . 55 12. 67 | 86. 78 
ONS ee et ene ne eee ens hae 1. 57 8.53 | 89. 90 
Country banks, im 261 places. ...............-...- 15. 20 | 11. 94 | 72. 86 


| 


It will be seen that the proportion of checks and drafts used in London does not | 


vary greatly from that of the same items shown in the receipts of the banks in 
New York City. 

Now, that the vast fabric of modern business has grown beyond the 
old system of the handling of the metals in exchanges for the legal 
payment of debt, the one class who deal in large sums by the use of 
representative money, the bank check and draft, should not forget 
that the industrial classes, who produce that which renders them able 
todeal in large sums, have rights which they should respect. Among 
those rights, they claim to use a representative money, the greenback, 
as the best and safest yet devised. Thatin large money centers there 
isnext to no coin or currency used is conceded; and that in such local- 
ities they have so little use for currency that it is an instrument only 
to be used as a standard of value. 

In this we find the true inwardness of the desire of capital to strike 
down one of the metals as a standard of value. By demonetizing 
silver, one-half of our metal money, they correspondingly lessen that 
which measures the products of the country, and thereby give to the 
gold dollar the purchasing power of two dollars of bimetal currency. 
his cannot be denied if the theory could be carried out. Still more 
wouderful, those who advocate this do not longer propose to handle 
gold coin; they ask Government to issue gold certificates for their 
especial benefit, as more portable and handled with less trouble and 
danger. ‘Thus it will be seen where their own interests are concerned 
they are anxious to trust the Government to issue paper obligations. 

Now, let me bring the money theory to the practical wants of bus- 
iness life. The man of industry, he who produces five hundred 
bushels of wheat which takes him from six to seven months of time 
inl labor, is in daily want of currency to pay for labor, materials, 
taxes, &e. When his grain is ready for market he has expended $400 
i currency; he then pays a freight on it, which maintains your 
‘allroads; this amounts to $100 more. It is then perbaps changed by 
‘ie miller into one hundred barrels of flour. When it reaches the 
nerchant in New York the farmer has invested in all $500 in currency, 
v1 an average of five months’ time. The merchant goes upon change 
‘t twelve o'clock, sells the one hundred barrels of tlour in thirty or 
‘lity minutes, obtains his pay on delivery, takes a check for $550, 
wile cheek goes through the bank and clearing-house, pays the mer- 
‘hant’s and banker’s balances, and no money is required, only the 
grand confidence, 

Speaker, the question for the country to decide is this: Shall 





the merchant and the banker who do not use currency be allowed to 
dictate to the producer what the standard shall be, single or double ; 
what the quality and character of the currency shall be, when it is 
conceded both are equally safe for circulation? The former, using 
in his business next to no currency, and the latter, from necessity, 
using all his land and labor produces. 

Again, shall the producer have a voice in legislation for the adop- 
tion of an honest currency for the future? I insist that those who 
claim to use only representative money should not denounce others 
as being inflationists—those who ask the privilege of having con- 
tinued a currency which is now conceded has no equal, and which 
is universally preferred to the metals for general use. Apply the 
legal principle in evidence, that which is wrong in part is wrong in 
all, to our existing laws, regulating banks of issue, how will the 
banks stand ? 

But a few years since the expansion of credita from the use of 
representative money, the check and draft, obliged the banks to 
suspend lawful payments in greenbacks. They bridged over this 
suspension by certifying one another’s obligations, failing from a 
scarcity to meet their legal obligation in our legal-tender ‘Treasury 
note. 

It is claimed that the present system of banks is superior to all 
others. This I deny. Under what system of banking ever before 
devised could a cashier of a bank use up all the assets, stock, deposits, 
and credits, leaving nothing but stove and desks, as was done in 
Newark, New Jersey, to the amount ofa million? Again, a president 
of a bank in Boston making away with all the bank had, and as 
much more, resulting in the lossof millions. In both cases the very 
intelligent board of directors and bank examiners, it was found, had 
been bossing ‘‘ spiritual shadows” for months, while the cashier and 
president had been dealing in bubbles which happened to burst at 
noonday, and could not longer be hid. 

Only in one particular can it be said that our national-bank currency 
is superior to any previous bank issue. And this in consequence of 
the Government’s indorsement or its beng bottomed on our bonds. 
It has its money functions from our Treasury note, and is redeema- 
ble in the same. We, as reformers, propose to take the original, 
divide it in sums needed for use, and retain the real and discard the 
expensive shadows—the national-bank currency. 

“Substitutes,” or representative money, as now presented to us by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, may be classified in the slang phrase 
of the day: 


New York Exchanges, clearing-house...........-- 98 per cent. fiat. 


The legal-tender silver dollar..................--. 12 per cent. fiat. 
National-bank note and the legal-tender Treasury 
WE Manchin tb tiwtods wdibenalannd <tipice« «ied ddealee 60 per cent. fiat. 


It is conceeded that 40 per cent. is all the metal needed by the 
Government to keep the greenback at all times equal to coin. ven 
this is denied by able authority, the Philadelphia American, an 
able Republican paper, which says: 

But the credit of the Government is better than that of a bank, because of its 
constant command of gold ; and this makes the retention of so large a suma as is 
now in the Treasury quite needless. Thirty per cent. would probably sutlice to 
give all the stability and security needed, as it would take a good deal of time to 
drain the Treasury of so much gold, in case of an actual ran for it, and in that 
time the gold needed would tlow in from other sources. 

The credit of the Government being so much better than that of 
banks, it can extend this money just in proportion as its eredit can 
be extended, and no further. This is conceded. Another able writer 
uses the following language : 

The gold would rarely be wanted for the paper, except to settloadverse foreign 
balances, as long as the bill-holder is sure he can have itif he wishes it. And the 
people of the country, if it is their will to have a specie-paying currency, never 

ill fear that the notes of their Government will be dishonored. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now brought to the main question. What 
constitutes the best paper currency ; that which is attainable in suf. 
ticient quantities, and can always be relied upon, and which will pro- 
mote the greatest amount of prosperity ? 

First. We are a silver-producing country, and if we had but confi- 
dence corresponding to our resources and energy, we could by the 
full and free coinage of silver (by placing its coinage on the same 
footing as gold) soon command the monetary affairs of the world, and 
provide, in the silver certificate to be issued, for every dollar de 
posited with the Treasury, a currency that would in part render us 
always safe from panics. I beg here to quote John Thompson, finan 
cial adviser and vice-president of the Chase National Bank: 

It is in order here to prove that silver and ~ currency, based on silver, is 
opular with the people. In two years standard dollars have been coined as fo! 
ows : 

TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 10, 188! 
Str: In reply to yours, without date, I beg to say that the coinage of standard 


silver dollars at the various mints of the United States up to the Ist instant was 
as follows: 


Mint United States, Carson, Nevada............. ie albiis acad : $83, 707, 000 
Mint United States, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - . a ; 45, 0681, 705 
Mint United States, New Orleans, Louisiana ....- ; : 12, 041, 000 
Mint United States, San Francisco, California 38, 884, 000 


My Ee nantes ss Hi ph oeawane ues acme iat saves .-- 100, 673, 705 


Very respectfully 
: JAS. GILFILLAN, 
Treasurer United States. 
J. THOMPSON, Esq., 
Care Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
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Bygthe United States Treasury exhibit of assets and liabilities of November 1, 
(the same date as the dollar coinage exhibit,) it is shown that $66,576,378 of the 
dollars are on deposit in the Treasury, but there are outstanding against such de- 
»0sits $66,327,670 of silver certificates, the Government owning $248,708, and this 
is scattered in seventeen depositories. On the same day, observe, the following 
circular was issued : 


Circular suspending exchange of silver certificates for gold coin or bullion. 
[1881, Department No. 108, Secretary's Office.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1881. 


Until further notice theexchange of silver certificates for gold coin deposited at 
the office of the United States Assistant Treasurer at New York will be sus- 
pended, and Department Circular No. 75, of September 18, 1880, is hereby modified 


accordingly 
H. F. FRENCH, 
Acting Secretary. 

I need not adduce more facts to prove that silver certificates are preferred to 
gold coin, although the present issues are not of suitable denominations, nor are 
they properly executed for a circulating medium. 

The act of authorizing the standard dollar coinage, passed February 28, 1878, by 
more than a two-thirds vote over the President's veto, orders the coinage of two 
millions per month, and it permits the coinage of four millions per month. The 
Treasury Department has coined only the minimum amount. Why is a question 
which the people will ask ere long. 

First. Remove all restrictions on silver coinage ; make standard dollars not only 
for the United States but for every silver-using people, and they are seven-eighths 
of the population of the earth. 

Second. Issue silver certificates against bullion as well as against coin. The 
raw material, the product of the Rocky Mountains, is ample on which to base the 
‘‘eurrency of the future.” Panic will never strike norundermine such a currency. 

The better class of emigrants will always take into consideration the currency of 
the country to which they propose to go. Let us then have a paper currency based 
on a precious metal for domestic use, and an American coin currency for the outside 
world. Let England and Germany take our gold, as sure they will when they 
have the power to do so. The sooner silver and certificates constitute the major 
part of our money the farther off will be panic and revulsion. ‘ 

To many of ye this discussion may appear to be foreign to the business of this 
convention. claim that our industries are interwoven with our money. The 
pay-roll is to the laborer an indispensable sequence. Besides, the silver interest 
of this country claims and deserves protection. 

I beg to make another currency suggestion. There is a great want of elasticity 
in our money and currency arrangement. The remedy is simple—let the people 
have the privilege of taking greenbacks from the Treasury in change for interest- 
bearing bonds, the bonds to be given back on the return of greenbacks, the Treas- 
ury saving interest while the currency is out. This measure would surely ward 
off panic, and it would also efiectually bar the stock and grain gamblers from lock- 
ing up money. 

‘or this purpose a 3 per cent. bond would bear a proper rate of interest, so that 
currency would f flow out when much needed and return when not required for 
legitimate business. 


To this I have only toadd: the country that has a silver currency, 
which stimulates production, will, by this production, have a bal- 
ance of trade in its favor, which will bring the gold. As admitted, 


the = will go to pay foreign balances ; so it will come back when 
the balance is in our favor. Our preducing power returns it. This 


has been fully demonstrated during the last three years in our trade 
with foreign countries. 

Second. The better the circulating medium is, taking the intel- 
ligent notiens of the people who take and hold currency as a guide, 
the larger the quantity will be held in circulation, in the pockets 
of the industrial classes, for a rainyday. This is the circulation of 
the kind wanted. I claim that the silver certificate and the Jegal- 
tender Treasury note are this to perfection. 

HISTORY OF THE TREASURY NOTE. 

The first Treasury notes were issued during our war with England, 
between the years 1812 and 1815; amount, $36,680,794; issued in 
1837, $10,000,000; in 1846, $10,000,000; in 1847, $26,122,100; in 1857, 
$20,000,000; in 1860, $10,000,000; in all before the war, $112,802,894. 
These notes were generally issued on a short time and on interest, 
and were used as a currency, bearing interest at rates varying from 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. to 6 per cent. From February 8, 1861, to 
June 30, 1880, the whole amount issued by authority of law was 
5,811,249,536, as follows: 





Treasary Joan certificates. ...... .......2.025-000+0s- $969, 992, 250 
ROU NO ovens pan eebicnspse kanes cick lene aes 716, 099, 247 
Treasury notes and certificates of indebtedness... --. 1, 074, 713, 132 
Old demand notes, legal tenders, coin certificates, and 
SEROURREE GENIN W623 icra dcikcnkdoncyscakeuese 3, 050, 444, 907 
5, 811, 249, 536 
A part on interest and a part not.) 
Whole amount of Treasury notes issued by law. ..-. $6, 924, 052, 430 
Amount of all outstanding Treasury notes, including 
legal tenders, certificates of all kinds, and frac- 
IN os oes is oat abate eke nn eh eine nano 439, 398, 189 
Amount of Government paper -........-...-2..-.. 6, 484, 654, 241 


Obligations issued as currency paid and destroyed. 

With this showing, is it worth while for the capitalist to continue 
his ‘‘seare-crow” to defeat the adoption of the Treasury note as a 
a @urrency ; a currency which, when untrammeled by law, 

as stood the test of seventy years without one cent of discount? Its 
money functions were limited to accommodate the banks in 1862 by 
act of Congress. The expense to thecountry by this and succeeding 
infamous acts I will not now allude to; let them be buried with the 
many wrongs that have come from our late civil war. The Treas- 





ury note currency is no moderninvention ; its parentage is as distin- 
guished as its success has been brilliant. 


And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far as its wantsrequire and 
the limits of its circulation will permit. Those limits are understood to extend 
with us at present to $200,000,000, a greater sum than would be necessary for an 
war. But this, the only resource which the Government could command wi 
certainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated to 
swindlers and shavers, under the cover of private banks. Say, too, as an addi- 
tional evil, that the disposal funds of individuals to this great amount have thus 
been withdrawn from improvement and useful enterprise and employed in the use. 
less, usurious, and demoralizing practices of bank directors and their accomplices. 
In the war of 1755 our State availed itself of this fund by issuing a paper money 
bottomed on a specific tax for its redemption, and to insure its credit, bearing an 
interest of 5 per cent. Within a very short time not a bill of this emission was to 
be found in circulation. It was locked up in the chests of executors, guardians, 
widows, farmers, &c. We then issued bills bottomed on a redeeming tax, but 
bearing no interest. These were readily reccived, and never depreciated a singlo 
farthing.—Opinions of Thomas Jefferson in 1818 ; his Lettersto John W. Epps, June 
24, 1813; Jefferson's Works, volume 4, pages 40, 41. 

‘The question will be asked, and ought to be looked at, what is to be the recourse 
if loans cannot be obtained? There is but one—‘‘ Carthago delenda est.” Bank 
paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be restored to the 
nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they can rely for loans ; 
it is the only recourse which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one foi 
every necessary purpose. Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, bearing or not bear 
ing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown into circulation will take the 
place of so much gold and silver, which last, when crowded, will find an effiux inte 
other countries, and thus keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level, Let 
banks continue if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury 
notes.—Letter September 11, 1813, volume 6, pages 199, 200, 201. ’ 










































Happily, the condition that Jefferson so anxiously sought is soon 
to occur, and now, without any disaster to business, the golden op- 
portunity has arrived to adopt his time-honored recommendation, 
which was, charter no more banks of issue. We have only to add to 
existing law afew lines, made necessary by the surrender of the 
national-bank currency, gradually, as we pay the bonds which they 
hold, and authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue every month 
silver certificates or Treasury notes to the amount of all national- 
bank notes returned to the Treasury and destroyed. This will meet 
with the approval of an intelligent community, who have so mani- 
festly approbated it by giving the greenback the preference to the 
national-bank currency, and such frequent and loud calls for the 
peers payment of the bonds which have given an occasion for past 

egislation for the benefit of banks. 

‘he argument of the friends of the national banks that it is not 
safe to trust Congress to issue money and to regulate the volume 
thereof, I answer by asking, Is it safe to delegate a power which it is 
universally conceded exists in Congress, to issue money to those who 
act without responsibility—to the people—to those who in the ex- 
ercise of this delegated power act from purely selfish motives? We 
oblige the banks to deposit in bonds 10 per cent. over the currency 
given them as a security of theirgood faith. Congress has done this, 
and you concede to Congress the power to issue interest-bearing 
obligations to the amount of outstanding indebtedness, If Congress 
can do this, why may it not with equal safety be trusted to issue 
non-interest-bearing obligations in small sums as wanted for busi- 
ness purposes? Again, why not trust Congress to do that directly 
which you so earnestly ask them todo indirectly? Why oblige them 
to procure selfish agents without restraint to do that which they can 
do better and cheaper themselves, and in the doing protect the 
country, acting as they always must under the restraints of a vigi- 
lant people who have so sadly learned that their money matters con- 
cern them, even to their existence, as an independent people? 

Another argument used against the Treasury note is that it tends to 
centralization. The framers of our Constitution conceded to the 
Federal Government the coining of money and the power of making 
a legal tender for debt, in this language, (article 1:) 


No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debt. 


The making the Treasury note a legal tender is no more central- 
izing than the coining of metal money for a like purpose or the making 
of laws to regulate commerce between the States and foreign coun- 
tries, and cannot be compared with that centralization which comes 
from 2,000 national banks, governed and controlled by the central 
power, organized for twenty years, with vested powers, whereas 
Congress has every two years the new voice of the people, and every 
four years a new Executive dependent on them and of them. 

Mr. Speaker, panics in the money market do not come from the 
issuance of the Treasury notes; directly contrary is the experience of 
all business men; but they do come from overcredits brought about 
by the too free use of the substitutes for money, the checks and 
drafts spoken of by the Comptroller. 

In all panics the full legal tender is hoarded as coin is, to protect 
property from the grasp of the remorseless tyrant who inakes the 
corner in money as he does in other necessaries of life. : 

Now, let us look at the monetary condition of Europe, and from 
it take warning. This is necessary, as we have moved a part ot 
European ideas into our large money centers. ‘ 

I quote from an able article in the Philadelphia American : 

Su , however, that a nation or a continent go on for years increasing in 

epeliion. with no substantial additions to the aaeeaan of money in circulation. 
urope was in that condition during the period from the beginning of our era to 
the re America. She was receiving no gold and very lit 


le silver = 

an rt of the world. Through losses by fire, flood, and shipwreck, through the 

abbenption of the supply in permanent ached the quantity in circulation was steadily 
s 


decreasing. To this is due much of the wretchedness, dullness, and general inertia 
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of the Dark Ages. Money is the instrument of association as well as that of ex- 
change. Its absence, isolated from industrial contact, drove the more enterprising 
into artificial associations of the monastic order in the absence of natural associ- 
ation, kept the lower classes on the level of a poverty which made them weak and 
manageable, and made the trade of the soldier the only prosperous business, as 
under the feudal system it required no money to carry iton. Any corner of Europe 
which could get more than its share of the scanty supply shot far ahead of the 
rest. Flanders, Lombardy, the Venetians, the Florentines were instances of the 
political energy which accompanied the possessor of some spare cash. 

But, after all, America is not the chief cause of the European ditliculty. It is 
in the European treatment of silver. Far worse for the Old World than any drain 
the New can make upon her gold supply, is the unhappy policy which threatens 
to remove the most venerable of the precious metals out of the list of substances 
ased for coinage. Germany and the Scandinavian countries have followed the 
example of the United Kingdom in discarding it. The rest of Europe has been 
aoa thus to add to its discredit by ceasing its coinage, and thus refusing their 
people any addition to the amount of coin available for the purposes of association 
and exchange. For the same reason, America has been obliged to confine its coin- 
age to a limited quantity on Government account, and to refuse it in the payment of 
international balances. All this mischiefis traceable to the bad example of the Eng- 
lish Government and the teachings of English economists. These latter never had 
any just view of the functions of money. They regard it only as the instrument of 
exchange. They speak of its export as an advantage in that it secures in return 
commodities ‘‘ more useful” than itself. ‘Chey speak of reductions in its amount 
as producing no more than alimited and temporary grievance. The common-sense 
instincts of business men have been always against these loose theories. Yet the 
theorists have managed to control the course of legislation. It is to them, more 
than to any other cause, that Europe owes her present monetary distress. The new 
era of depression has them for its true authors. It will not end until experience 
triumphs over their deductions, and silver is restored to its old place as coined 
money of the civilized world. 


The Bank of England is connected with her bonded system, which 
has been made perpetual, and which is so strenuously presented to us 
to imitate. At the lastrenewal of its charterin 1844it had £11,015,100 
(equal to $55,000,000) of its stock in gevernment bonds. The manage- 
ment of the entire public debt of Great Britain is placed in the hands 
of the bank, for which it received compensation in 1845 amounting to 
£93,111, equal to $465,555. For exemption from stamp duty on its 
notes the bank pays the government for the privilege of banking 
for doing the government business, issuing paper money, £180,000 
equal to $900,000. 

This is the system we have, in part, been copying, without the 
profit which her government receives. ‘The power of this bank is so 
tirmly fixed that no party can exist which favors the extinguishment 
of her enormous debt or the reform of her monetary laws. The mone- 
tary commission that met at Paris last April was not represented on 
the part of England by the men of business and industry, but by the 
aristocratic fund-holder, who wants to lessen rather than increase the 
metal money of England. And thus it will continue to be, until a 
revolution occurs, and this her people have not the power to initiate 
at present. So this commission will fail to accomplish anything but 
the agitation of the question. This has been done at a recent meet- 
ing in England: 

\ meeting of bimetallists at the Mansion House evidently was one of no ordi- 
nary weight and significance. Five foreign embassadors and the governor of the 
Bank of England united with a great mass of business men in supporting the pro- 
posals of the international Paris conference, and demanding the free coinage of 
silver throughout the world. That twelve hundred people gathered to a meeting 


which interested nobody except merchants in a large way of business, shows how 
deep is the feeling in favor of bimetallism among the business classes. 


The number of emigrants to this country in 1881 was 720,045, 
seventy-one thousand more than we have of population in the State 
of Maine by the last census. Of this, a larger number came from 
the British dominions than from any other part of the world, about 
one hundred thousand entering this country from Canada. Nocause 
can be assigned for this excepting our prosperity, consequent upon 
the partial remonetization of silver, and the continuance of the 
greenback circulation, with an increasing currency, resulting in a 
corresponding increase of production. Let me ask, What has trans- 
pired in this country for the last twenty years? Have our people, 
like Rip Van Winkle, been sleeping per chance in the mountains, 
80 that when they awake they can exclaim with him, ‘‘ How soon 
are we forgot?” Have they forgotten the great man who called the 
people around him when monopolies neti to rule, when his voice 
was heeded from the St. Croix to the father of waters, and the 
country was saved ? 

The first bank of the United States was chartered in 1791, with a 
capital of $10,000,000. The second was chartered in 1816, with a 
capital of $35,000,000. The bill to renew the charter of this bank 
was vetoed by the illustrious Jackson July 10, 1832, and the charter 
expired March 3, 1836. Jackson said in his veto message : 

On two subjects only does the Constitution recognize in Congress the power to 
rant exclusive privileges or monopolies, namely, the power to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by securing for limited time to authors and inventors 
Ue exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

But if they (Congress) have other power to regulate the currency, it was con- 
ferred to be exercised by themselves and not to be transferred to a corporation. 
Many of our rich men have not Seen contented with equal protection and equal 
benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by acts of Congress. 


’ 
? 


Again, in his message in 1834, he says: 

lhe bold effort the present bank has made to control the Government, the dis- 
tress it has wantonly produced, the violence of which it has been the occasion in 
ee of our cities famed for its observance of law and order, are but premonitions 
of the fate which awaits the American people should they be deluded into a per- 
petuation of this institution or the establishment of another like it. 


What Jackson so justly complained of in 1832 and 1834 of the influ- 
ence of a bank of $35,000,000 is now magnified nearly two hundred 
ines in 2,155 national banks, having-$465,735,685 capital and a sur- 
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plus of $128,000,000. Every word of Jackson's arguments and warn- 
ings is applicable to our condition to-day, and houht be treasured 
by every patriot in the land who is in favor of equal rights and a free 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the friends of a bimetallic currency and of a continu- 
ance of our T'reasury notes have before them an opponent worthy of 
their steel. There is no room fora divided army. Our opponents 
are one undivided host of corporations marshaled by warriors trained 
in the schools of European oppression for thousands of years. We 
must drop all minor differences on local issues, on collateral ques- 
tions, ae unite on the main question, the substitution of the Treas- 
ury note for the national-bank currency. From victory here will 
come that reform which will satisfy all who are honest and in earnest 
for the best interest of the people. Certainly this is a propitious 
time for the people to rise and assert their power. 

The Washington Post, a liberal Democratic paper, says, in a lead- 
ing editorial, February 23: 

Neither party as such represents devotion to a protective tariff or to a tariff for 
revenue only. Neither is there practical union in favor of greenbacks or national 
bank notes or gold or silver as the currency of the future. 

Another prudent class ask for positive proof of the superiority of 
the Treasury note over the national-bank currency before they will 
accept our views. Happily we can furnish suchinabundauce, The 
national-bank currencey did not help fight our battles. 

In 1863 these banks had no national circulation, though they were 
authorized February 25 of that year to issue notes. Under the aet 
of 1864 the circulation was continued as follows: 


Te ace iia $31, 235, 270 | 1873 .. $347, 267, 061 
Se tee RS, Petre 146, 137, 860 | 1874 351, 981, 032 
NG A As Cs cadussdaeere 281, 470, 908 | 1875.. 354, 408, 008 
BES 7b Scivedekediceestit 290, 625, 379 | 1876..... 832, 998, 836 
PN ia Baa Side damseke 4 eS eee 817, O48, 872 
aN Moning ohn 299, 929, 624 | 1878 .... 324, S14, 284 
ee ea eee a bo aes ey ee 299, 766, 984 | 1879... 29, 691, 697 
MMR BE Stes. sscSuaeh. 318, 261, 211 | 1880... 13, 824° 187 
SE Baits acbeiad«jandd sadede 337, 664, 795 | 1881..... 359, 422, 738 


Warwick Martin, of Washington, an able writer on the currency, 
uses the following arguments: 


Upon what are bonds of the United States based? Does the Government sive 
any security for its bonds? By nomeans. They rest wholly upon the faith of the 
United States for the payment of both the principal and the interest. Foreigners 
who have perhaps never seen the United States, purchase these bonds upon the 
faith of the nation only. If the faith of the nation fails the payment fails. The 
nation cannot be sued and the money collected as in the case of a debt agaist an 
individual. 

Upon what do national-bank notes rest? Upon the faithof the nation that th: 
interest and principal of the bonds upon which their circulation is based will lx 
paid. Also upon the faith of the nation that the legal-tender notes shall be and 
remain in existence, and legal tender as they were when the banks were induced 
by the Government to adopt them as a basis of cireulation. Wesee, then, that the 
faith of the nation is good and sufficient to secure the bonds of the United Stat 
and to cause them to sell at the lowest rate of interest and io secure a national 
bank circulation based upon bonds and legal-tender notes; but is not that same 
faith sufficient to make the legal-tender notes, which were received by the Gov 
ernment in payment of these bonds, and by which the national-bank not 
cured, and in which they were redeemable, reliable *‘ money of the United States :’ 
It is a well-known fact that the faith of the nation has always been kept toward 
the holders of bonds and with national banks; but it has been in many instances 
violated toward the legal tenders for the sake of the bondholders and ban! 

* * & * * 


‘eure 


But, we ask, what sustains gold and silver money; excepting the f 
nation? One dollar of gold is required by law to have in it 23.22 grains pure and 
25:8 grains standard gold. This gold must be nine-tenths tine. What assurance 
has any one that a gold dollar contains this amount of pure metal and (his quan 
tity of alloy but the faith of the nation? 


J. C. Calhoun said: 


I now undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I can be 
answered, what heretofore I have but suggested, that a paper issued by govern 
ment, with the simple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its creditors to take 
it or gold or silver, at their option, would, to the extent to which it would circu 
late, form a perfect paper circulation, which could not be abused by the Govera 
ment, that would be as steady and uniform in value as the metals themselves. | 
shall not go into the discussion now, but on a suitable occasion I shall be able to 
make good every word I have uttered. I will be able to do more, to prove that it 
is within the constitutional power of Congress to use such a paper in the manac 
ment of its finances according to the most rigid rule of construing the Constitu 
tion; and that those at least who think that Congress can authorize the notes of 
private corporations to be received in the public dues are estopped from denyin 
its right to receive its own paper. 


T. H. Benton said: 


ith of the 


The Government ought not to delegate this power if itcould. It was too great a 
power to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but the 
1ighest and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 

The Government itself ceases to be independent; it ceases to be safe when 
national currency is at the will ofacompany. The Government can undertake no 
great enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and co-operation ot 
that company ; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without it 
to the action of that company—its friendship or its enmity, its concur 


opposition—to see how far that company will permit money to be scar: te 
plentiful; how far it will let the money system go on regularly or throw it intod 
order; how far it will suit the interests or policy of that company to creat temy 


est or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. 


The people are not safe wh 
company has such a power. 


The temptation is too great, the opportunity too 


easy, to put up and put down prices, to make and break fortunes, to bring the 
whole community upon its knees. 

Mr. Speaker, if we proposed any encroachments, or an entire new 
system of currency, time might be required to test its utility, his 
we do not. As one-half or more of our currency from 1851 h en 


the Treasury notes, and when received for customs dues have always 


been as good as coin, and now preferred to coin, it is now conceded 
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that if for every bank bill returned a greenback was substituted, no | 


one not interested in banks would complain. Yea, more, the entire 
country would rejoice in a better currency and in the saving of 
$12,000,000 ipuamallly. 

The two systems are before us, to stand or fall upon their merits ; 
the day for epithets and denunciations is over. We see there can be 
no 
in 
be lost sight of, excepting the question of the currency. On this 
subject parties can divide, for beyond the epithets of hard and soft 
money, Which we have seen amount to nothing—as nothing is meant 
by such names as now applied—as all are in favor of the representa- 
tive money—the question then is, Who shall issue money and regulate 
the quantity? In this there is great significance; on this question 
parties will divide as formerly, capital and monopolies on one side 
and the people and their industries on the other; corporate wealth 
from special legislation against the people and the customers of these 
corporations, 

Corporations, like an inheritance, are armed with means and sup- 
ported hy outgrown institutions which are paraded in new garments 
to attract the weak and to purchase the wavering, whose real posi- 
tion is that with increasing population and decreasing volume of cur- 
rency, and that under their control, they can rule in a republic by a 
system of frauds, intimidation, and violence, such as was resorted 
to in many States at our late Presidential election. 


Those who antagonize this position of capital, men with hope and | 


faith in the future, with expanded ideas corresponding with inereas 
ing population and production, propose to increase the volume of 
currency té meet the demands of business, to raise up and foster in- 
dustries, to attain for labor those comforts attainable by an honest 
currency, expanding with our expansion, enlarging with our enlarge- 
ment, that labor may prosper with our prosperity. This is soft 
money; soft, because it brings a soft pillow for him who works; soft, 
because it brings comforts for dear home and education for his chil- 
dren, and Jeads to that civilization on this continent that was pur- 
chased by so many deprivations, and which must and shall be main- 
tained against all monopolies, all aristocracies, and all frauds. Can 
we maintain principles so manifestly correct without being subjected 
to losses by the false professions of designing men, who will profess 
anything for recruits that will maintain them in power? I answer 
we can, by education and toleration. Remembering that strength 
comes from association and weakness from exclusiveness, ‘‘ no pent- 
up Utica shall contract our power.” If we honestly wish for a cur- 
rency reform we must meet in council with reformers. If we act 
from convictions, reform will come ; if we act from temper, all is lost, 
for corporate wealth has the power to control the ebullition of pas- 
sion. 

If no charters are now granted there never will be any, and the 
existing banks will go out of existence just as fast as we pay our 
outstanding bonds. With this and the next Congress the question 
will be settled ; but not without more or less trouble. Fortunately 
we have had some experience of what may be expected. The ridi- 
cule heaped upon our late Executive, President Hayes, for vetoing 
the 3 per cent. funding bill, because the banks used the Chinese mode 
of gongs and bluster to frighten him, will be a warning to the pres- 
ent administration too fresh to be disregarded. We have had enough 
of weakness and fright to satisfy one generation. Ohio has not been 
2 success in finance if she has been in the holding of office. 

Business life and political aspirations are subject to frequent dis- 
appointments in this busy world where the principal struggle of 
mankind is for happiness or for power. The man of industry, who 
was ignored entirely as a factor in politics centuries ago, who has so 
rarely nowadaysentered the forum as a contestant for political honors, 
is in the future to take a part in our politics as an opponent of mo- 
nopolies, with that cool judgment and intelligent patriotism which 
comes from honest toil; he is to be the independent actor and voter 
who will rule the State hereafter, while the professional politician 
is vacillating, like the swinging of the pendulum, from one opinion 
to another for personal aggrandizement and for wealth. The man of 
industry who silently but soberly sees the idiosyncrasies of parties 
will be the balance-wheel to regulate the Republic through his posi- 
tion as the independent voter, interested alone to perpetuate our 
institutions, which were so dearly purchased asthe principal legacy 
at his command for his children, and of which he isas proud as were 
the barons of England who forced the Magna Charta from King John. 

I have no time to allude to the other great questions, such as the 
reduction of taxation or the payment of the bonds, and the Post- 
Office savings-bank for the deposit of the earnings of industry ; to 


the improvement and development of our industries by a low rate | 


of interest and equal taxation; to the restoration of our commerce 
upon the ocean, which is sure to come, with interest and charges no 
higher than those in England; to the improvement that will come 
to us from the prompt payment of our bonded debt, which is a bur- 
den more weighty than can be enumerated in dollars, as it carries 
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and, contrary to all previous ideas of economy, pays to him who bor- 
rews, rather than to him who lends. If we were legislating for our- 
selves, should we add to our burdens by such an absurdity? This coun- 


| try is too great, and its industrial institutions too grand, to be longer 


pew divisions on the tariff or on free trade or on debt paying; | 
act, all questions not relating to our material welfare are soon to | 


| 


with it a fraud and a cheat and the exemption of the holder from | 


taxation. 

The two systems of money and their substitutes are before us. If 
conceded to be equally good for circulation, they are certainly not 
equally advantageous, as one borrows its substance from the other, 


| plans calculated to meet the requirements of the subject. 


subjected to the clamor of designing knaves, or to the stupidity of 
retired decency. The people who took the risk to send us here expect 
of us legislation that is not obnoxious to the charge of being against 
the public virtue. 

Richard Rumbold, the Scotchman, when on the scaffold in 1685, 
said: ‘*T never could believe that Providence had sent a few men into 
the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready sad- 
dled and bridled to be ridden.” He was mistaken then. How is it 
to-day? In 1685 there were excuses for all this want of education 
and independence; to-day there is none, if those who think alike 
would vote together, and prove that— 


The freeman casts with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land. 


HOW TO PREVENT A CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 
The following joint resolution was introduced in the House March 
LADD: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of preventing a contraction 
of the volume of the currency, and for the purpose of supplying any deficieng 
thereof which may arise from a diminution of the net amount of the national-ban 
notes, which net amount shall be ascertained by deducting from the amount of 
the same outstanding the lawful money which may be on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States for their retirement, but not including in such deposit the 5 
per cent. redemption fund, the Comptroller of the Currenzy shall, on the first day 
of each month, report to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount of national 
bank notes on that day, and if it is less than the net amount on the first day of 
January, A. D. 1882, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make good the deficiency forthwith, in either one or the other of the 
following methods at his discretion: first, by the issue of United States Treasury 
notes in the form and with all the functions of the notes now in circulation; sec- 
ond, by a coinage of standard silver dollars, to be an addition to and not a part of 
the coinage of such dollars as directed by the act of February 28, 1878, with the 
right to issue certificates for all such silver dollars deposited with the Treasury 
in mode and manner as heretofore provided for bylaw. And the amountof money 
necessary to carry this resolution into effect is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
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American Forestry. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 9, 1882, 
On the subject of appropriations for the Department of Agricultare. 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of forestry, both as regards the present 
and the future, is scarcely equaled by that of any other subject coming 
before us for our consideration and action. I desire to note some of 
its principal points in order that we may act intelligently upon it. 

At an early period, and while Florida still belonged to Spain, the 
reservation of lands for maintaining a supply of timber for the Navy 
was proposed, and some feeble attempts at the cultivation of the live- 
oak upon the Georgia coast were begun. 

Later we find applications for grants of land to encourage private 
enterprise in tree-planting, but no legislation looking toward the 
supply of timber for future wants can be found till 1873, when the 
first timber-culture act was passed. This gave a quarter section of 
land to every person who would plant a certain portion of it with 
trees, This act, as since amended, is still in operation. There are 
doubtless many cases where the undertaking has been abandoned; 
there may be others in which its terms have been evaded and the 
privilege abused; but there are thousands of young plantations 
under cultivation and managed in good faith and to the best ability 
of their owners. Very many of these promise excellent success. 

Early in February, 1874, a committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science brought a memorial from that body 
to the President, who laid the same before Congress. This memorial 
urged upon Congress the duty of the Government concerning the cul- 
tivation and the preservation of forests. « After setting forth the great 
importance of these supplies, the rapidly increasing use and great 
waste, and the action taken by other governments under the pressure 
of necessities that must soon be realized in our own country unless 
timely provision be made to avert it, the memorial concluded with 
the recommendation that a commission should be ordered oom ure 
This me- 


morial was considered in the House Committee on Public Lands, and 
referred to a sub-committee to mature and present a bill intended to 
further the objects set forth in the memorial. 


I had the honor to 








_—_———— 


be chairman of the sub-committee, and was intrusted with the bill 
passed by the Committee on Public Lands for presentation to the 
House. The bill reported to the Forty-third Congress did not become 
alaw. Early in the Forty-fourth Congress I introduced a bill con- | 





taining the principal provisions embraced in the former one, and 
before the close of the first session its vital portion was inserted i 


an amendment to a bill then pending, in which $2,000 were with- 
drawn from the moneys appropriated tor the purchase of seeds to be 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture to make the first | 
beginning in this investigation. 
The amendment directed the Commissioner of Agriculture— 
To appoint some man of approved attainments, and practically well acquainted 
with the methods of statistical inquiry, with a view of ascertaining the annual 
amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber and other forest 
products ; the probable supply for future wants ; the means best adapted to the pres- 
ervation and renewalof forests; the influence of forests upon climate, and the meas- 
ures that have been successfully applied in various countries, or that may be deemed 
applicable in this country for the preservation and restoration or planting of for- 
ests, and to report upon the same to the Commissioner of Agriculture, to be by 
him transmitted in a special report to Congress. 


On the 30th of August, 1876, Hon. Frederick Watts, then Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, appointed Dr. Franklin %. Hough, of Low- 
ville, New York, to this duty, and he has since been wholly employed 
upon this service. 

The appropriation of the first Congress was somewhat increased, 
and since then the sum of $5,000 has been twice appropriated for the 
services and expenses incident to these duties. 

Two reports have been made; the first for 1877, and the second for 
187879. Of the first an extra edition of 25,000 copies was ordered. 
Of the second the Committee on Agriculture in the last Congress 
recommended the printing of 100,000 copies, together with the re- 
printing of 50,000 additional copies of the first report. Itis proper 
to state that both these reports are now in stereotype plates. Un- 
fortunately the resolution providing for the print of an extra edition 
of the second report, and the reprint of the first, as above stated, 
did not come before the House in season for its action. 

The terms of the act under which these reports were made required 
that the statistics of exportation of timber and other forest products 
should be reported, and under this requirement a considerable part 
of the second report is devoted to the statistics which the law de- 
manded, They cover the whole period of our existence as a Govern- 
ment, and in this particular they exhaust the whole subject. These 
reports have been elaborately reviewed and very highly commended 
in Europe; and in the international geographical congress, held in 
Venice in September last, they were awarded a diploma of honor. 

Ina lengthy review of the first of these reports, by an officer of the 
Wiirtemberg forest service, since made a professor in one of the 
German universities, the writer, after noticing the steps that had 
been taken from the first introduction of this subject, in 1873, to the 
date of publication, in 1878, says: 








It awakens our surprise that a man nota specialist should have so mastered the 
whole body of American and European forestry literature and legislation. 


In the course of these inquiries Dr. Hough has made extensive 
journeys in various parts of the United States for the purpose of ob- 
serving the wealth and the wants of the country in matters of 
forest supply, and during the last summer he has traveled under an 
appointment of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the purpose of 
gaining information concerning the forest systems of Europe. ¥ This 
journey extended through England, Scotland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Spain, and amounted to nearly 11,000 miles, besides 
ocean distances, 

In the course of this journey he visited about twenty special schools 
of forestry and the forest administration of every country that he en- 
tered. It is expected that his report upon the subjects mentioned in 
his instructions will be submitted by the Commissioner during the 
present Congress, but it is not embraced in his third special report 
already finished but not transmitted to Congress. 

It may be safely predicted that the information acquired by Dr. 
Hough in this extended field of investigation upon these intensely 
interesting topics will be accepted by the country with eminent sat- 
isfaction. 

Having thus briefly presented the steps that have thus far been 
taken in regard to forestry, I wish to present some facts that show 
the magnitude of the interests which this subject involves and the 
conditions that they present for our action in the near future. In 
doing this I shall make no statements that are not supported by 
oficial statistics, nor shall I conceal any facts that might tend to 
modify the conclusions to which these facts directly lead. 


TIMBER RESOURCES OF MAINE. 


Maine is called the ‘‘Pine-Tree State.” It bears the white-pine 
‘ree upon its seal, and the supplies of that timber were once be- 
lieved to be inexhaustible. Upon the faith of these expectations, 
extensive ship-building interests sprung up along its coast, and large 
amounts of capital were invested in this industry, which in 1855 
amounted to nearly 216,000 tons. These native supplies bave long 


wy been used up within reach of these ship-yards, so that they 
lave found it cheaper to bring materials from the southern coast 
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and from Canada. In 1879 the tonnage built was less than 43,000 
for the whole State, or only about one-fifth part as much as it was 
about a quarter of a century ago. 

The principal part of the timber of that State is now floated down 


fhe rivers and cut up into lumber in mills near the coast. One of 


the principal of these rivers, the Penobscot, drains an immense area 
of the timber region of the interior, and we have in the records kept 
by the State inspector at Bangor a continuous statement of the kinds 
and qualities of timber that has been taken out from that region for 
fifty years. 

The totals are before me in detail, and when summarized in periods 
of five years, ending in the middle and last of each decade, give feet, 
board measure, the following average annual results: 


Annual average quantities of lumber inspected at Bangor, Maine, by periods 
since 1832, (feet, board measure. ) 








Period. | Green pine Dry pine. | Hemlock. Spruce Total 
; | | 
1832 to 1835....... Tian oc nicacpee eaudwéeeé cama hscnecuded |-- 4 44, 926, 299 
i chido thaws dss KdURAS Arenas e OUR Coderauvees = 69, 664, 741 
1841 to 1845....... Sita ak eee ec oae ee cre ca cane Ls 117, 298, 060 
sag 866 ud ate eure destl ee ea ei la aeakainks ee 181, 689, 076 
1851 to 1855. .....-. | 100, 017, 571 | 15, 371, 149 | 11, 447, 655 64, 283, 237 | 191, 119, 613 
1856 to 1860....... | 72,976,757 | 13,180, 829 | 13,997,306 | 70, 840 | 170, 486, 731 
1861 to 1865....... | 43, 716, 243 | 11,614, 139 | 12,212,669 | 97, 675,997 | 165, 219, 048 
1866 to 1870....... 37, 266,219 | 9, 954, 360 | 18, 273, 962 | 145, 961,625 | 211, 456, 166 
1871 to 1875. ...... | 26, 859,263 | 6, 667,538 | 19,148, 000 | 144, 244, 747 | 196, 919, 548 
1876 to 1880.......| 11,328,578 | 6,046,979 | 15,361,561 | 86,481,394 | 120, 228, 515 


Green pine, 1851 to 1880 ‘ nina 
ORL OD es ik 0 dn sin chm anWiedadeavece 4 ‘ : , 224, 

cok. oy ceca Adana nuns oe : 454, 705, 768 
Sprace, 51 to 1880.................. Oe 








321, 038 


ees TAT Gb Mk sac « dnc hh Xe beens ine ice ahaa .««- 7,300, 153, 671 


In nearest millions of feet, board measure, the quantity of green- 
pine timber inspected at Bangor in 1851-55 averaged 100,000,000 a 
year. In periods of five years the annual averages have since gone 
down to 73,000,000, 43,700,000, 37,200,000, 26,800,000, and 11,800,000, 
The dry pine has steadily declined during the same period from 
15,400,000 to 6,000,000. The hemlock, on the contrary, went up for 
a time as it came to supply the place of pine; but this has again de- 
clined, the numbers by periods having been 11,400,000, 13,900,000, 
12,200,000, 19,100,000, and 15,800,000. 

The spruce, which, in 1851-55, was about thirty-six millions below 
the pine, went up to a much greater figure and remained there for 
several years, but has within the last five years steadily and rapidly 
declined with every prospect of its continuing to descend as the sup- 
plies have become scarce. The quantities by millions of the spruce 
in these five-year periods were 64,300,000, 70,300,000, 97,600,000, 
145,900,000, 144,200,000, and 86,400,000. Within the last four years im- 
mense quantities of spruce have died off, probably from the injuries 
of insects, upon the upper waters of the Saint John River, Maine, the 
loss being estimated at over a billion of feet, or more than $10,000,000 
at the market prices of this lumber. 

Yet with these faets before us we will sometimes meet with gentle- 
men who, reasoning from what they may see upon their own horizon, 
tell us that timber grows as fast as it is cut ; that there is as much 
now as ever there was, and that of the supply there will be no end. 

We admit that there are now many old fields where the worn-out 
land has again become covered with a growth of trees that look in 
the distance like a forest, but when these thickets are entered we 
soon learn that the timber composing them is not fit for consumption. 
If let alone and suitably protected they will in time become valuable 
forests, but it is very unsafe to depend upon these young growths in 
estimating the existing timber resources of the country. 

CENSUS REPORTS OF 1880. 

The Census Office has published in a series of circulars the returns 
obtained by the inquiries of 1880 so far as they relate to the stand- 
ing timber and the lumber productions of the more important seats 
of this industry in the United States. These circulars are accom 
panied by colored maps purporting to represent the areas from which 
the timber has been principally cut away, and those that remain. 
The accuracy of these returns has been questioned in some quarters. 
Indeed there is nothing more difficult than to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics of w forest that has not been carefully surveyed and explored 
by experts, and the best that could be expected would be the most 
careful estimates by disinterested and intelligent persons who were 
familiar with the business and who had no motives for concealment 
or overstatement of the result. 


THE GREAT TIMBER REGION OF THE NORTHWEST 


Accepting, therefore, these statements as the best that could be 
obtained, and in the main as correct, let us see what they show of 
what has been for years called the “‘ great timber region of the North- 
west.” This region includes the Upper and Lower Peninsulas of 
Michigan, the northern part of Wisconsin, and the eastern part of 
Minnesota. It occupies all of the upper watess of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and the shores of the upperlakes, and the waters 
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flowing into them, that furnish any timber for the market or that 
ever can, except as it may be supplied by future cultivation. 

It coruprises the region that has for many years supplied with 
building and fencing material the whole of the prairie region to the 
south and west of it; that has sent immense quantities of lumber 
and timber to the eastern markets and to foreign countries, and that 
is at the present time prosecuting these destructive industries with 
greater energy than ever before, new mills being erected by the 





dozen every year, and many of these with a capacity of cutting | 


more logs into lumber every day than the old-time saw-mills could 
do in a year. 

The total estimates for the whole of these three States give the 
following quantities still standing in the forests and the quantities 
cut the preceding year: 


Timber supply of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as reported by 
the census of 1880. 


Quantity stand- | 
ing in the for- 
ests. 


States Remarks. 


Michigan, Upper Peninsula :* 
White pine. ft.b.m..) 6, 


000, 000, 000 | 328,438,000 feet cut in year previ- 
ous, including 106,482,000 shin- 
gles and 34,266,000 laths. 

124, 500, 000 | ? Cut, exclusive of fuel and ties, 

62, 500, 000 | § 1,145,100 feet in year previous. 


cords. .! 
cords. . 


Hard wood.. 
Cedar ... 


Lower Peninsula: tf 
White pine, (ft. b. m. :) 
Saginaw, &c 
Lake Huron side 
Lake Michigan side ... 


4,068,773,000 feet cut, b. m., in- 
cluding 2,988,600,000 shingles 
and 428,445,000 laths cut, ex- 
clusive of 36,000,000 staves and 
3,330,000 sets of headings. 


7, 000, 000, 000 | 
, 000, 000, 000 | > 
000, 000, 000 


, 000, 000, 000 


| 
Total Lower Peninsula. ...} 29, | 
es" cords. .| 575, 500, 000 440,944,000 ft. cut year previous, 
Cedar sicecltubiniaid done cords. -| 5,000,000 |S besides 163,821,000 staves and 
SINE a5 ee wpacee ..-feet..| 7, 000, 000, 000 18,567,000 sets of headings. 
Hemlock bark... ... cords. . 


7, 000, 000 

Wisconsin : ¢ | 

White pine, (ft. b. m.: ) 
Saint Croix River . 
Chippewa River 
Black River ; 
Wisconsin River. ....-.- 10, 
cdiusccemawie 
Oconto River 


2, 500, 000, 000 | } 
, 000, 000, 000 | 
900, 000, 000 | 
000, 000, 000 | 
600, 000, 000 | > 
500, 000, 000 


2,097,299,000 ft., b. m., cut the 
year before, including 1,007,- 
039,000 shingles and 348,301,- 
000 laths. 





sO! re 1, 500, 000, 000 

Menomonee River .......... 6, 400, 000, 000 
Lake Superior shore .-| 8, 600, 000, 000 | 

Total standing pine........| 41, 000, 000, 000 
Hard wood, &c., in four coun | 


ties § ........... ---..cords. 12, 000, 000 | Cut in year previous, 117,041,000 
feet, exclusive of 86,545,000 
staves and 7,498,000 sets 


| headings. 


Minnesota : 

Standing pine, (ft. b. m. :) 
Rainy Lake and Rainy River. 
Shore of Lake Superior...... | 
Saint Louis River and tribu-| 1, 


300, 000, 000 
800, 000, 000 | 


200, 000, 000 | | 540,997,000 ft., b. m., including 


taries. ; 
ee s | 187,836,000 shingles and §&8,- 
Mississ tiver ¢ 2 900. 000, 000 ; 5 ’ 
“aa amie 0, 000, 000 | | 088,000 laths. 


\ 

{ 

| 

Red Lake River and other | 600, 000, 000 || 
tributaries of the Red River. J 


Total 6, 100, 000, 000 | 





In the belt of country south 
of the pine region : | 
Hard wood cords 97, 600, 000 | 36,884,000 ft. cut the year previ- 
ous, besides 7,825,000 staves 
and 547,000 sets of headings 
Total number of feet of pine | 82, 100, 000, 000 | 
in the three States of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wiscon 


sin. * 


7,035,507,000 


Supply will last 18 + years at rate of year previous, 

t Supply will last 7 + years at rate of year previous. 

; Supply will last 20— years at rate of year previous. 

Sin four counties; no estimates of hard woods from other counties ; 62,800,000 
posts, telegraph poles, and ties of cedar, besides tamrack and spruce. 

Supply will last 11 + years at rate of year previous. 

§] Supply will last 11} years at rate of year previous. 

We have here 6,000,000,000 feet of white pine in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, and about a third of a billion used the preceding 
year. At this rate of usage the supply will last about eighteen years. 

In the Lower Peninsula we have 29,000,000,000 in the supply, and 
4,009,000,000 used, or enough at present rates for seven years. 

In Wisconsin we have 41,000,000,000, and a consumption of over 
2,000,000,000, or a supply for less than twenty years ; and in Minnesota 
6, 100,000,000, and over half a million used, or enough for eleven 
years. 


If we consolidate the whole we find an estimate of &82.100,000.000 


of 
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feet of standing pine, board measure, and a production of 7,035,500,. 
000 feet of lumber in the last year. The one quantity is contained 
in the other something less than twelve times. 

This guarantee of immunity for a dozen years depends upon the 
assumption that the production shall continue at present rates and 
that no forest fires or other casualties shall intervene. Let us see 
what past experience in recent years will lead us to expect. 


TIMBER ON THE UPPER WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In Minnesota the whole State is credited with 6,100,000,000 feet of 
standing pine. The Upper Mississippi is reported as having 2,900,. 
000,000 feet. 

The business statements of the Mississippi and Rum River Boom 
Company for ten years show the following amount of logs, in board 
measure, as scaled by them: 


Increase on Decrease 





Year. | Feet previous! from previ- 
years. ous years, 

OE ete e scence nae ve Tinants aceasennee | SON. ints mangeabewaadeeess 
EU Gocco ay carwaes ococs Auceecteeur 164, 743,150 | 18,170,900 |.............. 
POMC ae ok dav shucsetan oclcnavabwowdyaes 192, 482,520 | 27, 739,870 |.............. 
Sui AES Gn RENE Retake keawawh Senses 160, BEG, G90 |... ccccseny ud 43, 131, 700 
OE chr at eeeeacins acaseesnhueken 178,222,000 | 28, 872,170 |.............. 
NG oct enbeaapuseredaackaassscueres MOG WOR |. 5s cc0eeeecctal 57, 854, 730 
UR vaiteas te eskaeealss Sarcenten te I eee err: | 17, 888, 740 
SIs sc san tocnunstreonecs eeaeeceeat 161, 245,510 | 58, 765,990 |.............. 
RRs ccvanaadenths saison akncmneee 207, 043,320 | 45,797,810 |.............. 
SUE senha anwar etek uy ee saad sys toes 215,000,000 | 7, 956,680 |.............. 
itd). orice Ace | 2,697, 008, O40 |.......02.2008 bAWasitai di. 

| 


The reporter remarks that in 1876 he ascertained that the logs aver- 
aged 218 feet. Two years after they averaged 161 feet, and in 1880, 
187 feet, and adds, “One is struck by the large number of small logs 
in the booms, many of them being no thicker than a man’s leg.” 

Stumpage had increased one-third in a year anda half. In the 
above table we have in six years a gain, and in three years a decrease 
from the preceding year. As we understand it, nearly the whole of 
the above quantities are pine. The other kinds must be relatively 
small and largely overbalanced by the pine production coming out 
by other means and used in local supply. 

Now, if the census and these trade statistics are both correct, the 
yield of 1881 was nearly a thirteenth part of the amount standing 
the year before. The year is spoken of as one of ‘‘ wonderful pros- 
perity,” and at the present time the pineries are dotted all through 
with lumber camps, and new mills are going up at various points to 
anticipate the ‘ success” which increased production and advancing 
prices appear to promise. 

The following is a comparative statement of the entire cut of lum- 
ber upon the Upper Mississippi during the past ten years: 


Year. Feet. Year. Feet 
SRG es SeusG. isa ceees | QI FOR SI6 BROT O iiss ccs. cececensd 149, 759, 500 
Oa oh Be 6 a cuit Se RSE OD fe. cdexicép akan seul 201, 778, 725 
|” > iPaper pet BT UO Te AUD 5 ioe ance -n nav tnceeh 270, 377, 230 
Se ok noe oe ease ceicata TVR FUG OO0 1 BORE oon ok oo oc ccs chee 334, 932, 503 
SOOO go cclbeoti i awaseietee 216, 910, 900 | atieielicniineenioone 
SUE ids de teasi bat nae | 150, 330, 460 SS Snape ents 2, 091, 796, 238 


As to the accuracy of the data from which these statements are 
made—those of production of lumber are made up from reports and 
inquiries among the lumbermen at the end of each year, and pub- 
lished as information for their own benefit in the journals devoted to 
their interest. There is no reason to suppose that in any instance 
they overrun the truth, but there are many ways in which they may 
fall short. There are local mills that make no reports, and local de- 
mands of which no account is taken. We make no charges against 
the census with regard to its accuracy, but seriously hope that it 
may be found in error with regard to the supply. But even allow- 
ing these estimates to be too small by half, we would gain but a briet 
respite under the increasing rates of consumption frem the calamity 
that is approaching. 





THE LUMBER MARKET OF CHICAGO. 


We know that Chicago is the greatest lumber market of the world ; 
that it distributes the forest products coming to it by lake and rail- 
road all over the prairie country to the south and southwest of 1 
and along the lines of railway to great distances in the interior. The 
details of these receipts might readily be given, but without oceupy- 
ing time in reading them I may say that they amounted in 1581 to 
over two thousand millions of feet of pine, and that the total product 
of the Northwestern States, as reported in the trade, was fully up to 
the estimates of the census as already given. The single item ol 


sawed lumber received at Chicago in 1881 would lay an inch flooring 
about fourteen feet wide around the earth at the equator; and the 
amount manufactured in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsi}, 
and Minnesota during the last year would lay such a floor of more 
than fifty feet in width. 
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These are no ideal fancies; they are stubborn facts. They are 
made up from returns of business collected by those engaged in the 
lumber trade, and give the results of operations so far as they could 
pe gathered, and if they are imperfect the error is in their falling 
short of the true amount. 


Items. 


Peet (board measure) of merchantable standing pine, May 31, 1880............. 
Foot Gf IiMOr Cle MNO WEE MIUUIOUD 6606 00 0nessuccenae cansan<enehawasneesnanes 
Years that the standing pine weuld last at rates of use the year previous....... 


[hese quantities appear large, and the day distant when they will 
be used up. But we must remember that the lumber business is still 
in its infancy, and that in many points but a recent beginning has 
heen made in it in this region. 

[he exportation of hewn timber from Mobile to foreign countries 
in 1k80 was much greater than in any previous year, and 114 per 
cent. above the quantity in 1879. The sawed timber was an increase 
of 240 per cent. upon the preceding year. 

At the rates of present consumption in the Northwest the whole 
of the supply above reported would last less than seventeen years ; 
and the years now estimated in hundreds would soon diminish to 


those expressed by unit figures, under the demand that weuld be | 


thrown upon these resources for domestic wants and the foreign trade. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON THE TIMBER SUPPLY. 


The vast and rapidly increasing extent of our railroad system, which 
at the present moment can scarcely be less than one hundred thou- 
sand miles, has a most important bearing upon the question of our 
forest supplies. This effect is not limited to the vast consumption 
that they occasion in supplying ties and other timber materials for 
the new constructions and renewals that are constantly going on. 
[hese roads are everywhere penetrating the timber regions of the 
ountry, many of them being built for the express purpose of get- 
ting out the timber that was before inaccessible by the old methods 
of floating upon rivers or hauling in winter by teams. It is but a 
comparatively recent period since this feature in lumbering was in- 
troduced, and its direct and speedy effect is to hasten the exhaustion 
of these supplies that were going off too fast for the needs of the 
present and of the future. The obvious effect of this will be to keep 
1) the supply at the mills so long as there are forests from whence 


ican be obtained. They will distribute the manufactured lumber | 
ra Wider area and to greater distances to meet the wants of re- | 
ions that have already used up their own forest resources, and they | 


\| doubtless extend for a little while the time of apparent ‘ abund- 
ance” and of ‘‘inexhaustible supply.” 


But while they are doing this they will be every day equalizing the | 


ruin that must inevitably follow this vast and rapidly increasing 
destruction, that will happen to the country in tlfe near future, unless 
seusonable and adequate measures are taken to meet these future 
wants by extensive and judicious planting and by effectual measures 
for economizing our remaining supplies. We shall be soon enough 
ulmonished of this necessity by the rapidly gaining prices of our tim- 
ber; but it is not wise to wait for this extremity until it is directly 
pon us; we should anticipate these wants, for it takes many years 
ra seedling sprout to become a tree fit for timber and boards. 
the duty before us is a most important one, and it presents two 
rincipal points for consideration, namely: first, as to how far and in 
what manner the General Government can withdraw its remaining 
uber lands from entry under existing laws and place them under 
regulations caleulated to secure the greatest benefit to the present in 
the use of timber that is now fully mature, and that shall at the same 
tume have due regard to the requirements of the future; secondly, 
s to how we may most thoroughly impress upon the owners of land 
the importance of planting, and as to how far and in what manner it 
s the duty of Congress to encourage this object. 
The tirst of these is a complex question, and one that must be care- 
lly considered in all its bearings before we can adopt a definite 
policy concerning it. Upon inquiry of the author of this report I learn 
that he has given the subject much attention, and that suggestions 
are made as tothe measures that may be adopted. Until the report 
s before us no opinion can be expressed as to the feasibility of these 
Plans, and they may require a further study before action can be had 


| 
| 





| 





pon the subject. There can be no doubt but that property of this | 


ind under the eare of persons who have an interest in its protection, 


and the law for their support, would be better cared for than if | 


‘xposed, as it now is, to the plunder of everybody. 
The second point is of greater importance, because it affects the 
‘hole country and applies everywhere alike to the owners of the 


rie 
} 

a 
i 


We find in our country conditions of ownership that are in general 
‘ry different from those that prevail in Europe. We have no lands 
longing to the Government that are scattered here and there all 
ver the country, to be reserved for timber growth, and cared for by 
ied foresters, Our towns, cities, and villagesown no lands for com- 
Won usage; our public institutions have no landed estates that need 
special care of Government; we have no great hereditary domains 


Alabama. Florida. 





PINE TIMBER OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Census has published circulars and maps giving estimates of 
standing pine in 1880 and of the production of the year previous for 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Texas, which show 
the following results: 


Mississippi. Texas. Total 


18, 885, 000, 000 6, 615, 000, 000 23. 975, 000, 000 67, 508, 500, 000 116, 983, 500, 000 


245, 396, 000 208, 054, 000 115, 775, 000 274, 440, 000 3, 665, 000 


w< 32 — 207 + 24+ 130 + 





belonging to titled owners, and we have no privileged classes. Al 
most the whole of our lands, excepting what remain under the care 
of the General Land Office, belong to farmers in actual possession, 
under absolute titles that assure perpetual ownership. We cannot 
require them to plant trees nor prevent them from cutting off their 
woodlands—at least not under the present state of public opinion ; 
and nothing but sad necessity alone could ever hereafter so change 
this opinion as to justify and support restrictive legislation upon 
this subject. We cannot dictate in this matter. We certainly can 
never plant woodlands upon private property at the public expense, 
unless in the exceptional and local instances where this becomes a 
public necessity for the protection of some other interest. 

It has been shown by long experience in Europe that timber cau 


| be grown with profit upon lands suitable for no other kind of use, 


and that by careful and intelligent management a permanent supply 
may be maintained. 

It has long since been found that nothing will so effectually re 
store fertility to worn-out lands as a crop of trees, with the accumu 
lation of organic materials that is constantly forming under them 
from the air and the soil. It is also proved by the experience of 
every careful observer that groves of woodland afford protection to 
the surrounding fields in the cooling and equalizing influence in miti 


| gating the extremes of heat and cold, and by a perceptible and often 


decided effect in preventing injuries fromdrought. They afford rest- 
ing places for insectivorous birds, and thus promote the destruction 
of insects to the profit of our grains and fruits. They screen us 
against the hot and dry winds of summer and the sweeping and pier 
cing storms of winter, that are sometimes so severely fet especially 
in the prairie regions of the West. 

There can be no doubt but that timber can be grown within the 
United States sufficient for all the wants of itsown inhabitants, but 
we must learn to regulate these wants and to guard against waste. 
We must diligently study the methods of cultivation that lead to 
most prefitable results, and the kinds of trees that produce the most 
thrifty growth and the most valuable products. 

In short, our first and greatest duty is to impress upon the owners 
of the land that it is in their interest to devote a portion of their 
land to the planting of groves of trees. Weshould establish exper 
iment stations for the careful study of the requirements and capa 
bilities of soils and of different kinds of trees, and we should publish 
the results of these observations ina form particularly calculated to 
impress the importance of these measures and to teach the plainest 
and simplest rules for securing their success, 

If we rightly read the signs of the times public attention is already 
awakening upon this subject, and we should lead this question, and 
not wait to be driven by it, in whatever measures may appear neces- 
sary for the promotion of this object. 

In recent journals we see accounts of gigantic monopolies spring 
ing up for ‘ cornering” the great supplies of timber still in the hands 
of Government on the Pacific coast. Should we not “ corner” these 
monopolies in the interest of the Government before we get ‘cor 
nered” by them ? 

It would be a difficult matter to adopt any of the systems of forest 
management found in Europe, because our conditions are very dif 
ferent, and the persons skilled in this business cannot be had; but 


| we might, without these, adopt systems of protection and regula 


tion in the sale of products, to the great benetit of the public Treas- 
ury, and we might adopt, upon a limited scale, a system of conserva 


tion and cultivation, as they are doing in the English colonies of 


Australia, that should every year expand in magnitude, as the means 
of the service allowed, and as the results of the experience might 
lead. 

In this connection we may further remark that success in timber 
culture depends upon a combination of favorable conditions in soil, 
climate, and the choice of kinds best adapted to them. In common 
agriculture if we make a mistake in one year we can correct it in the 
next, and in a few years of experience can generally ascertain what 
particular crops and what plan of cultivation are best calculated 
to secure uniform success, 

But in forestry we may lose half a life-time before we learn that 


| some particular kinds of timber would have yielded twice the profit 


of those that have been growing with indifferent success during this 
period, and that finally ends in failure. We cannot afford to make 
mistakes in this matter, and therefore need all the more as thorough 
a knowledge of the capacity of soils, the effect of climates, and the 
adaptation of trees to these conditions as science can teach us. 
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Our first needs are the fruits of experience in foreign countries and 
in our own, and a widespread and realizing appreciation of the im- 
portance of this subject that shall induce the owners of land to adopt 
effectual measures for economizing the existing timber resources of 
the country, and to invest for an ample future profit by liberal 
and judicious planting. We should look upon this great question 
in the light of political economy, and consider it as we judge of com- 
mon business transactions when we would desire to learn whether 
they tend to profit or ruin. The growth of the woodland may be 
compared to the interest upon invested capital, and where in any 
country the rate of use is not greater than that of supply such a 
country may be compared to an individual who has his money safely 
invested, and is living upon his income. When he spends beyond 
his receipts his principal is wasted, and if the rate of expenditure is 
increased his ruin is hastened, 

Now, this is exactly the condition of this country upon the timber 
question: we are using up the capital which nature had for centu- 
ries been providing for us in the growth of forests, and we are doing 
nothing to restore them. Under skillful management the supply 
might be so arranged that in twenty-five or thirty years for some 
kinds, and in fifty or sixty years for others, a new crop would be 
furnished by growth, and if only a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of 
the former or fiftieth or sixtieth part of the latter were taken yearly 
the supply would be perpetual. 

But instead of this we are taking a tenth ora twentieth part every 
year while the growth, under our neglect, is not a fourth part of what 
it should be where any growth is allowed, and this is exceptional 
rather than common, for generally the lands cleared are brought 
under cultivation. 

We shall only too soon be reminded of the consequences of this 
improvidence in the growing prices of lunsber, which in some kinds 
have already doubled within a very few years and which are advanc- 
ing every day. 

These advances may by some be ascribed tospeculation, and doubt- 
less to some extent they are, for thespeculator never loses a chance to 
turn a penny in his own favor, it matters not who suffers; but when 
this advance is steadily going on from month to month and from year 
to year, at an accelerating rate, it means that the intrinsic value of 
the commodity that they represent is becoming greater under the 
combined effects of diminishing supply and increasing demand. It 
will inevitably lead to the realizing conviction that there is profit in 
growing timber, and the sooner this is understood and acted upon 
the better will it be for the country and for the future. 

In order that this may be done to the best advantage we want all 
the light that can be thrown upon it from the experience of other 
countries, and from researches and experiments in our own, and it is 
for this very object that these inquiries in forestry are intended. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP COOK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 6, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. COOK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report made 
to Congress on the 5th day of December, 1881, uses the following 
language : 7 

The rapid reduction of the public debt and the increase of the surplus in the 


‘Treasury presents the question to Congress whether there should not be a reduc- 
tion in the taxation now put upon the people. 


Again: 
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we are about to give them a stone. To meet the de the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a reduction of this en aie 
relieve his Department of its embarrassment of a surplus of a lawf; ‘ 
money,” we have two bills before us, neither of which proposes - 
modification of the tariff or reduction of taxation. The bill of this 
House now under consideration simply provides for a commission of 
nine persons to investigate ‘‘ the question of the tariff and interna] 
revenue laws,” and to report the result of its investigation to Sie. 
gress not later than the first Monday in December next. ; 

The Senate bill now on our table is the same thing, except that it 
requires the report to be made by the first Monday in January next 
So that neither of these measures is intended, as advised ‘by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to reduce the onerous tax or to revise the 
tariff. No question of free trade or protection is involved in either 
It is simply a question of postponement and delay, not until next 
January or December, but for two yearsor more. Nomemberof this 
House believes for one moment that any report made at the time 
required would enable any committee to frame such a bill as would 
be perfected during the short session of Congress. It would be an 
insult to any gentleman’s intelligence to suppose that he believed 
such a thing possible, much less probable. 

I will not violate the rules of this House by charging that the sole 
purpose of those who have reported these bills, or those who adyo- 
cate them, is delay and delay only; but, sir, the people who are suf. 
fering under this ‘‘ unequal and unjust tariff,’ and who are “ ombar- 
rassing ” the Treasury by the surplus accumulated under the “ oner- 
ous” tax as collected by the Secretary of the Treasury, will charge it 
and believe it, and, in my opinion, will act upon it.” Any system of 
taxation which extorts from the citizens of the country a surplus over 
and above its necessities is ‘‘ onereus,” illegal, and at war with the 
spirit of our people and the genius of our institutions. ‘ Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex. 
cises,” says section 8 of the first article of the Constitution. But for 
what purpose? ‘‘To pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” The Secretary of 
the Treasury says, above and beyond all these obligations and neces- 
sities of the Government, he is “embarrassed ” by the surplus in the 
Treasury. Is the tax, then, not only unjust and onerous, but is it 
not unlawful to thus seize the property of the citizen and hoard it in 
the Treasury of the Government? 

Sir, since I came into this House the expenses of this Government 
in every department have been greatly decreased. The public debt 
has been decreased many millions; the interest has been reduced 
from 5 and 6 per cent. to 34 per cent., and but for the action of 
the Republican party would to-day be only3 per cent. The Demo- 
cratic party, eoming into powerin the Forty-fourth Congress, reduced 
the annual expenses of the Government some thirty or forty millions. 
Everything has been reduced except -the ‘‘ onerous” taxation upon 
the people, and this our opponents seem determined shall never be 
done if it can be prevented by any device or subterfuge. 

By the rules of this House any bill changing the revenue laws goes 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and there it perishes. That 
committee will not or cannot report any measure of relief or reduc- 
tion of taxation upon the people. It would be a gross insult to the 
intelligence of the chairman of that committee or any member of it 
to charge that they do not understand this question of taxation ; but 
the bill they have reported places them in an unenviable position 
before the country. There is no necessity for delay. Every inter- 
est, from the manufacturing of steamships, engines, steel rails, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, down to matches, has flooded the desks of 
members with every fact which their interest or ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and if the committee still desires their assistance, in ten days 
or less there is not a manufacturer in this broad land who would not 
have its representative here with every fact pertaining to its inter- 
est. The only proper, sensible, and just thing for this House to do is 
to adopt the resolution offered by the honorable member from New 
York, [ Mr. HEwITT, ] instructing the committee to report the modifica- 
tions of the tariff suggested by him. If whensuch bills are reported 
any man can show that his business will be destroyed by their adop- 
tion, they will never pass. No one on this side of the House desires 
to impair any industry in our whole country, but, on the other hand, 
to lighten and equalize the burdens on all. 


One word on the internal-revenue system. It is a difficult matter 


| to convince the citizen that he has notaright to distill the fruits of 


The result upon the public revenue is to embarrass this Department in disposing | 


of the surplus in a lawful way and with regard to economy. 


He says the plan which is the most just for giving relief is to reduce | 


taxation and thereby diminish receipts and surplus. Again he says: | 


A revision of the tariff seems necessary to meetthe conditions of many branches | 


of trade. 
are needed. 

Such, sir, is a brief summary of the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; that his Department is embarrassed by the surplus of 
lawful money in the Treasury; that the “tax upon the people is 
onerous; ” that there should be a ‘‘reduction of the tax now upon 
the people;” that a “revision of the tariff is necessary ;” that it 
should be “‘ revised, equalized, and simplified.” 

What has Congress done to meet these suggestions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or to relieve the people of this onerous tax ? Noth- 
ing, sir; absolutely nothing! The people have asked for bread, and 


An equalization of the tariff and a simplification of some of its details 


his orchard which rot under the trees, or the grain of his fields which 
he has harvested. No harsher or more unjust laws of confiscation 
were ever enacted, or a more brutal or brigandish set of officers ever 
appointed to enforce them, than exist in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Property is seized and citizens arrested without warrant 
or process of law. More than one unarmed citizen of my State has 
been shot and killed, and when the murderers have been arrested 
by the State authority they have been taken from the officers of th 
State by the Federal judges, and the district attorneys required to 
defend them before United States commissioners. There seems 
he no law m Georgia which the internal-revenue officers are bound 
to respect. 

But again, sir, they are so many paid emissaries of the Republi- 
can party. Every removal and appointment which has been made 
in my State in the past three months has been solely with the view 
to the political influence it would have on parties in the State, and 
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not as to the fitness or qualifications of the parties for the office. I | 
am myself in favor of wiping out this whole system of internal tax- | 
ation and returning to the ancient policy of the Government of meet- 
ing all its demands by customs duties. There is no such thing as free | 
trade in this country, and never will be while the Government owes | 
x dollar or requires one for its maintenance. Let it return, then, to 
‘ts ancient and almost uniform policy, and raise whatever is neces- | 
ary for its support by customs duties, and in doing that let it be so 
.diusted that every interest and every section will feel alike its bur- | 
dens and protection. Then and then only will the Government dis- 

charge its whole duty to all the people. Let us at once adopt the 

suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and reduce the revenues 

ef the Government to its wants and revise the tariff laws without 

further delay. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. CYRUS D. PRESCOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 

he bill (H. R. No. 5804) to execute certain treaty 


Chinese. 

Mr. PRESCOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That we, as the Representatives of the American 
people, have not only the right of power but of self-preservation, to 
determine who of the nations of the earth shall be allowed within 
our borders, admits of no denial, and the claim of the orator or phi- 
laut hropist that our land shall be thrown open as the common rendez- 
yous of all the world is to forget the past, ignore the present, and lose 

cht of the future. That the Chinese come here only to glean and 
carry away is the teaching of the past; that they are the cause of 
wiceasing turmoil, complaint, and discontent is the present condition 
of our western coast; that this may continue in an increasing degree 
id extend over other portions of our country is the prospect of the 
future. Our people, aside from the Pacific coast, are, and by expe- 
rience must be, but slightly informed upon this great national ques- 
One who has had the opportunity of observation, and whose 
observation has been specially directed to the solution of the question 
now before us, thus dispassionately states the situation, and from 
the best information I can obtain I adopt the same as the basis of my 
ation upon this question. He says: 

The fact is that the Chinese seem in all essential things to be about such human 
beings as we are, different from us only as men of the same race might differ who 
had been from birth subjected to the influence of widely different social environ- 
ments. But this is a difference which is of as much practical moment as a differ- 
ence in natural capacity—a difference so wide as clearly to distinguish Chinese 
immigration from any which has previously set upon our shores. 

Between the various European peoples from whom our population has been 
drawn, there are differences of race, language, customs, and religion. Yet these 
differences are trivial as compared with the differences between the Chinaman and 
European. The European peoples belong to the same primary subdivision of the 
hunan family, their languages are derived from the same parent stock, their roli- 
gions are but modifications of the same great creed, their civilization is essentially 
one, and their customs, methods, and habits of thought have even in their varia- 
tious a family likeness. 

Differences between Europeans are as nothing when compared with the wider 
diflerences which separate the Chinese from the European. The only immigration 


| 
| 
| 
} 


én tipulations relating to 


tion. 


we have ever received which in point of difference can be compared with the Chi- 
arse is that which in the early days of American settlement was brought by the slave 
trade 


But the negro, as landed from the hold of the slave ship, was merely a naked 
rian. He had everything to learn, but had little tounlearn. The difference 
n the negro as he came among us and the Chinaman as he now comes among 
ike the difference between the child ready to imbibe whatever he is taught 

full-grown man whose habits are formed. The Chinaman is not a simple 
ian but a civilized man of a civilization to which ours is but a thing of yes- 










e Chinese have a written language, a literature, codes of manners and of 
morals, national and religious traditions, arts, beliefs, custom’, and habits of 
bongit which have been perpetuated fer centuries through immense masses of 

Of all the wrong impressions concerning the Chinese there is probably 

ore erroneous than that widely ditfused in this country that they are con- 

: of their own inferiority and seek but to learn of us. That those who come 
recognize our superiority in the mechanical arts is doubtlesstrue. But 

‘t the direction in which Chinese ideals lie, and their feeling toward us 

lv akin to that with which the scholar, proud of his learning, might 

© the superior physical strength of a porter or coal-heaver. or the impover- 
‘descendant of a noble family might regard the money-getting ability which 
ced wealth in vulgar hands. It is doubtful, indeed, if the European mind, 
specially the American mind, can fairly comprehend that veneration for 
ty which leads the Chinese to regard the ‘‘ outside barbarian,” for all his 
ips, and railroads, and telegraphs, and iron-clads, as a barbarian still. 

n civilization looks to the future for its ideal of perfection ; that of Chinese 

‘tion is inthe past. Now, it is not merely that the greater the difference in | 

tke, customs, and habits of thought, the greater the difficulties of assimi- 
ween different peoples brought into contact, but the greater the difference 
powerfully doassimilative forces act, for the greater are the tendencies, both 
tive and repulsive, to the formation and maintenance of separate socicties | 

i the peculiarities of each are perpetuated. 
ese immigration differs from European immigration in being practically 
/"-assitnilable. That in course of time, should their immigration continue, the 
 Lese would bring women and permanently settle, justas they have permanently | 

‘in parts of the East Indies, there can be little doubt; but from all appear- 


a 


ai 





ance and experience this would not be because they had become Americanized, 
but because a permanent Chinese community had been here founded. 

The healthful life of every social or political organism depends upon the assimi- 
lation of its elements. Even differences in language, religion, customs, or tradi- 


| tions, which are as nothing when compared to the differences between the Chinese 


and our own people, are sources of discord and danger when they perpetuate them 
selves in the same community. But the immigration of the Chinese in any con 


| siderable numbers into a country like the United States means not only a popula- 


tion separated by the widest gulf instead of a homogeneous people; it means the 
attempt to blend two diverse civilizations in the same social and political organiza 
tion. Itmeans not merely the introduction of a non-assimilable element, with all the 
jealousies and hatreds and conflicts and dangers which experience shows hence 
arise, but the introduction of an element which even in its effect upon our own 
people tends most powerfully to intensify dangerous tendencies. 

The social and political dangers with which the Republic is already menaced 
spring from the growinginequality in the distribution of wealth—the same cause 
which. as the long course of history shows, has everywhere brought destructive 
conflicts or slow decay, and turned the prosperity born of free institutions into 
anarchy and despotism. 

The effect of Chinese immigration is to strongly increase the tendency to the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and at the same time to make remedial measures 
more difficult. The experience of California already shows that Chinese immigra 
tion means the introduction of an element into our political and social life which 
is as capable of arousing violent passions as negro slavery. Even were there no 
other objection to the Chinese than the fact that the opposition which their pres 
ence arouses among the laboring classes leads them to os sight of all things else, 
and to blindly follow demagogues, it would be a sufficient one. The ethical con 
siderations which are so often urged against any proposition to shut out Chinese 
immigration have no force when the real character and effect of that immigration 
are understood. A conscientious individual may fully recognize his duty toward 
his neighbor and yet see that to bring under the same roof with his own family a 
family of totally different habits would be to demoralize instead of elevate, and to 
produce quarrels and ill-will where there should be harmony. 

And so may one fully imbued with that higher patriotism which regards the 
whole world as its country and all mankind as brethren see clearly that such an 
admixture of peoples as is involved in any considerable Chinese immigration to 
the United States would be to the degradation of the superior civilization with 
out any commensurate improvement of the lower, and that, regarded from the 
highest stand-point, it would tend to check the general progress of the race, not to 
advance it. It is not merely the supreme law of self-preservation which justifies 
us in shutting out a non-assimilable element fraught for us with great social and 
political dangers, but a regard for the highest interests of our race. It is not 
that national vanity against which the philosopher should carefully guard, but 
the obvious fact, which it were blindness to ignore, that European civilization as 
developed on the freer field of the American continent represents the highest 
advance yet made by humanity, and that upon the great Anglo-Saxon Republic of 
the New World devolves in the era now opening the leadership of the nations. What 
civilizing influence she will exert upon other peoples depends on her own civil 
ization, her maintenance of ground already gained, and her solution of problems 
von grow in gravity with the progress of development and the increase of 
wealth. 

Whatever will introduce into the life of the Republic race prejudices and social 
bitterness, whatever will reduce wages and degrade labor and widen the gulf be- 
tween rich and poor, itis our duty to guard against, not merely for the sake of the 
Republic, but for the best interests of mankind. It is easy to hold fast a door 
which, once fairly opened, it may be impossible to shut; it is easy to prevent a 
movement which, once it gathers way, may prove resistless; and unless we are 
quite sure that the largest possible influx of Chinese could work no harm, it is the 
part of wisdom to take the side of caution. The enormous possibilities of an im- 
migration which, with the advance in steam navigation, may be drawn from four 
hundred million people, among whom the struggle for existence is so intense that 
large numbers perish annually from sheer want, and the fact that these immigrants 
retain all their essential habits and characteristics, make the question, in its final 
aspect, nothing less than that of a Mongolization of America. 


Believing this to be a fair and impartial statement of the situation 
of this question at this time, I favor the trial of restrictive legislation 
within such reasonable bounds as shall fully keep good faith with the 
treaties between our Government and China. But in our haste so 
to do we should not fail to provide that all the acquired and reserved 
rights of the Chinese now within our borders should be fully protected. 

Those now in our land have the right of citizenship, but section 
14 of this bill strikes down such right. If they had not such right, 
why this enactment? Thissection is evidence of its existence. The 
circuit court of the district of California, in the matter of Ah Yup, 
in 1878, held they were not entitled to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, because Mongolians were not “‘ white per- 
sons,” under the provision of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which reads, ‘‘ The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being 
free white persons,” &c. If that decision is the law of the land then 
section 14 is wholly unnecessary. But it should be remembered that 
when the statutes were first revised, December 1, 1873, the word 
“white” was omitted, and February 18, 1875, inthe second revision, 
the word “ white” was first inserted. Prior to this date it may be 
that many of the Chinese now here, and reserved from the effect of this 
bill, filed their first papers preparatory to naturalization ; before the 
time expired for application for the second papers the word “ white” 
was inserted. Will it be held that thereby they lost their acquired 
right to naturalization? If they did not, then this act is intended 
to annul such right, and prevent obtaining and consummating the 
same, and that is its sole effect. If this acquired right could be so 
annulled by a specific act, and if this act is not unconstitutional, will 
it not invite the veto of the President as in conflict with the last 
treaty stipulations with China? 

Under the Burlingame treaty of 1868 it is provided in article 6 
that ‘‘Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to 
travel or residenceas may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of the most favored nation.” It will be seen the grants of the Bur- 
lingame treaty are “‘ privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence.” By the treaty concerning immigration concluded 
November 17, 1880, it is provided in article 2: 

Chinese laborers who are now in the United States * * * shall be accorded 


all the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the 
citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 
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The word “rights” is now added, and the restriction to “ travel 
and residence” is stricken out. To what nation of Europe do we 
not grant a right to naturalization? Does not this new treaty give 
all Chinese now within our borders the right of naturalization which 
this bill strikes down, and that in the face of the fact that within a 


few weeks we have provided for a Representative of California upon | 


a fraction of 93,269, of which 75,132 are Chinese now to be disfran- 
chised, and in facet making the additional member of Congress so 


given her the Representative of only 18,137, which by the ratio of | 


the last Presidential election would be a Representative to Califor- 
nia for 3,446 voters? 

We gave these Chinese a Representative last month; let us not this 
mouth disfranchise them. If we have the physical power we can- 
not afford as anation to wrong the humblest, although he be called a 
“heathen Chinee.” 

*[ desire that an amendment be accepted that will provide for this 
very objectionable feature of this bill, although I believe their rights, 
so attempted to be affected, will be fully sustained by the tribunal 
which wl still stand between them and the attempted injustice of 
this bill. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 


SPEECH 
OF 


” 1 ry) > iy 

HON. AMBROSE A.RANNEY, 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1882, 
On the Utah contested-election case. 

Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The committee were all, save one, agreed in this, 
that contestant was duly elected and returned and entitled to the 
certificate of election at the hands of the governor, instead of Mr. 
Campbell. It has been proved satisfactorily that he was a natural- 
ized citizen, over twenty-one years of age, and for many years a 
resident of Utah. It is conceded that he therefore possessed all the 
qualifications prescribed by the acts of Congress and the statutes of 
Utah as the conditions of eligibility. By an examination of these 
acts and statutes it will be seen that the organic acts passed by 
Congress (Revised Statutes, section 1860,) provide that the quali- 
fications of voters and of holding office shall be such as may be pre- 
seribed by the Legislative Assembly of each Territory, subject to 
certain restrictions as to citizenship and age; and that the statutes 
ot Utah, approved by Congress, (Compiled Statutes of 1876, p. 87, 88,) 


and that contestant in his person answered all these requirements of 
law. 


a seat in the House of Representatives, with the right of debating 
but not of voting.” 

In this state of the facts and the then existing statutes it appeared 
to me that the right of contestant to a seat followed as a conclusion 
of law; and that the question of “final right” submitted to the 
committee was thus determined and their duty under the resolution 
of submission discharged. 

It appeared, however, in the record that contestant was a polyg- 
amist, and it was claimed and held by a majority of the committee 
that this was a disqualification and should exclude him from the 
seat as an unworthy person; while others, including myself, held 
that this was a fact affecting the personal character of the contestant 
and furnishing only a ground for expulsion, in accordance with the 
practice of this House, and as was determined after full consideration 


and mature deliberation in the Forty-third Congress in the case of | 


Maxwell vs, Cannon. 

Since the report was made, however, an act of Congress has been 
passed and approved by the Executive which expressly provides that 
a polygamist shall not be eligible for election to, or entitled to hold, 
any public officeof trust, &c. And if this act applies to the present 
contest and disposes of it, the questions of law which divided the 
committee become of no consequence save as abstract principles or 
in so far as they may affect the validity and operation of the eighth 
section of this act in the future. I may be permitted to say that 
so far as I am concerned I believe the new act does apply to this 
case, and that Mr, Cannon, being a self-confessed polygamist, must 
bedenied hisseat. AsIfeltbound by thestatutes as they stood before, 
so I feel bound by the provisions of the new act, with this difference 
in feeling only: before, I obeyed the behests of duty alone; now, my 
pleasure and duty concur. 

I do not propose to discuss the evils of polygamy. That discus- 





* This section 14 was stricken out in the Senate. 


| 


| 





sion has been had and exhausted; and we are all agreed upon that 
point. The sentiment of the country is against it, and should he 
But I believe that the moral and religious people who feel so strongly 
about it would not have asked this House to violate the statutes 
themselves in order to rebuke others for doing that thing. They 
are a law-loving and a law-abiding people I believe, and they with 
me will rejoice at the change made in the law. 

Can there be any serious question about the application and effect 
of the act reterred to and approved March 23, 1582? It reads: 

Sec. 8. That no polygamist, bigamist, or any person cohabiting with more than 
one Woman, and no woman cohabiting with any of the persons described as atoro. 
said in this section, in any Territory or other place over which the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, shall be entitled to vote at any election held in any 
such Territory or other place, or be eligible for election or appointment to, or be 
entitled to hold, any office or place of public trust, honor, or emolument in, under 
or for any such Territory or place, or under the United States. , 

It has taken effect now. It says in effect that a polygamist shal] 
not be entitled to hold the oflice of Delegate. Contestant is not yt 
inducted into oflice, and stands as a petitioner before this House ask- 
ing for a seat, with no certificate entitling him to one, prima facie 
even, and we have only to deny his request. The act does not require 
any conviction for a criminal offense in order to work the disqualiti- 
sation provided ; but the proof needs only to show that contestant 
practices or maintains the lawfulness of polygamy in order to mako 
him out a polygamist, according tothe ordinary meaning of that word 
as defined by Webster. The same state of things, confessed in tho 
written admission of record, must be presumed to continue to this 
time in the absence of any proof to the contrary, according to a well- 
settled rule of logic and of evidence, and the rule does no violencs 
here because the polygamous relations admitted are of a permanent 
character. It reads as follows: 

I, George Q. Cannon, contestant, protesting that the matter in this paper con. 
tained is not relevant to the issue, do admit that I am a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, commonly called Mormons; that, in accordance 
with the tenets of said church, I have taken plural wives, who now live with me, 
and have so lived with me for a number of years, and borne me children. I also 
admit that in my public addresses as a teacher of my religion in Utah Territory I 
have defended said tenet of said church as being, in my delief, a revelation from 


God. 
GEORGE Q. CANNON. 
The admission was given as proof in the issue raised, to be used for 


| the purposes of this contest until ended, and an amendment of the 


law meanwhile so that polygamy becomes a disqualification instead 
of a cause for expulsion, cannot be properly held to diminish its 
effect as proof. All prior irregularity in the introduction of this 
issue into the contest may be waived and the previous proceedings 
now adopted by the House. I do not see how it can be justly con- 
tended that any vested rights of property are destroyed. For I take 
it to be well settled, or if not as sound law, that a public office is 
not property but only a trust or privilege, and is subject to legisla- 
tive control, unless some constitutional provision is in the way. 
Whether it would not have been more fair and wiser to allow a Dele- 
gate elected underthe law as it stood then to serve out his term isnot 
now an open question, as no such reservation or exception is incor- 


vongr } / ( | porated in the act. 
have prescribed qualifications accordingly in conformity thereto; | 


Contestant seems not to have been disposed to heed statutes of this 


| class, for after the act of 1862, making polygamy a crime, he appears 
roe : ; ; | to have married his fourth wife in detiance of the same. 
Section 1862 provides in effect that “every such Delegate shall have | 


So we can 
hardly be said to be harsh in not waiting to see whether he is dis- 
posed to yield to the law as amended. If he would not obey that 
statute he is not likely to heed the new one. 

I grant that those who assent to the doctrine of the majority 
of the committce do not need this new statute, and may do as 
they please even now. So far as I am concerned, however, this dis- 
poses of the present contest, and I am ready to vote for the resolu- 
tions pending. But before doing so, I wish to say that I dissent 
still, and if possible with more firmness of conviction than ever, 
from the views of the majority so far as they hold that Congress 
cannot by a statute define or prescribe the qualifications for Dele- 
gates, and that this House has power when that is done to disre- 
gard the same and fix them themselves, admitting or rejecting the 
elected in their discretion and for any reason deemed sufficient In 
every individual case, 

And I will add, with all respect for my honored associates, that 
regard their doctrine as contravening all authority and precedent, 
unsound in principle and mischievous in practice. ; 

Objection is made, or intimated, that the new act is ex post fa: 
But the objector must have forgotten that the inhibition against that 
class of legislation relates only to laws affecting crimes. It is said 
that statutes must be construed as prospective only in their oper 
tion, unless they are clearly designed to be retroactive. I admit te 
rule of law to be so. But the eighth section is prospective so lar as 
it says that a polygamist, &c., ‘shall not be eligible for election, 
but when it says ‘or be entitled to hold,” these four words bring (he 
present case within its scope. If the Delegate was in his seat the 
words would have their prospective effect the same as if “ hereattet 


— ° ante Tin 
wasinit. Under the act an occupant would be required to vacate 
seat. 


Much more can we say thatan applicant shall not be perm ted 
to take aseat which he could not rightfully hold. 


to 


Whether it be harslt 
to unseat a man who has been duly elected under a prior law the » 
quirements of which he answered is not the question. That was ai 


* ° * aljlaw 
| argument proper to be urged against the bill before it became a1 
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It was urged in the Senate and a vain attempt made to amend it in | ous and uniform precedents in election cases in this House, amount 


that regard on the expressed construction that otherwise it would 
exclude a Delegate already elected. 
The whole policy of the act was to strike a blow upon the institution 





to anything as evidence upon the proper construction to be put upon 
the Constitution, we have them all here in a marked degree. They 


are very potent, and it will take a bold lawyer to gainsay the doc- 


of polygamy, and that presently, on the theory that the evil was present | trine which they indicate. 


and pressing, and that it was a case demanding an effectual and severe 
remedy. The subsequent sections of the act indicate an intention 
that incumbents of office are to vacate at once. The intention is 
nlain that the act should take effect now. It is not necessarily by 
way of punishment and a bey or penalty, giving it the nature of a bill 
of attainder, as is urged, but only adds another disqualification, like 
saying that a Delegate should be a man of good moral character, and 
i‘fnot he must vacate his seat. It may be partly by way of rebuke 
to a vicious institution, it is true, but may properly be regarded only 
as a safeguard for the good of the office and the Territories. Con- 
gress is supreme in a case like this, and may exercise an arbitrary 
power if it wills. The whole contention made by our friends upon 
the other side against the doctrine of the majority of the committee 
is that Congress has power to fix qualifications, and that statutes 
passed for that purpose are binding on this House. And so far I 
agree With them, But, strange to say, when another statute has 
been passed in the same line of legislation, fixing another qualifica- 
tion, they proceed to attack that, and say they will not heed it, resort- 
ing to arguments which seem to me less tenable than the grounds 
assigned by the majority of the committee as an argument to get rid 
uf the effect of the prior statute. 

Every statute passed by constitutional authority is binding on 
this House and the courts as much as on the humblest citizen, as is 
admitted in the views of the chairman, and if the statutes fixing the 
qualifications of Delegates have the force of law, this House has 
noright to disregard them nor any partofthem. The power of Con- 
gress to erect Territorial governments and secure the right of repre- 
sentation by the creation of the office of Delegate, and providing 
that he shall have a seat in the House of Representatives, is not de- 
nied but conceded by the majority. And if this is conceded I do not 
see Why it does not follow, as surely as night follows day, that the 
general power conferred to create the office and to regulate the elec- 
tion of a Delegate embraces within its scope as one of its natural and 
proper elements an authority to fix the conditions of eligibility, such 

s citizenship, age, and residence. They are a part of the needful 
rules and regulations of the office the same as they were when fixed 
u the Constitution for full members. 

But if this concession is not accepted by the House, and any mem- 

cr is disposed, as strict constructionist or what not, to contend that 
Congress had no power under the Constitution to impose by statute 
the presence of a Delegate upon this House or any future House if 
they do not wish to receive him, whoever and whatever he might 
be, that is quite a different question, and if maintained it would lead 
to the result reached by a majority of my associates. This question, 
sir, is not new, and the committee could hardly find warrant for 
maintaining such a proposition. It was suggested and urged by Mr. 
Swift in the Third Congress, when James Madison was a member of 
the House, and voted down. It was involved in a contest for a 
seat by a Delegate in the Fourteenth Congress, when Daniel Webster 
was amember of the House, and the rights and position of a Delegate 
as a member or otherwise were discussed, and found no favor. 

It appears that the celebrated ordinance of July 13, 1787, provided 
lor a Delegate to Congress with the same rights as given now; that 
it was in force under the confederation when the Constitution was 
adopted; and one of the first things done in the First Congress was 
to adapt it to the Constitution, (1 Stat., 50, ch. 8,) with no demur or 
pretense that its provisions conflicted with itin any respect. In the 
act of March 3, 1817, the office was further regulated, without any 
such claim being made, and made applicable to all present and all 
future acquired Territories. The provisions of the said ordinance, 
the other ordinance relating to the Territory south of the Ohio 
River, the said statutes, and all others amendatory er supplementary, 
have been observed and kept to this day as securing rights and not 
as “persuasives” on this House. 

In three cases of contested elections, which occurred in 1850 or 
thereabout, in matter of Doty vs. Jones, Messervy, and Babbitt, re- 
spectively, the whole subject was elaborately examined and consid- 
ered in three several reports, written and presented by Mr. Strong, 
then a member of the Committee on Elections in this House, and 
‘ince a distinguished and able judge for so many years upon the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court, and now in honorable 
retirement; which said reports, as adopted, show that the right of 
4 Delegate to a seat rests upon the Constitution and laws of Con- 
gtess, and not on any discretion of the House alone.—(1 Bartlett.) 

It is true that a distinguished member from my own State, E. R. 
Hoar, in the Forty-third Congress, in the case of Maxwell vs. Can- 
hon, expressed himself as troubled in mind on the question, and 
raised a query on the subject by a pointed suggestion. But after 
We same had been answered in the discussion by other legal gentle- 
lien he did not attempt to maintain his suggested position, and we 


or 
oS 


‘te left to infer by his silence and the subsequent action of the 
louse that his doubts were removed, or certainly that they got no 
‘olgment in the minds of the members of the House very generally. 
‘ If contemporaneous interpretation, acquiescence, and long-con- 
Unued practice for nearly a century, with an unvarying line of numer- 





recat 


But besides, and in addition to all these, we have decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States which lead to the same result in 
legal effect. It cannot now be denied that Congress has a supreme 
power over the Territories, both those which existed at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted and also those subsequently acquired. 
That power is conferred expressly by, or inheres in, the Constitution, 
and has norestriction save what wisdom and good faith impose and of 
which Congress itself is the sole judge. It is best stated in the opin- 
ion of Chiet-Justice Waite in National Bank vs. County of Yankton, 
101 United States Reports, 133. It must be apparent to all that unless 
the acts of Congress impose upon the House a reciprocal obligation 
to receive the Delegate and give him a seat, they can in nowise be 
said to secure to Territories the right of representation. The repre- 
sentative principle is embodied and inheres in the very theory of this 
Government, and to assert at this late day that it cannot be granted 
by Congress and secured to the people of the Territories in the limited 
and qualified form appearing in the original ordinance of July 13, 
1737, and in all the organic acts since, is to predicate what will, or 
should, get little credence or favor. 

When it is asserted that a Delegate exists ex gratia only, it is be- 
littling the office, unless we add that it is by the grace of Congress 
and not of the House alone. It is hardly just or fair to call it grace 
when we consider what this country did and said about the right of 
representation when they were themselves colonies of Great Britain. 
The people embodied its principles in the very spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, and have acted them out ever since, and it is too 
late now to go back on them in reference to our Territories, which 
are part of the domain of this country. That this House has here 
tofore regarded the statutes fixing the qualifications of Delegates as 
binding upon them is apparent when we look at the various attempts 
which have been made at different times to change them so as to 
disqualify a polygamist, and all without success until the present 
session. Even now, if the doctrine of the majority is sound, the pres 
ent act obtained after so long a struggle and hailed with so much joy 
throughout the country, and which does that thing, is nugatory as 
law and not binding as a rule of the House. It was wholly unneces 
sary for the purposes of this contest. It will come up to plague the 
friends of this act in the future and serve to hoist them, as by thei: 
own petard, in the possible event of a change occurring in the political 
complexion of the majority. 

I beg leave to notice one other phase of the views of the majority; 
for they do not agree altogether among themselves. Some of them 
concede all that I have claimed in regard to the power of Congress 
and that this House, in judging of the election, returns, and qualiti- 
cations of Delegates, is acting under the clause of the Constitution 
relating to members. In order to reach their result they have re- 
sorted to an apparent popular ideaas to what “judging of the quali- 
fications” means, to wit, that the House has a right in each case to 
say what they shall be and abridge or enlarge those prescribed by the 
Constitution or the statutes. While the main report does not assent 
to this doctrine so far as members are concerned, but admits that the 
House cannot add to or take from the qualifications fixed by the 
Constitution for them, yet it contends that the statutes fixing the 
qualifications for Delegates are not obligatory upon the House and 
a different rule of law prevails. 

Now, sir, I am not ready, for ene, to contravene and reverse the 
doctrine as laid down by Story, Kent, and other eminent jurists, and 
the long line of uniform precedents found in the history of Congress, 
and say, as is written on page 25 of the report, that they are chiefly 
valuable on account of their age and uniformity and that this House 
should reverse them and hold to the contrary. If anything can be 
said to be settled on principle and authority it is this. 

When we come to the statutes prescribing the qualifications fo1 
Delegates we find that Congress attempted and intended to do as to 
them just what the Constitution had done in that regard for mem- 
bers, to-wit, adopt the Representative principle, fix the qualitications 
deemed to be primarily essential, and leave all else to the electors, and 
allow them to select their own Representative. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States, except so fur as 
locally inapplicable, are extended by statute over the Territory. 

If these statutes are valid they must be interpreted according to 
their intention. Ifthe purpose is manifest to enumerate the quali- 
fications prescribed, and to exclude all others by implication, and 
to leave the rest to the electors or to the Legislative Assembly to de 
termine, they must be so interpreted just as the Constitution was, 
because the rule of construction under which this was done applies 
to statutes as well as to the Constitution. (Sedgwick on Con. of 
Statutes, &c., page 31, note.) 

Such was the intention of Congress most manifestly. It is appa- 
rent from the language of the same ; it is according to the policy of the 
Constitution, and in consonance with the genius of the Government. 
The Constitution and laws of the United States are made by statute 
the constitution and fundamental law of the Territory. 

It was never intended clearly to leave the admission of the Dele- 
gate subject to the discretion, caprice, or what not, of the House, but 
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to regulate this office by somerulesof law. Otherwise, there would 
be nothing to guide the electors in their choice and the office would 
become in the House a “floating waif on the billows of excitement,” 
and possibly occasionally lead to the exercise of “ caprice under the 
specious appearance of merited resentment.” 

At the next Congress a polygamist may appear again as Delegate, 
and yet he can be admitted notwithstanding the recent act. Or his 
politics, religion, or what not, may not suit the majority and he may 
be rejected although made eligible by statutes and elected in good 
faith and in full reliance on the same by the electors. 

It seems to me that the provisions of the Constitution in regard to 
judging of the election, returns, and qualification of members, and 
as to their expulsion, are the ones under which this House are to act 
in relation to Delegates; and that the same course of proceeding is 
to be adopted by analogy ineach instance. Such has been the decision 
of this House heretofore, especially jn the case of Maxwell vs. Can- 
non, and such its practice always. 

The law regulating contested-election cases applies in terms to 
Members only, and yet it has been used in the case of Delegates. If 
it does not apply, the whole prior proceedings in this case have been 
irregular and were unauthorized by law. 

While a Delegate is not a Member strictly, he has always been 
treated as a Member sui generis. While not a constitutional officer, 
in the sense in which a full Member is, he is still the creature of the 
Constitution through the medium of a statute authorized by that in- 
strument; he has been given powers and rights which are so guarded 
as not to infringe upon the prerogatives of a Member, or endanger the 
rights of the States. Both have been elevated to equal dignity and 
honor save in the power to vote. The power of the House to regu- 
late its own proceedings has not been impaired or abridged, and the 
House has always succeeded in adapting its rules to the law, and 
Member and Delegate have each hitherto enjoyed their rights and 
privileges in perfect harmony. It is too late now to attempt to an- 
tagonize them, and reduce one of them to the position of a suppliant 
at the doors of the House for the courtesy of a seat, and a depend- 
ent upon the sovereign grace of an omnipotent House for all he has. 
Rather let both be treated as legal creations of the Constitution, 
directly or mediately, and with rights, privileges, and powers, defined 
and secured by law. 

I submit, therefore, that it is better not to resort to any doubtful 
rules of law even, and especially one which is so subversive of all 
prior authority and precedent and which will involve so much peril 
tor the future, but to exclude Mr. Cannon distinctively on the grounds 
which the new act furnishes and which are stable and sure. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JOHN H. 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 


HON. REAGAN, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1655) to regulate interstate commerce. 


Mr. REAGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire the unanimous consent of the House to in- 
corporate in the record of our debates, as-in Committtee of the 
Whole, the following remarks, nade by me before the Committee on 
Commerce on the question of the regulation of commerce on rail- 
roads between the States. I submit my remarks in this form as 
they cover points I wish to make at this time on this subject, with- 
out going through the labor of recasting the argument. 

You have listened patiently during your sessions of twelve days to 
arguments on the question of the regulation by act of Congress of 
the interstate commerce of this country. A part of one day was 
spent in hearing the representatives of the commercial and agricult- 
ural interests in favor of such legislation, and eleven days and part 
of another to the hearing of great railroad lawyers and great rail- 
road officers and managers against such legislation. I am obliged 
to you for your consent to hear me make such reply as I can to the 
learned, ingenious, and in some respects able arguments submitted 
by the representatives of the railroad corporations. 

In the view I take of this matter it will not be so much my pur- 
pose to reply to the particular arguments made by them as to show 
their want of relevancy to the principles and purposes of what is 
called the Reagan bill, and that it was the design of these arguments 
to mislead, befog, and deceive the committee into non-action on the 
subject. 

If we except the formations of constitutions of government, such 





| 


as the Constitution of the United States and of the several State gov- | 


ernments, the question before us is the greatest with which the legis- 
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lators and statesmen of this country have ever had to grapple. | 
doubt, indeed, if any single question of greater importance ever came 
before a legislative body. 

In the earlier governments of modern Europe the doctrines of feud. 
alism and of privileged and subject classes in society were adopted 
and sustained as the accepted means of organizing and sustaining 
political government and social order. This was done because of the 
belief that the people were not capable of self-government, ani flat 
they must be governed by a power superior to themselves. Henea 
they had kings, nobles, and aristocracy of rank, title, privileges, and 
political power, constituting the governing class, and the body of 
the people, with few and limited political privileges, constituting 
the subject or governed class. Advancement in knowledge, and e6- 
pecially in the knowledge of the science of government, in moder, 
times, has greatly mitigated and modified this form of government 
in most of the countries of Europe. 

Our ancestors who settled this country, gave form to its institu. 
tions, and organized its governments, did not believe it necessary to 
make one part of its people hereditary rulers and masters of the 
other and larger part of thet, who should be subjects, denied in a 
large measure political privileges and persenal rights. In forming 
our political system they maintained ‘‘that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienablé 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness;” that “no title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States;” that “no State shall” ‘grant any title of nobility.” They 
formed governments of the people, by the people, for the people. 
They detined the duties and powers of public officers, and made 
them amenable to the laws as all other citizens are. They defined 
and guaranteed all the essential rights of the citizens, including his 
freedom of religion, of thought, of speech, and of the press. Toinsure 
political equality, and to guard against the re-establishment of priy- 
ileged classes in this country, they abolished the law of primogeni- 
ture and the law of entails. In addition to our enjoyment of ciyi! 
liberty and religious toleration, until, in recent years, the property 
of this country was more generally distributed among the people, 
and its use more universally enjoyed by them than in any other coun- 
try of which we have knowledge, ancient or modern. And ours have 
been and are the freest, the most happy, and the most prosperoug 
people on the earth. 

In later years the progress in the arts and in one of the chief bless- 
ings of our country and times threatens, if not controlled by law, to 
establish a condition of things as much to be feared and dreaded as 
the feudalism and monarchicul and aristocratic features of the gov- 
ernments of Europe in former generations. Imean the aggregations 
of capital, of power, of influence, and of privilege in the great ruil 
way corporations of this country. 

It is but little more than fifty years since railroad cars were first 
propelled by steam-engines in this country. Now we have over one 
hundred thousand miles of railroads in operation, which represent 
in cost of construction and equipment about five billion dollars; an 
average of about fifty thousand dollars per mile. And I have seen 
the statement that this vast system of railroads is being operated by 
about two hundred and fifty thousand men, in the full vigor of man- 
hood, not including the thousands of stockholders. They are oper- 
ated under charters. And, while it is said these corporations have 
no bodies to be kicked and no souls to be damned, they live forever 
in the enjoyment of their vast and exclusive privileges, power, and 
influence and are managed and controlled by the most able and efii- 
cient class of our business men. 

Their history shows that owing to the anxiety of the people ta se- 
cure railroad facilities, they have often secured extraordinary and 
unconscionable advantages over the general public; that they have 
in many instances used the money unjustly extorted from the pub- 
lic to influence elections, legislatures, and courts, to aid them in im- 
posing unjust burdens on the people who granted them the charters 
under which they exist. They claim that the railroads are private 
property held under contracts, and that they cannot be controlled 
and regulated by law, and some of the most prominent railroad mag- 
nates claim that they have the right to charge as freights whatever 
the commodity will bear; that is, that they may, if they choose, 
charge enough to cover all the profits on articles of manufacture, 
agricultural products, and commerce generally, and leave only 
enough to the producer or the merchant to keep him at work for 
their benefit. 

This vast power, with all its real and pretended privileges and 
advantages, carrying the greater part of not less than thirty billion 
dollars’ worth of commerce annually, besides their immense passenger 
business, for fifty million people, presents to the world to-day the 
spectacle of being able to charge whatever inclination, interest, ane 
avarice may dictate for the transportation of all that partof it which 
is of the class of commerce among or between the States, with De 
statutory legislation to control or restrain them; and withsuch com 
mon-law remedies as exist in most instances utterly unavailable, 
because private litigants generally cannot successfully encounter 
these corporations in the courts, and because in most instances they 
are afraid to resort to the courts, and thus incur the displeasure 
these corporations. And their lawyers and managers have the bola 


audacity to come here before a committee and Congress of the rep 
. . e ‘ ove©nr 
resentatives of the people, and tell us, as they have done in a dozer 
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speeches in the last few weeks, that the best thing we can do is 
to do noe and leave the management of the railroad problem 
entirely to them. They even treat as dangerous intermeddling and 
impertinent interference any attempt by Congressional legislation 
to check and control their monstrous pretensions and their heartless 
rapacity. Aaa : 

If we appeal to our knowledge of history, and to the experience 
of all ages and of every country, we shall nowhere, at no time, in no 
ivilized country, find so much power, covering such vast interest, 
nneontrolled by legislation. For several years now these corpora- 
tions have had power and influence enough to defeat all the efforts 
made in the American Congress by the most conservative legislation, 
designed simply to abridge their monopoly powers and prevent them 
from doing wrong, when no effort has been or is being made to adopt 
or enforce any detailed regulation of their management. If they 
are to be allowed thus to go on unrestrained and uncontrolled, and 
Congress shall continue to disregard the rights and interests of the 
people, through either imbecility, corruption, or the fear of offend- 
ing the managers of these corporations, how long will it be until 
they have the complete mastery of our agricultural, mineral, manu- 
facturing, and commercial, indeed of all our material interests; of our 
governments, State and Federal, including legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments; until a few railroad magnates shall own the 
‘most of the property of the country, while the masses of the people 
must be reduced to a condition of serfdom, poverty, and vassalage ? 
And if we allow this to occur, as it will if we do not act, shall we 
not have an aristocracy of wealth with monopolies and perpetuities 
which are forbidden and denounced by all our constitutions; and 
will we not then be subject to a vassalage more galling and more dis- 
craceful than that of the feudal ages? Will we not be consenting 
to the breaking down of all the bulwarks of civil liberty, and to the 
destruction of all manhood; of that personal freedom and inde- 
pendence which is the pride of every American citizen; and of civil 
liberty itself? And when by our weakness and moral cowardice we 
have created a class of rulers and masters, shall we not become their 
subjects instead of being citizens of a zreat, free republic? 

There isin this country, at this time, a mournful pathos in the 

Ines: 
> Ti) fares the land to threatening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


rhe real question before usis not whether we shall attempt to con- 
rol and provide for the management of the complicated details of 
he railroad problem, as I shall show more fully as I go on, but 

bether we shall abridge the monopoly powers of these corporations 

r the benefit of the people. It is whether the people, through the 

whinery of their own government, are to be the masters of their 
rights and liberties, or the railroad corporations to be the masters of 
the people and subvert our free constitutional form of government. 

[have thought proper to make these observations, because, in the 
examination of so great a question, we cannot safely omit inquiry 
is to the extent to which our action may affect the fundamental 
principles of our Government and the rights and liberties of our 
people. 

This great problem has grown up with the comparatively recent 
growth of our country, and with the progress of improvements in the 
irtsand sciences. The grave duty which is devolved on Congress of 
providing a solution of the questions growing out of itis not the less 
imperious because of its recent origin, because the use of steam power 
is employed on railroads and on steamboats and steamships was un- 
known to those who formed our Government and framed our Consti- 
tution. 

fhe first question fer ns to determine is whether Congress has 
onstitutional power to regulate commerce among (between) the 
States. Article 1, section 8, clause 3 of the Constitution is as follows: 

Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 

ng the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

This is the general power. 

Article 1, section 9, clause 6, is as follows: 

No preference shall be given by any regulations of commerce or revenue to the 


"ts of one State over the ports of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one | 


‘tate be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 


This provides for regulations by Congress on a particular branch | 


‘ this subject. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 18, is as follows: 
ugress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
itying into effect the foregomg powers, and all other powers vested by this 


sutution in the Government of the United States, or in any department or 


e thereof. 


‘ere it is necessary for us to observe two important distinctions. 
irst is that the power is to regulate commerce, not railroads. 
second is that the power is to regulate commerce among the 

tes, not in the States. 

On the lirst distinction it may be observed that those who deny this 
er of Congress assert that most of the railroads of the country 

tive their charters from the States, and that, being creatures of 

* States, Congress cannot regulate them. The answer to this is 

it 1s true Congress cannot regulate the corporate rights and 

chises of the railroads in the States, and that no one claims this 

‘r for Congress; but that it can, underthe provisions of the Con- 
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“tution just quoted, regulate the commerce between the States | 
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which is carried on the railroads without reference to the fact as to 
whether they were or were not chartered by the States,or whether 
they lie wholly in one State or partly in two or more States. The 
jurisdiction of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State 
to another, or from or to a foreign nation, attaches to the commerce, 
not to the means of conveying it, at the point of shipment, and goes 
with it toits point of destination, whether it passes over one or many 
railroads, and whether they be in one or many States, and whether 
this commerce is carried wholly on railroads or partly on railroads 
or other means of land transportation, or partly by transportation 
on land and partly on water. It is the commerce which Congress 
has power to regulate and protect; and it can make no regulations 
respecting the instruments or means by which it is carried beyond 
what is necessary to execute the foregoing provisions of the Consti- 
tution, to protect the people and their rights against the abuses and 
unjust exactions of the carriers of this commerce. 

On the second distinction it is proper to observe that the power is 
to regulate commerce among (between) the States; not in the States. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by this Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively er to the people. 

There being no power given to Congress by the Constitution to 
regulate commerce wholly with a State, no such power can be exer- 
cised and no one proposes to exercise such a power. The States alone 
must regulate the commerce wholly within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. And they alone can regulate and control the corporate rights 
and franchises of railroads and other corporations within their sev- 
eral jurisdictions. The claim that Congress cannot regulate commerce 
among the States because it may be carried on railroads which de- 
rived their charters—their corporate rights—from the States rests, 
and can only rest, on the preposterous supposition that a State by its 
own act can overturn or nullify the Constitution and deprive Con- 
gress of the jurisdiction given it by the express terms of that instru- 
ment. In view of the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, decided in 1824, and 
of all the decisions on this subject from that time to the present, this 
is simply absurd. 

In the remarks I am making to-day it will not be in my power to 
take up in detail and examine and analyze the volumes of argument 
you have been hearing for the past few weeks in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the railroad corporations, able and ingenious as many of them 
are, and worthy as they are of critical examination. Much that has 
been said by the railroad advocates has not yet been printed, and I 
have not had time or opportunity to read and analyze any consider- 
able part of those which have been printed. I shall hope on a future 
occasion to have the opportunity before the House of Representatives 
to examine and to controvert many of the positions taken by those 
advocates in this discussion. On this occasion I shall confine myself 
to an effort to show that the bill which I have introduced is consti- 
tutional, just, and expedient in its provisions, and that it is based 
on the proper theory for our first legislation on this great question. 
I have never assumed, and do not now assume, that it will meet all 
the difficulties of the railroad problem, or that ether legislation may 
not be found necessary in the future on this subject. Nor do I assume 
that this bill may not be improved by amendment. On the contrary, 
I respectfully invite your aid in determining whether it should be 
amended before being presented to the House, if you shall determine 
that it ought to be reported to the House for its action. 

But I do believe the theory of this bill to be the proper one, if we 
mean to enact an eflicient and wise law on thissubject. Its theory 





is to avoid for the present any attempt at detailed regulation of 


railroad transportation; to avoid all such questions as involve the 
necessity of the technical knowledge of experts in the management 
of such transportation; to protect the people in their rights by law, 
and to give them direct remedies in the courts of the country for the 
wrongs done them. The object of the bill and its theory is to abridge 
the exercise of the monopoly powers of these corporations; to prevent 
them from doing things which all men know to be wrong, and not 
to cripple or hinder them in doing anything which is necesary and 
morally right in the management of this matter of transportation. 
I will again call attention to this matter further on. 


Before recurring again to the question of the constitutionality of 


this measure it may not be out of place to call attention in a general 
way to some of the pretensions of the leading railroad oflicials and 
their lawyers. 

1. They assume that the railroads are private property. 

2. They deny that they are bound by the law of common carriers. 

3. They deny that their roads are public highways. 

4. They assume that their charters constitute a contract between 


| them and the State which amounts to a} rohibition against future 


interference with their management of these corporations by the 
legislative authority. 

do. They deny, some of them wholly, and some in a qualified man- 
ner, the constitutional power of Congress and of State Legislatures 
to regulate and control the terms on which they shall carry mer- 
chandise. 

I ask you if this is not the character of assumptions they have 
madebeforeyou. Are not these the assumptions made by Mr. Gould, 
by Mr. Stanford, and other leading railroad magnates throughout the 
country ? 

Now | ask you to follow me in a brief examination of these questions 
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in the light of the decision of the courts of the highest authority, in 
order that you may see how entirely they are — in truth, justice, 


reason, aud law. It will be convenient to treat them in the aggre- 
grate. And I shall read what I said on this subject in my speech in 
the House on the Ist of June, 1880. 

On the subject of the power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall said, in the case of Ogden vs. Gib- 
bons, page 189 of the report, that— 


The subject to be regulated is commerce, and our Constitution being, as was | 


aptly said at the bar, one of enumeration and not of definition, to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the power it becomes necessary to settle the meaning of the word. The 
counsel for the appellee would limit it to traftic, to buying and selling or the inter- 
change of commodities, and do not admit that it comprehends navigation. They 
would restrict a general term, applicable to many objects, to one of its significa- 
tions. Commerce undoubtedly is traflic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in 
all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course. 


In what are known as the license cases, 5 Howard, 504-599, Mr. 
Justice Catron, inspeaking of the powers of Congress in this respect, 
says: 

The power given to Congress is unrestricted and broad as the subjects to which 
it relates; it extends to alllawful commerce with foreign nations, and in the same 
terms to all lawful commerce among the States, and ‘“‘among”’ means between two 
only as well as amongmore than two. If it was otherwise, then an intermediate 
State might interdict and obstruct the transportation of imports over it to a third 
State, and thereby impair the general power. 


In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, page 227 of the report, Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson, speaking both of the extent and exclusiveness of the 
power, says that “ the power to regulate commerce here meant to be 
granted was that power to regulate commerce which previously ex- 
isted in the States;” that is, before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; and hesays that the power “must be exclusive; and hence the 
grant of this power carries with it the whole subject, leaving nothing 
tor the States to act upon.” And Chief-Justice Marshall, in the same 
case, page 196, says: 


We are now arrived at the inquiry, what is this power? It is the power to reg- 
ulate ; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This 
power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to 
its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in 
the Constitution. 


In the case of Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419-446, Chief- 
Justice Marshall says: 


What, then, is the extent of a power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States ? 

This question was considered in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. Rep., 
im which it was declared to be complete in itself, and to acknowledge no limita- 
tions other than are prescribed by the Constitution. The power is coextensive 
with the subject on which it acts and cannot be stopped at the external boundary 
of a State, but must enter its interior. 

In the case of The City of New York vs. Miln, 11 Peters, 102-157, 
Mr. Justice Story says: 

It has been argued that the power of Congress to regulate commerce is not ex- 
clusive but concurrent with that of the States. If this were a new question in 
this court, wholly untouched by doctrine or decision, I should not hesitate to go 
into a full examination of all the grounds upon which concurrent authority is at- 
tempted to be maintained. But in point of fact the whole argument on this very 
question, as presented by the learned counsel on the present occasion, was present- 
ed by the learned counsel who argued the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton's 
R., 1; and it was then deliberately examined and deemed inadmissible by the 
court. Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall, with his accustomed accuracy and fullness of 
illustration, reviewed at that time the whole grounds of the controversy ; and from 
that time to the present the question has been considered, as far as I Loew, to be 
at rest. The power given to Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States has been deemed exclusive from the nature and objects of 
the power and the necessary implications growing out of its exercise. Fall ower 
to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power and leaves no residuum; 
and a grant of the whole to one is incompatible with a grant to another of a part. 


In the case of Grover rs. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 449-511, Mr. Justice 
Baldwin says: 

That the power of Congress ‘‘to regulate commerce among the States’ is ex- 
clusive of any interference by the States has been, in my opinion, conclusively 
settled by the solemn opinions of this court in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 186, 
222, and in Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 438, 446. If these decisions are not to 
be taken as the established construction of this clause of the Constitution, I know 
of none which are not yet open to doubt; nor can there be any adjudications of 
this court which must be considered as authoritative upon any question, if these 
are not to be so on this. 

In the case of Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 Washington Cir. C. 
378, as early as 1823, Mr. Justice Washington says: 
_ Commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, can mean noth- 
ing more than intercourse with those nations, and among those States, for the pur- 

ses of trade, be the object of the trade what it may; and this intercourse must 
include all the means by which it can be carried on, whether by the free naviga- 
tion of the waters of the several States, or by a passage overland through the 
States, where such _aseae becomes necessary to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the States. It is this intercourse which Congress is invested with the power 
of regulating, and with which no State has a right to interfere. 


Again, in the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 1, 229, 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in 1824, says: 


Commerce, in its amplest signification, means an exchange of goods; but in the 
advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and various me- 
dinms of exchange become commodities and enter into commerce ; the subject, the 
vehicle, the agent, and their various operations become the objects of commercial 
regulations. Ship-buildin , the carrying trade, and propagation of seamen are such 
vital agents of commercial prosperity that the nation which could not legislate 
over these subjects would not possess power to regulate commerce. That such 
was the understanding of the framers of the Constitution is conspicuous from pro- 
visions contained in that instrument. 


2., 344, 





| purpose of trade in any and all its forms, including t 


These cases and very many others which might be cited show con- 
clusively that Congress has power, and the sole and exclusive power 
to pass laws providing for equality in rates of freight to be paid by 
different owners of property to be carried by railroads or other com- 
mon carriers in commerce between different States or with foreign 
nations; and to provide that such different owners shall have equa] 
advantages and facilities as to the carriage of such property. And 


| this is what it is proposed to do by this bill. 


In the case of Welton vs. the State of Missouri, 1 Otto, 275-2g9, 
the question arose as to the right of the State of Missouri to impose 
a license tax upon persons selling property not the produce of that 
State when no such license was required from persons selling similar 
property the produce of the State. Mr. Justice Field, in pronouncing 
the opinion of the court, holding that to impose such a tax was iy 


| conflict with the power vested in Congress to regulate commerce, 


&C., Says: 


Commerce is a term of the largest import. It conegernenits intercourse for the 


16 transportation, purchase 


| sale, and exchange of commodities between the citizens of one country and the 
| citizens or subjects of other countries, and between citizens of different States. 








The power to regulate it embraces all the instruments by which such commerce 
may be conducted. So far as some of these instruments are concerned, and some 
subjects which are local in their operations, it has been held that the States may 
provide regulations until Congress acts with reference to them; but when ths 
subject to which the power applies is national in its character, or of such a nature 
as to admit of regulation, the power is exclusive of all State authority. 

It will not be denied that that portion of commerce with foreign countries and 
between the States which consists in transportation and exchange of commodities 
is of national importance, and admits and requires uniformity of regulation. Tho 
very object of investing this power in the General Government was to insure this 
uniformity against discriminating State legislation. 


In the case of The State Freight Tax, 15 Wallace, 232, 275, the 


| Supreme Court of the United States held as follows: 


The transportation of freight or of the subjects of commerce is a constituent 
part of commerce itself. A tax upon freight transported from State to State is a 
regulation of commerce among the States. 

V henever subjects, in re zard to which a power to regulate commerce is asserted 
are in their nature national, or admit of one uniform yw or plan of regulation 
they are exclusively within the regulating control of Congress. 

Transportation of passengers or merchandise through a State or from one State 
to another is of this nature. 

Hence a statute of a State imposing a tax upon freight taken up within a Stat: 
and carried out of it, or taken up without the State and brought within it, is 1 
pugnant to that provision of the Constitution of the United States which ordains 
that Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

The qnestion arose in respect to the power to thus tax railroad 
companies as well as other parties, and the decision is applicable, 
therefore, to the question of the means of transportation as well as 
to the question of general power. Mr. Justice Strong, in pronounc- 
ing the opinion of the court, says: 

Beyond all question the transportation of freight or of the subjects of commerce 
for the purpose of exchange or sale is a constituent of commerce itself. This has 
never been doubted, and probably the transportation of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti 
tution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. A power to prevent embarrassing restrictions by any State 
was the thingdesired. The power was given by the same words and in the same 
clause by which was conferred a to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
It would be absurd to suppose that the transmission of the subjects of trade from 
the State to the buyer or from the place of production to the market was not con 
templated, for without that there could be no consummated trade, either with for 
eign nations or among States. In his work on the Constitution, J adge Story as 
serts that the sense in which the word “commerce” is used in that instrument 
includes not only traffic, but intercourse and navigation. And in the Passenger 
Cases it was said: ‘‘ Commerce consists in selling the superfluity in purchasing 
articles of necessity, as well productions as manufactures, in buying from one 
nation and selling to another, or in transporting the merchandise from the seller to 
the buyer, to gain the freight.” Nor does it make any difference whether this 
interchange of commodities is by land or water. In either case the bringing of the 

oods from the seller to the buyer iscommerce. Among the States it must have 
2en principally by land when the Constitution was adopted. 

And see Erie Railway Company rs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wallace, 2-2, 
holding the same doctrine and reversing the cases of The Common- 
wealth vs. The Erie Railway Company, and other cases, 62 Pa., 26. 

In the Granger cases (Munn vs. Lllinois, 4 Otto, 113; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad vs, Iowa, 4 Otto, 155; Peik rs. Chicago, 
&c., Railroad Company, 4 Otto, 179; Winona and Saint Peter Rail- 
way Company rs. Blake, 4 Otto, 180) the nature and exclusiveness 
of the power of Congress to legislate as to the rates of freight 1 
interstate commerce isespecially recognized and virtually established. 
The fundamental doctrine of the cases nope upon the idea that 
when the means by which freight or charges are earned are publi 
in their nature it is within the power of the Legislature having co” 
trol over the subject to regulate and fix the rates of such freight and 
charges. Some of the subjects in those cases were under the legis 
lative power of a single State. As it is above most clearly esta’ 
lished, interstate commerce, its means, the property carried in . 
and all things relating to it, are in all the aspects here consider! 
under the supreme and exclusive power of Congress. If rates - 
freight and charges can be fixed by State Legislatures with respect : 
subjects under their power, a fortiori can they be regulated and meats 
equal by the suprere and exclusive power of Congress as to subjec “ 
in this respect witain its exclusive control. Indeed, this is directly 


recognized in the cases last referred to, and (as will be seen below) 
it is put beyond doubt that should Congress act in regulation ot rates 
of freight, &c., in interstate commerce it would unquestionably have 
power to do so, and its power would be supreme and exclusive. 
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These cases settle these points, among others: 
|. That “railroad companies are carriers for hire;” that “ they 


are engaged in a public employment affecting the public interest,” | 
4nd that ‘‘they are subject to legislative control as to their rates of 


fare and freight.” 

», That where warehouses or railroads are used in an employment 
affecting public interests, as to business ‘‘ carried on exclusively 
within a State, she may, as a matter of domestic concern, prescribe 
regulations for them,” notwithstanding such property is “used as 
an instrument by those engaged in interstate as well as State com- 
merce ; and until Congress acts in reference to their interstate rela- 
tions, such regulations can be enforced, even though they may indi- 
rectly operate upon commerce beyond her immediate jurisdiction.” 
But ‘the court does not hold that a case may not arise in which it 
may be found that a State has, under the form of regulating her own 
iiairs, encroached upon the exclusive domain of Congress in respect 
to interstate commerce.” 

And, as has been said, the cases recognize the whole subject as one 
properly of legislative regulation, and, so far as relates to interstate 

ommerce, as under the supreme and exclusive power of Congress 
whenever Congress shall choose to exercise its undoubted power. 

And see Sheerlock vs. Alling, 3 Otto, 99. 

Nor is there any doubt as to the power of Congress to exercise this 
power over railroads and their interstate commerce, of which they 
jorm a means, whether the property be wholly or partly carried by 
one railroad. 

1. This must appear from the cases last cited and under the general 
principles above referred to. But it directly and more conclusively, 
f possible, appears from the authorities about to be cited. 

2, The power extends to railroads and the property carried upon 
them in interstate commerce whether the property be carried in more 
than one State by one railroad or only in one State by one railroad 
if the part of the carriage be a part of one continuous interstate car- 
riage. That the power extends to one, and any such means of car- 
riuge, part of a continuous line of carriage, is expressly recognized 
in the Granger eases above referred to. 

see especially Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad vs. Iowa, 
|} Otto, 155, 

[his is expressly held (to cite it again) in the case of The State 
Freight Tax, 15 Wallace, 232, 273. This is an attempt, as the court 
held, to tax the freight—the interstate business, in substance—and 
the law provided for such taxation where the property was carried 
by different but continuous lines. The continuity of the carriage, 
ihe substance of the carriage as being in interstate commerce, and 
the act of the carrier as being wholly or part of such interstate car- 
riage, were held by the court (see page 273 of the report) to be the 
substantial features which took the subject from without and placed 

t beyond State action, placed it under the supreme and exclusive 
power of Congress. 

In the Daniel Ball (10 Wallace, 557) the question arose as to the 
haracter of the Grand River in Michigan, and whether a steamboat 
employed solely on that river was in certain aspects under the con- 
trol of Congress. The case involved the precise question as to the 
character of a carriage performed within one State, and by one means, 
hut part of a continuous carriage. The court held as follows: 

he steamer in this case being employed in transporting goods on Grand River, 
within the State of Michigan, destined for other States, and goods brought from 
without the limits of Michigan and destined to places within that State, was en- 
gaged in commerce between the States, and, however limited that commerce, was 

as it went subject to the legislation of Congress. She was employed as an 
strument of that commerce; for whenever a commodity has begun to move as 
narticle of trade from one State to another, Commerce in that commodity between 
the States has commenced. ‘The fact that several different and independent agen- 
ces are employed in transporting the commodity, some acting entirely within one 
‘tate and some acting through two or more States, does not affect the character 
ofthe transaction. ‘To the extent to which each agency acts in that transporta- 
Lon it is subject to the regulation of Congress. 

And see the Montello, 11 Wallace, 411; The General Cass, 1 Brown’s 
Ad. R., 334, 

hat the power extends to railroads is beyond question under ex- 
press decision, In Railroad Company vs. Richmond, 19 Wallace, 554, 
the question was as to the effect of two certain acts of Congress, one 
iuthorizing railroad companies to receive compensation for certain 
property carried from one State to another, to connect with other 
roads so as to form continuous lines, &¢c., and one to maintain a 
iriige over the Mississippi, and lay tracks over such bridge. The 
({uestion was as to the effect of these laws upon a private contract 
between a railroad company and an individual. The acts were re- 
sarded_as valid under the power of Congress to regulate commerce. 

Mr. Justice Field, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 





‘hese acts were passed under the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
‘uerce among the several States, and were designed to remove trammels upon 
‘ausportation between the different States which had previously existed, and to 
Tevent the creation of such trammels in future, and to facilitate railway trans- 
ition by authorizing the construction of bridges over the navigable waters of 
© dUssissippi. But they were intended to reach trammels interposed by State 
“lacuhents or by existing laws of Congress. The power to regulate commerce 
Hong the several States was vested in Congress in order to secure equality and 

“dom 1 Commercial intercourse against discriminating State legislation. 


he more direct and stronger ease, for it will be observed of course 
‘hat the case last cited, as well as others before cited, relates to the 
we of Congress over railroads, is the case of The Clinton Bridge, 
‘\ Wallace, 454, The ease arose in the circuit court of the United 
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| States for the district of Iowa, Gray rs. The Clinton Bridge, 1 Wool- 


worth, 150, 8. C., 16 Am. L. Reg., 149. 

The questions were with respect to an act of Congress of Febru- 
ary 17, 1867, as to a bridge erected by a railroad company acrdss the 
Mississippi River at Clinton, in the State of Iowa. In commenting 
upon the act Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in deciding the case, says: 

The second of these objections invelves consideration of the commercial clause, 
as it is appropriately called, of the Constitution. 

If the detsenention of the cireumstances under which a bridge may be built 
over a navigable stream or the prescribing general rules on that subject is a rego 
lation of commerce, either with foreign nations or ameng the States, then it falls 
within the powers conferred on Congress by that clause. 

It would be sufficient in this court to say that we are concluded on this question 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in that branch of the Wheeling Bridge case, 
already referred toin 18 Howard, which expressly holds that the power todeclare 
such a bridge a lawful structure is included within the clause of the Constitution 
above cited. That case was, however, decided by a court equally divided, and its 
authority has been much questioned. 

I think, however, that the proposition is well founded in principle. The power 
to regulate commerce is one of the most useful of all those confided to the Federal 
Government, and its exercise has done as much to create and to foster that commu- 
nity of interests which constitutes the strongest bond of nationality as the exercise 
of any power belonging to the General Government. The want of this power was 
one of the strongest necessities which led to the formation of the Constitution. 
The clause has always received at the hands of the courts and of Congress a con 
struction tending liberally to promote its benelicent object. 

The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 
commerce. In the case of Cooly vs. the Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316, the 
court says that ‘the power to regulate navigation is the power to prescribe rules 
in conformity with which navigation must be carried on. It extends to the persous 
who conduct it as well as to the instruments used.”’ Navigation is here spoken of 


|} as one of the subjects of legislation included within the power to regulate com- 


merce. In this view of the subject Congress has ee statutes regulating steam 
boats, their construction, equipment, officers, and crew, prescribing qualitications 
of pilots and engineers, limiting the number of passengers they may carry, and 
laying down the signals they shall use in passing each other; and, in short, has 
prescribed a minute code for building and navigating those vessels. The right 
to do this depends wholly upon the power vested in Congress to regulate com 
merce, and has never been disputed. 

Navigation, however, is only one of the elements of commerce. It is an element 
of commerce because it affords the means of transporting passengers and merchan 
dise, the interchange of which is commerce itself. Any other mode of effecting 
this would be as much an element of commerce as navigation. When this trans 
portation or interchange of commodities is carried on by land it is commerce as 
well as when carried on by water; and the power of Congress to regulate it is as 
ample in one case as in the other. The ‘commerce among States spoken of in 
the Constitution must at the time that instrument was adopted have been mainly 
of this character, for the steamboat which has created our great internal commerce 
on the rivers was then unknown. 

Another means of transportation equal in importance tothe steamboat has also 
come into existence since the Constitution was adopted, a means by which met 
chandise is transported across States and kingdoms in the same vehicle in which 
it started. The railroad now shares with the steamboat the majority of the carry- 
ing trade. The one has with benefit been subjected to the control of salutary 
Congressional legislation, because it is an instrument of commerce. Is there any 
reason Why the other should not? However this question may be answered in 
regard to that commerce which is conducted wholly within the limits of a State 
and is, therefore, neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the States, it 
seems to me that when these roads become parts of great highways of our Union 
transporting a commerce which embraces many States and destined, as some of 
these roads are, to become the channels through which the nations of Europe and 
Asia shall interchange their commodities, both with foreign nations and among the 
States; and that to refuse to do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most im 
portant duties of the Federal Government. As already intimated, the shackles 
with which the different States fettered commerce in their selfish efforts to benetit 
themselves at the expense of their confederates was one of the main causes which 
led to the formation of our present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that 
commerce since it has been placed exclusively under the control of the Federal 
Government has justified the wisdom of our fathers. But are we to remit the most 
valuable part of that commerce again to the control of the States and to all the 
consequent vexations and burdens which the States may impose through whose 
territories it must be carried on? And must all this be permitted because the 
carrying is done by a method not thought of when the Constitution was framed ? 

For myself, I must say that Ihave no doubt of the right of Congress to pre 
scribe all needful and proper regulations for the conduct of this immense traftic 
over any railroad which has voluntarily become part of one of those lines of in 
terstate communication, or to authorize the creation of such roads, when the pur- 
poses of interstate transportation of persons and property justify or require it. 

Upon the appeal of this case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States the decision of the circuit court was affirmed, (The Clinton 
Bridge, 10 Wall., 454-462 ;) and Mr. Justice Nelson, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, says: 

The act of Congress in the case of the Wheeling bridge, whose language it is 
sought to distinguish from that used in the present one, was more explicit but not 
more comprehensive. In the Wheeling bridge case the court had rendered a de 
cree directing the obstruction to be removed by elevating the bridge, or, if not, by 
abatement. No doubt the existence of this decree, which was in the process of 
execution, led to the very specific terms of the act. But with allits particularity 
it is not more comprehensive or decisive in legalizing the bridges than the one be 
fore us. 

The question whether or not it was not competent for Congress to interfere and 
legalize the bridge under the power to regulate commerce, and whether or not the 
act put an end tothe pending suit, were seins examined and settled in the 
affirmative in the case already referred to. ‘the reasons for the conclusions arrived 
at will be there found, and need not be repeated. 

In the late case of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Husen (Chicago Legal News, February 2, 1878,) the subject 
has been again under consideration in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The question was as tothe power of a State to pass a 
law prohibiting the driving of cattle into the State of Missouri in 
certain months of the year, and it arose in the particular case with 
respect to the applicability to the statute of railroads. Mr. Justice 
Strong, in pronouncing the opinion of the court, says: 

It is a plain regulation of interstate commerce ; a regulation extending to pro 
hibition. Whatever may be the power of a State over commerce that is com- 
pletely internal, it can no more prohibit or regulate that which is interstate than 
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it can that which is with foreign nations. Power overone is given by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to Congress in the same words in which it is given | 
over the other, and is necessarily exclusive. That the transportation of property 
from one State to another is a branch of interstate commerce is undeniable. The | 
Missouri statute is a plain interference with such transportation. But even the 
right of steamboat owners and railroad companies to transport such property 
through the State is loaded by the law with onerous liabilities because of their 
agency in the transportation. Transportation is essential to commerce, or rather 
it is commerce itself, and every obstacle to it or burden laid upon it by legislative 
authority is regulation. 

And the court holds that the statute is a ‘‘ plain intrusion upon 
the exclusive domain of Congress,” but, of course, recognizes as un- 
questionable the power of Congress, its exclusive and supreme power, 
to pass such laws—all laws which are “ regulations ” under the broad 
definition it gives the word—a definition broad enough to include 
the whole subject in its every detail—relating to railroads and all 
means of transportation used in interstate or foreign commerce. 

And see Hall rs. De Cuir (Chicago Legal News, February 2, 1878) 
for another very late decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States bearing on the whole subject. And see cases cited above. 

It therefore must be regarded as decided beyond possibility of 
doubt that Congress has power to regulate interstate commerce when 
carried on wholly or partly by one railroad or more, or by one rail- 
road with any other method of carriage, and to regulate it by pro- 
viding for equality of freights and in other charges; that as to this 
subject its power is assupreme and exclusive as it is as to many other 
subjects over which its powers are supreme and exclusive, which it 
would serve no practical purpose and would require much space here 
fully to enumerate. 

Congress has power to pass such penal laws and to provide for such 
judicial action or proceedings in the Federal courts as to compel 
obedience to the powers it constitutionally exercises and to afford 
remedy to those injured by the infraction of laws so passed. This 
is beyond question, nor would authority be cited to sustain it were 
it not that in United States vs. Coombs, 12 Peters, 72-72, Mr. Justice 
Story, in delivering the opinion of the court, employs language which 
not only determines the precise point in view, but covers the whole 
subject: 


The power to regulate commerce includes the power to regulate navigation as 
connected with the commerce with foreign nations and among the States. I 
so held and decided by this court, after the most deliberate consideration, in the 
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, (9 Wheat., 189-198.) Itdoes not stop at the mere bound- 
ary line of a State ; nor is it confined toacts done on the water, or in the necessary 
course of the navigation thereof. It extends to such acts done on land which in- 
terfere with, obstruct, or prevent the due exercise of the power to regulate com- 
merce and navigation with foreign nations and among the States. Any offense 
which thus interferes with, obstructs, or prevents such commerce and navigation, 
though done on land, may be <2 by Congress under its general authority to 
make all laws necessary and proper to execute their delegated constitutional 
powers. 

It remains but to say, as can be said with that strength which 
belongs to propositions based upon constitutional power, in reason, 
in principle, and under the reiterated decisions of the Supreme Court 
ot the United States, (for it will be observed that almost every au- 
thority above cited is the direct decision of that court,) that it is 
established with such certainty that to attempt its question would 
be but the puerility of cavil, that Congress has supreme and ex- 
elusive power, a power broad as the subject, and therefore neces- 
sarily over all its details, to pass all laws which in its wisdom it may 
see fit to pass providing for equality of rates of freight upon prop- 
erty carried wholly or partly by railroad in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and to provide for equality in charges for services per- 
formed in or about such commerce; to provide such punishment, 
such remedies, for infraction of such laws as it may see fit to pro- 
vide; and for such action and proceedings in the Federal courts as 
may secure obedience to its power and that justice may be done to 
the parties engaged in the commerce thus sought to be regulated. 

And quoting my language on the former occasion I must say : 


In conclusion I have to say that the interests to be affected by this bill are very 
important and all-pervading ; that the powerof Congress to pass it cannot be suc- 
cessfully questioned; that the public opinion of the country, that both public 
opinion and the best interests of the country appeal to Congress to perform the 
great public duty of passing such a law as will protect the interests of the people, 
as proposed by my bill, and at the same time impose no unnecessary burdens and 
place no embarrassing restrictions on the railroads and other transportation com- 
panies. 

A law providing for the legal enforcement of this bill would save many millions 
of money annually to the people, while nothing could more demoralize or more de- 
bauch the merchants and shippers of the country than for them to feel that they 
are constantly subject to the arbitrary caprices and will and interests of the rail- 
road and other a companies for the terms upon which they may carry 
on their business. And surely the time has at last come when such vast interests 
should be taken from the domain of arbitrary power and the exactions of monop- 
vlies and placed under the protection of just and wholesome legal regulations. 


To what I then said I now add: 





It was | 


Mr. Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court in | 


Thomas against The Railroad Company, in the year 1879, (11 Otto, 
pages 83-84,) said: 

That the franchises and powers of a railroad company are in a large measure de- 
signed to be exercised for the public good, and this exercise of them is the consid- 
eration for granting them. 

In the case of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany against Iowa, in 4 Otto, page 161, decided in 1876, Mr. Chief- 
Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

_ Railroad companies are carriers for hire. They are incorporated as such, and 
given extraordinary powers, in order that they may the better serve the public in 
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that capacity. They are therefore engaged in an employment affecting the pub. 
lic interest, under the decision in Munn vs. IDinois subject to legislative contro} 


| as to their rates of fare and freight, unless protected by their charters. 


In the case of Munn rs. Ilinois, in 4 Otto, page 130, decided jy 
1876, Mr. Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court 
said: . 

Common carriers exercise a sort of public office, and have duties to perform jp 
which the public is interested. Their business is therefore “affected with a pub- 
lic interest,’’ within the meaning of the doctrine which Lord Hall so forcibly stated. 

This opinion of Lord Hall is stated on page 127 of that case, 

I submit to you that the virtual denial of the authority of thess 
eases, Which has been so often made by the railroad men and their 
attorneys before you, and for the purpose of influencing your judg. 


ments as members of this committee and of Congress, shows one of 


two things: either that they are ignorant of the law and utterly rec. 
less in their statements before you, or else that they have been offens. 
ively presumptuous in assuming that you are ignorant of the law on 
this subject. 

Before I dismiss this branch of the case I must call your attention 
to an extract taken from the argument made before you on the 2st 
day of this month, on this subject, by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh. |; 
is as follows: 


So the clause giving Congress power to regulate commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations has heretofore been understood to mean that Congress 
possessed the exclusive authority to see that no State discriminated in favor of 


| commerce originating within its own borders as against commerce originating out. 
| side of them; but now it is gravely argued that that clause, when literally read, 


authorizes you to regulate every possible relation which may hereafter arise bj. 
tween shippers and transporters, between a corporation chartered by one State as 
a common carrier, and a citizen in another State who desires to avail himself of its 
services. There has been no decision which has yet given judicial sanction to 
any such construction. The step you are now asked to take is a step a loug way 
in advance of any yet taken; for you are asked to assume that this provision of 
the Constitution authorizes you to control the dealings between a corporation of 
Pennsylvania, organized as a common carrier under the laws of that State, and a 
citizen of Ilinois who desires to secure its services within the limits of the Stato 
of Pennsylvania; that the language I have quoted endows you with fall power 
and authority to prescribe upon what terms, as well as in what manner, to the 
minutest details, the «tizen of my State shall perform the services which the cit 
zen of another State demands from it. 

And this is said by a lawyer of sufticiently national reputation to 
have been recently appointed Attorney-General of the United States. 
It is said by that learned lawyer, in the face of all the decided cases 
I have just read and referred to, and of many others, American and 
English, doubtless known to him and not referred to by ine for want 
of time. It is said by him, after he had assured us in his opening 
remarks that, while he appeared before us on behalf of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, nobody was responsible for the views he 
expressed but himself; that while he believed his views were in en- 
tire accord with those of the president and board of directors of that 
company, upon a question of this character the opinions he enter- 
tained were necessarily his own convictions and the result of his own 
consideration of the subject. This language must, I suppose, have 
been employed because he supposed we would have more confidence 
in the opinions of citizen and lawyer MacVeagh than we might have 
in those of the railroad attorney MacVeagh. I submit with great 
deference that there is no special reason for either of the MacVeaghs 
to be specially proud of the legal opinion which is above given, and 
which he may have expressed in the one or the other of these char 
acters. And I submit to you further that in the cases I have referred 
to each of the five positions I have enumerated as having been taken 
by the railroad men and their lawyers, as well as the opinion of Mr. 
MacVeagh, are fully negatived. And I am obliged to say that Mr. 
MacVeagh’s construction of the clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to regulate commerce among 
the States is extraordinary. His construction would render it neces- 
sary to recast the language of the Constitution on this subject, and 
make it read that Congress shall have power to prevent or prohibit 
the States from engaging in legislation hostile to the commerce ol 
each other. His construction would be a prohibition on the power 
of the States, instead of a grant of power to the United States. 

After thus exposing such an opinion as that furnished you for you 
instruction and government, by one of such high character as M1 
MacVeagh, will it be thought necessary for me to go further and 
expose the weakness and the wickedness of the opinions on thissu) 
ject of the many others who have appeared before you, representing 
the interests of the railroads, to instruct you as to your duties 4 
representatives of the people, and to earn by so doing large fees 0! 
high salaries, to be paid them by these companies, out of mone) 
unjustly and mercilessly extorted from your constituents and frou 
mine? 

I now invite you to an examination of the provisions of what 's 
‘alled the Reagan bill. And here I wish to do an act of justice 1° 

. . 7 o : ) ] 
two other men. If any credit is due for the provisions of this ill, 
and for the labor of preparing it, that credit is as much due tos 
lawyer of Buffalo, New York, whose name I do not now recall, ant 
to the young and distingnished Representative from West Virgiv, 


| Hon. JOHN E. KENNA, as to myself. 


DISCRIMINATIONS. 

The first section of this bill defines interstate commerce—comer” 
among the States—to be such as is carried from one State or Territory 
to or through one or more other States or Territories of the | nited 
States, or to or from some foreign country. 
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It provides against all discriminations in freight rates and charges 
between persons, requiring like services to be rendered to all persons | 
for like compensation. When it is remembered that these corpora- 
tions have complete monopolies in the carriage of freights over their | 
respective lines of road; that they are indebted to the State and to 
the general public for the right of eminent domain which enables 
them to secure their rights of way, to have a corporate existence, and 
io transact their business and make charges for their services; when 
it is remembered, as stated by the Chief-Justice in Thomas vs. Rail- 
road Company, referred to further back, ‘‘that the functions and | 
powers of a railroad company are in a large measure designed to be | 
exercised for the public good, and this exercise of them is the con- 
sideration for granting them;” when it is remembered that, as stated 
by the Chief-Justice, in case of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company vs. Iowa, “railroad companies are carriers for 
hire;” that ‘‘ they are incorporated as such, and given extraordinary 
powers in order that they may the better serve the public in that 
capacity ;” and that ‘they are therefore engaged inan employment 
aflecting the public interest,” and ‘‘subject to legislative control as 
to their rates of fare and freight; ” and when it is remembered that, 
as said in the case of Munn vs. Illinois, ‘‘ common carriers exercise a 
sort of public office, and have duties to perform in which the public 
is interested ; their business is therefore ‘ affected’ with a public in- 
terest;” is it not reasonable, just, and necessary that we should 
compel them to do that business on just and equal terms to all per- 
sons for whom they perform like and contemporaneous service? Is 
it not just, reasonable, and necessary that we should prevent them 
from pursuing a course by which they may benefit one person or set 
of persons at the expense and to the injury of another person or set 
of persons? Is it not just, reasonable, and necessary that we should 
compel them by law to execute the public trust connected with their 
business in a manner fair and equitable alike to all? 

Now, the railroad lawyers and railroad managers who have so long 
occupied your attention, and who have been so earnest and zealous 
in advising you what your duties are to your constituents and to the 
public on this subject, commiserating the ignorance of members of 
Congress on the subject of the management of railroad transporta- 
tion, and with a superabundance of verbiage, tell us that this feat- 
ure of this bill is not right; and thatitis right that they should have 
and exercise the pewer of making discriminations in the rates and 
charges prohibited by this bill; that it would embarrass their man- 
agement to prohibit them from doing so; and that they benefit the 
public by making these discriminations judiciously. Does any one 
of you conscientiously believe there is one word of truth, reason, or 
justice in their statements and pretenses on this subject? Can any 
sane man be made to believe that wrong is right; that injustice is 
just; that there is no moral law; no such thing as reason and fair- 
ness? Can anything be plainer than that this provision of this bill 

s absolutely right, just, and necessary? And yet how many hours 
of your valuable time have these gentlemen representing the rail- 
roads spent in trying to prove to you that this feature of this bill is 
wrong; that our ignorance of the mysteries of railroad management 
is so great that we must not risk being just and honest and doing 
right? Why, my friends, shall we invoke the technical knowledge 
of a railroad expert to enable us to feel that we have consciences, 
and can afford to announce and sustain a principle which is incon- 
trovertibly just, and which is made necessary by the vast interests 
involved? ‘The qualifications requisite to deal with this question 
are an honest conscience and a purpose to do right. 

REBATES. 


Next, this bill prohibits the allowances of rebates and drawbacks in 
all cases. The allowance of rebates and drawbacks, or the making 
of what is sometimes called cut-rates, are but other modes of dis- 
‘Timinating in rates and charges between shippers. The argument 
Just made in favor of the provision which prohibits discriminations 
apply with equal force to this provision of the bill. The allowance 
ot rebates is not only a mode of discriminating between shippers, but 
itisa secret mode of discriminating, and is practiced as a general 
thing to deceive and cheat persons not parties to it. 

The gentlemen discussing thissubject before you for the railroads 
say that there are two classes of drawbacks—the one legitimate and 
defensible; the other secret, dishonest, and indefensible. They also 
say that the legitimate drawbacks are in some cases promotive of com- 
petition, and they attempt to specify the cases in which it is so. I 
do not believe it can be fairly shown that rebates will in any case be 
ore efficient as a means of competition than a uniform low schedule 
olireights, and certainly itis not as fair a way of dealing with individ- 
vais and with the public as well understood and uniform rates, made 
is low as the rates reduced by the rebates. This, I think, may be 
easily shown in any case which can be stated. 

One of the difficulties with the railroad men in the consideration 
of this bill is, that they resort in all their reasoning and illustrations 
‘o their present methods of management, and not to the methods 
pointed out by the bill itself. They now have their dishonest, gam- 
bling methods of diseriminations, rebates, cutting of rates, disregard 
of their schedule rates, having little or no regard for the length of 
haul or value of the services they render, charging what the partic- 
ular commodity will bear, instead of what their services are worth ; 
pooling of freights to destroy competition ; the forming of sub-cor- 
porations and rings by railroad officials and their confidential friends | 





| bill shall become a law. 
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to secure the profits of particular branches of trade or business ; and 
thus swindling their stockholders while they are robbing the public 
by means of these discriminations, rebates, pooling, &c. They try 
to test this bill by their methods. They find it impossible to cou- 
tinue them underit. They charge this as a fault in the bill, and they 
argue to convince you that because these bad methods cannot be 
reconciled with the bill, that it, and not theit methods, is wrong. 
To be fair and logical, they should test the bill by its own methods. 
Then they should contrast their own methods, arbitrarily adopted 
and governed by no law, with the methods which must be observed 
under this bill, if it is permitted to become a law. This is the con- 
spicuous vice in their argument on all the main points in this bill ; 
that is, as to discriminations, as to rebates, as to pooling, as to charg- 
ing more for short than for long distances, and as to schedules. I 
ask you to determine the merits of this bill by its own provisions, 
and by the methods its adoption will require. I am strengthened 
and sustained in these views by the general concurrence in these 
opinions of substantially the entire public, excepting railroad men 
themselves, and also by the fact that many, very many, of the States 
of the Union have, by their constitutions or laws, or both, condemned 
and prohibited the allowance of rebates, the making of discrimina- 
tions between shippers, the pooling of freights, and the charging of 
more for a shorter than for a longer haul. I shall illustrate this 
much more fully further on by giving you an abstract of the provisions 
of various State constitutions on these and other points. 
POOLING. 

I believe all the attorneys and officers of the railroad corporations 
who have appeared before you during this or previous Congresses to 
discuss the measure we are now considering have objected to the feat- 
ure of my bill which proposes to prohibit the pooling of freights by 
competing railroads. And they all insist that to make this provision 
law would cripple railroad management, deprive the people of the 
benefits of competition, and increase the cost of through freights be- 
tween the East and the West. We will inquire further on whether 
this can be so, 

My objections to the pooling of freights are that— 

First. It destroys competition in freight rates and charges. 

Second. That it makes one great monopoly out of several smaller 
ones, 

Third. That it secures to the pooling roads the power to levy any 
exactions on the commerce they carry which their cupidity may 
demand. 

Fourth. That it enables them to make their roads the means of 
oppression and wrong to the people to whom they are indebted for 
their franchises instead of a benetit and blessing. 

Fifth. That such a power never has been and never can be safely 
surrendered by a free people to a few men who deny their responsi- 
bility to the public. 

I ask you it these objections do not embody that number of axio- 
matic truths? 

In the history of railroad construction and management it has al- 

rays been areceived and accepted fact that they were and are monopo- 
lies. The question has always been one of interest how the public 
was to be protected against their monopoly features. There have 
always been thought to be three remedies at least. 

First. The competition of the water-ways and other means of com- 
peting transportation. 

Second. An expected increase in the number of railroads and the 
competition which that increase would afford. 

Third. The power of the political authority to regulate and con- 
trol their rates of charges for the protection of the public. 

Now if we do not prohibit them from pooling we certainly deny 
ourselves the second remedy against the evils of monopolies; and 
when we look at the extent and character of our country, and to the 
speed and value of the means of transportation, we shall find the sec- 
ond to be the most valuable and important check on their monopoly 
powers. Are you prepared to advise the people to surrender it, and 
to place themselves to that extent at the mercy of the pooling rail- 
roads? 

Instead of the bill before us preventing competition, it beyond all 
doubt promotes and secures competition. How could this bill inter- 
fere with the just management of the railroads, and how would it 
increase the cost of the east and west bound freight? The same 
number of railroads will exist whether this bill shall or shall not 
become alaw. The same water transportation will exist whethe 
this bill shall or shall not become a law. The bill does not prescribe 
any rates of freight. The railroads may charge high or low rates 
after this bill shall become a law, as they do now. They may cer- 
tainly, if they will, make the rates as low as they please after this 
And is it not manifest that as competing 
lines, when they can make rates high or low as they choose, they 
would carry the freight cheaper than they would if these lines were 





| allowed to pool their freights, and, being freed from competition by 


railroads could charge any price they might please ? 

To this they reply that unless they are allowed to pool their freights 
the result will be a war among the roads, with the ultimate wreck 
of some, and the survival of the strongest. That must mean that 
their present management rests on a species of morality which makes 
it necessary for them to war on and destroy each other or to combine 
and rob the people. This being the case, ifsomebody must be ruined 
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er robbed, would it not be better that 50,000 railroad men should 
rob each other, in the ways most agreeable to themselves, than that 
the 50,000,000 people of this country should deliberately consent to 
be robbed by the railroad men. 

The present methods of business and management by our railroad 
experts is a failure, and they know it. It is a failure because based 
on wrong principles and on worse practices. It is a failure because 
they disregard ordinary business principles and the rules of com- 
mon fairness and common honesty. While most of them deny the 
constitutional power of Congress to legislate respecting transporta- 
tion by the railroads so as to protect the people against their 
injustice and rapacity, they have the bold audacity to ask that 
Congress so legislate as to sanction their pooling arrangements. If 
Congress cannot do the one surely it cannot do the other. 

The great trunk railroads employed Mr. Albert Fink to aid them 
to arrange the termsof a pool and rates between themselves so as to 
avoid their railroad wars. And in order to make this arrangement 
etfective, and to guard against the contingency of a refusal of either 
to abide by his determinations, they employed Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., Mr. David A. Wells, and General Wright to act as a sort 
of board of appeal, doubtless on the supposition that it was possible 
for them to bind themselves to act fairly and in good faith with each 
other. But when the time came to test their fidelity to their volun- 
tary engagements with each other by the measure of their avarice 
they threw their engagements and their expert commissioners alike 
znd at once tothe winds, and plunged the vast commerce which they 
earried into all the evils, injuries, and uncertainties of a railroad war, 
which lasted six or eight months, and was only brought to an end 
last month. Why should they ask the public to pass no law to con- 
trol them, and then ask it to trust them with the unlimited control of 
such vast interests when they cannot and do not trust one another, 
and when the best methods of management they have been able to 
adopt lead only to contention and disaster? 

But they claim the privilege of charging rates so low as to be un- 
remunerative to and trom distant points as an aid to their business. 
Upon what principle of justice can or ought this to bedone ? Taking 
business at less rates than will pay for its transportation is almost 
universally taking business which does not belong to the road so 
taking it. It is taken te prevent some other, perhaps more legiti- 
mate carrier from getting it. 
business. It leads to underbidding and ends in wars of rates. And 
while it goes on, the way-shippers—that is, those at intermediate 
points on the road—have to pay more than equitable prices for the 
earrying of their freight, in order to make up the losses of the road 


from carrying through freights for less than compensating rates. | 


This is unjust and unlawful. It leads of necessity to strife and to 
the injury of both the railroads and the public and ought not to be 
tolerated. 

I will repeat‘here some arguments made by meon a former occasion 
on this subject. 

COMPETITION. 

There is one other subject to which I will refer, but do not now 
propose to argue as fully as I may do on some subsequent occasion. 
It is urged by two at least of the ablest representatives of the rail- 
road interests, Mr. Adams and Mr. Fink, that the idea of competi- 
tion must be eliminated from the railroad problem before it can be 
satisfactorily and properly adjusted, They advocate, as I under- 
stand them, a sert of universal pool, one of them calling it a “ fed- 
eration,” and the other a “combination.” But both think the more 
general it shall be made the better. 

I look on this as the most dangerous theory which has been ad- 
vanced in connection with the discussion of the railroad problem. 
I can see how such a plan might work to the convenience and ad- 


vantage of the railroads; but there are at the same time the strong- | 


est reasons to believe it would be the very perfection of monopely 
power and that the destruction of competition would operate alto- 
gether against the interests of the people in a commercial sense, 
while it would place in the hands of a very few men the control of 
so large properties and so many men and give them such power as 
to enable them to defy any effort of the political authority to con- 
trol them in the interests of the people. Think of $5,000,000,000 in 
railroad property and a quarter of a million of intelligent, active, 
energetic men in vigorous manhood, with the control of the ship- 
ment of our internal commerce, being in the hands of a few persons, 
They could regulate prices, control the markets of all our products, 

nd enrich themselves to any extent, while they could by this pro- 
cess impoverish and degrade and break the spirit, dwarf the man- 
hood, and destroy the independence and self-reliance of our people. 

I doubt if this grand and dangerous scheme is practicable. It is 
to be hoped that if attempted it will fall of its own weight; but it 
should be watched, resisted, and defeated. On this point I quote 
the following from Mr. Adams’s book on Railroads, their Origin and 
Problem, recently published : 

Contrary to the general and popular conviction and increasing number of those 
who have given most thought to the subject, whether as railroad officers or simply 
frem the general economical and political points of view, are disposed to conclude 
that, so far from being necessarily against public policy, a properly reguiated com- 
hination of railroad companies, for the avowed purpose of controlling competition, 
maght prove a most useful public agency. These persons contend that railroad 


emnpetition if it has not already done its work will have done it at a time now by 
An enormous developing force during the period of construc- 


mo means remote 


This disturbs and confuses legitimate | 
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| tion, its importance will be much less in the later periods of more stable adjustment. 


Under these circumstances, and recognizing the fact that the period of organiza. 
tion is now succeeding that of construction, these persons are disposed to see in 
regulated combination the surest if not, indeed, the only way of reaching a sys. 
tem in which the advantages of railroad competition may, so far as possible, he 
secured, and its abuses, such as waste, discrimination, instability, and bankruptcy 
gotten ridof. In conducting this traftic, they argue, each ro: o! 
roads is now a law unto itself. It may work in concert with other roads or com. 
binations, or it may refuse to do so. It may make rates to one place where it may 
think it for its interest that business should go, and may refuse to make them to 
another place where it is for its interest that business should not go. All this js 
essentially wrong. Yet the business community of America, from one end of th« 
country to the other, has been from the beginning so thoroughly accustomed to 
| the extreme instabilities of railroad competition that it has wholly lost sight of 
what its own interest requires. What it needs is certainly a stable economy in 
transportation, something that can be reckoned on in all business calculations, a 
fixed quantity in the problem. This, of all the results the most desirable, is now 
looked upon with apprehension. 
| The major proposition contained in this passage is, that what is 
needed in the proper adjustment of the railroad problem “ is cer. 
| tainty, a stable economy in railroad transportation, something that 
| can be reckoned on in all business calculations; a fixed quantity in 
| the problem.” I assent to the justice and necessity of this, =~ 

The minor proposition is as to the means of attaining this valuable 
end, which Mr. Adams thinks, or supposes others to think, is to be 
| found “in regulated combination.” From this I wholly dissent. 
“Combination” or ‘‘ federation” among the railroads might have 
the effect he supposes in regulating and giving steadiness to freight 
rates and charges as between the railroads themselves; it might 
| prevent railroad wars, and in this way and for this purpose it would 
| do some good, 

But there is another factor, and the most important one of all in 
this problem, which is wholly left out; that is, the people, the ship- 
pers, the owners of the many billions of dollars of commerce which 
is annually shipped over these roads, and who are interested in it to 
the extent of 99 per cent. of its value, while the railroads at most 
cannot justly be interested in it morethan1 percent. The railroads, 
under a ‘‘combination” or “federation,” left free from the restraints 

of legislation, and having legitimately no more than 1 per cent. in- 
| terest in this immense commerce, may control absolutely the rates 
| of freight, may bull or bear the markets at their pleasure, may as to 
| individuals discriminate in freights and charges as they please, allow 
rebates to whom they please, ruin one city and place and enrich an- 
| other at their pleasure, and may levy any tax on the commerce of 
| the country which their sweet wills may dictate or their avarice call 
| for. They might by an order any day increase their revenues to be 
| derived from the commerce of the country by a sum greater than is 
now collected for the support of the Federal Government and the pay- 
ment of the interest on the public debt. It will not do to say they will 
| not do so. The power to do so is too great to be lodged in the dis- 

cretion of any men. 
I may be asked, since I agree that steadiness and uniformity in 
freight rates and charges is the great point to be gained in the ad- 
justment of this problem, how I propose to obtainthat result. Iam 
prepared to answer this. I would do it by the passage of the bill 1 
have presented to the House into a law. Its provisions would— 
First. Prevent all discriminations in freight rates and charges be- 
tween individuals, 
Second. They would prevent rebates and drawbacks in all cases. 
Third. They would prevent pooling of freights. 
Fourth. They would limit the power of the railroads in making 
discriminations between places. 
Fifth. They would require the posting up of schedules of rates and 
| charges, and would provide for the punishment of those charging 
| more or less than schedule rates. 
There could then be none of the discriminations, cutting of rates, 
rebates, and other irregularities which now so disgrace railroad man- 
agement and do so much injury to the people. By this means they 
| would be forced into regular and just business practices, just as 10 
| the other important branches of business of the country. They would 
then be compelled to determine what rates of freight and charges ou 
the business of their several roads would pay operating expenses and 
| a fair interest or dividend on the capital invested. The roads could 
| then calculate with reasonable certainty what their expenses, their 
| revenues, and their profits would be. And every citizen could eal: 
| eulate with reasonable certainty how much of the fruits of his labor 
| or the profits of capital invested would belong to him after he had 
| paid the charges for transportation. ; 
This would, under the operation of the bill I offer, I believe fur 
nish the true and proper solution of this great problem. 
One more quotation from Mr, Adams’s book is given to show f0 
what fearful dangers the theory of ‘‘ combinations,” “ confederat:ou 
discussed by him, may lead. He says: 
| Beyond and behind this, however, the railroad corporations of the United States 
| have from the beginning enjoyed a sort of lawless independence. Corporations, 

like communities, accustomed to this, necessarily remain for a long time restive 
| under any sense of control. They need constantly to feel that a policeman aay” 
| is upon them, and that there is a station-house in the next street. No one or two 


great corporations have yet been developed with power sufficient to assume a co” 
ercive protectorate over the others and to compel obedience. The combinat ion ot 
| the trunk lines and their recent action toward their connections in the \ oi 
| the first approach yet made toward this result. But without the cohesiv @ int 
ence of some such protectorate there is in all voluntary combinations a ee 
tendency to anarchy. In the absence, therefore, of any compelling force ae for 
order and subordination, the mill of competition has got to keep on grinding 0c 
some time yet. Its work is not done. Indeed, it will not be done until, throug 
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the process of its grinding, the great principle of the survival of the fittest is 
finally ground out. : ; ; ; / 
This process is unlikely to prove a rapid one, for order is not easily established 
in any community which has been long in a state of anarchy. In such cases the 
demoralization becomes general ; the tone of the individual deteriorates. This is 
what is now the matter with the railroad system of America. Lawlessness and 
violence among themselves, the continual effort of each member to protect itself 
and to secure the advantage over others, have, as they usually do, bred a general 
spirit of distrust, bad faith, and cunning, until railroad officials have become hardly 
better than a race of horse-jockeys on alarge scale. ‘There are notable individual 
exceptions to this statement, but taken as a whole the tone among them is indis- 
nutably low. There are none of that steady confidence in each other, that easy 
ood faith, that esprit du corps, upon which alone system and order can rest. On 
the contrary, the leading idea in the mind of the active railroad agent is that 


cone one is always cheating him or that he is never getting his share of something. | 
If he enters into an agreement, his life is passed in watching the other parties to | 


it. lest by some cunning device they keep it in form and break it in spirit. Peace 
is with him always a condition of semi-warfare, while honor for its own sake and 
cood faith apart from self-interest are in a business point of view, symptoms of youth 
and detective education. Under such circumstances, what is there but force upon 
which to build? It was the absence of the element of force which caused the 
failure of the Saratoga association, and probably will cause the failure of those 
which have succeeded it. Taken as a whole, the American railroad system is m 
much the same condition as Mexico and Spain are politically. In each case a 
Cesar or a Napoleon is necessary. 

When, however, the time is ripe and the man comes, the course of affairs can 
even now be foreshadowed ; for it is always pretty much the same. Instead of the 
wretched condition of chronic semi-wartare which now exists, there will be one 


decisive struggle in which from the beginning to the end the fighting will be | 
There will be no patched-up truces made only to be broken, for the ob- | 


toree ad. 
‘act of that struggle will be the complete ruin of some one in the shortest possible 
time. Then will come the combination of a few who will be sufticiently powerful 
torestrain the many. The result, expressed in a few words, would be a railroad 
federation under a protectorate. 
necessary to bring this about ; and how to secure that action is now the problem. 
If the elder Vanderbilt were alive and in the full possession of his powers, he 
would probably solve the difficulty in the way most natural to him. Meanwhile, 
although Commodore Vanderbilt is dead, there are very significant indications that 
his work is going on. His vast property, in the peculiar shape in which he left 
t and as it is now handled, seems to be little else than an accumulated fund de- 
voted to bringing about a consolidation of railroad interests on the largest possible 
The New York Central is the basis upon which this superstructure rests. 


This is the fatal logic of the principle of “ combination,” ‘‘con- 
federation” of the railroads of the country into one management. 
And if these extracts and this book, written by a sober, discreet, and 
scholarly man, in the interest of the railroads, does not startle the 
country and arouse the people and their representatives to action, 
then, indeed, I shall fear that the lethargy which precedes death is 

pon them, Comment may break its terrible force. But I will sug- 
gest that the court-houses of the country should be “the station- 
house in the next street,” where the law could be administered and 
where justice could be done; and that good and wholesome laws 
would be better for us all than ‘‘a policeman’s eye.” I would sug- 
gest, too, that the character of the railroad men he describes as 

hardly better than a race of horse-jockeys” are not the kind that 
should be trusted with the vast powers necessary to control and 
direct the “combined” railroads of the United States. 

He sees no remedy for existing evils of railroad management but 
He describes with sufficient fullness the character of force he 

It is not the force of law; it is not the force of public opin- 
ion; but it is the force, the power of one man, of a Czesar or a Napo- 
leon or a Vanderbilt ; the force of personal will wielding corporate 


force, 


means, 


powers unrestrained by just laws; ‘the few who will be sufficiently | 


powerful to restrain the many ;” ‘‘a railroad federation under a pro- 
tectorate,” and the people and their property securely in the grasp 
of power, with no hope save such as might come from the charity of 
ist or the mercy of avarice. 
DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN PLACES. 

Another of the provisions of the bill before us is that no more shall 
be charged for acar-load of freight of the same kind for a shorter than 
foralonger distance in one continuous carriage, and that the road 

fa corporation shall include all the road in use by such corporation 
whether owned or operated under contract or lease. 

Much has been said by the advocates of the railroad interests 
igaiust this section of the bill. It is urged, in relation to this sec- 


on, as against the one which prohibits pooling, that it will destroy | 
When their arguments on this point are sifted down to | 
that unless the railroads are | 
permitted to carry through freights at rates so low as not to pay for | 


competition, 
their real meaning it amounts to this: 
the service, and then to make up the losses by overcharging the 
other treights along their Jines, they cannot command the through 
usiness. Is it right, as they require, that we shall permit them, 
lor purposes of their own, to make one portion of their patrons pay 
lor the service rendered to another portion of them ? If so, on what 

ciple? If it is not, then the bill in this respect is right and 





yt ple, 


ln framing this section we had in view the wrongs which have 
stowh out of unjust discriminations in favor of some places or 
‘ranches of business and against other places and branches of busi- 
hess. This was strikingly illustrated by the extraordinary privileges 
advantages extended by some railroad companies to the Stand- 
amt Ou Company, 


t} 
) l 
OLne 


and 


‘Oars in one term of about sixteen months, and by being charged 
veithe 6 longer distances than others were for shorter distances, the 
aa card Oil Company succeeded in breaking up many other com- 
Palules competing with them in the oil business, and in securing to 





The united action of the great through lines is | 








| | stitutions agree on all of these points. 
‘Heir demand is wrong and a violation of the rights of a part of the 





By obtaining rates lower than were allowed to | 
ers, In the form of rebates, which araounted to about ten million | 
| stitution. 
| give you in substance the meaning of the provisions referred. te, 
| which can be easily verified. 
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themselves nearly ap entire monopoly of this vast business, amount- 
ing to ten or fifteen million barrels of oi] a year. And this conduct 
has met the general reprobation of good men everywhere. This is 
but one of many cases of the abuse of this power by the railroad com- 
panies. There is nothing to prevent the officers and managers of the 
railroad companies and their favorites from producing the same re- 
sult in any other branch of business by the same means, and it is 
monstrous to think of tolerating such wrongs. 

In framing this section we recognized the fact that freights could 
not be transported and handled for short distanees as cheaply per 
ton per mile as for longer distances. We also recognized the facet 
that the hitching on and letting off of cars at way stations made it 
reasonable that they should charge more per mile for way than for 
through freights. And we adopted the rule provided in this section 
in the belief that it would prevent the wrongs to be guarded against, 
and that at the same time it would secure to them a just and reason- 


| able compensation for this extra service. 


Under the provisions of this section they may, if they choose, 
charge as much for a car-load for a part of the length of their roads 
as for the whole distance, But it is intended that they shall not 
charge more. You will see we have no reference to so much per 
mile. We allow the whole margin of the difference in distance be- 
tween the long and the short hauls in favor of the long hauls. What 
more in justice can be asked by either the railroad men or the favored 


| shippers? 


Attempts have been made by several of the railroad advocates te 
confuse your mind by illustrations and the giving of instances which 
cannot arise under this section, such as reasoning on the hypothesis 
that one carriage, one haul, as contemplated by the bill, might ex- 
tend from Chicago to Savannah or to Charleston, or from New Or- 
leans to New York. They know, of course, that no such meaning is 
to be found in this fourth section; and why invoke such illustra- 
tions except to deceive? The bill Mmits one carriage, one haul, te 
the road owned by the particular company and those operated by it 
under contract or lease. And it means, and only means, that that 
company shall not charge more for a car-load over a part of its road 
than it does over the whole length of it. And this section applies to 
each and every company in the same way. This can produce no dif 
ficulty in the management of railroads. It can do no wrong, while 
it will prevent much wrong and render much injustice now being 
done impossible if this provision shall become law. 

I now submit to you an abstract of some of the provisions of twelve 
of the most recently formed State constitutions, which relate to rail 
roads and railroad corporations. My first reason for doing this is 
because it is the expression of the opinions of the people in their 
highest sovereign capacity on this subject. A second reason for do- 
ing so is to show you that these opinions of the people, as expressed 
in their State constitutions, are in strict accord on every point treated 
of with the opinions of the courts and law-writers referred to in a 
previous part of this argument. A third reason for presenting this 
abstract to you is that it is in strict aceordance with and fully sus- 
tains the provisions of what is called the Reagan bill, so far as the 
two relate to the same subjects. And still a fourth reason for pre 
senting it is that you may see at a glance the uniform current of ac- 
tion ot the States which have made or revised their constitutions in 
recent years, and since it has become apparent to the public that the 
practices and pretensions of these corporations must be curbed and 
controlled by law in the interest of the people who grant them, and 
to prevent the worst possible effects of the employment and use of 
monopoly power, 

For greater clearness, before giving you this abstract, and in order 
that your attention may be the more directly drawn to them, I will 
mention some of the points in which these State constitutions, and 
the opinions of the courts and law-writers, and the provisions of my 
bill agree. 

They agree— 

That the railroads are public highways. 

That they are common carriers. 

That they shall not discriminate in freight rates and charges 
That they shall not allow rebates or drawbacks. 

». That there shall be no pooling of freights between paralle! or 
competing railroads, and no combination of the management, stock, 
property, or franchises of such railroads to defeat competition. 

6. That more shall not be charged for hauling like kinds of freight 
on the same railroad for a shorter than for a longer distance. 

Of course I do not wish to be understood as saying that these con- 
But, as you will see, taking 
them as a whole, they sustain, in a striking manner, these points 
of agreement; and none of them disagree with the law quoted or 
referred to, or with the provisions of my bill. 

And I further call you to note, as I shall present them, that they 


ee 


| clearly and distinctly disagree with the opinions given you on these 


points by the railroad attorneys and officers who have spoken betore 
you and who have written on these questions. 

With these prefatory remarks [ will now present the abstracts from 
these several constitutions, with the date of adoption of cach con 
I shall not pretend to make literal extracts, but only to 


It is proper for me to observe at this point that, if any question 
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should arise in your minds as to whether the action of the several 
States on the points referred to should or should not be regarded as 
precedents for the action of Congress on like questions, the Consti- 
tution gives to Congress the exclusive power to regulate commerce 
among the States; and that, while Congress may not charter rail- 
road corporations in the States, or legislate upon or regulate their 
corporate rights and franchises, it may do anything in regulating 
commerce between the States which a State can do in regulating 
commerce wholly within the State, for Congress has all the power in 
this respect in the sphere of its action which the State has in the 
sphere of its action. This view is fully sustained by the authorities 
I have already cited, and I need not quote them again. 

The constitution of Alabama of 1875 declares railroads in that State 
to be— 

1. Common carriers. 

2. Public highways. 


3. Requires the Legislature to provide against unjust discrimina- | 


tions and extortion in passenger and freight rates. 

4. Forbids railroad companies to grant free passes, or to sell tick- 
ets or passes at a discount to members of the Legislature or other 
State officers. 

The constitution of Arkansas of 1874 declares railroads in that State 
to be— 

1. Common carriers. 

2. Public highways. 

3. Declares the equal right of all to have persons and property 
transported over railroads. 

4. Declares against undue and unreasonable discriminations in 
charges and facilities for freight or passengers. 

5, Shall not charge more for freight or passengers for a shorter 
than for a longer distance. 

6. Declares that railroads, canals, or other corporations shall not 
consolidate with any competing railway or canal, and that the same 
persons shall not be officers of two such competing corporations. 

7. Declares that ‘‘no discrimination in charges or facilities for 
transportation shall be made between transportation companies and 
individuals, or in favor of either by abatement, drawback, or other- 
wise,” 

&. Provides that the General Assembly shall prevent by law the 


granting of free passes by any railroad or transportation company to | 


any ofiicer of that State, legislative, executive, or judicial. 

9%. That the exercise of the right of eminent domain shall apply to 
the property and franchises of corporations as well as to individuals. 

10. The General Assembly required to pass Jaws to correct abuses 
and prevent unjust discrimination and excessive charges by railroads 
for transporting freight and passengers, and to provide for enforcing 
such laws by adequate penalties and forfeitures. 

The constitution of California of 1879 declares that— 


1. All railroads are common carriers and subject to legislative con- | 


trol. 
2. No railroad or transportation company shall grant free passes, 


or passes or tickets at a discount, to any person holding any office | 


of honor, trust, er profit in that State. 

3. No discrimination in charges or facilities to be made by them 
between places or persons. 

1. Shall not charge more for a short than for a longer distance. 

5. The railroad commissioners shall have power, and it shall be 
their duty, to establish rates of charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight by railroads. 

The constitution of Colorado of 1876 declares that— 

1. All railroads shall be public highways. 

2. All railroad companies shall be common carriers. 

3. Railroads shall not be connected or consolidated with other and 
competing railroads. 


j 
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The constitution of Illinois of 1870 declares that— 

1. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, or 
franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
competing line. 

2. That the railways of the State are public highways. 

3. That the General Assembly shall pass laws establishing reason- 
able maximum rates of charges for the transportation of passengers 
and freight. 

4. That the exercise of the power of the right of eminent domain 
shall never be so construed or abridged as to prevent the taking, by 
the General Assembly, of the property and franchises of incorporated 
companies, 

5. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and to 
prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight 
and passenger tarifis. 

The constitution of Louisiana of 1879 declares that— 

1. Railways are declared public highways. 

2. Railroad companies are declared common carriers. 

The constitution of Michigan of 1550 declares that— 

1. The Legislature shall pass lawsestablishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on 
railroads. 

2. Shall prohibit running contracts between such railroad companies 
whereby discrimination is made in favor of either of such companies 
owning connecting or intersecting lines of railroad. 

3. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, or 
franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
competing railroad. 

The constitution of Missouri of 1875 declares that— 

1. It shall not be lawful in this State for any railway company to 
charge, for freight or passengers, a greater amount for the transpor- 
tation of the same for a less distance than the amount charged for 
any greater distance. 

2. Railways in this State are declared public highways. 

3. Railroad companies are declared common carriers. 

4. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and to 
prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in rates of freight and 
passenger tariffs. : 

5. And shall pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight. 

6. No railroad or other corporation shall consolidate the stock, 
property, or franchises of such corporation with any railroad corpora- 
tion owning, or having under its control, a parallel or competing line. 

7. No ofticer of a railroad corporation shall act as an ofiicer of any 
other railroad corporation owning, or having the control of, a paral- 
le] or competing line. 

8. No discrimination in charges, or facilities in transportation, 


| shall be made between transportation companies and individuals, or 


in favor of either, by abatement, drawback, or otherwise. 

9. No railroad, or other transportation company, shall grant free 
passes or tickets, or passes or tickets at a discount, to members of 
the General Assembly, or members of the board of equalization, or 
any State, or county, or municipal officers. 

The constitution of Nebraska of 1875 declares that— 

1. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, 
franchises, or earnings, in whole or in part, with any railroad cor- 
poration owning a parallel or competing line. 

2. Railways declared public highways. 

3. Compelled to transport persons and property under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law. 

4. The Legislature shall pass laws establishing reasonable maxi- 


| mum ratesof charges for the transportation of passengers and freight. 


4. All have equal rights to have persons or property transported | 
| construed as to abridge or prevent taking the property or franchises 


over railroads. 

5. Noundue or unreasonable discrimination shall be made in charges 
or facilities for transportation of freight and passengers. 

6. The exercise of the right of eminent domain to apply to the 
property and franchises of corporations the same as to individuals. 

7. Corporations not to be permitted to conduct their business in 
such manner asto infringe the equal rights of individuals or the gen- 
eral well-being of the State. 

The constitution of the State of Georgia of 1877 deciares that-— 

1. The Legislature shall have power to regulate railroad freight 
and passenger tariffs. 

2. To prevent unjust discriminations. 

3. To prohibit the charging of other than just and reasonable rates. 

4. The exercise of the right of eminent domain shall apply to the 
condemnation of the property and franchises of corporations as well 
as to the property of individuals. 

5. Corporations shall not so conduct their business as to infringe 


| 


the equal rights of individuals or the general well-being of the State. | 


6. The General Assembly to have no power to authorize corpora- 
tions, by contract, agreement, or otherwise, to defeat or lessen com- 
petition in their respective businesses, or to encourage monopoly. 

7. No railroad company shall give or pay any rebate or bonus in 
the nature thereof, directly or indirectly, or do any act to mislead or 
deceive the publie as to the real rates charged or received for freights 


or pussave, 


5. The liability of railroad corporations as common carriers shall 
never be limited. 
6. The exercise of the power of eminent domain shall never be so 


of corporations the same as of individuals. 

7. The Legislature shall pass laws to prevent abuses, and prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortion in charges of railroad companies. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania of 1875 declares that— 

1. Railroads are public highways. 

2. Railroad companies are common carriers. 

3. They shall receive and transport each other's passengers, ton- 
nage, and cars, loaded or empty, without delay or discrimination. 

4. All individuals, associations, and corporations shall have equal 
right to have persons and property transported over railroads, and no 
undue or unreasonable discrimination shall be made in charges for, or 
in facilities for, transportation of freight or passengers. 

5. Persons and property transported over any railroad shall be 
delivered at any station at charges not exceeding the charges for 
transportation of persons and property of the same class, in the same 
direction, to any more distant station. 

6. Norailroad corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or managers 
of any railroad, shall consolidate the stock, property, or franchises 
of such corporation with, or lease or purchase the works of fran 


| chises of, or in any way control any other railroad corporation own- 


ing or having under its control a parallel or competing line. 

7. No incorporated company doing business as & common carrier 
shall, direetly or indirectly, prosecute or engage in mining or mant- 
facturing articles of transportation over its works, 
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s No such company shall, directly or indirectly, engage in any 
other business than as common carriers, or hold or acquire lands, free- 
hold or leasehold, directly or indirectly, except such as shall be neces- 
<ary for carrying on its business, 
~ g No discrimination in charges or facilities for transportation 
shall be made between transportation companies and individuals, 
or in favor of either by abatement, drawback, or otherwise, and no 
railroad company or lessee, manager, or employé thereof shall make 
any preferences in furnishing cars or motive power, 

id, No railroad company shall grant free passes, or passes at a dis- 
count, to any person except officers or employés of the company. 

The constitution of Texas of 1876 declares that— 

1. Railroad companies shall receive and transport each other’s pas- 


sengers, tonnage, and cars, loaded or empty, without delay or dis- | 


crimination. 

9, That railroads are public highways. 

3. That railroads are common carriers. 

4, The Legislature shall pass laws to correct abuses and prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortion in rates of freight and passen- 
vey tariffs on railroads. 
°5 And shall pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on railroads. 

6. No railroad corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or man- 
agers of any railroad corporation shall consolidate the stock, prop- 
erty, or franchises of such corporation with, or lease or purchase the 
works or franchises of, or in any way control any railroad corpora- 
tion owning or having under its control a parallel or competing line. 

7. No officer of a railroad corporation shall act as an ofticer of any 
other railroad corporation owning or having the control of a parallel 
or competing line. 

SCHEDULES. 

The railroad advocates have attempted to alarm the fears of the 

ommittee by wonderful stories of the evil effects which would be 
produced by the enforcement of the provision of this bill, which re- 
guires the railroad companies to post up schedules of rates and 
charges at their several depots. Let us see what there is in this. 
[hey now profess that they do substantially what this section of this 
jill requires them to do; that is, that they fix and post up schedules 
of their rates. If they do this now, what wrong can there be in the 
waking of this requirement? If they do not do this, but, on the 
contrary, keep their rates secret from the public, so as the better to 

nable them to levy unequal or unjust exactions on that commerce, 
then, on every principle of reason and right, they ought to be com- 
pelled to do it. Another consideration which makes this require- 
went necessary is that this schedule furnishing their rates furnishes 
it the same time an important part of the evidence upon which they 
may be convicted of violating the law by disregarding their rates 
aud discriminating between shippers as to rates. Anda knowledge 
of this fact is no doubt the real cause of their opposition to this sec- 
tion, instead of the inconvenience of its requirements as they now 
suggest. 

WATER-WAYS. 

lhe railroad men complain that, while this bill proposes to regu- 
late the interstate commerce on the railroads it makes no provision 
ior the regulation of commerce on the water-ways. What is the ne- 
cessity for regulating the rates of transportation of commerce on the 

pen water-ways of the country—the navigable rivers, the lakes, and 
the bays? They are now free public highways of commerce, which 

ill may navigate who will. No person and no company has or can 
have exclusive control of them as these corporations do have the ex- 
clusive control of the railroads. And, so far, the people have been 

ible safely to rely on the competition between the different vessel- 
owners Who navigate the public waters for that competition which 
has secured to them reasonable freight rates and freedom from un- 
just discrimination. So far no act of Congress has been necessary to 
secure these ends. But Congress has the same power over the water 

is over the land transportation of interstate commerce. And if the 
tine shall ever come when the navigation of these waters shall be- 
come a monopoly, either because some person or company has ob- 
tained the exclusive ownership of the vessels used for such naviga- 
‘ion, or for any other cause, Congress will no doubt legislate to 


a. . : . 
oridge such monopoly powers, as I now ask for the abridgment of 


‘le monopoly powers of the railroads. 

We are constantly told that the great lakes and the Mississippi River 
loree rates down to the lowest point by the competition of water 
‘transportation which they afford; and that if this bill shall be passed 
‘te railroads will be ruined by this competition. In reply to this I 
aave to say that the great lakes and the Mississippi River were put 
‘here they are by the God of nature, not by my bill, and their value 
an people as commercial highways is too great for computation 
‘ansportation is true, and this is a great blessing. They furnish 
“inpeting lines of transportation now. They will do no more if this 
‘ll shall become a law. And the railroads will be as free to make 
~ through rates if this bill shall become a law as they are now. 
vitit does not satisfy these railroad companies that they will be left 
ea freely with the water-ways at fair and reasonable rates, 
re all the advantages of quicker dispatch and the choice of mar- 
‘Sf this bill shall become a law. That is not what they want. 

*y Wish and intend, in the future as in the past, if they can, to 


‘figures. That they are the means of the reduction of the cost of | 
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| have a monopoly of the vast through freights during the seasons when 
| the water-ways are frozen up, in winter and spring; and then dur- 
| ing the summer and fall months, when the water-ways are open to 
| navigation, they propose to carry this volume of through freights 
as low at least as the water routes, and at less than paying rates, 
and in this way to control this transportation at all seasons. And 
to enable them to do this they mean to increase the cost of transpor- 
tation at points east of Chicago and Saint Louis, in Illinois, and in 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York to an amount above 
what it should pay, in order to make up the deficiency in their rev- 
enues caused by the undercharges on throngh rates. 
Among the just and wise provisions of the Federal Constitution is 
the one in the fifth amendment to that instrument, which provides: 


Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


So, even for a public use one part of the people could not be re- 

| quired to pay for the carriage of the freights of another part of the 
people. But the railroads would require them to do so for a mere 
private use, There is no power in this country, not even in the Fed- 
eral or State governments, which can do this by lawful authority. 
It can only be done by force or fraud. These railroads propose to do 
this as a mere matter of policy on their part, in violation of all law 
and of all morality. Will you, my brethren of the committee, aid 
them in doing this? That is undoubtedly what is meant by their 
clamor on this subject, and by their misrepresentations of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The railroad advocates have so often complained before you of the 
competition of the water-ways as to assure us they would be glad to 
see anything done which would embarrass and make more costly 
our water navigation. 


COMPETITION OF THE CANADA RAILROADS, 


It would seem there is but one thing which comes as near as the 
Reagan bill to giving railroad men and advocates the nightmare, and 
that is the fear of the competition of the Canada railroads. They 
have rung the changes on this subject in every imaginable form. They 
have even frightened General Alexander with the fear that the com- 
petition of the Canada railroads will seriously reduce the profits of 
his railroads in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. Such fears, based 
on such brilliant conceptions, and supported by such splendid rheto- 
ric as these gentlemen have employed, ought to excite our sympa- 
thy—the fears, I mean, not the facts. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, from Detroit, Michigan, by 
way of Montreal, Canada, to Portland, Maine, is eight hundred and 
fifty-six mileslong. Its connection by way of Montreal with Boston, 
Massachusetts, is a little longer. Its extension from Port Huron, 
Michigan, to Chicagoisthree hundred and thirty miles. This, added 
to the eight hundred and fifty-six miles, makes the distance from 
Chicago to Portland eleven hundred and eighty-six miles. In the 
greater portion of its length it runs through a country sparsely pop- 
ulated, and witha limited commerce. Its equipmentsand the amount 
of its rolling stock are nothing like so great as are either those of 
the New York Central, the Erie, or the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 
these causes, as well as because of its greater length, and the greater 
amount of interruption from frosts and snows, and because it crosses 
the Saint Lawrence River twice, once on ferry-boats, a long ferriage, 
it cannot carry as large amounts of freight or carry that freight as 
cheaply at paying rates as either of the above-named three trunk 
roads on the south side of the lakes and of the Saint Lawrence. 

By the New York Central and by the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads the distance between New York and Chicago is about nine 
hundred miles. The equipments of these roads are of the best; their 
rolling stock is abundant; they pass through densely populated 
States, of great wealth, and with very large local business; they 
avoid the crossing and recrossing of the Saint Lawrence River. 
These lines of road are nearly three hundred miles shorter from Chi- 
cago to New York than the Grand Trunk from Chicago to Portland. 
These three trunk roads south of the lakes, as well as the Baltimore 

| and Ohio Road, have in manyrespects the decided advantage of the 

| Grand Trunk Road in fair competition. Either of them is prepared 
| to carry more freight, to carry it cheaper and more expeditiously, 

| and to better markets than the Grand Trunk by way of Montreal. 

| Yet, all at once, the railroad men who manage the trunk lines south 
of the lakes have become wonderfully alarmed at the dangers of the 
| competition of the Canada railroads. 
But it may be said the branch of the Grand Trunk Road coming 

from the Northwest to Buftalo furnishes a route but little longer be- 

| tween Chicago and New York than the trunk lines south of the 
| lakes. But it is longer, and for more than two hundred miles it 
| passes through a country with much less population, wealth, and 
commerce than that through which the competing lines south of the 
| lakes pass. And this line, too, has its long ferriage at Port Huron, 
| and has again to cross the Niagara at Butfalo, and it would be de- 
| pendent on the New York Central and the Erie for its connections at 
| Buffalo, and hence could not compete with them for the Chicago 
| freights against their consent. 

The Canada Southern Railroad is another of those Canadian roads 
whose competition is so much feared, as these gentlemen tell us, by 
the trunk lines south of the lakes. It is three hundred and ninety- 
two miles long; extending along the southern border of Canada, 


em? 


from the Detroit River to Buffalo, New York. Its president is Will- 
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iam H. Vanderbilt, of New York. Its vice-president and treasurer 
is Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York. And yet we are left to under- 


stand from the speeches of Messrs. Fink, Blanchard, Depew, and the | 


balance, that these Vanderbilts are dreadfully afraid of the compe- 
tition of these Canada roads if the Reagan bill shall become a law. 
Why this insincere dealing with the committee ? 

Mr. Poor’s Railroad Manual of 1880, always in the interest of the 
railroads, right or wrong, tells us that the Chicago and Canada South- 
ern Railroad came under the control of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company November 1,1879. The Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern extends from Buffalo to Chicago along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie from Buffalo to Toledo, and from thence to 
Chicago, and is five hundred and forty miles long. 
William H. Vanderbilt, who is also the president of the Canada South- 
ern, Its vice-presidents and all its officers are citizens of the United 
States. The Canada Southern is under their control. This same 
William H. Vanderbilt is the president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, which connects with both the above-named 
railroads at Buffalo. New York Yet Mr. Depew. who appeared be- 
fore you as its attorney and told us he was a director in the last- 
named road, and Mr. Albert Fink, the great railroad expert, and an 
employé of that railroad, and Mr. Blanchard, of the Erie Railroad, 
told you of the terror with which they looked on the dangers of the 
competition of the Canada Southern Road, of which Mr. Vanderbilt 
is president, with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, of which 
he is also president. So we dispose of the bugaboo of the dangers of 
competition of the Canada railroads. 


tions, which each member can answer to himself at his leisure: First, 
do these gentlemen wish to be understood, as some of their arguments 
would seem to imply, and especially that of Mr. Depew, that these 
American officers and controllers of the Canada Southern Railroad, 
having also the control of its western connections with Chicago, and 


Its president is | 
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it is conveyed, the power of Congress to regulate it exists, and this 
is the power which it is intended by this bill to execute. 

This being so, any commerce shipped from Duluth, from Chicago, 
from Detroit, from Toledo, or other point on the lakes, or in States 
outside of the boundaries of the State of New York by way of Buf- 
falo, the northern terminus, to the city of New York, the southern 
terminus of the New York Central Railroad, is interstate commerce, 
and would come under the provisions of this bill, from its point of 
shipment to its point of destination, as fully and completely while 
passing over the New York Central from Buffalo to New York, as if 
sent wholly over railroads from one of these points to the other. The 
fact of its being carried by water from one of the points named to 
Buffalo does not oust the jurisdiction of Congress when it reaches 
the Central Railroad because that road is wholly within the State 
of New York. 

This is a sufficient answer to the criticisms on this feature of the 
bill. But there are others. The Erie Railroad Company has its 
main connection with the water transportation of the lakes at Dun- 
kirk, on Lake Erie, as shown by Poor’s Manual, near to where the 
New York Central has its connection with the lake transportation 
at Buffalo, and gets its full share of this lake commerce. Indeed, it 
runs sixteen steamers and two sloops on the lakes in connection with 
itsrailroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad has its connection with the 
lake commerce at Erie, doing its full share of the carrying of lake 
commerce. And its line between Philadelphia, its eastern and tide- 
water terminus, and Erie on Lake Erie, is entirely within the State of 


| Pennsylvania, and occupies exactly the position which the New York 
On these facts I subinit to the members of the committee two ques- | 


of its eastern connections with the eastern cities, and of the com- | 


peting lines south of the lakes, are managing and controlling it in the 


interest of Canadian commerce and British capital; or are they man- | 


aging and controlling it in the interest of their own roads and of 
American commerce and American capital? The second is, do these 
gentlemen, in the discussion of this point, mean that you shall know 
the real facts, or do they mean, presuming on your ignorance of 
them, to deceive you? 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

Much stress has been laid on the question of the exceptional con- 
dition of the New York Central Railroad by many of the gentlemen 
representing the railroad interests, because, as alleged, it is entirely 
within the State of New York, and can carry the through freight 
from the West, coming to it at Buffalo by the water transportation 
of the great lakes, free from the influence of this bill, while the other 
trunk roads, carrying western through freight, will be subject to the 


provisions of the bill, and will therefore be discriminated against by | 
The first inquiry which | 


the bill in favor of the New York Central. 
should legitimately arise in your minds on this statement of facts is, 
if this be so, why should Mr. Depew, Mr. Fink, and the others, rep- 
resenting the interests of that road, which it is assumed is to have 
these advautages over the other trunk roads, so vehemently denounce 
and oppose this bill? Is it common for men, and of all men for rail- 
road men, to oppose and denounce, as the representatives of the Cen- 
tral road have this bill, ameasure calculated to give them special and 
great advantages over their competitors? 
tions, to all fair men and logical minds, is their answer in the nega- 
tive. 

The next answer to this position is, that the gentlemen taking it 


misunderstand and mistake the provisions, meaning, and effect of | 
They assume that the object of the bill is to regulate rail- | 


the bill. 
roads. I haverepeatedly stated on former occasions, and during this 
discussion, that it is not the purpose of the bill to provide for the 
regulation of railroads ; that Congress has no power to regulate the 
corporate rights and franchises of railroads in the States, to regulate 
railroads because they are railroads; that the power conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution is to regulate the commerce among the 
States. And this is the power which it is the purpose of this bill, as 
shown by its own provisions, to execute. That when commerce is 
consigned from a point in one State to a point in another State, or 
to a foreign country, it becomes ipso facto, by force of the Constitu- 
tion, commerce among the States, between the States, interstate 
commerce, and the State power of regulation is lost, and the exclu- 


made, as shown by the State freight tax case in 15 Wallace, in the 


case of the Erie Railway Company vs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wallace, and | 


in that of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad Company vs. Husen, 
referred to in an earlier part of this argument. And these cases and 
others show that such commerce remains interstate commerce, and 
subject to Congressional regulation alone, from the point of shipment 
to its point of destination, whether it passes over one or many rail- 
roads, whether these roads be situated in one State only or pass 
through two or more States, or whether the commerce on its passage 
is conveyed wholly on railroad or partly by railroads and partly by 
water transportation. It being the commerce primarily which Con- 
gress regulates and has power to regulate, and not the means or 
vehicle in which it is conveyed, it does not matter by what means 


Central does on this question. All three of these roads have like 
advantages in carrying the lake commerce, the through business by 
way of the lakes, They exercise and enjoy equally these similar 
advantages. They are all subject to the same competition and laws 
of competition in connection with this great through business, whether 
it goes wholly by rail or partly by rail and partly by lake. Each of 
them has its connections, both by rail and by the great lakes, with 
Chicago and other competing pointsin the West. And this bill would 
subject them all alike to the regulating power of Congress. They 
compete with each other and with the Canada roads, and with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Road now. And if this bill shall become a law 
they will then compete with each other on equal terms, just as they 
do now, no more, no less. But they all make common cause against 
the passage of this bill, not because in fact it would give any one of 
them an advantage over any other, but because, for reasons of their 


| own, hostile to the interests of the general public, they wish to re- 


tain and exercise their monopoly powers for their own aggrandize- 
ment, free from the regulating power of Congress, to be exercised 
for the benefit and protection of the people. 

There is one subject that I think I left in a shape requiring explana- 
tion. The point wasmade, and correctly made, by Governor Brown, 
that the cases which I had referred to as sustaining the principles 
of this bill did not decide that particular question. I have said that 
he made a correct statement on that point, because there was no law 
of this express kind for the court to pass upon ; and when I say that 
those decisions sustain the principles of this bill I mean that if the 
reasoning which I have read, in the opinions from which I have 
quoted, is not sound law, then it was impossible for the court to 
have decided the precise cases in point as it did decide them, and it 
is because that reasoning made it necessary to make those decisions 
as they were made, that I insist that the decisions have developed 


The asking of these ques- | tully the power of Congress in the matter. 


I shall commence this morning by inviting the attention of the 


| committee to what I have to say on the remedial provisions of the 





| 


| officers and agents, as common felons. 


bill before us. 
REMEDIAL PROVISIONS. 


The remedies provided in this bill for the punishment of those who 
may violate its provisions have been denounced with great bitter- 
ness by the railroad advocates as unjust, excessive, and inquisitorial. 
And several of them have said it proposes to treat the railroads, theit 
They seem to forget that no 
law ever made a felon. It is the violation of law which subjects 
persons to prosecution for offenses, and a conviction which fixes th: 
stain of guilt. And in their heat and zeal they seem to have over- 
looked the fact that the bill affixes no higher grade of oifense to the 
violation of its provisions than a misdemeanor, and does not even 
provide for imprisonment for violation of its provisions; it only pro- 
vides for the imposition of fines onconviction, and these by no meats 


| excessive, when we consider the power and wealth of these corpora 
sive power of Congress to regulate begins, when a shipment is So | 


tions, and their facilities of inflicting the gravest injuries on society 
and its members. Mk 

The bill makes the doing of anything prohibited, or the refusa’ 
to do anything commanded by it, unlawful. As said in my speec 
of June 1, 1880, it gives three separate remedies against those v10- 
lating its provisions. First, a civil suit by the injured party, who 
upon recovery is entitled to triple damages, and in any case of Te- 
covery the judgment is to be for at least $500. This is so provided 
to discourage the large and powerful corporations in their efforts t 
defeat justice by wearing out poor litigants in court. Second, it pro- 
vides for a qui tam action against offenders against its provisions, ane 
in case of recovery the judgment is to be for not less than $1,000; 
one-half of this penalty, when collected, to go to the informer. But 
these provisions, rigorous as they appear, would not protect the pub- 
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lic and its interests if these companies could keep their books and | 
the mouths of their officers and agents closed. Toovercome this difti- 
culty we provide in the bill that the courts trying civil cases arising | 
under it shall have both legal and equitable powers; that they may | 
compel parties in interest to testify, with the provision that such 
testimony shall not be used against them in criminal prosecutions ; 
and that they shall have all the powers now provided by law to com- 
pel discovery and the production of books and papers. Without 
these provisions no such law can be successfully enforced against 
these corporations. Third, in addition to these remedies this bill | 
also provides for criminal prosecutions against those offending its pro- 
visions ; and in cases of conviction the penalty is to be not less than 
$1,000. 

* Jt will thus be seen that this bill provides plain, specific remedies | 
for the evils under which the people and the commerce of the coun- 
try suffer at the hands of these corporations, and that it provides 
clear and efficient means for the enforcement of its provisions in the 
courts of the country. All this is to be accomplished simply by an 
abridgment of their monopoly powers, and without any interference 
with their legitimate management, or embarrassment to them in doing 
anything which in conscience and right they ought to do. It does | 
not require them to fix high or low rates for freight and charges, but 
only prevents unjust discriminations, and requires and compels them 
tobe impartial and honest. It prohibits them from doing wrong and | 
does not embarrass them indoing right. It touches no subject which 





requires the knowledge and skill of an expert, and only invokes com- 
ynon sense and common honesty for its full, fair enforcement, and for | 
the protection of the people against the enormous wrongs now in- | 
flicted on them by these corporations. 
The denunciations we have listened to of these provisions cannot 

but revive in our memories the old saying that 

No thief e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law. 


I would not in ordinary cases advocate the giving of moieties of | 
penalties to informers, but in this case it seems to be necessary and | 
proper. It was made to appear in the proceedings of the committee 
appointed by the Legislature of New York, known as the Hepburn 
Committee, that merchants and citizens were afraid to appear vol- 
untarily and testify as to discrimination and other wrong-doings by 
the railroad companies, because, if they did so, they would incur 
the displeasure of the railroad officials and be made to suffer by it. 
And this is known to be a common belief throughout the country. 
It is also true that men dependent on the railroads for their trans- | 
portation and success in business are afraid to bring suits against 
or to litigate with the railroad companies. To meet and to overcome 
this difficulty, and to compel the railroads to respect the law, this 
bill provides that the United States district attorneys shall institute 
proceedings, in the nature of civil suits, for the recovery of penalties 
for a violation of the provisions of this bill. As these officers cannot 
be expected to be generally personaliy cognizant of the infraction of 
its provisions, they must often act on the information of others; 
under the provisions of this bill they may prosecute such suits ou 
their information, or when advised ot the violation of the law by the 
affidavit of any reputable citizen. So it is apparent that improper 
and unnecessary prosecutions cannot be set on foot by loose state- 
ments or by irresponsible persons. And it cannot be presumed that 
United States district attorneys would allow themselves to be used 
for mere purposes of wantonness, malice, or to promote speculative 
suits. Ifthe railroad companies avoid violating the law, they can 
be inno danger of prosecutions. 


THE PLAN OF A COMMISSION. 

Several of the railroad advocates have urged on us the plan of pro- 
viding by law for a commission, to be charged with the«luty of in- 
quiring into railroad management, and of reporting to Congress in- 
formation which will enable it to legislate on this subject, as they | 
say, more intelligently than can now be done. Other citizens have 
advocated a commission for the purposes named above, in addition to 
advocating the passage of the bill before us, and to aid in the enforce- 
ment of its provisions, in addition to the collection of information for 
the use of Congress, And some of the members of Congress are in 
favor of each of these plans. My own view is that the bill before us, 
simply for the abridgement of the monopoly powers of these corpora- 
tions; declaring what acts shall be unlawful, and providing for their 
punishment in the courts of the country; which opens our courts to 
hear the complaints and redress the wrongs of every citizen, is the 
Wise, just, efficient, and true policy. But I might defer to the judg- 
nent of others and agree to a commission as an experiment, in addi- 
Uon to what is provided for in this bill, but not as a substitute for it. | 
My fear as to a commission is that it would be more likely to repre- 
sent the interests of the railroad companies than those of the general | 
public. The railroad companies can always combine their influence, | 
either directly, or, if thought more prudent, indirectly, to influence 
the making of the appointment of such commissioners, by whomso- 
ever to be appointed. The body of the people can never act in con- 
cert on such a subject, 

lhe railroad attorneys and advocates claim great credit for the 
action of the trunk lines in their recent selection of three distin- 
guished citizens—Hon. Allen G. Thurman, Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
and Judge Cooly—to adjust differences between them, and perhaps | 





between the eastern cities. If we could have a commission composed 
of these three men, distinguished as they are for their ability, their 
integrity, and their patriotism, and clothed with proper powers, or 
of such men as these, to aid in the enforcement of proper legislation, 
and to collect and furnish to Congress information as a basis for 


| future legislation, I do not doubt that good would come from theit 
| appointment. But who believes the railroad companies would con- 


sent to the appointment of these men, or such as these, clothed with 
proper powers to represent and take care of the interests of the 
people as well as of the railroad companies? 

These trunk railroad companies employed three or four other dis- 
tinguished citizens and railroad experts—Mr. Adams, Mr. Wells, 
General Wright, and Mr. Fink—to settle and control questions ot 


| difference among themselves, and to keep them from warring on each 


other; but their difficulties and wars have gone on all the same as 
if they had not been selected and paid for this service. And it is 
safe to assume that whenever the supposed interest of any one or all 
of these companies shall come in conflict with the judgment and 
advice of this new commission they have appointed, their sugges- 
tions or authority will be no more regarded by them than were those 
of their predecessors. But, if these men were supported by a proper 
law of Congress, they might do real good both for the interests of 
the railroads and the people. 

This, I may add, seems to be peculiarly an era of Congressional 
commissions. We had a commission to settle a controversy about » 


| Presidential election, and the people were cheated. We had what 
| is known as a silver commission, composed of good and able men, 


who went to Europe to learn whether an American Congress should 
authorize the coinage of silver. We have provided for a commission 
on the rights of women, and must await to see whetber it can 
propose an improvement on the laws of God and the experience 
of the world, for six thousand years, and convert women into men. 
We have a commission on the traffic in alcoholic liquors, and must 
await to see to what extent it can promote temperance, and to 
what extent we can safely violate the Constitution of the United 
States. And we have before us a proposition for a commission to re- 
vise the tariff, and must await to see how long it can delay that re- 
vision, and whether it can make our tariff legislation more monstrous 
and unendurable than it is at present. And this is still followed by 
the proposition to create another commission to make inquiries and 
reports in relation to railroad transportation. Whether the object 
of proposing this last cominission is to defeat needed legislation on 
the railroad problem, or to do something of real utility, must be de- 
termined in the future. Whatever may be thought of the value and 
importance of these several commissions and proposed commissions, 
it seems to me the people might, with much advantage to themselves, 
constitute themselves into a commission to retire a sufficient num- 
ber of members of the two Houses of Congress, and send others here 
who can and will legislate on subjects instead of putting them into 
commission to obtain information. 
CONCLUSION, 

I have but little more to say. Iam sure I need not apologize for 
the time I have occupied your attention when it is remembered that 
I am trying to answer weeks of argument before you, made by a 
number of the ablest lawyers and by a number of the ablest railroad 
experts in this country in behalf of the railroad companies. 

The bill before us passed the House of Representatives by a ma- 
jority of 35 during the Forty-fifth Congress. I do not doubt that 
this bill would have passed through the House of the Forty-sixth 
Congress by a much larger majority but for delay in reporting on 
the subject by a committee unfriendly to the measure, It has al- 
ready been four months before the committee which now has it in 
charge—I hope soon to know whether to receive their favorable or 
unfavorable consideration. Undoubtedly the railroad influences are 
doing all they can to keep it from before the House, where the Rep 
resentatives of all the people could consider and pass upon its merits. 
I beg you to make a report on this subject at as early a day as you 
can mature your judgments on it either one way or the other. 

It should not be forgotten that the Legislatures of several of the 
States, including the great States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
have asked the action of Congress on this subject; that the National 
Board of Trade, and boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
many parts of the country, the Grain Receivers’ Association of Chi 
cago, the Millers’ Association of Cincinnati, and a day or two ago 
the Produce Exchange of New York, have asked the action of Con- 
gress on this subject. And that the same has been done by the Na- 
tional Grange, by a number of State and many local granges; and 
by petitions and memorials in unusually great numbers, from man 
ufacturers, merchants, and citizens generally, from all parts of the 
Union. Indeed I think it safe to say that a greater number of peti 


| tions by far have come to Congress asking for action on this subject 


than on any other ever before it for action, and perhaps the large: 
part of them asking for the passage of the particular bill now before 
you, 

In contrast with the extravagant and unreasonable declarations 


| of the railroad attorneys and railroad experts that there is no danger 


in leaving these corporations free to do as they please with all ques- 
tions of railroad transportation, and that it would endanger the in- 
terests of both the railroads and the people for us to legislate to con- 
trol and restrain them, I give the following extracts, showing the 
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opinions of leading public men and newspapers, the representatives 
of the real opinions and of the real interests of the great body of the 

American people. 

In a letter written by Hon. Davip Davis, late a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and now a Senator from Illinois 
and President of the Senate, he says: 

Great corporations and consolidated monopolies are fast seizing the avenues of 
power that lead to the control of the Government. It is an open secret that they 
rule States through procured legislatures and corrupted courts; that they are 
strong in Congress, and that they are unscrupulous in the use of means to conquer 
prejudice and acquire influence. This condition of things is truly alarming, for 
unless it be changed quickly and thoroughly free institutions are doomed to be 
subverted by an oligarchy resting upon a basis of money and of corporate power. 


In a letter written by Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, then and now a 
Senator in Congress, and recently Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, to the Anti-Monopoly League of New York, a little 
over a year ago, he said: 

The channels of thought and the channels of commerce thus owned and con- 
trolled by one man or by a body of men, what is to restrain corporate power or 
to fix a limit to its exactions upon the people? What is then to hinder these men 
from depressing or inflating the value of all kinds of property to suit their caprice 
or avarice, and thereby gathering into their own coffers the wealth of the nation? 
What shall be said of the spirit of a free people who will submit without protest 
to be thus bound hand and foot ? 


Hon, Jeremiah S. Black, formerly a judge of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania and Attorney-General of the United States, in a 
speech delivered before the Anti-Monopoly League of New York, a 
little over a year ago, said: 

All public men must take their side on this question. There can be no neu- 
trals. He that is not for us is against us. Wemust have legal protection against 
theseabuses. This agitation once begun and the magnitude of the grievance being 
understood, it will force our rulers to give usa remedy against it. The monopolies 
will resist with all their arts and influences, but fifty million of people, in process 
of time, will learn the important fact that they are tifty million strong. 


Governor Porter, of Indiana, in a message tothe Legislature of that 
State, last January was a year, said: 

In my judgment the Republic cannot live long inthe atmosphere which now sur- 
rounds the ballot-box. Moneyed corporations, to secure favorable legislation for 
themselves, are taking an active part in elections by furnishing large sums of 
money to corrupt the voter and purchase special privileges from the Government. 
If money can control the decision at the ballot-box it will not be long until it can 
control its existence. 

Daniel Webster, whose fame could not be increased by affixing a 
title to his name, said, long ago: 

The freest Government cannot long endure where the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of poe in the hands of the few, and to render the 
masses of the people poor and dependent. 

The New York Times newspaper, discussing the question of the 
encroachments of corporate power, last May, said : 

It is not only absorbing to itself the fruits of labor and the gains of trade and 
piling up wealth in the hands of a few, but it is controlling legislation and endeav- 
oring to sway the decisions of courts in its own interest. We are now at a stage 
in the contest where the people may vindicate the authority and place these cor- 
porations under the regulation of the law. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, in a recent editorial, said: 


There is pretty general feeling that the continent of America was not discovered 
by Columbus, and civil liberty established by the fathers of the Republic, to the 
end that 50,000,000 of people might be made tributary to a band of railroad mag- 
nates, or that farmers, artisans, and merchants might by hard work and keen 
competition raise up a dozen Vanderbilts, with several hundred millions of dollars. 
Those who entertain this feeling have become persuaded that the time has arrived 
for the industrious masses of this country to protect themselves, if they ever in- 
tend to do so. It certainly will not he easier after the adversary has grown 
stronger. In this contest every delay is to the disadvantage of the people. Let 
the issue be deferred for a few years. and nothing but a revolution as violent as 
that of France will overthrow the oppression. Of all misleading delusions, there 
is none more mischievous than the notion that popular suffrage and popular power 
are synonymous, Given the means of bribing multitudes, of intimidating others, 
of wrecking opponents, coupled with actual possession of the Government, and 
adverse sentiment must be paralyzed. If the suffrage is to be our salvation it 
must be npeees sharply while there are still odds on the side of unbought and 
unterrorized manhood. 

The late President James A. Garfield, who voted for this bill in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, and whose death we have so recently been 
called to lament, in discussing the railroad problem and its effect 
on our Government and people, a few years ago, said: 

The modern barons. more poe than their military prototypes, own our 
greatest highways and levy tribute at will upon all our vast industries. And, as 
the old feudalism was finally controlled and subordinated only by the combined 
efforts of the kings and the people of the free cities and towns, so our modern 
feudalism can be subordinated to the public good only by the great body of the 
people, acting through their Government by wise and just laws. 

I might multiply such evidences of opinion of impartial, disinter- 
ested, and patriotic men of all parts of the country ; and I invite you 
to contrast them with the interested, selfish opinions of railroad 
lawyers and railroad managersand experts, paid for by the railroads 
out of money wrung from the hard earnings of people engaged in 
other vocations. Do you think such a question can be whistled down 
the wind by the vast throng of mercenaries who infest the halls and 
corridors and committee-rooms of Congress, for the purpose of influ- 
encing the action of members whenever this question comes up for 
consideration ? 

The wishes of the people on this subject may be bafiled and delayed 
for a time on pretexts reasonable or unreasonable. But when we 
consider the magnitude of the interest involved; that the transpor- 
tation of not less than three thousand million dollars’ worth of com- 
merce annually, in which 50,000,000 people are interested; that the 
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larger part of this is interstate commerce; that in all the world’s 
history so much of interest has not been left without the protection 
of law, and to the mercy of a class of persons interested in levying 
the largest exactions on it; and when we consider the principles in- 
volved and the probable, nay, the almost inevitable consequences to 
the property interests, the prosperity, the happiness, and ultimately 
the dangers to ourliberties and form of government, I say to yon, in 
all seriousness, action by Congress on this subject cannot much longer 
be delayed. So many interests are so constantly affected that all men 
must see a solution of this problem must come; and I do not think 
it can ever come through a more just or more conservative measure 
than the one now before you. 

This measure was not conceived in hostility to the railroads. Their 
great value as a means of progress and prosperity are fully under- 
stood by all. No good citizen could wish to cripple or to harm them. 
No one would hail with more pleasure than myself their prosperity. 
My judgment is that the passage of the bill before us would benefit 
them, while it would benefit and protect the people. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 12882, 
On the bill to regulate interstate commerce. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have introduced a bill which is now pending before 
the Committee on Commerce, along with other bills on the same sub- 
ject, intended to provide proper regulations by law for commerce by 
railroad among the several States. There is no subject in which the 
people of the nation are more vitally interested and on which [itirmly 
believe they desire that Congress should take judicious but prompt 
and decisive action. 

This proposed legislation is based upon the third clause of section 
8 of article 1 of the Federal Constitution, which declares that— 

Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

In the discussion of the subject I will consider— 

First. The character, extent, and object of the power granted to 


Congress under the Constitution as ascertained by the decisions of 


the courts and the history of the subject. 

Second. The nature of the vested rights claimed by railroads char- 
tered by the several States and built by private capital, and to what 
extent those rights can be affected by the State Legislatures and by 
Congress. 

Third. The manner in which the power of Congress should be 
exercised and how far the bills under consideration tend to establish 
expedient and justifiable regulations of interstate commerce, 

Under the first proposition I maintain that— 

1. The power of Congress extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse among the several States, but does not extend to com- 
merce which its completely internal. 

The leading case which construes this portion of the Constitution 
is that of Gibbon vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton, 1,) wherein Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

The subject to be regulated is commerce; and our Constitution being, as was 
aptly said at the bar, one of enumeration and not of definition, to ascertain the 
extent of the power it becomes necessary to settle the meaning of the word. 

The counsel of the appellee would limit it to tratiic, to buying and selling, or the 
interchange of commodities, and do not admit that it comprehends navigation. 
This would restrict a general term, applicable to many objects, to one of its sig- 
nifications. Commerce undoubtedly is traftic; but it is something more—it is in- 


tercourse. It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of 


nations in all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on 
that intercourse. 

To what commerce does this power extend? The Constitution informs us, to 
commerce “ with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes."” It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words compre- 
hend every species of commercial intercourse between the United States and for- 
eign nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any 
other to which this power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, 
as the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every part of which is indicated 
by the term. If this be the admitted meaning of the word in its application to for- 
eign nations, it must carry the same meaning throughout the sentence, and remain 
a unit, unless there be some plain, intelligible cause which alters it. ‘The object 
to which the power is next applied is to commerce ‘among the several States. 
The word “among” means intermingled with. A thing which is among others is 
intermingled with them. Commerce among the States cannot stop at the external 
boundary line of each State, but may be introduced into the interior. 

It is not intended to say that these words comprehend that commerce which is 
completely internal, which is carried on between man and man in a State, or be- 
tween difierent parts of the same State, and which does not extend to or affect 
other States. Such a power would be inconvenient, and certainly is not necessary. 
Comprehensive as the word “among” is, it may very properly be restricted to 
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¢hat commerce which concerns more States than one. The phrase is not one 
which would probably have been selected te indicate the completely interior trattie 
of @ State, because it is not an apt phrase for that purpose ; and the enumeration 

the particular classes of commerce to which the power was to be extended would 
not have been made had the intention been to extend the power to every descrip- 
tion. ‘Che enumeration presupposes something not enumerated, and that some- 
thing, if we regard the language or the subject of the sentence, must be the exclu- 
svely internal commerce of a State. 

"The genius and character of the whole Government seem to be that its action is 
+o be applied to all the external concerns of the naticn and to those internal con- 
eerns which affect the States generally, but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State which do not affect other States, and with which it is not 
»vecessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some of the general powers of 
the Government. The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be con- 
.idered as reserved for the State itself. 

This principle is, if possible, still more clear when applied to commerce “ among 
the several States.” They either join each other, in which case they are separated 
iy a mathematical line, or they are remote from each other, in which case other 
States lie between them. What is ‘‘commerce” among them, and how is it to be 
conducted? Cana trading expedition between two adjoining States commence 
and terminate outside of each? And if the trading intercourse between two 
states remote from each other, must it not commence in one, terminate in the other, 
ind probably pass through athird? Commerce among the Siates must of neces- 
sity he commerce with the States. 

Judge Redfield, in his able and exhaustive work on the law of rail- 
ways, (pages 720-722,) says : 

fhe natural import and construction of the terms of the Constitution would not 
seem to admit of much doubt, judging from the language merely. The meaning 
of the word ‘‘ commerce” at the time the Constitution was adopted must have been 
detinitely settled and well enough understood. The word, as well understood, is 
derived from the Latin commercium, aud which is found almost in its original form 
pn most of the languages of modern Europe. It means, in its most literal sense, 
intercourse and exchange both of persons and commodities. It is more nearly 
synonymous With traflic than with any other word in the language, probably. Its 
creat natural divisions for ages have been foreign and inland. The regulation of 
all the former and that portion of the latter which extended beyond the limits of a 
single State was, as we have seen, by the organic law of our National Government 
secured to the nation, and the remainder was naturally left to the particular State 
where it exclusively existed. 

It is obvious that the purpose of the provision was not to be confined to future 
commerce carried on in the same mode it then was, ¢. e., by ship and boat naviga- 
tion propelled exclusively by wind. If that had been so, the provision could not 
jave been applied to that large portion of commerce now carried on by steam-power, 
which has creed become very considerable, and is constantly increasing in a 
rupidly-advancing ratio. 

. * * 





fhe fact that the entire subject of regulating all commerce among the different 
States, including all the means and appliances by which it was carried on, was 
ommitted to Congress, and that thereafter the States were to have no concurrent 
action in the regulation of the same, would seem to reduce the question of Con- 
cress having the power of regulating interstate railway traffic to the single inquiry 
shether it forms any portion of the commerce of the country which requires to be 
egulated at all. Those who assume to argue that Congress has no power toregu- 
te the traffic upon these extended lines of railway, reaching from one end of the 
mtothe other, must, if they would meet the question fairly, either say the 
ic on these extended lines of railway, amounting to many millions annually, 
probably ten times as much as the entire commerce of the country at the time of 






ihe adoption of the Constitution, is not commerce at all, or, ifit be, is not subject | 


to any regulation or control whatever. For it is certain the States have neither 
the power nor capacity to regulate to any purpose, or with any efticiency, this inter- 
state railway traftic. It must, then, come under the control of Congress or be left 
to its own devices and impulses—an experiment never yet tried in any other coun- 


In the Passenger cases, in 1849, Judge McClean held that— 


\ll commercial action within the limits of a State which does not extend to any 

ther State or foreign country is exclusively under State regulation. 

2. The power is exclusively vested in Congress, and no part of it 

cuains to the States ; and laws made in pursuance of this power are 
supreme, and State laws must yield to this supremacy. 

Judge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, (page 
o6,) after referring to Gibbons vs. Ogden, and other cases upon the 
6 ibject, Says: 

It is not doubted that Congress has the power to go beyond the general regula- 
‘ons of commerce which it is accustomed to establish, and to descend to the most 
uinute directions if it shall be deemed advisable; and that to whatever extent 
sround shall be covered by those directions, the exercise of State power is ex- 

wled. Congress may establish police regulations as well as the State, confining 

clr operation to subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution. 

Judge Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 1067, says: 


rhe power to regulate commerce is general and unlimited in its terms. 
he full power to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power, and 
vaves no residuum, A grant of the whole is incompatible with the existence of 
nght in another to any part of it. A grant of a power to regulate necessarily 
exc] _— the action of all others who would perform the same operation on the 
same thing. 


The power is coextensive with the subject on which it acts, and 
‘not be stopped at the external boundaries of a State, but must 
liter its interior. 

Y ; . - - . 

i What is known as the license cases, (5 Howard, 504-599,) Mr. 
‘ticeCatron, in speaking of the powers of Congress in this respect, 
RAYS: 

Che power given to Congress is unrestricted and broad as the subjects to which 
ates; it extends to all lawful commerce with foreign nations, and in the same 
‘s to all lawful commerce among the States, and ‘‘ among’? means between two 

euly. as well as among more than two. If it was otherwise, then an intermediate 
cht interdict and obstruct the transportation of imports over it to a third 
and thereby impair the general power. 


In t] 
lustice Marshall Says: 


Qtas 
f 


Wat, then, is the extent of a power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
hong the several States? 


nel it was declared to be complete in itself, and to acknowledge no limitations 
‘ (han are prescribed by the Constitution. The power is coextensive with the 


enter its interior. 


liestion was considered in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, (9 Wheat. Rep.,) | 


‘which it acts, and cannot be stopped at the external boundary ofa State, | 
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e case of Brown vs. Maryland, (12 Wheaton, 419-446,) Chief- 


| 


4, The object of investing this power in the General Government 
was to insure uniformity against discriminating State legislation, 
and to prevent embarrassing restrictions by any State. The idea of 
securing equality and freedom in the transportation of articles of 
trade from one State to another was the prominent and controlling 
one in the minds of the framers of the Constitution when they com- 
mitted the regulation of interstate commerce to Congress. 

In the case of the Reading Railroad vs. Pennsylvania, (15 Wallace, 
232,) Judge Strong says: 

Beyond all question the transportation of freight, or of the subjects of commerce 
for the purpose of exchange or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. This has 
never been doubted, and probably the eae eee of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. A power to prevent embarrassing restrictions by any Stato 
was the thing desired. 


In Railroad Company vs. Richmond, (19 Wallace, 589,) Judge Field 
Bays: 


The power to regulate commerce among the several States was vested in Con- 
gress in order to secure equality and freedom in commercial intercourse against 
discriminating State legislation; it was never intended that the power should be 
exercised so as to interfere with private contracts not designed at the time they 
were made to create impediments to such intercourse. 


In Welton vs. Missouri, (1 Otto, 275,) Judge Field says: 


It will not be denied that that portion of commerce with foreign countries and 
between the States which consists in transportation and exchange of commodities 
is of national importance, and admits and requires uniformity of regulation. The 
very object of investing this power in the General Government was to insure this 
uniformity against discriminating State legislation. 


The question is also discussed and decided by Mr. Justice Miller 


| in thecase of Gray rs. The Clinton Bridge Company. From that case 


we quote as follows: 

The railroad now shares with the steamboat the monopoly of the carrying trade. 
The one has, with great benefit, been subject to the control of salutary Congres 
sional legislation, because it is an instrument of commerce. Is there any reason 
why the other should not?) However this question may be answered in regard to 
that commerce which is conducted wholly within the limits of a State, and is, there 
fore, neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the States, it seems to me that 
where these roads become parts of great highways of our Union, transporting a 


; commerce which embraces many States, and destined, as some of these roads are, 


to become the channels through which the nations of Europe and Asia shall inter 
change their commodities, there can be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is 
to regulate commerce, both with foreign nations and among the States, and that to 
refuse to do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most important duties of the 
Federal Government. As already intimated, the shackles with which the different 
States fettered commerce in their selfish efforts to benefit themselves at the ex 
pense of their confederates was one of the main causes which led to the formation 
of our present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that commerce since it has 
been placed exclusively under the control of the Federal Government has justitied 
the wisdom of our fathers. 


It is also a part of the history of this portion of the Constitution 
that the weakness of the confederation arose from the embarrassing 
legislation passed by the several States against the commerce of each 
other, and to remedy this the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution was called perhaps for more than any other reason. In 
the convention, when the clause in reference to commerce between 


| the States was under consideration, it was moved to insert the words 


‘*sole and exclusive” before the word “ power;” but the motion was 
defeated by a vote of six to five. 

In 1866 Congress, in conformity to these views of the power dele- 
gated to it, passed a law compelling all railroads running through 
States to connect with all other railroads, so as to form continuous 
lines in the transportation of passengers, troops, Government supplies, 
mails, freight, and property on their way through one State to an- 
other. 

WHAT LIMITATIONS ARE ON THE POWER? 

Il. The character and extent of the power having been determined, 
how far is it limited or restricted by the vested rights of railways 
chartered by the several States and built by private capital? The 
States themselves are prevented by the Federal Constitution from 
passing any “law impairing the obligation of contracts” and by the 
same Constitution Congress is prevented from depriving any person 
of his property ‘‘ without due process of law,” and from taking “ pri- 
vate property for public use without just compensation.” The States 
and the General Government are also subject to that great funda- 
mental charter which Hallam calls “the keystone of English liber- 
ty,” wherein it is declared that— 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of his freehold or lib 
erties or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled or any other wise damaged, nor will 
we pass upon him nor send upon him but by lawful judgment of his peers or by 
the ow of the land. 

Judge Redfield, in his work on Railways, (volume 2, page 406,) says: 


The British Parliament is omnipotent, but never exercises its power in viola 
tion of vested rights. In the United States the several State Legislatures are ex 
pressly prohibited from passing any law “impairing the obligation of contracts 
which has been construed to contain a prohibition against taking away or impail 
ing the exercise of any of the essential franchises of a corporation. ‘This rule ob 
tains practically in Great Britain. In this country the question in regard to what 
is to be considered an essential franchise of a corporation is one adinitting of almost 
indefinite range of construction or discretion. 


The same learned author, inthe most exhaustive and ela! 
ion, delivered by him in Thorpe rs. R. & B. R. W., (2 
140,) says: 

It is admitted that the essential franchise of a corporation is recogn! 


orate opin 
Vermont, 
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| best authorities as private property and cannot be taken without compensation 
even for private use. Ali the cases agree that the indispensable franchises of a 
corporation cannot be destroyed or essentially moditied. This is the very point 


upon which the ieading case of Dartmouth Coliege vs. Woodward (4 Wheaton, 


| 518) was decided, and which every well-considered case in this country maintaius. 
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The highest courts of a large number of States hold that— 


The charter of a private corporation is a contract between the government and 
the corporators, and the Legislature cannot repeal or impair or alter the rights and 
privileges conferred by the charter against the consent of the corporators and with- 
out its default. (6 Georgia, 130; 25 Illinois, 353; 15 B. Mon., 426; 14 Mississippi, 
599; 27 Idem, 517; 11 New Hampshire, 19; 18 New Jersey, Equity, 178; 9 Wend., 
351; 13 Iredell, L., 75; 6 Pennsylvania, 86; 13 Pennsylvania, 133; 11 Vermont, 632; 
21 Illinois, 53: 26 Missouri, 441; 27 Vermont, 140. See also 1 Ohio St., 591-622 
Texas 


In Sheets r 
When an act of incorporation is repealed few questions of difficulty can arise. 
Equity takes charge of all the property and effects which survive the dissolution, 


and administers them as a trust fund primarily for the creditors. If anything is 
left it goes to the stockholders. (Curran vs. State, 15 Howard, 304.) 





80.) 


*. Ohio (5 Otte, 319) Judge Swayne says: 


Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the opinion of the court in Shields 
vs. Ohio, (5 Otto, 325,) said: 

Beyond the sphere of the reserved powers, the vested rights of property of cor- 
porations in such cases are surrounded by the same sanctions and are as inviolable 
as in other cases. 

And he cites decisions of eminent State courts in support of this 
principle. 

In 1876, Mr. Chief-Justice Waite said, referring to the Granger 
cases: 


panies for fares and freights unless restrained by some contract in their charter. 
In the Iowa case, relating to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, (4 Otto, 155,) Mr. Chief-Justice Waite expressly declared 
, ’ . 


that railroads were subject to legislative control as to their rates of 


fare and freight, unless protected by theircharter. But the practice 
of our States and the whole current of our judicial decisions estab- 
lish the principle that it is for the Legislature to determine what is 
a public use, and that the consideration which the State receives for 
granting authority to take the land is to be found, and found only, 
in the public benefit which will tlow from the use which the corpora- 
tion proposes to make of it. 

In a very recent case (Olcott vs. The Supervisors, 16 Wallace, 678) 
the Supreme Court of the United States say : 

That railroads, though constructed by private corporations, and owned by them, 
are public highways, has been the doctrine of nearly all the courts ever since such 
conveniences for passage and transportation have had any existence. Very early 
the question arose whether a State's right of eminent domain could be exercised 
by a private corporation created for the purpose of constructing arailroad. Clearly 
it could not, unless taking land for such a purpose, by such an agency, is taking 
land for public use. The right of eminent domain nowhere justifies taking prop- 
erty fora private use. Yet it is a doctrine unxversally accepted that a State Legis- 


lature may authorize a private corporation to take land for the construction of 


such a road, making compensation to the owner. What else does this doctrine 
mean, if not that building a railroad, though it be built by a private corporation, 
is an act done for a public use? And the reason why the use hasalways been held 
a public one is that such road is a highway, whether made by the Government 
itself or by the agency of corporate bodies, or even by individuals when they obtain 
their power to construct it from legislative grant. It would be useless to cite the 
numerous decisions to this effect which have been made in the State courts. We 
may, however, refer to two or three, which exhibit fully not only the doctrine 
itself, but the reasons upon which it rests. Whether the use of a railroad is a pub- 
lic or a private one depends in no measure upon the question who constructed it 
or who owns it. It has never been considered a matter of any importance that 
the road was built by the agency of a private corporation. No matter who is the 
agent, the function performed is that of the State. Though the ownership is pri- 
vaie, the use is public. So turnpikes, bridges, ferries, and canals, although made 
by individuals under public grants, or by companies, are regarded as pvblici juris. 
The right to exact tolls or charge freights is granted for a service to the public. 
‘The owners may be private companies, but they are compellable to permit the 
public to use their works in the manner in which such works can be used. That 
all persons may not put their own cars upon the road, and use their own motive 
, has no bearing upon the question whether the road is a public highway. 

t bears only upon the mode of use, of which the Legislature is the exclusive judge. 

The railroad can therefore be controlled by the State. Its use can be defined ; 
its tolls and rates for transportation may be limited. 


In many of the States the same unlimited power of the Legislature 
has been maintained as to the railroads holding charters from the 
States. Among these cases are Railroad Company rs. Chappel, 1 
Rice, (S. C.,) 398; Railroad rs. Davis, 2 Devereaux and Battle, (N. 
C.,) 469, wherein the court say: 

As to the corporation, it is a franchise like a ferry or any other; as to the pub- 
lic, itis a highway, and in the strictest sense publict juris. 


See also Vedders rs. Fellows, 20 N. Y., 131; Sanford vs. Railroad 
Company, 34 Penna., 3280; Railroad Company vs. Casey, 26 Penna., 
307, wherein Judge Black says: 

Railroads made by the authority of the Commonwealth upon lands taken under 
her right of eminent domain, and established by her laws as thoroughfares for the 
commerce that passes through her borders, are her highways. No corporation has 
any property in them, though corporations may have franchises annexed to and 
exercisable within them. 

As against these may be cited the language of Judge Strong in the 
case of Reading Railroad vs. Pennsylvania, supra, which asserts : 


That tolls and freights area compensation for services rendered or facilities fur-- 
nished to a passenger or transporter. A toll is a demand of proprietorship. The 
right to make terms for the use of the railway is in the grantee of the franchises 
and not in the grantor. 


AL 


By common law a carrier is bound to carry for all persons who 
apply to him without unjust discrimination and for a reasonable 
compensation. It prohibits unreasonable charges and unjust dis- 
crimination. In Harris rs. Rockwood, 3 Taunton, it is ruled: 


A carrier is bound by law to carry everything which is brought to him, for a 
reasonable sum. 


i 
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Judge Redfield, in Am, Law Reg., 1864, says: 

It is the duty of carriers to carry for all who apply, for reasonable compensa. 
tion, and to make no unreasonable or unjust discrimination among those who 
desire to employ them. 

I believe the following propositions are maintained by the pre- 
ponderance of authority in the foregoing decisions: 

1. That a charter is a contract within the meaning of the prohib- 
itory clause of the Constitution of the United States, and the sey- 
eral States have no power to pass any law which destroys or impairs 
the essential franchise of acorporation, unless that power is reserved 
in the constitution of the State granting the charter or in the char- 
ter itself. 

2. That where there is no limitation on the powers of the Legisla- 
ture in the constitution of the State granting a charter against grant- 
ing exclusive privileges, nor any power to alter or annul reserved in 
the charter itself, the essential franchises of such corporations, which 
are those necessary to their continued existence and complete opera- 
tion, are private property which cannot be taken even for public use 
without just compensation, and of which the stockholders cannot be 
deprived without due processof law. The powers of the Legislature 
over such corporations are : 

(a.) The power under the general police authority of all govern- 


We decided that the State may limit the amount of charges by railroad com- | Ments to regulate them in the mode of their transacting their gen- 


eral business, so far as it tends unreasonably to infringe the rights of 
others or interfere with the public good. 
(b.) The power under the common law to compel them to conform 


| to the purposes of their creation in subserving the public use and 


observing the public rights. 

(c.) The power to take possession of their franchises and property 
under the right of eminent domain. 

3. That where the constitution of a State prevents the granting 
of exclusive privileges, or the charter of a corporation contains a 
reservation to the Legislature of the right to alter or amend it upon 
any contingency or condition, the Legislature is the exclusive judge 
of the happening of that contingency or condition, and its action is 
final, 

To these propositions may be added another, which has not been 
settled by the courts, but which is based on the relation between the 
State and Federal governments, namely: that the States at the time 
they came into the Union surrendered absolutely to Congress the 
right to regulate interstate commerce, and all State constitutions 
and laws and charters adopted since the formation of the Federal 
Government are subject to that power. There are no railroads in 
the United States which received exclusive or unlimited charters 
from the States prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
but all such charters have been granted since, and they therefore 
took their charters with full notice of this power of Congress and 
subject to whatever regulations conflicting with their chartered priv- 
ileges which Congress might see proper to enact. 

There is no ground, therefore, for the plausible argument of Judge 
Curtis— 

That foreign capital has freely flowed into this country and been invested in 
our railroads to enormous amounts, because it was known and continues to be 
known everywhere that our States cannot, and that the United States will not 
pass any law impairing the obligation of a contract, and that a charter of incorpo 
ration is a contract. very American lawyer who has had occasion to advise tor 
eign capitalists in respect to such investments knows that his first inquiry has 
always been directed to the charter, to see if the Legislature which granted 1t had 
reserved an authority to legislate onthe terms on which the company shall do bus- 
iness with its customers; and he knows that unless he has found such a reserva 
— he has uniformly declared that the power cannot be exercised by a subsequent 
aw. 

Foreign capitalists and domestic investors and all people dealing 
with railroads and all other common carriers of interstate commerce 
have had notice from the foundation of the Federal Government that 
allsuch common carriers, without any regard to their vested and char- 
tered rights under the State, are subject to the plenary and exclu- 
sive control of Congress when they carry commerce among the sev- 
eral States. This is a power written in the fundamental law of the 
Government betore any of the railroad charters were given, and forti- 
fied with the further declaration in that great charter of national 
existence that Congress shall have power ‘to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution ” this powe! 
to regulate commerce among the States. 

HOW SHALL THIS POWER BE EXERCISED ? 

Ill, I will next consider the manner in which the power oi Con 
gress should be exercised and how far the biils under discussion tend 
to establish judicious and proper regulations of interstate commerce. 

The whole history of railroads is embraced within less than half a 
century. Within the easy recollection of all the older people of this 
generation these great highways and carriers of the world’s com- 
merce have not only been born, but have grown with such rapidity and 
to such magnitude as to surpass all other works of human hands and 
human ingenuity. In so suddenly reaching this stupendous stature 
from such recent and comparatively insignificant beginnings lies the 
(difficulties of the railroad problem and the complications and dangers 
which threaten the commercial interests of the nation while we ere ty- 
ingtosolveit. Thestripling whicheverybody waseager to encourag® 
and foster by liberal and unlimited grants of public favor aud funds 


and franchises has grown to be a formidable and powerfal giant. one 
theories of those who granted the early railroad charters were cruce, 
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and have proved to be utterly fallacious and unfounded. They be- 
lieved that railroads were only highways in the old-fashioned sense | 
of the word, and that every individual could run his own carriages | 
on them as on the ordinary turnpike. They based all their legisla- | 
tion on this belief. They encouraged the multiplication of railroads, | 
and granted charters for them without limit. All sections of the 
country vied with each other in courting the construction of lines | 
over their territory. Instead of being looked upon with suspicion | 
and jealousy and apprehension, they were believed to be the pioneers 
of civilization and wealth. 

When the character of these new carriers began to be better under- | 
stood and the indications of their power began to appear, the Legis- | 
Jatures undertook to imitate the policy which was adopted and con- 
tinued in France and Germany of putting railroads under the owner- | 
ship and control of the government. With this view provisions were | 
inserted in many charters for railroads reserving the right of the State 
to take charge of the roads after a certain number of years, usually 
limited to fifteen years, and after the road had reached a certain an- 
nual dividend on its stock, usually 10 per cent. When this term of 
years expired and this dividend was realized it was intended by the | 
Legislature that the State should take the road under its power of 
eminent domain, and guarantee to the stockholders a dividend of 10 | 
per cent. Limitations were also put upon the rates for passenger | 
traffic in all early charters, in the belief that the carriage of passen- 
cers would be the chief business of these roads. No limitations were 
reserved on the charges for freight. 

These are some of the numerous provisions contained in the first 
charters of railroads which were utterly without effect and void. We 
have, therefore, a question for determination on our hands in which 
all the efforts that have hitherto been made in this country to reach | 
a just decision have been misdirected. The precedents are all with- 
out any value as to what ought to be done. They stand only as bea- | 
cons along a great public question to warn us what policy we must 
not pursue. There are also some considerations of fact which lie 
on the threshold of the subject which we should observe as we 
enter upon it. In less than fifty years we have built 85,000 miles of | 
railroad at a cost of $5,000,000,000. These great arms of commerce | 
reach out with their thousand hands to grasp the carrying trade of 
50,000,000 of the greatest and thriftiest commercial and agricultural | 
people on the globe. These five billions of money which form the | 
capital stock of these railroads has thoroughly permeated the busi- 
ness of the nation, and is scattered in the hands of tens of thousands 
of people who had nothing to do with their original construction 
and equipment. Banks. and trustees and widows and minors and 
aged people, who are reposing on the careful accumulations of years 
of early toil, are all dependent upon the security and stability of rail- 
road interests. The whole commerce and industry of the country 
are dependent upon the wisdom and honesty of railway manage- 
ment and legislation. 

No other interest is so large and so ramified in the avenues of its | 
influence, The very magnitude of these railroad enterprises and the 
prodigious strides they are making toward power and wealth have 
excited the envy and jealousy of the masses and awakened the appre- 
hension of the thinking people. They are rich and prosperous, and 
growing rapidly more formidable, but in their mighty march of pro- 
cress they have carried the nation along in their wake ; and its teem- 
iug millions of population, and its unparalleled prosperity and ad- 
vancement among the people of the earth, are to a great extent the 
fruits of the marvelous power of railroads. This is an age of pro- 
gress; and while it is the duty of legislators to control publie high- 
ways and commercial carriers for the general good, it is anarrow and 
superannuated policy to measure the rights and obligations of these 
mighty public institutions which are born of the nineteenth century 
by the procrustean bed of aturnpike and towpath. It is natural that 
there should be errors of administration in such vast affairs, but there 
are very many indiscriminate and some unfounded complaints against 
railroads, 

lor instance, the hue and ery which is alleged to come up to Con- 
gress from the people demanding legislation in favor of interstate 
commerce, is almost wholly from those whose ground of complaint, 
ifany exist, is against the improper or defective regulations of in- 
ternal or local and State commerce. If every allegation is true in 
these petitions and letters and circulars addressed to members of Con- 
gress in the crusade made against railroads, they only go to show that 
there has been a discrimination against State and in favor of inter- 
state commerce. Therefore that which has palpably favored inter- 
state commerce and trade is made the basis for legislation to restrict 
and control that particular trade. Without regard, however, to the 
validity or consistency of all the complaints, there should be an hon- | 
est and energetic effort on the part of the railroads and of legislators, 
State and national, to afford as prompt and complete relief as possi- 
ble by legislation for whatever grievances may exist. But under no | 
circumstances should the zeal to relieve State commerce be snfficient 
to justify an invasion of the jurisdiction to which the regulations of 
that trade is remitted by the Constitution, by appealing to the power 
Which is given to control commerce among the States. It should 
hever be forgotten too that in dealing with such a great and impor- | 
tant question no radical action should be taken without mature and | 
careful deliberation. 

lhe true way of looking at this question is to consider the railroad | 














' much for expenses of the haul—in other words, to divide the hau 


| as a producer as well as the farmer, or the manufacturer, or the 


miner, or any other class of freight-producing industry, and to remem- 
ber that the managers of railways are governed by business princi- 
ples in forming their tariffs, just as producers, and distributors, and 
merchants are in the management of their business. The railway is 
as much a machine in producing values as the plow, the gin, or any 
other mechanical contrivance that isemployed. The rule which ne- 
cessarily should govern the railroad companies in forming their tariffs 


| is the price that will encourage to the greatest extent the production 


of the country, thereby offering the largest tonnage and the largest 
profit. The rates should be strictly affected by the capital cost of the 
railways, and not by the ability of the traffic to bear certain rates. 
The experience of managers of railroads in the last few years has 


| taught them that low rates of freight operate beneficially in the 


increase of tonnage and in the decreased cost of transportation. 
The English people have given the subject of railway management 
and control the largest and most persistent and thorough discussion 
and examination. In 1844 the tremendous development of railway 
power and influence attracted special attention in that country, and 
a commission was appointed, with Mr. Gladstone at its head, which 
took a very large amount of testimony and gathered statistics and 
facts on the subject from all sources, and during their investigations 
made three elaborate reports, giving their conclusions and sugges- 
tions. The last of these reports, which is the fullest and embraces 


| the substance of the other two, declares: 


1. That parliamentary concessions should be more carefully 
guarded. 

2. That passenger rates and freight tolls are excessive. 

3. That unlimited competition does more harm to the railroads than 
good to the people. 

4. That monopolies, while they directly damage the public, indi- 
rectly damage the railroads. ; 


re 


5. That the government must be more stringent in exacting its 


| rights. 


6. That for new lines government should limit their income to a 
certain per cent. and guarantee that per cent. 

7. That when the income reaches the prescribed limit the govern- 
ment should have the option to take the road. 

8. That the limit of time at which the government option should 
begin be fifteen years, and the per cent. of income to be guaranteed 
be 10. 

This report was followed by carefully-drawn acts regulating rail- 
roads, in 1846 and 1847, and by the Cardwell act in 1854, In 1572 
another commission was appointed, which took thousands of pages of 
testimony, and reported, after great deliberation, that the only safety 
for the public against the exactions and impositions of railroads was 
in a board of railway commissioners. In consequence of this report 
the comprehensive act of 1873, called the “‘ regulation of railways 
act,” was passed, and a board of commissioners was appointed for five 
years. This board has been reappointed for five years more, and is 
working well, and seems to be the best and most eflicient remedy for 
railway complaints. 

The ‘regulation of railways act” of 1873 creates a court known as 
the “railway commissioners.” This act empowers the commissoners 
to take cognizance of all infractions of the “railway and eanal trattic 
act” of 1854; of the “regulation of railways aet” of 1868, or of any 
acts amendatory thereof, or of any private bill under which the rail- 
way company operatesits line. It gives the commissioners power to 
allow the railway company an opportunity to explain the conduct 
complained of, before actually entertaining the bill of complaint, if 
they see fit todo so. It gives them the power, when any differences 
arise between railway companies or railway and canal companies, or 
a canal andarailway company, to arbitrate such differences ; and it 
transfers the general powers of the board of trade, under the third 
part of the “railway clauses act” of 1863, as to working arrange- 
ments between railway companies and amalgamations, to this com- 
mission, It amends and explains the enactments in relation to dis- 
criminations, and the forwarding and interchange of traflic between 
companies, and clothes the commissioners with special powers, under 
such explanatory legislation, to enforce the provisions of previous 
laws in that behalf. It gives the commissioners power to decide 
that any proposed through rate is due and reasonable, notwithstand- 
ing that « less amount may be allowed to any forwarding company 
on such through rate than the maximum rate such company is euti- 
tled to charge, and to allow a portion of such rate accordingly. It 
gives them jurisdiction to entertain complaints by municipal boards 
or public corporations, local and harbor boards, without any evidence 
of special damage to the complainants; but requires that there shall 
be a certificate of the board of trade attached to such a complaint 
that it is proper matter for the adjudication of the commissioners. 
This statute of 1873 requires that every railway and canal company 
shall keep at each station and wharf where it receives goods a book 


| or books showing the rate, and also containing all special contracts 


made, and giving the rules governing rates for certain distances; 
and that such rates shall be open for public inspection, without the 
payment of any fee. 

This statute also gives the commissioners power from time to time, on the appli- 
cation of any person interested, to make orders with respect to any kind of trattic, 
requiring the railway company or the canal company to distinguish in such book 
how much of the rate is for carriage, which includes aces Free and how 
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inals. It gives the commissioners power to hear and determine every question 
which may arise with respect of the terminal charges of any railway company, 
and where the charges have not been fixed by an act of Pe \iament to determine 
how much is a reasonable sum to be paid to any company for loading and unload- 
ing, covering, collection and delivery, and other services of alike nature. It for- 
bids all railway companies and canal companies from making traffic arrangements 
of any kind with each other without the consent of this commission, and provides 
that all such traffic arrangements to and with each other shall be void unless the 
commission's consent has been obtained. It then provides that the machinery by 
which the consent shall be obtained is by a deposit of plan and intended agreement, 
&c., and their publication, and finally contains elaborate provisions as to the carry 
ing of mail-matter. 


The remainder of the act gives and clothes this commission with 


the necessary judicial powers to carry out the jurisdiction previously | 


conferred. No appeal is allowed from the decision of this commis- 
sion, unless the commissioners themselves certify that it is a proper 
case for the consideration of the’supreme court of judicature. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce in 1879, after a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of the subject, reeommend— 

1. The compelling of correct reports from the railroads. 

2. The appointment of railway commissioners. 

3. The passage of anti-discrimination bills by the Legislatures and 
Congress. 

4. The regulation of the election of railroad directors. 

5. The prevention of consolidations. 

6. The ost stringent laws regulating the increase of stock by rail- 
roads. 

In support of the last recommendation the report states that 
$49,000,000 of the stock and $15,000,000 of the bonds of the Erie Rail- 
way, and $44,000,000 of the stock and $11,000,000 of the bonds of the 
New York Central Railway, do not represent any actual value in the 
construction and equipment of said railroads. If this be so these 
two roads are draining the commerce of the country to pay dividends 


on about one hundred and twenty million dollars of purely fictitious | 


investments. 
The same body, in a special report made in January, 1881, report : 


That the public welfare urgently demands that commerce by railroad should be 
controlled and regulated ; that such regulation should take the form of, first posi- 
tive laws defining public rights; and second, a supervision by an executive power 
to see that these laws are carried into effect. 

That with interstate commerce these laws and supervision should be provided 
by Congress, and for those railroads exclusively within the jurisdiction of a State 
similar action should be taken by the Legislature of that State. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation, in their report | 


of 1881, say: 











That the investigation by the committee appointed by the Legislature of New | 


York resulted in the verdict that the principal charges were *‘ fully proven ;” that 
the committee recommended a series of seven bills, designed to remedy evils found 
to exist. These were as follows: 

1. Amending the general railroad act of 1850 with reference to increase of stock. 

2. Amending section 2, chapter 917, relating to the consolidation of railroad com- 
panies in this State. 

3. To regulate voting by stock and bondholders of railroad corporations, known 
as “the proxy bill.” 

4. To regulate the transportation of freight by railroad corporations, known as 
‘‘ the anti-discrimination bill.” 

5. To create a board of railroad commissioners, and to define their powers and 
duties. 

6. To prescribe the form of annual report made by railroad companies. 

7. To prevent the particular method of stock-watering by which the stock of 
the elevated roads in New York City was so largely inflated. 

It was found that a majority of the Senate had been elected in the railroad 
interest, and no bill could pass without Mr. Vanderbilt's consent. As a concession 
to a strong public opinion, however, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6 were permitted to become 
laws. No.3, however, was so emasculated as to greatly impair its usefulness. No. 
4 passed the assembly, but was entirely transformed in the railroad interests by 
the senate, then passed and sent back to the assembly for concurrence, which was 
refused, because instead of prohibiting discrimination it tolerated and legalized 
it. Nos. 5 and 7 failed to pass either house. 

It will be observed that all these reports on the subject recommend, 
and all the English legislation provides for, the appointment of rail- 
way commissioners. ‘They have proved eminently usefulin England, 
and in fourteen Statesin this country have been tried with substantial 
success. <A recent report says: 

The railroad commissioners of Georgia have triumphed over the corporations in 
the matter of a reduction of passenger rates. The commissioners insisted that a 
rate of three cents per mile was suflicient to yield fair profit, and under the law of 
the State creating the board directed the railroads not to charge more than that. 
The railway companies were very much averse to recognizing any outside power, 
but they have been compelled to succumb, and three cents per mile is now the legal 
and established tariff for passengers. 

These reports and investigations also recommend stringent legisla- 
tion on anumber of points which are not covered by the bills pending 
before Congress and do not refer to the subject of drawbacks and other 
matters contained in those bills. 

In applying the suggestions of the English committees and the leg- 
islation of England in reference to railroads to the railroads of this 
nation, the vast differences between the countries should always be 
kept in mind. In England all charters come from one supreme and 
unrestricted legislature. In this country charters are granted by the 
General Government and by forty subordinate State governments. The 
area of England is 121,000 square miles. That of the United States 
is 3,000,000 square miles, There are only 17,500 miles of railroad in 
England, while there are 86,000 miles in thiscountry. England is an 
island with no foreign borders, but shut in all around by the sea. 
The United States covers the center of a great continent, with foreign 
powers toits northand south. These are only afew of the great facts 


which go to complicate and confuse a problem which, without these | 
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difficulties, has taxed to the utmost the wonderful versatility of th. 
genius and statesmanship of the first commercial country in the world 

While, therefore, it is very desirable in this matter to subserve the 
public interests in the very highest degree, it should always be done 
in view of the results of the experience of men and with justice to those 
who have helped to create these great throbbing arteries of commerce 

‘« Justice itself is the great standing policy of civil society.” The Goy. 
ernment, it is conceded, can take absolute possession and contro] of 
the railroads, underits powerof eminent domain, by paying for them. 
But when it wants to regulate and restrict, without compensation. 
the vast private property of thousands of its best citizens, contributed. 
it may be admitted, partly for public use, it should act without pas- 
sion or pane but governed and controlled by those general prin- 
ciples of justice which are crystallized in the popular mind and reeog- 
nized among honest men as ‘‘the law of the land.” c 

THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


The effort to regulate commerce among the States by railroad was 
first made by an elaborate and statesmanlike bill introduced into the 
Forty-third Congress by Judge McCrary, and ably advocated by him 
in a report and speech. This bill was reported from the Committee 
on Railways and Canals, and is the same bill which I introduced into 
the Forty-sixth Congress and have reintroduced into the present 
Congress and is now pending before the Committee on Commerce, 
The subject was next brought forward by a brief but intelligent and 
practical bill introduced into the Forty-fourth Congress by Mr. Hop- 
kins, of Pennsylvania. This bill of Mr. Hopkins’s was reintroduced 
into the Forty-fifth Congress, at its first session, with very slight and 
immaterial alterations, by Mr. REAGAN, of Texas. In the second 
session of the same Congress Mr. Watson, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a lengthy and very technical bill on the same subject. This 
same bill was abbreviated, but every material portion of it was re- 
tained and was introduced by Mr. REAGAN into the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress and reintroduced by him into the Forty-sixth and present 
Congresses, and is now known as the Reagan bill. 

This bill of Mr. REAGAN, which is the most prominent measure 
which has been agitated and discussed, has some serious objections 
when considered in view of the most reliable information and prac- 
tical examination and experience on the subject. The chief of these 
objectionable features are: 

1. It encourages unlimited competition. 

2. It prevents drawbacks. 

3. It prevents pools. 

4, It prevents competitive rates, and thereby fixes rates. 

In no respect has the history of railroads so completely detied ali 
the former theories of business action as in the matter of competition. 
This has been called the life of trade in every other occupation. The 
belief that competition would advantageously apply to railroads was 
the chief incentive in the early legislation on the subject for giving 
charters without limit in number and privileges. It was supposeil 
that the more there were of these great public highways, and the 
more competition there was, the better it would be for the public. 
There is no doubt, however, as shown by all the facts in reference to 
railroad management, that this unlimited competition has injured 
the railroads largely, and damaged the stockholders and the people 
who patronize railroads. 

The result of such wars as have devastated railroad property in th: 
past has been to put many of these roads which could not stand the 
competition into the hands of receivers and impose upon the directors 
of others the necessity of absolutely suspending the payment of divi 
dends. After this condition has been reached, the millions of money 
which innocent and enterprising people have invested in the build- 
ing and equipment of these roads becomes utterly unremunerative, 
and the roads are runas if they had cost nothing. Even worse than 
this, in some instances the rolling-stock and track of the road are 
worn out without the return of enough to restore and renew them. 
It is a notorious fact that thousands of tons of freight are carried an- 
nually over certain great trunk lines at vastly less than the actual 
honest cost of transportation. When a railroad is thus cast out on 
the boundless sea of unremunerative competition and insolvency it 
becomes a freebooter among the solvent roads. In this way the prin- 
ciple of competition, which it wassupposed would be the bulwark of 
the public against railroad imposition and extortion, becomes the de- 
stroyer of legitimate railroad enterprise and injures the people whe 
use railroads. The interests of the people as well as of the railroads 
demand that they shall have a fair price for their work. 

This is the first bill that has ever made an imperative inhibition 
against drawbacks, except the Watson bill, from which it is copied. 
This inhibition is not recommended by any bill or report or commis- 
sion that has ever dealt with the subject. Itisadmitted to be wrong 
to discriminate against individuals in any instance and against places 
where the laws of competition do not compel it. But a drawback 
which is open to every shipper is not wrong. It is based upon th 
soundest business principles. Where two roads compete to one point 
there is no way by which they can maintain competitive rates, which 
are always on the very verge of cost and sometimes below it, ith- 
out permitting drawbacks to those who ship to this competitiy' 
point. Drawbacks apply to places, and not to persons; to localities, 
and not to shippers. Two roads run between two points, the one !> 
one hundred miles longer than the other; if it desires to compete 
with the other it must make its rates on the very extreme of the 
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actual cost of transportation to all those who ship to the competi- | 
tive point. It cannot do this with the shippers along its line who | 


do not have the advantage of another competing road, The ship- 


pers along its line have no right to anything but to have their | 


woods carried at a fair and reasonable rate, which isenough to cover 
cost and afford an honest profit to the company. If the company 
choose to carry for others situated at points where there is competi- 
tion at cost, or even less than cost, it is the business of the road and 
its stockholders only. Places that have no competing railroads have 
no right to complain of those which have. A city or a town that by 
reason of its natural situation or advantages, or by reason of its en- 
ergy and thrift, succeeds in being a railroad center and has compet- 
ing railroads, has a right to whatever advantages this gives them. 

On the other hand, a city or town has no right to demand that a 
railroad which they have, and which has no competition, shall be put 
under contribution to equalize their misfortune or lack of enterprise 
with their more fortunate rivals who have competing roads. It would 
be just as honest and proper for a little inland town to complain of 
the cities by the sea, and demand that the great body of commerce 
which goes in and out from the great seaports should contribute to 
remedy their disadvantages. The railroads are entitled to a reasona- 


ble rate in all instances and from all parties, but they are not bound | 
to exact this where their interests do not justify it, any more than | 


merchants or business men in any other vocation of life. They can 
carry at any price below a reasonable one so long as they do not make 


any person else contribute to the loss. The history of commerce is | 


full of instances where railroads have carried large quantities of 


goods at very diminished rates, and yet at a profit, to prevent them | 


going by other routes of transportation. 


A very striking instance of this is given by one of the gentlemen | 


who argued the subject before the Committee on Commerce in the 
last Congress, wherein he showed that wool brought from Africa by 
ship was carried by a French railroad from the seaport to a northern 
town in that country at a very small rate, to prevent it going by 
water. The local shippers along the line of that French railroad 
complained of the discrimination, and yet the board of railroad com- 
missioners justified it fully, on the ground that the railroad made 
thereby a small profit, which it would not otherwise have made, and 
the road and the people and local shippers reaped the benefit of it. 
It was also shown in the argument before the committee that the 
English railroads carry American meat from Liverpool to London at 
half rates, to prevent it from going by water. It was also shown 
before the committee that certain roads, by competing for large quan- 
tities of freight at rates which barely pay the cost, give employ- 
ment to their hands and road, so as to afford more prompt and efficient 
freight facilities for the local shippers, and at less cost to them than 
these roads could furnish without this low-priced competitive freight. 
This point is susceptible of very elaborate illustration, but it is too 
plain to need further argument. 

There is perhaps more doubt about the propriety of pools or com- 
binations than about any other provision in this bill. Combination 
is the opposite of competition. Where combination is possible it is 
said competition is impossible. In this part of the subject lies the 
most difficult aspect of the railroad problem. In the solution of it, 
however, no plainer and more practical way can be suggested or 
devised than the appointment of a fixed commission of eminent and 
impartial men who shall have absolute power to say what are reason- 
able rates, what are uniform drawbacks, and upon what terms and 
when and how two railroads can pool or combine their capitals and 
business. The gigantic consolidation of the three great telegraph 
lines of the country did more to injure the honestly struggling trans- 
portation and other great commercial and business corporations in 
the public mind than all the other doubtful acts of these jealously- 
watched powers for many years. A fourth and formidable competing 
line which has recently sprung into life is about to go down into the 
maw of what is a palpable and monstrous and dangerous monopoly. 
If, however, unlimited and unrestricted competition is wrong, then 
there must be some means to prevent it. There are no means in the 
power of the companies themselves except by a pooling agreement 
among themselves. Mr. Fisk, who is certainly one of the most intel- 
ligent railroad men, says “‘ pools are the only means to prevent dis- 
crimination and the evils which result from railroad wars and com- 
petitions. No one act has done more to relieve the whole railroad 
ilanagement and cheapen freights and legitimate the whole business 
than the great west-bound freight pool made April 5, 1877.” The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the agreement: 

Memorandum of agreement this 5th day of April, A. D. 1877, between the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, the Erie Railway Company, 
by H.J. Jowett, receiver, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, witnesseth : 

lo avoid all future misunderstanding in respect to the geographical advantages 
or disadvantages of the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, as af- 
fected by rail and ocean transportation, and with the view of effecting an equal- 
ization of the aggregate cost of rail and ocean transportation between all competi- 
Uve points in the West, Northwest, and Southwest, and all domestic or foreign 
ports, reached through the above cities, it is agreed : 

First. That in lieu of the percentage difference heretofore agreed upon, there 
Shall be fixed differences upon the rates on all east-bound traflic from all competi- 
ve points beyond the western terminus of the trunk lines, whether on freight 
shipped for local consumption or shipped locally and afterward exported or shipped 
for direet export. These differences shall be as follows: 

Three cents less per hundred to Baltimore and two less per hundred to Philadel- 
phia than the agreed rates established from time to time to New York, and all 
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such traflic shall be billed at the rate thus fixed and no expert or other drawback 
shall be paid thereon; it being further agreed that the cost to the shipper of deliver 
ing grain at each port, from the terminus of each of the roads to the vessel in 
which it is exported, as well as the number of days’ free storage allowed thereon, 
shall be the same. 


Second. That the rates to Boston shall at no time be less than those to New York 
on domestic or foreign freights. 

Third. Should rail and ocean steam through bills of lading be issned, neither of 
the parties hereto will accept as its proportion less than its current local rates to 
its seaboard termini; but no joint rail and ocean sail bills of lading shall be given 
or recognized by the — 1ereto. 

Fourth. That on all west-bound traffic passing over the roads of the parties 
hereto from competitive points at or east of their respective eastern termini to 
all competitive points west, northwest, or southwest of their western termini, the 
ditferences in rates from Baltimore and Philadelphia below New York shall on 
third class, fourth class, and special be the same as the differences tixed on east 
bound business, and on first and second classes eight cents less per hundred from 
Baltimore and six cents less per hundred from Philadelphia than the agreed rates 
from New York, and that after existing contracts governing foreign business can 
be terminated neither of the parties hereto will accept as its proportion of the 
through ocean steam and rail rates less than the established local rates. 

Fifth. All agreements inconsistent herewith are hereby annulled. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have aftixed their signatures the day 
and year aforesaid, to this agreement, which 1s intended to be permanent, but it 
either party desires modification, three months’ notice must be givenof such desire 
said modification to be made by mutual agreement. 

New York CENTRAL AND Hvupson River Company, 
By W. H. VANDERBILT, Vice-President 
THE Exe RAILway COMPANY, 
By H. J. JEWETT, Receiver. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
$y THOMAS A. SCOTT, President 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By JOHN W. GARRETT, President 

There is nothing inthisagreementif legitimately carried out which 
does not go to simplify and perfect the business of the great trunk 
lines which joinin it. It was brought about by a series of destruct- 
ive railroad wars between these four great companies, in which they 
suffered almost incalculable loss. They were certainly entitled to 
exercise the first law of nature, which is said to be self-preservation, 
by agreeing upon a cessation of hostilities and a fair and honorable 
treaty of peace. But notwithstanding this solemn and formal com- 
pact between the four great competing lines of the country, the last 
summer’s experience gave us a railroad war more gigantic and bitter 
and destructive than any which had preceded it. This was the direct 
and immediate result of excessive and ruinous competition, which is 
more harmful to the railroads, as the English experience declares, 
than beneficial to the people. There can be no regularity of freights 
and no stability in the freighting business as long as railroad wars 
continue. At one time freights will be disastrously low and at 
another immoderately high. ‘This cannot be consistent with the true 
interest of regular and legitimate traffic. No business dependent 
upon transportation can make any calculation asa basis of action for 
any time in the future with such a condition of things. Besides, it 
is not fair and honest to encourage a system of indiscriminate com- 
petition which compels railroads to carry for less than a fair price 
and forbid their resorting to the only remedy which can protect 
them. There must necessarily arise an abnormal condition of busi 
ness from such a policy. Either competition should be prohibited 
or railroads should be permitted under proper restrictions of law to 
agree upon a just basis of rates. 

It will be conceded, further, that railroads and all other public 
carriers should have fixed schedules of rates which are certain and 
uniform and open to all. It may also be further conceded, that all 
other things being settled, railroads should agree to make no change 
in their schedules of ratesexcept upon certain fixed and determinate 
notice. But we must examine this provision in reference to the 
change of schedules in the light of the other provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation. If unlimited competition is to be encouraged and 


| drawbacks and rebates and pools prohibited, then the hands of no 








railroad company should be tied for five days nor for one day while 
the hands of all the competing and antagonistic companies are loose. 
When a competing company changes its rates, all its competitors 
must change immediately or lose the competitive trade in the inter- 
val in which they so fail to change. In addition to this, railroads 
are called upon frequently to answer at once what is the lowest rate 
at which they will agree to carry a certain stipulated amount ot 


freight for a certain fixed length of time. This request is made of 


railroad companies by large manufacturing establishments who, at 
certain periods of the year, enter into contracts for the delivery of 
their goods during certain periods and at certain points. Thereshould 
be no inflexible barrier in the way of any company giving an answet! 
in reference to freight at any time which shall be safe to itself and 
satisfactory to the transporter. 

The provisions which Mr. REAGAN’s bill omits and which it or any 
bill which may be enacted ought to contain are the following 

1. It should provide for the appointment of a board of railroad and 
common-carrier commissioners, whose salaries and tenures of office 
should command the best talent and integrity of the nation, and to 
whom should be given the same or greater powers than are commit 
ted to the English railroad commissioners. ; 

2. It should prevent absolutely, and under heavy penalties, all 
consolidations of railroad and other carrying companies, except under 
certain limitations and with the consent of the railroad commissioners, 

3. It should prevent, by rigid and careful penal sections, all con- 
tracts of every kind by stockholders, directors, or employés of rail- 
roads, and other transportation companies,with the company of which 
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they are members, either directly as individuals or indirectly as mem- 
bers of another company. ‘The greatest curse and marplot of honest 
railroad business to-day is the bleeding and exhausting of the com- 
panies by unrighteous contracts made with and between companies 
comprising parts of the same stockholders, directors, or employés. 
These contracts of parties with themselves, these ‘‘ wheels within 
wheels,” are the meanest and wickedest civilized methods of high- 
way robbery practiced in this century. 

4. It should compel correct reports to be made by all railroad and 
other carrying companies. 

5. It should restrict by the most exacting provisions the increase 
or “ watering” of the stock of railroad and other companies. 


6. It should embrace clearly and broadly within its provisions all | 


kinds of common carriers of insterstate commerce, 

A measure based on these suggestions and containing these provis- 
ions would meet the demands of the people and be just to the rail- 
roads and their stockholders. It would utilize the results of the very 
large experience and extensive investigation of the English people on 
the subject who have arrived at a system which gives general satis- 
faction there as nearly as that can be attained in public business 
affairs. It would conform to the most intelligent propositions which 
have been presented as the result of very earnest and exhaustive 
investigations into the railroad problem in this country. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 

Re 
HON. CHARLE 
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The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointmentof a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As to the necessity of the passage of this bill in 
its present shape, or rather the necessity of creating this commission, 
I shall say perhaps but one word. The appointment of a commis- 
sion to revise our tariff laws seems to me to be necessary more be- 
cause it brings the commission in direct contact and communication 
with those interested in the several industries of our country, and 
enables them by personal observation right on the spot in the vari- 
ous sections of the land to probe to the bottom all disputed ques- 
tions, and thus by thorough investigation beenabled to give us such 
facts and statistics as will greatly assist us in coming to a proper 
solution of this vexed question; besides that, you have a small com- 
mittee traveling from point to point, instead of having representa- 
tives of all our vast industries coming here to furnish imperfect in- 
formation, based on ex parte statements exclusively. Therefore the 
appointment of this commission seems more like the natural thing of 
the dog wagging the tail, rather than the tail wagging the dog. 
[ Laughter. ] 

It will be more economical, will expedite the revision of the tariff 
law, make it more just and equitable to all industries and all sec- 
tious of our country, and we can act more intelligently after the 
work of this commission is done than we could with the imperfect 
data obtainable in the old way. 

But why do we require a tariff for protection against foreign com- 
petition? 1 contend that we require it in this country because we 
ure laboring principally under two great disadvantages, the most 
important of which, I believe, is dear money or high interest, with 
the fluctuations caused by the absorption and control of the medium 
of exchange by private corporations, by, and through which jobbers 
and speculators are permitted to gamble on the sweat and blood of 
our people. The second cause is high wages as compared with other 
countries. These matters I will take up in their proper order, 

You say we must levy tariff for revenue only. Well, so far as J 
know, there is no surplus revenue being collected, and since this tax 
must be paid, why deprive your friends and neighbors of the benefits 
derived therefrom and give them to strangers who are abroad; es- 
pecially as there is no prohibitory tariff? For I contend that so long 
as the tariff is below the high-water mark of prohibition it is the 
greatest leveler and slasher of prices known to political economy. 
Competition is always the life of trade, and therefore prices will be 
reduced just in proportion as home competition will be able to 
wrestle with foreign competition and thus force the prices down to 
the lowest possible notch. Destroy home competition and you re- 
move the only check on foreign monopoly, and thus the farmer and 
all others will be left to the tender mercies of European avarice, not 
only for what he buys, but also for that which he has to sell. For, 
mark you, if we are not furnished employment in our factories we 
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must seek employment on the soil. Either we will be manufacturers 
and commercial men, carriers, &c., or we will be farmers. That is, 
we turn our attention to raising cotton, if you please, cereals, meat, 
&c., instead of consuming them. Then how long would it be before 
these farm products would become a drug in the market? Close 
your workshops and other avenues of industry and you open up the 
tield. You not only destroy the farmer’s best customer, but you make 
a producer of your own commodities of him, and force him to become 
your rival in the sale of your products, and thus like a two-edged 
sword it cuts the farmer both ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak from experience. I know what the result 
was in my own county in the coal region during the crisis of 1873, 
There wasscarcely a hillside, rocky, rugged, barren, and desolate, that 
was in reach of our poor that was not tilled by the idle miners and 
laborers who were thrown out of employment. There was notabog, 
scarcely a wood, that they did not attempt to clear, and turn their 
attention to raising those products necessary to keep body and soul 
together. So it isin every branch of industry. Just as you drive 
out one class or one branch of industry, you compel those engaged 
in that particular branch to turn their attention to another, and that 
in this country will necessarily, as a rule, be to tilling the soil, of 
which God in His goodness has given us se bountiful a supply. 

The gentleman from Georgia, I believe, yesterday wanted to know 
where the cotton raiser was to be compensated. The cotton raiser 
is being compensated to-day, directly and indirectly, by every man, 
woman, and child that is working in the factories, farms, &c., and 
wearing and consuming cotton goods. 

The cotton raiser of the South stands to-day as no other industrial 
class in the world stands. You have the cotton of the South, a 
fiber and product that cannot be competed with anywhere else in 
the world. No matter what your wages are, no matter what the 
price of money is, the ‘‘sea island cotton ” of America has no compet- 
itor on earth, and yet you are always in want. Let the cotton raiser 
force the manufacturer to close his factory and you make the mann- 
facturer a producer, and the laborer employed in his factory must 
seek some other branch of industry, and among others will go down 
South and become a cotton raiser himself, in spite of your proscrip- 
tion. You have room for all of us there. Your country is hardly 
touched yet. You have no development, comparatively speaking, 
with your resources, and as your cotton industries pay well you will 
find men going down there to enter into that business with you and 
divide your profits. And yet with factories protected, good wages, 
and proper treatment they would soon come among you, teach you 
cotton farmers how to take care of yourselves and be compensated 
and become the richest and happiest people in the world. 

But gentlemen say that protection discriminates unjustly in favor 
of privileged classes; that it makes the masses pay tribute through 
the Government to monopolies; in short that it is class legislation. 
Now, sir, I deny the whole proposition. We do not discriminate in 
favor of anybody or any section of ourcountry. We protect no one 
in the monopoly of any business, privilege, or locality. Sir, we pro- 
tect the industry only, and not those engaged in it specially. For ex- 
ample: we foster by protective tariff the wool-growing industry ; 
that does not mean that those who are now engaged in wool raising 
shall have the exclusive benefit of it, nor that it shall be confined to 
any locality; but it means that any one in any part of the country 
who wishes to raise sheep shall be encouraged in his laudable pur- 
pose by protection (toa certain extent) against foreign competition. 
It is true if we were to put a tariff on wool and then limit the rais- 
ing of wool to certain persons or localities it would be unjust, as this 
would be creating monopolies, and would be taxing the many in the 
interest of the few; but if we offer general protection to the wool- 
raising industry and then open the door to all who wish to raise 
sheep in any part of the land we are doing good to the whole coun- 
try and all its people, and turning the ordinary burden of taxation 
into a real blessing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I might say that 90 per cent. of the trade ot 
all countries is domestic, and yet the free-trader would have such 4 
system that would enable him to sell his products at high prices and 
buy the other products at low prices. Sir, you are attempting to 
introduce the fallacies and heresiesof England in this country. Let 
me read here a short extract taken from an editorial in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean of a recent date on the English fallacies. It says: 

The theory of free trade is that although thirty-nine parts in forty of the trade 
of every country consists of the internal trade of its people with each other, ye! 
that each person so trading with his neighbor, whether he be selling or buying land 
labor, produce, services, or goods, is entitled, as a clear matter of economic righ 
to demand that his own country shall be the dearest country in the world in which 
to sell, and at the same time the cheapest country in the world in which to buy 
notwithstanding the fact that the sales and the purchases are one and the satu 
fact, which is exactly equivalent to demanding that our yard-sticks shall measur 
more cloth to the purchaser and less to the seller than those of any other count?’ 
and that our pound weight shall indicate four ounces more to the purchaser au¢ 
four ounces less to the seller than that of France or Germany. This free trac’ 
hallucination that the whole population of a country can by any hocus-pocus ! 
awarded both adearer market in which to sell their services, land, labor, skill, an 
goods than is to be found elsewhere, and at the same time a cheaper market in whi h 
to buy the services, lund, labor, skill, and goods which they need to purchase is 
worthy of the venerable old lady who wondered why the Bible Society could . 
furnish a small pocket-Bible printed in as coarse print as her quarto Bible. One 


would think that if a solitary English economist had ever strayed into the ro 1 
clothes” quarter of London and heard the venders of second-hand garments T™ 


ommend a pairof pantaloons as ‘large enough for the tallest man and short € nough 
for the smallest boy,” he would have seen in it such an exact parallel to the pr! 











osal to supply the whole porns of a country with “the dearest market to sell 
n 


in and the cheapest to buy that he would have mistaken himself for the keeper 
of an ‘old clo’ shop” and gone out of a business in which sophistries were 
obscurely stated into one in which they could be used for selling goods. 

Why, sir, you build a factory within your own limits, and you employ 
a hundred men in it, and it will furnish employment and subsistence 
for a thousand people at least. Thus you can build up your waste 
places, and save the cost of transportation and handling the raw 
material and manufactured article, and you will save more in many 
cases than the first cost of the article. 

rhe gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] made what at the 
time I thought about the ablest free-trade speech I ever listened to, 
and perhaps I have never read a more able one, Buta closer examina- 
tion of it will show that although plausible at first blush, yet upon in- 
vestigation we find it full ofsophistry, error, and nonsense, and so it 
always is When men rely upon statistics alone, and especially when 
these statistics are unfairly or not properly handled. When you rely 
upon statistics you must not only take two or more factors because 
they happen to be consistent but you must take every factor that 
comes Within the proposition, and every one of them must be con- 
sistent before you can establish any result upon statistics alone. In 
other words, not only must the factors named be consistent with the 
results claimed but no other factors relating in any way to the 
proposition must be inconsistent therewith, or else your statistics 
are absolutely worthless. 

I must give the gentleman credit for one acknowledgment at least, 
for in that he was more frank and candid than most free-traders. He 
acknowledged that protection does protect; and to prove that he is 
correct in that, in this connection I desire to read a short letter sent 
to me by one of my constituents. It is as follows: 


THE GREENWOOD ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 
Tamaqua, Pa., February 17, 1882. 
Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to the bill now pending before Con- 
cress, known as the McKinley bill, in reference to the revision of the tariff laws, 
and ask you to give it your support. We were engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton-ties, and, under the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury in substitut- 
ing ad valorem rates for specific rates, were compelled to close the mill, and re- 
mained idle fourteen months. When we resumed again, were obliged to drop cotton- 
ties and take up the manufacturing of merchant bar iron. 
We believe the bill in question has been reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Respectfully, yours, JOHN RALSTON, 
Superintendent. 
Hon. CHARLES N. Brumm, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


There you have the positive testimony of a reliable firm that was 
compelled by reason of a decision of our Secretary, on the mere con- 
struction of our revenue laws, to close this mill and throw out of 
employment a large number of workmen, and finally to compel it to 
abandon the manufacture of ties altogether, and by destroying one 
of the competitors in the manufacture of cotton-ties enable the foreign 
monopolists to keep up the price. And yet other gentlemen will tell 
us that protection will not protect nor compensate the cotton grower. 

The gentleman also said that consumption of domestic farm pro- 
ducts was not increased by a protective tariff, and for that purpose 
cited the statistics and showed that our relative consumption of these 
farm products had not increased according to—what? Why, accord- 
ing to the general production of these articles! forgetting the other 
factor in the statistics, namely, what was the relative increase of 
population; thus showing the fallacy of your statistics when you 
take but one portion of them and leave the other portion out. It is 
like the boy’s reasoning: ‘‘A dogisan animal; sois a horse. A dog 
has a tail; so has a horse; ergo, a dog is a horse;” forgetting the in- 
consistent factor, namely, the distinction between the canine and the 
equine species. And thisis the manner of free-trade reasoning. 

_ But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] stands with us 
in another matter. He has practically contradicted the theory that 
we must buy where we sell. I agree with him; we must not buy 
where we sell. Take a Cincinnati lady to a silk-store. Will she 
inquire before making her purchase whether the foreign silk manu- 
facturer buys his lard and hams in Ohio? Or will it be contended 
that the American silk-dealer in making his purchases makes any 
inquiry except as to the quality, kind, cost, and manner of payment? 
Neither does the hungry Englishman ask bis baker or butcher 
whether the American farmer drinks English ale. No,sir; the whole 
matter is, simply, will it pay? It is not a matter of charity or social 
or commercial intercourse. It is wholly a matter of business, rigid, 
cold-blooded business at that, having no other object in view than 
the almighty dollar. 

_ The gentleman from Kentucky seemed to think that because the 
farmers of this country can compete with the worst paid labor of 
Europe and other countries without protection, therefore the manu- 
tacturer also could compete. Does the gentleman forget the fact 
that the farms of Europe are but specks; that they are cut up into 
small patches inhabited by large families; that these families do the 
work themselves and consume the greater portion of what they raise, 
and that they have but little to throw as a surplus on the market, 
and therefore cannot afford to pay high wages? Does he forget that 
on small farms you cannot introduce machinery and yet that by the 
aid of machinery on our farms one man can raise as large a product 
to-day as he could with maybe a hundred men a few years ago? 
Does he forget that we have the advantages here of unlimited soil 
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and territory ; that our machinery starts at one end of a farm, miles 
in length, and does the work there that the European pauper labor 
or the Asiatic or African slave labor does by hand, some even with 
the old-fashioned sickle ? 

The farmer understands this proposition well enough. He can 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe, he is content and he is not 
clamoring now, noris he thanking the Democracy for presuming upon 
his ignorance by attempting to gull him with any of this free-trade 
nonsense, 

But the gentleman from Kentucky says again, and he has statis- 
tics for this, ‘‘ Wages were less in 1870 than in 1860.” Well I will only 
say, in the first place, that God grant we may have some more of 
those lower wages in my section of the country at least. Then we 
were in prosperity. There was no poverty, no squalor, no hun 
ger in 1870. Yet the gentleman says statistics show the average 
wages were lower. But those statistics were based upon gold values, 
Why, sir, will the gentleman contend that the fluctuations and the 
prices of gold are a fair criterion to measure the wages at any one 
specific time? Will he contend thaton Black Friday, when gold fell 
almost in the twinkling of an eye some 30 and odd per cent., wages 
fell with gold just at that time; or that when gold shot up like a 
rocket that wages also shot up as gold did at that time? If the 
gentleman is fair, why does he not take the statistics from the be- 
ginning of one decade to the end of that decade, and not at a specific 
point or a specitic time ? 

Again, by war, terrible war, that drained the North and drained 
the South of their laboring men, women, and children, aided by sew- 
ing-machines and other inventions, were driven into the labor mar- 
ket as a matter of necessity ; and in making up the wages of 1870, 
as compared with 1850 and 1860, you had the wages of the women 
and children that your damnable rebellion forced into the workshops 
to work instead of the men who were fighting the battles. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Doesthe gentleman from Pennsylvania not think 
that the effect of the war by withdrawing laborers from the indus- 
tries of the country increased wages in this country? 

Mr. BRUMM. Not by withdrawing labor alone, but by creating 
such a demand for the industrial products. Labor, of course, being 
scarce by that withdrawal, wages necessarily advanced; and that is 
our position to-day. We say that wages advanced for men, and this 
answers the proposition that that scarcity of labor forced women and 
children into the field, into the workshops, and everywhere else that 
labor was wanted, and women and children are never paid as good 
wages as men are paid; and therefore it affected the general average. 

But, again, another element came into competition. Four millions 
of slaves had been made freemen; Chinamen had begun to immi- 
grate—no; not immigrate, that is a wrong term—Chinamen had 
begun to be imported, servile Chinese labor ; and this free labor that 
is to-day held in practical slavery in the South, helped by the servile 
Chinese labor to force the mechanic and miner into other occupations. 
Therefore, these elements should enter into your calculations when 
you seek to produce general results by statistics alone. 

But the prime fact after all is that supply and demand regulate 
the matter. Ifthere is a demand fortwo days’ work, with a supply 
of but one laborer to fill it, then capital must bid against itself for 
that one man’slabor. But if there is a demand for one day’s work 
only, with a supply of two men to fill it, then the labor of both those 
men must go begging of capital. 

In the first case labor is sold to the highest bidder; in the other 
case capital is struck down to the laborer who is the lowest bidder. 
In the one case capital must do justice to labor; in the other, labor 
lies prostrate and helpless, forced to divide between two what would 
otherwise be the proportion of one. 

sabor—the cheap labor of Europe, the servile labor of Asia, the 
barbarous labor of Africa—is to-day competing with the free labor of 
America. England is a country fully developed ; we are but starting 
out in the race of life. England robs the labor of Lreland, robs the 
labor and material of India, and justifies it on the hell-born doctrine 
of Malthus, Ricardo, Mills, Price, and other English political econo- 
mists. 

Let me illustrate some of the disadvantages that honest business 
men and laborers are under, by an old anecdote: there was a whole- 
sale brush dealer came to a retail dealer and offered his brushes for 
sale. The retail dealer wanted to know the price. He replied that 
they were worth $12 a dozen. “Why,” says the retail dealer, ‘‘ they 
are the cheapest brushes I ever saw; I will take all you have got.” 
Just then another brush dealercame in and said: ‘ Hold on; I have 
brushes I can sell you for $10 a dozen, just as good as these are.” 
The first dealer looked up in astonishment, and wondered how the 
second dealer could sell his brushes so cheap. Of course the second 
dealer made the sale. After the sale was made, the two brush deal- 
ers went out together, and the first one said to the other, “ How is 
it, neighbor, that you can sell your brushes cheaper than I can, for 
the fact is I steal the hair and have men rob the wood out of which 
I make them?” “Oh,” said the second dealer, ‘I steal the brushes 
ready made, and that is the way I can beat you.” So, you see, the 
greater the thief the greater the advantage he has over honest pro- 
ducers, 
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And so it is with cheap labor. Whenever you steal the hair and 
rob the wood of which you make your brushes you beat the honest 
brush-maker, or whenever you steal the proper wages from labor in 
England, Ireland, India, or any other country, you have undue ad- 
vantage over any people that endeavor to pay fair wages. There- 





fore we demand protection for our people against such robber nations. | 


I said that the free-trade theory was based upon the English hell- 
born doctrine af Malthus. Whatis that? It is that the fittest only 
can survive; that war, pestilence, famine, or some scourge must come 
periodically in order to wipe out the surplus laboring population. 
That is the theory upon which Democratic free trade in this country 
isbased. That is the foundation upon which England bases her free 
trade theory. 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, America has no Ireland to pauperize. 
This Government has not a hundred million servile inhabitants, 
as England has in India, from which to draw the sweat and blood of 
itslaboring people. This Republic has no colonial possessions to rob, 
no subjects toenslave; we have sovereign citizens only. Whenever 
you degrade American labor, you degrade American citizenship. 
Whenever you pauperize the labor of this country, you pauperize the 
state itself. Whenever you pull down that high standard on which 
we would base American labor you destroy the very foundations of 
our free institutions, disgrace American labor, and we contaminate 
the source of allour greatness. We impoverish and debase ourselves, 
Therein England has the commercial advantage over us, and yet the 
free-trader says: ‘‘Oh, we must do just as England does, and not 
expect that our workmen can be so much better off than their fellow- 
workmen in other lands.” 

Again, capital by means of machinery and inventions is becoming 
a more important and potential factor in our productive industries 
day by day, as in most cases one man can do the work of more than 
a hundred required afew years ago. This is done by the aid of steam 
and electricity, which have been substituted for muscle. ‘Therefore 
the ratio of capital invested to the amount of production is constantly 
growing greater. 
willrepeatit. Theratio of capital invested to the amount of produc- 
tion is constantly growing greater, while that of labor grows rela- 
tively less. Hence the price or value of capital—that is, interest— 
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home manufacturer, Mr. Atkins; but before doing so he says: ‘‘ Mr, 
Atkins, how do you want to be paid for your rails?” ‘ Well, Mr 

Gowen, I must be paid cash, or, I might give you the rails at thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days on good security.” Then Mr. Gowen asks the 
English manufacturer, ‘“Mr. Brown, how do you want to be paid for 
your rails ?” He replies, ‘‘ Mr. Gowen, I do not want to be paid at all,” 
‘*Do not want to be paid at all, eh! And you will deliver me a 
thousand tons of rails without pay?” “Yes; I simply want you to 
give me a first mortgage on your railroad ; or, if your stock is par and 
pays a dividend of, say 7 or 8 per cent., I will take stock instead of 
money for these rails.” Mr. Gowen then says, ‘‘ Of course, Mr. Brown, 
I will buy my rails from you.” Mr. Atkins loses the sale, 

Now, mark you, Brown goes into the English money market and 
borrows his capital at 2 or 3 per cent.; he hypothecates the Ameri- 
can securities with his own indorsement, draws no less than7 per 
cent. interest every year on that mortgage or that stock. He pays 
to the Englishman from whom he borrows money only 3 per cent. 
Thus the English iron manufacturer puts 4 per cent. in his pocket 
every year. Yet the American debtor owes as much at the end of 
the year as at the beginning. This is the way, Mr. Chairman, that 
the accursed blight of interest helps to damage the American manu- 
facturer. 

Let me give you, by way of illustration, another incident. 


It has 


| been stated that the late A. T. Stewart could go to France and buy 


| silks more cheaply on credit than he could for cash. 


I want you free-traders to bear this in mind. I | 


| York. 


is daily becoming a greater corresponding element of ourcommercial | 


weakness. Our capitalists are so handicapped by dear money or 
high interest that it requires special protection against the lower rate 
of interest in Europe. 

Here, again, the gentleman from Kentucky thinks he has answered 


that whole proposition when in his speech he says that the differ- | 


ence in the rates of interest, as he has itfrom Hatch & Co., amounts 
to only about 2 per cent. anda littleover. Ido not mean to say that 
the gentleman is unfair, for I do not believe him capable of anything 
unfair. But he certainly handles these statistics rather carelessly. 

Now, mark you, he says that in getting the value of money in Eng- 
land and the foreign countries he takes “ the commercial rates of in- 
terest atthe banks and in the open market.” Now, if by open market 
he means permanent loans, then his proposition might be correct so 
far as it goes. But I take it he does not mean that, especially from 
the fact that he gets his figures from Hatch & Co. But when he 
speaks of the rate of interestin America, what does he do? Hesays 
that he finds the average rate on cal! loans to be so and so; and he 
includes call loansin the regular banking rates and the rates of com- 
mercial paper in the open market. He then puts the two together 
and says that that is our rate, when in fact it is far below our rates 
for permanent loans. 

But that is not all; he does not stop at that. He says that the 
difference is only 2 per cent. and a little over, but that he will be 
generous and call it 3 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, the average difference of rates of interest to the 
capitalist who wants a permanent loan between this country and 
the foreign civilized world is no less than 4 percent. Rates here are 
no lower on permanent loans anywhere than 6 per cent., and in many 
places the rate is as high as 12 per cent.; while abroad a permanent 
loan on good security is granted at a much less rate than on ordi- 
nary commercial paper. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says: let us impose an ad valorem 
rate suflicient to cover the difference in the rate of interest, i. e., 3 
per cent., and that will cure it all. Oh, no, my friend; that is only 
a drop in the bucket! The question is not simply the rate of inter- 
est on the price of the article itself, but it is the interest on the en- 
tire investment in the manufacture. It isthisabsorbing rate which 
goes on compounding year by year. 

But let me illustrate how damaging this difference of interest is 
in other respects. In my county the principal rolling-mill is owned 





Do you ask me 
why? Because the French dealer knew that if Mr. Stewart would 
not pay the cash, he would pay the rates of interest prevailing in 
this country, which would be nowhere less than 6 per cent. In 
France money is worth only 2 or 3 per cent., therefore he would sell 
his silks to A. 'T. Stewart for less money than he would ask any other 
silk dealer, even less than cost, because he could make up the differ- 
ence, especially if A. T., Stewart would give a long-time bond on 
which he could draw his regular interest. Yet the gentleman from 
Kentucky tells us that an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent. is about all 
that we want. 

My own county is the greatest producer of anthracite coal in the 
world, notwithstanding the statement of the gentleman from New 
While on this point, let me settle a little dispute with the 
gentleman. I quote from pages 93 and 94 of “Statistics of Coal” 
by R. C. Taylor. The controversy with the gentleman was whether 
there was such a thing as pure anthracite coal anywhere else than in 
our anthracite coal fields. The gentleman from New York stated 
that there was in Wales. It is true that in Wales there is what they 
call pure Welsh anthracite coal; that isa trade name which has been 


| given to it; but when you come to the analysis of that: coal, what do 


you find? First, that it varies in its essential elements, and espe- 
cially in the bitumen from which bituminous or anti-anthracite 
coal gets its name; and, secondly, in its specifie gravity. This vol- 


| ume says: 


As regards the table of American anthracites (and it may be correct also to 
include that of the bituminous coals) it will be seen, with the assistance of a map 
that their specific gravity increases as we advance from west to east, confirming 


| also the fact noted elsewhere taat the weight of the combustible decreases in pro 


by Mr. Charles M. Atkins. Mr. Gowen, the president ofthe principal | 


railroad running through that part of the country, wants, we will 
suppose, some rails. He goes to Mr. Atkins, and says: ‘‘I want a 
thousand tons of rails; what will you furnish them at ?” 


replies, ‘‘I can sell you rails at Philadelphia for $40 a ton.” But 


portion to the amount of bitumen with which it may be charged. 


Now, what does it show? The weight of American anthracite is 
26.01, and of European 22.81, a difference I believe of something like 
20 per cent. in specific gravity. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
ravity? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
only about 7. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am giving you my authorities and the country 
can judge who is correct. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
on the right track. 
where about 7. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam givingyou the weight betweenthe American 
and European anthracite, and I say the difference in the percentage 
of weight or specific gravity would be something like 20 per cent., 
the one being 26.01 and the other 22.81. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman now say there 
is no anthracite coal in Wales? 

Mr. BRUMM. I said there was no pure anthracite coal. 
semi-bituminous or semi-anthracite. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Willthe gentleman allow me to have 
read a letter on this subject from David Thomas, who was the intro- 
ducer of the manufacture of anthracite pig iron into this country! 

Mr. BRUMM. No; I cannot yield for that purpose. ; 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman interrupted me with- 
out any objection on my part. I only wish to get at the truth. Here 


What? Twenty per cent. inspecific 


or 
> 


Why, the specific gravity of coal is 


I am trying to get the gentleman 
The specific gravity of coal is not 20, but some- 


It is 


| is the letter from David Thomas, the first manufacturer of iron with 


Mr. Atkins | 


Mr. Gowen before he agrees to buy finds out from Mr. Brown, in Eng- | 


land, at what price he will deliver rails in Philadelphia. The Eng- 
lish manufacturer says, ‘‘ I can deliver railsalso at $40 a ton.” The 
prices are even. Mr. Gowen knows that the American rail is better 


than the English rail; experience has taught that it will wear longer; 
Henee, Mr. Gowen would naturally buy of the 


it is a better rail. 


anthracite coal in Wales and in the United States. 
Mr. BRUMM. Does Mr. Thomas contradict it? 
Mr. HEWITY, of New York. He does. ie 
Mr. BRUMM. Well, let it go for that much, and you can print it 
afterward and have the benetit of it. > 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman is not fair. When 
he interrupted me I listened to every question, and I answered him 
courteously. I now offer to give very briefly the authority of David 
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Thomas on the subject of anthracite coal in Wales. No man will 
question that he is the best living authority on the subject. 
Mr. BRUMM. If the gentleman will only stop, I will let him read 
it, as it will take less time than to continue this interruption. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very well, then I willread it myself: 
CATASAUQUA, PaA., April 3, 1882. 
My Dear Str: Your favor of the 31st ultimo came to hand on the Ist, and copy 
the RECORD to-day noon. Concerning the matter contained therein I would say 
that I have no recollection of ever having any conversation with Judge KELLEY 
about any coal. I am very positive that I never told him or any other person that 
there 18 no anthracite coalin Wales, having used thousands of tons of it. The 
tality of it there varies as it does here in this country. I have seen there some 
fully equal to any in Pennsylvania. I do not think the quality varies any more 
rhere than it does in this country, but certainly it is pure anthracite coal. As to 
 uantity there is one general basin of some eighty to ninety mileslong, running from 
eupper end of the vale of Neathin County of Glamorgan to the coast in Pembroke- 
re. near Milford Haven, and when I was in Wales last (in 1869) I found fifteen 
Jast-furnaces making iron all along this basin with pure anthracite coal as fuel, 
ind if any one attempts to say that I have stated there is no anthracite coal in 
Wales, you putit down as not true. Both my wife and myself are enjoying as good 
ealth as we can expect at our time of life. She joins me in kind respects unto you. 


Very sincerely, your old friend, 
, DAVID THOMAS. 
fo Hon. A. S. HEWITT, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, that is Mr. Thomas’s statement, and let it go 
for what it is worth. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I should think it is worth a good 
leal, 

Mr. BRUMM. I will give much better authority. Here is the 
analysis. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that if he will take the tables of analysis which are 
civen in Appleton’s Encyclopedia he will find the coal of Wales con- 
tains 92 per cent. carbon. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is true. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. As against 90 per cent. of carbon in 
Pennsylvania coal; that the coal is purer and thicker. Will that 
satisfy the gentleman ? 

Mr. BRUMM. There is your free-trade theory of statistics again. 
They both agree in the fact that both have tails, [laughter,] namely, 
they both have carbon, but disagree in the main fact between bitu- 
minous and anthracite, namely, the Welsh coal containing about 20 
per cent, more bitumen than that of Schuylkill, and weighing about 
20 per cent. less. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But there is Mr. Thomas’s letter; 
answer that. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have already answered that. In connection with 
this subject Mr. Gowen, the president of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, has been making strenuous efforts to in- 
troduce American anthracite coal into Europe for domestic consump- 
tion, and for that purpose has, I believe, been trying to bring about 
the introduction of our anthracite stoves into Europe. Mr. Gowen 
would not attempt this if they had the same coal there. 

Now, the transportation of coal from my county to Philadelphia, 
which is less than one hundred miles, costs almost as much as mining 
and preparing. No industry in the world requires such risk both to 
capital and life as the anthracite coal industry of Pennsylvania. 

Going from the light of day, miles down into the bowels of the earth, 
facing falling rock, all of the natural elements of death, fire, water, 
explosive gases, dampness, and suffocation, men take their lives in 
their hands, go down into these coal beds, dig out the coal, send it 
miles to the surface, put it in the rollers, crush it, screen it, load it 
on the ears, and, on the car, that coal will not fetch any more than 
the price of transporting it a little more than ninety miles. 

Free-trader, what does this mean? What is the cause of it? It 
means that the Reading Railroad Company, and other companies in 
that region, have a debt which is required to be paid, and on every 
dollar of its gross receipts it must pay almost 40 per cent. interest 
alone—not a cent fordividends. It is only the interest on the funded 
and floating debt, and the condition of these companies is no worse 
than the condition of the carrying companies of my part of the 
State at least. Interest robs the miner of his share of the product. 
Interest robs the consumer, and robs the manufacturer of his proper 
share of the product. Give us lower interest; give us asystem of 
finance which shall create a rate of interest that will reduce that 
exhaustive rate which those companies are now paying and bring it 
down to a comparison with that of England, then you free-traders 
may have some reason for urging tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. Chairman, the South is specially cursed by cheap labor and 
‘ear money, If there is a spot on this earth that ought to know 
what the damning blight of cheap labor is, the South of all others 
when compared with the rest of this couniry, ought by this time to 
snow what it means. Cheap labor withers the body and poisons 
the mind of employed and employer. Cheap labor and slavery are 
‘yhonymous, Cheap labor breeds ignorance and vice on the one 
hand, insoleace, prejudice, and inhumanity on the other, and wretch- 
edness, (leath, and damnation to both. With all your advantages in 
“ie South, your advantages of climate, your advantages of mineral 
Wealth and all natural resources, why is it that of all this immense 
immigration to this country you get none of it? Sir, these immi- 
sraits have no bitter feeling as to the late war. They are not poi- 
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ing to better their condition, and if you would give them the oppor- 
tunities, the South would receive these immigrants instead of the 
West. 

The trouble with you men of the South is, that ever since the 
invention of the cotton-gin you have stuck to the old rotten hulk of 
Democracy. You have stood by that party through all its career; 
and ever since that invention that party has been the special advo- 
cate of cheap labor, of slave labor. You stand by them to-day. You 
are to-day urging the necessity of cheap labor not only for your- 
selves but you attempt to force it upon the North. You have to-day 
that system which you inaugurated years ago; a system which would 
classify society ; a system which would have the laborer, on the one 
hand, degraded, wretched, ignorant, and damned, while on the other 
hand, you yourselves alone would be the “lords of creation,” and then 
wonder why it is that the balmy South is not as successful and pros- 
perous as the cold and barren States of New England. 

Why not start in the right direction. That which degrades your 
labor makes yourselves unfit for any freemen tolive among. I speak 
this in kindness. I have no hard feelingstoward you. I am of those 
who wish Godspeed to the South. Iam of those who desire to ex- 
tend all the assistance, all the charity or protection which may be 
required. I would lift it up, elevate it, wipe out sectional lines, 
eradicate all class prejudice, gather all under the broad wing of the 
National Government without reference to race or class, poverty or 
riches, section or locality. But you must be told the truth, and until 
you carry it out you must submit to the curse that has been and still 
isupon you. Do not stand in the light of your own progress. 

What good will your schools do you down South? You are com- 
ing here and asking for certain taxes or the proceeds of the sale of 
certain public lands in order that you may get an educational fund 
for the benefit of vour uneducated people. I shall favor anything that 
helps to educate the South; but, sir, until you liberate your labor, 
your schools will do you no good. Your laborers will be too poor to 
go to school, and too poor to allow their children to go. Under your 
system of degrading labor, instead of dignifying it you fetter the 
mind as well as the body, you might as well throw your school-books 
to the winds, for they can be of no service to you until you have 
altered the system. 

Virst, start out in the right direction, help to elevate your own 
labor; then you may not only secure foreign immigration but have 
your public schools as well, and secure the aid of Northern labor and 
Northern capital to build up your country and develop your re- 
sources, 

You must guarantee the free exercise of the elective franchise to 
the laboring element, white or black; elevate the laborer of the 
South; get rid of the prejudice that prevents northern men and im- 
migrants from going among you. When you are ready to do jus- 
tice, grant equal rights to all men, and tet the negro and the white 
man, whatever may be their occupation, have the full benefits and 
the full fruits of their liberty, then you will receive the blessing 
along with them, and the South will bloom like a rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I make the request that the time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania be extended indefinitely. 

Mr. BRUMM. I only desire a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection tothe time of the gentleman 
being extended ? Y 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. There are a great number of gentle- 
men whose names are on the chairman’s list. If gentlemen who now 
have the floor are allowed two hours, those at the bottom of the list 
“an never be reached. There should be some fairness in this thing. 
This debate cannot last all summer. 

Mr. HOOKER. Why not? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires only 
five minutes more. 

Mr. GODSHALK. I hope that will not be objected to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not object to an extension of time for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRUMM. Let me say here that the creation of wealth with- 
out a proper distribution is nursing the viper that will sting you to 
the heart. To create wealth you must with it create the viaducts, 
the means of distribution among the people, through a proper me- 
dium of exchange. ‘To create wealth and have it in the hands of the 
few to lord it over the many,will be a curse rather than a blessing. 
Therefore, its distribution by means of high wages and cheap trans- 
portation as well as low interest is necessary to secure commercial 
prosperity, political stability, social progress, and moral improve- 
ment. 

Take the history of every empire, of every republic that has existed. 
It rose as the masses rose with it. Its fall became imminent as wealth 
centered in the hands of the few, and the masses were impoverished. 
Just as you divide and classify the people, so you endanger your in- 
stitutions, weaken the state, and drift headlong into barbarism. 

The doctrine of Malthus, that the fittest only can survive, is the 
doctrine of the South, and it isthe doctrine that has made such hyp- 
ocrites as Henry Ward Beecher a possibility in this country. I¢ 1s 
the doctrine that makes men doubt the existence of aGod. It is the 
doctrine that says you must murder off your surplus. God has created 


soned with sectional hatred. They come from a foreign country seek- | them and placed them here without fault of theirs, but Malthus and 
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England and the South and the Democratic party say, under that 
doctrine you must have war, pestilence, and famine to destroy the 
images of God. Christ teaches fraternity ; Malthus teaches envy. 
Christ teaches charity ; Malthus avarice. Christ teaches love and 
salvation; Malthus hatred anddamnation. One or the other only is 
correct. Therefore when men become imbued and poisoned with the 
doctrines of free trade and Malthusian theories, they cannot recon- 
cile them with the doctrines of the Bible. Hence ion reject their 
God, become scotlers of religion, or, worse still, hypocrites, who rob 
the livery of Heaven to serve the devil, and, in the robes of the Church 
of God, uttersuch blasphemy as that “ bread and water is good enough 
for workingmen,” and ‘‘ that we must have a lower class to do the 
drudgery of the better class.” 

Sir, not only the solution of the commercial and political problem 
but also the social and religious problem is involved in the adequate 
remuneration of labor, cheap money, cheap transportation, and the 
stability of prices regulated by adequate currency controlled ex- 
clusively by the wants and necessities of business and subject to no 
fluctuations except those incident to supply and demand and the free 
and honest operation of the laws of trade. Therefore, our policy 
should always be that which would produce high wages to relieve 
and elevate labor, and low interest or cheap money and cheap trans- 
portation to sustain and secure capital; and just as you thus lift the 
poor and downtrodden up to a higher plane of civilization and ele- 
vate them to a common level with their fellow-man, that all may 
together enjoy the blessings of this life, you teach all through the 
harmony of nature to see the glory of nature’s God and to realize the 
great truth of the “ fatherhood of God and the brotherheod of man.” 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES M. SHELLEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2815) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. SHELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I take advantage of the consideration of this bill 
to present my views upon the question of tariff. Ido not propose 
to discuss the constitutional power of Congress to adopt a protective 
policy. From the earliest history of legislation on this subject in 
this country the existence of this power has been disputed by some 
of our ablest statesmen, but seems to have been settled by the prac- 
tice of the Government. I address myself, therefore, to the 

WISDOM OF THE POLICY, 


withou. reference to its constitutionality. If the civilized world 
was organized into one government, with a homogeneity of interests, 
subject to the same laws of business, and controlled by the same com- 
mercial and industrial regulations, then, perhaps, the theories of 
political economists who deal with the abstract science of trade in 
its general application could be maintained, and free trade would be 
practicable and wise; but with the existing conditions, divided, as 
we are, into separate governments and communities, having adverse 
and antagonistic interests, it becomes the duty of one governinent, 
as against other governments, to protect the industries of its own 
people. That we may adequately and intelligently perform this duty 
we must first ascertain whether or not, in order to reach the highest 
degree of prosperity and wealth, it is necessary to diversify our 
industries. It is admitted by all that 
THE PURSUIT OF AGRICULTURE 

is necessary to subsistence, to say nothing of the accumulation of 
wealth. It is believed by many that a people can become great and 
prosperous who are engaged exclusively in agricultural pursuits. If 
this opinion could be maintained the whole theory of protection 
would fall to the ground and its advocates would be driven from the 
field. Can it be maintained? That is the question first claiming 
our attention. Ifthe farmer could plant his seed and cultivate his 
crops without the aid of the manutacturer; if the soil could pro- 
duce the raw material aud then by the same processes transform it into 
fabrics and other products which render it useful; in other words, 
if the productions of the soil in the state or form they are gathered 
from the field were adapted and adequate to all the wants of man, 
and if tools and implements were not needed to cultivate the soil, 
we would be forced to admit that manufacturing and diversified 
labor are not necessary to our prosperity. The conditions, however, 
named, and which are essential to this admission, do not, and in the 
very nature of things could not, exist. The production of cotton 


would not be very profitable without the aid of the gin and spindle 








| skilled manufacturers and masters of the mechanic arts. 


| it this increased value. 
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and loom. Cotton in its raw state could not well be utilized for the 
comfort and convenience of man. 

The simple growth of these various productions could not bring 
the largest measure of prosperity if we had to send them to forej 
countries to finda market in which tosell or exchange them for such 
manufactured articles as we are compelled tohave. I think it is gafe 
to say that if raw material of any kind has a value, that value to 
the owner is increased by being molded, shaped, or woven into ar- 
ticles of use. The value of cotton is greatly increased by being woven 
into cloth, but it requires machinery and at the same time additiong] 
labor of a very different kind from that employed in raising it to give 
It requires a certain kind of labor and cer. 
tain kinds of tools and machinery to raise iron ore out of the ground, 
but this labor with the same tools and machinery could not reduce 
this ore to pig metal; nor could the same labor and processes em.- 
ployed in reducing it to pig metal roll and shape it into the varions 
forms in which iron is used. So with all other material and products 
in their raw state; they must be molded, shaped, woven, or ground 
to prepare them for use. Therefore, as we have to live by labor, that 

LABOR MUST BE DIVERSIFIED 
to promote prosperity, and the greater diversity we can have the 
larger the measure of our prosperity. Thisis a principle of political 
economy which applies to nations, communities, and families with 
equal force. 

The free-trader insists that this diversified labor in a given con- 
munity is not necessary to its prosperity. He says that the people 
of one government can engage exclusively in agriculture, and by 
shipping their products to the people of other countries can ex- 
change them for such manufactured articles as they need. By this 
division of labor between countries each would acquire the highest 
skill in its peculiar industry, which would enable them to furnish 
their products at the lowest possible cost to the consumer. He 
claims that the only obstacle to the success of this policy is the pro- 
tective tariff. If that was removed, although we might not be able 
to manufacture our raw material in competition with other and 
older countries, yet we would grow strong and wealthy upon the 
saving of the difference in the cost of goods bought in foreign mar- 
kets. This is contrary to and an sballdve reversal of all the laws of 
business. 

SELF-SUSTENANCE THE KEY TO PROSPERITY. 

There is not a progressive government on the earth whose leading 
policy has not been to encourage its citizens to become self-sustain- 
ing. There is not a community in this or any other land which 
does not accept the fact that the nearer they can become self-sup- 
plying the more prosperous they will be. There is not a manson 
family anywhere engaged in industrial pursuits that has not ob- 
served and practiced, as far as possible, the theory of producing 
all they consume. The people of the United States are under no 
obligation to foster and build up the industries and commerce of 
other countries. Their domestic and foreign policy should be shaped 
with reference solely to the promotion of their own national power 
by increasing their collective and individual wealth. 

The free-trader next insists that if it is desirable for our people to 
engage in the various branches of manufacturing, the favorable con- 
ditions which exist here are sufficient to establish these enterprises 
in competition with the world without the aid of a protective tariff; 
and if they were not the Government should not interpose to give 
encouragement to manufacturing by afl po a tax for the benefit of 
one class of industries at the expense of other and more important 
interests. Let us inquire whether these manufacturing industries, 
which are claimed to be so necessary to our prosperity, can be main- 
tained without the aid of a protective tariff. I believe that they 
cannot, and that 

PROTECTION I8 A NECESSITY. 

I do not believe that the conditions for cheap manufacturing are 
as favorable in this as inother and older countries. First, the differ- 
ence in the price of labor (which is cheaper in all foreign manufact- 
uring countries than this) is of itself sufficient to prevent successful 
competition. This difference is to some extent due to the style and 


| manner of living that prevailsamong the American laborers and arti- 


sans, Which on account of their habits and more highly cultivated 
tastes are much more expensive than those of the laborers and arti- 
sans of other countries. Under our American institutions and ideas 
the laborer and mechanic are encouraged to aspire to a higher degree 
of domestic comfort and enjoyment than those classes in other cout- 
tries. The 
WORKINGMEN OF THE UNITED STATES 

form an important element in the forces which have driven us for- 
ward as a nation to the position of greatness and power which we 
now hold, and they will continue to be our chief reliance for that 
progress in material development which is so much to be desire¢. 
Among that class we have to depend mostly upon those who are 
The mer- 
chant is a mere transfer agent, not producing anything—a tax upon 
the products of labor. Those who are engaged in the various pro 
fessions add nothing to the material wealth of the country. They, 
as well as the merchants, are a necessary burden upon the produc- 
ing class, which burden is greatly mitigated, however, by the fact 
that they are all consumers and furnish a market for the producer. 
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So that when we come to analyze and classify the different elements | should become involved in wars, with formidable navies to prey upon 
of progress and advancement we must accord to the skilled and edu- | each other’s commerce, our supplies carried in foreign bottoms would 
cated artisan, who molds and fashions and shapes the raw material | not have that protection and security which every wise government 
into articles of value, the first place in degree of importance among | should strive to give to its commerce, So that in either event we 
the influences which impel us forward in the march of civilization, | are at the mercy of foreign countries in proportion to our commer- 

With this conscious power, and with all the avenues to promi- | cial and industrial dependence upon them. It is one of the first 
nence and greatness open to him, the workingman’s ambition is stim- | duties of government, as was memorably announced to the Ameri- 
ulated, his ee his tastes and desires elevated, and | can people a century ago, “in times of peace to prepare for war.” 
his wants multiplied. These aspirations are not unreasonable in the | It is impossible to know at what time we are to become involved in 
presence of tke fact that from his class have sprung many of the | difficulties with other nations. Even our progress in the arts of 
nation’s most trusted servants. The workingmen of this country | peace and civilization may excite the envy and jealousy of other 
have shed luster upon every page of its civil history, while their | countries and lead to controversies which cannot be adjusted except 
valor has been conspicuous in all our wars. These circumstances and | upon the battle-field. The imprudent or thoughtless act of a Gov- 
conditions necessarily enlarge their desires and increase their ex- | ernment official might precipitate us into a war which would tax our 
penses, forcing them to demand higher wages; not because the cost | resources to their utmost capacity, and often the very strength of a 
of mere subsistence is more, but because their wants are greater. | people is their surest protection against the envy and jealousy of 
Although the foreign laborer may not pay less for the particular | others. It is believed that the highest development of our material 
articles upon which he subsists, his wants are not so great and his | power is the most effective means of preserving peaceful and friendly 
tastes much simpler, and the cost of living necessarily much less; | relations with foreign powers. 
hence he can afford to work for less wages than the workingman in 
this country. There are other conditions, however, which add to 
the 
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THAT GOVERNMENT I8 STRONGEST 
and most powerful which produces all its supplies and has a surplus 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. to dispose of. The encouragement of these various industries adds 


i Lead aasidbeedll tek When Sediedtinen ta Mile enters } to the material wealth of our people in their collective life, whether 

The Sa th - ae te Tie vate of t te oan is hishe ry vk ub of they be located in one State or scattered throughout all the States; 
yok tn to ee ead a thin Sante ed ‘article o whet br and in times of war, this productive power, this self-reliance, this 
Cee ee advantages in having larger ar i sho saci industrial energy, makes us strong and invincible, placing us above 
be Se ae but this cli cht diflerenes cts Rie aici nad and beyond the reach of possible disaster. In times of peace these 
: diff Ities 1 have ae I think. the fi es ae te advantages are great, and attract to our country the enterprise and 
the t ‘te is Retaah ieostoae alt momninanniice cua a as intelligence and wealth of other lands. In this view of the question 
re . Hl ee tariff = will nooner aad eae oto hebemaae it becomes impertant to foster and encourage every indnstry that 
—- D tecle ‘6 shane manutactar! f 8 1] at tl r will tend to make us self-supplying and independent. One century 
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igengdhensnes be eee Od nes ae Tien the of national life has given us wealth and power which command the 
mey cam f Dan Jat De ed " J respect of all nations; and to-day, on account of the vast possibili- 
Cope ae . aoe * a Fy eee of re ins aot = ties of this free country, we occupy a place in the great family of 
° . ps 3 . > : oe . . , 7 
comforts . ao os the cath se . ” —. : een t ies nations second to none. Our greatness has just begun. We have 
Senne eames and pei wa ioacthates nad it just emerged from the by-paths into the highway of prosperity and 
= he workinemen 6f tile counter Gemand comets rn - increnei ne | DOWer, with the resources of a world at our command, with a vir- 
« peal evhich c nom sielitided - Sie ahaha ocenaioe tuous, patriotic, and progressive people; we have only started on that 
2 tition ’ The cheap forei sn operatives who come to this oun: | ore of progress which will take us onward and upward until we 
compe . oT f F , aU c P 220 ; 263 inenc ‘ ‘ attaine ivilizati 
try oe become Ainnaionndach, bud their multiplied wants force them — Aen CeeaNe Tint wae Lentininee Sy SeRination ana 
th demand mo a a ee va old eee ioe The American of Anglo-Saxon descent is distinguished for his pride 
aocahe Aaa all, of the teaeaiuovesina tateneate of the United St san and ambitious patriotism. There is no height to which he will not 
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aa sean ae scethte tarill fee thelr Miethent doves t aspire and no sacrifice that he will not make for his country’s glory. 
a epencent upon @ protective tari for their highest evelopment | 4 ctuated by an enlightened self-interest, he seeks toexalt his country 
and success. 


and promote the welfare of his people. While he would not obstruct 
THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON THE AGRICULTURIST. the progress of others, he wisely prefers his own. This wise and 
The next question to be considered is, What effect does a tariff which | patriotic selfishness leads him to foster and encourage their commer- 
gives sufficient georges to the manufacturing interests have upon | cial, industrial, and social development. The influences of national 
the agricultural and other classes not engaged in manufacturing ? | wealth are not only felt by other countries but they stimulate pride 
The free-trader insists that it imposes unjust and onerous burdens | of country, promote civilization, and elevate the moral tone of the 
upon him; while the protectionist contends that the benefits con- | people. All these are the legitimate national 
ferred upon the protected class are distributed among all classes 
in such natural and equalized form as to promote the good of all. oe sales, ia ieniahnasiin tai lia tail te 
If this latter proposition can be established, then all will agree | ,) = oe ew 1 ich ateeeedlinn ope cy Saet ‘al eutern — 
that it is wise business policy to protect. In my efforts to establish | °'°: “+ Community waich Is Diessed with these industrial enterprises 
+ . : . ‘ ac ss wealth rapidly, and the temporary failure of one branch of 
this I shall first call the attention of the House to its result upon | tiie dc ; p cn! aah de op | suffer 4 - 
the commerce and business of the country at large. The United ad ; ee ae lope : an ore and suf wle ‘ = — . 
States, above all other countries perhaps, possesses the greatest |"! naan 2 The a ade: ae y ta a = f oe mere Sani 
variety of material resources. We have every variety of soil and heed eee . a aras ee, ae ae w persis“ ihe oil 7 an 
climate, and can produce everything that can be grown by any ble emanates yf goon nee. aed an hie 4 ao — oo aa — 
other country. We have every variety of those minerals which | ?'°0) Proeucing, a AEROS S ERS 80 Ris Goer for his products, 
enter so largely into the business and commerce of the world. The and ot ee pane ae meee ~ ment or sg apa 
raw material tor almost every article of manufacture can be found | '™ sa f 00 ya Wey ots demanc eae ae "hin be ah 4 ee eee a 
within the limits of the United States. It is only necessary there- aed che Pen ‘wie a cua eet a ee a thet > a 
fore that we should acquire the means of working up all this raw inate veda -aler  Mesar 1 oo inl — the 2 ier, anti the fae cont 
material to enable us to supply the world in its manifold wants. productive capacity 1s reeched in Doth agriculture and manuiactur- 
ing. The farmer may have to pay higher prices for his goods, but he 
A NATION 18 WEAK AND DEPENDENT is able to do so because he sells his own products for higher prices 
ii proportion to the extent it has to rely upon other countries for its | and has more to sell. A large proportion of the productsof the farm 
supplies. In times of peace it is drained of its substance to purchase | will not bear transportation to a distant market. These products, 
articlesofconsumption. Every dollar that is sent out of the country, | which in many instances could be grown without any additional cost 
whether it goes to purchase the ordinary supplies or to purchase pro- | to the farmer, would not be grown if they could not be sold at their 
(uctive property, is taken from the aggregate wealth of the country, | doors. 
and to that extent weakens the national power. In times of war To show the full force of this point, I call attention te the condi- 
these evils are greatly augmented, Being dependent upon foreign | tion of the farming class in Pennsylvania and contrast it with the 
and perhaps unfriendly countries for the goods we consume, with no | farming class in Alabama. In Pennsylvania, where the manufact- 
luerchant marine to transport them to us and no navy to protect the | uring interests have reached a high degree of development, the 
'ransportation even if we had the shipping, the United States would | farmers are thrifty and well to do. Every year they make a support 
be poorly prepared for successful defense against the hostile opera- | and something over, which surplus is invested in the stocks of these 
Hons of the leading powers of the world. | manufacturing enterprises, from which they draw regular dividends, 
It may be said that the dangers of war should not enter into the | and thus become to a large extent the beneficiaries of this very sys- 
consideration of this subject; that the exceptional geographical ad- | tem of protection which the free-trader (assuming to speak for the 
vantages of the United States and our peaceful attitude toward all | farmer) denounces in such strong language. The profits of the fac- 
lations does not justify us in shaping our policy with reference to | tory added to the profits of the farm grow from year to year, until 
such dangers. I agree that the prospect for continued peaceful rela- | the poor farmer, whose pitiable condition is so pathetically portrayed 
Hons with the rest of the world is good, and trust that it may so | by the anti-tariff politician, rejoices in the accumulation of a sub- 
continue; but the nations who manufacture our goods and carry our | stantial fortune, and his little farm of twenty, forty, or one hundred 
‘omlnerce are not as free from these dangers as we are. If they | acres becomes the source of a princely income. The lands upon 
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which these fortunes are made are valued by their owners at an 
average price of about fifty dollars per acre. These are the results 
upon communities who were prepared to avail themselves of the | 
advantages of a protective tariff. Now turn to an agricultural coun- 
try such as the southern and central portion of Alabama, and see the 
condition of things there. The farmers there devote most of their 
energies to the growth of cotton, because it bears the cost of trans- 
portation better than anything else they can raise, and if the season 
should happen to be unpropitious and the cotton crop fail, the whole 
people are reduced to a state of distressand poverty. A partial fail- 
ure of the crop in Alabama last year has been most disastrous. Many 
farmers are not able to buy seed to plant their lands. The price of 
lands in Alabama average about four dollars per acre. ‘This condi- 
tion of things would not exist if Alabama, like Pennsylvania, had a 
factory of some kind in every community. Why do States by legis- 
lative enactment propose, (as many of them have done,) to exempt 
manufacturing enterprises from taxation? 

Why do municipal corporations offer various exemptions and priv- 
ileges to these industries to induce their location and development 
in their midst? It is because the benefits to the general public are 
of more value than the exemptions and privileges they bestow. This 
is nothing more nor less than protection in another form, and the 
recognition of the principle upon. which the policy of protection is 
based, that the welfare of the State is promoted by such establish- 
ments, and they should receive the fostering favor of the Govern- 
ment for their creation and success. A distinguished statesman 
from the State of Texas, in the other end of the Capitol, whose 
speech is perhaps the ablest that has been delivered in favor of free 
trade, admits “that in the immediate vicinity of the factories in the 
manufacturing States the agricultural interest is compensated for 
its burdens in the home market furnished for agricultural products 
by the manufacturers.” This being admitted, a logical deduction 
follows, that the nearer you can bring them together the more 
nearly would the agriculturalist be compensated, and the factories 
in New England, being nearer than those of old England, would 
necessarily be of more benefit to the agricultural interest than the 
latter. He says in another place: 








If we had free trade now, or what is the same thing, a tariff for revenue only, 
manufacturing capital, in order to surround itself with the most favorable condi- 
tions for free competition with the world and realize the largest profit, would, 
fo: reasons I have given, flow at once into the South for investment as its most 
profitable field for operation. 





If this could be so under a free-trade tariff, there can be no good 
reason why it should not occur under a protective tariff. The supe- 
rior advantages of the South exist, whether we have free trade or 
protection, and if capitalists desired to avail themselves of these 
advantages, the existence of a protective tariff would not restrain 
them, as the profits would be the same, so far as these superior facil- 
ities are concerned, with or without the tariff. 

If the result of free trade would be to compel the capital now em- 
ployed in manufacturing in the New England States to leave that 
locality and seek investment in the South, where it could be sur- 
rounded with more favorable conditions for cheap manufacturing, I 
submit that such a necessity would work greater hardships and entail 
greater losses upon the people of the New England States than could 
be eompensated for by the advantages sought. The money invested 
in buildings and other fixed property which would be destroyed by this 
transfer of capital or its withdrawal from active use in these various 
industries is enormous in amount. Certainly the free-trader could 
not desire such a wholesale destruction of the wealth of an entire 
section of the country as his policy, if adopted, would lead to. 


BENEFITS OF PROTECTION TO THE SOUTH. 


There are other reasons why I should favor a continuance of the 
protective policy, for awhile at least, even if I were a free-trader. 
They are, however, more of a local nature, and Imentionthem merely 
to show southern members who want this system of duties removed, or 
at least greatly reduced, what will be the efiects of their policy if 
adopted. They are these: heretofore the manufacturing industries | 
have been contined chiefly to the Northern or Eastern States. Asa 
result of their development and growth these States have become 
densely populated and wealthy. Under this protection the manu- 
facturers there have been enabled to acquire facilities for cheap man- 
ufacturing, and avery large proportion of the capital of these States is 
employed in these industries. In the past the southern people have 
devoted their energies chiefly to agriculture. Before the war, while 
they owned slaves, they had an ample field for the employment of 
all their capital in this direction. While slavery existed it would 
perhaps have been to their interest to have free trade; but the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and the destruction of property resulting from 
the war has made it necessary for them to change their policy. 
They are just beginnimg to diversify theirindustries. If the tariff is 
continued at a rate that will give protection, these new enterprises 
in the South will only have to meet the competition of their own 
people in other sections. If protection is removed, they will not 
only have this home competition in the older manufacturing States | 
but they are brought in competition with all foreign countries. The 
North has always had the benefit of this protective system, and under 
it this section has grown wealthy and strong. Now, just as the South | 








| revenue would cost under one system. 
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is beginning to avail herself of them, many of her own people aro 
demanding free trade. 


TARIFF REVISION PROPER BASED UPON PROTECTION. 


I will admit that the tariff is in some respects too high and not 
properly adjusted or equalized, and I favor a revision, but I want jt 
done upon the basis of protection, with reference to the material jn- 
terests of the country and people, and not by politicians for partigay 
purposes. I therefore favor a commission with power to consider 
the whole matter and gather information from all sources. I am not 
competent, and I believe there are very few members of this Congress 
who are competent, to take up this matterand gather the necessary 
information to enable them to construct a system of import duties 
that would be satisfactory and successful. I regret, Mr. Chairman, 
that my convictions on this important question are not in accord 
with the views of what seems to be a majority of the Democratic 
party. I amconsoled, however, by the assurance that my views are 
not undemocratic, and I warn gentlemen, who assume to declare 
what is Democratic and what is not, that their wild theories and 
vague abstractions, if adhered to, will in the future, as they haye 
done in the past, lead them to defeat. I donot think the tariff ques- 
tion should be made a party question. It is so directly connected 
with the material interests of all classes and parties that it should 
be dealt with purely as a business question, to be settled without 
reference to party interests. It does not involve any fundamental 
doctrine of government. It is simply a question of policy, and as 
such could be abolished altogether or asserted more vigorously witb- 
out affecting the vital doctrines of our Government. I am therefore 
opposed to any plan of dealing with the subject that will expose it 
to partisan influences. 

All controversy on this question might be avoided by removing 
all internal taxes and raising the entire revenue for the expenses of 
the Government by a duty on imports, which is the fairest practi- 
cable mode of raising revenue. Under our present laws the people 
are unequally taxed to maintain two distinct systems of gathering 
taxes, either of which costs as much as the collection of the entire 
I think our internal-revenue 
system works greater hardships upon particular classes than the 
tariff, and the taxes paid under it are more unequally laid and harder 
to pay than the entire amount would be if laid upon imports. Let 
us get rid of these internal taxes and there will be no necessity for 
interfering with the tariff, except to equalize it. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JULIUS C. BURROWS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 20, 1882, 


On the Utah contested-election case. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The issue between the House of Representatives 
and the polygamists of Utah is at last made up. At the beginning 
of the present Congress George Q. Cannon and Allen G. Campbell 
presented themselves at the bar of this House as rival claimants for 
a seat in the Forty-seventh Congress as Delegate from the Territor) 
of Utah. Mr. Campbell claimed the right of admission by virtue 0! 
a certificate of election 

Mr. Cannon contested his prima facie case and affirmed that he 
(Cannon) was in fact duly elected. In reply Campbell asserted that 
if for any reason his prima facie title should be held defective, Mr. 
Cannon could not be seated for the reasons— 

First. That he did not receive amajority of the votes legally cast; 

Secondly, That he was an unnaturalized alien; and : 

Thirdly. That he was a polygamist living in open violation of the 
laws of the United States. 

Pending the discussion of the prima facie case of Mr. Campbell, 
and before its determination, the whole matter was, by order of the 
House, referred to the Committee on Elections for their examination 
and report thereon. 

After investigation that committee conclude and report to the 
House upon the first proposition, as follows: 


We therefore find that the evidence establishes that Mr. Cannon received 
18,568 votes; that Mr. Campbell received 1,357 votes; and that there were scat 
tering 8 votes. Mr. Cannon, therefore, received a majority of all the votes cast 
at the November election of 1880, and is duly elected a Delegate from the Terr 
tory of Utah, unless he is disqualified from holding a seat for one or more of the 
reasons alleged in the answer of the contestee. 
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Upon the second proposition the committee report: 

Wo therefore hold that Mr. Cannon is a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
and that he is not disqualified, on the ground of alienage, from holding his seat 
as Delegate. 


Thirdly, that he is a polygamist. 
lowing admission : 

I, George Q. Cannon, contestant, protesting that the matter in this paper con- 
tained is not relevant to the issue, do admit that I am a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, commonly called Mormons; that, in accordance 
with the tenets of said church, I have taken plural wives, who now live with me, 
and have so lived with me for a number of years, and borne me children. I also 
admit that in wy public addresses as a teacher of my religion in Utah Territory I 
have defended said tenets of said church as being, in my belief, a revelation from 
God. . GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


It is conceded on all hands that George Q. Cannon possesses all 
the constitutional qualifications required for a Representative in 
Congress. A Delegate certainly does not require other or higher 
qualifications. ; ; > , 

The simple and single issue in the case is whether this House has 
the constitutional power to refuse admission to Mr. Cannon upon 
the ground that he is a polygamist. While I am in fullaccord with 
the views of those who hold that a Delegate is not a Member within 
the meaning of that word as used in the Constitution, and that our 
powers touching the exclusion of a Delegate are greater than those 
over a Member, yet in my view of the case I do not think the estab- 
lishment of this principle necessary to the determination of the 
matter. I affirm that if a Representative from any of the States 
should demand admission to this House under the same circum- 
stances as those surrounding Mr. Cannon, it would be within our 
constitutional power to deny him admission. If that position be 
correct, the importance of the distinction between a Representative 
and a Delegate disappears. In standing upon this ground I am 
aware of that provision of the Constitution which prescribes the 
qualifications of Representatives and that other provision which 
confers upon each House the right to judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own members. Nor do I overlook the long and 
unbroken line of decisions that it is not within the constitutional 
power of Congress nor of the States to add to or in any way modify 
these constitutional requirements. 

But it will be observed that the Constitution does not undertake 
to specify those things which disqualify a person for membership. 
The doctrine is well settled that to entitle a person to a seat in this 
House he must not only possess those affirmative qualifications men- 
tioned in the Constitution, to wit, age, residence, and citizenship, but 
he must be free from those things which by common parliamentary law 
disqualify. In other words, a Representative, though duly elected, 
a citizen, and of proper age, would not be entitled to membership 
unless free frem personal disqualifications. An idiot or a madman 
would not be entitled to membership, though duly elected and pos- 
sessing all the constitutional qualifications. We would deny admis- 
sion to a person infected with a contagious disease, and would be 
justified in so doing. Should a member-elect, after he was chosen, 
be arrested and convicted of some infamous offense and punished by 
imprisonment in the State prison, would it be contended that if he 
should present himself at the bar of this House at the expiration 
of his term of imprisonment and demand to be received into mem- 
bership, that it would not be within the constitutional power of this 
body to refuse him admission? Instances of personal disqualifica- 
tion might be multiplied indefinitely. This is sufficient, however, 
to illustrate my point. 

I hold that George Q. Cannon, by confessing himself in this tribu- 
nal and in this contest guilty of polygamy, an offense punishable by 
imprisonment in the State prison, has that personal disqualitica- 
tion which renders him ineligible and a {it subject for the exercise 
of our constitutional power of exclusion. I could fortify this posi- 
tion by a long citation of authorities, but will detain the House with 
only a single case. 

In 1870 B. F. Whittemore, a member of Congress from the State of 
South Carolina, was charged with selling a cadetship in violation of 
law. Headmitted the charge, but pleaded in extenuation of the offense 
that he used the money for charitable purposes in his district. He 
was about to be expelled from the Forty-first Congress when (and 


the day before he expected the vote to be taken) he resigned and | 


ousted the House of Representatives of jurisdiction to expel. 

Anew election was ordered, and Whittemore was returned a member 
to the Congress in which he committed the offense. The House refused 
to receive him by a vote of 130 to 24. Now, he had not been convicted 
of any crime, but the House to which he was re-elected was in posses- 
sion of his own confession that he had done that which was an offense 
against the law of the land, and for which he might be imprisoned, 
and it exercised what I conceive to be its common parliamentary right 
to decline to receive him into membership. Other and numerous cases 
wight be cited sustaining the same principle. So in this case, Cannon 
comes into this presence and solemnly admits his great crime; even in 
his speech just closed does not avoid, but rather justifies and seeks to 
shield himself under that broad mantle of religious toleration beneath 
which all religions in this country have ever found the amplest shelter. 
Iregret, sir, that he should have sought to justify his crime by appeal- 
ing to Holy Writ, and claiming that the inspired Word of God sanc- 





This fact appears from the fol- 
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The words of the poet come to my 


tioned this monstrous crime. 
lips: 

Just Father, what must be Thy look 

When such a wretch before Thee stands 
Unblushing, with Thy sacred book, 
Turning the leaves with blood-stained hands, 
And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust and hate and crime? 
I repeat, the issue is made up. Brigham Young once declared in 

his own peculiar and uncouth phrase, “ I will send a polygamist to 
their Congress and cram polygamy down the throat of the American 
nation.” It was in execution of this audacious menace that he com- 
manded the election of George Q. Cannon to the Forty-third Con- 
gress, since which time the representative of polygamy has sat 
unchallenged in this Hall. Hitherto Mr. Cannon has effected his 
entrance into this Chamber through the instrumentality of a certiti- 
sate of election, that potent instrument against which it is difficult 
to interpose a successful barrier. He presents himself, however, at 
the door of the Forty-seventh Congress disarmed of this weapon, con- 
fessing himself guilty of an offense made by law a felony, but chal- 
lenges the constitutional power of Congress to deny him admission 
for that cause. And so the issue is squarely made up, and we are 
now to see whether the constitutional power of a living Congress is 
sufficient to cope with and overcome the infamous edict of a dead 
priest. I trust that the report of the majority of the committee will 
receive the unanimous support of this House, that the Forty-seventh 
Congress may place its seal of condemnation upon this relic of bar- 
barism. ‘The American people have long enough endured the shame 
of having seated in their high council a man who offends public 
decency, disturbs social order, defies national authority, and outrages 
the moral sense of all Christendom. Let the humiliation end now 
and forever. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. ROSEORANS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


mot) 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5804) to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

Mr. ROSECRANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the bill now under consideration for adoption 
it seems fitting that I should state to this House the views of my 
constituents of the first Congressional district of California, and 
which I may say are shared by all the inhabitants of the Pacific coast. 

Our position on the Chinese question is this: we think it not arro- 
gance to say that in education, intelligence, generosity, humanity, 
attachment to our country, respect for its interests and for its honor, 
our people are the peers of their fellow-citizens on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. We believe this will be readily admitted by every 
gentleman on this floor, and that all our fellow-citizens will give us 
the benefit of this assumption. 

We have had thirty years’ experience of the effects of Chinese 
industrial immigration to our coast. We have watched it from its 
feeble beginning on our shores and seen the stream swell, year after 
year, until within the last four months it has poured a flood of 20,000 
adult male Chinese immigrants upon us at the port of San Francisco 
alone, to submerge our white labor. 

As our experience increased year after year public opinion was 
forced by incontestible facts more and more decisively to the conelu- 
sion that their presence among us was unwholesome to the State. 
Despite its immediate convenience and pecuniary profit to employ- 
ers, years ago the vast majority of our people demanded that Chi- 
nese immigration should be stopped. 

Pubiic meetings were held and petitions were presented to the 
Legislature and to Congress on the subject. 

State legislation was invoked, and restrictive laws obtained to 
abate the nuisance. The Federal courts pronounced these laws 
in contravention of those of the nation. Recourse was then had to 
Congress, by petition and resolutions of our State Legislature, ask 
ing the Government to stop this immigration by negotiation with 
China. We waited for this with what patience we could, but in 
vain. We waited for the fruits of commerce from the Burlingam: 
treaty which, for bare permission to trade in eight ports of China, 
opened all of ours on both coasts and the vast interior to Chinese 
trade, and colonization by the pauper classes of China. At last our 
united and persistent complaints arrested the attention of our gen- 
erous statesmen. Congress passed the “fifteen passenger bill,” which, 
while it did not meet the necessities of the case, promised to limit the 
evil, and allay our apprehension that our coast would be overrun. 
The President vetoed this bill in the interests of commerce, in the 
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face of the fact that England’s commerce with China continued on 
the basis of mutual interest, despite England’s war on that country 
for the introduction of opium, and even the burning of the Chinese 
capital. 

3ut the claims of white labor for protection led the party in power 
to promise negotiations with China to give it relief from the ruin- 
ous competition of Chinese labor importations to our shores, but such 
was their tardiness in fulfillment that Congress was obliged to in- 
tervene. Meanwhile it was pretended by Chinese, and even by some 
unworthy Americans, that this claim for relief arose from the clamor 
of an “Irish mob,” competing for labor. 

To put this falsehood to death, in 1878 the California Legislature 
provided that when the adoption of the new constitution should be 
submitted to vote by a secret ballot, a vote should be taken “for” 
and ‘‘against” Chinese immigration. The result was 883 votes for 
and 154,638 against it, or, 994 out of every 1,000 against to 6 in favor. 

This astonishing unanimity was sufficient to prove to every reflect- 
ing mind that all pretense of our opposition, being the offspring of a 
prejudice against ‘‘ color” or of political truckling to the passions of 
re ‘Trish ” or any “‘ mob,” is utterly unwarranted and unfounded in 
‘act. 

Congress accordingly provided for sending commissioners to China 
to arrange for the preservation of the real and supposed interests of 
commerce under our treaties and for the satisfaction of the demands 
of our own citizens on the Pacific coast for the suppression of Chinese 
industrial immigration. It was sent as a party exigency on the eve 
of the late Presidential election to inspire American labor with con- 
fidence in the party. 

The Republican party, always lavish in its professions of philan- 
thropy, but wonderfully apt to confine its practice to races and cases 
subservient to its interests, under the energetic action of some of its 
members from the Pacific coast, put a pledge of relief to our people 
in its Chicago platform. Its leader gave that public and official 
interpretation, and of the nine hundred and ninety-four out of each 
thousand voters opposed to Chinese immigration, those who voted 
the Republican ticket did so believing that interpretation and that 
the party was bound to carry it out. 

The commissioners to China met those of thatcountry. They stated 
our demands and the wishes of our Government for a permanent stop- 
page of Chinese labor immigration. The latter, desirous of making 
the best bargain possible, treating the complaint as a temporary ex- 
citement, suggested ‘‘ restricting,” or ‘‘ suspending for a short time.” 
Our commissioners, very anxious to complete their work in time 
to influence the Presidential campaign in favor of the Republicans, 
whose fidelity to the cause was put in doubt before the people, were 
nevertheless true to the object of securing treaties by which, while 
protecting our commerce, the United States should be able to protect 
its own labor. 

The general result was announced by telegraph before the election. 
The treaties were not made public for some time after. Although 
bearing traces of the crudeness and weakness due to the exigencies 
and haste of their negotiation, they were approved by the Senate as 
containing ample provision for the redress of our complaints against 
Chinese labor invasion. 

The bill which has just been vetoed was drawn not to give us that 
full relief which we claim as reasonable and necessary, but to con- 
form to the letter and spirit of these treaties. It was the judgment 
of overwhelming majorities in both Houses as declared by “ ay ” and 
‘“‘no” voting that the bill was thus in aecord with the treaty. 

In the exercise of his constitutional right the President has vetoed 
the bill and plunged our brave, loyal, and law-abiding people almost 
into despair. Of the reasons given for this veto, of the trifling pre- 
tenses alleged by the Chinese embassador, worthy only of the ‘Six 
Companies” he essentially represents, and gravely paraded before an 
intelligent public; of the contrast between such statesmanship and 
that of the British Government I will not here speak. They will 
receive the judgment of the nation, to which they are submitted, and 
that of history. 

Nor will I now arraign those Republicans who enjoy the party 
benefits of votes obtained from the Pacific coast upon the faith of 
promises they have helped to render nugatory. But I will say it ill 
becomes the gravity of the business we have before us to squabble 
for petty party advantages. Let members of both parties act upon 
their convictions and leave the people—as they surely will—to decide 
their responsibilities and those of the parties to which they belong. 
Still less does it become my honored friend from Iowa[ Mr. Kasson] 
to turn to the members on this side of the House and with tragic en- 
ergy declare that while he swallows the bitter draft of this bill he 
must protest against ‘‘ hounding down people on account of color or 
race.” The assumption that he alone, or conspicuously above, much 
less contrasting with others, detests such injustice savors of an ego- 
tism and pharisaism which so fine a gentleman would not wish to 
display. Actions speak louder than words, and whenever that test 


is applied for real beneficence to people of all races, white as well as 
colored, with less pretense of humanitarianism, members on this side 
will make quite as favorable a showing as those in whose favor, by 
word and gesture, the honorable gentleman implied a contrast which 
I should be sorry to think he made for party clap-trap, as Ishould also 
regret that he could bring his mind to believe just. 


Under ordinary circumstances the people of our coast would accept 
the President’s veto and appeal to the people of the United States 
for a more ample and complete redress than was offered by the vetoed 
bill. They would ask the great American people to decide whether 
Mongolian or our own civilization shall dominate our fair Pacific 
coast ; to decide whether the interests of great Chinese and Ameri- 
can monopolies shall first be conserved or whether American labor 
shall first be cared for and kept from the depressing influences of 
Mongolian labor. 5 

But our distress is great; our business paralyzed, our people de- 
pressed. Chinese industrial immigration pours into San Francisco 
about a thousand adult male laborers per week. With the pistol of 
a Presidential veto at our breasts silencing our demands for justice, 
as the robbed traveler accepts any portion of the money which the 
robber pleases to hand him back, we accept whatever relief we cap 
get, ah in that sense we accept this bill. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1882, 


On the Utah contested-election case. 


Mr. OATES said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The system of governments in the United States is, 
or ought to be, pre-eminently one of law. Every citizen’s rights, 
however humble or exalted he may be, should in all cases be deter- 
mined by the law honestly and fairly applied. The question before 
the House is not one of morals, but of legal right. Approval or dis- 
approval of polygamy is not involved. This House has given a very 
potential expression of its opinion upon that question in the law 
passed at this session for the suppression of polygamy. 

There is no dispute about the facts. There appears from the re- 
ports of the committee to be noissueof fact. Alladmit that Cannon 
was elected. The first question, then, to be settled is, Was he eligi- 
ble to the office when elected? Noone, I believe, questions, and cer- 
tainly the evidence does not controvert that fact. Has anything 
transpired since his election to render him ineligible or to deprive 
him of the right to his seat? It is contended by those who oppose 
seating him that the recently enacted law of Congress, declaring 
among other things, any person who is guilty of polygamous prac- 
tices ineligible to a seat in this House, disqualifies him and presents 
a legal impedimentto Cannon’s taking his seat here as a Delegate 
from the Territory of Utah. It is a sound rule of interpretation of 
statutes that they shall operate only in future. It is competent, 
however, for the law-making power to enact retrospective laws or 
those which relate to or operate upon the past, provided they do 
not divest vested rights or make that criminal which was innocent 
when performed prior to the enactment, and punishes the same. It 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Calder vs. Bull, in 3 Dallas, that any law whereby a conviction can 
be had upon less evidence even than the rules of evidence in exist- 
ence at the time the alleged illegal act was performed required was 
ex post facto and void. 

All writers on statutory and constitutional law lay down the rule 
broadly that no statute shall be construed to have a retrospective 
or retroactive operation unless the statute itself so declares. ‘The 
recently-enacted statute against polygamy, upon which the other 
side relies, does not declare that it shall so operate. It must there- 
fore be construed as though the word “hereafter” was interpolated 
into each section thereof. It therefore follows as a logical sequence 
that Cannon is legally entitled to a seat on this floor as a Delegate 
from Utah. After he is seated, should charges be then bronght 
against him of violating the recent enactment while sitting here as 
a Delegate, and his guilt be established by proof, he might be legally 
expelled from this House, and I for one would vote for his expulsion 
in that event. 

But, Mr. Speaker, he will not be seated. It is a foregone conclu 
sion that the temper exhibited upon the part of the majority of this 
House unmistakably indicates such a decision. I regret it, for the 
reason that in my judgment the citizens, the legal voters of Utah 
will be thereby denied a great legal right. It is no answer to say 
that the Mormons are violators of the law of the land. Await their 
trial and conviction ; or would you condemn American citizens with- 
out a hearing? We are in this case a judicial tribunal. My duty 
to my country is to advocate the fair and unprejudiced enforcement 
| of the law, and I shall therefore vote to seat Mr. Cannon. 














Condemned Cannon. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 
. OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 21, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4745) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish con- 
demned cannon for the soldiers’ cemetery at Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The soldiers of this Republic are citizen soldiers. 
We are a nation almost without a standing army. It consists of not 
more than twenty-five thousand troops. This would be scarcely ¢ 
nucleus for a regular army in any other first-classpation on the face 
the earth. The smallness of our Army is a marvel and a wonder 
to other nations who keep hundreds of thousands of men in arms 
even in times of peace. That we are able to preserve good order and 
command the respect of the world without a larger standing army 
is the glory of our nation and a proud inheritance of our people. We 
have just entered upon the second century of our national existence, 
und have grown from thirteen sparsely populated colonies, in the 
wilderness of the New World, to the dignity and proportions of a 
lirst-class power among the nations of the earth. 

We have achieved triumphs in art and science, and in government, 
that have impressed themselves on the civilization of the age with 
more marked effect than have the efforts and achievements of any 
other people. We have grown to be a great nation of fifty millions 
of souls. We have mastered every art, and excel in all the sciences. 
Our skilled workmen cannot be surpassed in their cunning by the 
workmen of any country. Inmy own city of Hamilton and through- 
out the great Miami Valley, where it is situate, the hum of indus- 
try is heard on every hand. Our farmers are prosperous, independ- 
ent, and happy. But, sir, our triumphs have not all been the tri- 
umphs of peace. Our very existence as an independent nation was 
ushered in by one of the most remarkable and protracted wars in 
imodern times, 

Our one hundred years of national life have witnessed warfare in 
all its phases. In all it has been shown that free citizens of a free 
country make the most valiant and courageous soldiers. They have 
shed luster on the American name and honored the institutions under 
which we live. As her soldiers have protected and honored her, so 
will this Government protect her soldiers who have survived the 
perils of battle, and honor the memory of the heroic dead. I am 
proud, sir, that this is so. It isan honor to this great Government ; 
it is a credit to every community which is doing what the people of 
Hamilton and vicinity are doing. 

‘To the soldiers who risked life and health and limb to win her in- 
dependence, to defend her honor, and to preserve her existence and 
integrity, is extended the gratitude and munificence ofa great nation, 
We have not needed, nor do we now need a great standing army. Our 
great country is free from the draft it would make on our Treasury and 
upon the young men who would be drawn from peaceful pursuits. 
Every citizen of the American Republic prizes his citizenship as a 
most priceless inheritance. 

It is a part of the system of our Government that each citizen isa 
component part of the political body. He is prepared to defend his 
citizenship, as he is to defend his home. When his Government is 
assailed he is assailed in his personal political rights. He is pre- 
pared to defend them with his strong arm ; to expose himself to hod- 
ily harm, to endanger his health, and, if need be, to lay down his 
life to preserve to his children that which is dearer to him than life 
itself. Sir, our citizen soldiers of the colonies dared to challenge 
the British nation to a conffict of arms to determine the question of 
American independence. 

(hat great conflict with the foremost military and maritime power 
on the face of the earth was carried on by the struggling colonists, 
With matehbless courage and endurance, through seven long years, to 

glorious victory, establishing the principle of free government on 
‘he American continent and forever redeeming it from the supremacy 
of the old world, Six of the brave men who went forth to battle 

‘that war sweetly sleep in Greenwood Cemetery at Hamilton to- 
vay. A hundred times has recurring spring brought verdure and 
lowers to cover the face of the earth, the sweet resting-place of the 
cead, since they so grandly achieved their country’s triumph, wel- 
coming them to peaceful and silent rest. 

_In the war of 1812 the soldiers of the Republic again engaged in 
deadly conflict with the mother country to maintain the honor of 
‘heir country’s flag, and in the conflict that followed taught Great 
Britain and the world that the Stars and Stripes should be respected 
and honored onall the seas and oceans. In this conflict our citizen- 
soldic 's had not only to meet the red-coats of the British army, but 
ve Wily and revengeful savage, who was incited to deeds of cour- 
ge and cruelty by his more civilized ally. In this conflict of arms, 
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upon land and upon sea, my native State of Ohio rendered conspicu- 
ous and valuable service. 

The victory of Perry on Lake Erie will be celebrated as long as 
the annals of naval warfare continue to be read and as long as deeds 
of valor and daring excite the admiration of men. Thirty-seven of 
the heroes of this war who have run life’s fitful race have found rest 
and sweet repose in the beautiful city of the dead that adjoins the 
city on the banks of the Great Miami, among whose people it is my 
privilege to have my home. 

The soldiers of the Republic, recruited from the farm and the work 
shop, from the factory and the store, from the school and the college, 
from offices of the professions, and even the pulpit itself, marching 
through the savannas and pampas of Mexico, carried the flag of our 
country to Mexico’s capital and planted it on the Halls of the Mon 
tezumas. And there they dictated terms of peace consistent with 
our country’s honor, and added empires of territory to our vast do- 
main; but, sir, the severest test of the valor of our citizen soldiery 
was to be experienced. In the wars named and in the many other 
minor conflicts that make the history of our country our armies fought 
an alien foe or the native Indian. The last great struggle was to 
come, the clash of arms was again to be heard resounding through 
our own land, not with a foreign foe, not with an enemy from with- 
out, but from within. 

American was to meet American, and on their native soil, and there 
to draw the sword and invoke the god of battle to decide between 
the two civilizations that contended for the mastery on the American 
continent. The issue involved at the threshold the very question of 
the national existence and life. The assertion of one civilization 
essentially and necessarily denied the inviolable integrity and unity 
of the General Government; the other asserted it and denied the soy- 
ereignuty of the States. 

Sir, upon this issue there sprang into existence as if were in a day 
armies whose numbers and equipment have not been equaled in 
modern times, and whose mighty tread shook a continent from sea 
to sea. Duringthe continuance of that great struggle, the President 
of the United States called for 2,763,670 to go forth in defense of the 
nation’s life and honor. Two million seven hundred and seventy- 
two thousand four hundred and eight loyal citizens of the Republic 
responded to the call, and risked life and limb and health to achieve 
its victory. I have here a statement which displays the magnitude 
of the Army of the Union and the patriotic fervor that inspired our 
people: 

Statement of number of men called by the President of the United States, 
and of the number furnished under said calls. 
| 
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* Colored troops organized at various stations in the States in rebellion, embrac- 
ing all not specifically credited to States,and which cannot be so assigned. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of these calls, the enlistments ex- 
ceeded them by nearly 9,000 men, It needs no word-painting, it 
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requires no play of the imagination, to picture the scenes that followed 
in the four years of terrible war that preceded the final triumph of 
the national cause. The sacrifices of the brave men who achieved 





it are hallowed by the love of a grateful people, and their deeds of | 


daring illumine the pages of our history. 


here. They are fresh in the recollection of every member of this 
House. Two hundred and five of the gallant men who went forth 


in 1861 to battle for their country and its flag, with flush of youth 
upon their cheeks, with the fire of patriotism lighting their eyes, and 
with love of liberty in their hearts, sweetly sleep in Greenwood Cem 
etery now. 
animated with ambition. 
city of the dead. 

I hold in my hand a list of the names of the comrades who have 
answered the bugle-call and have gone before ; but whose bodies find 
sepulture in that sacred spot. It was prepared by a comrade who is 
still waiting for the command to cross over to the other shore. 

And, sir, | only wish that I could transfer to the Recorp the 
beautiful and artistic letters and colors with which his work is 
done and the list made. That I cannot do. But, sir, the following 


To-day they peacefully sleep in that silent 


is a list of United States soldiers who are buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery at Hamilton, Ohio: 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
1. Isaac Hammond. 4. John Wingate. 
2. John Reily. 5. Joseph McMakin. 
3. Pearson Saye 6. Isaac Hull. 
Wak OF 1812. 

i. John G. Rosebom. 19. Isaiah Vail. 

2. John P. Reynolds. 20. Edward Brown. 

}. John Pierce. 21. Isaac Paxton. 


a: 


. Thomas Stone. 22. William Dye. 
5. Isaac Falconer. 23. William Sheeley. 
. Lieut. Alex. Delorac. 


6. John Caldwell. 24 

7. Thomas Sinnard 25. Joun Crane. 

8. Brigadier-General Dr. Dan Millikin. 26. Alex. Smiley. 

%. Dr. Jacob Lewis, surgeon First 27. James B. Thomas. 
Regiment, U. 5. A., under Gene- 28. John Vinnedge. 
ral Wayne. 29. Fred. Devou. 

10. William H. Wilcox 30. Samuel Millikin. 

11. N.S. Smith. 31. James Patchell. 

12. Vincent Cohee. 32. William McClellan. 

13. F. Perry. 33. Mathew Hueston. 

14. William Clements. 34. Captain John Cleve Symmes. 

15. Robert Clements. 35. John Sutherland. 

16. John Woods. 36. Wilkins Warwick. 

17, John Freeman. 37. Captain Abner Torbett. 


18. John Byers. 
MEXICAN WAR. 
1. Daniel McCleary. 7. J. S. Freeman. 
2. William H. Sinnard. 8. John Pearson. 
3. Major William P. Young 9. Oscar Barry. 
1. William H. Wilson. 10. John G. Deinzer. 
5. Joseph Garrison. 11. John L. Wilkins. 
6. John Holloway. 12. James Moore. 
WAR OF 1861-"65. 
1. Major John McCleary. 52. W. C. Stewert. 
2. S. R. John. 53. John M. Stewert. 
3. Captain John S. Earheart. 54. Lieutenant B. F. Kyle. 
4. William Anderson. 55. Lieutenant W. H. Miller 
5. John Giffen. 56. Major D. C. Becket. 
6. Jacob Marsh. 57. Jerome Falconer. 
Mathias Grissle. 58. Captain J. W. Falconer. 


&. Hamilton Miller. 
” Adam Richard. 
10. Captain John Van Derveer. 


59. Andrew Byers. 
. W. H. Wilson. 
. Captain John W. Wilson 


11. George D. Dilg. 62. Colonel Oscar Minor. 
12. Porter Durell. 63. Wilkinson Beaty. 

13. Henry Smith. 64. Colonel M. C. Ryan. 
i4. J. Gargus. 65. W.J. Williams. 

15. Stephen G. Lefler. 66. Perry Berry. 

16. B. C. Wilcox. 67. R. Hannaford. 

17. Edward Fairclough. 68. J. M. Coppage. 

ik. Garret Parker. 69. John Hull. 


. Robert H. Miller. 70. Ichabod Whittaker. 


20. Captain Robert Clements. 71. Captain James Gorsuch. 
21. ( daa C. K. Smith. 72. H. R. Heck. 

22. Captain J. W. C. Smith. 73. A. Reely. 

23. Charles Morris. 74. Thomas Walton. 

24. James McClellan. 75. Charles F. Walton. 

25. William Kennedy. 76. A. S. House. 


J. H. Atherton. 77. R. G. Rust. 
©. Chapman. 78. Peter O. Mellen. 





J. W. Maller. 79. John A. Compton, color-sergeant.* 
9. E. H. Scudder. 80. James McCormick. 
30. Henry C. Renther. 81. W. H. Kimble. 
31. Rev. Adolph Gerwig 82. Lieutenant Oscar F. Smith. 


83. C. W. Smith. 

. W.C. Sterrett. 

. B. F. Boatman. 
3. W. Howenstein. 


32. John Myers. 

33. William H. Myers. 
. Thomas 8S. Myers. 
35. Isaac Hagerman. 


36. P. C. Schmidtman, 87. John Schmidt. 

37. Alexander Schmidtman. 88. W. Martin. 

38. Wilson Furry. 89. Henry Burch. 

39. Captain Thomas Stone. 90. Nicholas Hagan. 
40, Nathaniel Rogers. 91. Archey Mahan. 
41. James Jackson. 92. J. P. Dietz. 

42. S. Miller. 93. John Hall. 

43. Samuel Crawford. 94. James Willis, 

44. Colonel Minor Millikin. 95. George W. Erwin. 
45. Dr. F. B. Morris. 96. Samuel Shellhouse. 
46. Jacob Straub, 97. John Shedd. 

47. John C. Elliott. 98. Philip Huber. 

48. .James Short. 99. James Price. 

49. D. P. Beaver. 100. W. Howell. 

50. 5. P. Stephenson. 101. Isaac Earheart. 
51. Lieutenant W. H. Eckert. 102. George Kinch. 


I need not recount them | 


Then they were quick with life, bouyant with hope, and | 
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103. Thomas Corwin. 155. Winston Lewis. 

104. Jacob Hock. 156. Erastus Oakes. 

105. David Kimble. 157. Julius Bastian. 

106. Fred. Schweikle. 158. Frank Theobold. 

107. C. W. Bene. 159. David Fellers. 

108. Jacob Wetzel, color-sergeant.* 160. August Craft. 

| 109. John Weine. 161. G. W. Smiley. 

110. Dennis Downey. 162. Edward Schlottenbeck. 

111. A. W. Sullivan. 163. Fred Hoover. 

112. Lea Brown. 164. Edwin Ellis. 

113. Peter O’ Hanan. 165. Captain Alex. C. Rossman. 

114. Henry Adams. 166. Fred Nollenberger. 

115. Dennis Webster. 167. Peter Flynn. 

116. Herman Rinehart. 168. James McBride. 

117. George W. Shelhouse. 169. Samuel Dunwoody. 

118. Lucas Wiles. 170, August G. Heiser. 

119. John Weaver. 171. Jacob B. Ruoff. 

120. George Nelson. 172. Alex. D. Radcliff. 

121. Julius Shuster. 173. Robert Waterhouse. 
22. John Mackshouse. 174. Robert Benninghoffen. 
23. John Bench. 175. John Schmock. 

124. Robert Ireland. 176. Clarence Arnold. 

125. Philip Haley. 177. Warren Corwin. 

126. John Rennel. 178. John Hull. 

127. Mat. Eckenroth. 179. Earnst Rhodes. 

128. Captain Charles Trousell. 180. Thomas B. Bartlett. 

129. William Longfellow. 181. Frank Mock. 

130. Mathew Miller. 182. Jacob Kurtz. 

131. Fred. Donges. 183. Daniel C. Cameron. 








. Peter Van Scyke. . George P. Mathias. 


133. James Newell. 185. Everet Rossman. 
134. Samuel Young. 186. Lewis Hennis. 
135. John Griscoll. 187. Robert Parker. 
136. Hiram Shedd. 188. Jesse Sullivan. 
137. William H. Helmer. 189. William Hill. 


138. Henry Severs. 190. G. Pefaist. 

139. Henry Hursh. 191. Finley McGlynn. 

140, Gaspar Decker. 192. Charles Gramer. 

141. Henry Hahn. 193. James E. Bosley. 

142. Fred. Bruck. 194. George Kimble. 

143. Lieutenant John Bruck. 195. D. G. Rose. 

144. John A. Miller. 196. Frederick Stitzenberger. 

145. William McNight. 197. George Dilg. 

146. Captain A. P. Cox. 198. Daniel Charles. 

147. Henry Pieper 199. H. Lawder. 

148. Charles Waltz. 200. Thomas P. Saunders. 

149. John Post. 201. Major A. A. Phillips. 

150. Rev. N. M. Gaylord. 202. J. Castator. 

151. Jacob P. Sorber. 203. Henry Sprong. 

152. Jethro Davidson. 204. William Kidwell. 

153. Henry Werks. 205. Christian Milds. 

154. Anthony Dickson. 206. Captain John McKee. 

RECAPITULATION, 
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These names shall stand in the record of Congress illumined by 


| the luster of the heroic deeds that shall make them ever honora)hle 


and revered among men. Sir, there are many other of the nation’s 
dead at other cemeteries and burial-places in my county, whose 
names, I regret, have not been furnished me, but in whose name and 


| memory I also ask for the passage of this bill. 


The authorities of my city, at the request of Wetzel-Compton 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, to which I have the honor 
to belong, have dedicated to the exclusive use of a soldiers and sail 
ors’ burial-place the most elevated, conspicuous, and beautiful lot in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

The Grand Army propose to embellish and beautify it appropri- 
ately and lovingly, befitting the sacred memories that must ever clus- 
terround it. 1am in receipt of the following letter, which sets forth 
the action of the city council, the desires and objects of the Post o! 
the Grand Army, and incloses the names of deceased soldiers which | 
have heretofore given: 

HAMILTON, Ont0, March 3, 1882. 

_ Deak Sik: We, the undersigned committee, appointed by Wetzel-Compton Post 
Grand Army of the Republic, have secured the grounds desired for a soldiers ani 
sailors’ burial lot in Greenwood Cemetery. The city council has passed the ordi 
nance dedicating said unds to such exclusive purpose, and we are prepared to 
inpeere and beautify the same. . 

n pursuance of the above object we hereby petition you to use all possible 
efforts to secure the passage of our resolution, lately introduced by you in Con 
gress, for the appropriation of ordnance to our use. We would also request that 
if said ordnance are donated they be placed on stationary limbers. a 

We inclose herewith a list of several hundred soldiers now buried here. They 
embrace men who served in the American Revolution, and in every war in whic! 
the United States of America has ever been engaged. 


Yours, very respectfally, 
JAMES E. CAMPBELL 
F. B. LANDIS, 
GEO. H. PHILLIPS, 
Committee 

To Hon. H. L. Monrry, Washington, D. C. 

Sir, the soldiers of the Republic have done much for this nation. 
They have achieved its independence, they have defended its honor, 
and have preserved its existence and unity. Through all time their 
example will teach the generations that are to come to love liberty 
and to esteem no sacrifice too great to be made to preserve free gov- 
ernment and its inestimable blessings. The cannon that we ask for 





* Among these dead are comrades Jacob Wetzel and John A. Compton, both 
color sergeants of the gallant Sixty-ninth Ohio Regiment. Each fell with the 2 
tional colors in his hands. In their honor our Grand Army Post has taken 18 
name, 








a 
have done their part, they have fulfilled their destiny in the field of 
battle and upon the seas in our vessels of war. They are the mute 
instruments of our soldiers and sailors’ prowess, the silent witnesses 
of the mighty events of which they were a part. Had they but 
tongues, and could they but talk, what deeds of valor they would 
relate, What accounts of wounded and dying men they would give, 
what pictures of waning hope and despair in the dark days of the 
war they would reveal, what shouts of victory they would echo upon 
the final triumph of our arms! 

Give us these guns. Wewill plant them onthe banks of the Great 
Miami within range of old Fort Hamilton, but a few years since a 
frontier post in the Indian wars. We will place them in the beauti- 
{ul Greenwood Cemetery, on the highest, the loveliest spot within its 
limits, where the green grass and the blue violets first come in the 
spring-time, to remind us ever that they are not dead but gone be- 
fore. Then these guns shall have tongues, and they shall be loosed, 
and they shall tell to our children and the children of the two hun- 
dred and sixty dead who lie buried there the story of their heroic 
lives. 

It matters not to them whether their graves are marked by stately 
shafts of marble, by magnificent piles of granite, or whether nature, 
enfolding in her bosom all vestiges of their last resting place, forever 
withdraws them from the vision of man. But, sir, it does matter to 
the living. It is of interest to all generations that follow that the 
lessons of their sacrifice and death be not forgotten and lost. When 
we look upon the monuments that are raised to those who have ren- 
dered service to the State and to their fellow-man, association of ideas 
directs our minds to the contemplation of their great deeds and ex- 
cites us to emulate their patriotic and philanthropic examples. 

At Arlington Heights, near this city of Washington, in the beauti- 
ful city of the dead that our Government has there established, there 
stands a magnificent block of New England granite on which is 
engraved a legend in enduring letters that tells the visitor to that 
beautiful spot that beneath its massive form lie buried the bones of 
2,200 unknown dead, who fell in Bull Run and other battles in Vir- 
ginia. Their names are lost forever, but the glorious lesson of their 
sacrifice will never die. Countless thousands in the years to come, 
as they read that sacred inscription and remember the patriotic sac- 
rifices of the unknown who lie buried there, will go away animated 
with a better love of country and a higher and nobler ambition to 
serve their country and benefit mankind. 

These monuments are all over our broad land. Their influence is 
impressed upon our youth. Patriotism and love of country are in- 
spired by them. Every noble and patriotic impulse is quickened by 
the lessons they teach. Such a monument will my people make of 
these guns which they ask at your hands. Annually, when the 
flowers come, when the face of the earth is covered with verdure, 
and all nature smiles, they will go forth with garlands and wreaths 
of choicest flowers to deck the last resting-places of their dead heroes 
with these tokens of their love; and there, in the presence of the 
sacred memories that will be then invoked, they will dedicate them- 
selves anew to the cause of liberty and free government in the New 
World, for which these heroes poured out their blood to establish and 
defend. 

Soldier, rest, thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 


Sleep the sleep that knows no waking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. PHILIP B. THOMPSON. 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5559) making appropriations 
ee of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On account of the great interest to my constitu- 
ents I will trespass upon the patience of the House long enough to 
call attention to the importance of the amendment which I offered 
'ransterring from the Quartermaster and Commissary General’s 
Departments those claims now pending there under theact of July 4, 
1864, (which embraces all claims in loyal States for quartermaster’s 
supplies, which includes horses and commissary stores taken or used 
by the United States Armies during the late war,) to the Court of 
Claims, The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hiscock | provides that no part of the money appropriated in 
this b'll (the Army appropriation bill) shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of the agents used by the Quartermaster and Commissary 
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Departments to visit the neighborhoods and take proof in regard to 
claims. 

This is eminently proper. Heretofore large sums of money have 
been used without any specific legislative action appropriating it for 
that purpose by this Department, amounting yearly to at least $50,000, 
paying secret-service agents to nominally investigate claims in a few 
States like Kentucky and Tennessee, but in fact to assist in election 
eering for the Republican party. No money should be used in these 
investigations except upon a specitic appropriation by Congress for 
that purpose, designating the amount. ‘These oflicers or ageuts were 
for long years but spies sent out to defeat the just claims of good citi- 
zens upon reports of disloyalty, unless the claimant changed his poli- 
tics, if a Democrat, and voted Republican, for no amount of services 
in the Army, even suppressing the rebellion, made a man loyal unless 
he voted the Republican ticket and co-operated with the Republican 
party. Their reports were not subject to inspection, but were hid 
away in the Department, and inspection or knowledge of their con 
tents refused to the claimant and his attorney. They took aflidavits 
without notice, and they, too, were kept secret, under the false pre- 
tense that it was unsafe for a man in Kentucky to testify against the 
loyalty of a claimant, if a Democrat. Men’s rights were thus tried 
and adjudicated in the dark, without notice, without trial, and with- 
out law. 

No witnesses were called ; no cross-examination to elicit the truth 
tolerated or allowed; no interested person present either at the tak- 


ing of testimony or its investigation ; no record of the evidence ever 


seen, but by a system of secret court trial, in comparison with which 
the infamies of the Star Chamber and Inquisition sink into insignifi- 
cance, and the court of Judge Lynch becomes the type of civilization ; 
law and order, the dearest rights of free American citizens were passe« 
upon in open violation of the Constitution and in utter contempt 
of every principle upon which republican government rests. The 
Constitution provides that no person shall ‘‘ be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation.” ‘These 


principles antedate the Constitution, which is merely declaratory of 


the law as it already existed. They are part of the Magna Charta, 
the birthright of every Englishman, yet they have been ignored by 
the Republican administrations, and the property of our people taken 
for public purposes without law and without compensation, and when 
they asked were refused all relief unless reported favorably by asecret 
agent, whose report was frequently, no doubt, based upon what he 
received and not upon the truth of the case. Thus the law stood in 
regard to this secret assassination of honest claims until 1880, when 
I aided in putting upon the Quartermaster’s bill, reported by the 
Committee on War Claims, the following proviso: 

Sec. 2. That theagents appointed by the Quartermaster-General or his subordi 
nates to investigate claims under the act of July 4, 1864, shall give notice to claim 
ants whose claims it is proposed to investigate of the time and place of taking tes- 
timony, who shall have the right to cross-examine every witness who may testify 
in behalf of the Government; and said agents shall also take, at the same time, 
testimony of any and all witnesses who may be presented by the claimant. And 
all, both in behalf of claimants and the Government, shall be taken under the law 
and rules which usually govern the taking of testimony. And the reports of said 
agents shall be open to the inspection of the claimant or his attorney at all times, 
on application, subject to such regulations as the Quartermaster-General or Com 
missary-General may prescribe. 

Approved June 15, 1880. 

This broke down secret reports but could not root out of the oflicer 
who passed upon the claims his intense hatred of our people. ‘Thou- 
sands of claims had already been filed away, on their secret reports; 
they are yet filed away, probably eighteen thousand. They are sub- 
ject to revision, review, and new trial; for the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral cannot reject a claim. He ‘ can only examine it, and when sat- 
isfied that it is right and just recommend it for payment.” 

Mr. Chairman, in filing these claims away, he shall, and should, act 
only upon legal evidence, taken upon due notice, after thorough cross- 
examination, with an open trial, so that public justice may be done. 
And as the amendment of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hts- 
COCK] leaves no money to pay investigating agents,and the whole 


machinery will stop for want of money and the people be deprived of 


all remedy, I favor their transfer to the Court of Claims. I know 
he pledges himself to make ample provision for this upon the judicial 
or sundry civil bill, but even if fully provided other reasons of a 
cogent nature demand a change. 

My colleague from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN ] opposes ny amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

And holders of such of said claims as are now pending and undetermined in the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department or in the Commissary-General’s Department 
and which the Quartermaster-General or Commissary-General has, under the ex- 
press terms and within the limitations of said act of July 4, 1864, and the acts and 
resolutions amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, the jurisdiction and 
authority to have examined and adjudicated, and to report to the Third Auditor 
with recommendation for settlement, may have the same transferred to the Court 
of Claims to be tried and adjudicated there as other claims now are. 

He would in the light of information he has in his desk compel a 
transfer. He has exhibited to us corruption among officials, clerks, 
and employés in and around the Quartermaster’s Department and 
Third Auditor’s Office which are appalling. Howclaimants have been 
compelled to pay a per cent. upon their claims te those who are to 
pass upon them to get them allowed. He claims much evidence of 
this kind has just been furnished him which he will lay before us. 
This at least should induce a transfer away from the secret and 
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unconstitutional methods of the present management to an open inves- 
tigation through the forms of law in an honorable court. The Gov- 
ernment had better pay a few unjust claims for want of investigation 
than languishingly live in the corruption now made public. Why 
uot transfer? The Court of Claims is not anew institution. In 1855 
it was first established, with broad jurisdiction and ample powers. 
Even at that early day it was felt and known that Congress was no 
place for the investigation of private claims. That justice was not 
the rule in their settlement, but political prejudice, party passion, 
and the whim of the moment, not justice, dictated their allowance 
or rejection. 

The most meritorious frequently received no consideration, while 
the most corrupt were forced upon the Calendar and passed hastily 
and without investigation. So patent has this become that the Cal- 
endar upon which they are placed, even after a favorable report, and 
frequently repeated from Congress to Congress, that the House turns 
with disgust from its consideration, or, having entered upon it, meets 
one around which hang dark clouds of suspicion, and all behind are 
then postponed because the House must pass over the reeking mass 
of corruption that blocks the way before they can be reached. If 
public policy and public justice demanded a transfer of private 
claims in 1855 to a court of claims, what must be the necessity now 
when they have increased a hundredfold? Our Constitution never 
intended that Congress should exercise judicial power, which it does 
in passing upon the claims of its citizens. The judicial power was 
committed to another branch of the Government, co-ordinate with 
the legislative. But as Congress holds the purse, and payment can- 
not be made except pursuant to an appropriation made by it, they 
assume to pass upon the justice of the claim. This is a great stretch 
if not a violation of the Constitution. We are told by enlightened 
publicists that every nation claiming to be even semi-civilized save 
ours has by law provided a court wherein the humblest citizen can 
sue and establish his claim against his government. China has had 
this law in days of antiquity so ancient that history fails to find its 
source. Yet here in free America, where sovereignty rests with the 
people, there is no remedy for the citizen ‘* whose private property has 
been taken for public purposes without just compensation,” save to 
bribe its way through the Departments or Congress, if it falls into 
the hands of one subject to such influences. Failing in this, he lin- 
gers around the corridors of the Capitol like a sinner in the courts of 
hell, waiting for that favorable hearing and escape, which never 
comes. 

Political passion now prevents this transfer. The question of the 
‘loyalty ” of the claimants is the ‘‘ ghost” that willnotdown. The 
gentlemen upon the opposite side of this House are afraid, it seems, 
to trust a court of their own selection with the adjudication of these 
claims. 
ment of the claims of citizens residing in loyal States like my own 
upon the broad ground of the Constitution and thelaw. A different 
rule must hold in the Statesin rebellion. As the Supreme Court held 
in the prize cases, they went into rebellion as States, and every citizen 
residing there became, upon the recognition of the de facto govern- 


As far as I am concerned, I am now ready to put the pay- | 
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ment as sufficiently established to. entitle its citizens to belligerent | 
rights, alien enemies, to be held and treated as such according to | 


the rules of war and law of nations. Every one recognizes that upon 
the theater of war the peaceful methods of the Constitution cannot 
be applied, else the rebel in arms could claim the right to shoot those 
who attack him, and demand before his gun be seized just compen- 
sation, and the process of the law to fix its value. Such folly and 
impossibility cannot be inferred. When belligerent rights were 
granted rebellion ceased to be treason and the peaceful methods of 
the Constitution were suspended, while insurrection was suppressed 
by the laws of war, under the laws of nations. When the war was 
over and peace established, the Constitution was again supreme, 
On this theory only can the right of coercion be sustained. If seces- 
sion be admitted, they had no constitutional rights against the Fed- 
eral Government after voluntary withdrawal from under its pro- 
tection. 

Be this as it may, in Kentucky, as was declared by the Supreme 
Court in the Mulligan case, the Constitution was in force at all times 


ruption; and will stand for the present to obtain any rule which 
Republican malignity imposes upon us. 

The amendment which I have offered will, I think, effect the 
object which the committee attempted to accomplish by this bil) 
and it cannot possibly work any wrong or injury to anybody. The 
question of the loyalty of the claimants ought not to be forced into 
the consideration of this matter at all, because the act of July 4 
1864, under which these claims are adjudicated, applies only to claims 
from loyal States, and cannot apply to rebel claims as such. It does 
not apply to the States which were in insurrection. The Goverp. 
ment long ago furnished to claimants from such States a remedy. 
Every loyal man from the insurrectionary States having a claim of 
this kind was allowed to prefer it before the southern claims com. 
mission, as it was called, and have it adjudicated. This act there. 
fore applies only to loyal claimants from loyal States. 

When the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] argued that this 
might throw open the door to a great many disloyal claims, he made 
a mistake, because section 1074 of the Revised Statutes, under which 
the Court of Claims adjudicates such claims, provides expressly that 
unless a man can directly prove his loyalty his claim shall not be 
allowed. Where the claimant lived within territory occupied by 
the rebel army, he must bring positive proof showing that he ad- 
hered to the Government, and gave it aid and comfort, before he is 
treated as a loyal man or allowed any standing in court, the pre- 
sumption being by the section referred to against him, presuming 
his guilt contrary to every principle of law and justice. : 

Now, so much for that. So far as the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] is concerned, I agree with him in part of 
what he has said; that is, that something must be done. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cox] attacks all these claims on account 
of their age. He says they have been pending for seventeen years. 
Why have they been pending so long? Where any have been pend- 
ing that length of time it is because the Government has not afforded 
proper remedy to the parties. 

A MEMBER. Twelve thousand were only recently filed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Yes; twelve thousand were filed 
only recently from Indiana, They were filed under what is known 
as the Morgan raid, and within six months of the expiration of the 
time when they could be filed. They were filed when Congress author- 
ized them to be filed. Now, is the gentleman going to repudiate the 
claims of Indiana growing out of that raid? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I think the gentleman is in error. 
three-thirtieths have been filed from Indiana and Ohio both. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I could turn to the report and 
show the exact number referred to by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows]theotherday. They were filed in the last six months 
preceding January, 1880. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not one-twelfth of the number, as the gen- 
tleman will find by turning to that statement. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I only take the statement of the 
gentleman from Michigan, and I know he is sustained by the reports 
I have them before me, and I will insert them to keep the record clear. 

Furthermore, of the fifty-three thousand claims before the Quar- 
termaster-General there has been, as stated by the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. REED, ] allowed of that whole number only $4,000,000. 
That small percentage of the whole amount is all that has been paid. 
So the gentlemen who undertake to frighten this House from giving 
a remedy to these claimants by declaring $100,000,000 are to be taken 
out of the public Treasury are not justified by anything in the record, 
and especially when we remember the fact that all that is left, if 
every one was allowed dollar for doliar, would not involve more than 
$12,000,000. 

These people are entitled to a remedy, as the proofs and facts 


Only 


| before the House show; and as they do not receive adequate adjudica- 
| tion of their claims before the Quartermaster-General’s Office, where 


and in all places, and having so remained, its citizens are entitled to | 


full and ‘just compensation” for all ‘private property taken for 
public purposes.” And every man in Kentucky under the Constitu- 
tion and law is a loyal man, unless he be convicted of treason; not 
proven guilty, but convicted, for the heavy penalty of a forfeiture 
of property (which can only be even after conviction during the 
life of the person attainted, and not longer) can be only enforced in 
a legal wuy against those convicted upon atrial. Any other rule 
nullifies the Constitution. The Republicans hate Kentucky and treat 
her as an outcast in the Union of States. Millions of dollars have 
been paid to Ohio and Indiana upon claims not so meritorious as 


ours; yet we are denied a hearing, and turned away empty-handed. | 
They refuse this transfer because they claim the rule applied on the | 


subject of loyalty is not as stringent as in the Quartermaster-Gene- | 


ral’s Office. Such may and no doubt is the case, for being an enlight- 
ened court they apply the Constitution as they understand it, and do 
uot ignore it, as the Departments do. The rule, then, is sufficiently 


stringent, and, in my opinion, in violation of the Constitution and 
the spirit of free institutions; but we want an open investigation 
aud fair trial, free from the secret-service system of fraud and cor- 


| 


the claim is of sufficient size to justify it, it should be taken before 
the Court of Claims, where it can be passed upon, where they are 
fully prepared to take charge of it, and where a speedy remedy will 
be afforded to these litigants, who have been so long kept out of thei 
just rights. But where the cases are awaiting the decision of the 
Quartermaster-General they should not be forced out of his hands 
unless the claimant should ask that to be done; and the reason whiy 
they should not be required to take their small claims before the 
Court of Claims is that in the Court of Claims the records of the cases 
are required to be printed, and the printing of those records would 
cost more to the claimants than the whole amount of their claims 
All the machinery for the investigation is provided for by the Gov 

ernment. The Court of Claims has all the machinery necessary to! 
the purpose of properly investigating these claims just as much se 
as the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 

I agree with what the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock | 
has said, that these Quartermaster-General’s agents should be dis- 
pensed with, because they cost $30 for every claim, and from the be- 
ginning of this whole matter the expense to the Government in that 
one item has amounted to something like $3,000,000. They are now 
operating, or rather now using their time, not in the investigation 
of fair claims, but for .the purpose of “whooping the boys up’ 1 
certain sections of the country to the polls on the day of election 1 
favor of the men who are demanding that they shall be kept still 
longer in the service, 











American Citizens in British Prisons. 
SPEEOUOH 


OF 


HENRY W. LORD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1882, 


On the resolution of Mr. Rosryson, of New York, concerning American citizens 
in British prisons. 


HON. 


Mr. LORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall of course decline to vote for the discharge of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs from the further consideration of 
the resolution relating to American citizens held in foreign prisons 
without trial, and especially since the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROBINSON ] has been kind enough to say that if he had been possessed 
of fuller information in regard to the work and progress of this com- 
mittee in relation to the matter he would not have made the propo- 
sition under discussion. 

It now appears from his own lips that the Committee on Foreign 
Afiairs has not only escaped his censure but has actually won his 
praise, at least by implication, which when his anxious solicitude 
and very commendable zeal for his countrymen is considered, is a 
compliment worthy the appreciation of that committee. 

The honorable gentleman’s heart warms to the green, as did that 
of the Duke of Argyle—Maccallam More—to the tartan, when a case 
of imprisonment under other circumstances was brought to his atten- 
tion. 

There has been much said on this floor by the gentleman to whom 
I refer, and by others, sharing his views wholly or in part, in which 
I fully concur; and though I shall not join in anything like a clamor 
for the recall of Minister Lowell, yet'I desire to say that if there is 
any duty to which a minister should proceed with alacrity and all 
possible promptitude, it should be to assert the rights of American 
citizenship. ‘There is nothing of a national character that is of equal 
value; nothing upon which national existence so much depends as 
the sacred observance of all the rights that citizenship implies and 
a readiness to fulfill all the obligations for mutual support and de- 
feuse that enter into the idea. Such rights as an American citizen 
has when abroad are just as emphatically his as such rights as he 
has at home are his. 

His government at home is bound to see that he is protected in all 
hisrights at home, and to afford immediate relief when necessary. 
When he is abroad his dependence on his government for protection 
and defense within the measure of his rights abroad is just as abso- 
lute. If he should require relief it should be directly given, and the 
extent of it should be equal to the necessity. If citizenship does not 
involve this obligation for mutual defense as well amined aid, then 
citizenship does not exist, and there can be no communities nor States 
nor nations. 

The idea of mutual defense on the part of those associated to form 
a community does not depend on any very exalted sense of mutual 
obligation, that through long processes of evolution has at last found 
development in an element of patriotism by which nations become 
formidable in proportion to the degree of fraternal affection among the 
people. It ison the contrary so obvious, so natural in fact, thatsome 
companies of brute beasts, instinctively associated in the forests, act 
upon it with a high degree of energy, and a devotion to each other 
in the exercise of which there is not one among them who will not 
lay down his life for the community, or the whole community will 
tisk its existence for the individual member. 

The obligations resting on fellow-citizens to protect and defend 

cach other form the very basis of society—society is organized for 
that purpose, and in fulfillment calls very specially for instant action 
if danger or disaster overtakes one of the community when far from 
home. Then his government, whose shield is always over him, is 
called upon for the exercise of its highest duty in affording instant 
succor and relief. 
_ the citizen may have some rights at home which he does not have 
ma foreign country; but there is no foreign country in which he 
has not rights, and for his protection in those rights his govern- 
ment through its minister is directly alongside of him; the flag of 
his country is directly over him; and more important than cere- 
monies at court, or ymiable discussions of old conundrums that can 
Wait, is the minister’s duty todemand the full measure of lawful privi- 
‘eze for any one of his countrymen who may seek his aid. 

Here it may be well to dwell a moment upon the fact that so far 
as the rights and privileges under consideration are concerned there 
is but one kind of citizenship, but one class of citizens associated to 
lor thisnation. No question of birthplace has any relevancy what- 
‘ver, The words naturalized or native have no qualifying signiti- 
cance. If the condition of citizenship exists, then the equality is 
ouiplete, and whatever protecting power the flag indicates, to the 
*xteut of whatever force the nation has, isduetothe humblest party 
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to the national compact, in whatever quarter of the earth he may 


| become dependent upon the nation’s care. 


Citizenship means no less than this, and if it does not mean as 
much, then it is insufficient to hold any people together in the form 
of what is called a government. 

The question of citizenship may be at issue; it may be claimed 
and denied by parties to the question, either at home or abroad, as 
it often is, but when inquired into and established, that measures 
the right of the individual and defines the precise duty of the nation. 
That there is no difference in this respect between the rights of 
naturalized and native citizens may appear from this. Let it be 
supposed that the German Emperor shall determine that Germans 
naturalized as citizens of the United States and afterward return- 
ing to the German states shall, if they remain two years, be deemed 
citizens of that empire and subject to obligations as such. Let us 
suppose, further, a native-born citizen of the United States and a 
naturalized German citizen of the United States shall travel together 
within the German Empire, remain for more than two years, and the 
German Emperor shall claim them both, and enforce upon them the 
obligations, military or otherwise, of German citizens. It may well 
be assumed that the United States would without much delay go to 
the rescue of them both. It would not be easy to say, why to the 
rescue of the one any sooner than the other, or, if to one before the 
other, then for what reason? If the German Emperor had a reason 
to give in the one case and none in the other, that would be wholly 
immaterial to the Government of the United States. 

A few words now upon another point. Ido not yield a cheerful 
nor a ready assent to the proposition that a foreign nation, England 
for instance, may justify a course of conduct toward citizens of the 
United States on the ground that she treats some of her own sub- 
jects in the same way. 

If she shall enact, for instance, that from the 30th of September, 
1880, until the 30th of September, 1852, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland may prescribe certain districts and change or alter them 
from time to time, which shall be as districts politically infected, 
and within which imprisonments may be according to his own direc- 
tion, ‘‘ withont bail or mainprise,” and if within the net that shall 
be from time to time drawn over these districts so designated there 
shall be here and there an American citizen involved in the meshes 
and thrown into prison, and if neither information as to his fault nor 
trial as to the truth of the charges shall be afforded to him even 
after many months’ confinement, I am disposed for one to protest 
that there is no justification in the fact that the foreign government 
is treating numbers of her own subjects in the same way to which 
this country should listen with any degree of satisfaction. 

There are governments which have passed beyond that stage of 
national development in which their rights have to be held under 
humble submission to long and wearying negotiations with superior 
powers. The United States have survived that epoch. Whena 
question arises so vital to her honor and to her existence as that 
which now challenges her attention, she has sufficient standing in 
the earth to demand, as Rome did, the recognition of her citizens 
as representatives of her power. 


Extension of Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. AYLETT H. 


OF MISSOURI, 


BUCKNER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 


On the resolution of the Committee on Banking and Currency, to fix a day for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations 
to extend their corporate existence. 

Mr. BUCKNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter into the discussion 
of the details of the bill now before the House. It is not to the form 
or to the means or mode by which the charters of the banks are to 
be continued that I make opposition; but to their recharter, how 
ever made or with whatever restrictions surrounded. I[ object to 
their recharter because there is no apparent popular or even bank 
demand for such legislation. There is no evidence before this House 
that the stockholders of the national banks, or their officers, desire 
the passage of this bill. There are no petitions from the people, no 
memorials from national-bank owners, no demand from the press that 
the extension of the charters of these banking associations is eithe1 
a financial or a banking necessity. 

I have not observed a bank president, cashier, officer, or stock- 
holder besieging the room of the Banking and Currency Committee 
or thronging the aisles and corridors of the Capitolin behalf of con- 
tinuation of the charters of the banks. Three bills for that purpose 
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have been introduced into this House and the Senate, each one a 
fac-simile of the other, and all bearing indubitable marks of a com- 
mon paternity. It seems to be generally understood that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is entitled to the credit of preparing the orig- 
inal bill for which the majority of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have substituted the measure now before the House. And 
unless he has permitted himself to become the agent and attorney of 
the banks, in securing the legislation proposed by this bill, I am 
warranted in the statement that it is not asked for by the banks or 


demanded by the stockholders, owners, or officers of the banks. Why | 


should they desire an extension of their charters for twenty years, 
when the law as it now stands invests every five ‘‘ natural persons” 
having a sufficient amount of United States bonds with the privilege 
of incorporating themselves into a national bank? The seventy or 


eighty banks that have been organized, with a capital exceeding | 


$7,000,000 invested in 34 percents since the Ist of last July, have under 
the law a corporate existence running into the next century, and 
there are new banks now being organized and so they will continue 
to the end of time, provided the people consent to be taxed for the 
special purpose of keeping them alive. 

The system was designed to be self-perpetuating, while every indi- 
vidual bank is limited in the duration of its corporate life. It was 
never contemplated that any of these banks should have an existence 
longer than twenty years, and there is no reason why they should 
not at the end of that period go into final liquidation, close up their 
business, and divide their assets, The owners and stockholders can 
organize a new bank with the sameassets, as has already been done 
by banks in Michigan and Iowa, and those of the stockholders who 
prefer to realize upon their share of the bank assets will find no 
obstacle intheir way. That is their legal right under their contract 
of organization, and Congress has no power to divest any one stock- 
holder of that right. It is not sufficient to say that the continued 
bank will indemnify a dissenting stockholder against loss, or pro- 


vide a mode by which he may realize the value of his interest in the | 


expiring bank. He has aright to stand upon his contract, and to 
require that the affairs of the bank shall be wound up and its assets 
distributed. 

The fact stated in the report of the majority of the committee that 
the charters of two hundred and ninety-seven banks will expire 
February 25, 1883, involving a return of $54,000,000 of lawful money 
tothe Treasury in order to ettect the withdrawal of the bonds securing 
the circulation of these banks, instead of being an argument in favor 
of continuing the powers and franchises of these institutions, is a 
striking illustration of the vast power of contingent mischief which 
has been vested in these institutions. It is not claimed that the banks 
expiring at that time, even after the passage of this enabling act, 
will be under any obligation to continue their charter existence. 
A large or a small proportion of them may prefer to go into liquida- 
tion notwithstanding the passage of this act, and to the extent of 
their outstanding circulation they will still have the power to dis- 
turb the operations of trade, and no remedy can be provided to pre- 
vent it by this bill or any other, because it is a vice inherent in the 
system. This power of contraction or expansion must be a continual 
menace to the stability and regularity of all the operations of busi- 
ness in any event. 

All that can be said in favor of the provisions of the committee's 
bill is that it affords facilities for reorganization to those banks that 
desire to continue their corporate existence, and to those that de- 
termine to go into liquidation it offers no inducement to continue 
their business. It is not at all probable that the banks who desire 
to extend their lease of life would, as the committee suppose, wait 
until the last day of their existence before they took the necessary 
steps for reorganization, but that months before that day they would 
have made the necessary deposit of lawful money and withdrawn 
their bonds, made a new deposit and obtained new circulation. So 
that whether we have a contraction of the circulation to the extent 
of one million or fifty millions in the early part of next year de 
pends wholly upon what each one of these banks considers to be its 
interest, and the passage or failure of this bill will have no percepti- 
ble influence on that decision. For myself, I greatly prefer that 
they give a practical demonstration, as early as possible, of their 
vast powers of financial mischief and monetary disaster. By all 
means, if the people need more proof than they had in March, 1881, of 
their capabilities in this direction, let us have it next year—the 
sooner the better. We may be better prepared for it next year than 
at any other time in the near future, and I would therefore offer no 
additional facilities to the continuation of a system which sooner or 
later will convince the most skeptical of the fatuity of those who 
uphold it. 


a short-lived and spasmodic existence a system that contains within 
its own organism the seeds of decay and death. The breath ef 
its life is debt, and without debt it ceases to live. National banks 
and national debt are the Siamese twins of our financial system. The 
one cannot exist without the other. The right to continue their ex- 
istence for another period of twenty years, as proposed by the com- 
mittee’s bill, cannot add a day to their duration or prolong the period 
of their final dissolution. That depends entirely upon the rapidity 
with which the people are willing to discharge the bonds which 
guarantee their circulation. The president of the American Bank 


| 
| 
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ers’ Association and president of one of the leading banks of New 
York City said, in an address before the Niagara convention of bank- 
ers of last August: 


It is very obvious that the continued reduction of the public debt is fast remoy 


| ing the foundation of the national banking currency, and that the system itsel; 


thus losing its characteristic basis, is aapreines dissolution, and it is evident 
that the existence of the present system of banking cannot be long protracted, and 
that very soon some substantial change in the basis of our aatlensl currency wil! 
be inevitable. P 
This sagacious and intelligent banker advocated the substitutioy 
of some other basis than United States bonds for the bank-note cir. 
culation, and neither he nor any other member of that convention evey 
hinted at the necessity or desirability of the law now before the Honse. 
Whether expiring banks go into liquidation by operation of law oy 
by the vote of their shareholders, or some or allof the shareholders 
organize a new bank under the same or a different name, or whether 
their charters are extended by the provisions of this bill, the founda- 
tions of the system will in either contingency continue to be under. 
mined and destroyed as long as debt redemption is continued; and 


| no such patent nostrum as prescribed by this bill will exempt the 


national banks from their inevitable doom. Isay inevitable, because 
there is no more universal sentiment in this country than the fixed 
and determined purpose to discharge the last dollar of the public 
debt-bearing interest as rapidly as the resources of the country will 
permit. What the banks need, therefore, is not deceptive and unne- 
cessary legislation, such as we have in this bill, but something to 
restore the constituent element of the system, and to secure a firmer 
and stronger foundation for their mischievous and vicious note cir- 
culation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, notwithstanding his inordinate 


| admiration of a system which he has so long petted and caressed, in 


his last annual report seems to have a dim but unwilling conception 


that the object of his veneration and affection is going the way of 


all earthly things, and that the circulation of the banks will, under 
existing laws, diminish in volume “as the public debt shall be 
reduced,” but inasmuch as the 2,248 banks now in existence could 
operate upon a bond guarantee of about eighty-two millions, and that 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of bonds would 
be sufficient to supply the minimum amount necessary to be deposited 
in the Treasury by all the banks which may be established during the 
next twenty years, he thinks it would be premature to recommend 


any substitute at present. These conclusions as to the amount of 
bonds necessary to maintain the bank-note circulation as a part of 


our credit circulation I do not purpose to controvert. But when 
analyzed, and their real significance understood, instead of affording 


| a sufficient reason for the Comptroller's failure to recommend some 
| substitute for the circulation which must diminish in volume as the 


debt is reduced, as he affirms, they manifest a singular indifference 
and unconcern as to the effects of such reduction on the business in- 
terests of the country. The banking system may have a name to 
live when it is dead in fact and its feeble and lingering existence 
becomes a source of desolation and disaster to all the diversified 


interests it was designed to promote and foster. Such it will be if 


we follow the counsels of the Comptroller, and fail to make early 
provision for its approaching dissolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be my purpose to show that we cannot, with- 
out dereliction of duty to those who have confided their interests to 
our hands, look with such philosophic indifference to the necessary 


| and inevitable effects of the continued reduction of the public debt 


on the paper circulation issued by the banks. It is a question wholly 


| outside of the expiration or continuance of their charters, and is forced 


upon our consideration by the constant and rapid diminution of the 
publie debt. Heretofore and even now the bank circulation has been 
continually on the increase, except during the period when the 
country was preparing for resumption by the tortures of contrac- 
tion. Henceforth we may reasonably look for a regular and constant 
contraction of the national-bank circulation growing out of the pay- 
ment of the bonds held for their security. Let us suppose that the 
minimum sum of bonds (namely, $82,000,000) required by the 2,242 
banks in operation last November to sustain their circulation could 
be reached by redemption by the 1st of next January, what would 
be the necessary effect upon the circulation? It would reduce it 
under existing laws by about the sum of two hundred and ninety- 
seven millions of dollars in the withdrawal from circulation of that 
amount of lawful money deposited in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of the circulating notes of the banks. And notwithstand- 
ing this heavy curtailment of the paper circulation, as stated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the banking system could still live and 


| breathe, but its breath would be freighted with universal ruin. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill is a vain and useless effort to galvanize into | 


If we look at the probable events of the near future, with refer- 
ence to the character of the bonds and the probability of their 
redemption, there is reasonable ground for the opinion that, as we 


| redeem the 3} percents, the paper circulation will suffer such a re 


duction as will necessarily inflict serious injury to all the vast indus 
trial and commercial interests of the country. 


assumed that there will be no material reduction of the revenues 0! 
the Government during this Congress, and that one hundred mill- 
ions of the public debt will be discharged during this and several 
sueceeding years. The Treasury is now discharging all its current 
obligations and paying off this debt at the rate of one hundred and 


It may be safely 
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fifty millions per annum; and any probable reduction of revenues 
will be more than counterbalanced by the difference in our interest 
account now and that of the preceding fiscal year, and by increased 
-onsumption from increasing population. 5 

rhe amount of 34 percents on the Ist of April subject to call was 
3511,400,000, and of this amount $245,601,000 was held on November 
|, 1881, by the Treasury as security for the circulation of the banks, 
and one hundred and twenty-four millions of 44 and 4 percents and 
Pacific Railroad sixes aggregating $369,600,000 as the total amount 
of United States bonds held by the banks to secure their circulation 
of $330,000,000 November 1, 1881. In other words 34%, or about 68 
per cent, of the bonds securing bank circulation, consists of 34 per 
vent. bonds, and they also constitute 344, or about 48 per cent. of the 
outstanding 34 percents, all of which are payable at the pleasure of 
the Government. If one hundred and fifty millions of these bonds 
are called for redemption during the current year, the banks must 
respond by the surrender and cancellation of their bonds in the pro- 
portion of 245 to 511, and the deposit of lawful money by the banks 
io redeem their circulation will be required in nearly the same pro- 
portion as the amount of bonds deposited, the amount of circula- 
tion being three hundred and sixty millions, secured by three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine millions of bonds. Each bank owning called 
ponds will thus be brought to the alternative of purchasing 34 per- 
cents, Which may be included in the next succeeding call of the See- 
retary, or 44 or 4 percents, the former at a premium of 12 to 14 per 
cent. and the latter at a premium of 18 to 20. 

Which will they do, or will they prefer to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, give up their circulation, sell their bonds, and continue in 
the legitimate business of banks of discount and deposit? Their 
course of action will be determined by the interest of the stockhold- 
ers of the several banks. The interest of the public will not be con- 
sulted or regarded, but each bank will decide its action with refer- 
ence solely to its own interest. For myself I do not believe that 
any fair proportion of the banks whose circulation is based on 34 
percents, will continue their existence by reinvesting in 4 or 44 per 
cent. bonds at the rates of premium at which they are now sold. 
(he banks chartered since the 1st of July are based almost exclu- 
sively on the 34 percents, thereby showing that they are unwilling 
topay the premium at which the fours and four-and-a-halfs are held, 
and it is not at all likely that the premium will be less in the face 
of the increased demand that will arise for them, as all other national 
bonds are redeemed or in course of rapid redemption. To the ex- 
tent that the 34 per cent. bonds are withdrawn and not replaced by 
other bonds, the monetary circulation must be curtailed, and if the 
opinion of the late Secretary of the Treasury is to be relied upon, 
the whole of these bonds will be redeemed within the ensuing five 
ind a half years at the rate of at least one hundred millions per 
annum, 

Can we afford to take the risk of having the volume of circulation 
curtailed at the rate of from ten to fifty millions of dollars per annum 
for the next five years? Is our present prosperity so assured, or is 
the business of this country on so solid and firm a foundation that 
we can intrust the vast monetary interests of this country to the 
doubtful and capricious action of banks and bankers. Shall we take 
no warning from the diminution of our exports, from the short crops 
of last season, from the expenditure of millions of dollars in unpro- 
ductive enterprises, from the wild and reckless speculation that is 
pervading all classes of men in every part of the country, and commit 
the question whether we shall have two hundred millions of cireula- 
tion, more or less, to the decision of two thousand national banks? 
If I do not grossly misconceive the present situation we shall richly 
merit the execration of the people of this country if we leave them 
subject to such unnecessary hazards. Itis but little over a year ago 
since the banks gave us a striking illustration of their power to pro- 
duce @ monetary panic. It was a legitimate result of free banking, 
and of what is known as the “elasticity of the circulation,” the power 
to contract or expand the circulation of the banks at will. Whether 
the bill of the committee is or is not enacted into law, that danger- 
ous and vicious power still remains to the banks, and if I am not 
xreatly mistaken they will find it to their interest to exercise it in 
such a way that will not only startle the country but produce such 
4 revulsion in financial and commercial circles as will forever con- 
sign banks of issue to the opprobrium they so well merit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let it be conceded that my apprehensions as to 
the immediate future are groundless; that I am taking counsel either 
of my wishes or my fears, and that such is the value of the sovereign 
right of issue to the banks that they will maintain the present vol- 
ume of paper circulation by the purchase of 3} percents to replace 
those that may be redeemed. Is there any one who believes that 
they will pay the present premium for the 4 and 4} percents, when all 
‘he 3} percents are redeemed, which will take place, in all human 
probability, within the next five orsix years? Or are they prepared, 
with the Comptroller of the Currency, never to abandon the national 
inking system as long as the bonded debt amounts to one hundred 
r one hundred and fifty millions, and without making an effort, 
either to strengthen its foundations, or substitute anything in its 
place, permit the bank-note circulation gradually to dwindle down 
‘rom its present volume of three hundred and sixty millions to one- 
fourth of that sum? Instead of extending the charters of the out- 
song banks, it becomes this Congress to prepare for the probable 
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contingencies of the future, and either authorize them to issue cir- 


| culating notes on some other security, substitute some other kind of 


circulation in their place, or resolve that the taxpayers of this coun- 
try shall in all time pay an annual interest of twelve millions of dol- 
lars, in the shape of interest on an interminable bond, in order to 
maintain a bank-note circulation. 

To this complexion it must come sooner or later, if not in this exact 
form, by such changes in the revenue laws and by lavish expendi- 
tures of the revenues as will practically make a portion of the public 
debt a perpetuity. Nothing will be done on a question of this char- 
acter during the next Congress, because no radical change in exist- 
ing revenue or financial legislation is ever made during the term in 
which a Presidential election occurs, and in the mean time we are 
by our non-action exposing the business interests of the country to 
the doubtful and capricious action of more than two thousand dis- 
tinct and independent banks, controlled by no other consideration 
than the pecuniary interests of their owners. 

I come now to consider the provisions and principles of the pro 
posed substitute for the bill of the committee, both of which will be 
found in the appendix to these remarks. And at the outset I beg 
the House to believe that the proposition involved in the substitute 
of the direct issues of the Government for its indirect bank issues is 
primarily a question of monetary circulation, and not a question of 
interest reduction or debt paying. It involves the question of a 
stable and steady volume of circulation of far greater importance to 
the commerce, trade, agriculture, and manufactures of the country 
than the annual saving of ten or twelve millions of dollars. It is a 
part of the history of this country that we have had several mone- 
tary convulsions, most of which are traceable remotely or proximately 
to the vicious system of bank issues and the union of banking in its 
proper sense, with authority in the banker to make money out of his 
credit by the issue of his promissory notes. In each of these monetary 
crises—of 1814, 1817, 1837, 1857—when the banks suspended cash pay- 
ments, the losses and bankruptcies of the country were a hundred- 
fold greater than the saving to the Government of the difference be- 
tween a non-interest-bearing and an interest-bearing debt of four 
hundred millions, which will be the effect of the substitute now be- 
fore the House. Hence I shaH treat the question before the House 
simply as one of currency, that of interest saving being altogether 
subordinate and incidental. 

The substitute I have proposed asserts the exclusiveright and duty 
of the Government to issue all the credit circulation directly, and 
not through the intervention of corporations, and without shock or 
disturbance to the business of the country to substitute the promis 
sory notes of the United States for the promissory notes of the banks. 
It neither increases nor decreases the present volume of national note 
circulation, and endows the note of the United States with functions 
conferred by law on the bank note, with the exception of making 
the former receivable for customs dues, and making the Treasury 
note redeemable in coin, which the bank note is not. It goes further, 
and separates the business of banking, and the issue of notes; and 
except in taking away from the national banks their note issue it 
does not interfere with their business as banks of discount and de- 
posit. And as an inducement to the note circulating banks to sur- 
render their circulation and to become banks of discount and deposit 
simply, the substitute offers to repeal all taxes of non-circulating 
banks on capital and deposits. Such, sir, is the remedy that is pro- 
posed to ward off the dangers of a great reduction of the circulation 
by the payment of the debt on which it is based, and at a time when 
an unfavorable condition of our international exchanges may be 
greatly aggravated by this unrestricted action of the banks. 

When it is considered that one-half of our paper circulation is now 
issued by the Government, and that there has never been a success- 
ful effort openly made to withdraw this circulation during the score 
of years it has been in use by the people, it cannot but excite sur- 
prise that any defense of a proposition that the other half of the 
circulation should in like manner be issued by the Government should 
be necessary. As in the war of 1812, so in the late civil war, when 
the credit of the banks had failed and they were powerless to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion, the credit of the Government 
was resorted to as the only resource to pay its soldiers and carry on 
its vast military operations. It would seem that a credit and the 
use of such credit which could be made available tothe wantsof the 
people and the Government in time of war might be profitably and 
advantageously used in peace. Such in fact has been the experi- 
ence of the people of the United States as to the notes of the Gov- 
ernment known as greenbacks, and notwithstanding the various in- 
sidious and clandestine efforts to supplant them with the notes of the 
banks, I hazard nothing in saying that they have a hold upon the 

judgment and esteem of the people that will make them the last debt 
of the Government that will be paid, if they are ever paid. 

In popular estimation their value as a circulating medium is not 
enhanced by the fact that they are made a lawful tender in the dis- 
charge of debt, or that they are redeemable in coin at the treasury 
in New York. They are valued because of the faith of the people in 
the Government which utters them—because of their uniform value 
in all parts of the Union—and of their receivability for all taxes, 
national, State, county, and municipal, and necessarily in all the 
multiform transactions of daily life. And when the plain, blunt 
common sense of the man of ordinary understanding and average 
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intelligence demands to know why all the paper money, as he terms 
it, cannot be issued directly by the Government instead of half of it 
being issued by corporations created by that Government, no answer 
that you can give, however fortified by authority or experience, or 
replete with the theories of monetary science, will satisfy him that 
in permitting this condition of things we are not countenancing a 
great folly, if not a great wrong. If I were to answer this question 
I should say that we employed banking corporations to issue a por- 
tion of our circulation because of the proclivity of all governments 
to legislate for the benefit of privileged classes and special interests, 
because of the natural distrust of large numbers of men of the ca- 
pacity of the people for self-government, and of a still larger num- 
ber who have a morbid and superstitious dread of every innovation 
upon the existing order of things. 

If, Mr. Speaker, Congress, instead of authorizing the creation of 
two thousand banking corporations, had invested a single individual 
and his assigns with the right to issue his promissory notes to the 
extent of three hundred and sixty millions of dollars for twenty years, 
and had made them receivable for public dues and payable on ac- 
count of debts by the Government, as provided by the national-bank 
act as to national notes, and with like power to expand and contract 
the paper circulation as these institutions now have, I am perfectly 
safe in the assertion that there is not a member in this House who 
could be found willing to extend such powers and privileges for a 
day. Such abuse of our legislative authority would shock the minds 
and consciences of all men—not because a single individual might 
not secure to the people as safe a currency and one as uniform in value 
in all parts of the country as that furnished by two thousand cor- 
porations, but because of the special and peculiar privileges bestowed 
upon this fortunate individual, and of the inconsistency of such 
legislation with that equality of right which is the corner-stone of 
republican government. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which makes any distinction 
in favor of a thousand corporations over one, or of any number of 
individuals over a singleindividual. If Congress has constitutional 
power and jurisdiction over any subject or matter there is no restric- 
tion upon the means it may adopt to carry into effect the grant of 
powers. kt has the same power to intorporate Jay Gould or W. H. 
Vanderbilt as it has to incorporate ten thousand bank shareholders 
or two thousand banks. We should be giving to the favored indi- 
widual the right to exchange his promissory notes without interest 
to the extent of three hundred and sixty millions for the promissory 
notes of others, bearing interest, with the pledge of the Government 
that it would receive them for hundreds of millions of annual tax- 
ation, and pay them out to all employés, officers, and creditors of the 
Government, except where it had stipulated for some other mode of 
payment, and at the same time forbid by stringent legislation any 
interference by other individuals or State corporations with the valu- 
able privileges thus conferred. 

Such is the extent of the extraordinary franchise which would inure 
to the exclusive benefit of the beneficiary of our legislation. Need I 
say that such a franchise conferred upon a street beggar would in a 
few years transform him into a millionaire? I speak not of the indi- 
rect result of the elastic principle of the bank-note circulation,so much 
landed by its advocates, which enables bank-owners to expand or con- 
tract their note obligations at will, and thus, by advancing or de- 
pressing the prices of commodities, afford them the opportunity of en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the great mass of the people, and 
at the same time bankrupting merchants and traders and embarrass- 
ing all kindsof business. And now, sir, what pretext of justification 
can be offered for such unjust, partial, and anti-republican legisla- 
tion? Can we delude ourselves into the belief that what cannot be 
justified when for the benefit of a single individual will find its jus- 
tification when the number of beneficiaries isincreased a hundred or 
a thousand fold. Is there such magic in an act of incorporation as 
to make a franchise conferred upon a corporation justifiable, and 
without justification or excuse when conferred upon a single indi- 
vidual and his assigns? Can we sugar-coat injustice in the form of 
class legislation by increasing the beneficiaries of our injustice and 
multiplying the number who participate in the robbery of the gen- 
eral public? 

No, sir. Banks of issue are inimical to republican institutions, 
and cannot be justified, except by an abandonment of the principle 
of equality of all men before the law. ‘‘ Power is ever stealing from 
the many to the few,” and note-issue by banks is one of the chief in- 
struments of power by which the few are aggrandized at the expense 
of the many. It has been the fruitful source of vast accumulations 
of wealth in the hands of a moneyed oligarchy in this country, which 
is the sure forerunner of public corruption and the bane of republican 
institutions. The present distinguished premier of the English cabi- 
net (Mr. Gladstone) said in a speech in the House of Commons, in 
March, 1875, in reference to issue banks, that they were subsidized 
by the state to the extent of their note-issue. ‘It would be exactly 
the same thing,” he said, “‘so far as the money is concerned, to grant 
a legislative privilege to a person to pay over to him a considerable 
sum from the consolidated fund.” 

And, strange to say, we are discussing in republican America the 


question whether we will continue to the national banks the pay- | if not arrested by increased exports and diminished 
ment from the pockets of the people of a subsidy of millions by | result in panic, and not infrequently in a monetary revulsion 4 
allowing them to issue their notes and endowing them with most of | general bankruptcy. 
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the functions of money. Will it be said that they repay the Govern- 
ment for the franchise of note issue by making a market for the bonds 
of the Government? When first established and the credit of the 
Government was depressed they served the purpose of sustaining its 
credit, but it is not pretended that the Government stands in need 
of any such adventitious aid to sustain its credit now. Its bonds 
are sought for in every market of the world and stand first on the 
list of the world’s securities. For the last ten years the banks 
instead of being a help to the Government, have been an obstruction 
to every effort to appreciate their value and obtain a lower rate of 
interest. Even now they are engaged in stealthy, underhand, and 
indirect schemes to perpetuate the public debt, in order that they may 
have a plausible pretext to retain their subsidy of note-issue, by a 
reduction or repeal of all internal taxation. : 

Shall I be told that the banks pay the Government a bonus of 1} 
per cent. on their circulation in consideration of the grant to them of 
the privilege of making money out of their indebtedness, This is an 
admission that the right of note-issue belongs to the Governmentasa 
part of its sovereign power, and has been bartered away for a mero 
song. If it were any adequate compensation for this valuable fran- 
chise, how is it, when the interest on the securities for the circn- 
lation has been reduced from 6 to 34 per cent., that there were as 
many or more banks organized within the last half year than ever 
before in the same period of time, and how does it happen that tha 
rate of bank dividends for the last twelve months is greater than 
the ordinary rate of interest through the country, notwithstanding 
the continued complaint of ruinous and excessive bank taxation? 
If there is any profit in bank circulation to justify the payment of a 
large or small bonus it belongs to the whole people, and not to an 
inconsiderably small fraction, and should no more be bargained away 
or farmed out than the transportation of the mails or the coinage of 
metallic money. 

Mr. Speaker, no argument can be urged against the proposition 
contained in the substitute for the bill of the committee that is not 
equally potent in favor of the redemption and destruction of the three 
hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks. But what party or 
segment of a party will champion a measure that looks to that result 
since the policy and design of the resumption act in that respect was 
defeated and reversed ? i do not speak of depriving the greenback 
of its legal-tender character, but of its redemption and cancellation, 
and thus permit the bank oligarchy to ‘‘filch from us,” to use the 
expressive language of Mr. Jefferson, the exclusive right to issue all 
the credit circulation for our fifty millions of people. If there were 
not an urgent necessity growing out of the rapid reduction of the 
public debt that some substitute should be provided for the nationai 
notes, the fact that we have two kinds of currency performing the 
same office, one issued by the people and for the people, and the other 
issued by the banks and for the banks, will give the question, ‘‘ who 
shall emit the future currency?” a prominence that will demand a 
final solution in the very near future. It cannot continue to be half 
greenback and half national-bank note. It must all be issued di- 
rectly by the Government or by the banks. There is the same irre- 
pressible conflict between the two that once existed in this Union 
between slavery and freedom, and one or the other must and will be 
exterminated. 

I pass to the consideration of the monetary objections, as I un- 
derstand them, to the issue by the Government of the entire credit 
circulation. I grant that it involves a “fixed issne” of the whole 
credit circulation just asthe maximum amount of the greenback cir- 
culation is now fixed by law. It is because it is so fixed and pos- 
sesses no * elasticity,” as it is termed, and that it is so fixed in amount 
by Congress, that it encounters apparently the strongest objection. 
I maintain that what I have denominated the credit circulation, 
that is, circulation based on credit and not on coin, however secured 
or redeemed, should have no elastic power; that is, should not be con- 
tracted or expanded at the will of those who make a profit for them- 
selves by loaning it or discounting notes in exchange for it. Elas- 
ticity in the sense I have used it, and as it is generally understood, 
necessarily involves the power to contract as well as expand the 
circulation. That such a power should not be lodged in the hands 
of those interested in abusing it seems to be too evident to admit ol 
argument. Banks follow the law of their being when they maintain 
their circulation at the highest amount. To give them the ume- 
stricted power to increase their circulation as they may consider need- 
ful for the demands of trade and commerce, is to give them the power 
to make or unmake the fortunes of individuals and to advance or 
depress the prices of all property and commodities. 

It is universally agreed that paper circulation has precisely the 
same influence on prices as so much metallic money, and as it I- 
creases in amount the whole volume of circulation, both coin and 
paper, all other conditions being equal, is relatively depreciated, and 
the depreciation of the whole volume manifests itself in the advance 
of the prices of commodities. High prices here diminish our ex 
ports and tend to increase our imports, and the result of this stat 
of things is, that we become indebted to foreign countries and the 
foreign exchanges become adverse to this country. A drain of coil 


takes place in order to liquidate the foreign balances against Us, 3 
imports it will 
na 


If there were no increase of paper money— 
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when a metallic drain sets in—the decrease in the stock of coin pro- 
duced by the outflow to foreign countries would soon bring prices 
down to an exporting point; but it is just at this stage that the 
)anks continue their paper issues and thus aid to keep up high prices 
and stimulate speculation. Especially is this true of the national 
banks, whose notes are not redeemable in coin and never have been, 
and therefore would not be affected directly by the unfavorable cou- 
dition of foreign exchanges. 

From a combination of causes there is now an outflow of bullion 
abroad which will likely continue during the greater part of this year. 
| doubt not that the increase of bank issues from three hundred and 
twenty to three hundred and sixty-two millions in three years has 
tended to this result, and may aggravate it very seriously ; and in- 
stead of reducing the circulation, and thus aid in bringing prices down 
to an exporting point, the banks are now adding to an already redun- 
dunt paper circulation, notwithstanding the vast increase in the gold 
and silver circulation. That they will continue to do this, not to 
satisfy any real monetary or trade necessity, but to put money in the 
pockets of the shareholders, as long as they can obtain United States 
bonds at a paying rate, is proved by all experience. In truth, the 
demand for increased circulation is as insatiable as death. It grows 
by whatit feedson. The more that is issued the more will be wanted. 
Walker, on the Science of Wealth, (book 3, chapter6,) says with truth : 

The supply does not satisfy the demand—it excites it. Like an unnatural stim- 
ulus taken into the human system it creates an increasing desire for more; and the 
more it is gratified the more insatiable are its cravings. 

He gives the reason for this statement, which has been verified in 
the experience of every one who has witnessed a period of an increas- 
ing volume of paper circulation. He says: 

Chere are two reasons for this: one that as the currency is expanded prices are 
raised correspondingly, and more currency is required to effect the same exchanges ; 
that the speculation Inevitably following the rise of prices leads to an enormous 
extension and repetition of indebtedness, which requires for its discharge a greatly 
increased amount of the circulating medium. Thus, by the action and interaction 


of these causes, the demand for the issue of this kind of currency is certain to be 
createst when it is already redundant. 


The idea of having a credit circulation that will expand or con- 
tract, according to the demands and the state of trade and commerce, 
s folly and fallacy combined, Issue banks are organized because 
they hope to realize profits by loaning their own credit and the de- 
posits of their customers, and not to give facilities to the growth of 
trade and business, except as an incident to the profits to be derived 
irom making loans on their credit and on their deposits, and the 
more of their notes they can keep out the larger is theirincome. An 
elastic credit currency is as great an absurdity as an elastic yard stick. 
What is most needed for the permanent prosperity of all kinds ot 
business and all classes of the community is a volume of circulation 
which will give steadiness to prices and regularity to the movements 
of trade and commerce. Security to the noteholder is of inferior 
moment compared with the injury which constant fluctuation in the 
umount of the paper issues inflicts upon the business of the country 
by creating corresponding fluctuations in the prices of commodities, 
aud by deranging the equilibrium of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, and producing panic and financial disaster. Insolvency and 
failure to redeem its obligations by a bank of issne will entail loss 
and inconvenience to individuals and localities, but every indus- 
‘rial interest, and the entire business of the country is affected by 
the exercise of this power to curtail or expand the credit circulation 
at the will or caprice of bank owners. ‘Trade and commerce are but 
other names for gambling and all kinds of mercantile operations are 
but lotteries in which the prizes are few and far between and the 
blanks without number. If the notes of the bank were redeemable 
in coin at the bank counter, or elsewhere, it might offer some slight 
check to their capacity to inflate the paper circulation, but there is 
10 pretense of coin redemption of the bank note anywhere. The 
vuly check which the people have against excessive issues is the con- 
‘(ition of the public debt and the premium upon Government securi- 
(es Which tends to reduce their profits on circulation. 

If | have failed to show by the application of admitted monetary 
)rinciples that the elasticity of a paper circulation is necessarily pro- 
ductive of disaster to the industrial and commercial interests of the 
country sooner or later, it is undeniable that it is condemned by 
all the most important and advanced nations of the world, and if 
tot abandoned in this country it is because the people are misled 
by the sophistries and fallacies of those who are interested in the 
Tolitsot note-issues, or the apprehensiuns of those who are controlled 
»y a false and fatal conservatism. We have copied our opinions and 
}ractice as to bank issues from England ; but England has long since 
‘iscovered the mischiefs which necessarily cling to the exercise of 
‘he unrestrained issue of a mere credit circulation. The bank act of 
Ind4 was passed afteran exhaustive investigation of all the questions 
ertaining to coin and currency, and the examination of the most 
“istinguished practical and scientific experts in the United Kingdom. 
Under this law the credit circulation was fixed in amount, and has been 
eradually but very slowly decreasing for the last thirty-eight years. 
"rior to this period Great Britain had a somewhat similar system of 
‘wrency and banking as that of the United States, during the ex- 
istence of the last Bank ofthe United States—the stock banks of Eng- 
ul answering to our State banks, and the Bank of England occu- 
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sying a somewhat similar position as the Bank of the United States. 
‘he right of issue, except as to the outstanding emission, was taken 
from the local banks by the Peel bank act, and the Bank of England 
fell heir to two-thirds of any circulation thereafter surrendered by 
the local banks. 

So far from there being any elasticity in the present credit circula- 
tion, the fixed issue of the whole kingdom is actually less than it 
was forty years ago, notwithstanding the vast increase in wealth, 
population, and commerce, and “ elasticity” is provided for solely 
by coin, or the actual representative of coin. An almost exactly sim 
ilar currency system has been adopted in Germany. The prohibition 
of any increase of the fixed credit issue is not absolute, as in Great 
Britain, but any excess of paper issues, except that bottomed on 
coin, can be made only on the payment of a tax of 5 per cent. on such 
excess. In France nearly the entire circulation of its great bank is 
based on coin, and the evident tendency of that institution is to make 
its note circulation a representative rather than a mere credit cireu- 
lation. In fact the United States alone, of all the great commercial 
nations of the world, countenances this vicious elastic credit cireu- 
lation, which is said to be the chief merit of our national banking 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I flatter myself that I have shown from admitted 
laws of monetary and currency science, as well as from the example 
of two of the most enlightened commercial nations of the world, 
that what is termed the elasticity of the bank-note circulation is a 
dangerous fallacy, and that there is no foundation for the objection 
to my proposed substitute that it fixes and restricts the credit circu- 
lation to a given amount. In this respect I am but following the 
example of those who have unlearned the lessons which we were 
taught by the nation from which we have inherited so much of our 
jurisprudence and so many of the principles that regulate our rights 
of person and property. And in this connection I beg to call the 
attention of the House to two other important innovations made by 
the English Government upon the accepted dogmas of Wall-street 
financiers and the advocates of bank-note issues, and which will be 
found to be in perfect consonance with the underlying principles of 
the proposed substitute, and will give abundant evidence that my 
views are supported by the judgment of the British Parliament not 
only in 1844 but from that time to the present. 

The object of the currency reform of 1844 was, first, to give a greater 
degree of stability and steadiness to the circulation ; second, to secure 
the absolute convertibility of the note circulation; and, third, to cause 
the mixed circulation of coin and circulating notes to expand and 
contract as it would have expanded and contracted under similar 
circumstances had it consisted exclusively of coin. 

To effect these objects the Bank of England was divided into two separate and 
distinct departments, the one confined exclusively to the issue, circulation, and pay- 
ment of bank notes, and the other to the ordinary business of a bank of deposit 
and discount; that the amount of notes payable on demand uttered by the issue 
department should be limited to $70,000,000, theamount of such notes issued by the 
stock banks of England and Wales should be limited to $40,000,000, and that the 
excess of the bank-note circulation over and above these fixed amounts should be 
issued against coin and bullion held on deposit by the issue department.—Torrens 
act, 1844, page 57. 

The amount of seventy millions of dollars as the maximum of the 
fixed issue of notes was adopted, because it was ascertained by an 
investigation running through several previous years that sum was 
under all circumstances and at all times outstanding. It would be 
out of place, even if my time permitted, to go into a discussion of 
the monetary principles upon which the advocates of this reform 
based their action. It will suffice for me to say that there has been 
no material change or modification of the act of 1844, notwithstand- 
ing at every period of ten yearssince, the principles of the act have 
been discussed in Parliament and by financial writers ; and on acareful 
examination of the provisionsof the act, as well as of the opinions of 
those who were instrumental in its passage, it will be seen that while 
the note-issue of the bank is the issue of the corporation of the Bank 
of England, it is to all intentsand purposes as to such issue a depart- 
ment of the Government of England, and has no connection but is 
absolutely independent of the banking department, and the banking 
department independent and disconnected with the issue department. 
The evils and mischiefs of having the same body of men or a corpora- 
tion doing the business of loaning money and discounting notes, and at 
the same time issuing theirnotes with which toexchange for the loans 
made and the notes discounted, is thus obviated, while the Government 
of England, through the issue department of the Bank of England, 
utters its notes not only to the banking department of the bank but 
to other banks, and receives bullion and issues its notes thereon, 
whether owned by the banking department or any of the provincial 
banks of the kingdom. Sothat when I propose that the Government 
shall issue all the credit circulation, which circulation shall be fixed 
in amount, and that the business of banking proper shall be divoreed 
from note-issuing, I am fortified by the opinions of many of the 
wisest and most distinguished statesmen and practical and scientific 
financiers of the nineteenth century. 

I am aware that the statement made that the issue department of 
the Bank of England is an office of the state, is controverted by many 
of the advocates of bank-issues and of the union of banking and bank- 
note issuing. I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I put to rest all doubt 
on this subject by referring to unquestioned authority on this point, 
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Professor Bonamy Price, in his late work on currency and 
ing, page 64, referring to the bank act of 1544, says: 

The act divides the Bank of England into two departments : one the banking 
department, the other the issue department. The latter is exclusively concerned 
with the issue of notes. That operation is carried out, under fixed rules laid down 
in the statute, and the vital point to observe here is that the corporation called 
the Bank of England has no voice, discretion, or contro] over the issues. In the 
issue department the bank directors have no more authority or right to speak on 
act than any other person in the kingdom. The banking department is the Bank 
of England, pure and simple, as private a bank as any other bank in the country 


On the next page he says: 

The Bank of England, the private bank se called. is anthorized to receive from 
the issue department fourteen millions of notes, with a ceriain proportion of the 
lapsed issues as they lapse. The quentity stands now at about fifteen million 
pounds. These bank notes the bank receives from the issue department (which 
in reality is an office of the states) on condition it shall give gold for them to the 
public whenever they are presented for payment. Of course this fact may be re 
garded as meaning that the Bank of England isa direct issuer of notes tothe extent 
of fifteen millions, but it is far simpler and truer to look upon the bank as a re- 
ceiver for special reasons of so many notes from the sole issuer. the otlice of the 
state called the issue department. 


Speaking of the gold in the bank, he says: 


The gold stored and kept in the government office—the issue department—in 
no sense whatever belongs to the Bank of England; and he regards it as a great 
mistake that in the weekly reports of the bullion belonging to the state office and 
the bank they should be mixed together 


And after describing the operations of the two departinents he says: 


(wo amendments would make the act complet The oftice of issue ought to 
placed in Somerset House or Whitehall. The world would then understand 
that the state was the real issuer; and, secondly, in the weekly reports the bullion 
which belongs to the issue department should be kept strictly apart from the 
bullion which belongs to the Bank of England as a private banket 


ive 


In the explanation and defense of the act of 1844 by Sir R. Tor- 


rens, he says: 


The banking department of the Bank of England is a corporation lable. like 
other banking corporations, to insolvency Phe issue department is not a cor 
poration. It is like the mint, a department of state 

Again, page 76, he says: 

By the provisions of the act of 1544 the banking department of the Bank of 


England was placed upon the footing of aun ordinary bank of deposit and discount 
Che directors of that establishment were as completely divested of all control and 
responsibility regarding the amount of the notes put out by the issue department 
as if the act had assimilated that departinent to the Bank of Hamburg, and had 
required that the whole of its issues should be represented by bullion in actual 
deposits 

The functions of the banking department were strictly confined to 
the operation of banking, properly so called ; and it is manifest from 
the testimony of Lord Overstone before the currency committee of 
1840, and his writings on the subject of the management of the cur- 
rency, that the two ideas of a fixed issue of a credit circulation and 
a separation of the banking and issue departments were among the 
prominent reforms needed to give stability, steadiness, and security 
to banking operations. Hence we find him using this language on 
the subject of issue and banking: 

The two things, the management of a paper currency and the management of 
banking deposits, cannot be blended together in one system and treated as subject 
to the same laws and to be governed on the same principle. The attempt to do so 
is like that of the unskillfal chemist who attempts to unite together substances 
which have no aflinity and will not combine, and therefore obtains only a confused 
and useless mixture where he looked for a periect chemical compound. 


I hope I have disposed of the objection commonly urged against 


bank- 


the issue of a paper circulation directly by the Government, and | 


vith it the false and pernicious theory of an elastic credit cireula- 
tion and the combination of banking, in its proper sense, with note- 
issuing. I repeat, this mischievous practice is confined to the United 
States almost exclusively, and has been repudiated by Great Brit- 
ain after a trial of one hundred and fifty years, and after the whole 
subject of currency had undergone, through the press, by commit- 
tees of Parliament, and by numberless publications, the most thorough 
and exhaustive discussion. The same may be said of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary as to the issue of paper circulation being fixed 
and rigid. Indeed, in the establishment of national banks and in 
giving them the right to issue their promises to pay many of the 
attributes of money, and compelling them to pay a royalty into 
the Treasury on their circulation, the sovereign right of the Govern- 
ment over the whole question is admitted. And the fact that the 
only redemption of the bank note now authorized by law is in the 
greenback is équally an admission that the credit of the Government 
is superior to that of the banks, and for this reason alone, if for no 
other, the Government should be the sole issuing authority. 


| of coins, 


The intluence of the example of Great Britain and Germany in favor | 


of a “fixed issue” of credit circulation cannot be impeached on the 
ground that they are governments of a more absolute type or less 
restrained in the extent of their respective powers, by constitutional 
restrictions, than that of the United States. No monarchy in En- 
rope or elsewhere posesses more unrestricted control over its currency 
than the Constitution gives to Congress. It not only has by express 
grant the power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coins,” but the States are in terms prohibited from 
coining money, emitting bills of credit, ‘and from making anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in the discharge of debts.” The 
United States has exclusive sovereign power over the whole question 
of coinage and money, and necessarily, in my opinion, over every- 
thing that performs the functions of money. It is not because other 
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governments have taken direct charge of the credit circulation that 
they are more or less monarchical, or that there are more or legs re. 
straints upon the executive or legislative departments of these goy- 
ernments, but it is because by common consent and universal usage 
the world over, coinage and money are a part of the sovereignty of 
all governments, whether republican, monarchical, or imperial, 

And I repeat that no government has more unrestricted power in 
this regard than the Constitution gives to the Government of the 
United States. It is supreme and omnipotent within the sphere of 
this power. It has the power to regulate commerce, and we build 
light-houses, improve harbors and rivers. It has power to establish 
post-oflices and post-routes, and we provide for transmitting news. 
papers, letters, and books, to the remotest hamlet of the wilderness, 
and we cannot permit any State, community, or corporation, to throw 
obstacles in the way of the unrestricted exercise of these grants of 
power. Nor have we ever thought that we could or ought to delegate 
the execution of these powers to a corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation of individuals. This Government executes its authority |), 
its own officers and itsown agents, with the exception of the sovereign 
power of issuing and giving to a promise to pay the functions of 
money. This power it has intrusted to a corporation, not because Coy 
gress 18 Incompetent to the task of making proper rules for its issue 
and management, but for the reason that there are ‘‘ millions in it” 
to the members of this corporation. We execute the power to coin 
money by establishing mints and fabricating eagles, double-eagles, 
and dollars. We have not called in acorporation to aid the Govern. 
iment in supplying metallic money, for no other reason than capital 
has never yet seen its way clear, by which it could rob the labor of 
the country, and satisfy its voracious maw by being incorporated to 
run themints. Is it possible for any man to give a reason that will 
bear the least scrutiny why Congress cannot intrust the power to 
issue its promissory notes and to pay them out to an officer of the 
Government or to a board of officers, as it confides the manage 
ment of the mints to the Director of the Mint and his subordinates ? 
The Treasury Department has been performing this duty for nearly 
a veneration, and the Government of England through the issue de- 
partment of the Bank of England has been engaged in the perforn 
ance of the same duty for nearly two generations, and neither on 
this side nor on the other side of the Atlantic is there any complaint, 
except from bank-issue advocates and those who delight to fatten 
on legislative robbery. 

But it is said that the Government of the United States ought not 
to go into the banking business and that the exercise of the power 
that I claim for the General Government tends to centralization and 
the absorption by it of the reserved rights of the States and of the 
individual citizen. The power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States is one of the expressly granted powers conferred upou 
Congress, and under that power the Government has issued its in- 
terest-bearing as well as its non-interest-bearing obligations. The 
Treasury note has been emitted since the foundation of the Govern 
ment under this grant of power without question from any source 
and is as clearly within the terms of the power as any of the class of 
bouds of the United States now outstanding. Nor can it be predi- 
cated of any grant of constitutional power, that it tends to centraliza- 
tion or takes from the States the exercise of a power which, if exer- 
cised by them, defeats one or more of the great objects for which the 
union of the States was formed. Centralization is to be apprehended 
and avoided when by a strained construction of the Constitution the 
Federal Government obtains jurisdiction of such matters as have not 
been delegated to it by the States. 

It may be conceded that all increase of patronage, and ever) 
widitional burean needed by the Government to perform its duties 
under the Constitution strengthens the Federal authority, but that is 
a centralization of legitimate and authorized power, and the neces- 
sary result of our developement and growth. It is such centraliza- 
tion as was contemplated and provided for by the framers of the Con 
stitution. Aside from the prohibition against the States to emit bills 
of credit, and yielding to the doubtful authority of the Supreme 
Court, (Briscoe vs. Commonwealth Bank of Kentucky, 11 Peters, 257, 
that the notes of banks authorized by the States are not within the 
meaning of this prohibition, the experience of this country prior aud 
subsequent to that decision leaves no room for doubt that the issuc 
of credit money by banks tends to defeat the object of the mintag: 
That object was primarily to provide a means of exchang 
anda measure of values. If the States can, as they have done, ete! 
into competition with each other in the issue of credit money, the) 
will inevitably expel from circulation all the metallic money that 


| may be issued from the mints, and thus deprive the people of the 


media of exchange intended to be provided them by the Constitution. 
In vain may Congress provide mints and fabricate the coins autho 
ized by law, if the printing and engraving of paper promises to pa) 
is allowed to the States, and credit money issued according to what 
each State may deem necessary to supply the real or imaginary 
demands of trade. 

Our own experience alike with the teachings of monetary sclenec 
enforces the truth that whatever performs the office of money should 
be under the direct control of the authority that coins the money 0! 
the Constitution. Credit or paper money Is a convenient labor-sa\ 


ing necessity in the advanced condition of the business methods 
of the world, and supplements the supply of metallic money. 


Its 
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increase or decrease of volume has the same effect on the prices of | 


commodities as a like addition to or diminution of the stock of 
coin. As long as it is maintained to an equivalency with coin it 
practically performs the office of coin in all monetary and business 
transactions. It is a part of one whole and not an independent and 
distinct element of the national circulation, and the intimate and de- 
pendent relations between the two kinds of circulation demand that 
they should not be controlled by discordant and inharmonious au- 


thority. The power to coin money and regulate the value thereof and | I have before referred, (Parliamentary Debates, third series, volume 
of foreign coins is a grant of power over whatever is current as money, | 


and is not confined merely to the mintage of coined money. It must | 


of necessity embrace the whole subject of currency in order to make 


the power of coinage effective and to prevent the depreciation and | 
expulsion of metallic money. To allow national or State banks to | 


issue their notes with the functions of money is to surrender the con- 
trol of the entire circulating medium, both coin and paper, to them, 
and to defeat one of the great objects of the Constitution—a uniform 
and stable metallic cireulation. The business of banking in its proper 
sense belongs exclusively to the jurisdiction of the States; and that 
is left to them to control and manage as the States may deem best for 
the interests of the people. Note-issue, or the right to convert debt 
into money, is an exercise of the sovereign power of the Government, 


and is no part of the business of banking. That consists in Joaning | 


money, receiving deposits, and dealing in exchange, and when com- 
pined with that of note-issuing makes a union of incompatible and 
incongruous functions, Itis this mischievous union to which the peo- 
ple of this country have been so long habituated and in which they 
have been educated for a century that causes them always to asso- 
ciate note-issue as an inseparable part of the business of banking. 
Hence the objection that the issue of the credit circulation by the 
Government through the Treasury or by a commission expressly au- 
thorized for that purpose will make the Treasury a bank and convert 


the Government into a mammoth banking institution. Ifthat were | 


true or had the semblance of truth the Government has been engaged 
in the banking business for nearly twenty years, and if the issue of 
credit money constitutes a bank the issue of real money by the mints 
should a fortiori constitute a bank also; and, according to this logic, 
we have never been without a Government bank since its foundation. 

Such objections are hardly worthy of the name of argument, espe- 

ily in the face of the fact that one-half of our credit circulation is 

ny issued directly by the Treasury Department, and no one can be 
found who entertains the faintest hope that we shall redeem it and 
substitute bank issues, State or national, for it. They are of a piece 
vith the arguments that were urged against the establishment of the 
Independent Treasury nearly tifty years ago by the banks and their 
ulvocates. The simple proposition that the Government should be 
the custodian of its own revenues, and not intrust them tothe keep- 
ing of banks, and thus increase their line of discounts and profits, 

as characterized as a union of the purse and sword—as a Govern- 
ment bank, and as making one currency for the Government and 

other for the people. Notwithstanding the false clamor raised 


igainst it, it received the assent of Congress, and no one of its oppo- | 


uents has ever dared to ask for its repeal, and is everywhere accepted 
isa useful and necessary part of the fiscal machinery of the Govern- 
uent. That act decreed a divorce of the Government from the banks 

the custody of its revenues; the proposition I am advocating 

vorces pote-issuing from banking in its proper sense, and secures to 
the Government the direct issue and control of the credit cireulation, 
as ithas ever had of the cash circulation, in the interest of the whole 
people, and not in the interest of bank owners alone. 

Mr. Speaker, what shall I say to the objection so current among the 
ak organs, that Congress would be forever engaged in increasing 
the cirenlation, and thus disturb all values and derange all kinds of 
? This in fact would be doing just what is considered the chief 


DUSINESS | 


merit of the elastic bank-note system, and which is one of the most | 


pernicious features of free banking. It is what the banks are now 
doing, and have been doing systematically for years. But, say the ad- 
vocates of this bank privilege, this inflation of bank notes is to accom- 
modate the trade and business of the conntry. Isay it isto inerease 
nink dividends, without reference tothe wants and demands of trade. 
The real gist of this objection is that Congress is incapable of legis- 
iting ou so important and intricate a question, and that it must be 
Telegated to the directories of 2,000 banks. Congress is authorized 


'o provide for coining money, and to regulate the value and quantity | 


thereof. It has unlimited power over the whole subject of taxation, 
iternal and external; it legislates as to foreign and domestic com- 
‘he credit cirenlation for the best interest of the people involves so 
vuch financial wisdom and such disinterested patriotism, that Con- 
cress should turn it over to the exclusive jurisdiction of capitalists, 
lioney-mougers, merchants, and bunkers! If there is any force in 
“ausargmment 1t proves toomuch. It proves that our republican Gov- 
‘nhent is built on a sandy foundation, and that the capacity of the 
people for self-government is a delusion and a cheat. 

The British Parliament regulates by law and issues by officers 
nude \ts control all of the credit circulation for the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and has been issuing it for nearly two scores of years, and 
‘here has been no inerease of this circulation during this period. 
are our people less intelligent or less capable of grasping the mys- 
“Ties Of the science of money, or their representatives so destitute 
ol correct information on this subject, that it must be turned over to 


it declares war and makes peace, but to regulate the issue of | 








| 
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the exclusive jurisdiction of corporations? It has been announced 
in the public press that the distinguished statesman at the head of 
tho British Government (Mr. Gladstone) is contemplating legislation 
which will deprive the Scotch and Irish banks of the privilege of 
issue, and placing the entire credit circulation of the United King- 


| dom under the direct control of Parliament. He was a member of 


the administration of Sir Robert Peel in 1844, and in the debte in 
the British Parliament in March, 1875, on the Goschen bill, to which 


222, 1869-2030.) he said: 

_ He (Sir Robert Peel) proceeded steadily upon the principle that when the law 
imposed restrictions upon banks in their business of banking these restrictions 
should be maintained, with reference to another principle, that the state was ulti 
mately to resume into its own hands the entire business of issue, and that that 
course should be taken on the first favorable opportunity. Iam one of those who 
firmly believe in the policy of the act of 1844, and to the principle that the issue is 
the privilege and prerogative of the state. 

If my time permitted I could quote from this debate opinions from 
the most distinguised statesmen of both parties in England to the 
same effect, ‘‘that the emission of circulating notes,” in the language 
of Mr. Lowe, formerly chancellor of the exchequer, “ of right belonged 


| to the sovereign power, and that it ought to be placed exclusively 


in the hands of the state.” 

England, after one hundred and fifty years of an elastic paper cur- 
rency emitted by banking corporations, has repudiated the teachings 
which we are unfortunately still following, and is prepared to extend 
the principles of the act of 1844 to Scotland and Ireland on the first 
favorable opportunity, and thus emit the entire credit circulation for 
the whole United Kingdom directly by the government, while Ameri- 
can legislators, unmindful of the principles underlying our republican 
institutions, are hesitating whether they will continue to pay a yearly 
tribute of twelve millions of dollars exacted from the labor of our 
people in order to maintain and perpetuate a system of bank issues 
that has been rejected and abandoned by statesmen and financiers 


| in all the important countries of the world. How strange it is, Mr. 


Speaker, that the monarchy of Great Britain is legislating in the in- 
terest of the people and that the Republic of America is legislating 
in behalf of classes, of monopolies, and accumulated wealth! 

I have shown that the principle of the propositions embodied in 
the substitute for the committee’s bill is not an experiment. It has 
been tried in this country by the emission of the greenback, and in 
England by the enactment of Peel’s bank bill, providing for a “ fixed 
issue,” uttered in fact by the state. Nor is the principle of a Treas- 
ury issue for circulation and a separation of note-issuing from bank- 
ing without the indorsement of high authority in thiscountry. Mr. 
Jetferson is on record as one of the earliest advocates of the issue by 


the Government of Treasury notes, which should: take the place of 


bank-note cireulation. During the war of 1812 he declared— 


That bank paper must be suppressed and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nation, to which it belongs. Let banks continue if they please, 
but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury notes. 


At another time he wrote: 


The banks have discontinued themselves. We are now withont any medium 


| and necessity, as well as patriotism, willimake us eager to receive Treasury notes, 


if founded on specific taxes. 

But among all the renowned statesmen who have adorned the his- 
tory of America, Mr. Calhoun stands pre-eminent in exposing the 
injustice and anti-republican character of note-issue banking and 
its corrupting and demoralizing consequences. It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Calhoun several years before the passage of Peel’s bank act 
of 1844, which separated the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land from the banking department, condemned the union of banking 
and note-issning as a blending of incompatible and dangerous func- 
tions. On two different occasions in the Twenty-fifth Congress he 
advocated the issue of Treasury notes as a circulating medium in 
place of the issues of the banks. He had held in 1837 that it was 


; the duty of the General Government to assume entire control of the 


paper circulation, if the effect of State issues was to deprive the 
people of the benefits of a metallic coinage, to depreciate it, or expel 
it from the country, or the channels of circulation, and his wonder- 
fully sagacious and analytic mind did not fail to detect the mischiefs 
as well as the injustice of uniting the credit of the Government with 
that of individuals and giving the latter the entire benefit of such 
credit. I submit a short extract from his speech delivered in the 
Senate on 3d of October, 1837, (Appendix Congressional Globe, first 
session Twenty-tifth Congress, 124,) to show that the advocates of 
the issue of Treasury notes as a circulation are supported by the 
authority of his great name: 

He who does not see that the credit system is on the eve of a great revolution 
has formed a very imperfect conception of the past and anticipation of the tuture 
W hat changes it is destined to undergo and what new form it will ultima ely assume 
are concealed in the womb of time and not given us to foresee. But we may pr 
ceive in the present many of the elements of the existing system which must be 
ey and others which must enter it in its renewed form. 

n looking at the elements at work, I hold it certain that in the process ther 
will be a total and final separation of the credit of Government and that of ind 
viduals, which have been so long blended. The good of society and the interests 
of both imperiously demand it, and the growing intelligence of the age will enforce 
it. Itis unfair, unjust, unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and 
corrupting in its consequences. How far the credit of Government may be used 
in a separate form with safety and convenience remains to be scen. ‘To the extent 
of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the collection and disburse 
ment of its revenue and in the form I have suggested, I am of the impression it 
may be both safely and conveniently used, and with great incidental advaniages 
to the whole community. 
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It is that separation of Government credit from the credit of indi- 
viduals predicted by Mr. Calhoun, and in part already accomplished 
by the greenback, and which will necessarily separate the business of 
banking from note-issuing, I propose to accomplish in full by the 
adoption of the substitute. 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been my purpose to make any other change 
in the existing status of the credit circulation than to substitute the 
emission of the Treasury note for that of the banks as their charters 
expire, and to forbid the creation of any new banks or the issue of 
any additional circulation. The substitute does not interfere with 
any other portion of the credit or metallic circulation, or with the 
representative circulation, (gold and silvercertificates.) Nor does it 
ofier any impediment to such banks as may elect to do so to continue 
the business of banking under the restrictions of the national banking 
act during the continuance of their charters, as many of the banks 
are now doing in the larger cities. It seeks to redress but one griev- 
ance at a time, and in doing this it destroys the “ elastic ” character 
of the whole credit circulation. ‘That becomes ‘the fixed issue” of the 
Government to be paid out to the creditors of the Government and 
to be exchanged for specie at the pleasure of the holder. But in order 
to give elasticity, and elasticity not of credit money but of the money 
of the Constitution, I would modify the emission of gold and silver 
certificates by requiring them to be issued upon deposits of gold and 
silver bullion and redeemable in coin. Instead ot giving elasticity 
to the credit circulation, a stable and uniform circulation will be 
more certainly secured by acirculation which denotes accumulations 
of wealth by labor, industry, and economy, and not by an increase 
of the instraments of credit. 

It has been suggested that these certificates for bullion deposits 
could be used successfully in filling the place of the bank notes, as 
their charters expire or the banks go into liquidation. This is au 
equivalent proposition to diminish the circulation by the amount of 
the bank notes outstanding, because practically the deposit certiti- 
cates are nO more than so much gold and silver coin. If we had 


never issued any other credit money than the three hundred and forty- | ¢ c ¥ tion ; al ter Mi 
| it appears to him that said association is in a satisfactory condition, he shall grant 


six millions of greenbacks the suggestion would be admissible, but I 
leave to those gentlemen who favor this proposition to consider what 
would be the etfect of such a diminution of the circulation upon the 
prices of all commodities, and especially its influence upon the debtor 
and taxpayer. All other things being equal, the eftect of a reduc- 
tion of one-third of the circulation will reduce the prices of commod- 
ities one-third and add to the burdens of debt and taxation in the 
same ratio. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that our credit 
circulation is needlessly redundant, but having risen up to the pres- 
ent amount through the vices of the national-bank system in great 
part, the reduction of its volume, now that its bad influence has per- 
meated the business of the country, presents a very different question 
trom that of its original increase. Prosperity usually attends an 


enlargement of the circulation, whether credit or cash, and it may | 


well coexist with a stationary circulation, but a diminution almost 
invariably produces pecuniary pressure more or less aggravated. 
Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindfal that the banks have given us 
a note circulation of uniform value in every part of the Union, and 
that the holder of the notes is secured beyond allreasonable contin- 
gencies. ‘These are the chief, if not the only merits of the system, 
and they constitute the prominent features for which it meets the 
approval of the unthinking multitude and of those who seek to profit 
by its franchises. Its vices will only be manifest in a season of great 


commercial disaster and monetary pressure, to which every enter- | 


prising and credit-using people seem to be fated and against which 
no human foresight has ever made provision. 
or contract the credit circulation—the union in the same hands of the 
making of money with the loaning of that money—its sham con- 
vertibility, or rather its utter want of convertibility, and the pow- 
erful temptation which it offers to its owners to promote such legis- 
lation as will perpetuate the system by perpetuating the national 


debt, to say nothing of its anti-republican and aristocratic features, | 


entitles it to no just claim to the extension of its privileges, even if 
we had an absolute assurance that the capacity of the banks for 


mischief would not be greatly aggravated by the rapid diminution of | 


the public debt within the next tew years. Unless we prove faithless 
to the traditions of our past history and to the principles of republican 
government, and are deaf to the demands of the producing classes of 
the country, we will discountenanceevery measure, of whatever char- 
acter, which looks to such reduction of taxation as will detract from 
our power to reduce the public debt and extinguish the last dollar 
of it. 

Already schemes are on foot and plans are laid, the covert if not 
avowed purpose of which is to perpetuate the twin sisters of class 
legislation—national banks and our prohibitory tariff. Far better 
will it be that the taxation on tobacco and whisky shall be undis- 
turbed until every vestige of the internal-revenue system can be 
obliterated, than that it shall continue with diminished rates of taxa- 
tion and with its regiments of collectors, assessors, spies, and detect- 
ives. Present rates of internal taxation mean payment of the pub- 
lic debt and the total repeal of internal taxation, with the dis- 
bandment of the internal-revenue army ; reduced rates mean post- 
pouement of the payment of the public debt and the indefinite con- 
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Its capacity toexpand | 


tinuance both of the debt and of the service of the internal-revenue | 


battalions. Let those who have so long suffered from the wrongs 


' 


| under present law, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. to be 


| ticles of association for a term of not more than twenty years from the expiration of 
| the period of succession named in said articles of association, and shall have succes 


| violation of law. 



























— 


and exactions of the internal-revenue system console themselves with 
the reflection that every million of surplus revenue is a knell of the 
departing power of the banks and a harbinger of the approach of 
the day when the omnipotent voice of the American ple will de- 
mand that the millions of interest-bearing bonds held as security for 
the circulation of the banks shall be exchanged for the non-interest- 
bearing notes of the Treasury, to be forever used as currency by our 
growing population. And as that day is ushered into being the last 
vestige of internal taxation will be consigned to the grave, may we 
not hope, to rise no more forever? 


APPENDIX A. 
A bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate existence, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer. 
ica in Congress assembled, That any national banking association organized under the 
acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864, and February 14, 1880, or under sections 5133 
5134, 5135, 5136, and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, may, at any 
time within two years previous to the date of the expiration of its corporate existence 


granted as hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession by amending its ar 


sion for such extended period, unless sooner dissolved by the act of shareholders 
owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 


Sec. 2. That such amendment of said articles of association shall be authorized 
by the consent in writing of shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the association; and the board of directors shall cause such con. 
sent to be certified over the seal of the association, by its president or cashier, to 
the Comptrollerof the Currency, accompanied by an application made by the pres. 
ident or cashier for the approval of the amended articles of association by the 
Comptroller ; and such amended articles of association shall not be valid until the 
Comptroller shall give to such association a certificate under his hand and seal 
that the association has complied with all the provisions required to be complied 
with, and is authorized to have succession for the extended period named in the 
amended articles of association. 

Sec. 3. That upon the receipt of the application and certificate of the association 

yrovided for in the preceding section, the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he 
, te it necessary, cause a special examination to be made, at the expense of the 
association, to determine its condition ; and if aftersuch examination or otherwise 


his certificate of approval provided for in the preceding section, or if it appears 
that the condition rr said association is not satisfactory, he shall withhold such 
certificate of approval. 

Sec. 4. That any association so extending the period of its succession shall con- 
tinue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities granted and shall con 
tinue to be subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restrictions imposed by the 
Revised Statutes of the United States and other acts having reference to national 
banking associations, and it shall continue to be in all respects the identical asso- 
ciation it was before the extension of its period of succession, with the same rights, 
immunities, and liabilities. 

Sec. 5. That when any national banking association has amended its articles of 
association as provided in this act, and the Comptroller has granted his certitlicate 
of approval, any shareholder not assenting to such amendment may give notice in 
writing to the directors, within thirty days from the date of the certificate of ap 
proval, of his desire to withdraw from said association, in which case he shall be 
entitled to receive from said banking association the value of the shares so held 
by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a committee of three persons 
one to be selected by such shareholder, one by the directors, and the third by the 
first two; and in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to any such share 
holder, he may appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a reap 
praisal to be mode which shall be final and binding ; and if said reappraisal sha!! 
exceed the value fixed by said committee, the bank shall pay the expenses of said 
reappraisal, and otherwise the appellant shall pay said expenses ; and the value so 
ascertained and determined shall be deemed to be a debt due to said shareholdei 
from said bank until paid; and the shares so surrendered and appraised shall, 
after due notice, be sold at public sale, within thirty days after the final appraisal 
provided in this section. ee. 

Sec. 6. That the circulating notes of any association so extending the period of 
its succession which shall have been issued to it prior to such extension shall be 
redeemed at the Treasury of the United States, as provided in section 3 of the act 
of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States notes, pro 
viding for redistribution of national-bank currency, and for other purposes,” and 
such notes when redeemed shall be forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and destroyed, as now provided by law; and when the amount of such notes shall 
be reduced to 5 per cent. of the capital stock of the bank issuing the same, the 
association so extended shall deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States suflicient to redeem all of its outstanding circulation, as provided in se: 
tions 5222, 5224, and 5225 of the Revised Statutes; and any gain that may aris: 
from the failure to present such circulating notes for redemption shall inure to the 
benefit of the United States, and from time to time, as such notes are redeemed 01 
lawful money deposited therefor, as provided by law, such notes shall be replaced 
by new circulating notes, bearing such devices, to be approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, as shall make them readily distinguishable from the circulating 
notes heretofore issued. ; * 

Sec. 7. That national banking associations whose corporate existence shall 
expire, and which do not avail themselves of the provisions of this act, shall be 
required to comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and 5222 of the Revist a 
Statutes in the same manner as if the shareholders bad voted to go into liquids 
tion, as provided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions © 
sections 5224 and 5225 of the Revised Statutes shall also be applicable to suc! 
associations. 


{ 


APPENDIX B. 


Mr. BuCcKNER submitted the following proposed substitute for the bill (H. R. No 
4167) to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate existenc 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That whenever the charter of any national b re 
ing association is about to expire, or whenever any such association shall, by 4.0" 
of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, determine to go into liquidation, 
and the bonds deposited by such bank to secure its circulation, or any part there’, 
shall consist of 5 or 6 per cent. bonds now continued at 3} per cent. interes 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, the Secretary of the ro. , 
is hereby authorized to exchange the notes hereinafter authorized for the bonds» 
held by said banking association at par and accrued interest, or he may exohang’ 
the notes aforesaid for standard gold or silver coin, and redeem said bonds ¥ ” ; 
coin; and thereafter the circulating notes of said bank shall be redeemed o 
‘Treasury of the United States, and when so redeemed said circulating notes sha 7 
canceled and destroyed. And any national banking association whose rg 
is secured by bonds of the United States other than those above described, 
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whose charter is about to expire, or whose stockholders, by a vote of two-thirds 
thereof in amomnt, shall determine to go into liquidation, shall proceed, as pro- 
vided in sections 5221, 5222, 5224, and 5225 of the Revised Statutes, by making a 
deposit of the notes hereinafter authorized ; legal-tender notes, or gold or silver 
coin, and thereafter the circulating notes of such banking association shall be 
redeemed at the Treasury with the notes hereinafter authorized. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be printed and engraved Treasury notes of the United States, to an 
amount not exceeding the present outstanding national-bank-note circulation, with 
such devices and inscriptions as he may direct and approve, in denominations of 
ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, and one thousand dollars, and which shall be made 
payable on demand, at the oftice of the assistant treasurer in the city of New York, 
in standard gold or silver coin, when presented in sums of not less than $100; and 
said notes shall be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Register of 
the Treasury, or their signatures thereto engraved. Said Treasury notes shall be 
receivable by the United States for all taxes, customs dues, demands. and claims 
of the United States, and shall be received at — in all parts of the T nited States in 
yayment for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States 
to individuals, corporations, and associations within the United States, except 
where some other mode of payment is expressly provided by law. 

Src. 3. That no national banking association shall hereafter be organized ; nor 

shall any circulating notes be hereafter issued to any bank now organized, except 
in redemption of mutilated, worn. and defaced notes issued by such banking in- 
atitutions already organized and outstanding at the passage of this act; nor shall 
any existing hannang association increase its circulation, or the amount of ‘Treas- 
ury notes authorized by this act exceed at any time the amount of national-bank 
notes outstanding at the passage of this act. And for the purpose of the prompt 
redemption of said Treasury notes the Secretary of the Treasury shall maintain a 
redemption fund, in standard gold and silver coin, of not exceeding 25 and not less 
than 15 per cent. of the outstanding issue of said Treasury notes; and in order 
to obtain said coin-redemption fund he is hereby authorized to set aside from ac- 
cruing surpius revenues, from time to time, such sums of standard gold and silver 
coin as With the redemption fund for the outstanding legal-tender notes now held 
in the Treasury will constitute the maximum percentage above stated on the out- 
standing legal-tender circulation and the Treasury-note circulation hereby author- 
ized. 
Sec. 4. That all taxes on bank checks now authorized by law are hereby abol- 
ished after the expiration of six months from the passage of this act; and section 
5214 of the Revised Statutes, so far as it imposes taxes on the deposits and the 
capital stock of banking institutions and bankers, is hereby repealed as to all bank- 
ers and banks not issuing circulating notes. 


Payment of the Morgan-Raid Claims. 
SPEECH 
OF 


7 NITY r Np NT y ON ] 1 

HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 

OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 22, 1882, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 684) to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in tie investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government, together with the substitute submitted by Mr. Housr, of Tenn- 
essee, (HL. R. 4467.) 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I believe every member of this House is in favor 


of some measure Which will relieve Congress of the great mass of 


private bills which now find their way to our Calendars, and at the 
same time furnish honest claimants with a more speedy mode of en- 
forcing their claims against the Government. AJl admit the great 
need of some such measure, And yet, Mr. Speaker, every thought- 
ful person must realize the extreme difliculty of so framing a law as 
to furnish the claimant a tribunal in which he may have speedy jus- 
tice and not endanger the rights and interests of the Government. 
Ifthe members of this House can be convinced that either of the 
measures now under consideration will relieve Congress of this im- 
ineuse amount of labor, which it has not time to properly perform, 
and furnish a remedy for every honest claimant of the Government 
Without throwing down the bars and flood-gates which have been 
heretofore erected to protect the Treasury against that vast avalanche 
of claims growing out of the late war, which are now effectually 
barred, that measure, I doubt not, will receive the sanction of this 
House, But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to address myself to the amend- 
ment proposed by me to the substitute proposed by my friend from 
lennessee, [Mr. Housr.] That amendment is as follows: 

Amend section 4 of the substitute offered by Mr. House, from the Select Com- 
uuttee on Reform in the Civil Service, by adding to the end of said section the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: 

Except claims for property taken during the Morgan raid in the States of Indi- 
ana and Ohio: And provided, 'That in said claims thus excepted it shall be the duty 
of the prepes accounting ofticers of the Treasury Department, and they are hereby 
aut] orized and directed to receive, pass upon, and settle all claims for property 
taken and used by the Union forces engaged in opposing or pursuing the rebel 
forces under General John Morgan while making his raid into the States of Indi- 
na and Ohio, in July, 1863; and said accounting officers are also directed to re- 
veive, settle, and pay for all horses taken from citizens of said States by said rebel 
forces Which were afterward captured, retained, and used by the Union Army ; 
ind an appropriation is hereby made, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated, to pay the same. And provided further, That the said account- 
ing ofiicers of the Treasury shall take and accept as sufticient proof, in all claims 
sv disposed of, the adjudications made by the commissions appointed by said States, 
ae Uvely, together with the accompanying proofs, which claims, adjudications, 
ivel proots were filed in the offices of the adjutant-general of said States, respect- 
oth y: lrovided, That all claims not so adjudicated upon may be established as 
vther claims and demands against the United States are now established: And 





provided further, That upon the finding of said respective commissions, or other 
suflicient proof of the taking of horses or mules by the said rebel forces, their 
capture, retention, and use by the Union Army shall be presumed and admitted by 
said accounting officers, and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the 
same manner as if said property had been originally taken by the Union forces. 
And provided further, That the Quartermaster-General is hereby directed, upon 
the request of claimants or their attorneys, to turn over to the ee accounting 
officers of the Treasury all claims heretofore filed in his office for property taken 
from citizens of the States of Indiana and Ohio during the said Morgan raid." 


It will be seen that this amendment excepts from the provisions 
of this bill claims for property taken during the Morgan raid in the 
States of Indiana and Ohio, and provides for their settlement by the 
accounting oflicers of the Treasury. Why should these claims be 
excepted from the provisions of this bill? Why should they not take 
the same course that all other claims are required to take? I will 
answer these questions briefly and then discuss the provisions of 
the amendment which direct the manner of their settlement. The 
reason why they should be excepted is because they stand upon a 
different footing from any other claims pending before this House or 
before the Executive Departments of the Government. They have 
all been investigated and passed upon by at least a quasi-judicial 
tribunal, and filed in the Quartermaster-General’s Department under 
the act of July 4, 1864, and many of them have been again investi- 
gated by that department. Hence, there certainly can be no necessity 
for sending them to the Court of Claims to be again investigated 
and reported back to this House before they can be allowed and paid. 
Whatever may be the necessity for sending to the Court of Claims, 
or some other judicial tribunal, claims which have never been in- 
vestigated and the facts found, there certainly can be none in these 
cases, allof which have undergone one thorough and searching in- 
vestigation, and most of them a second investigation by the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

The first clause of the amendment provides for the settlement by 
the accounting officers of the Treasury of all claims for property taken 
and used by the Union forces engaged in opposing or pursuing Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan’s forcesin Indiana and Ohio in July, 1863, and 
also to settle and pay for all horses and mules taken from citizens of 
said States by said confederate forces which were afterward cap- 
tured, retained, and used by the Union Army, and makes the neces- 
sary appropriation to pay the same. This is simply and solely what 
the act of July 4, 1564, authorizes, and includes no claims not fully 
covered by that act and which were not properly filed under and by 
virtue of its provisions. 

The second clause provides a rule of evidence for the Treasury 
Department in passing upon and allowing these claims. Instead of 
requiring the Quartermaster’s Department to retake the evidence 
and reinvestigate them, it provides for their payment upon the adju- 
dication made by the Indiana and Ohio Morgan-raid commissions 
respectively, together with the proofs taken by said commissions. 
It further provides that upon the finding of said respective commis- 
sions or other sufficient proof of the taking of horses and mules by 
the confederate forces, their capture, retention, and use by the Unien 
Army shall be presumed and admitted by said accounting officers, 
and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the same man- 
ner as if said property had been originally taken by the Union forces. 

Mr. Speaker, these claims all belong to the class usually known 
as “4th of July claims,” so called because they are all payable 
under that act of July 4, 1864. They belong to that class of war claims 
which the Government has always assumed to pay and has all along 
been paying. But, Mr. Speaker, as before remarked, they stand 
upon a little different footing from the claims ordinarily payable 
under that act, and in order that the House may know just what 
tlieir standing is, and thus ascertain the reason why I so earnestly 
insist that my amendment is proper and should be adopted, I will 
brietly as I may give a history of thein. 

They are claims growing out of what is familiarly known as the 
** Morgan raid” in Indiana and Ohio in July, 1863. 

On the 10th day of June, 1863, General Morgan with a large force 
of cavalry and artillery left Alexandria, Tennessee, for his famous 
raid. After rapid forced marches over a broken country and miser- 
able roads, on the 8th day of July, 1863, he crossed the Ohio River 
at Brandenburgh, about forty miles below Louisville, Kentucky, 
into Harrison County, Indiana. The horses of his command were 
badly jaded and worn out. Rapidity of marching being of the ut- 
most importance to the safety of Morgan’s command, his men lost no 
opportunity to gather up all the fresh horses which could be found 
within reach of their line of march, leaving with the farmers and 
others from whom they took horses their jaded and broken-down 
stock. The force passed on rapidly through Indiana and into and 
through Ohio, to a point on the Ohio River above the city of Cin- 
cinnati, when nearly the entire command, together with all the 
horses and mules in their possession, was captured by the Federal 
forces, and such of the horses and mules as were serviceable were 
taken and used by the Federal Army, and those not serviceable were 
condemned and sold and the proceeds of the sales paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The next day after Morgan’s forces crossed the Ohio River a large 
Federal force, under command of General Hobson, crossed the river 
at the same place in pursuit of Morgan’s forces. This force was in 
the same condition, so far as horses were concerned, if not worse 
than General Morgan’s forces, and the necessity for rapid marching 
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was greater than with the rebel forces. In this condition of affairs 
our people, loyal to their Government, turned out their horses, and 
when they could not be spared by the farmers they were taken by 
the Federal forces, the owners being assured that the Government 
would pay for them. In the few instances where regular quarter- 
masters gave vouchers for horses the Government did pay for them 
promptly; but in the great mass of cases squads of men under com- 
mand of non-commissioned officers gathered up the horses, sometimes 
miles away from the command, which was rapidly marching. The 
consequence was that very few of them got proper vouchers. 

Had the Federal Government left the jaded and broken-down 
horses abandoned by both armies to the men from whom they re- 
ceived good horses, no complaint would ever have been made. But 
the Government not only sold the horses taken by Morgan’s forces 
from our citizens, and which were all captured by the Federal forces 
and the horses given to General Hobson’s Federal forces or impressed 
by him, but through the Quartermaster’s Department, she gathered 
up all the horses which were left by both armies and sold them also. 
General W. H. Terrill, who was at that time adjutant-general of 
Indiana, in his report (volume 1, pages 198 and 199) thus refers to 
the action of the Federal Government in the premises: 

The regulations of the United States Quartermaster’s Department required that 
all animals abandoned by either Federals or rebels, whether branded “U.S.” or 
CO. S.,” or impressed into the United States service, should be collected together, 
and, if serviceable, turned into the Quartermaster’s Department for issue ; or, if 
not serviceable, they should be inspected, condemned, and sold for the benefit of 
the United States in accordance with the Army regulations. No animals were 
allowed to be returned to claimants even on proot of ownership; nor could payment 
be made, in the opinion of the Government officials, for any property impressed by 
the oflicers of the Federal troops, unless it was clearly shown that the ofticers who 
impressed the same were regularly mustered into the United States service. All 
claims for damages by our own troops, and for horses and other property stolen, 
destroyed, or damaged by the rebels, were entirely ignored. There were many 
cases Where farmers lost horses by the rebels which were subsequently abandoned 
or recaptured, and upon being turned over to the United States authorities were 
put up and sold, and their former possessors, the real owners, to supply themselves 
with teams were compelled to purchase and pay for their own property. These 
hardships were augmented by the fact that large numbers of the horses not stolen 


by Morgan on his route were subsequently impressed by officers of the legionand | 


ninute-men, whose vouchers were repudiated at Washington. Thus it will be 
seen that between the thefts of the enemy ind the impressments of our own forces 
those who suffered stood but a poor chance of being compensated for their losses 
from any source. 


In answer to an inquiry made by me of the Treasury Department 
as to the amount received by the Federal Government from the sale 
of horses and mules which were condenined as unfit for service in 
Indiana, I received the following: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1882. 
To Hon. 8S. M. STOCKSLAGER: 


In reply to your letter I have to inform you that Colonel Ekin takes upon his | 


accounts-currents for August, September, and November, 1863, the sum of $82,630.10 
received from sales of property abandoned by the forces of General Hobson and 
John Morgan, in the raid and pursuit of the latter through Indiana in July, 1863. 
‘The above amount was realized from sales made in Indiana. 

J.T. POWER, Chief Clerk. 

This, of course, does not include such horses as were serviceable 
which were taken and used in the Union Army. Governor Morton, 
of Indiana, presented these claims to the Federal authorities imme- 
diately after the raid, but at that time they refused to recognize or 
pay them. In March, 1867, the Indiana Legislature passed a con- 
current resolution providing for the appointment, by the governor, of 
three commissioners, whose duties were set forth, as follows: 

To hear, determine, and adjust all claims for losses which have heretofore occurred 
by reason of the injury, destruction, loss, or impressment of property had or held 
by any inhabitants of this State by rebel forces under the command of John Mor- 
gan, in the year 1363, or caused by the State or national forces engaged in repel- 
ling said invasion. 

An attorney to protect the interests of the State was provided for, 
and also a clerk. The claims were required to be separated into the 
following classes: 

1. Claims for property taken or destroyed or injured by the Union 
forces under command of United States officers. 

2. Claims for property taken or destroyed or injured by the Union 
forces under State officers. 

3. Property taken or destroyed or injured by the rebels. 

4. Property taken or destroyed or injured where claimant is unable 
to identify by which force the loss occurred. 

In pursuance of these resolutions Governor Baker appointed Hon. 
Smith Vawter, Hon. John I. Morrison, and Hon. John McCrea, gen- 
tlemen eminent for their ability and integrity and probity, as com- 
missioners. He also appointed my distinguished colleague, the able 
and eloquent General THOMAS M. BROWNE, attorney for the State. 
This commission sat as a court and took oral testimony in all the cases 
filed before them, requiring each claimant to clearly prove his loyalty 
as well as the loss of the property, by whom taken, and its cash value, 
All the claims were thoroughly investigated ; some rejected, others 
reduced in amount, and only such claims ag were clearly right and 
just were allowed. Their report was filed with the governor, setting 
forth clearly all the facts which I have stated. It, together with 
the record kept by them and all the claims, was afterward, by virtue of 
another concurrent resolution, filed with the adjutant-general of the 
State, and by that official it was transferred to the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the United States and the claims duly filed within 
the time allowed by law therefor, where they are now pending. 

In the State of Ohio similar steps were takeu, a couunission ap- 
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pointed, and the claims similarly investigated and passed upon, and 
they are now filed in the Quartermaster-General’s Office, as are the 
Indiana claims, under the act of July 4, 1864. 

The amount of each class of these claims allowed by the Indiana 
commission is as follows: 


Class 1, (under orders of United States officers).............---...-.... $58, 017 51 
Class 2, (under orders of State officers)..................-.... cual 24° 268 80 
CORRE 2, CN RN NE PIII sos weenie <eineesasdvcacacecneneaunnl 331. 288 17 
Class 4, (under orders of unknown) .............-.-.-2---cccceeececcecs 35 00 
———— 

| ee ne See 413, 609 48 


The property in the State of Ohio taken and destroyed, as found by 
the State commission, is as follows: , 


ir Glen Tiited Htaben: Gowns sion issn ssn hawanccivciwccccdsteecdedear ee $141, 855 
Bee BONE INNS IED 0k vind swek as cndaes tastes cua sv hencbo Sadun Sieeeenne 6, 202 
Be TD SEO. a < os tend ander ccncedswtind=cctessucseueseen me 428 168 

BN is swe ik osc dei <ccdeecieanwask¢cncessh cana sReeeeneeeeeeene 576, 295 


Of the above amount taken by the confederates, the sum of $20,552 
worth was traced into the use of the Federal Army. 

In Ohio there was allowed 2,732 claims for property taken and 
destroyed by the confederates, averaging to each claim $156.72. For 
property taken by United States forces there were 1,504 claims 
allowed, averaging $94.32. By the State forces there were 199 
claims allowed, averaging $48.38. 

Of the property taken or destroyed by the confederates, a careful] 
estimate shows that of the $422,168 allowed fully $300,000 was for 
property destroyed; that about $30,000 was for quartermaster and 
commissary stores, and the remainder, about $100,000, was for horses 
and mules taken. 

I have not at hand the exact number of the claims of each class 
allowed by the Indiana commission, and therefore cannot give the 
average amount of each claim allowed or the proportion destroyed ; 
but I presume it would be about the same as that in Ohio. Assum- 
ing the proportion to be the same, there would then be about sixty 
or seventy-five thousand dollars of the property taken by Morgan's 
forces for horses and mules; and the claims would probably average 
about $95 each. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that these claims are just and honest and have 
been due and owing by the Government to her loyal citizens for nearly 
twenty years no one will dispute. That they have been fairly and 
honestly passed upon and the correct amounts ascertained I think 
can be hardly doubted. At the time the investigations were made 
by these commissions it was understood that the States respectively 
would pay the claimants and present the claim to the Federal Govern- 
ment for payment. There can be no question, then, I think, that these 
State tribunals, fully expecting that their respective States would 
have these claims to pay at least in the first instance, were just as 
careful in taking testimony and allowing the claims as the Court of 
Claims or any other court would have been. 

What changes would this amendment make in the present mode 
of adjudicating these claims, and what reasons, if any, exist why a 
change should be made? As the law now stands the Treasury De- 
partinent will not pay any of these claims until after the Quarter- 
master’s Department has passed upon and allowed them, and that 
department will not allow a single claim—especially from Indiana— 
until after agents of that department have been sent out and evidence 
taken. This amendment directs the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to pay these claims, or such as are for property taken by the 
Federal forces, and such as are for horses and mules taken by the 
confederate forces which were afterward captured by the Federal 
forces, upon the findings of these commissions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will attempt to give the reasons why these 





| changes should be made; and if they address themselves favorably to 


the judgment of the members of this House I shall expect the amend- 
ment tobeadopted. Itseemstome that no argument should be neces- 
sary to convince any one of the propriety and economy of the first. 
That the claims were thoroughly and carefully investigated and 
reasonable and proper amounts allowed by the respective commis- 
sions is shown by the fact that in hardly a single case where the 
Quartermaster-General has taken testimony and made an allowance 
has that allowance been either more or less than the amount allowed 
by the commissions. And in all cases so far investigated, so far as I 
am informed, the proof of claims has been made, except when wit- 
nesses have gone away or have died, Then, in the end, the Govern- 
ment will pay to claimants as much as it would pay upon the State ad- 
judications, except here and there a case where a poor claimant has 
not been able to keep his witnesses alive until his Governmant gets 
ready to mete out to him that tardy justice which he should have re- 
ceived nearly twenty years ago. Certainly the United States Gov- 
ernment should not seek to take advantage of its poor claimants 11 
such cases. 

But let us look at the matter from the stand-point of economy. | 
have already shown that the average amount of each claim for prop- 
erty taken by the United States forces in Ohio (and they are about the 
same in Indiana) amounted only to the sum of $94.32. The Quarter- 
master-General’s report for the year ending June 30, 1879, shows that 
the average expense to the Government in the investigation by that 
department of this class of claims was the enormous sum of $ 

It will thus be seen that the Government is paying out to agents of 
the Quartermaster’s Department more than one-third of the amount 
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of these claims for conducting an investigation which I have shown 
only here and there deprives an honest claimant of his just dues. 
By directing the accounting officers to pay these claims upon the 
allowance made by these respective commissions the Government 
would save large sums of money, and, instead of paying the money 
to an army of gentlemen of elegant leisure who spend much of their 
time in idleness, it would go to the persons to whom it is due, and to 
whom it has been due for twenty years. Again, it will greatly facil- 
itate the payment of long due claims. It will take years to investi- 
vate them in the Quartermaster-General’s Department or in the Court 
of Claims should they be referred to it, whereas under this amend- 
ment it can be done in a short time. 

The Quartermaster-General, in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of War on the 8th day of April, 1880, recommends such action, espe- 
cially so far as the Indiana claims are concerned. He says: 

f QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1880. 

Sir: Under the act of 4th July, 1864, and the act of March 3, 1879, which bars 
all claims for quartermaster’s stores taken by the Army if not presented before 
ist January, 1880, a very large number of claims—about fifteen thousand—were 
filed in this office in the last six months of the year 1879. 


Among these are about two thousand claims for property taken during the 
Morgan raid in Indiana. 


These claims were examined and reported on by commissioners appointed by 
the State of Indiana, who in their final report classify them as follows : 


Class 1, (under orders of United States officers,) allowed ............. $58, 017 51 
Class 2, (ander orders of State officers,) allowed 24,268 80 
Class 3, (under order of rebels) 





eh Soh cae een ad aeataee wag Shaan eee 331, 288 17 
Class 4, (under orders of unknown)........--- ate ty See 35 00 
Total SN ME 6 oo 5 aa od oo kanend ic 0s ocbnaveewusen bets veh 413, 609 48 


The report of the commission is entitled to great respect and consideration, but 
as the duty of deciding whether to recommend settlement of such claims under 
United States laws is a personal duty imposed on the Quartermaster-General, 
made to depend upon his being convinced of the facts in the case, he is not at lib- 
erty to rest his report solely upon the opinion of the commissioners. 

(heir report does not give the evidence in the case. Taking atypical case, I find 
that claimant swears «0 the facts of ownership, and of taking a horse and to its 
value. 

Neighbors swear to the ownership and value of the horse, and that from their 
knowledge of the claimant they believe the facts to be as stated by him. 

All this is the belief only of the parties—witnesses and commissioners. The 
only sworn evidence to the appropriation is that of the claimant himself, who is 
to receive any allowance that may be made inthe case. 

I believe that if Congress will adopt the report of the commissioners, as above, 
for appropriation, and provide for payment of all the awards made by them in 
classes, or for such of these four classes as may be held to be subject of just 
reclamation against the United States, substantial though long-deferred justice 
will be done, and that the risks of paying some few unjust claims will not equal 
the certain injustice inflicted by requiring claimants to submit again full and 
detailed proof to this office. This will involve long delay in settlement of claims, 

ll of which originated at least fifteen years ago. 

There are now about twenty-five thousand claims on file in this office forinvesti- 
cationand settlement, and none can be finally disposed of without careful investiga- 
tion and personal action of the Quartermaster-Generalin each. Itis his conviction 
of loyalty of claimant and justice of claim which is to be reported by him in each 
case. Lrecommend that this subject of the Morgan-raid claims in Indiana be laid 
ietore Congress, and that their attention be called to the equity of making some 
legislative provision for more speedy payment of all the claims reported favorably 
by the Indiana State Morgan raid commissioners, than is possible through action 
of this oflice under existing laws. 


The State of Ohio appointed commissioners to examine and audit similar claims 
in that State. The report of the Ohio commissioners gives the testimony taken in 
each case, names of witnesses, and testimony in detail. 

Therefore it is possible for the Quartermaster-General, upon the facts and docu- 
ments reported by the Ohio State commissioners, to take action upon the Morgan- 


raid claims in Ohio without sending out to the locality agents to make further 
investigation. 


"his cannot be done in the case of the Indiana claim for want of the legal evidence. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 


M. C, MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General, Brevet Major-General, United States Army. 


Hou. SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The Quartermaster-General in his typical case fails to observe that 
what he calls the only evidence on file is the original claim or com- 
plaint filed by the claimant before the State commissioners. The 
commissioners, however, heard oral proof in open court, and made 
their respective findings upon such proof, just as any other court 
does, It is true there is no bill of exceptions filed in each case. The 
claim sworn to and proved by two neighbors, as General Meigs says, 
is filed and is now on file in the Quartermaster-General’s Office. In 
uldition to this there is the finding of the commission, based upon 
proof introduced in open court by witnesses who submitted to a 
rigid and searching cross-examination, all before the department. 

It is true, as before remarked, requiring another investigation 
'wenty years after the occurrence, and seventeen years after the first 
livestigation, after witnesses have scattered to the ‘“ four quarters 
of the globe,” and many of them crossed the “silent river,” may 
deprive some honest claimants from obtaining what the Government 
owes them, and giving the resuit in money to a lot of agents of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, some of whom I would not like to char- 
acterize upon this floor in the manner which, as I have been in- 
‘ormed, their conduct deserves. But is it just? Isit right? Is it 
honest? Will the citizen love his Government for swindling him 
vut of the money which is justly due him in order that some one else 
nay have employment in the Government service and live at his 
ease? I think not. 

Thavea case in my mind, to which I cannot refrain from calling the 
attention of the House, which illustrates the injustice of the course pur- 
sued by the Government, The claimant wasa captain in the Fiftieth | 


Regiment of Indiana Infantry when Morgan made his raid, and was 
with his regiment at the front. Hobson’s forces took a horse from his 
pasture field in Harrison County, Indiana. When the Morgan-raid 
commission sat he made his proof clearly by persons who then resided 
in the neighborhood, and the commission allowed him $125, the fair 
cash value of the horse. Two years ago an agent of the Quarter- 
master’s Department was in the county, and after months of inquiry 


he was unable to tind a single witness to the taking of his horse. If 


this amendment does not pass this gallant soldier will loose the value 
of his horse. But if it passes he will be paid upon the finding of the 
commission. And again, in these cases I have shown that, in In- 
diana at least, the Government has received from these claimants 
and for property abandoned as much money as it will pay to them 
if it pays all their just claims. 

Now for the second proposition, that the accounting officers should 
also pay upon the allowance made for horses and mules taken by the 
confederate forces. This is entirely upon the theory, which is true, 
that they were captured and used by the Federal forces. I have no 
doubt that ninety-nine hundredths of them were thus captured and 
used. But the citizens in my district and other places, who were hun- 
dreds of miles from where General Morgan’s forces were captured, 
could not and now cannot make the proof of fact in each case: could 
not identify their particular horse or the actual mule. The fact that 
nearly all of them were taken by the Federal forces is a historic fact, 
and well known, but the accounting officers will not pay for a horse 
or mule unless witnesses can clearly identify the property in the 
hands of the Federal forces. This is certainly a great hardship. It 
certainly would not be unfair, where ownership and taking by Mor- 
gan’s forces are clearly shown, recapture and use should be implied. 
That was almost universally the case, and the exceptions were so rare 
that the rule should apply. 

When Morgan was captured every one knows the horses and mules 
were not turned loose and paroled. With a very few exceptions the 
United States recaptured and used what Morgan seized, and the few 
exceptions should not become the rule for the wholesale rejection of 
worthy claims. If this amendment should be adopted and the bill 
pass, all of these claims which should be paid will receive prompt 
payment, and they will cost the Government less money than it will 
cost to settle them in the way they are now being settled, and an 
army of agents of the Quartermaster’s Department will not get wha 
the honest, loyal, patriotic citizens of Indiana and Ohio are justly 
entitled to at the hands of the Government. The Government has 
received the money arising from the sale of the horses and mules. 
The money has been in the Treasury for nearly twenty years. Now, 
these claimants simply ask that it be refunded to them without in- 
terest. Is it not fairand just? Does not every principle of justice 
and equity demand that they should be paid without further delay 
and additional expense on their part? Economy, justice, equity, 
common honesty, and fair dealing all demand that it should be done, 
and I hope this Congress will not turn a deaf ear to their demands. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 15, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The district which I have the honor to represent 
is deeply interested in what is known as the protective system, and 
by reason of its varied industries and productions is well fitted to 
illustrate the beneficent effects of a protective tariff. I shall, there- 
fore, earnestly favor by voice and vote, so long as I have a seat upon 
this floor, the extension of this system until it shall develop al! 
sections of our great country and sufficiently protect every industry 
possible to America. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill now before the committee creating 
a commission of nine men from civil life, who shall be charged with 
the duty of considering and thoroughly investigating ‘all the various 
questions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, man- 
ufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the United States, so 
far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious 
tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all 
interests,” and making report of the same to Congress not later than 
the first Monday in January next. Time isso important atthis stage 
of the session that I should willingly waive the privilege of speaking 
upon the subject if I could be persuaded that in doing so 1 should 
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materially hasten a vote uponthe bill. The days and weeks in which 
the proposed commission should be actively at work are passing. 
Other business of vital importance to the country should be taken 
up. My conviction is that we should sit day and evening until we 
shall have exhausted debate and passed the bill. Were the commis- 
sion promptly appointed and continuously at work, the time inter- 
vening between the date of such appointment and the convening of 
Congress in December would be ample, in my judgment, to complete 
the work intrusted to its hands. With such well-digested material 
as the commission may furnish, Congress can and should, even in 
the short session, by well-directed industry, prepare and pass a 
thoroughly revised tariff bill. 

I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Chairman, that my purpose is to reach 
such a revision as will give us a tariff more complete in its protective 
features. Other gentlemen may have different purposes. The results 
obtained by the commission in the shape of facts will serve equally 
well those who oppose protection. I am a little surprised that any 
one should doubt my purpose or affect to be surprised that those who 
attend a tariff convention should be for protection, as was my honor- 
able friend from Mississippi the other day. I quote: 

Mr. MuLprRow. Now, Mr. Chairman, after this interruption, in order to ascer- 
tain the spirit of that New York tariff convention, I will quote a little further from 
its proceedings. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, in giving in his opinion, said : 

‘*‘IT am glad that I came, and I expect to do all I can to have this commission of 
experts appointed; and then I expect to learn from that commission all I can in 
order to give this country a thorough, congruous, effective, and radically protective 

ani, 
7 too, throws off the mask and proposes legislation with an eye alone to pro- 
tection. 

If the gentleman means to say that I propose legislation which 
will not yield a revenue he is mistaken. The experience of the past 
abundantly proves that a protective tariff increases consumption, 
invites importation of luxuries and dutiable goods not produced in 
this country, and swells the revenue. No mask was ever worn, hence 
none thrown off. 

THE PRESENT TARIFF UNJUSTLY ATTACKED. 

Ido not admit that the existing tariff, under which the country 
has so marvelously prospered, is half so bad as our Democratic 
friends would have the country believe. The objectionable features 
are the rare exceptions. I admit and enforce the necessity of com- 
prehensive and intelligent revision, but I seriously protest against 
such radical changes as would disturb greatly the vast business 
interests of the country. 

I do not think the passage of this bill will necessarily defeat all 
action upon the tariff at the present session. It possibly will, but 
not necessarily so. The intent of all protective legislation has been 
and yet, perhaps, so unavoidably violated by recent 
Treasury decisions and by the action of the courts that some legisla- 
tion restoring to important industries now prostrate the protec- 
tion evidently intended by the present tariff should be had without 
delay. Congress may, and should within a week after the passage 
of this bill, enact some measure affording immediate relief in the 
direction named. 

BUSINESS TALENT NEEDED IN FRAMING A TARIFF 

The experience of a Democratic House in attempting to pass the 
abortion known as the Wood tariff bill in the Forty-fifth Congress 
should forever silence the objections of that party to a commission. 
Their willingness to trust the present Ways and Means Committee, 
organized by a Republican House, with a complete revision of the 
tariff after the experience named is certainly a compliment to the 
distinguished chairman of that committee. 

The refusal of Mr. Wood, chairman of Ways and Means in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, to hear business men before his committee resulted in 
the production of a bill which violated the plainest principles of fair- 
ness and justice. The bill in many of its features positively discrim- 
inated against American manufactures. It laid a duty on the raw 
materials which the manufacturer was compelled to use and reduced 
or removed entirely the duty on a number of manufactured products. 
The Wood bill is fittingly described by Mr. A. H. Jones, of Philadel- 
phia, when before the New York tariff convention he spoke so well 
in behalf of the chemical industry. He says: 

The bill itself showed most lamentable ignorance. It was prepared without 
consultation with American manufacturers, was deservedly condemned alike by 


free-traders and protectionists, and was hustled out of existence by striking out 
the enacting clause. 


80 manitestiy, 


In his speech supporting the bill, June 4, 1878, Mr. Wood said: 

But I deny that a tariff cannot be properly drawn without the aid of manufact- 
urers, &c. 

In contrast, we as Republicans deny that a tariff can be properly 
drawn without the aid of those engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
manufacturing, mining and industrial occupat-ons. It is just possi- 
ble that al of these industries may be represented in the Ways and 
Means Committee, but if so, it is all the more likely that the valu- 
able work of the commission will be respected. Besides, the Ways 
and Means Committee has enough of other public business when 
Congress is in session to disturb and distract, rendering it 1:mpossible 
to give time continuously to needful investigations, while during 
the recess of Congress members are engaged in the activities of the 
campaign. It is economy of time and money to intrust the work to 


a commission whose members give undivided attention and have 
practical knowledge. 
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PRESENT PROSPERITY, 

The past ten years under the protective system have been years of 
unexampled prosperity. Labcr is profitably employed; capital ac- 
tively invested ; productions of the soil unprecedented in abundance ; 
credit at home and abroad firmly established ; a currency that goes 
unchallenged in every hamlet of our wide domain and travels the 
equal of gold the world around; a debt that might well have stag- 
rered any nation at the close of a four years’ war now melting rap- 
idly away at the rate of $150,000,000 in the past twelve months; at 
peace with all the world and peacefully inclined; consuming as a 
people vastly more of the products of field and factory than ever be- 
fore, and yet a surplus for the nations around us, this country js 
to-day both the envy and the admiration of the world. F 

The present exceptionally prosperous times cannot, however, in 
all human probability, remain withus much longer. The experience 
of nations teaches us toexpect areverse. Capital is even now grow- 
ing timid; speculative enterprises are checked. Weshould hesitate 
to launch out upon wasteful or extravagant expenditure. Weshould 
deal cautiously as business men with customs duties and internal 
taxation. We have large surplus revenues, it is true, but we have 
a large debt unpaid; we have sacred obligations in the matter of 
pensions which will require perhaps $100,000,000 in the next year, 
The balance of trade is against us for February. Foreign demand 
for food crops, on which our exports are largely based, may fail us, 
so that it is not the part of wisdom for our Democratic friends to at- 
tack furiously our protective cuties and at the same time strike down, 
as they attempt to do, our entire internal-revenue system, including 
tax on whisky and tobacco. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES DEMANDED. 
Some materal reduction of internal taxes can and should be had at 
once. Petitions in countless numbers have been presented for the 
removal of all internal-revenue taxes except those on whisky and 
tobacco. The present Congress will, I believe, respond to this just 
demand, and thus reduce the revenues for the next fiscal year per 
haps $23,000,000, as reported from committees. I cannot think it safe 
to depend wholly on customs duties and am, therefore, in favor of 
retaining the tax on whisky and tobacco as yielding the largest rey- 
enue with the slightest possible hardship to the people. They are 
purely voluntary taxes on what are conceded to be unnecessary lux- 
uries. 
PROTECTED AND UNPROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 


It has been very popular for Democratic members during this de- 
bate to speak of the protected industries as a privileged class against 
which should be arrayed the so-called unprotected industries. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I affirm that the American protective system as ex 
pounded by its authors and true friends is a system which is designed 
to protect to the extent necessary every industry possible to America, 


| and it is not true in fact or in effect that agriculture receives no pro 


tection. It does receive specific protection under the present tarifi 
as shown by table submitted, which I find in the excellent speech o! 
the honorable gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. UPSON. ] 


Duties which wholly or in part benefit the farmers, stock-raisers, wool-growers 


and other producers of raw materials collected in 1881 : 


A ken ectiearcndntckaedee ldiaawaess itd wk ote kh ape oeaen $783, 564 69 
I isi ok Sas wick ninaiscqeiewvacaiedvews stab seucsyregquaees 2, 762, 128 48 
a ee ONO 08 ss... o Seen cd cocecdcs cwencecedeuuvesouter 6, 984, 374 90 
CRY TI soos So sobs hekc saws awe cccceadwscndedencdeineeese 8, 841, 848 66 
On hemp, jute, and manufactures of............-..0..2..200--0200-- 2, 261, 997 78 
OM POCRIIOG . oo sso oink ck cce cer ewcccsus concen vesevecsuncessessess 325, 207 46 
SPU ID 56:50 6.0 050s0ncapvencudeepsnnsctbuss ceuenctupseetewen 244, 089 19 
Cee sn i cut cn d wonetibsebumeu bau oumans ene 277, 977 45 
On tobacco, and manufactures of...-.- ubbentetecietumeenee ... 4,655, 591 6 
Ml GIES oss cccvaeinsc tenesasencnscevsousoxcveess«stheueaeuaet tans 45, 933, 045 00 
Aon WIN ig cacevs Kivins ch nenncnen csnedesipss ences n gegen iateal 151, 470 08 
Ce IIS ike on hs 6 dnt dicntnbeee senda dnwie vodhbncens .tesaueeneeee 4, 860, 815 40 


72, 582, 110 89 





Duties benefiting manufacturers : 


Re ae pousebisersbacddrehuwaaae ee 912, 134 96 
i NG nos oc vcbvie eek vceuwbaciccebadaeeiseseneas 10, 825, 115 21 
Ne nd. . sindcwcniccanhcaavevuscscareaseneaen B 647, 657 14 
On gings manumnctered. ... .. 22.2. .c2.0. cccccccccccccccccescceeccece 3, 206, 541 42 
Ci SUID MEE GRIDS «oo o.cs nnn cccnccctcncscadsseesesennacnms 2, 727, 476 43 


IN on 5 cnacnopendscsiwacscwencags sukuceneireusmee 12, 115, 096 22 
CRE MIDs oc one cases csnccepessccacsasesdecskudpscbnees 9, 347, 438 1° 
On paper manmfactares. ............02..ccccccccsccccesccencesessess 619, S50 
ee co eo ccsnmacwiuieeen abe eakotnnres 4, 194, 690 33 
el ee IID 5 4 6.0 cn ccnccncanecsscomencananaapeadpaeeunates 2, 424, B09 Jo 


—————— 


67, 110, 792 04 
Duties on luxuries: 


I 25. snide once in cdkbdebunendcuneenameeens see 2, 050, 987 
EE EE ee EE eats ee 835, 052 | ‘ 
on a us ones wes meraenenanehehe cheer odes TEEOES 1, 096, 8 mv 
IN osc boa avaunaaccvavccecdsaseanessdieadepabeaarens 2, 934, 854 15 
On fara, and manufactures Of. .............c.ccccces-ensseseeceesees ; - 1, . = 
i 2, os Ad os wc abheeetebe odhbaGebcaraee uly aa , 369, 769 © 
On epirite aa BOON | od ccck wes whe ke dcncvedbanenakcoektaeee 6, 471, 641 “ 





15, 770, 074 20 


Duties on other articles: 


i ad BY GIDG i dicdcdccwcdncnedenodnestbadehacaeveser 4, 635, 261 10 
er er ae 516, 006 96 
ale dint de teh mae a Sr re 920, 056 # 
ERMINE s ios suine cheescenensentdasaaianswdendalwerarcieenan anes 1, 095, 139 ; 
On Woods, antl manulwobaren OF. .nccccccccccocccvecccedeccwcseseeses 1, 536, 024 

whedon 
8, 612, 488 64 
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Excess of our exported over imported merchandise during the past six years, 
namely: 


1876. Excess of exports eee ee ee ee eee ee $79, 643, 481 
1877. Excess of exports.........-..... pamidicahesadindseeeran as6skuen 151, 152, 094 
1878. Excess of exports TORR Ree ee ewww www neem e ene e ne nn wens nnene - 257, 814, 234 
1879. Excess of exports RRR ee meee ee eee eee ee eee eens 264, 661, 666 
1900, SRONUG ME MIoxtch en asdocccecnsctagGdedcesathdssaracanbrabs 167, 683, 912 


1881. Excess of exports oeecececes tee ewew ee eee eee eee ee seem eeseee 259, 712, 718 


1, 180, 668, 105 


These figures are all suggestive as showing the direct and indirect 
benefit the farmer or agriculturist derives from the protective system. 
The benefit is of course indirectly to a much greater extent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me a question on this 
point? 

; Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Certainly. 

* Mr. CARLISLE. Iwish toknow whether the gentleman considers 
the rates of duties imposed upon agricultural products as protective 
duties; because if he does he and I can get upon the same platform, 
| think, without much difficulty. In other words, if he is willing to 
accept as protective duties for the manufacturing interests of this 
country the same rates now imposed upon agricultural products, we 
can get together, I think, very easily. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Iam very glad indeed to have this ques- 
tion put to me by my distinguished friend from Kentucky, because 
| think that we should get together on that very subject. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I say in answer to the gentleman that 
Ido regard the present duties upon agricultural products as protect- 
ive, not against European products, but against Canadian products 
inthe main. We do not need more protection for our agricultural 
products against the products of Europe. If we did, I would ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky to join me in imposing a duty of 50 
per cent., or if need be a greater per cent., so that we might pre- 
vent the markets of this country from becoming overrun by the great 
agricultural products of Southern Russia or Australia or East India 
orany othercountry. I want it understood distinctly that the Amer- 
ican protective system does extend directly to every product of agri- 
culture that needs it. 

But with so fertile a soil as ours, with lands so cheap, and with 
our agricultural machinery at such a state of perfection that the 
labor once performed by ten or twenty men can be performed by one, 
we do not need the same protection for agricultural products, such as 
cereals, that we should have for those manufacturing industries which 
must compete with the pauper labor of Europe, just aseligibly located 
as the labor of this country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; but he has not 
answered my question. The question was whether he was willing 
to accept the same rates of duty upon manufactured articles as are 
now imposed by law upon agricultural products, That question the 
gentleman has not answered. 

Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit me to 
put a question to the gentleman from Kentucky ? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
please repeat his question ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. My question was whether the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, having declared that the agricultural products of this 
country are protected, is willing now to accept the same rates of 
duty forthe protection of manufactured articles that are imposed, as 
he says, for the protection of agricultural products. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. By no means. 

Mr. CARLISLE. So I supposed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the gentleman cannot expect it. 
We put a tariff on manufactured products to protect not only the 
labor expended in the factory upon those products but also the labor 
in mining and handling the raw material from the time it is sought 
in the bosom of ‘‘ mother earth,” through all its varied forms, up to 
the tinished product. 

Mr, CARLISLE, Is not the difference between the rates of wages 
paid for agricultural labor here and the rates paid in Europe greater 
than the difference between the rates paid to manufacturing laborers 
here and those paid to manufacturing laborers in Europe 

Mr. mmnaennsscineet It perhaps is, for reasons I have in part 
hamed, 

Mr. HORR. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if 
he thinks any horizontal rule can be adopted, which shall not make 
any distinetion between different industries ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. 


there are some species of products which will bear a higher duty as 
arevenue duty than others will bear; and in imposing a duty for 


revenue no one expects, of course, that there shall be precisely the | 


same rate of duty upon every class of articles. 
_ Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
‘tom Kentucky how he could expect, for instance, the same rate of 
duty upon woolen manufactures that could be adopted, if our raw 
materials were free as they are in foreign countries? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not; but I would reduce the duty on wool 
48 on the manufactures of wool. 

Mr.SHALLENBERGER. To what extent, may I ask? 


Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any | 
horizontal rule ean be laid down or adhered to, because I believe | 
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Mr. CARLISLE. To the revenue point, whatever that is ascer 
tained to be after an examination by the proper committee of this 
Honso. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he would reduce the duty on wool to that point which would 
admit foreign wool to be used in place of our own? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I would reduce it to that point which would 
prevent the producers of wool in this country from fixing their own 
price on their article and excluding the products of foreign countries. 
In other words, I would give the manufacturers of woolen goods in 
this country an opportunity to purchase their raw material at a fair 
price wherever they could procure it, just as 1 would give to the con- 
sumers of their products the same right and privilege. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman say that foreign 
wool is not now imported in competition with the American product? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certain classes of foreign wool are. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How ean the gentleman say then that 
the wool industry is a monopoly ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have not said so. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understood the gentleman to say we 
fixed our own price on wool. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say so. I said I would reduce the 
duties to a point where it would be impossible for that to be done. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I claim that our duties on wool are re- 
duced to the point indicated, for we are now largely importing for- 
eign wool, and I can assure my friend that the production of wool in 
Australia and in other colonies of Great Britain, together with the 
South American production, is so largely increasing in recent years, 
that if we materially reduce the duty on wool we will have an influx 
equal to any demand for years to come. 

I understand the position of the gentleman from Kentucky to be 
that he would reduce the duty on American wool te such a point as 
to admit wool from all these foreign countries, grown by servile 
labor in South America, or in the rich fields of Australia, where the 
climate permits the sheep to run every day in the year without food 
or shelter. 

Task the 400,000 growers of wool in this country, representing as they 
do an interest so grandly national that it plants itselfin every State and 
inevery Territory ofthe Union, to answer the gentleman with one voice 
for protection to an industry which has grown up under the present 
tariff until in round numbers it has given us probably 290,000,000 
pounds of wool in 1881, as against 60,000,000 pounds in 1860, and 
which has also given us in that time cheap animal food, and which 
has had as one of its results the reclaiming and enriching of lands worn 
out by wheat and othercrops. I ask these 400,000 farmers to answer 
the gentleman, and to answer him in tones not to be misunderstood, 
whether they will advise him to reduce duties to the revenue stand- 
ard, as he proposes, or insist upon that protection which every man 
engaged in practical sheep husbandry knows is scarcely sufficient «at 
present to keep out a vast influx of foreign wool which will surely 
come with the reduction of duty. 

If any one questions the fact that we must insist upon the pres- 
ent rate of duty, at least upon fine wool, as against the demand of 
iny learned friend from Kentucky, who advises a reduction, I beg to 
refer him to the report of Consul-General O. M. Spencer, dated Mel 
bourne, Victoria, November 30, 1881, and published in the February 
number of Consular Reports. I quote statistics showing the number 
of sheep in Australian colonies for 188081, with remarks appended : 


No. of sheep 


i i a eg a as Bo aa 10, 355, 282 
43d a cagubahiad aie Ritih iw nen Seema seen Ad wesiend we 82, 399, 547 
nica is Ana's condos nse Cieces dasunnpageeubenadedencensdascese 6, 935, 967 


i eS + Js.) ae ai ahwhe agus’ etna eee Reeadedaehs anna eaeeatee 


6, 463, 897 
Western Australia 


1, 231, 717 


ao a a a eed oa naw Oe 
Tasmania. ....... akues 1, 783, 611 
New Zealand ........ Utne AaN tt ete ana Rianne nese Raed 13, 069, 338 





II Se a COO iis cewk dan iawn yndé cedamibinkbondadmele 72, 239, 359 
elhe above figures sufticiently indicate the enormous pastoral wealth of Austra- 
lia, while its capwbilities tor the multiplication of live stock is practically without 
limit. Such is the mildness of the climate and the adaptation of the country for 
grazing purposes that no provision is necessary for food and shelter during the 
winter season other than that provided by the bounty of nature. It is believed 
that Queensland alone ** could easily ‘run’ from thirty to forty million head of cat 
tle without cultivating an acre of ground for fodder or spending a sixpence in the 
improvement of the natural pasturage.’’ (A Glance at Australia in 1880.) 


The number of sheep in the United States in 1860 was 22,471,275 
head. In 1870, under the protective-tariff rates established in 1867, 
sheep bad increased in the United States to 28,477,951. During the 
next ten years of protection there was a gain of 43 per cent. in 
sheep husbandry against a gain of a little over 3 per cent. in the 
ten tree trade years from 18.0 to 1860, the number in 1480 having 
been 42,381,389 and the number in 1850 having been only 21,723,220 
head. 

And yet, after all this remarkable increase in the United States, the 
Australian colonies have over 72,000,000 sheep against our 42,000,000. 
It is absolutely impossible for us to compete with such a country if 
we strike down our tariff. 

But can we reduce the duty as Mr. CARLISLE insists we may? I 
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say not, and I offer in proof the following table showing the wool 
imported in the fiscal year 1881. From these figures it appears that 
one-half of all wool imported under the present rate came from these 
same Australian colonies, and was of the finer grade, worth only 20 
cents per pound average in 1880 and 18 cents in 1881, amounting to 
nearly 27,000,000 pounds. The total export of wool from Australasai 
for year ending September 30, 1880 was 876,923 bales. Only about 
21,000 bales of this immense yield came to the United States, accord- 


ing to statement of Messrs. Goldsborough & Co., wool brokers of 


Melbourne: but if our tariff shall be reduced or abolished the destruc- 
tion of our woolen industry is seriously threatened. Please note 
figures: 


Imports of wool from foreign countries in fiscal year 1881. 

















af S 
| Ss he 
| § 4 
Countries of shipment to United States. Pounds. | &% & z . 
SS8 | S$ 
b> Gut | > furs 
< < 
Cents. _ Cents 
England, chiefly Australian. . 18 ) 
Argentine Republic. --. ‘ itettbusucuks 165 134 
DI cts sgbeevekewetes éduce eee ty 184 18 
Dink cess eared vethege iophenestes - 4, 400, 151 14} il 
France ene noe . . ; 8, 311, 775 124 13 
British Possessions in Africa, Cape of Good Hope 2, 587, 305 16.8 15 
Australia ineemen ease 2, 199, 065 243 25 
SE icsheskine beaten om 1, 852, 751 10 
TR tons pS bane sn hho i Es hahaha sas bei abe eae 1, 670, 305 30 
Mexico ’ [cates hake uesteaieeas | 1, 009, 376 10 
eee NT CREIIOD sis on setcnscanacssvs 3, 390, 613 
ROE cus cevddnvenenie 55, 964, 236 174 184 


cents, or a little 
E. YOUNG. 


In 1880 the average cost of wool at places of shipment was 18} 
more than 1 cent per pound greater than the importations of 1881. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin, which is good authority on such 
subjects, estimates the total wool clip of 1881 at 290,000,000 pounds. 
Of this amount, the county of Washington in my district contributes 
over three million, perhaps over three and one-fourth million pounds. 
The census of 1870 shows that this same county owned more sheep 
and produced more wool than any other county in the United States, 
the number of sheep at that time being 426,621, and wool clip 1,862,- 


ere 


752 pounds. 


The importation of wool in 1880 was greater than I have stated for 


1881. In order to show the rates of duty imposed upon the several 
grades of wool, the average cost of wool imported, amount of duty 
collected, &c., in 1880, I submit a table prepared by Mr. Young, 
author of Labor in Europe, &c. : 


Statement showing the kinds, quantities, values, amount of duty, §c., of 
foreign wool that entered into consumption during the fiscal year 1880. 




















z =e 
Kinds. Pounds Value. Amount of ey 
duty. > 
Cents Pr. ct 
No. 1 clothing 26, 785, 1714) $6, 412 24 54.7 
No. 2 combing 13, 266, 8564 3, 801, 7: 283 47 
No. 3 carpet 59, 320, 412 7, 699, 66% 13 27 
Total 99, 372,440 17, 913, 666 183 100 7, 374,217 00) *41 
: Yank oat "Average. : 


This table shows that fine wool pays over 50 per cent. duty, and 
coarse carpet wool, which we do not specially care to raise in this 
country, pays 27 per cent. 


HIGH DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY SAYS ABOLISH DUTY ON WOOL. 


sefore passing from this subject, I must call attention to the re- 
markable speech of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewitt, } 
delivered in this House a few days ago. It is justly regarded a very 
able presentation of the question from a Democratic stand-point. 
It is being circulated by tens of thousands, I am informed. And 
yet, when closely examined and compared with previous utterances 
of its distinguished author, it will be found one of the most incon- 
sistent and unfortunate speeches the gentleman ever made or the 
party ever indorsed, First, it absolutely proposes to wipe out the 
great wool industry. I quote as follows, (in reply to question by Mr. 
RUSSELL :) 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York. I am absolutely in favor of the abolition of the 
duty on wool, and I am confirmed in this view by the opinion of the largest wool 
manufacturer in the United States. If the wool-growers have removed from them 
the burdens of the extra price they pay on everything they consume they will 
receive ample indemnity for any sacritice they may make in the reduction of the 
duty on wool. 
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Here we have Mr. Hewirrt defending his proposed destruction of 
this great agricultural industry in deference to the opinion of 4 
manufacturer whom alone he would protect. 

I shall further on take occasion to show that the burdens of the 
extra price wool-growers pay on everything they consume are purely 
imaginary burdens. They do not deserve to be named as against the 
profits and benefits of protection. But we are told by others of our 
Democratic friends that the woolen manufacturers are receiving 
much greater protection than the wool-grower, and continual efforts 
are made to prejudice the wool-growing farmer against the manu- 
facturer who buys his product by citing the high duties on manu- 
factured goods. The truth is that the manufacturer did not ask and 
does not receive more than 25 per cent. net, while the wool-growers 
receive on the average or all wools 41 per cent. Besides the main 
principle governing the present tariff duties was mutually agreed 
upon by a joint committee of wool-growers and wool manufacturers, 
which formed the basis of the tariff of 1867, in these words: 

All manufactures of wool or worsted shall be subjected to a duty equal to 25 
per cent. net; that is to say, 25 per cent. after reimbursing the amount paid on 
account of duties on wool, dye-stuffs, or other imported materials used in such 
manufactures, and also the amount paid for the internal-revenue tax imposed on 
manufactures and upon the supplies and materials used therefor. (See joint report 


of wool growers and manufacturers, page 431 of Report of Revenue Commis 
sion.) 


Here we have an illustration of the need of a commission of busi- 
ness men to show what amount of duty will reimburse the amount 
paid on account of duties on all materials used in manufacture, 
Even so able amember of the Ways and Means as Mr. Tucker, of 
Virginia, proposed in his tariff bill of 1880 a duty of 35 per cent. on 
wool and only 40 per cent. on blankets, giving about 5 per cent. pro- 
tection to the manufacture of blankets, an industry which sup- 
ports about fifty thousand persons and has an annual production of 
$7,000,000, 

THE COST OF WOOLEN GOODS GREATLY EXAGGERATED. 


The growth of the woolen industry has been marvelous under the 
present high tariff, but the charge is constantly made that a heavy 
burden is imposed on the consumer for the sake of thus benefiting 
the farmer and wool-grower. <A special attack is made on blankets. 
Now, as a sufficient answer to all this, I will give the price of lead- 
ing woolen goods in 1860, under a Democratic low tariff, and the 
prices in 1882, under a Republican high tariff, giving trade names of 
goods for accuracy. 


Goods. 1882. 1860. 
Fitchburgh cassimeres, per yard sibs w is acppe nena keene ems $0 95 
Haile, Frost & Co. cashmerets . : un So ceseeehiwexkeieme 46 
Men's ribbed socks, per dozen pairs.............-...00eeceeeeee 8 00 
Ladies’ ribbed hose a - eTTTT rT Tre ee 4 
SR TAC cs cau cb bdiv sd dues bebe bhb a xbanceeabatoe aie 1 87 
I ena ad caiue keticpceuwe baa Sheer 23 
en: CEN, 32, wep Sonksacwacaaseccdeeavseneran OSeeenn oe 3 00 
Beawpinets 12-4 2: ROGERS |. oo. cco ss ccccceccckecesss 8 i 
Moscow beavers, all wool. . 4 00 
Moscow beavers, cotton warp............- 13 





The woolen goods selected for conyparison are such as are adapted 
to the wants of the poor. 

The lightest duties are, as my friend from Kentucky [ Mr. CARLISLE | 
has said, upon the more expensive fabrics, and the result is that while 
the cheaper grades of goods are now produced here at a lower cost 
than ever before, the higher classes, less thoroughly protected, are 
costing higher in some instances than in 1860. 

Nor is it true, Mr. Chairman, that the high duties upon wool and 
manufactures of wool have extravagantly increased the cost of sta- 
ple clothing in this country. Perhaps as fair an index of the cost 
of substantial clothing as I can present would be the price paid by 
the United States for Army clothing on July 1, 1881, as shown by 
General Orders No. 52, dated Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant- 
General’s Oftice, Washington, D. C., June 14, Issl. A few articles | 
shall mention, taking that for ordnance sergeants asa sample: great 
coat, $12.70; uniform coat, with chevrons, $9.02; blouse, lined, $3.41; 
trowsers, (privates’,) light or heavy quality, $2.80; shirt, dark-blue 
flannel, $2.54; knit undershirt, 76 cents ; drawers, 62 cents; woolen 
stockings, 26 cents; blanket, (woolen,) $3.93. Materials sold to oth 
cers for their personal use: dark-blue flannel, 6-4, $1.10 per yard; 
dark-blue cloth, 6-4, $2.67 per yard. 

Thus it will be seen that the two industries, woo] and woolen manu- 
factures, which have been so grievously assailed by onr Democratt 
friends, have given us cheap clothing and besides are contributing 
largely to the sources of national health and wealth. 

But perhaps the most gratifying result of protection to these twit 
industries is found in a table herewith submitted showing the rapid 
increase in the consumption of woolen goods per capita in the last 
twenty years or more. Our people dress warmer and better. — rhe 
price has not materially increased, but instead of each inhabitant 
having goods to the value of $1.86 as in 1860 he has now woolens to 
the value of $5.32, an increase of 517 per cent., while population has 
only increased 116 per cent. in the same time, 
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Statement showing the increase in the production and consumption of woolen 
manufactures in the United States from 1850 to 1880, by decades, abso- 
lute and as compared with the increase of population, 
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$3 | Fe | 383 g es |\ea |Sg,| & 
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Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. Dolls. Perct. Per ct. | 
1250 ..| 18, 869,849 | 70,862,829} $43,207,545 | 1.86 |.......| 36. | 23,191,876 
1860 *28, 781, 100 95, 452, 159 +73, 454, 231 2. 33 70 | 35. | 31,443,321 
1870 ..| 38, 634, 067 | 172, 078,919 | $116, 846,138 | 3.03 59 | 22.6] 38,558, 371 
1880 ..| 99, 872,440 | 295, 315, 229 | “266,798,454 | 5.32 | 128] 30, | 50, 155,783 


| 


Increase in 20 years: quantity, 209 per cent.; value, 263 per cent. 

Increase in 30 years: quantity, 316 per cent.; value, 517 per cent.; value per 
capita, $3.46 ; population, 116 per cent. 

~ Quantity estimated ; value, $4,317,165. 

+ Not including hosiery or wool hats. 

+ Gold value, reduced from currency value, $155,405,358 ; currency price of gold, 
133 per cent. 

it will be observed from the above figures that the increase in the value of 
domestic woolen manufactures was far more rapid than the increase in the popula- 
tion, which augmented in the thirty years from 1850 to 1880, 116 per cent., while the 
value of manufactured woolen goods increased during the same period 517 per cent. 
The consumption per capita rose fron: $1.86in the census year 1850 to $5.32 in 1880. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRY AND TRADR, 
Washington, March 31, 1882. 


PRESENT TARIFF SATISFACTORY AS TO WOOL. 


In passing, Mr. Chairman, from the wool industry to which I have 
given so much attention, because it has been so seriously threatened 
hy our Democratic friends, and because it is an industry so vital to 
the immediate constituency I have the honor to represent, I will call 
attention to the fact that wool-growers everywhere throughout the 
country have expressed themselves satisfied with the present duties 
on wool, 

I spoke, by request, in behalf of the National Association of Wool 
Growers at the New York taritf convention for a few minutes to 
that effect, and was followed by the president of the Vermont Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Mr. J. B. Mead, who used these words: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply desire to say on behalf of our association 


that we indorse the good words spoken by the gentleman who preceded me, and 


that the sheep-breeding interest of Vermont to-day is as prosperous as it can be, 
and we are entirely satisfied with the tariifas it is. 


He in turn was followed by Mr. J. C. Stephens, representing the 
Ohio wool-growers, who said : 

As far as wool-growers are concerned, they need no meeting of this kind. All 
that we want, as far as the wool-growers of Ohio are concerned, (and I think I 
can speak of the entire Union,) is to be let severely alone. The great want of our 
policy of protection is stability in legislation. Frequent changes of tariffs unsettle 
values, unsettle prices, and put the wool-grower at a great disadvantage. 

PROTECTION BENEFITS EVERY KNOWN OCCUPATION. 

There seems to be a singular disposition to array some one occu- 
pation or more against the principle of a protective tariff. My friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] who has just addressed the com- 
mittee made reference to the blacksmith as surely one of the many 
whoreap no benetit from protection. He tells us that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] proposed the question ‘‘ How is the 
blacksmith benefited ?” to the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. HASKELL | 
during his excellent speech the other day and it was not and cannot 
be answered. The gentleman tells us ironically the blacksmith pays 
a heavy per cent. tax on his tools and his iron and his clothes and 
that is how he is benefited. Let me illustrate by an item I clip from 
a local paper, published in my district, the practical effect of pro- 
tection on one community. 

The town of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, near my own home, 
serves me well as the illustration. This town has grown up within 
the memory of young men. It has natural advantages of water- 
power, but not better than a thousand places ail over the land that 
Wait to be touched by the same magic wand of enterprise and pluck. 
It has only between six and seven thousand people, but twenty-one 
different manufacturing establishments are named in the list referred 
to from the local paper, employing 1,466 hands. A rolling-mill, steel 
vorks, hinge works, cutlery works, car works, variety works, three 





planing mills, pottery company, shovel factory, file factory, ax 
works, saw works, glass works, knob works, two stove founderies, | 
paper-hox factory, brush works, bridge works, &c.—a hive of indus- | 
try thet might well be considered a tariff speech. Will my friend | 
lrom Tennessee say that the blacksmiths of that community and of | 
the county have not been benefited by the progress of that town, | 
possible only under a protective tariff? Does he not suspect that 


blacksmiths to the number of a score at least have established them- 
selves there as the most eligible point for business? More than this, 
every hundred dollars sent out from that town to the farmers and 
kardeners of the most remote sections of the country makes glad the 


heart of some local blacksmith who profits inevitably by the profits 
of the farmer, 








| from which I have already quoted. 


What is true of the blacksmith is true of the wagon-maker, the 


cooper, the shoe-maker, the grocer, the doctor, the lawyer—true of 


every man who has a will to use head or hands in honorable toil. 
All are attracted to such a town and reap a benefit from every new 
industry that is planted. My friend in Tennessee should maintain 
the tariff and invite such industries. A State that has such stores 
of mineral wealth, of iron and coal, should not want for men to sustain 
rather than condemn the policy which makes possible these prosper- 
ous towns and these well-paid workmen. Build up your industries, 
Give employment to the coopers, the blacksmiths, the wagon-makers, 
that all men who now need employment may find it at remunerative 
wages. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will say to the gentleman that in my State 
the resources are so extensive and so admirably situated that the 
owner of an iron furnace can stand within its heat and see the point 
from which his coal and iron ore and limestone are taken, all within 
easy reach. And we can make iron and compete in price with any 
part of the world. It is not the blessing of protection that I speak 
against, but the curse. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. May I ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see whether in that part of his State there are any blacksmiths? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
industry that you refer to? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The blacksmith in that part of the country, as 
is the case all over the United States, has the curse of the existence 
of a tariff upon him which enables our iron producers to raise their 
prices of the material to the blacksmith, and he pays the additional 
cost imposed upon the iron by this duty; so that the cheaply-made 
iron costs him as much as the imported iron. The fact is that while 
we can make iron in Tennessee at from five to seven dollars a ton 
cheaper than you can in Pennsylvania it sells as high asin Pennsy1- 
vania. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
state that the blacksmith is any worse off, admitting the fact that 
he has to pay a little higher price for his iron, if it be true that he 
gets ready sale for the product of his anvil? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Theiron founderies have not increased the num- 
ber of horses that have to be shod. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do they not increase employment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It increases certain kinds of employment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the iron industry give life to 
general business and freely distribute wages in the neighborhood ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It increases certain kinds of labor; but the 
masses of the people are not benefited by it. The benefit derived 
goes to the manufacturer ef the iron. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If my friend will allow me, I will touch 
the point to which he refers a little further on. 

DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION. 

It has been claimed that many of our Democratic friends are earn- 
estly and intelligently in favor of protection. Especially in Pennsy] 
vania do we hear the assertion boldly made that Democrats are as 
good tariff men as Republicans. 

Now, let us see how this is. I presume if there be one man more 
than another to whom Pennsylvania protectionists have turned their 
ears for proofs of Democratic soundness on the tariff, it is the very 
able manufacturer from New York, Mr. Hewitt. If he cannot be 
trusted pray who in that party can? 

We cannot forget that in 1870, in a letter to Jay Gould, Mr. Hewitt 
said: 


Are they in anywise injured by the 


Free trade will simply reduce the wages of labor to the foreign standard. 
* * * The only reason why a tariff is necessary is to supply the laborer with 
such wages as will enable him to travel and consume, not merely the necessaries 
but some of the luxuries of modern civilization. 


Now, hear him in a speech delivered the other day which I am in- 
formed is to be the great speech of the coming campaign, and already 
ordered by the ten thousand : 

Wages in this country are therefore not regulated by the tariff, because what- 
ever wages can be earned by men engaged in the production of agricultural re. 
ducts, the price of which is fixed abroad, must be the rate of wages which will be 
paid substantially in every other branch of business. If other branches pay bet- 
ter, labor will quit agriculture and take to manufacture; and vice versa, if agri 
culture pays better manufactures will decline and agriculture will progress. 
Wages, like water, seek a level. Thus we dispose of the first great fallacy of the 
protection system, which declares that a high tariff produces high wages. 

Thus we present the latest fallacy of the gentleman from New 
York—refuted in his own words. 

No one believes that all who are now engaged in manufactures, or 
half of them, could be profitably engaged in agriculture. We are 
largely exporting cereals now, after supplying an immense home de- 
mand for perishable crops which could not be exported, and which 
would not be consumed but for manufacturing industry. Mr. Hew- 
ir? knows this well, and speaks it forcibly in the letter to Jay Gould 
Note his words: 

Besides, if we have free trade we cannot expect to procure our supplies from 
abroad by increased shipment of grain, for already the European markets take 
from us all that they require, and no amount of purchase of goods from them will 
induce them to buy more food than they need and which they now take as a mat- 


ter of necessity. 
If Mr. HEwItr believed that in 1870 how can he think less of it 
now when our machinery has so simplified agriculture and so im- 
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mensely increased the returns for labor therein employed in the last 
ten years that we can more than supply any possible foreign demand. 
Why in the name of reason should Mr. HEWITT now strike down any 
one industry and send its well-paid labor into agriculture to produce 
rather than consume? Why does he demand that iron ore and coal 


and wool, and all raw materials that now employ capital and labor | 


in mining and in farming, shall be admitted free of duty ? 

May I answer as I suspect the reason? It is that he may divide 
the army of protectionists by appealing to special manufacturing 
interests. The same tactics were resorted to inthe Wood bill. Crumbs 
of comfort were thrown special leading industries in the hope that 
for special gains the leading spirits engaged in those industries might 
be silenced or seduced from the grand line of battle, which must be 
kept intact if we would protect the whole country and all its people. 
Mr. Hewitt can well afford in a business way to urge upon Congress 
free ore and coal and scrap iron. So can all manufacturers on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In defending this proposition to make free all raw 
materials he says in his late speech: 

No injury will be done to any existing interest, because on these raw products 
the freight is always suflicient to compensate for the difference of the rate of wages 
prevailing inthis country and in the countries from which these products are im- 
ported. 

Not so, however. The transportation question isa vital one inthis 
connection. Ocean freights would not compensate for difference in 
labor employed in mining and transporting raw materials to Mr. 
Hewitt’s establishment. Personally he would gain largely by free 
materials, while interior manufacturers would suffer and farmers be 
left out entirely in the cold. 

This advantage in freight is nowhere better explained than by Mr. 
HEwITr?r himself in his report on depression of labor, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress. He says, in reply to Mr. Horace White, who was testifying : 
as two and six-pence a ton, which is less than I can have it carried in this country 
for ten miles, so that the item of transportation from England is merely nominal. 


manufacturer who happened to be even fifteen miles away by rail 
from his ore, coal, &e. 
to must inevitably be considered in adjusting a tariff which will deal 
justly with American iron and steel industries. The difference in 
transportation and the difference in wages as well as in interest are 
all factors in estimating cost of production, I quote from report of 
J. M. Swank, tenth cens 


With regard to the cost of transporting raw materials in the United States and 
Europe, the testimony of a distinguished iron-master will be sutticient to show 
the great disparity which exists in the distances over which they must be trans- 
ported. Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, a commissioner from Great Britain to the Phila- 
delphia exhibition of 1876, says in his official report: ‘* The vast extent of the ter 
ritory of the United States renders that possible which in Great Britain is phys 
ically impossible; thus it may and it does happen that in the former distences of 
nearly one thousand miles may intervene between the ore and the coal, whereas 
with ourselves it is diflicult to find a situation in which the two are separated by 
even one hundred miles From the ore mines of Lake Superior and Missouri to 
the coal of Pennsylvania is one thousand miles. Connellsville coke is taken six 
hundred miles to the blast-furnaces of Chicago and seven hundred and titty miles 
to the blast-furnaces of Saint Lonis. The average distance over which all the 
domestic iron ore which is consumed in the blast-furnaces of the United States is 
transported is not less than four hundred miles, and the average distance over 
which the fuel which is used to smelt it is transported 1s not less than two hun 
dred miles. 

The protection of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] 
would benefit the few manufacturers at the expense of all the rest. 
But he is also in favor of a tariff for revenue only. I quote his words 
in his recent speech again : 


us: 


I have thus established my fourth proposition, which is that a tariff designed to | 
produce an adequate revenue on the average of years will give all the protection | 


which American industry needs. 

Again: 

Thus it is apparent that ‘‘a tariff with incidental protection” and ‘‘a tariff for 
revenue only” are in effect identical, and are convertible phrases. 

Mr. Hewitt, before closing the speech, adapts it to the average 
necessities of free-trade districts, which also have a right to know 


the Democratic position on the subject of the tariff from a standard | 


authority. He says: 

The primacy of industry willbe transferred gradually but steadily from the Old 
World to the New, and free trade will give us the markets of the world which are 
now controlled by the mother country, and this without impairing our ability to 
pay the higher rate of wages due to cheaper food, lower taxes, and greater per- 
soual intelligence in work. 


* * * * * 7 


But let us reverse the picture, and see what is likely to happen in case we delay 
the reforms in the tariff, which are demanded by both political parties and by 
every consideration of public interest. If good harvests should be secured abroad 
we shall have a great surplus of food upon our hands and the price will fall ; wages 
will go down with the fall in price; the reduction of wages will be resisted by 
strikes and lockouts; the conflicts between capital and labor will be reopened, 
and indeed have already begun; the prosperity of the country will be arrested ; 
railroad transportation will fall off; new railroads will cease to be constructed ; 
our shops will lack work; there will be a dearth of employment all over the coun- 
try; the volume of immigration will fall off, and the career of expansion and general 
development will be brought to a disastrons conclusion; the sad experience of 
1873-79 will be repeated until, through the gate of sutfering, poverty, and want, 
we shall establish a lower rate of wages, and the products of the country, weighted 
as they are with obstructive taxes, which must be deducted from the wages of 
labor, will force their way into the open markets of the world in spite of the tariff. 
We shall then reach the era of free trade, but on conditions which will deprive this 
eneration of workmen of all the benefits which they would have derived from it 
if the way had been properly prepared for its final triamph. 
Note carefully these remarkable statements of the gentleman. He 


z | it more, 
Thus speaks Mr. Hewitt. He would have the advantage of another | 





| laborers do not. 


im : : | mand is work for all our people. 
rhe matter of transportation here alluded | 
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favors such reforms in the tariff as will properly prepare the way 
for the final triumph of free trade; and this triumph not in the dis- 
tant future. ‘This generation of workmen” must have its benefits. 
Meanwhile he is for a tariff for revenue only, which he thinks he 
has proven to be the same as a tariff for revenue with incidenta| 
protection. Moreover, so long as we must bear the infliction of a 
tariff which yields even incidental protection, he would confine that 
protection to the manufacturers alone and wipe out the wool-growing 
industry and every other industry producing raw materials. And 
to this feast of free trade the workingmen of this generation are 
invited, 
PENNSYLVANIA AND THE TARIFF. 

The State of Pennsylvania has been charged with being purely 
selfish and unjust to her sister States by insisting upon ample pro- 
tection for her iron and steelindustries. True, Pennsylvania is more 
deeply interested in maintaining protection for these industries than 
any other State, but I deny that she is unmindful of any other State 
or unwilling to claim equal protection for every other industry, 
adapted to our people and soil. This nation needs protection for 
iron and steel in the interest of other States more than in the interest 
of Pennsylvania. The competition which will give cheap iron and 
steel must come from this country and should come from differeyt 
sections of it. Under the present tariff this industry is extending 
into new States and Territories. Thirty States made iron in 1880. 
and about half of these made steel, we are told by Mr. Swank in his 
able report embodied in the tenth census. 

If Pennsylvania prospers under the tariff other States will share 
that prosperity and are free to engage in the same profitable industry. 
With the varied climate and immense resources of this country, with 
capital in abundance, free to change from unprofitable to profitable 


| employments, there cannot long be even the semblance of monopoly. 
I suppose you are aware that iron is brought over in ballast sometimes as low | : 


There should be no jealousy between industries. Pennsylvania claims 
that all should be protected. If any one has less than it needs, give 
If capital anywhere thinks the iron business is most profit 

able, let it invest and share the risk and the profit. What we de 
We cannot afford to be idle and 
import what we can make at home. No nation can be independent 
which does so, Nor can we permit our scale of wages to be reduced 
in order to compete with cheap labor of other countries. Our work 

ingmen must assume the responsibilities of government as foreign 
They must have means to educate their children, 
to contribute their share to the establishment of such civil and re 

ligious institutions as will prepare our whole people for usefulness 
and for the greatest comfort. Our highest national duty, it seems 


| to me, is to so shape our customs laws as to secure necessary revenue 


while we specifically protect every industry possible to our people, 
for we shall need them all, The struggle of the ages has not been 


| after cheap food and clothing, as our Democratic friends seem to think 
| when they ring the changes upon the per cent. of tax, so called, that 


| the laboring-man has to pay on what he buys. 
| work, work—steady employment. 


The struggle is for 
No man ever failed to get food 
and clothes if he had work. Nor did any workingman eare particu 
larly that the goods and produce of the merchant were cheap when 
the mill and the factory were idle. 

Start the mill, the furnace, the factory, by the imposition of a 


| tariff, and how soon will the farmer be able to get 20 per cent. more 


| prince among forces. 





for his produce? Even if it were true, which we deny, that prices 
are permanently higher under the operation of the tariff, labor is 
employed and labor is the source of all wealth. 

Wealth can therefore afford to pay higher prices for manufactured 
goods and have larger savings than before. This we shall show has 
been the experience under the protective tariff. 

Pennsylvania is proud of her iron and steel industries. As appears 


| from the report of Mr. Swank, the total production of iron and stee! 


in the United States in 1880 was 7,265,140 tons, of which amount 
Pennsylvania produced 3,616,668 tons, or a trifle less than 50 per 
cent. of the whole, The total production of the country in 1870 was 
3,655,215 tons, of which amount Pennsylvania produced 1,836,50° 
tons, or a little over 50 percent. Theincrease in the entire product 
in ten years of present tariff was 98.76 per cent. The increase ot 
Pennsylvania’s product was 97 per cent. The county of Lawrence, 
which is within my district, has increased its iron product—pigs, 
forged and rolled iron—from an annual value of $138,500 in 1860 to 
$1,139,326 in 1870, and $2,864,509 in 1880, an increase of 9( per cent. 
in the last ten years. Since the census of 1880 the increase has been 
greater still. It will not be an easy thing to convince the farmers 
of that county, whose wagons throng the streets of Newcastle, that 
the tariff oppresses them. Nor will the argument find greater favor 
with merchants, doctors, lawyers, blacksmiths, or men in any honor- 
able occupation. 
COAL INDUSTRY. 

The magnificent development of the coal industry is largely de 
pendent on the iron production, and both on the tariff. Coal is 4 
The area of the coal-fields of the world is 
said to be 260,000 square miles, of which the United States contains 
192,000 square miles—74 per cent. of the whole. True the value o! 
deposit is estimated not alone by area; quality, thickness of vein, 
and accessibility are essential. The bituminous coal-tields of Wester® 
Pennsylvania in 1880 furnished nearly 25 per cent. of the entire = 
duet of the country, which was 260 per cent. greater than in 1°7", 
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as will appear in the admirable document issued by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, from an advance copy of which I quote. 
Western Pennsylvania has 14,000 square miles of coal territory ; 
Great Britain has less by about 3,000 miles, and yet Great Britain 
produced in 1872 53 per cent. of the world’s production. What may 
not our State and our country produce if capital and labor are pro- 
tected as they should be? 

It is said that the energy or foree contained in a pound of coal is 
equal to the average day’s work of a man. If so, the coal-miner is a 
henefactor to his race. If he digs one hundred bushels of coal in a 
day he adds by his labor to the labor forces of the world an equiv- 
alent to the labor of 8,000 men. In 1880, 3,396,331 tons of coal 
were sent through the locks of the Monongahela River alone, 92 per 
cent. of which went south by the Ohio River. And here we stop 
to emphasize the importance of improving the navigation of that 
river. Coal can be shipped 2,000 miles by water to light the fires 
oft industry in southern and western cities at a cost of ninety-five 
cents per ton, including return of boats, while for distances of eight 
to twenty miles by rail in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh the freight 
is from twenty to forty cents per ton. Railroads are the largest 
consumers of iron and steel, and they alone have made it possible 
by immense competition and great reductions in through freight to 
send the products of western farms across the continent and over 
the sea to redeem our bonds in foreign hands and to change the 
balance of trade so largely in our favor. 

3ut I must hasten. The immense resources of this country clearly 
demonstrate the duty of our people to produce at home what we 
need and to have a tariff that will compensate for the difference in 
wages, interest, and transportation until wedo produce all we need. 
When that point is reached the tariff will not affect the price to the 
consumer, but the costof production and that alone will. That cost, 
ander our system and by virtue of the inventive genius of well-paid, 
intelligent labor, is diminishing every year. 

TAX ON THE CONSUMER. 

So much is said about the heavy tax paid by the consumer for pro- 
ducts of protected manufactures that it is a pertinent question how 
much of the living expenses of a family go out for manufactured 
products or products that are affected by the tariff. It will scarcely 
be claimed that flour and beef and agricultural products generally 
are any higher than they would be if the tariff upon them was 100 
percent. Why? Because we can raise them, ship them by rail to 
New York, pay freight across the ocean, and sell them in foreign 
warkets. They are all cheaper to the American laborer, while his 
wages are double those of foreign laborers. An English writer, who 
is good authority on this subject, Professor Leone Levi, of King’s 
College, London, thus speaks of the expenditures of workingmen: 


lhe expenditares of our workingmen may be divided into four distinct heads ; 
namely, first, food; second, house-rent, with fire and lighting; third, clothing ; 


B 


fourth, education, health, and recreation. The proportion which each of these 
bears to the whole must, of course, vary considerably; but generally we may cal 
culate that more than half, or rather two-thirds, of the income is devoted to food, 
and the remainder is expended in the other three items. 
BENEFITS OF PROTECTION TO LABOR. 

lhe strongest plea for protection is that it does materially increase 
the returns of labor. ‘The most skillful handling of figures I have yet 
seen to disprove this proposition is in the speech of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE ;j and yet I quote his words to show 
that his own figures are in themselves the refutation of his argu- 
ment. He says: 


In the census year 1860, when the average rate upon all dutiable goods was 19 | 


per cent. ad valorem, and the rate upon all goods, dutiable and free, less than 15 
per cent., there were employed in all the mechanical and manufacturing industries 
in this country, consisting of more than six hundred different branches, 1,311,246 
hands, whose wages amounted to $378,878,966; the capital invested was $1,009,- 
00,715; the cost of material was $1,034,605,092, and the total value of the product 
Was $1,885,861,676. Labor received a little over 20 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
duct. In 1870, after nearly ten years of high protection, the number of hands em- 
ployed was 2,053,996, and the wages oat amounted to $775,584,345; the capital 
invested was $2,118,208,769; the total cost of material was $2,488,427,242, and the 
value of the product was $4,232,325,442. The excess of the product over the total 
cost of labor and material was $968,313,855, which was 45.7 per cent. on the whole 
amount of capital invested. Labor received only a little over 18 per cent. of the 
value of the product, nearly 2 per cent. less than in 1860. 


If this means anything it means that the workingman in 1860 
under a revenue tariff was better off than in 1880 under protection. 

Now take his figures. In 1860, 1,311,246 hands employed; aggre- 
gute wages, $378,878,966, an average of $288 per annum. In 1870, 
under protection, hands employed were 2,053,996; aggregate wages, 
775,584,345, an average of $377 per annum. 

_Of course one day’s labor in 1870 produced more than in 1860. 
lor instance, a man might in 1860 have made one vest in one day 
and been paid $1; value of product, $5. He would receive 20 per cent. 
ot product for labor. If in 1870 he should make three vests in a day 
by the aid of machinery and get $2 for his day’s work, value of the 
product, say $12, we should find that he had only 16} per cent. of 
the product, while he had 100 per cent. more wages. And at the 
same time the manufacturer would in the instance I have named be 
giving the consumer or purchaser goods in 1870 for $12 for which he 
paid $15 in 1860. 

_ Sol might go through all other fine-spun theories and deductions 
‘rom statistics to show the workingmen of this country what they 
know and what every immigrant that seeks our shores knows, name- 
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ly, that labor has gained immensely under the American system of 
protection. 

The workingman of to-day lives better than he did in 1860. Our 
per capita consumption of woolens, as I have shown, rose from $2.33 
in 1860 to $5.32 in 1880. Our per capita consumption of all cereals, 
according to figures which Mr. Edward Young furnished me, rose 
from 38 bushels in 1860 to 48 bushels in 1880. In 1850 it was only 35 
bushels, round numbers. The homes of workingmen have become 
tasteful. Children have the benefits of schooling as never before. 
The hours of labor are being shortened and with gratifying results. 
On this point I quote from Mr. Swank’s report: 


AN INNOVATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR. 


In this connection reference may be made to the innovation which has taken 
place at a few of the blast furnaces and steel works of the country in dividing 
the day of twenty-four hours into three turns, or shifts, of eight hours each, with 
one set of hands foreach turn. The recent experience of the general superintend 
ent of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works may be quoted in favor of the proposition 
that this new departure in the employment of labor in exhausting situations at 
American iron and steel works is beneticial alike to the employer and his work 
men. He says: ‘In increasing the output of these works I soon discovered that 
it was entirely out of the question to expect human flesh and blood to labor inces 
santly for twelve hours; therefore it was decided to put on three turns, reducing 
the hours of labor to eight. This has proved to be of immense advantage to both 
the company and the workmen, the latter now earning more in eight hours than 
they formerly could in twelve hours; while the men can work harder constantly 
for eight hours because they have sixteen hours for rest.” 





The above is a very important indorsement of the principle of 
I hope it may lead to a fuller test of 


eight hours for a day’s labor. 
the system in other branches of industry. No one doubts the possi 

bility of compressing more professional work in eight hours than is 
usually done in ten—all that is needed is the will to do it—and bet 

ter work is the result. The added time for rest and recreation is 
certainly needed. Health, education, and culture, contentment and 
good order would be subserved by it. No lover of free institutions 
should wish to see the wages of labor reduced or the hours of labor 
increased. Contrary to the teachings of other countries, we have 
found that the best labor in all places is educated labor, which recog 

nizes in capital but the accumulation of labor. 

One of the brightest illustrations of the position workingmen may 
and should hold in the public and educational assemblages of the 
country was the presence and extempore speech of John Jarrett, of 
Pittsburgh, in the New York tariff convention. I will quote a few 
extracts as published : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I was requested simply to say a few words 
here. I have not got any prepared speech. Iam simply here to express the sen 
timents of the workingmen. I presume I represent about 65,000 workingmen; a 
solid phalanx of protectionists. 

*. = o o 7 *. : 

I do not care for one moment that there should be any insinuations thrown out 
that may reflect upon either capital or labor. I stand here as a workingman, hav 
ing for some twenty-five years worked in a rolling-mill; and during that twenty 
tive years I have always advocated the principle that the interests of capital and 
of labor are identical. What will conduce to benefit capital will conduce to bene 
fitlabor. Weare glad to recognize that fact. Labor is beginning to recognize 
the fact that whatever will conduce to benefit capital also benetits labor. 

* * 7” = t - - 

We must not be controlled or governed in our actions by any other country, or 
the opinions of any other country. We want to be free from every other land 
We do not want cheap labor imported here ; neither do you, gentlemen, want cheap 
raw materials imported here. I regret that we have a market here for so much 
of the raw materials of other countries while we have the same materials here in 
the bosom of our mother earth ; and Lthink that weoughtto utilize them. I would 
like to see as high a tariff on raw materials as on many manufactured materials 
that come into our markets. I want to give the farmer the same chance as every 
other man who works by the labor of his hands. An increase of industry is what 
we want. 

EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION. 

The history of our country for the past ten or twenty years unde 
protection coutrasted with its history under a revenue tariff from 
1850 to 1860 is abundant answer to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who spoke as follows : 


There never has been such a period of general prosperity and growth in this or 
any other country as that menting from 1850 to 1860, when we had, not free trade 
but a tariff for revenue with such incidental protection as necessarily resulted 
from the imposition of moderate duties upon imported goods ; a tariff under whieh 
the average rates during the whole period on all dutiable articles were less than 
23 per cent., and on free and dutiable only 19 per cent. It was the golden era in 
our history, notwithstanding the financial disturbance of 1857, from which the 
country recovered in a single year. 


In the midst of that golden period a Democratic President, James 
Buchanan, gave us his opinion of the situation in a message to Con 
gress in December, 1857. He says: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly and has bountifully rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, aud, up 
till within a brief period, ourmanufacturing, mineral, and mechanical occupations 
have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have possessed all the els 
ments of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwiths’anding all these 
advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, is at the present moment in a 
deplorable condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in a.) the productions 
and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manntactures suspended, out 
public works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds »bandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. The 
revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on iuporte from 
abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations made by Congress at 
its last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 


Not even revenue was produced from the so-called revenue tariff, 
much less industry and thrift. 

It was a time of profound peace at the close of that period in 1860, 
expenditures of the Government were light—no war debt, no pensions 
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to pay, and yet, as every school-boy knows, the Government had to 
borrow money at 12 per cent. to meet current expenses. 

The distinguished chairman of Ways and Means, [Mr. KELiry, of 
Pennsylvania, ] my colleague, has graphically described the period 
referred to from the establishment of the revenne tariff of 1846 until 
the year 1860. I quote from one of his speeches: 

At the close of that brief term, the ship-yards of Maine were almost as idle as 
they are now when railroads traverse the country in all directions and compete 
with ships in carrying even such bulky commodities as sugar, cotton, and leaf 
tobacco; and while the families of thousands of unemployed workmen in our great 
cities were in want of food, Illinois farmers found in corn, for which there was no 
market, the cheapest fuel they could obtain, though their fields were underlaid 
by an inexhaustible deposit of coal that is almost coextensive with the State. Cap- 
ital invested in factortes, furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, and machinery was idle 
and unproductive, and there was but a limited home market for cotton or wool. 
Taking advantage of this condition of affairs, foreign dealers put their prices down 
sufficiently to bankrupt the cotton States, to induce many of our farmers to give 
up sheep raising, and to constrain many thousand immigrants who could not tind 
employment to return to their native countries. 


Contrast with this exhibit the condition of the country in 1880, as 


I have already partially shown it, after twenty years of high tariif. | 


Not only have our people employment under the present tariff, and 
at better wages than those of foreign countries, but the purchas- 
ing power of wages is ever increasing. While our workingmen live 
better and spend more than ever betore, they are also saving more 
of their wages. Itissaid by good authority that seven-eighths of the 
deposits in savings banks are wage earnings of laboring men and 
women. Take the State of New York, the largest in the Union—I 
refer to Bankers’ Magazine, volume 29, page 415, when I state that 
in the year 1860, at the close of the golden era, miscalled by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, the deposits in New York savings-banks 
were $58,178,110, or say $15 per capita. In 1870, under ten years of 
protection, deposits were $194,360,217, In 1880, after twenty years of 
protection, they were (as shown by the report of Comptroller of Cur- 
rency ) $353,629,657, or about 370 per capita. I quote from same vol- 
ume, page 417: 


The deposits of the savings-banks per head of the population in New York 


(1874) is $65; in Massachusetts, $129; in Connecticut, $'54; in Rhode Island 
$203. In Austria, the amount per head is only $8.20; in France, $3; and in Eng 
land, $9.20. These European figures offer a suggestive commentary on the state- 
ments of those who pretend that the sober, industrious mechanic in this country 
is in no better circumstances, and can save no more of his wages than in the Old 
World. 

Thus hastily and imperfectly 1 have tried to group some facts 
which sustain the American people in the demand voiced in the last 
Presidential election, that a protective tariff as against a tariff for 
revenue only (which when last tried under Democratic auspices 
yielded neither revenue nor protection) a comprehensive, fair, and 
just protective tariff must and shall be maintained. 

If ever a doubt existed as to the wisdom of a protective tariff and a 
sound financial policy as they have both been maintained against all 
opposition for the past twenty years, that doubt should yield now to 
the inexorable logic of events. In the past decade we have reduced 
taxation about one-third, the per capita of debt over 40 per cent., of 
interest over 50 per cent. We have paid the principal of a huge war 
debt at the rate of $116,000 a day in round numbers, for every day in 
the year, including Sundays and holidays; we have paid many mill- 
ions in pensions as an additional legacy of sacred debt left us by the 
war, and withal we are to-day richest in all that constitutes material 
prosperity of the nations of the earth. Let us stand by the systems, 
revenue and financial, which have yielded such fruitage. 

The mission of the Republican party bas not been fulfilled. The 
attempt now being made with such desperate vigor to so revise the 
tariff as to destroy its protective features, to so crigple the national 
banks as to produce a monetary panic, must be met by the party which 
hasso wisely established them. The party to safely deal with correct- 
ive legislation in the interest of both is the party that has proven the 
friend of free labor and a sound currency. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1822. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission te investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been engaged in discussing the tariff-com- 
mission bill ever since the 28th of March with some little cessation, 
and what has been said pro and con. would make a respectable vol- 
ume; and still I do not believe that a single vote has been lost or 
won to either side; and as the discussion has progressed I have 
fancied the effort was more to gain a partisan victory rather than 


| 
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arrive at a wise and just conclusion as to the best means and methods 
of adjusting the tariff and collecting the revenues of the nation go 
as not to discriminate against any interest, calling, or vocation, and 
at the same time give such protection and encouragement as was 
possible or practicable, and this without arraying section against 
section, State against State, or calling against calling. 

Surely the object of good government and true statesmanship is to 
protect life, property, and advance the general well-being of society, 
aud at the least cost or tax to the whole. The taxes of a nation or 
State should be so justly and evenly distributed and apportioned 
among its citizens as to bear with equal force uponthe high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, in proportion to their wealth or what 
they possess. This, it is true, is not so easily done as may at first 
appear. 

And then, again, our country is so vast, its industries and products 


| so varied, that it is a very difficult task to adjust the laws in the col- 


lection of the revenues, whether by tariffs and internal revenues or 
either, so as to prevent murmuring and the feeling: that one avoea- 
tion is oppressed and burdened for the benefit of another. This is a 
serious question. 

That the nation must have money no one doubts, and large quan- 
tities of money; and the question is how shallit becollected? Ninety 


| years ago it reqnired less than $1,000,000 per month to defray the ex- 


penses of government, or for the year 1791, $10,210,025; now almost 
$1,000,000 per day, and it has been over $2,000,000. Now, in the 
collection of this vast sum of money we should experience no trouble 
if the products and industries of each State and section were alike; 
but instead of this we have a vast empire or domain 4,000 miles east 
and west and halfas much north and south, embracing every diver- 
sity of soil, climate, and product, with forest and field, mines and 
manufactory; some on the seaboard and others interior and far re- 
moved from the markets of the world. It is not strange that we 


| should differ in our views and opinions; it would be if we did not. 


And then our local interests, jealousies, and State pride are sure to 
bias our judgments and prejudice our conclusions, 

It is very difficult to make a purely agricultural district and (we 
have many) see how it is to their interest to be taxed to build up and 
protect a manufacturing or mining one, and yet neither is independ- 
ent of the other; and that nation or community that can come near- 
est supplying all its requirements must ever be regarded as the most 
independent. Then, again, the home market must ever be regarded 
as the best, the safest, the most regular, and the varied industries 
become so interwoven that we are mutually dependent, the one upon 
the other. In the South they have too much cotton, sugar, and rice ; 
in the West and North it is wheat, corn, oats, rye, beef, and pork ; 
in the East it is boots and shoes, cotton cloth, and other manufact- 


| ured articles; then, again, some States and localities are blessed 
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with an abundance of iron, coal, timber, salt, building material, &c., 
and still others the precious metals. Now, what we want to do is 
to protect, encourage, and promote each others’ interest, and good 
must result to the whole. 

“Tis said a ‘rose would smell as sweet by any other name.’ Now, 
if a ‘tariff for revenue only’ protects, and a protective tariff does 
no more,” what is the difference? Ninety-nine men out of every one 
hundred would prefer a tariff to a direct tax. More than one-half 
the money paid into the Government Treasury is collected from im- 
port duties. Ifthese be taken off, by what methods are the revenues 
to be collected? All may see ata glance that for many years to come 
we shall need from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 per annum to meet the 
expenses of the Government. That the internal-revenue laws need 
amending there is no doubt, and that some things that are among the 


| common necessaries of life and are purchased by the poorest in the 


land should be stamp free and duty also. While this bill was being 
discussed in the Senate, Senator Brown, of Georgia, while upon this 
particular point presented my views as well or better than I can 
myself, and I here incorporate them : 


FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 


Senator Brown, of Georgia, sees the logic of free trade with aclear vision In 
a speech in the Senate in favor of the tariff-commission bill on Monday, March 27, 
he said : 

“TI notice by turning to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that there 
were collected during the last fiscal year $198,159,676.02 on imports. In round 
numbe:s I will call it $200,000,000 per annum. How do we propose in future to 
raise this sum if we cannot dispense with it? How do you propose to collect this 
$200,000,000? There are but two modes that Iam awareof. One is a direct tax 
upon the people, the other is to collect it upon imports. Which will we choose! 
I have beard no Senator on this side who has discussed what might be termed th: 
free-trade side of the question propose to raise it by a direct tax. What would it 
amount to? We have thirty-eight States. Take my own State, Georgia; say It 
is an average State. If $200,000,000 should be raised by direct taxation, Georgia 
must raise each year, in addition to what is now raised by the collection of internal 
revenue, a sum amounting to over $5,000,000. Her peo A must submit to tae pres- 
ent State tax, school tax, county tax, corporate tax, nl oilthe saneenew collected 
which they consider burdensome, and we must add te that, if we are to colle ct it 
by a direct tax, more than $5,000,000 a year, which would be about four times 4s 
much as we now raise by taxation added. 2 be 

‘I take it for granted no Senator on this floor representing any one of the States 
will advocate that course for the collection of all our Federal revenue. If he does 
my opinion is he will find a large proportion of his constituents differing in opinion 
with him. Then how do we propose to collect it? We must collect it as hereto 
fore, by levying a tariff upon imports. The addition of about five and a quarter 
millions a year to the internal revenue paid in cash by the — of Georgia for 
Federal purposes would knock all the poetry out of the able free-trade speeches te 
which we have listened wih somuch interest. Doubtless the same would be true 
in all the other States. Our people prefera tariff to direct taxes They are wi 
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ing that those who buy the most imported goods shall pay the most tax. * * * 
What will you put the tariff upon? Will you protect American industry and 


American productions, or select such articles as tea and coflee and others that we | 


do not cultivate in this country, and in which we do not compete, and put it upon 
them to avoid the protection of American industry! I presumenot. Then where 
will you place it? You have to collect it, or if not, tell me how you will get rid 
of it, and what substitute you will put in its place as a mode of collection of rev- 
enue to support the Government? I apprehend no one will suggest a new plan. 
Then it seems to me that it is proper we should so adjust it as to afford, as far as 
— incidental protection to every American industry and every American 
aborer.” 

These words are as true as if inspired. Missouri tax would not be 
less than six or seven millions of dollars, in addition to her pro rata 
of the amount collected through the internal-revenue laws. 

This whole subject when condensed and brought down to the sim- 
plest questions and answers are : 

Do we desire to develop and bring out all the capabilities and pos- 
sibilities of our country as a whole? Do we want to render it in- 
dependent and free, commercially speaking, in that sense that enables 
it to supply all its wants as near as is possible, and thus make us as 
free commercially as we are politically of the nations of the world? 

Do we desire to afford the amplest compensation for labor, a fair 
remuneration for capital invested, and a steady and regular protec- 
tion to both? = Ifso, our policy must not be vacillating nor attempt 
to walk in the foot-prints of the Old World. If we do, we shall as 
surely arrive at the same results. I will read a short article from 
our German consul, Mr. Wharton, of Sonneberg. The facts are unde- 
niable, the reasoning good, and the recommendation excellent : 


CHEAP GERMAN MANUFACTURES THE RESULT OF CHEAP LABOR; REPORT BY CON- 
SUL WHARTON, SONNEBERG. 

Tam fully convinced that the most important method of increasing American 
trade, especially in regard to such articles as form the chief exports from this part 
of Germany to the United States, is to cheapen the price at which they are placed 
on the market. We need no higher proof that evtieles of Germam manufacture of 
like character and quality with those made and sold in the United States are 
cheaper than said articles that we find in the large and ever increasing shipments 
which are made to that country by German manufacturers, against the small im- 
ports brought hither, while the German manufacturers at the same time labor un- 
der the disadvantage of a tariff of 50 per cent. ad valorem imposed by our Gov- 
ernment, and an additional cost of 10 per cent. for hauling. The importer of 
German goods in New York is compelled to add this 60 per cent. to the cost he 
pays in Germany for his goods, and yet the facts show that he is still able to cope 
successfully with the American manufacturers of these goods. By looking at the 
statements of declared exports trom the Sonneberg district, it will be seen that 
they consist almost entirely of dolls, toys, china and glass ware, cotton hosiery, 
uusical instruments, guns, seed, and plants; and yet all these articles are manu- 
factured in the largest quantities in the United States. 

In order, therefore, that American manufacturers should increase their trade at 

ome as well as abroad, they must manage to diminish the price at which their 
goods are offered for sale. The great question is, How can this be done! I answer, 
first, by diminishing the cost of production ; secondly, by diminishing the cost of 
transportation—two things that enter into the price of any article. First, then, 
the cost of production must be diminished. This cap be done by cheapening labor. 
One reason why German articles are made so cheaply is labor is so plent.‘al and 
so cheap here. Compare the prices paid in the United States for skilled labor with 
the folowing table, which shows the prices paid here. and the correctness of this 
remark will at once be seen. For example, cabinet-makers receive per day’ 70 
cents; carpenters, 60 cents; blacksmiths, 60 cents; doll-makers, 50 cents to $1; 
females and children, 25 to 50 cents ; glass-makers, 50 to 75 cents; glaziers, 60 to 80 
cents; gun-makers, $1 to $2; kid-glove makers, 50 to 75 cents; females, 25 to 40 
cents; Iachine sewers, 30 to 50 cents; locksmiths, 53 to 70 cents ; painters, 60 to 
‘) cents; papier-maché makers, 50 cents; females, 25 cents; polish, (French,) 75 
ents; tobacco-pipe makers, 50 cents to $1; females, 25 to 50 cents; upholsterers 
70 to 75 cents; Weavers, 40 to 50 cents. A most important industry is china-ware 
making, and the following is a schedule of prices: modelers and chief decorators, 
$1.50; decorators, 80 cents; formers and turners, 75 cents to $1; females, 36 to 60 
cents; firemen, 60 to 75 cents; packers, 50 to 60 cents. 

If laborers cannot be found in the United States, let our manufacturers import 
them ; for there are thousands here living on mere pittances who would be only 
too glad to tind employment in the United States. The laborers already employed 
there could be induced to work more cheaply if the German habits of living could 
adopted by them. Here, *' as for their means they husband them so well they 
<o far with little.” While articles of diet are dearer here than in America, the 
laborers manage to live on less. They eat meat but once a day, living chiefly on 
vegetables; theirstaple diet being rye bread and beer. They work ten hoursa day, 
and sometimes twelve and even fourteen hours. Secondly, the cost of production 
can be diminished by lessening the cost of materials. Anotherreason why German 
articles are so cheap arises from the fact that all materials employed here, except, 
perhaps, wools and cottons, are much cheaper than in America. his is especially 
true of chemicals, so largely used in the manufacture of dolls, toys, and other 
painted goods. If our manufacturers cannot buy materials sufficiently cheap at 
home, let them buy them here in bulk and import them; and this course will ob- 


| 





viate the difficulty, and soon result in the reduction of the price of materials in | 


th eirown land. Another thing to cheapen our manufactures is to encourage cot- 
‘age industries and discourage the idea that vast sums must be expended in brick 
aud mortar in the erection of magnificent factories, which, in consuming the capital 
of the owners, at the same time increase the prices of the articles manufactured. 
“ome of the most splendid and beautiful goods shipped through this consulate to 
\merica come out of the plainest warehouses, with, nothing of an appearance of 


eauty about them save the glittering contrast presented by the beautiful wares 
they contain. ; 


There is no disputing the fact that the American laborer and 
American mechanic is much better paid than the European or Asiatic, 
ind that they live better and enjoy more of life, and I have no sym- 
pathy with that party, principle, or policy that would rob our toil- 
ing citizen of one particle of the comforts they now have. 


nothing but what we labor for, though we owe the world much. 
But What a man works for should be his to enjoy. The higher our 
‘ivilization, the more numerous our wants and the greater will be 
the lahor required to supply them. Our desires are to a great ex- 
tent measured by our means of gratifying them. Pay a laborer $1 


bhul , Labor is | 
man’s inheritance, and his honor and glory. The world owes us | 





per day and he is compelled to bring the expenses of himself or fam- | 


‘Y Within that limit; increase it to $2 and his desires at once in- | 


crease, and so on. We thereby increase consumption of food, cloth- 
ing, and the comforts of life in general. To restrict the laborer to 
such food and clothing as are barely sufficient to support existence 
is to rob society and sink humanity to a level with the lower ani- 
mals, which is the case with millions of our race in the Old World. 
I beg to incorporate the following tables; they are reliable; they 


will show the comparative prices of the necessaries of life and of 


labor in the United States and Europe: 


Retail price of necessaries, 1879. 





—_— a _ _— - en — — = — _ _ 
| 
: . Germany, France, , 

Articles. England. (|~ $133." “a New York. 
Bread Beto 44 | Sto 7 3 4 to 4) 
RUE osc ccceccsecceeescucees 3h to 44) Gh hcase 44 to 5 
Balk. bakes eds cba cue were 15 to26 | 12to 14 16 to 20 12 tol6 
MRS cecocses (ates sd Reedes 18 to27 | 144 17 to 20 8 tol 
Mutton ....... Huds Feeuiee ee 17 to 25 144 9 tol4 
EC Has b Puansceuocncewnd ‘ 12 to 23 17 to 20 2tol4 & tol2 
hile ict GU h dvs wedadd — 15 to18 21 15 10 to 12 
BIUGESE. «2. ones see ecceces . 29 to38 | 22 20 to 50 25 to 32 
Se 2 sie Seanes nada cecnssks 15 to 21 24 20 to 25 12 to 15 
NaS cessadu cbse. eet 3h to 8 9 te & to 10 
Beans, per quart. -. «i : 9 9 icaweat 8 to 10 
Rg Serer 9 eee 7 tol0 
Oatmeal, per pound. ........ 3h to 4 O lecteas 4 to 5 
iedane s<dw~ cs See heey 43 to8s | 75 é 50 to 60 
SUNN 4 i505 dcaled fects diteunt 28 to42 | 35 25 to 45 20 to 30 
MS feds scceks awe ceshdee 5h to 9 its 8 to 10 
Soap. ..-.- 5é to 9 | 10 iee 6 to 7 
SOE <4 6 dwic'c edaesccccvcdcdeins 10 to 12 9 - 8 to 10 
ae .---| $3 20to $410 | $4 25 $5 25 


} 
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Comparative statement of weekly wages. 


Occupations. England. Germany.' France. New York. 
Bricklayers $8 12 $3 45 $4 00 $12 to $15 
Masons 8 16 4 00 5 00 12 to 18 
Carpenters...... ...--- ..--++-- 8 25 418 5 42 9to 12 
Gas litters’. . . 7 25 3 95 4 90 10 to 14 
Painters. . . ciehaccumen cael 8 10 4 60 10 to 16 
Plasterers... .. 7 75 4 35 WW to 15 
Piaebers. ......-+ 7 90 3 90 12 to 18 
PS « akb abene 7 90 3 90 : 10 to 15 
a onan aa gbinnk de 8 12 3 90 & 45 10 to 14 
pO ee 6 50 3 90 5 45 5to 8 
Bookbinders. . . . 7 8&3 3 90 6 8&5 12 to 18 
Shoe-makers. . 7 35 4 32 75 12 to 18 
Butchers . nb sad ele suban ie 7 23 4 20 5 42 R to 12 
Cabinet-makers. . 7 70 495 9 to 13 
Coppersmiths.............---.. 7 40 3 90 5 40 12 to 15 
RC Ene onc desac aches enkes 8 00 3 90 4 63 10 to 13 
Horseshoers 7 20 3 50 5 40 12 to 18 
Millwrights -...-.-.-.--.--- 7 50 4 95 10 to 15 
Saddlers 6 80 3 90 5 00 12 to 15 
Laborers .. 5 00 2 60 815 6to 9 


CLARK THREAD COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey, January 25, 1882. 
DEAR Sir: As requested, we herewith send to you a list of wages paid the 
workers in Clark & Co.'s, Paisley, Scotland, and the wages paid the same class of 
workers in Newark, New Jersey: 


Employés. Paisley. Newark. 


Girls: Per week. Per week. 
SEE och ctek cciecw bavenads jatnee fended $3 50 to $3 75 $7 00 to $9 00 
re ceeds casictiaien pia 350 to 3 75 750 to 8 50 
IID oak 6c Sect Base banc deat esaceseses 350 to 3 75 750 to 8 50 
NES dia RWk a R40 cow da ciedebameeseveaas 225 to 2 500 to 6 00 
NE sot tania sya rand <b Raku ae es 150 to 175 300 to 3 00 
ID 65 a oe Kk ee dRCAREC AES BSE WOR 1 25 to 250 to 2 50 

Men: 
Ns aaa cddR ak ob WISER eGswe t80 05 700 to 750)| 16 50 to 18 00 
i tid joka hbase aiwenatietudedewweneel 700 to 700; 16 50 to 18 00 
Dyers... DL odten Sargak wat ew eae aa weed ont acs 700to 700)| 15 00 to 15 00 
EERE Penis ngstaccoudawadwaue saan 650 to 650 | 13 50 to 13 50 
Pe aid as oda wen dees sa¥edsenwessce | 600 to 600) 12 00 to 13 00 


The above is, to the best of my knowledge, correct. 

These facts and figures plead more eloquently than I can, and we 
behold them as in the mirror of truth and would do well to ponder 
them. It will be seen that the necessaries of life are higher here than 
in Europe, showing conclusively that the home market is better than 
our foreign. I do not desire to enter into a detailed defense of this 
question as against free trade. This has been done repeatedly. | 
am dealing with the question rather in the abstract, and would say 
in this connection we have done some things which we should not 
have done and that we should repent of, and [ allude as one instance 
to the treaty with the Sandwich Islands, the effect of which has been 
evil, and that continually. I incorporate the following article from 
a New York paper, the Truth: 

THE SANDWICH ISLAND TREATY. 


This treaty was made through the efforts of Senator Newton Booth, of Cal) 
fornia, in 1876. 
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By its terms the United States was to be allowed to carry machinery, &c., into 
Hawaiian ports free of duty, and the Sandwich Islands to send to this country 
certain staples, among which was sugar, on the same terms. 


It was supposed in this country that the effect of the treaty would be, first, to | 


open anew market for the sale of our manufactures, for, up to the time of the 
passage of the treaty, the Sandwich Islanders had bought what they needed from 
the countries which held protectorates over them ; second, to reduce the price of 
one of our most necessary articles of food. 


3ut neither our people nor Congress suspected the power that was engineering | 


the treaty or the purpose intended to be subserved. 


It is only after atrial of four years that we have been brought face to face with | 


the concealed African—namely, sugar monopoly in the West, the effect of which 
is to cripple our dealers in sugar in the East. 

And the treaty has been of no benefit to our people; for while the duty on Ha 
waiian sugar has been taken off, we have to pay as much for sugar now as we did 
before the treaty was made. 

Further 
to the Sandwich Islands, nearly $1,700,000 a year in money for their sugar. 
money, if the same conditions had existed in the West as in the East, would all, 
or nearly all, have been sent to the sugar plantations of the South in exchange for 
their products, and thus nearly $7,000,000 would have been saved to this country. 

Our exports to the Sandwich Islands for the four treaty years from 1877 to 1880, 
inclusive, amounted to $6,516,940; while our imports from that country for the 
same period amounted to $12,960,900. The imports exceeded the exports by 
$6,443,960, or 97.3 per cent., in these years. In 1880 the excess of imports was the 
atest, being $4,832,600, against exports, $2,139,400; leaving an excess of imports, 
$2,693,260, or 125.9 per cent. 

All sugar hesudiid from any foreign port into the eastern ports of the United 
States has to pay a duty of from 3 to 5 cents per pound, while that brought into 
the port of San Francisco from the Sandwich Islands is admitted free of duty; so 
that when we consider the duty paid on sugar brought into the port of New York, 
which averages about 34 cents per pound, as a basis on which to calculate the 
duty that ought to be paid at all ports of the United States, we find that our Gov 
very ton of sugar brought into the port of San 






ernment loses a duty of $67.20 on ¢ 
Francisco 


But this is not Admitting sugar duty-free from the Sandwich Islands 


all 


means great injury to the interests of the sugar-planters of Louisiana, who have as | 


much right to the benefits of a protective tariff as the iron-workers of Pennsylva 
nia or the cotton-spinners of Massachusetts and Georgia 

It is asad commentary on the judgment of our national legislators that they 
should allow such a state of affairs to exist—free duty at ove end of our country 
and a high tariff at the other 


We do not charge ex-Senator Booth with having known what the result of the 
treaty he pressed upon this Gove nent would be, but we now know what it] 
been. 

The people of the Pacific coast have to pay the same price for sugar now that 
they paid before this reciprocity treaty was made, and the western market has 


been closed so far as eastern merchants are concerned 

And now there is in existence a combination between the sugar monopolists and 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads, by which the former are enabled to bring 
their sugar as far east asthe Missouri River, there to compete with sugar brought 
into eastern ports and sent west by our merchants; and it is a fact that in New 
Mexico, Colorado, and parts of Texas the Hawaiian sugar is driving our eastern 
imported sugar out of the market. These railroad companies will bring the west- 
ern sugar east to the Missouri for 1 cent per pound, while our merchants have to 
pay 2 cents per pound to eastern railroads for taking their sugar west. When we 
consider this extra charge of 1 cent and the average duty of 34 cents our merchants 
have to pay to place their sugar in the Western States, it can easily be seen that 
competition on their part is impossible when the non-duty-paying sugar of the Sand- 
wich Islands is brought forward as a rival 

There is still another little game in progression among the sugar monopolists. 
It is in the cards that they will shortly, to increase their supply of sugar, com- 
mence the shipment of that article from the East Indies to the Sandwich Islands, 
from which point it will be sent to San Francisco as an Hawaiian production. 

The sugar question now resolves into a simple proposition of justice. If sugar 
is admitted into our western ports free of duty, it should be admitted duty-free 
into our eastern ports; if a duty has to be paid on sugar brought into our eastern 
ports, a duty should be paid on all sugars entering our western ports, regardless 
of whether it comes from the Sandwich Islands or any other place. 


Protective tariffs give but little relief so long as monopolies like 
these are created by acts of Congress that prey like cormorants upon 
the people, eating up their substance and demanding tribute of all. 

A special correspondent of a New York journal, under date of 
March 15, 1882, writes from Rome, Georgia, as follows: 


The new South of to-day and the old South before the war are very different 
sections. Then it was almost purely an agricultural country, relying upon the 
North and the mother country for nearly all her manufactured articles ; now itis 
an agricultural as well as a manufacturing country. Before the war only a few 
tobacco and cotton factories dotted it here and there at great distances apart; now 
in every State, and notably in Georgia and Alabama, mines are being opened, fur- 
naces lighted, mills of almost every conceivable kind erected, and an eraof agricult- 
ural and mechanical thrift is being evidenced in every direction. The South now 
feels a sutiicient assurance to lift the shield of the Constitution over her head and 
prepare for the fruitful works of peace; she is no longer threatened with political 
changes, and hence capital is bold and labor gives a steady hand to the implements 
of industry. 

To retrospect a little: the war closed in the greatest spectacle of ruin of mod- 
ern times. There were eleven great States lying prostrate; their capital all ab- 
sorbed ; their fields desolate; their towns and cities ruined; their public works 
torn to pieces by armies; their system of labor overturned; the fruits of the toil 
of generations swept away into a chaos of destruction. But, animated by that 
invincible will and determination which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
people aroused with a lion’s strength, went to work to repair their losses, and to- 
day the new South has sprung, pheenix-like, from the ashes of the old, and has 
put on her robes of gladness, prosperity, and joy. To give your readers a glimpse 
of what the South is doing, I mention a few examples in the line of her fleecy staple 
alone. 

A northern company, with $15,000,000 stock, has organized to build an immense 
cotton-mill at Athens, Georgia. 

The immense buildings of the Atlanta cotton exposition have been bought by a 
company that will fill them with looms and spindles. 

The Sibley Mills, with the aid of a million dollars, turned their first spindles 
last month. 

Mr. Benjamin McAdams is building an immense mill near Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

The Central Falls Manufacturing Company, of Ashborough, North Carolina, 
will begin operations next month with 3,000 spindles. 

Mr. Benjamin Ricks, of Mississippi, will soon erect a two-thousand-spindle mill, 
with ginnery and cottonseed-oil mill attached. 


in four years we have paid out, in addition to what we have exported | 
This | 
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A mill to cost $500,000 is to be erected at Weldon, North Carolina, by Mr 
Robert Peeples, of Northampton County. ’ 
Mr. W. i. Inman, of your city, has subscribed $500,000 for a new cotton-mill at 
Augusta. 
The Adams Manufacturing Company of Montgomery, Alabama, has just started 
| a yarn-mill with 5,000 spindles. 
| The Wesson Mills, of Mississippi, pays 26 per cent. dividend, with stock worth 
$300. 

The John P. King Mill of Angusta will cost $1,000,000. 

The Langley Mills, of Augusta, pays 474 per cent. dividend, in addition to 
which it has a surplus from earnings of $200,000. 

The Clifton Manufacturing Company, Clifton, South Carolina, in their sem; 
| annual report for the six months ending December 31, 1881, show a net profit of 
| $21,829.11, being 10.99 per cent. on their capital of $200,000. They manufacturs 
yarns, drills, sheetings, and shirtings, and have the reputation of making a first 
class grade of goods. Their yarns, as wellas that of other mills, which are sold iy 
the northern markets, are said to be of a superior quality, and are eagerly soug))t 
for at highest market rates. 

t A northern company has recently paid $30,000 for property near Athens, upon 
| which it will erect factories costing $750,000. 

A cottonseed-oil mill is flourishing in Selma and Montgomery, Alabama; one 
is being built in Rome, Georgia, and others are in progress of erection. 

Thus, in part, the work progresses, and everwhere our people, appreciating the 
fact that it is best to bring the mills to the cotton ; that our climate is well adapted 
to the manufacture of the fleecy staple, and that for divers reasons it is better ty 
manufacture the cotton where it is produced, are pushing forward and bending 
every energy to start the spindle al the loom. Nor is this confined to cotton 
alone, for everywhere new mines are being opened, new furnaces erected, and fires 
kindled inthem for the first time. The traveler, in passing through Georgia and 
Alabama, would be astonished at the large number of iron furnaces he bebolds on 
every side with their happy, well-paid workmen, who produce a striking contrast 
to the half-starved and illy-paid pauper laborer of Belgium and other European 
| countries. And this prosperity is not alone confined to the laborer ; the employer 
ismaking money, and even the farmers are greatly benefited by the ready market 
those furnaces establish for every product ofthe farm. Thus they spread over the 
country a face of thrift, gladness, and prosperity heretofore unseen. 





PROTECTION IN THE SOUTH. 


he question of tariff has undergone a marked change in the South in the last 


vear. Before the war free trade was taught in the newspapers, in colleges—every- 
where. Now, these old ideas, derived from text-books, are giving way and the 


’ 


South is beginning to open its eyes to the fact that ‘‘ protection,” which built up 
the North and West, will foster, protect, and encourage its enterprises, and build 
it np also—in fact, it is building it up as fast as pick and spade, and nerve and 
muscle can do it. As an evidence of this fact, it may be cited that one year ago the 
Rome (Georgia) Tribune was the only protective-tariff paper in the State, while 
now quite a number of representative papers, seeing the error of their ways. have 
reformed. Indeed a new party is forming in Georgia with protection as its main 
plank, and itis rapidly gaining, and will doubtless sweep the State at the approach 
ing elections. Thus the South is progressing, blooming, budding, and giving forth 
| fruits, justifying the utterances of Mr. Orr, late governor of South Carolina, who 
said: ‘‘I am tired of South Carolina asshe was. I court for her the material pro 
perity of New England. I would have her acres teem with life and vigor and 
| intelligence, as do those of Massachusetts.”’ 
| 


And, Mr. Speaker, I would court for the whole country this same 
degree of prosperity, and as a means to an end I would demand ‘* pro- 
tection for all with special privileges for none.” Now, Mr. Speaker, 
while we seek to protect the industrial and laboring classes from th: 
ravages and competition of pauperism in the Old World—and in this 
my keenest sympathy is enlisted—would it not be well to so change 
our financial legislation as to place the control of the money of the 
nation wholly and solely with the Congress of the United States? 
We would in so doing give to labor, enterprise, and commerce in this 
country such protection, encouragement, and stability as it has not 
enjoyed for almost a score of years; and we would at the same time 
take from the national-bank oligarchy a power more inimical and 
dangerous to labor than “ free trade ” ever was or could be, because 
they have the power to inflate the currency and increase the volume 
of money and thus advance prices, and when to their interest, and 
inside one week if they choose, can contract and depress prices, force 
collection, and bring about generalconsternation. Is this not avery 
dangerous power ? 

I call the attention of the House to the action of one single bank, 
as reported by United States Treasurer Gilfillan in the financial r 
ports for 1880; and if one national bank may do this all may do so; 
and is there a man upon this floor wise enough to portray the evil 
which would result from such action if it were a united action by the 
2,200 national banks? He says: 


In January and February, 1875, a certain bank retired its circulation from $30s. 
490 to $45,000 by deposits of legal-tender notes. Between September 26, 1876, an‘ 
May 26, 1877, and before that deposit was exhausted, it increased its circulation to 
$450,000. Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, it again reduced its circula 
tion to $45,000. On September 19, 1877, nine days after completing the deposits 10! 
this reduction, it began to take out additional circulation, although $42,900 0! 

rior deposits remained in the Treasury, and by the 26th of that month its ci 

fation had again been increased to $450,000. July 22, 1872, its circulation had 
again been increased to $450.000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced its 
circulation to $45,000, and in August and September, 1879, again increased it tv 
$450,000, at which it now remains, the balance of its former legal-tender deposit 
then in the Treasury being $112,615. From January 13, 1875, to the date of this 
report, $778,275 of its notes have been redeemed, of which only $40,700 were 

deemed at the expense of the bank, although during more than one-third of tha! 
period it had outstanding and was deriving the benefit from the full amount of ¢1! 

culation which its capital authorized. The only assessments which have been mar 
on the bank for the expense of redeeming its notes were $24.14 in 1875, and #4. 
in 1878. Atone time there were in actual circulation $852,550 of its notes, although 
the highest amount ever borne on its books was $450,000. 


Is this a safe power to be lodged anywhere outside the people 
themselves, through their representative, the Congress of the l nited 
States? I beg to read in this connection the reasoning upon this 

| point by the venerable sage, patriot, aud philosopher, Peter Cooper, 
| in his Review of Comptroller Knox’s Report. It is timely and to the 
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point. I commend it to the candid consideration of every member 
of the Forty-seventh Congress : 


The Treasurer informs us that other banks have been increasing and decreas- | 
ine their cireulation in a similar manner. Now, in what situation does such a con- | 
dition of currency place the business of the country, we ask? A stable currency 
:< one of the essential elements of stability and prosperity to business enterprises. 
‘\ fluctuating volume of currency is one of the worst devices ever discovered to 
epable the manipulators of that currency to bankrupt business men and defraud | 
the producing classes of the country. 

in strong contrast to this fluctuating bank currency stands the legal-tender 
notes. the volume of which has only changed under the grinding force of laws 
enacted by bankers especially for the purpose. Since May 31, 1878, the volume of 
(Ccovernment currency has been invariable, and it will so remain until some law is | 
.sed either to increase or decrease that volume. | 
rhe banks, on the contrary, inserted a clause in the resumption act giving them 
the power to increase their circulation to more than five times its present volume, 
to within 10 per cent. of the entire bonded debt, and under existing laws, also, 
they can retire the entire amount of their circulation at their pleasure. In Feb- 
rary, 1881, in order to defeat a bill passed by Congress depriving them of the 
ower to thus suddenly contract and expand their circulation, they retired about 
»ighteen million dollars of their notes in a few days’ time. We all know the dis- | 
sstrous effects caused by that act. Had not the Secretary of the Treasury come 
to the rescue and put legal tenders in circulation by the millions in exchange for 
jonds, widespread business disaster would have followed. The business interest 
of this country must not be left at the merey of men who would thus abuse the 
power placed in their hands. These banks should be deprived of the power they 
now hold over the volume of currency. 

fhe facts and figures here given are mainly taken from the reports of the offi- 
cers of the Government, and therefore they cannot be ignored nor set aside by the 
members of Congress. It will not do either for the present legislators to reject 
them. ‘Che men now in Congress have it in their power to strangle this monopoly 
that is sucking the life-blood out of the people. Many of these banks have now 
about outlived their legal chartered existence given to them by ignorant and cor- 
rapt legislators, and the verdict of the people is, Let them die. This Congress 
should pass an act forever prohibiting the organizing or rechartering of banks ot 
issue. A general law authorizing banks of deposit and discount, by which the | 
money of the people shall be made secure, is desirable. But no bank should be al 
lowed to issue currency or to control its volume. Why should the Government 
create money and give it to rich bankers for nothing? The legal-tender notes were 
issued in exchange for labor and property given to the Government by the people 
who received them. The bankers have given nothing of value to the Government 
tor the $362,000,000 of currency they have received. 

The amendment to Senator SHERMAN’s bill, offered by Senator PLUMn, of Kan- 
sas, contains some of the best features in reference tothe currency and public debt 
of any bill yet presented that we have seen. It could be improved by making the 
coin certificates and notes it provides for issuing a legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private. Senator PLUMb’s bill, or one similar, should certainly be passed 
by this Congress. 

“As suggested in my letter to Senator BEcK, if Congress was to pass a bill to issue 
#362,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, to take the place of the present bank 
currency, it could provide the labor and material to build and equip two lines of 
railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and place fifty first-class iron 
steamers on the ocean, thus providing —_ transportation both for our national 
and international commerce; and it would leave the currency in a far better con- 
dition than it is now in. 

Is the present Congress wise enough to see, appreciate, and inangurate these | 
creat reforms in our currency? We ardently hope and trust that it ?s, and will. 

The facts and figures here given may be verified by consulting the lafe reports 
of Comptroller Knox and Treasurer Gilfillan. They are submitted with the ardent 
hope that Congress may see the immeasurable importance of our preventing banks 
of issue, and of ae a cureency of Treasury notes based, as they should be, 
upon the embodied wealth of the nation, and made receivable for all forms of taxes, 
duties, and debts. Sucha currency would be unfluctuating in volume and as uni- 
form in its measuring power as the yard-stick and pound weight. 





) 


| 


These are words of wisdom and are sustained by an experience of 
nearly three-fourths of a century. Their author has witnessed six 
or eight of the most distressing panics that have swept over our 
country, and, judging the future by the past, it is safe to say we may 
still expeet these periodical financial panies whenever it is to the 
banking interest to produce them and thereby bring about a change 
inthe ownership of property, which is sure to be the case when 
hank accounts are closed, margins, discounts, and interests settled. 
he living issues before the country and the questions that are most 
vital and that most affect the peaceand prosperity of the nation are 
finance, transportation, the labor problem, and the payment of the 
indebtedness of the whole country, for there is no disputing the fact 
that we are a debt-cursed people; that our debts are not only mill- 
ions but billions. I have recently read with great interest the 
‘Solution of the Labor Problem,” by Walter 8. Waldie, of Philadel- 
phia, and I will incorporate a good part of the same in my remarks 
aid commend its perusal. It is full of common sense, justice, and 
wisdom : 





lo labor men : 
The present movement among workmen is a repetition of similar movements | 
periodically and spasmodically made every time business begins to recuperate after 
panic prostrations, and like its predecessors will accomplish no permanent im- | 
provement in labor position, though it may procure temporary relief in some cases. 
_Lither there is or there is not a remedy for this inharmonious relation of em 
ployer and employed. If there is no remedy let it be so understood at once and | 
lave a well-arranged system of serfdom, where the duties of each party are dis- 
tly defined, with power toenforce their fulfillment. Proclaim at once that “the | 
xht of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness ”’ is alienable, and by this contract 
‘wade void except in so far as this contract permits. 

But there is a remedy and can be obtained, as I think every one will admit who 
‘ul carefully read the following pages. | 
the principle of republicanism is not a failure, though legislative errors may 

tard its development. Itis bound to win. 








PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PRODUCING CLASSES. 
_Comparing the condition of the pean ppeteting classes, as graphically portrayed 
) v ater Scott in his novels of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Monastery,’’ with the condition | 
the same classes to-day, there is a great contrast for the better in the present 
‘ondition, but the social improvement is not equal to the political. The right of 
‘Lor has not kept pace with the right of suffrage. 
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| Excess of immediate liabilities over cash on hand 





In the past all land was owned or controlled by the feudal baron or the monastery. 
The peasant laborer had to purchase protection to his life and privilege of earning 
a miserable existence by paying the larger share of his productions. To-day, the 
political equal of all, he is still dependent for the privilege of earning an existence, 
none of the best when granted, and often denied. 

Who it is that controls this power over labor, and how it manages to make a 
political freeman a social slave, will be explained in following pages 


THE INSTRUMENT OF MEASURE. 


_ .When civil power supplanted fendality, the old form of vassalage was commuted 
into payment of stipulated rent, sometimes paid in kind, but gradually settled into 
payment of rent in coined money, generally of gold. The peasant tenant, unable 
to produce coin of any kind, had his services measured by what his productions 
would bring in gold. , 

_ All monarchical countries to-day retain the coin measurement, though at same 
time granting apparently liberal political freedom, because political liberty is 
merely a sentiment easily coerced by social arrangement. Coin measurement takes 
the place of the standing army. Feudalism still prevails, though robbed of its 
former grossness. 

_A republic adopting coin measurement has no right to expect different effects 
of its use, and if republican legislation was honest in its intention, it would be 
extremely jealous of monarchical arrangements, but on the contrary our national 
legislators are extremely servile in their adoration of monarchy. ‘The opinions of 
English economists have more authority and influence in our national legislatiou 
than the opinions of the ablest of American statesmen. 

Coin measurement of industrial services brings American freemen and mo 
narchical serfdom upon same level. 

At Saratoga in 1879 a convention of national-bank presidents officially declared 
in their report that— ; 

** The farmer was not rich according to the number of bushels of grain, nor the 
iron manufacturer rich according to the pounds of iron he produced, but were 
rich according to the amount of gold these articles would bring.” 

Do American industrial producers want any better evidence to convince them 
thatthe bank power of to-day is the lineal descendant of the feudal baron and monk ? 
These bankers do not give any reason why productions are only valuable accord 


| ing to the gold they wil bring. With such valuation the productions of all non 


gold-producing States would have no value. 

The gross absurdity and still grosser injustice of the bankers’ assertion is ap 
parent to common sense, and if it were not for the fact that our national financial 
policy is based upon its assumption it would not be worthy of a moment's notice. 

Whatever man cannot produce at will cannot ever be a suitable agent to repre 
sent his services. These bankers are well aware “that the enslavement of man, 
when not by brute force, is done by making man dependent upon an agent he can 
not produce.” Coin being an accidental occurrence entirely beyond the control of 
man, all coin-based money is an unreliable agent, and cannot avoid producing 
social confusion even when honestly intended, and it becomes, under unscrupulous 
legislation, a most terrible instrument of oppression. 


GOLD DOLLAR AND BANK DOLLAR. 


While bankers assert that gold measures industrial productions they deny the 
same standard to their own productions. 
rhe Federal coin table reads : 


10 mills make one cent. 
10 cents make one dime. 
10 dimes make one dollar. 
This is a coin dollar. 
A mill is not represented by any material, it is a mere expression for the sake 
of calculation. There is not any law defining what a mill shall be, so the bankers 
* coin” a dollar from a mill of their own standard. They say: 


10 bank mills make one bank cent. 
10 bank cents make one bank dime. 
10 bank dimes make one bank dollar. 


Let me show you what a bank dollar is. From the sworn statement of one of 
the most conservative banks in Philadelphia as to its condition on March 11, 
1882, it shows that the bank owed in round numbers— 
Individual deposits subject to check............... 


. $6, 338, 000 
Demand certiticates and checks................ 





aia st BGO 

| Ree shasttacess 277, 500 
Due to national and State banks......................... ebGdedseebe 841, 600 
7, 484, 900 


Nearly 74 millions of dollars the creditors have the right to claim 
any day between 10 and 3o0’clock. To meet which the bank held— 
Specie, including United States Treasury gold certificates... $1, 030, 600 
Legal-tender notes ; 240, 000 
PT I Ss cacy cas hoswdoenvutetcvemawwWatnee de ” 800, 000 


—_————. $2, 070, 600 
5, 414, 300 

These $5,414,300 are bank dollars, (based upon debts of its customers,) and what 
the bankers call ‘‘ honest money.” Itis ‘‘ honest"’ money because they create and 
control it, and ‘‘ coin’’ immense profits from its use. 

This bank dollar is the real dollar of business, as about 95 per cent. of business 
settlements are made with its use. 

The ratioof actual gold to liabilities in the foregoing statement is about 1 to 7. 





| That is while industrial productions must have a ratio of 1 to 1, the bank dollar 


needs only one-seventh of its value to make it equal to wheat or iron. The asser 
tion of aday laborer that he was worth seven days’ wages for every day's work 
he performed would not be any more absurd than the banker's assertion that his 
bank dollar is worth seven coin dollars. 

What is sauce for the bank gander is not sauce for the labor goose under this 
arrangement. 

If business transactions cause gold to leave the country so as to make a drain 


| on the banks, the banks in self-defense are forced to contract the amount of their 


dollars and business contracts in proportion, less men are employed, and consump 
tion diminishes, raising the cry of ‘ overproduction,” and the laborer becomes a 
tramp. 

This bank dollar is the author of all our panies. 


THE DOLLAR OF PRODUCTION OR ANTI-PANIC DOLLAR. 


As production precedes and creates the need for an agent of exchange known 
as money, itis self-evident that producers have an inherent, inalienable right to 


| select a money best adapted to serve their purpose, and to discard the use of any 


money that fails to keep ever flowing the current of exchanges of productive 
industry. 

No workman would use a tool not adapted to his work, if he could help it. The 
coin dollar and bank dollar have both failed to serve the interests of producers. 
They were not created for that purpose, and producers should blame themselves 
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for permitting the use of such useless agents, when they have the power to create 
an agent obedient to their welfare 
How shall we create a dollar capable of doing its duty ? 
As each production or service has its special relative value to every other pro- 
duction or service, which values are determined by their respective owners, accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is self-evident there cannot be any standard of value. 
We want a dollar to express the various relative values of productions, but not 
tomeasurethem. The measuring or valuing them must be done by the producers. 
The coin dollar and bank dollar started with an imaginary mill, but we will start 
our labor dollar upon a tangible mill, which may be represented by one or more 
blows of a hammer, stitches of a needle, or of any other act of industry. We can 
see multiples of our mill in the production of some article of the innumerable 
avenues of industry 
Our money table reads 
10 mills of labor make one cent of production. 
10 cents of labor make one dime of production. 
10 dimes of labor make one dollar of production. 


Who shall create or issne this labor dollar? Shall it be the producer or non- 
producer! Shall it be any one or chartered few of the producers? 

Is it not self-evident that justice demands an equal voice from each and every 
producer to grant the power to “coin” this labor money ? 

Congress is theoretically the voice of the nation, and if producers will be true 
to their duties as citizens, they can make Congress practically the voice of the 
nation. To such a Congress should be given the power to create this money. 


} 


| commerce on which the prosperity of New York City depends. 
| to say that two men, if unchecked by legislation, couldin a few years ruin this ¢ 


Not on any pretext should Congress be allowed to delegate this money power to | 


any man, or setof men, chartered or unchartered. To create the money of a nation 
is too important a duty to be intrusted out of the hands of the direct representa- 
tives of the people. 

The “ greenback,’ redeemable in coin, is but little better than the bank-note 
redeemable in coin. The ebb and flow of coin will fluctuate the greenback almost 
as much as the bank-note. 

Every form of money redeemable in what labor cannot produce with certainty 
will fail to free labor from dependence, no matter how large the volume of money 
may be. 

The expansion and contraction of the bank dollar opens and shuts your shops 
and other avenues ef employment. It is the of your boss and makes him 
do many things he otherwise would not do. 

What is called the conflict between *‘ capital and labor” is in reality the fight 
between labor and the bank dollar. 

The * labor dollar” is the perfect union of labor and capital, harmonizing alike 
the interest of employer and employed. 

Witness the greenback before its contraction began. There was no difficulty 
then with employers, except that they wanted all the hands they could get. The 
contraction began and the ** greenback" was no longer a labor dollar, because it was 
steering for a coin basis. ‘Then the troubles began, ending in the panic of 1873, 
from which we are just beginning to recover. 

When contraction and expansion of industry goes step and step with contrac 
tion and expansion of the bank dollar it is difficult to realize that producers are 
freemen with political power. They certainly can read and think if they will; 
but how few do think. A few weeks of comparative good wages and their past 
troubles are forgotten, with no lookout for the future. 

Permit me here to suggest that while labor organizations havea right to get the 
best price for their labor, let them not conceive the idea that such organizations 
create a demand for labor, for they do not. 
that gives the present impulse to business, but if labor gets too sanguine in its ex- 

ectations of high prices the bank dollar will contract and shut the shop and send 
abor adrift, as it has done time after time in the past. Labor is better off to-day 
than a few yearsago, when thousands were made tramps, and should be cautious 
in its movements until it can get command of the labor dollar. 


* boss” 


HOW TO GET THE LABOR DOLLAR. 


As Congress is the only power capable of giving this dollar, every energy must 


is said to pey an annual dividend of over $10,000,000. How was this monopoly at 
tained? By means of the railroads. Less than twenty years ago the Standard 
Company was started by Rockafeller, who was then aclerk, together witha laborer 
named Andrews. But they soon obtained the assistance of the railroads, and their 
oil was carried over the New York Central for 62 cents per barrel, when other re. 
finers paid $1.87 per barrel. The Pennsylvania Railway contracted with the Stand. 
ard to double its rates for freights and to pay back to the Standard $1 for every 
barrel of oil which was carried over the road. The end was that the Standard 
Company ruined the other refiners. Of 58 oil refineries which existed in Pitts. 
burgh in 1867, 28 have been crushed and 29 are now run by the Standard Company 
That company now owns the oil-cars, the oil-reservoirs, the oil-pipes. Not only the 
public, but the owners of oil-wells are at the mercy of the company, and the stores 
of oil which bounteous nature has given us are made, by the railroads and the 
Standard Company, a costly luxury. 

This is but one of many examples. Does it occur to the public that two men in 
this city now exercise, by their railroads, a greater practical control over the 
country than lies in the power of our President? If W. H. Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould should desire to greatly increase the freights to and from New York, they 
could in a few years transfer our trade to Baltimore and Boston, and ruin the great 
It is not too much 
which has been the work of generations. The history of the world shows that the 
grants of lands given by kings have made the people almost slaves, because the 
rulers hated to give up possession, and the people, who expended their time in 
developing the land, only had a small subsistence for their families. 

The Saint Paul and Sioux City Railway received in 1864 a grant from the 
National Government of 400,000 acres of the best farming lands of the country. At 
present it is said that the president and nearly every director owns a large farm on 
the road, and receive special reduced freights on their produce. This is disastrous 
to the small farmer, and is forcing him to sell out his small farm to the owner of 
thousands of acres. This is the case through all the West. If we are to protect 
our people we must legislate for them. 


By protecting our laborers and mechanics from competition with 


| the poverty-ridden labor of the Old World we enable them to earn 


more and save something, only to be fleeced and taxed in a legiti- 
mate way and indirectly by the power of organized capital which 
wecallmonopoly. Itstalks abroad at noonday, and flaunts its char- 


| tered rights (so called) in the face of legislative powers and bids 


defiance. 

Some one has said, ‘‘Let me make the songs of the people and I 
do not care who makes their laws.” This may do fora song or ballad 
writer whose bread and butter depends upon his compositions and 
their sale. But give to me or any set of men outside of Congress the 


| power to provide, issue, and regulate the circulating medium or 


money of a country, and it is only a matter of time before that power 
will possess all the wealth of that country. Next to this, and almost 


| as omnipotent as the first in a country like ours, is the power to levy 
tribute and lay taxes upon commerce between the States, and which 


| we are pleased to term interstate commerce. 
It is the expansion of the bank dollar | 


The transportation 
question is one of which the people have complained for years, and 


| our predecessors were almost inundated with petitions for protec- 


| tion in this direction. 


The States through their Legislatures have 


| tried, but their power was limited by the boundary of their terri- 
| tory, and hence only partial success, 


be concentrated in each Congressional district upon some reliable, intelligent de- 


bater to be sent from the district. ‘There is time to organize and effect sucha 
purpose if men will determine to do it. 

Earnest action does not require much money. Sensible talk with your neighbor 
will do much and will be successful. At no time in our political affairs were the 
intelligent men of each party so disgusted with their political leaders as at pres- 
ent. The hour is ripe for a new movement. In the West is growing rapidly a 
movement for this labor dollar, and only needs co-operation in the East to elect 
the next President and Congress. 

Until producers get possession of this labor dollar they may ‘‘ whereas,” ‘‘ re- 
solve,” ** parade,” and talk about the right of labor until doomsday, the bank dol- 
lar will always conquer in every conflict. 

If the bank dollar working from ten to three o'clock, five hours, can earn im 
mense fortunes for bank capital, why cannot the labor dollar do as much for labor ? 

CONCLUSION. 

Money is the greatest instrument of man’s association. In fact the want 
money is the root of all evil, driving men to despair, crime, or suicide, while the 
supply of a legitimate demand of money is the author of all blessings. 

Money is indeed the great engine and lever, and it is worse than 
useless to talk of protective tariffs in the interest of labor so long 
as organized and legalized monopoly is permitted to ride rough-shod 
over the people, selecting and rewarding its few and robbing and 
plundering the many. The fact is monopoly is the order of the day, 
and the evil goes on while Congress and the State Legislatures stand 
aghast or as if stricken with paralysis, and unable to move hand or 
foot in defense of the tax-ridden people. 

Once more I ask the attention of the House to a statement made 
by the able chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. 
W. D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, in a speech before the anti-mo- 
nopoly convention held in New York some months ago. I do not do 
this because the matter presented is new and unknown to the coun- 
try, but because the statements are trustworthy and reliable. Here 


is a danger and a power more to be feared and dreaded than the half- | tote ’ : 
| a limit to its exactions upon the people? 


paid, half-clothed, and half-fed laborers of Europe, because concen- 
trated in the hands of so few men with no limit to the tribute that 
may be demanded or the guarantee of justice save that which greed 
and avarice will alone prescribe. He said: 

A good example of the rise of monopolies is furnished by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. [Hisses.} Of the 650,000,000 gallons of petroleum which are annually pro- 
duced in this country all but a trifling amount passes through the Standard Oil 
Company. Every man in the country who uses petroleum is forced to pay a price 
75 per cent. higher than is right, and this 75 per cent. goes toJohn Rockafeller and 
his associates. [Hisses.] The Standard Company, ona nominal capital of $2,500,000, 


of 


The late Executive, James A. Garfield, was led to describe this evil 
as follows: 

The modern barons, more powerful than their military prototypes, own our 
greatest highways and levy tribute at will upon all our vast industries. And as 
the old feudalism was finally controlled and subordinated only by the combined 
efforts of the kings and the people of the free cities and towns, so our modern feud 
alism can be subordinated to the public good only by the great body of the people 
acting through their Government by wise and just laws. 


An honest management of the railroads is not and will not be 
objected to. It is what the country needs, and badly needs. No 


| people in the world have welcomed and encouraged the building of 


railroads and entered into their construction so joyfully as Ameri- 
cans. No nation ever did so much by land-grants and loans of the 


| public credit ; and our people recognize the true value of railroad 


transportation. And if this generosity, confidence, and cordiality 
has decreased, and distrust has sprung up in its place, railroads 


| have no one to blame but their shortsightedness and crookedness. 
| Railroad pools and rings and watered stock have done the work, and 


| avarice, and thereby gathering into thei 


the united voice of the American people is for an abridgment of the 
powers of these corporations that to-day menace the liberties of out 
citizens and threaten our free institutions. I cannot refrain from 
reading the statement of a railroad president before a committee of 
this House: 


On the twenty-seventh day of January, 1880, Mr. Gowen, then president of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, in an argument before the Committee on Com 
merce of the House of Representatives of the United States, in Washington, said 

‘‘T have heard the counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, standing in 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, threaten that court with the displeasure ot 
his clients if it decided against them, and ail the blood in my body tingled with 
shame at the humiliating spectacle.” 


The late Secretary of the Treasury, Hon, WILLIAM WINDOM, 10 @ 
letter to the president of the Anti-Monopoly League, said : 


The channels of thought and the channels of commerce, thus owned and con- 
trolled by one man, or by a few men, what is to restrain corporate power or to fix 
What is then to hinder these men from 
depressing or inflating the value of all kinds of property to suit their capriee oT 
r own coffers the wealth of the nation 
What shall be said of the spirit of 4 


Where is the limit to such a power as this? 
and foot! 


free people who will submit without a protest to be thus bound hand 


Senator WinpoM here alludes to the telegraph as well as railroad 
monopoly. Shall these great powers of steam and electricity which 
God and nature has given to us, and that are and should be a bless- 
ing, be permitted to pass into corporate organizations who will ys 

if 


ploy them as a means of unduly and unjustly taxing the public 





—_————— 


their use? Is it not high time that the statesman and law-maker 
awake to this widespread feeling of discontent and danger and see 
that in the future corporate grants shall be environed with safe- 
euards and a limitation of powers, and that the constitutional 
functions of the Government be employed to protect our commerce 
and guard the rights of every citizen? Laws should be passed com- 
pelling all transportation companies to base their rates or charges | 
unon the “cost and risk of service,” with a fair profit or interest | 
added. 
The fifty millions of people in this land should not be at the mercy of | 
those whose pity is governed and rates are fixed by ‘‘ what the traffic | 
will bear.” It is unwise to array labor against capital; they should | 
be friends, allies, not enemies, and our laws should mete out justice 
and protection to both. I believe in the rights of the many. Iam | 
opposed to privileges for the few. The mutterings of the *‘ voice of 
the people,” which is said to be the ‘ voice of God,” is heard all over | 
the land. through the press, by public meeting, and in petitions, and 
I beseech you to “ put not off the evil day,” but act now and at once, | 
Let not'these issues be ignored, for if delayed a few years longer noth- | 
ing but a miracle will save us from a revolution as violent as that of 
France to overthrow these oppressions. Daniel Webster said: 


The freest government cannot long endure where the tendency of the law is to | 
create a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of a few and to render the 
masses of the people poor and dependent. 


| 


The bank monopoly, railroad and telegraph monopoly, standard | 
oil monopoly, Hawaiian sugar monopoly, and some others of less 
note are, in my opinion, more dangerous to-day if left unrestrained | 
than free trade could possibly be; yes, tenfold greater. 

I would remind the House that within the short period of two 
weeks the bankers were enabled to advance the value of money in 
Wall street to 1 per cent. aday, and had President Hayes not vetoed 
the funding bill they threatened to reduce values 50 per cent. in | 
thirty days. 

Secretary Folger, on page 11 of his report for 1881, says: 

There need be no apprehension of a too limited circulation. The national banks 


are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as the laws of trade demand, and as 
security therefor the Government will hold an equivalent in its own bonds. 


Yes, there can be no doubt that the ‘‘ national banks are ready to | 
issue their notes” and just as ready to withdraw or retire them, as 
Ihave once before shown, and instead of their being governed by 
the ‘laws of trade” as assured by the Secretary, they will be gov- 
erned by the price of United States bonds and the interests of the 
banks as determined by those who controlthem. This is the truth. | 

But did not the national banks furnish the money to put down the | 
rebellion, &c.? Upon the contrary they lacked a great deal of it. When 
Lee surrendered there was about $92,000,000 of United States bonds | 
owned by national banks, On this they would be entitled to al- 
most $83,000,000 in circulating notes. The cost of putting down the | 
rebellion, including the present debt and interest paid to date, is not | 
far from $5,000,000,000. Thus it may be seen ata glance how fraudu- | 
lent this claim to patriotic sympathy on this score. The war dollar | 
isthe greenback; the bank dollar cannot possibly be better; it isa good | 
currency because secured by the Government. But what would be 
thought of a man who should pay for the privilege of indorsing an- 
nae! man’s note? It seems to me he would be liable to be called a 
unatiec, 


That eminent and able statesman who for thirty years was a Sena- 





tor of the United States from Missouri, Hon. Thomas H. Benton 


‘ >| 
said : 


The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It is too great a | 
power to give to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but the high- | 
est and most responsible which is known to our form of government. 


Jefferson said : 


The natien may continue to issue its bills (Treasury notes) so far as its wants 
require and the limits of its circulation will admit. * * * Let banks continne | 
if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury notes 

Jackson said: 

If Congress has the power to regulate the currency, it was conferred to be exer- 
cised by Congress and not to be transferred to a corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made a great many quotations during my | 
remarks because I greatly prefer the wisdom and statesmanship of | 
others rather than self, and especially when I can bring to my sup- 
port the fathers and founders of the Republic. 

I will make one more and conclude my remarks. This is from 
ex-Treasurer Spinner, In a letter to a former Treasurer he says: 
The greenback currency, or Treasury-notes, which the banks are strenuously 


laboring to have suppressed or funded into an interest-bearing debt, at an annual 
cost to the nation of $20,000,000, is the one redeeming feature in the American 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


f ~ ‘ _ y » , ‘ y 
mon. JUSETrH BE. HAWLEY, 
OF CONNECTICOUT. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1782. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5804) toexecute certain 
treaty stipulations relating to Chinese— 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I supposed that the Senate was done, and cer- 
tainly that I was done, discussing this bill; but having listened to 
some of the remarks in favor of the bill, Iam impelled to submit a 
few myself, in opposition. I propose only to make some few points 
and not to enlarge uponthem. I caught part of the words of a Sena- 
tor yesterday, dwelling upon the evils of cooly immigration, and I 


| desire to correct him simply in a matter of fact. I believe there is 


none of such immigration or importation, and certainly this bill does 
not attempt to legislate upon it if there were any. It would be un- 
necessary ; there is a law upon the statute-book, passed, I think, in 
1862, which prevents cooly immigration. As to the question of fact 
as to whether there is anything of the kind nowadays, I beg to read 
a few words from a constituent, if not an American citizen, of my 
owntown. By the way, I have had in my own district a China- 
man by birth, a naturalized American citizen, an intelligent and 
educated gentleman, who did me the honor to vote for me when I 
was a candidate for Representative in Congress. I believe there are 
none such there now. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. Were they naturalized in the State of Connecticut, 
or where were they naturalized ? ‘ 

Mr. HAWLEY. They were naturalized in Connecticut, I believe. 
One of them I know was a graduate at Yale College, had taken prizes 
in English composition there, and was regarded as aman of superior 
ability and education. One of these intelligent Chinese gentlemen, 
residing in my own town and within a quarter of a mile of my own 
house, communicates to the New York Herald the following: 

I constantly see in the newspapers, particularly the California ones, the state 
ment that the Chinese immigration is a kind of slave trade. On this ground the 
Alta California charges the Senators from Massachusetts with inconsistency in 
having opposed negro slavery and now advocating a system of Chinese slavery. 
Remarks like this are based upon a false assumption. Emigration from China, 
whether to Australia, Singapore, or the Pacitic coast, is in no sense cooly emi- 
gration. In fact the only cooly emigration that ever did occur was from the single 
port of Macao tothe two countries—Cuba and Peru. Macao is a Portuguese colony, 
and trade was conducted by Portuguese, who reaped the benefit. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment always opposed it, and Chinese law prescribes the penalty of beheading 
to any of its citizens who shall engage in it. This offense is put upon the same 
level with piracy. 

After persistent efforts the Chinese Government succeeded in inducing the Por 


| tuguese Government to abolish the cooly trade in 1874. 


KWONG KI CHIU. 

He was late a member of the Chinese Educational Commission. 
Therefore I conceive that the argument against cooly immigra- 
tion has no force here for the reason that it is already sufticiently 
forbidden by statute twenty years old, and for the furiher reason 
that there is none, and there is no tendency of it toward this coun- 

try, because cooly emigration is punished by beheading in China. 
The Chinese immigration, while it affords a serious question to the 
people of the California coast, and I sympathize with certain of their 
feelings, has not, in my judgment, reached anything like the threat- 
ening proportions which have been represented. I am sorry it is 


| not distributed more throughout the country, for I appreciate the 


painfulness of my position in discussing a matter that does not im- 
mediately affect my own State at all, and I am willing to contribute 
to the charitable and sympathetic feeling for those who sincerely feel 
themselves aftlicted. 

Iam willing to regulate the immigration. I think the Chinese 
Government is willing. I am willing to limit it; to restrict it. I 
admit, nay more, I assert, the right of a government to defend itself 
against a hostile or dangerous immigration. It is a question of fact 
as to whether this is such. It is further a question for rightful con- 
sideration whether we are wisely legislating against it even if there 
be an evil. If we could suppose a bill that should admit only such 


financial system. * * * The whole system on which the American national | Chinamen as came with their families, and admit such only as came 


“ee is predicated is nothing but a gigantic fraud on the public and a gross 
absurdity when brought to the touchstone of scientitic reasoning. 


This to me is the acme of financial reasoning and arrives at the 
climax of wisdom in its conclusion. 

_Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the bill, but shall be far more impa- 
tient to vote for measures looking to the correction and remedying 
of the evils I have labored more to present for consideration than 


ne explain the taritf-commission bill, believing its passage 
ured, 


| with a purpose to permanently settle with us, admitting none to be 

citizens and voters unless they should be able to speak and reac 
| the English language, you certainly could defend such a bill with 
much more consistency than you can defend this bill as it stands 
with the clause forbidding naturalization, because that makes no 
distinction upon the ground of merit or education or intelligence or 
patriotism. It simply excludes a man by reason of his race or color, 

| and we have said as emphatically as we could to the world that no 

| man should be excluded for that reason. 
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An exclusion based purely upon race or color is unphilosophical, 
unjust, and undemocratic. For the purposes of ny argument I do 
pot care what you make the restrictions, but make them such as may 


he overcome, and then apply them to one race or to all races if you | 


choose. When you say that aman is excluded because he is of a 
certain race or a certain color, that is something from which he can 
never recoy er by his own efforts, and, as 1 say, it is not only contrary 
to our tiftecnth amendment, but contrary to our whole tradition and 
policy. 

Possibly I could draw a bill that I should be willing to support, 
but it would not base a distinction upon the fact that a man isa 
laborer, which I consider an insult to labor all over the world, nor 
upon the fact that he belongs to any particular race. I should base 
it rather upon his moral and intellectual character and his purposes 
in coming to this country. 

You say these mep come and make a little money and go away and 


leave their famuties at home, where they support them cheaply ; and | 
I admit | 


that they compete with our laborers at a very small price. 
there is some force in it; but in answer to that I can say that the 
prices of labor are very high in California certainly, and I can say 
that one of the objections to this very Chinaman is that he is too 
shrewd in taking care of hisown interests. Therefore I am very sure 
that he isnot permanently going to labor for less wages than he can 
get; he will get all he can in theend. I think that objection is 
rather overstated ; too much weight is given to it, but it has some. 
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sioners that the Chinese anticipated not perhaps a diminution of the 
total number, but a temporary limitation, a restriction of one year 
or two years, or three years, or even, it is suid, to the extent of fiye 
years, or alternating years, the immigration so regulated by a certain 
number admitted each year that the total should not be increased in 
the country. 


I object very seriously to that section of the bill which prohibits 


| naturalization, and I have indicated perhapssafticiently my reasons, 





Mr. President, it is best for us to legislate in times of excitement | 


and under popular impulses rather in accordance with the principles 
that we have adopted in cooler days or when no imagined emergency 
was resting upon us, The general determination of this country after 
a hundred years of experiment in free government is different from 
that enacted in this bill. I beg leave to say that I think this Ameri- 
can Congress is acting under the intluence of a temporary passion 
and a prejudice that Il am sorry to say is not so temporary. 

It is not the first time in our history that we have felt these storm- 
waves of class and race prejudice. All of us of middle age here can 
well remember that it is but a comparatively short time, as it seems 
to us, since there was something more than a prejudice against a race 
of whom no politician now says any evil—against the Irish. All re- 
member that in some of the leading cities of the country their schools 
and convents were destroyed, I remember how Philadelphia was 
disgraced by the riots of the anti-Irish ; I remember how the neigh- 
borhood of even conservative Boston was disgraced by riots 

Mr. MORRILL. And Baltimore. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And Baltimore and other places. I remember 
further, when the prejudice not only went against the Irish but 
when it went against all men of foreign birth, and when a great 
party, asecret party, an oath-bound or promise-bound party—I never 
belonged to it, thank God—a secret party of some description, arose 
in this country and carried portions of it as by a tornado, base¢ 
upon a hatred and jealousy of the foreigner of all sorts. : 

The good sense, the democratic principle, the Christian principle 
of the American people may be trusted to ride over and put down 
all such temporary hatreds and prejudices. I have mistaken the 
country | love if it was intended to be a country of such sentiments. 
The prejudice against the French, the cultivated and generous and 
chivalrous French, who were our friends in the Revolution, was very 
great at certain periods in our history. I need not speak, of course, 
of another prejudice which we are overcoming; a prejudice against 
the Englishman and the very name of Englishman. The prejudice 
of class hatred and race hatred against the African has made the 
great chapters of our history. I did think until this bill arose that 
if there were any question in the world this people had discussed in 
the light of republican and Christian principle it was the question 
of race hatred. 

For purposes known to Him best, the Almighty permitted us to 
bring to this country hundreds of thousands, now millions of Afri- 
cans. It is not necessary that I should discuss the prejudices under 
which they were compelled to labor. I wish I could quote literally 
the words of Abraham Lincoln when he said, in substance, that for 
every drop of blood drawn from the back of the slave by the lash 
white men must shed another drop. We have done so, I think we 
have overdone it. We have upon the statute-book at least recov- 
ered from this. That hated, despised, and condemned and lashed 
African stands now asa freeman. He has occupied this Chamber ; 
he has occupied this seat; he is avoterand a citizen. He is spoken 
of with respect in all our debates, and if I could speak of executive 
sessions, Which I do not, I could tell of the high commendations given 
to individuals, eminent men among them. We are as nearly recoy- 
ered from that as a nation can well be after four years of awful war 
in which we made due atonement to Almighty God for our sins. 

I do not know but that Iam preaching. Tam a little too much, 
perhaps, of an old-fashioned Puritan, but I was taught to believe 
that a government not founded upon the truths of God was founded 
upon sand, and that it is unsafe to disregard them. 





This bill is vastly improved, but I hold it to be still a violation of 


the treaty, for as I read the reports of our commissioners concerning 
their conferences with the Chinese commissioners I do not under- 
stand that they were anticipating any such exclusion as even a ten 
years’ limitation. The utmost of which they speak is five years. 


The impression one gets from reading the reports of the commis- 





| or abetting the bringing in by water. 





It is undemocratic and un-American. 
very odious details in this measure. I casually referred to some of 
them yesterday. I find in the second section that the master of any 
vessel who shall knowingly bring within the United States or per- 
mit to be landed any Chinese laborer shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 and imprisonment for not more than a year, | 
find further in the eleventh section something I think contradictory 
to that, or which may perhaps require attention from the friends of 
the bill: 
That apy person— 


Not a master of a vessel alone ; he might be supposed to be more 


I object further to certain 


| guilty than anybody else, but— 


That any person who shall knowingly bring into or cause to be brought into the 
United States by land, or who shall knowingly aid or abet the same, or aid or abet 
the landing in the United States from any vessel of any Chinese person not law. 
fully entitled toenterthe United States, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000, and im: 
prisoned for a term net exceeding one year. 

The same term of imprisonment, but double the money penalty, 
The captain of the vessel may be fined $500 and imprisoned a year, 
but any citizen, which includes in its general term, of course, the 
master of the vessel also, shall be punished by a fine of $1,000 and 
imprisoned fora term not exeeeding one year. Mind, thisis not alone 
the bringing in of Chinese deliberately from China, 3,000 miles across 
the sea, when the captain knew well what he was doing all the time, 
or might well have known, oreught to have known; but it is know- 
ingly bringing in or causing to be brought in, or knowingly aiding 
or abetting the same. That isthe clause to which the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] instinctively objected yesterday as contrary to 
his reading of our doctrine of liberty as brought down from English 
law and history. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
suggest to him—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I think on a more careful reading he will 
see that he is mistaken in supposing that there is a difference in the 
quantity of penalty in these two cases. In the first case it applies, 
as he has correctly stated, in section 2, to the master of a vessel who 
knowingly brings in Chinese laborers, and he shall be punished, on 
conviction, by a fine of not more than $500 for each laborer so brought 
in. When you come to section 11, it is now so framed, as the com- 
mittee thought, as not to touch the master again; but, first, applies 
to bringing by land into the United States; and, secondly, to aiding 
It then provides that such a 
person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
tine not exceeding $1,000. Under that section, if one aids and abets 


Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me to 


| in landing twenty, fifty, one hundred Chinese laborers, it makes one 


single offense; whereas the second section is more intense in its pun- 
ishmeut, I submit to my friend, than the eleventh section is. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, but the eleventh section punishesany one who 
aids or abets in the landing in the United States from any vessel of 
‘‘any Chinese person,” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Therefore, if there be a hundred or more, is the 
aider and abettor punishable for but one offense, when the law 
threatens punishment for aiding the landing of ‘ any Chinese per- 
son?” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is mistaken, if he will pardon me. 
The lawis clear in a statement of that kind. It has been decided 
thousand times that if you aggregate a hundred persons they merely 
make the mass. In order to hold the master liable there for each 
person it is necessary to say so, as it is said in the second section. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then the Senator holds, and I bow to his judicial 
construction, that if I should aid or abet in the landing of a thou- 
sand I could be punished no more than the man who aided or abetted 
in the landing of one; I could be punished by a thousand-dollar tine 
and imprisonment not exceeding one year. 7 

By the way, the twelfth section provides that no Chinese person 
shall be permitted to enter the United States by land, and any ¢ hi- 
nese person found unlawfully within the United States shall be caused 
to be removed by the President. 

I should feel, I think, a sense of shame if I were called upon to 
explain that provision to an intelligent Chinaman or an intelligent 
citizen of any European government. I think I should have to say 
to him that my individual preference would have been to impose that 
duty upon a marshal or deputy marshal, or the collector of a port, 
or some officer of inferior importance ; but by this proposed statute 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States is made the captain of the 
hunters; he is compelled to cause those Chinamen to be removed. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 
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Mr. MILLER, of California. Does the bill say that the President | Mr. BUTLER. He would be here then. 
of the United States shall do this? | Mr. HAWLEY. He would not be here when I first saw him; he 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isail he would have to canse it to be done. I would be on the deck of the vessel. 
referred to the section which provides that it shall be done by diree- | Mr. BUTLER. He must be here when you invite him to your 
tion of the President. | house. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, That means that the President shall | Mr. HAWLEY. He would be on the deck of the vessel; I would 
make such needful rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and he | meet him beyond the harbor, three miles beyond Sandy Hook, if you 
may designate a marshal or any one else for the purpose. | please. I will make it aiding and abetting. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is to be done by the direction of the President. Mr. EDMUNDS. If my fricnd from Connecticut is really in earnest, 
He is the chief of police for that purpose, and ought to issue a code | as I presume he is not, in talking this kind of law, I should be glad 
of instruction to all the deputy marshals, and I suppose perhaps also | to say to him that I think he will find that. what aiding and abetting 
a proclamation, and an earnest request if not a command to me and | means in any unlawful enterprise, (granted that we declare it shall 
to you and to all of us to disclose a Chinaman, to catch him if we | not be lawful for a certain particular description of Chinese to come, ) 
could. I do not know but he would have authority to direct me as | is the entering into a scheme of bringing Chinese into the United 
a citizen, as part of the posse comitatus, to assist in arresting such a | States against the law and in spite of it, and in order to defy and 

| 
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person or to have something to do as a witness before the court to | evade the law. If the Senator wishes to do that, it is nerely beeause 
prove that he is unlawfully here. He would call a long time on me | he does not like the law and thinks it is uneonstitutional; but short 
before I should go under those cireumstances. It is too much like | of that he could not be convicted of aiding and abetting anybody. 
the old fugitive-slave law. I do not understand this aiding or abet- | Mr. HAWLEY. I do not pretend to measure my knowledge of the 
ting the landing of a.Chinaman. I am very sure if I were standing | law, criminal or civil, with the Senator from Vermont, but I venture 
on the wharf in San Francisco or in New York, and looking at the | to say that it is quite possible for one to make himself an aider and 
landing of passengers from a ship coming from no matter where to | abettor without going to China for that purpose. 


the land of liberty, of universal freedom, and where we are forbidden Mr. EDMUNDS. I think so. 

to exclude any man by reason of race, color, or previous condition | Mr. HAWLEY. 1 venture to say that it can be done on the street | 
of servitude from citizenship even, and if I should see coming down | or the wharf at New York. a 
the gang-plank some yellow men among the rest, [should not trouble Mr. BUTLER. It requires some overt act. i 
myself to inquire whether they had papers or not ; and yetifIshould | Mr. EDMUNDS. It requires both the intention and the act to 

hear anybody on board say, ‘‘ These men are not coming, I think, un- | defeat the law. 

der the law; I think they have not their permits, they have not | Mr. HAWLEY. Then. I say, make what limitations you please upon 

their passes,” (after the fashion of the old slave system,) and if I | it, men will aid and abet in spite of your law and in contempt of it 


should say, ‘‘ Very well, Ido not care,” I am quite sure I should be | and be justified by public sentiment eventually, as they were in the 
euilty of aiding and abetting the landing of those people. I think | case of violations of the fugitive-slave law, and that to a large por- 
under such a statute it would be my duty to inform the President of | tion of the country your law will be substantially a dead letter, as 
the United States, so that he might cause those people to be removed | being against the moral sentiment of the people. 
under his direction. I object to the expression “ laborer” without further specification 
Sir, do you suppose that you will get anybody to obey such a law | or description. Let this proposed statute be read a hundred years 
outside of the sand lots? We have made experiments like that. I | hence, dug out of the dust of ages and forgotten as it will be except 
referred casually to that yesterday. I refreshed my memory of a | for aline of sneér by some historian, and ask the young man not well 
bitter old time by looking at the fugitive-slave law of 1850. It is | read in the history of the country what was the reason for excluding 
not necessary to go into details, for that terrible law burned itself | these men, and he would not be able to find it in the law. He would 
into the memories of the people of that day; but it is extraordinary | find the Chinese laborer excluded for no cause except that he is a 
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| 


in its despotism. It provided— | laborer. Willthatanswerthe question? Is that in accordance with 

That any person who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent | the doctrines of the dignity of labor which we have taught? If he a % 
such claimant— | goes further for a reason, all he can find is in the preamble, where it 3 
dsninn | says that the coming of Chinese laborers may endanger good order. ; 
=a aaaanin cht ti laa isis Settle bins cain in tabi * <> I think that is a monstrous preamble. I should have supposed that a 
shall aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service or labor as aforesaid, directly when the commltree had time for sober second thought and amended . 
or indirectly, to escape from such claimant, * * or shall harbor or conceal | this bill they would have in some way modified it in that respect. 4 


such fugitive— 


{Mr. FARLEY rose.] J] know it is quoted from the treaty. 
° ° *, ° . . e > “VY ‘ ‘ wa ar > Lane . ¢ it » 
Shall permit him to sit in ashed in the back yard or lie there over | _ 5 k oo: a a a to remark to the Senator that if the 
night and give him a crust of bread. Any such person— student a hundred years hence should read the law, the chances are 
ooh ‘iti 3 : ; = oe : that he would also read the treaty, in which it is provided that such 
shall, for either of said offenses, be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000, anc legislation may be had as is set forth in the bill. 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. 


= mes) y i bid Mr. HAWLEY. It may be, but the treaty does not disclose any 
he penalty was not so great asit is to be in the case of aiding and | good philosophical or economic reason for it. It says this immigra 
abetting the unlawful landing of aChinaman. Moreover, when the | tion endangers the peace of the country, the good order of the coun- 
hue and ery was raised against the black man the law said: | try, but there is no explanation of the reason why it endangers good 
And all good citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist inthe prompt and | order, 
eflicient execution of this law, whenever their services may be required, as afore- | Mr, EDMUNDS. 
said, for that purpose. 


I might make a suggestion to my friend from 
Connecticut, if it would not disturb him, on this point. 


The marshal was authorized to call out the posse comitatus, to call Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 


upon the bystanders and good citizens of every community to aid Mr. EDMUNDS. As I think he knows, I agree in his general no- 
him, and they were subject to penalty if they did not go. I justify | tions about the value of universal humanity ; but history does seem 


my reference yesterday to the pending bill as analogous somewhat | to prove that good order on the Pacific coast has been disturbed, to 
in its general character and in its antagonism to Christianity and | put it from his point of view and mine, not by the misconduct of 
humanity, and in its non-conformity to old-fashioned English laws, | some Chinese laborer or gang of Chinese laborers, but by the sand- 
to the fugitive-slave act. lot people, who have raided Chinatown and have upset everything 
Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if the words ‘aiding and | with cruelty and wrong. That therefore endangers the good order 
abetting” have not a very well-recognized meaning in the criminal |‘of the community. It does not make any difference which class of 
law of this country ? | the community it is that disturbs the public peace, the public peace 
Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly, I suppose they have, and I will confess | is disturbed and if you can save it by giving time for reason to 
that I do not precisely remember what it is. I am not sure but that | restore itself and passion to cool, is it not wise ? 
I will make my case a little stronger; I will suppose myself stand-| Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Vermont has not at all modified 
ing upon the wharf, and, if you choose, giving my hand to a Chinese | what I was saying or my impression of it. The student will read 
man or woman coming down the gang plank, and being informed by | the expression ‘“‘ endangers good order,” and his first thought will 
the Chinaman that he had no pass or certificate I invite him home | be that the people who were coming here were very bad. 
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to dinner in my house. I will make it aiding and abetting. | Mr. EDMUNDS. Then he will not be a philosophical student. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator certainly has not read the law-books, | Mr. HAWLEY. That is what the preamble says. 


or he would not put that construction upon it. | Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, no, 
Mr. HAWLEY. Then I will say that I did aid and abet. Will Mr. HAWLEY. Let us see: 

the gentleman give me his own definition of aiding and abetting? | Whereas in the opinion of the Government ef the United States the coming of 
I should be very happy to have the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- | Chinese laborers to this country endangers the good order of certain localities 
MUNDS ] tell me what aiding and abetting isif it be not physical assist- | Within the territory thereof. 

ance, as housing and feeding and moral approval also. I willsuppose | Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not the people who come who endanger it 
that the moment such a Chinaman landed 1 take him to my house | of themselves, but itis the act of coming. That doesnot imply that 
and give him a free dinner, tell him that I thank God he came to my | it is the act of the people who come, but that the fact existing of 
country, teach him what the flag means, and read the Declaration of | their coming here produces a disturbance. We all know that it does 
Independence to him, and ask him tosend for his wife and children. | producea disturbance; but I believe with my friend, in general, that 
Would not that be aiding and abetting ? it is without their fault, 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Vermont, I understand, believes 
that it is without the fault of the Chinese ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In general I think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think any stranger to this history reading the 
preamble would say that the fault does not appear on the face of it 
to lie with the Chinaman. It appears to be a fact that if the Chi- 
nese laborers come here, somebody on our soil will trespass upon the 
personal rights and natural rights of the Chinaman, which is the 
tact. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let us protect the Chinamen by having 
them hold up a little while until they get over their trouble, 

Mr. HAWLEY. But unless there be some reason beyond that our 
first duty is to compel the people on our own shore to obey the law. 
That is the first question; it is not to say that these sand-lot riots 
are to be excused. 
the country would be excused upon that ground, A statesman and 
an executor of the laws of this country has no right to begin by the 
removal of the innocent party. I protest against that doctrine. I 
had my first lesson in the putting down of mob law during the thea- 





ter riots of New York in 1849, when as a youth I was in and out of 


the theater both of the riotous nights, and I was never more proud 


of the execution of law in my country as when I heard the rattle of 


musketry under the windows of the theater and stood there close to 
the wall and watched the shooting down of twenty-five of the mob. 
Tt went the second night with the greatest satisfaction to the theater 
because Mr. Macready was invited by the leading citizens of New 
York to come there and repeat his performance, though under the 
view of the Senator from Vermont Macready should have been re- 
moved from New York because his coming the second night was 
going to endanger the good order of society. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘TheSenator isentirely mistaken, and he entirely 
misrepresents me, without meaning to doit. Mr. Macready had a 
natural right, under the law as it stood, to go where he did and do 


The mobs of California or of any other part of 


what he did, and probably it was a wise thing forlaw and good order | 
that all the forces which he and his friends and the law could mus- | 


ter should carry it out. 
right to come to this country at all. 
whole case is gone. It turns upon ourown judgment of what is wise 
for our own welfare. If that be so, the foreigner having no natural 
right to come, if his coming produces, with no fault of his, a riotand 
discontent of wicked men on any coast, be it East or West, that dis- 
turbs the peace and good order of innocent men as well and upsets 
society, then I say it is wise for that society to hold up a little while 
and see what can best be done next. That is the distinction. 
my friend sees it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
tween us. 
compel the rioter to be silent, that the law-makers may have time 
to consider whether they will exclude the men hereafter or not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
exist in any other country 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is dodging the question. 
a “ nihilist or any other criminal.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know, but we are on the principle of the ques- 
tion whether the Government can say to any foreigner, ‘‘ Wait until 
we can get our own state of society so that it may be willing to re- 
ceive you.” 
all other people who do not agree with him, chooses to say, “It isa 
little too hot for us in Russia, or Germany”—or wherever it may be, 


That is not the precise point of difference be- 





The nihilist, the murderer of kings and princes, and of 


I maintain that no foreigner has a natural | 
If Iam wrong about that, my | 


I hope | 


I hold the first duty of a decent government to be to | 


So that if the nihilist or whatever criminal may | 
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question of consideration was raised and asking what was the con- 
dition of public sentiment on the Pacific coast, and the Senator who 
was anxious to bring the bill up said there was a condition of very 
great excitement over there, and there was danger of riot, and that 
was considered an argument in the Ameriean Senate in favor of imme- 


_ diately bringing up the bill for consideration. The American Senate 


should have said, ‘‘The consideration of this question is postponed 
one month. General Sherman, keep order on the Pacitic coast, They 
raise the question of riot or no riot; we will have no debate on that 
question.” That is what the American Senate ought to have said. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator I suppose refers to the remark I made 
in the Senate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not remember really who it was; I remem- 
ber that it came from that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. FARLEY. At the time the proposition was made to refer the 
veto message and bill to the Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
the original bill had been vetoed, I stated as an objection to such a 
reference that the people on the Pacific coast were anxious and ex- 
cited over the proposed veto and that there was perhaps danger of 
violence, violence having been heretofore resorted to in my Stute; 
but the better classes of people, all classes, not the sand-lotters that 
my friend from Connecticut refers to, but the most respectable peo- 
ple in that State, united in order to avoid that state of things; and 
I stated that the excitement there was so great that they were afraid 
of violence in the midst of that great turmeil. 

I want to correct the Senator in another statement which he made 
in regard to the sentiment of the people of the Pacific coast, and 
particularly of California. The feeling there is not confined to the 
element that he has referred to, the sand-lot element. It extends 
throughout the entire State, embracing all classes, merchants, farm- 
ers, lawyers. The mayor of the city of San Francisco, a leading 
Republican, a man who has been probate judge and county judge of 
that city for years and years, publishes to the world his views upon 
this subject, and does not go further than the people the Senator 
refers to, who have been sand-lotters, except in their violent way of 
expressing themselves. The people of that State, 152,000 out of 
161,000 voters, voted against the further immigration of Chinese 
into this country and excluding those who are here if we could do 
so legitimately under the forms of law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam well aware that a majority of the people of 
Calitornia love peace and will obey the law; but they are not the peo- 
ple to whom I refer. It runs through all of the gentleman’s own 
statement just made that there is an element in California of which 
he was afraid, and he had good reason to anticipate the open, defi- 
ant violation of law if we did not act speedily upon this subject. 

Mr. FARLEY. I did not say that I was afraid of any particular ele- 
ment of the State. The whole people of the State were alarmed for 
fear that there would be riot or violence. I did not say by whom; 


| I did not say by the sand-lotters or any other class of people. 


The Senator says | 


the socialist, the communist in Paris says, ‘‘ The Republic cannot | 
stand us any more, and it is too hot for us here; we will now all | 


” 


emigrate to the United States.” They come. The people of New 
London and Burlington, and so on, do not want that sort of people ; 
they are not their kind, and they are discontented at it. Now, my 
friend says, if I understand him, ‘‘ Letthem come in; donot stop to 
inquire the propriety of their coming, but first let them come in 
peace, and establish themselves and their doctrines, and then con- 
sider the matter.” Ido not agree to that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam glad the Senator does not, because I do not 
know anybody so foolish as to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is the same case exactly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. I was not talking of men known as 
the political thugs of the world, universal conspirators and mur- 
derers, nor was I speaking of criminals of any arene. I was 
speaking of a peaceable, industrious, too economical and careful 
class of people, who come to this country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it comes to a mere question of expediency. 
You have to judge first. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a question of expediency whether we will 
exclude them ornot. They are not criminals. 
according to all men’s testimony, not doing anything themselves to 
disturb the peace of any community. 
treaty with the same right to protection that Macready hail. They 
labor. They labortoomuch. They work. They work too cheaply ; 
they save too much money, and therefore certain people in this coun- 
try are so dissatisfied with their coming that they raise riots and 
threaten greater riots. 

What did I see on the floor of the Senate? I saw a Senator argu- 
ing in support of this bill and another Senator rising when the 


Mr. HAWLEY. I will not bring the gentleman into such a con- 
dition as to prejudice him with the sand-lotters, if Ican help it. He 
has just said and repeated it that the people of that coast were greatly 
apprehensive that a certain element known as sand-lot people would 
break out into open violence if we did not act speedily. He has said 
that three times over now. That is all I said to begin with. ButI 
have prolonged these remarks fourfold beyond what I intended. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator sits down I want to call his atten- 
tion to one point that he has not noticed, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. I marked several points in the bill, 
but I did not care to prolong the debate, 

Mr. FRYE. Section 10 is the most outrageous one of the whole 
lot; under which, if Mr. Low, of New York, sendsa ship worth $100,000 
to China to buy tea, and the master of the ship takes a Chinaman 
and brings him into San Francisco, the master may be fined $500 and 
imprisoned one year, and in addition to that the vessel-owners are 


| punished by a fine of $100,000; that is, a forfeiture of the ship with- 


They are confessedly, | 


They are here under,a solemn | 


| on this copy of the bill particularly. 


out any remedy whatever. ; 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thank the Senator. I had marked that section 
I call attention to that again: 

That every vessel whose master shall knowingly violate any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed forfeited to the United States, and shall be liable to 
seizure and condemnation in any district of the United States into which such ves- 
sel may enter or in which she may be found. 

The man who knowingly brings one Chinaman over here illegally 
is to be fined $500 and imprisoned one year, and the $200,000 clipper 
ship is liable to seizure and forfeiture. , 

Mr. President, these things overleap themselves. When this ques- 
tion was taken up yesterday, I took the bill and silently thought * they 
have really moditied the bill a good deal now, and I will read along 
patiently and try to avoid saying another word on this question ; 
1 am overridden; I am temporarily in the minority, but I can wait. 
I read on, and read on, until I came to these provisions, and then 
I uttered five lines of denunciation—I could not help it. 1 leave 
the bill to posterity for its condemnation. I plant myself here now, 
this moment, on the ground of unconditional hostility and denun- 
ciation. I will make no terms with it now or elsewhere here or 
hereafter, at any time. 
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SPEECH 
OF 
HON. WALPOLE G. COLERICK, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 328) to provide for the sale of the lands of the Miami Indians 
in Kansas. 


Mr, COLERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill affects the rights and involves the inter- 
ests of a large number of Miami Indians residing in the Congressional 
istrict which I have the honor to represent, and as the bill in its 
present form ignores their rights and extinguishes their interests in 
the lands referred to in the bill, it becomes my duty to oppose its pas- 
sage, unless it is first amended so as to protect their rights and guard | 
their interests. 

L ask the attention of the House for a few moments until I briefly 
state the reasons upon which my opposition to the bill rests. 

By the provisions of a treaty made on the 6th day of November, 
ig3s, by the United States with the Miami tribe of Indians, then a 
powerful tribe, who held and oceupied the territory which now con- 
stitutes a large portion of Northern Indiana, the tribe ceded to the 
Government a vast area of land, and as a part of the consideration 
to be paid for the same the United States, by the tenth article of the 
treaty, stipulated, in the language of the treaty, ‘‘ to possess t he tribe 
of, and guarantee to them forever, a country west of the Mississippi 
River to remove to and settle on when the said tribe may be disposed 
to emigrate from their present country, and that guarantee is hereby 
pledged. * * * And when the said tribe shall have emigrated 
the United States shall protect the said tribe and the people thereof 
in their rights and possessions against the injuries, encroachments, 
and oppressions of any person or persons, tribe or tribes whatsoever.” 

See Revision of Indian Treaties, page 5047.) 

The next treaty was made November 28, 1840, and proclaimed June 
7.1841. By the tirst article of this treaty the tribe ceded tothe United 
States all of the remaining lands then owned by the tribe in Indiana, 
and the United States by the twelfth article of the treaty, in part 
consideration for the cession so made, set apart and assigned to the 
tribe for their occupancy a tract of land therein described west of 
the Mississippi River, and estimated to contain 500,000 acres, to which 
the tribe agreed to remove within five years. (Revision of Indian 
Treaties, pages 510, 5117.) 

The last treaty was made June 5, 1854. By its first article the 
tribe ceded and conveyed to the United States the 500,000 acres 
which had been so assigned and set apart to them, ‘‘ excepting and 
reserving therefrom 70,000 acres for their future homes,” and by the 
second article of this treaty it was provided that the lands so re- 
served shall be surveyed, and within four months after the approval 
of the survey “ each individual or head of a family of the Miami tribe 
now residing on said lands shall select, if a single person, 200 acres, 
and if the head of a family a quantity equal to 200 acres for each 
member of the family.” 

By the same article of the treaty it was provided “that if by 
reason of absence or otherwise any single person or head of a fam- | 
ily entitled to land as aforesaid shall tail to make his or her selec- 
tion within the period prescribed, the chiefs of the tribe shall proceed 
to select the lands for those thus in default ;” and it was also further 
provided that ‘“‘after all the selections shall have been made, the 
chiefs shall further proceed to select in a compact body and contig- 
uous to the individual reservations the residue of the 70,000 acres, 
* * * which body of land shall be held as the common property 
ofthe tribe, * * * provided, that if any single person or family 
entitled to land shall have been overlooked or wrongfully excluded, 
and shall make the fact appear to the satisfaction of the chiefs, such 
person or family may, with the approbation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, receive their quantity by the-rule prescribed in this 
article out of the tract to be thus selected and held as the common 
property of the tribe.” 

At the time of the making of the treaty of 1840 all the members of 
the tribe resided in Indiana, and afterward, in 1846, a large number 
of them went to the State of Kansas, where the reservation was lo- 
cated, and took possession of it, but more than one-half of the tribe 
remained in Indiana, where nearly all of them still reside. Those 
who went to Kansas received their allotments of land, consisting 
of two hundred acres each, while those who remained in Indiana, 
*xcepting certain ones to whom I will hereafter refer, have been 
lenied the right to participate in the division of the lands by the 

\ction of the chiefs of the tribe, who refused to recognize their right 
lo receive allotments of lands, although the treaty expressly declared 
that “if by reason of absence or otherwise any single person or head 
ola funily shall fail to make his or her selection within the period 
'tiue prescribed, the chiefs of the tribe shall proceed to select lands 


ior those 








thusin defanit.” This imperative duty the chiefs failed and | 





refused to perform, and now it is proposed by this bill to sell the 


| lands unallotted and pay the proceeds arising from their sale to those 


Indians who received their allotments, and thereby wrongfully ex- 


| clude and unjustly deprive the Indians residing in Indiana from 


making selections of lands or participating in the distribation of the 
money arising from their sale. 

The Miami Indians as a tribe no longer exist, as their tribal rela- 
tions were abolished by an act of Congress passed March 3, 1873. 
(See United States Statutes, volume 17, page 631.) By reason of this 
statute the allotments of lands to which the Indians residing in In- 


diana are entitled cannot now be made in the manner provided by 


| the treaty, as the Miami Indians are no longer recognized by the 


Government as a tribe, and those who went to Kansas have since 
united with other tribes, and have not maintained a separate tribal 
existence, and have no chief clothed with legal authority to execute 
the power conferred and perform the duty imposed by the treaty in 
making assignments of lands to absentees, and, therefore, in order to 
make allotments to them it becomes necessary for Congress to confer 
authority to do so upon some other person or power. The question 


| to be decided arises out of the construction to be given to the pro- 


visions of the treaty, whether or not those members of the tribe 
who reside in the State of Indiana are entitled to receive allotments 
of these lands. 

That they are entitled to receive such allotments has been deter- 
mined by Congress, by an act approved June 12, 1858. (See United 
States Statutes, volume 11, page 332.) The Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized and directed to place upon the pay-roll of the Miami 
Indians of Indiana the names of alarge number of Indians residing 
in that State who prior to that time had been excluded from the 
roll, and cause annuities to be paid to them thereafter the same as 
those then on the roll; and it was also provided in the statutes to 
which I have referred ‘‘that the Secretary of the Interior is also 
authorized and directed to cause to be located for such persons, each, 
200 acres of land out of the 70,000 acres reserved by the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1854 with the Miamis, to be held by such per 


| sons by the same tenure as the locations of individuals are held 


which have been made under the third article of said treaty.” 

And thus Congress construed the treaty, and determined that 
Miami Indians residing in Indiana were entitled to receive allot- 
ments of these lands, and directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
make them, and he, in obedience to the mandate of this law, did 
afterward make the allotments to them as directed to do, and no 
one has ever disputed their right to hold the lands so allotted. 

It is true that afterward the names of those persons who were so 
placed upon the pay-roll were stricken therefrom by means of an 
opinion rendered by the Attorney-General, to whom the question was 
referred as to the power of Congress to add additional names to the 
pay-roll in the face of an express provision of the treaty prohibiting 
it from being done. While their right-to be placed upon the pay- 
roll was denied by reason of the mandatory provision of the treaty, 
which expressly declared that they should not be placed on the roll, 
yet no question was raised or presented, and none has been since 
then, as to their right to participate in the division of the lands, 

I also desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that see- 
tion 7 of the act of March 3, 1873, to which act the bill under con- 
sideration refers and relates, provides: 

That the provisions of this act sliall not in any way affect the rights or claims 
of those individual Miamis or persons of Miami blood or descent who are named 
in the corrected list referred to in the Senate amendment to the fourth article of 


the treaty of June 5, 1854, or their descendants. (See United States Statutes, 
volume 17, page 633.) 


The Indians referred to in the provision of the act which I have 


| just read are those residing in the State of Indiana, and I have em- 


bodied this provision in the amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas, [Mr. HASKELL, } who, as chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, hascharge of this bill. The amend- 
ment was carefully prepared by me and presented to him, which he 
accepted and has offered the same in accordance with his promise to me, 
The amenument so prepared and offered has an additional provision 
that the question whether these Indians are entitled to receive 
allotments of lands or participate in the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of the lands shall be submitted to the 
Attorney-General for his opinion, and if he decides that they have 
such right, then that the Secretary of the Interior, out of said pro- 
ceeds, shall pay to each of said persons in money a sum equal to the 
value of 200 acres of said lands as appraised for sale. 

Under an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1873, a large quan- 
tity of the unallotted lands have been sold, and this bill is to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to sell the quantity yet remaining 
unsold. For the purpose of ascertaining the quantity unsold and 
other information in relation to these lands, I addressed a letter to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the subject, and in his answer 
to me he says: 

Under the treaty of June 5, 1854, there were set aside as a reserve for the Mi- 
amis 70,633.55 acres of land; of this 60,025.58 acres were patented to 300 members, 
including the 73 above referred to— 

Meaning the ones to whom allotments were made by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the act of June 12, 1858, to which I have referred— 


| of the tribe between the ratification of the treaty and the year 1870, thus leaving 
| 75 persons of the original roll of 1854. of 302 names, to whom no allotments have 


been made. 
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3y the act of March 3. 1873, Statutes 17, page 6317, the Secretary of the Interior | 


was directed to have the unallotted lands and the school sections, 10,607.97 acres, 
appraised and sold. The appraisement was made and approved October 30, 1873, 
and 3,293.55 acres were then sold. On February 7, 1874, there was sold at auction 
120 acres additional, leaving 7,194.42 acres undisposed of. Of this last amount 
404.64 acres have been settled on, and one-third of the purchase-money paid, and 
4,416.74 acres have been settled upon but no entries made. 

You also state that a number of persons embraced in the list of 1854 have never 
received allotments, and ask *‘ What is necessary to be done by them in order to 
obtain the same!" As these lands have been opened to sale and settlement by 
the act last above referred to, it would be necessary for Congressional action to be 
taken covering their cases. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed by this letter that but a small 
quantity now remains unallotted and unused, but I am informed 


that the proceeds which were realized from the sale of those lands | 


that were sold by the Secretary of the Interior has not been distrib- 
uted, and it is for the purpose of reaching this money, as well as 


that which will be received by him from the sale of the residue of | 


the lands, that my amendment, presented by the gentleman from 
Kansas, [Mr. HASKELL, ] was prepared and offered, which amend- 
ment is in these words: 


Amend by adding after section 3 the following 

“Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act shall not in any way affect the rights o1 
claims of those individual Miamis or persons of Miami blood or descent who are 
named in the corrected list referred to in the Senate amendment to the fourth 
article of the treaty of June 5, 1854, or their descendants. And before the pro- 
ceeds which have been or may be hereafter realized from the sale of said lands 
shall be applied for any purpose, or distributed, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall obtain the opinion of the Attorney-General as to what rights or interests, if 
any, said persons have or had in and to said lands; and if in his opinion they are 
or were entitled to have parcels of said lands allotted to them, under the provisions 
of said treaty, and failed to receive the same, then said Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to each of said persons, out of the a 
ceeds of the sale of said lands as aforesaid, a sum equal tothe value of two hundred 


acres of said lands, as appraised for the purpose of making said sale, for and in lieu | 


of their interest in said lands, and that of the surplus of said proceeds which may 
then remain, if any, that they receive their pro rata share thereof the same as 
other members of said late tribe of Miami Indians.’ 


The wisdom of submitting this question to the Attorney-General 


is demonstrated by the result which occurred when the question of 


the right of Congress to add additional names to the pay-roll to 
which I have referred was submitted to him. He decided that the 


names so added, and which had then been on the roll for about ten | 


years, must be stricken therefrom, which was done, and now a bill is 
pending in this House for the relief of the persons who were prop- 
erly on the roll, and whose money was taken to pay those who were 
improperly placed thereon, and by which bill they seek to recover 
the amount of the money which was during those ten years wrong- 
fully paid to others. It involves thousands of dollars, which the 
Government in honesty and justice must repay. Safety to the Goy- 
ernment and justice to these Indians require the adoption of the 
amendment which has been offered, and I hope that it may be 
adopted. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. CHESTER B. DARRALL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. DARRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my intention or desire to engage in 
the debate on the bill under discussion. 
is not one that, it appears to me, admits of any extended discussion 
or should admit ofany great difference of opinion among those who 
only desire the greatest good to the greatest number of our people, 
and no unfair or unjust discriminations, either in favor of or against 
any of the great industries of the country. 


But the members of the committee reporting this bill, and others | 


who have spoken, following them, have gone into a discussion of 


the tariff question to its fullest extent, and in its bearings on all the | 


industries of the country—agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing. Under such circumstances, representing as I do an agricult- 
ural constituency, whose two principai productions are directly af- 
fected, I feel it my duty to briefly give my reasons for supporting 
the tariff-commission biil, and to state‘as near as I may be able to 
do so the views of the people whom I represent, the sugar and rice 
planters, and the laborers on those plantations, on this whole ques- 
tion of tariff and protection—protection not only to the products 
of the rich alluvial lands of that State but protection to the laborers 
on those lands against the slave labor of Cuba and the cooly labor 
of China and India. 


The proposed measure | 
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Let me refer first to the measure under discussion and state my 
| reasons for believing that it is wise and judicious and should be 
| adopted by Congress. I may be indulged, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 

for a few moments in calling the attention of the committee to the 
| bill under discussion, the proposal to create a commission to whom 
| this subject of a revision of our tariff laws and regulations may he 

referred. Gentlemen who have preceded me in this debate have fo; 
the most part, in their anxiety to discuss the whole questions of rey 
enue and tariff, lost sight of the bill simply to create a commission 
now under discussion. And of all the speeches so far made only one 
| that of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TOWNSEND,] has been con- 
fined to the wisdom and justice of obtaining the views of a commis- 
sion of experts representing all the industries of the country, and 
these views obtained by a thorough investigation made on the 
ground before action be taken by Congress. 

Let us look at the bill and its provisions. Section 1 provides for 
the appointment of a “ tariff commission,” composed of nine mem- 
bers; section 2 provides for their compensation and traveling ex- 
penses; and sections 3 and 4, defining their duties and powers, and 
| the time of making their report, are as follows: 

Src. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult. 
ural, commercial, mercantile, mannfacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 

| the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a 
judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all 
interests; and for the purpose of fully examining the matters which may come 
before it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered to 
visit such different portions and sections of the country as it may deem advisable, 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall make to Congress final report of the results 
of its investigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, not later 
than the first Monday of December, 1882; and it shall cause the testimony taken 

| to be printed from time to time and distributed to members of Congress by the 
Public Printer, and shall also cause to be printed for the use of Congress two 

thousand copies of its final report, together with the testimony. 


The above act is the one we are discussing, and asI said at the 
| outset it seems to me that its passage would be wise and judicious, 
| and Iam at a loss to understand the opposition that has been made 
| to it on any other ground than the fact that it comes from our friends 
/ on the other side of the House, of whom it has been said they learn 
| nothing and forget nothing. For six years they had complete con- 
| trol of the legislation of this House, and on this question of tariff 

showed conclusively that they had learned nothing by being wit- 
| nesses of the unparalleled prosperity of the country under a policy 
of protection. And now that it is proposed to secure for our guid- 
ance on this all important question of a revision of the tariff the 
views and opinions of a commission representing all the various in- 
dustries of the country, to the end that exact and equal justice may 
be done to each and all, we find our Democratic friends in opposition. 
| Their failure of the last six years has learned them nothing, and 

their course on this measure is evidence that they forget nothing. 
| Jn listening to the various speeches frem that side of the House I 
have been surprised to find so few objections to the actual bill undei 
| discussion. The inequalities, iniquities, and injustice of the present 
tariff has been the burden of their theme, and but little has been 
said, nothing really of any weight, against this plan of securing 
before action all the light possible to be obtained on the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the practical side of the ques- 

tion. Let us consider what the effect of the appointment of the pro- 
posed commission will have on the duties and labors of this Congress 
and on the probability of our being able to accomplish that which 
| all admit to be both desirable and necessary, a change or revision of 
| the existing tariff laws. 
This Congress, elected November, 1880, met in session December, 
| 1881, and has been in continuous session ever since. The committees 
| were not appointed in time to do any work till after the holiday re- 
Our Committee on Ways and Means, appointed from members 
| of most experience and service of greatest length, have as the result 
of their labors up to this date reported by a majority of their mem- 
bers this bill,and have urged upon the House in able and exhaustive 
speeches its passage. They have shown us the absolute necessity, 
if we desire action by this Congress, of the passage of this bill and the 
| creation of this commission, whose duties shall be as specitied in the 
sections I have quoted, to consider the whole subject, to visit differ- 
ent sections of the country, to print and distribute to Senators and 
members of Congress from time to time during the summer the result 
of their investigation and inquiries, and to report the final result of 
these inquiries with all the testimony taken on or before the first 
Monday in December next. 

They have said to us that it is not possible for their committee to 
do this work without the assistance of this commission of competent 
and experienced men specially appointed for this purpose. And, as 
I said, if we desire action it is the part of wisdom and common sense 
to follow the advice of our committee. Further than this, the same 
or a similar bill has been before the Senate, has received there the 
fullest discussion and consideration, and was passed by a large ma- 
jority, thus giving evidence that it is the opinion of that body—the 
Senate of the United States, representing the States themselves—that 
on this subject they desire this commission to be appointed, this in- 
vestigation to be had, and this report to be made before they pro- 
ceed to act on the question. 
| The Senate of the United States have said to us that they are not 
| prepared to act on this subject, that they desire time for further con- 





Cess. 








sideration, and that they desire the assistance in the investigation of 
this vital question of this commission of experts, representing all 
ndustries and all sections of the country. Now, while I claim that 
this House and each member thereof is the only and sole judge of its 
ind hisduty, still we must bear in mind that no act can become a law 
through one branch of Congress alone, and if we desire, as all claim 
we do, action by this Congress on the tariff question, if we mean to 
vceomplish something by the Forty-seventh Congress for the relief 
and good of the country, we must in our action consider what is likely 
«oy be the action of the other legislative branch of the Government. 
simply then, Mr. Chairman, the situation is this: the Senate have 
said to us that they are not prepared, without further information, 
to act on any bill that we might pass and send them. Our own com- 
mittee, charged under our rules with the special duty of preparing 
and presenting to the House all bills of this nature, have come before 
us, after considering the subject for several months, and tell us in their 
report that they are not able with the present light before them to 
pring into the House such a bill as they can recommend to our favor- 
able consideration, and, as I said, they ask us to adopt the Senate bill 
orasimilar one providing for the appointment of a commission. Un- 
der such circumstances what else is there for the House todo? Noth- 
ing but to pass the bill; the sooner the better; and but for the oppo- 
sition of our Democratic friends the commission bill would have 
heen alaw before this, and we would even now be receiving its benefits 
{rom the investigation being had of the industries of different sections 
of the country, their development and necessities. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, the appointment of this commission 
has commended itself to me as being the very wisest act we could 
do. It is provided that there shall be nine members of the commis- 
sion. We may presume that the President in making his appoint- 
ments to this important body will be governed by the peculiar fit- 
ness of each individual selected, not only that each one shall be 
thoroughly qualified for its duties, but shall represent and be qual- 
tied to speak for one or more of the great industries of the country. 
We may presume that all portions ef our great country will be rep- 
resented; that in making these selections the President will know 
neither North nor South, East nor West, but will select from each their 
wisest and best; that the firstand leading industry of the country, 
the source and foundation of our wonderful prosperity, our agricult- 
ural industry, will be represented by at least four members of the 
commission, selected from practical agriculturists of different parts 
of the country ; that our next greatest industry, our manufactures, 
may be represented, and also our commercial, mercantile, and min- 
ing interests. From the labors of such a commission, so constituted, 
visiting and inspecting different parts of the country, consulting 
with and taking the testimony of leading men of all our great in- 
dustries, we may, it seems to me, expect the best results. 

We may expect when we meet the first Monday in December next 
io have such evidence and such a report on which to act that this 
Congress ay proceed at once to establish a judicious tariff or re- 
vise the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests; may 
be able to make for the country a tariff law that will be permanent 
for at least a number of years, and till such time as our increasing 
population and changed condition may demand a new law. What 
we want now is no half-done work, but work that will stand for 
years. Nothing cripples and injures the business and industries of 
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thereon now amounts, in many cases, to an ad valorem duty of over 100 per cent.; 
while the ad valorem duties on manufactured articles have not been changed. The 
growing demands of trade have led, also, to the importation af iron and steel in 
forms and under designations not enumerated in the tariff, and the great dispropor 

tion between the specific and ad valorem duties is a constant stimulus to import 
ers to try to bring the merchandise under the ad valorem rate. This produces 
uncertainty, appeals from the action of collectors, and litigation, which prove em 
Larrassing to business interests as well as to the Government; and what is in 
stanced as the ease with iron and steel will be found to be the case with other ar 
—: An equalization of the tariff and a simplification of some of its details are 
needed, 


And in a letter to a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
[ Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, } from which I beg to quote, he speaks 
of specific articles as follows: 

SUGARS. 

The action of the Treasury Department in regard to the collection of duties 
upon sugars is based upon the order of Mr. Secretary Sherman, of September 2 
1879, which related to sugar claimed by the officers of the Government to have been 
artificially colored for the purpose of evading the duty due thereon by the Dutch 
standard. <A copy of that order is inclosed herewith. Some three hundred suits 
are now pending at the port of New York upon the question involved, and the 
claims therein amount to over one million two hundred thousand dollars, besides 
interest. One case was tried at New York, and the verdict was against the Gov 
ernment. The question was lately argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error, and it is expected that a decision will be reached at an 
early day. Considering the fact that the duties on sugar collected last year 
amounted to $43,000,000, or about 21 per cent. of the total revenue from customs 
the importance of some plan by which disputes can be avoided, and the proper 
duties collected, cannot be overrated. 

COTTON-TIES. 


Schedule E imposes duties ranging from 1} to 1} cents per pound, according to 
width and thickness, npon band, hoop, and scroll iron. A cotton-tie is a piece of 
hoop-iron which has been cut to the proper length of 11 feet to go around a cotton 
bale. In connection with the band is a buckle, designed to fasten both ends around 
the bale. Some of the bands as imported have the buckles riveted tothe end ot 
the band, while others have the buckle detached, to be placed on the end of the 
tie in the act of baling. 

The question in this class of cases is whether cotton-ties are to be classified as 
hoop-iron, or, as claimed by the importers, as a manufacture of iron not otherwise 
provided for, at 35 per cent. ad valorem. Under the present decisions the cotton 
ties which have the buckle permanently attached to the bands are admitted at 35 
per cent. ad valorem, while the bands not having the buckle permanently attached 
are Classified as hoop-iron. The courts have ruled against the classitication of the 
latter as hoop-iron and in favor of 35 per cent. ad valorem; and a case involving 
the question is now before the Supreme Court of the United States. The minimum 
rate of duty on hoop-iron is 14 cents per pound, or $28 per ton, while the duty at 
35 per cent., based on present prices in England, is about $13.50 per tou 


SILK AND COTTON GOODS. 

Under the act of February 8, 1875, (18 Stat., p. 307,) all goods made of silk, or 
of which silk is the component material of chief value, not otherwise named in the 
act, are liable to a duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem, provided they do not have asa 
component material 25 per cent. or over in value of cotton, flax, wool, or worsted 
If the goods have over 25 per cent. in value of either of these materials they are 
remanded for duty to the provisions of Schedule H. ; 

A large number of appeals have been taken on the question of fact whether 
goods have 25 per cent. or over of the named materials, and it seems unwise to have 
a double test for the classification of these goods, namely, silk, chief value, and 
then 25 per cent. in value of the named materials. 


WOOL KNIT GOODs, 


The question in this class of cases is whether such goods are dutiable under the 
provision in Schedule L, reproduced from the act of March 2, 1867, under which 


| they have been classitied by the Treasury Department both before and since the 


the country so much as the uncertainty in regard to what Congress | 


may do on this measure. We want wise, judicious, and final action 
that will give the country security for at least twenty years. 

And now a few words here as to the necessity of a change or revis- 
ion of our present tariff laws and regulations. It is well known to 
every member of this House that for several years the various Secre- 
taries ot the Treasury have called the attention of Congress to the 
pressing need of this revision in their annual reports, and, during the 
last Congress, Secretary Sherman appeared in person before the Com- 
luitteeon Waysand Means and urged immediate action. Heespecially 
irged action on that part of the law which regulates the collection 
of the duties on imported sugars, but Congress failed to take any 
ction, The necessity for some further law regulating the collection 


of duties on sugars arises from the fact that under the color or Dutch | 


standard of classification sugars are artificially discolored in making, 
ud then imported at much less than their proper grade, and the duty 
oilected instead of being 34 to 4 cents per pound is 24 or less than 
cents per pound. This the Secretary endeavored to remedy by the 
‘eof the polariscope, but the courts have decided that under the 
Was it now is he could not adopt any other than the color or Dutch 
‘tandard test, and, as a consequence, near $2,000,000 justly col- 
e( ted will have to be refunded and the gates will be wide open to a 
lurther continuation of this fraud on the Treasury, by importing 
igh grades of sugars artificially discolored so as to pay only the 
luty of the lower grades, 
On this necessity of a revision of the tariff I beg to quote from the 
ist annual report of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury. He 


‘AVS: 


“ ‘d Vision of the tariff seems necessary to meet the condition of many branches 
ol trade. : . 
oF 18 which formed the basis of the present tariff as to most of the articles im- 
porter 

“cir Various forms, had then a proper relation to the ad valorem duties imposed 


n the articles manufactured from those metals; but by a large reduction in the 


passage of the Revised Statutes, or whether they are dutiable under the provision 
in Schedule M for articles made on frames of whatever material composed, except 
silk and linen, at a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. One case involving the ques 
tion went to the Supreme Court, which decided in favor of the lower rate of duty 

The mandate was, however, subsequently stayed, and the case is now waiting a 
motion for permission for a reargument. Itis a very important question, involv 

ing large interests to importers and to domestic manufacturers of this class of 
goods. This question arose out of a blunder in the Revised Statutes, which re 

produced in Schedule M the paragraph referred to, and which had been repealed 
so far as concerns woolen goods, by the act of 1867 


STEEL BLOOMS. 

Schedule E, reproduced from the tariff act of 1864, provides for duties aceord 
ing to value on steel in ingots, bars, coils, and sheets. These duties range from 
24 cents per pound to 34 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. The first 
form of steel is an ingot. An ingot is cut into a number of pieces and rolled, and 
is then a bloom. Blooms are not named in the tariff, and it has been stated that 
at the time of the passage of the act of 1564 the name ‘“ blooms,’ as applied to 
steel, was not known in the United States ; at all events blooms are not named in 
the,law. The question arose in 1867 whether steel blooms were liable to the duty 
imposed on steel in ingots and bars, and it was held that they were not, but were 
dutiable under another provision in Schedule E for manufactures of steel not 
otherwise provided for. Against this decision appeals have been taken, based 
upon the ground that the article is not a manufacture of steel, but is dutiable at 
the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in Schedule E for steel in 
forms not otherwise provided for. It certainly is anomalous that steel in ingots 
which is the first form of steel. and bars, which is a more finished form, should be 
assessed with the high rate of duty imposed by the tariff, while the intermediate 
forms of steel in blooms should be subject only to a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem 
or 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is only about one-fourth of the duty on steel in 


| bars, according to the present prices of the materials abroad. 


That condition has materially changed since the enactment of the tariff | 


The specific duties imposed by that act, for instance, on iron and steel | 


There are some other articles specified on which, under the present 
law, it has not been found possible to fairly fix and collect the du 
ties, but I have quoted enough to show the losses to the Treasury 
and the difficulties under which our customs officers labor with the 
present law and regulations. Of course no exact estimate can be 
made of the loss in duties that should justly be paid, but I am in- 
formed by one of the best-posted officials of the customs branch of 
the Treasury Department that the annual Joss is at least $20,000,000. 
Besides this loss to the Government of its just dues, we must take 
into consideration the annoyance, loss, and detriment to the business 


of the persons engaged in the importation and sale of these various ar- 


‘es, especially of the cruder forms of iron and steel, the specific duty imposed | 


ticles, and the resort even to the courts to decide and settle disputes 


* 
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between the customs officials and citizens, which should all be 

avoided, and could be ifthe law was amended, made plain and spe- 
cific. 
If there be any one of our industries that has just cause of com- 
plaint against the present tariff it is the sngar-producing industry of 
Louisiana and other Southern States. If there be any of our people 
who can fairly ask from the Congress of the United States a change 
and revision of the existing tariff laws, it is those engaged in the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in the South and the serghum-cane and 
sugar-beets in the North and West. Let us look at the existing 
tariff and its manner of enforcement and effects, both in giving pro- 
tection to our sugar-producing industries, as also in defrauding the 
Treasury of large amounts of revenue. The present tariff differs 
from all former tariffs in providing that raw sugar, so called, that is, 
sugar under No. 13 Dutch standard in color, should be classed into 
six different grades, from No. 7 up to No. 13, according to the light- 
ness of color. Under all former tariffs the duty was levied as so 
much on raw or brown sugars, and so much on refined sugar. That 
is, as an instance, the duty from 1819 to 1830 was 3 cents on brown 
sugar and 12 cents on refined sugar, and so on up to the time the 
present tariff wasmade. But by it the Dutch standard of color alone 
and not quality or saccharine strength is made the test; and while | 
it is said that the duty on sugar is in proportion higher than on | 
| 


many other articles, being according to the tariff schedule about 623 
per cen?., it is not in reality over 40 or 45 per cent., because of the 
fact that sugars of a very high saccharine strength, which should | 
pay at least 60 or 70 per cent., by being discolored so as to grade low 
according to the color standard, pay only 30 to 40 per cent. ad valo- | 
rem; and therefore it is that the present, instead of being a high | 
protective tariff on sugar, is really comparatively the lowest on this | 
article that we have ever had, except perhaps from 1857 to 1861, | 
when the duty was only 24 per cent. ad valorem. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his last annual report, says this: 


The duties connected with sugar, molasses, and melada during the past fiscal 
year amount to $47,997,137, or nearly one-quarter of the whole amount of our rev- 
enues from customs. The difficulties attending the collection of these duties have 
largely occupied the attention of committees of Congress during several past years. 
The Dutch standard of color as applied to the apparent color of imported sugars 
is no longer a test of the saccharine strength or value for refining purposes. 


This fully bears out what I state, and shows the absolute necessity 
of going back to our old method of a uniform tariffon all raw sugar 
tested both by color and by the polariscope and chemical tests, this 
to include all sugar below No. 13, which may be considered the line | 
of division, and all above that to be classed as refined sugar and pay 
a higher duty in order to protect our refining industries. But to | 
further illustrate this branch of the subject I beg to call attention 
to the following table, showing the grades of sugar imported into 
this country for the year ending June 30, 18381: 


Statement showing the quantity of each grade of sugar and the total quantity 
of sugar of all grades imported into the United States and entered for 
consumption during the year ended June 30, 1881, not including sugar 









imported from the Hawaiian Islands under the reciprocity treaty. 
Description or grade. Pounds. came eens: 
Not above No. 7.........- rachael ots malealis a ie ainda 401, 626, 484 179, 298 | 
Above No. 7, and not above No. 10.................. 1,323, 451, 981 590, 827 | 
Above No. 10, and not above No. 13............ 142, 797, 277 63, 749 | 
Above No. 13, and not above No. 16.....-...-....-.- 1, 267, 216 566 | 
Above No. 16, and not above No. 20........-- , 12, 241 5 
Above No. 20, and all refined, loaf, lump, crushed, 
powdered, and granulated. ....-..-..- Shahkk ste bub kee 18, 699 8 | 
Total dutiable............. 1, 869, 173, 898 | 834, 453 


According to this table it is shown that nearly all the sugar brought 
into this country is of the lowest grades, below No. 10 in color. It 
is entirely safe to say that 90 per cent. of this low-grade sugar ac- 
cording to color-test is of a much higher grade according to a saccha- | 
rine test. And therefore it is that while sugar producers are charged 
with receiving the highest protection of any agricultural product, 
in reality the protection is lower than on many otherarticles. The 
present tariff is unfair, unjust, and unsatisfactory to the sugar-pro- | 
ducing industry, and they desire such a revision and amendment as 
will give them in fact what they now have the credit of receiving, 
that is 62} per cent., instead of 35 to 45 per cent. Under such a 
tariff, instead of sending abroad yearly nearly one hundred millions 
in gold to purchase the slave-grown sugar of the West India Islands, 
at least half of that sum could be saved to the country, because at 
least half of the sugar consumed can be produced from our cane-fields 
in Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. More than this sugar | 
would be furnished at cheaper rates than ever before in the history | 
of our country. 

This bill, therefore, receives my heartiest support, because I am | 
entirely satis ied that a revision made and based on the investiga- 
tion and repo.t of such a commission will give to the sugar-produc- 
ing interests of the section I represent and of other portions of the 
country protection fairly and justly of at least 624 per cent. and 
not as now, of 30 to 45 per cent., with continual openings for fraud, 
and will at least retain the present duty on rice, the other important 
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production of that section. The sugar and rice producers of the 
country ask no more in the way of protection than is granted to al] 


| other industries, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, but 


they do ask and insist on two things: first, that any duty levied 


| shall give actual protection to the full amount claimed by the sched- 


ule on a basis of quality as well as color, and not an apparent high 
protection which is in reality very low; and second, that some fina] 
action be had fixing the rates of duty on these articles of sugar and 
rice for a term of years. One of the greatest drawbacks to the pros- 
perity and advancement of the sugar andrice industries of the South 
has been the continual tinkering at the tariff by Congress and the 
fear arising therefrom of legislation inimi¢al to those industries, 
The production of sugar, the planting, cultivation, and making into 
sugar of the canes requires an immense outlay of capital, and requires 
large credits which can only be based on a permanent investment 


| and income. 


The reclaiming of the rich alluvial lands of our southern coasts 
the best rice-producing lands in the world, can only be done at large 
expense, and in order to be successfully carried on must have the 
products of those labors and that expense protected, if it be protected 
at all, on some permanent basis. I feel safe in saying to this com- 
mittee that a revision of the tariff on a basis of this kind, with an 
assurance that it would be permanent for at least twenty years, 
would in less than ten years’ time so accelerate the production of 
sugar that at least 50 per cent. of our consumption of that article 
would be produced at home, and instead of importing, as we now do, 


| one-third of the rice we consume, we would in the same length of 


time from now—that is, ten years—not only be producing all the rice 
we consume, but be exporting it, as we did before the war, And 
more than this, the prices to our people of both articles would be less 
than they now are, The statistics of the production and consump- 
tion of rice in our country before and since the war are very inter- 
esting. Rice as an article of food, especially in the southern half 
of our country, cannot be overestimated. It is highly nutritious 
and wholesome, in warm climates especially, and much more should 
be used as an article of food both in warm and colder climates, It 
is especially adapted to the use of the laboring classes, and its pro- 
daction and consumption by them should be encouraged. ‘The fol- 


| lowing tables show the condition of the exportation, production, and 


consumption of rice before the war: 


Years. Tierces. Pounds, 


RoR a cnc Aon ade evenkhn chih vexindeReole wees eee 0 96, 980 58, 368, 000 
chin Hs cahodetdnddckdsknih eens eebss Revteencesece 112, 056 67, 233, 600 
Bs i ch nda Sienpahnasnsss Khas werk 460s nb0e 005000540 Kennen 134, 341 78, 804, 600 
DCs K<cpenunene tanh inked eauss a2ce keh een ween ber ies ae 71, 663 42, 997, 800 
SPR hae Se dance cian dsbakdareawk be ceentegheh eNtane case 130, 697 78, 418, 200 


Beginning with 1840, the statistics, until then wanting in positive 
data as to production, become more instructive as they become more 
complete. The following table exhibits the production, export, and 


| home consumption in the decades stated : 


Home con- 


Years. Production. | Export. 


| 
| 
| sumption. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
ss citined tebe ieee aeet «ns ea nears 80, 841,422 | 60, 996, 000 | 19, 845, 422 
ORNs, Leno ea So ae eid hele 215, 313,097 | 68,000,000 | 147, 313, 097 
Bs 5 Hive be Bint kb ks ep hecsccgadcneeks 187, 167, 032 


75, 873, 000 | 111, 794, 032 


During the war the whole system of home production, till then so 
successful, was almost totally destroyed and the States not in rebell- 





'ion were compelled to depend entirely on the foreign production. 


Since the war the production has steadily increased, as has also the 
consumption. The following table fully illustrates this, and shows 
that we may reasonably expect inside of ten years, and perhaps inside 
of five, to prodace all the rice we consume. 


Table showing domestic production, exportation, and consumption of rice. 


Domestic pro- | Domestic rice | Domestic rice Total consump- 










Years. duction. | exported. consumed. tien, 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1965-"66 ........ 11, 592, 600 639, 080 10, 953, 520 63, 362, 280 
1866-67 .......-- 12, 206, 729 2, 212, 901 9, 993, 819 76, 851, 823 
1867-'68 .. ‘ 14, 602, 600 | 1, 394, 007 13, 208) 593 53, 314, 734 
cos Scene 26, 790, 200 3, 074, 043 23, 716, 157 70, 947, 911 
53, 937, 000 | 2, 51, 704, 167 95, 900, 697 
348, 000 2, 45, 214, 986 73, 126, 092 





39, 625, 990 39, 180, 148 
52, 230, 565 
62, 623, 743 
67, 682, 478 
72, 083, 443 
80, 951, 809 
75, 983, 418 
S4, 108, 095 
178, 534 86, 818, 266 
150, 451 | 117, 615, 549 





135, 903, 


25, 462, 


439, 991 | 
1, 306, 982 
631, 105 


SS. eee 
1880-"$1 ....... 





175, 585, 691 
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Retain the present duty on rice, and give the producers assurance | North and West, “the toiling millions all over the country,” that 
that they can depend on that protection for at least ten years, and | it is the first and paramount duty of the Government to protect them 
] venture to assert before the expiration of those ten years we will | and their labors from competition with the poorly-fed, ill-paid, pau- 
pe producing all the rice we will need, and at a price at least 25 per | per labor of England and other European countries, and the slave 
cent. cheaper than at the present time. Before the war very little | and cooly labor of Cuba, India, China, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
rice was produced in Louisiana, but of late years the production in| Many of these people, indeed a large majority of them, know by 
that State has increased to a wonderful extent, being foreach of the | sad experience what slave labor means, and after these years since 
last three years over 40 percent. of the total amount produced. And | the war, of freedom, happiness, and prosperity, they do not want 
there are in that State enough suitable rice lands, easily reclaimed | their labor to be placed on a level with the slave labor of Cuba, as 
and of inexhaustible fertility, to produce at least as much as is now | is proposed to be done by our free-trade Democratic friends. These 
produced in all the Southern States. The rice lands of the one dis- | people made free as the result of a long and bloody war, enfranchised 
trict in that State which I have the honor to represent, including | and clothed with all the rights and privileges of American citizen- 
qs it does nearly the whole Gulf coast line of Louisiana, from the | ship by acts of Congress, have come up from the degradation of slavery 
mouth of the Sabine to the mouth of the Mississippi, are sufficient | and assumed these new duties with grateful hearts. They have for 
in extent, if all were reclaimed and worked, to produce at least | the most part remained on the old plantations, the homes of their 
100,000,000 pounds of rice. The finest natural rice lands in the world | former years. ‘They are working there for or with their white neigh- 
are those bordering on the Calcasien, Atchafalaya, and Mermenteau | bors, either as tenants or hired laborers, and between them exists 
Rivers, and the Vermillion, Terre Bonne, La Fourche, and other small | only the friendliest and kindliest feeling. 
yayous of that section of the State. selves since they have been made free so worthy, so competent, and 

it is the part of wisdom then, Mr. Chairman, to foster and protect | so faithful that nowhere can be found any one of their former owners 
these two great agricultural industries, the production of sugar and | but that rejoices they are free, and will say that with free labor the 
rice, to the end that the millions of dollars now sent abroad to pur- | South is entering on an era of prosperity never dreamed of under 
chase these articles may be kept at home, that those rich and fertile | slavery. 
lands may be improved, and, instead of remaining wild and vneul- Speaking then, Mr. Chairman, for the planter and the laborer, I 
tivated as they now are, may be teeming with happy and contented | say continue the policy of protection to the products of our lands and 
people, and that here, right at the door of the great food-producing | to the laborers in our fields. Aid us, from an overflowing Treasury, 
states of the Upper Mississippi, may be found a market for much of | to protect our country from the floods of the mighty Mississippi by 
their surplus products; that the barges and boats plying backward | a national system of levees, and the delta of that great river wiil 
and forward on that mighty river may come to us of the South laden {| become what nature intended it to be, the garden-spot of the world. 
with the flour and meal, the grain and meats, the live stock and im- 
plements of husbandry produced on the farms of the West and in 
their factories, and shall go back to them in return laden down with 
our sugar, rice, and molasses, with our tropical fruits and vegetables. 

In conclusion I will only briefly state why the people whom I rep- Hennepin Canal. 
resent on this floor believe in protection in preference to free trade, 
reserving to the discussion and consideration of the new tariff bill, 
which I hope to see perfected and reported by our Committee on SPEECH 
Ways and Means at the next session of Congress, any extended re- 
marks on the special needs and development of the sugar and rice 


lustries of my State. E T 1 WT hh { x rH 
“While it is na that most of the owners of the sugar and rice lands i O N a S K W K L L S 7 I A R W K L L , 


of the South are at the present time Democrats, and vote with that OF IOWA 
party because of the feelings and prejudices engendered by the war, | 
nany of them, indeed a large majority in the sugar and rice section, 
were Whigs before the war, and believed firmly in the principles of 1s - 400 
protection advocated by the great Whig leader, Henry Clay, And Friday, May 5, 1832, 
they are protectionists for the great part because they believe in the 
policy of protecting not only the productsof their lands but equally 
in pretecting the products of the farmers of the West and of the manu- Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa. said: 
. : + 71: . . ~ . é “hihi, a « . 
facturers of the East. While, as Isaié, they may vote with the free- Wx Geesuums. The Lamtslatese of Towa at ite recent seesien 
trade, tarifi-for-revenue, go-as-you please Democratic party on ana- recognizing the needs and wishes of that State, and of the great 
tional ticket, no Ss come here to represent them in Congress grain-growing and stock-producing regions of the Northwest, by a 
unless he is a arm - a or «Lapeer and as ne » vote pro- | Tinanimous vote passed a memorial asking Congress to provide for the 
tection to the cotton and woolen manufacturers of Massachusetts and | oxtension of the great eastern water system of transportation to the 
the inl and steel manufacturers of Pennsylvania as to sugar and Upper Mississippi Valley, by the construction of a commercial canal 
rice sli E . . 1 an . . . : . 
— ee ic ileal tt le eines iret ate bis all from Hennepin, on the Illinois River, to the Mississippi River, at a 
bea tian Ha sane en Sis ap : “ Salad a 8 oe cel fe lives —s point at or above Rock Island, thereby securing a continuous water 
a we soy ree De = ae aie c oe V 7" ee anc’) route from the head of navigation on that stream to Chicago and 
ee trad > oo ne. Sees ye y th toeek e he a lave seen | New York, as well as connecting that system with the southern sys- 
> ee . ee ay nS this 2 — oa nat a a tem, having its outlet at New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. For 
endeavoring by every means in its power to crush out and cripple | .,. oeess . : : ip 
their industries. They know that for many years that party, in | >°""% the attention of our people has been called to this project, and 
their platf ond ten Gh, webe of alma rege 4 I mi hers | 18 great value to the commerce of the country has become deeply im- 
their pratforms and by the votes of a large majority of its members | pressed upon their minds. It is my purpose to call the attention of 
in the House and Senate, have at all times favored either absolute | the House to some of the reasons why this so-called Hennepin Canal 
I — - aed woes eee op enone a —_ ° And they will | should be built, and also to answer some of the objections which have 
serve from the debates and the votes cast on this measure that the | }een submitted to the House by the minority report of the Committee 
Democratic party is now, as it has been from the days of Henry Clay ee as, ’ 
down, the eamsiaieiie-uaa inameianeens 7 a sheet: Inte | OM Railways and Canals. 
Under cael ae ak — Pees — will 4 m the awe ee Early in the session the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. HENDERSON } 
only sonia . hom aor tote Seal alee . All . il sh 1 — ‘th introduced a bill (H. R. No. 2248) providing for the construction of 
that parte in the ie ao ate he poi ee yee? | the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, from Hennepin, on the Illinois 
that Cia pcr wap p oe os ne eee - rr River, to a point at or above Rock Island. The bill was referred to 
‘ neal ms y imit cy va ® tb ar pean See es a pee vf 1 1S | the Committee on Railways and Canals, and carefully considered. 
the Re clblinene takin’ -_ ee ane pi an : witb = nt = of | Governor CARPENTER, of this House; Edward Russell, editor of the 
the cals days to the. asad dane, have a iaiek ae Ptin’ a Davenport Gazette; General Henderson; Hon. J. C. Dore, of Chi- 
party issue. aud ane en re etek th ae ace "Thi Seine | 22803 A. B. Miller, chairman of transportation committee of the 
ions neat le, and we are compelled to accept it as such. This being | New York Board of Trade, and others, made carefully prepared and 
ve and unavoidable, it is time that the owners of the sugar and rice | 4))}¢ speeches before the committee, pointing out the great advan 
ands of rr ra ie aT y ; re ‘ . 2 ’ 5 _ $ — 
aint cal a or ree a ‘ — _ — o tages which would result from the construction of the work. After 
the true position of the mate creat sO ties ore ye thi a ae several weeks’ deliberation, the committee decided, by a vote of 8 
occurred for vears great parties than anything that 48s | in the affirmative and 2 in the negative, to report the bill back to 
Bat, Mr Chair: - the laboring people of that section and of the the House, and recommended the passage of the same. 
whole Senth, Ge On oe ee ee In the brief report accompanying the bill the committee say : 
‘hole South, the people whose willing hearts and strong hands have : ; : 
meen and built up all those industries, are both protectionists and | of pom _ un greed ee ow _ as to ce rts of it ¥ ire Te- 
epublicans: whe m ca : fee Ries ae : a very sectio lis great co y, and especially such parts o as are re- 
wheth vo rs whether they be owners of small farms or tenants, | mote from the seaboard, is the transportation question, and that every improve- 
th 1e] they be manufacturers in a small way or only laborers by ment which gives the people cheaper transportation and increased facilities to 
Ie day, week, or month on the lands of others, they are all alive to | enable them to reach the markets of our own country and of the world in the ex- 
J this vital question, and are as well informed as to what would re- | change of the productions of their industry, is demanded by the highest wisdom 
sult tothem fr 1 sad > a fre ‘ad licy as any m: and the ablest statesmanship. One of the highest objects of ali good government 
this floor. T rom t option ot a fre o- tra € policy as any Man ON | js to promote the public welfare, and there is no higher duty which our Govern- 
Stoor, They believe and feel with their brother laborers of the | ment owes to the people than to provide for them the cheapest and best facilities 


They have proven them- 
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On the bill (H. R. No. 2248) to provide for the construction of the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Canal, and to cheapen transportation. 
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for reaching the markets with their surplus products. For this purpose the Gov 
ernment annually expends millions of dollars in improving ourrivers and harbors 
has granted millions of acres of our public domain, and guaranteed large 
money to aidin building railroads, and may, in the opinion of your committee 
with just as mach propriety construct, or aid in the construction, of a canal when 
anal will promote the public welfare and benefit the commerce of the coun 
try to such an extent as to justify the ¢ xpenditurs for that purpose. 


sums of 
such « 


By the construction of sixty-four miles of canal the Upper Missis 
sippi and its tributaries will be connected with the lakes, and we will have a con 
tinuous water-route from Minneapolis, on the Upper Mississippi River, to the At 
lantic seaboard. It will open up a new avenue of transportation and trade, and 
enable the farmers and producers of the Upper Mississippi Valley to reach the mer 
chants, the mannfacturers, and mechanics of New England and the Middle States 
largely engaged in manufacturing, at much less cost with their products, while 
the manufacturers can also reach them with their manufactured fabrics at cheaper 
of transportation 


The report concludes as follows: 
ot 


are 


In view. therefore, of the earnest, urgent, and increasing demand ial 
the agriculturists of the country, for cheaper transportation, to which they 
justly entitled, and in consideration of that sound public policy which demands 
such transportation facilities as will most conduce to the increase of the agricult 
ural exports of the country and tothe cheapening of the same to all consumers in 
the Eastern States who receive their supplies so largely from the West, your com 
mittee are of the opinion that said canal should be constructed without unneces 
sary delay, and they report back said bill and recommend the passags 
ot the 


theretore, 
Saine 


PHE MINORITY REPORT 


The two distinguished gentlemen composing the minority of the 
commitice have presented their reasons for opposing the bill ina 
very elaborate and manner. An attorney employed to 
exhaust every argument against having the Government continue 
to carry on the great work of extending the people’s highways of 
commerce and cheap transportation could hardly have improved 
upon this effort to influence the House against this bill. Untor- 
tunately for the country, it is not always possible for members of 
this House to command the time to make a careful presentation of 
the merits of the measures on which they are required to report, 
and they are often compelled to rely upon such statements as are 
presented to them by interested parties, which frequently prove in- 
correct and misleading to those who are seeking an accurate know] 
edge of the tacts. Thus it is that, while in the exercise of the most 
couscientious care, members are frequently led to give the sanction 
of their names to allegations and assertions which will not stand the 
test of examination. 

Of this the minority report bears evidence on every page. 


exhaustive 


Indeed 


so striking and palpable are the misunderstandings in that report of 


the plainest facts involved in the discussion of the Illinois and Mis 
sissippi Canal bill, that the conclusion of évery careful and candid 
mind examining the report must be that the honorable gentlemen 


whose names appear thereto as signers have, under the pressure of 


other duties, hastily accepted as their own statements offered for 
their adoption by careless or reckless aids or attorneys for opposing 
interests. 

It would be much more congenial to choice and taste could the 
errors of statement thus referred to as clearly nade in the minority 
report be here passed over without challenge. This, however, cannot 
be. The vast hmportance of the interests involved forbids that the 
demand so urgently made by our people of the Northwest that the 
water-ways of the Upper Mississippi shall be connected with and be- 
come a part of the great eastern water route to the seaboard shal] be 
allowed to be ingnored by Congress under an utter misconception 
of the essential facts. 

First, then, as to the more noticeable errors of fact embraced 
the minority report. 

1. There is no * Rock Island Canal” alluded to on page 2 

2. The ** merits of the proposed canal ” were not * discussed in the 
constitutional convention of Iinois in 1870.” (See page 3 of report. ) 

The question as to the construction of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal was not at all in issue in that convention. The section (not 
an amendment) of the constitution referred to makes no mention of 
‘‘ this canal,” and was never understood by the people of Illinois as 
having any sort of relation thereto. The sole object of that section 
of the present constitution of Illinois was expressed in its own 
words, as follows: 

Che Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold or leased until the specific 
proposition for the sale or lease thereof shall first have been submitted to a vote 
of the people of the State at a general election, and have been approved by a 
majority of all the votes polled at such election. 


Phe general assembly shall never loan the credit of the State or make appro 
priations from the treasury thereof in aid of railroads or canals: Provided 
That any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its enlargement 


or extension 


w by the above provision is evident enough. 
It applies with special force to railroads as well as to canals. ‘The 
secretary of state, Col. Henry C, Dement, writing under date of 
April 22, 1882, in a letter now betore me, says: 


The Hennepin Canal question was neve; 


The object had in vie 


considered in our convention pers 


but the convention desired to prevent a repetition of our early experience in 
internal improvements, Which cost the State millions and had nothing to show 
for it. 

3. The ‘‘residents along Rock River,” in whose behalf the mi- 
nority of the committee have had their sympathies aroused, have 
wickedly imposed upon the person who wrote the report. The state- 
nichts of the citizens of Sterling copied by the minority are gross ex- | 
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aggerations, misrepresentations, and in one instance a direct forgery, 
As the last mentioned vitiates the whole of the marvelously con. 
cocted document, of which it forms an important part, it is sufficient 
for the present to point out and expose that shameless imposition 
upon the minority of the committee and the country. 

In this letter from citizens of Sterling (page 7 of report) it js 
asserted as a fact of official record that “Mr. F. C. Doran, who had 
charge of the survey of the Hennepin Canal, estimates the amount 
of water required for such improvement at 2,064 cubic feet per sec. 


ond.” This allegation is wholly untrue, and has no foundation what- 
ever, No “report of Colonel John N. Macomb, made to the Chief of 


Engineers, United States Army, January 25, 1875,” gives any esti. 
inate of ** the amount of water required” for the Hennepin Canal, as 
made by Mr. Doran. No such report givessany such estimate from 
anybody at that date as to such or any other amount of water re- 
quired for that canal. Mr, Doran never made such a report at any 
time, nor ever made such an estimate or any estimate as to water for 
said canal, Mr. Doran did make a survey, and a careful one, of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal from Chicago to La Salle. As to that. 
and that only, Mr. Doran reported to Colonel John N. Macomb, unde; 
date of January 0, 1875, that the supply of water required and to be 
used for that canal (the Illinois and Michigan) would, when the con- 
templated improvements should be completed, equal 2,064 enbie feet 
per second, Hes report, embodied in that of Colonel Macomb, dated 
January 25, 1875, is as follows: 


It is proposed to draw the supply of water for the canal and river from the lake 
(Lake Michigan.) I have calculated the probable quantity of water neces 
sary to supply the river and canal after improvement and tind that 2.064 enbi 
feet per second will be required. (See page 528 of report of Chief of Engineers 


for fiscal year ending June 30, 175.) 


Thus it will be seen that the words of Mr. Doran, written solely 
with reference to a water supply from Lake Michigan for the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal are falsely and by direct forgery applied 
to the Hennepin Canal, and to a supply therefor from Rock River. 
As well apply to the harbor at Cleveland, Ohio, soundings taken on 
the Potomac tlats! 

But why were not the exact facts pertaining to the water supply 
ot Rock River and the probable demand thereon for the use of the 
proposed canal given in thisreport. They were easily procured; in- 
deed they must have been directly before the vision of whoever looked 
at and copied into that statement the estimate of Assistant Engineer 
Gorham P. Low as to the flow of water in Rock River on October 11, 
in70. Instead, however, of copying those tacts entire for the informa- 
tion of this House, the investigator of former surveys found it more 
convenient to the purpose in hand to jump from the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated June 30, 1871, to the report of that officer 
dated June 30, 1875; then, by putting together the fragments of these 
two widely separated reports, which had no relation the one to the 


| other, a seeming case is made against the Hennepin Canal. 


in | 


What, then, were the statements in the report of Mr. Low, from 
which a few lines are quoted by the Sterling people? I quote from 
pages 304-306 of report of Chief of Engineers for 1875, thus: 


For the supply of the canal it will be necessary to bring water from the Rock 
River at Dixon to the summit level north of Sheffield. * * The length ot 
the main canal between the Illinois and Rock River, or that portion to be sup 
plied through the feeder, will be sixty miles. The length of the feeder will be 38.12 
miles. The loss from evaporation and Jeakage I assume at 2.5 cubie feet per se 
ond per mile, or 245 feet per second total loss. Assuming the number of passages 
over the summit level in twenty-four hours corresponding to 180 lockages, 656 cubic 
feet per second will be required to supply the locks, making the total demand for 
the canal and feeder 901 cubic feet per second. 


Now, referring to the third paragraph of the Sterling statement 
as printed on page 7 of the minority report, it will be seen that only 
the three and a half lines of the report of Mr. Lowe which imme 


| diately follow the words which have just been herein quoted are 


presented or at all noticed. ‘‘We were fortunate,” Mr. Lowe is 
correctly cited as saying, “in making a careful measurement of the 
amount of water flowing in Rock River at a time, October 11, 1870, 
when, according to the residents of that city, [ Dixon, ] the river was 
at its lowest known stage.” The amount of water at that date was 
‘*found to be 2,446 cubie feet per second.” There the Sterling 
statement ends its quotation from Mr. Lowe. It had carefully hid- 
den from view the fact, as hereinbefore shown in full quotation above 
that Mr. Lowe had estimated and expressly stated that even for 4 
ship-canal only 901 cubic feet per second would be required, and 
boldly falsities the record by making Mr. Doran say that 2,064 cubic 
feet per second would be required from Rock River for the Hennept 
Canal, when in fact he had said nothing about that river or thai 
canal, but had simply estimated the flow of water needed from Lake 
Michigan for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

But let Mr. Lowe be heard for himself as follows, copying from h . 
report of April 10, 1871, (pages 304-306 Chief Engineer’s report 10! 
1875) in continuation from the words “ for the canal and feeder 90! 
cubic feet per second :” 

We were fortunate in making a caretul measurement of the amount of wate 
flowing in the Rock River at a time, October 11, 1870, when, according to theres 
dents of that city, [evidently Sterling or Dixon,] the river was at its lowest stage 
The amount of water at that date was found to be 2,446 cubic feet per secone 
which under the present available head of seven feet gives theoretically 1,948 horse 


power. To economize earth work upon the feeder line and the summit vot ho 


ond for the 


will be advisable to raise the erest of the Dixon dam two feet, thus inereasing 
After deducting 901 cubic feet per se 


head of water to niue feet 
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canal there will be available for manufacturing purposes in the dryest times 1,545 


eubic feet or 1,578 horse-power under the nine-feet head. The Joss of power at this 
int, after allowing for increased height of dam, will be equal to 365 horse-power 
: 1.8 per cent. of that at present available. ‘The loss at Sterling not being com- 
epsated for by a higher dam will be equal to 36.8 per cent. of the present power. 
I ne dimensions of the feeder section recommended and estimated upon are 140 
feet in width ad the water surface, 112 feet on the bottom, and 7 feet deep, giv- 
‘ng an area of 882 feet and calling for a velocity of 1.1 foot per second to pass the 
necessary supply. ‘The slope given to bottom of the feeder, as shown on the profile, 
ic a little over one-tenth of a foot to the mile, or 4 feet in 38 miles. (See page 305.) 


These estimates, it is very important to note, are all given for a 
canal feeder of nearly four times the capacity required by the pend- 
ing bill, which alone the House is asked to consider. For the latter, 
as will be seen in the quotation yet to be given, the area of the 
teeder will be cnly 228 feet, against that of es2 feet for the ship- 
egnal. But let Mr. Lowe state the case himself. (See page 306 of 
his report 3) 

The facts in relation to the large canal having been brought to your notice, 
vou verbally directed me to report and estimate upon a smaller section. I have 
‘herefore proposed a canal section 60 feet wide at the water-line and 6 feet deep, 
and having a slope of 2 to1, with locks 150 feet in length and 21 feet in width. 
bese dimensions correspond with those adopted by J. O. Hudnut, civil engineer, 
» his estimates for a canal over nearly the same route, based upon surveys made 
in the summer of 1866. ‘ f 

The line recommended for this work corresponds nearly with that shown upon 
je maps for the larger canal, and the elevation of its surface and bottom are in- 
dicated by broken and dotted lines upon its profile. Upon the main portion the 
jottom of the channel corresponds with that before proposed, making its water 
line one foot lower. Composite locks have been estimated for, and in number, 
location, and litt are similar to those already enumerated. No swinging bridges 
or inside protecting walls will be necessary. The amount of water for this canal 
is estimated as follows: for evaporation and leakage 1.33 cubic feet per mile per 
second, or 130 cubic feet per second for canal and feeder ; for two hundred lockages 
in every twenty-four hours 87 cubic feet per second, making a total demand from 
Rock River at Dixon of 217 cubic feet per second. With a feeder 50 feet wide and 
(feet deep, with slopes of 2 to 1, the sectional area will be 228 feet, and the veloc- 
ity required to the above quantity 0.95 feet per second. To obtain this velocity 
through the above section it will be necessary to give the bottom of the feeder an 
inclination of 0.16 feet to the mile, or 6 feet fall from Dixon to the junction with the 
main line. 


These are the simple facts pertaining to the supply of water to the 
canal from Rock River, as given after a careful survey and estimates 
by an officer of the United States Army. They effectually dispose 
of the pretense of these Sterling people that their water power will 
be ruined by the construction of this canal. Mr. Lowe concedes a 
loss of only 217 cubic feet per second out of 2,446 cubie feet flowing 
in Rock River at its lowest stage, and gives as the basis of this loss 
“two hundred lockages in every twenty-four hours,” whereas the 
average lockages for the season in the Erie canal are officially stated 
at only one hundred each twenty-four hours. ‘The most enthusiastic 
supporter of this canal will not claim business for it in excess of the 
Erie Canal, and yet a business as large as has ever been dong on that 
canal can be carried on with less than one-twentieth of the water 
flowing in Rock River at its lowest stage. Another fact which should 
be noticed is that the proposed feeder will take its water from above 
the Dixon dam, which furnishes water power no less valuable than 
is obtained at Sterling, a few miles below; yet not a solitary voice 
has ever been heard from Dixon in opposition to the feeder and 
canal, Instead, the unanimous desire of the people of that city is 
that the canal shall be immediately constructed. Mr. Lowe contin- 
ues his report as follows: 

The eastern division, from the Illinois River to the feeder, is estimated to cost 
$1,467, 202.44, or $56,736.37 per mile; the western division, from the feeder to the 
Mississippi, $1,429,708.50, or $36,241.03 per mile; the feeder, $1,002,811.70, or $26,- 
306.71 per mile; making the total for the whole work $3,899,722.64, or $8,579,970.63 
less than for the larger canal. A tabular detailed statement of this estimate ac- 
companies this report. The surveys were made wholly for the purpose of locating 
a canal 160 feet wide, and the narrower section would probably admit of following 
the bluffs more closely and thus effect a large saving of earthwork. The locks 
proposed for this work will admit boats of a capacity of 280 tons. At three lock- 
fuls to a boat, 18,700 tons could be passed daily. Freight could be brought in tows 
from points on the Upper Mississippi to the canal, and thence by aneaepewer 
through this canal to the Illinois River, and through the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal to Chicago without breaking bulk. I have not considered it any partof my 
duties to report upon the commercial advantages of the project, nor have Lat hand 
sufficient data for the purpose. I have endeavored to make the estimate sutti- 
ciently high, and am of the opinion that the amount stated above would fully cover 
the cost of construction. The amount of earth-work would probably be somewhat 
reduced upon a final location. (Page 306 of report.) 

Thus do the facts of record fully meet and dispose of the gross vio- 
lations of truth so recklessly indulged in by the Sterling statement. 

. -— 5 . bi 5 . 

Indeed, so glaring are the misrepresentations to any person acquainted 
with the actual facets, no answer would have been required had not 
the halo of respectability been thrown around it by its adoption into 
the minority report. The assertion of these Sterling people that ‘the 
loss to the maufacturing establishments by the destruction of the 
Water-power could possibly be estimated by taking into account the 
sum of $200,000,000 invested therein and the sum of $600,000,000 of 
lanutactured articles shipped therefrom every year” is of apiece 
With all the rest, The figures would be gross exaggerations had they 
been reduced from millions to thousands. Verily, these people are 
the champion liars of America. 

The statement of the minority report as to estimated cost of a ship- 
canal from Hennepin to Rock Island (page 7) is so misleading as 
: constitute a real error of fact. It does not matter whether a 

ship-canal ” would cost $12,500,000 or any larger sum, for a ship- 
canal is not proposed or thought of. All that is proposed by the pend- 
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which has been placed at less than $4,000,000, on a careful estimate 
of the United States engineers. 

The statement also of the minority (page 7) asto ‘‘ the estimate of 
Colonel Macomb for a commercial canal from Chicago to Rock 
Island ” is also misleading and erroneous in fact; for this bill does 
not embody any proposition for a canal to ‘*Chicago.” It simply 


| provides for a canal from Hennepin to the Mississippi River, with a 


requisite feeder. A water route from Hennepin to Chicago is now 
in successful operation, and is equal in its present condition to all 
demands upon it as a connecting line with the proposed Hennepin 
Canal. In approving of the construction of the latter canal,as pro 
vided in the pending bill, Congress does not authorize the expendi- 
ture of a dollar between Hennepin and Chicago. 

It is wholly erroneous as to fact to state, as does the minority 
report, (page 5,) that ‘ few memorials have been received favoring the 
Hennepin Canalexcept from a limited section of the country, in the 
vicinity of the proposed canal.” The truth is, Congress has been 
memorialized to authorize and provide for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal from a ‘‘section” more widely extended in area 
than has been heard from in behalf of any other single work of inter- 
nal improvement yet presented to the attention of our National Legis- 
lature. By specific and unanimous votesof the Iowa General Assem- 
bly such memorials have four times been forwarded to Congress from 
that body, namely, in 1864, in 1870, in 1874, and now again in 1882. 
The Illinois Legislature has similarly memorialized Congress at dif- 
ferent times. These two bodies represent five millions of the people 
of the United States. The Chicago Board of Trade, the Buffalo 
Board of Trade, the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
and the New York Produce Exchange and other commercial bodies 
have sent their memorials to Congress requesting the Government 
to take hold of this work. 

The minority report seriously misleads and conveys a wrong im- 
pression of the facts when it affirms (pages 1 and 4) that there are now 
‘five distinct channels of water communication ” between the two 
systems of water-route transportations, i. ¢e., between the east and 
west system of the lakes and the Erie Canal and the north and south 
system of the Mississippi River. It was going a long distance for a 
very small argument against the passage of this bill to parade the 
fact that the Ohio River was connected with Lake Erie by canals 
from Portsmouth to Cleveland, from Cincinnati to Toledo, and from 
Evansville to Toledo, constructed more than forty years ago, and 
which were of untold benefit to the people, the country, and the 
world in developing and furnishing an outlet for what was at that 
time ‘‘the West” of the United States. 

The other routes named are the Wisconsin and Fox River and the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal. The minority report aftirmsthat through 
these routes “ boats have gone from the lakes and down the great 
river, and vice versa ;” which is true, and so, too, boats did so pass over 
these rontes a century ago, before either was in part improved. As 
a matter of practical fact, however, whenever has a single boat-load 
of produce passed from the mouth of Wisconsin River up that stream 
and into Green Bay, or vice versa? Cananybody tell? Still more to 
the purpose, where is the proof that such passage is at all possible? 

Whatever may be the merits of that improvement in other direc- 
tions, it is clear that it can promise but exceedingly small benefit to 
the Upper Mississippi commerce even when completed. This for 
the simple reason that when Green Bay, the eastern terminus of that 
improvement, is reached, there still remains a distance of two hun- 
dred miles to be traversed to reach Chicago. But thus far only the 
one hundred and sixty miles of canal, river, and lake improvement, 
extending from Portage City to Green Bay, is completed and capable 
of use. This is undoubtedly of vast benefit to the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and to the Lake Michigan commerce therewith. There yet re- 
main, however, the one hundred and eighteen miles of canal to be 


constructed along the Wisconsin, from Portage City tothe mouth of 


that river, before any boat or barge or a pound of freight can pass 
from the Upper Mississippi to Portage City and thence to Green Bay. 


That is to say, there must yet be one hundred and eighteen miles of 


improvement made before the producers of the Upper Mississippi can 
so much as attempt to transport their cereals over the three hundred 
and seventy-eight miles stretching between the mouth of the Wis- 
consin and the great grain market of the Northwest at Chicago. 
The route of the Illinois River and the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
is of no practical use to the people of the Upper Mississippi, for the 
simple reason that from Rock Island to the mouth of the Illinois 
River and thence up that stream to Hennepin is more than five hun- 
dred miles; a detour, together with the up-stream navigation of the 
Illinois, or vice versa of the Mississippi, which utterly precludes the 
possibility of freightage at reasonable rates, whereas the distance 
from Rock Island across to Hennepin by the proposed canal is only 


sixty-five miles, Here, then, are no less than seven distinct errors of 


fact in the statementsof the minority report. Others might be cited, 
but these are specimen illustrations of the heedlessness with which 
that document has been gotten up and the carelessness with which 
it has been attested to this House by the signers thereof. 

It would not be a difficult task to take up the reasons given in 
support of opposition to the pending bill. Were they examined one 
by one in the light of historic precedents, the now clearly estab- 
lished policy of the Government, the demands of commerce, the needs 


ing bill, and all the people desire, is a commercial canal, the cost of | of the producers and consumers of the country, the actual facts in 
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regard to ths cost of the proposed canal and the real merits of the | 1881 from Chicago 256,653 barrels of flour ; 3,237,319 bushels of wheat - 


project, they would be made to appear no less unworthy of accept- 
ance than ale its proven errors of fact. The ‘minority doubt” as to 
the “ constitutional right” of the Government to undertake a work 
of this kind would have been very forcible twenty-five years ago, in 
the days of strict construction, and when a great political party de- 
nied the right of the Government to improve the navigation of the 
great rivers of the country; but we have moved forward a great 
way in the right direction since that time, and now only a few, ex- 
cept old fogies and croakers, are found raising the constitutional 
question when new works of internal improvement are proposed, and 
which are necessary on account of the growth and development of 
the country. It is too late to raise constitutional objections to un- 
dertaking works of this character when already the United States 
own, operate, and keep in repair canals as important and expensive 
as the one proposed, and lying within single States. 

The question is, Shall the Government ofthe United States under- 
take the construction, maintenance, and control of the Hennepin 
Canal, so as to secure for the benefit of the people, east and west, an 
all-water route from Minneapolis and Saint Paul, and all the country 
tributary tothe Upper Mississippi, to Chicago and New York? In 
other words, shall the cheapest possible channel of communication 


be provided between the grain and stock growing regions of the | 


West and the manufacturing and commercial regions of the East? 
The Legislatures of Iowa and Illinois have asked unanimously that 
this question be answered in the affirmative. Two great commer- 
cial conventions were held last year in the Mississippi Valley, one at 
Davenport, Iowa, and the other at Saint Louis, and each passed 
resolutions urging upon Congress the importance of immediately 
taking hold of this work, in the interest of cheap transportation, and 
in order that the railroads should be regulated in their charges by 
the competing rates furnished by a water route to the eastern sea- 
board at every point where their lines cross the Upper Mississippi. 

But the minority urge that this work cannot be undertaken by the 
Government without ‘‘ rings for political and corrupt purposes” being 
the result. Now, I undertake to say that while the Government has 
been expending from eight to ten millions of dollars yearly for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and in such work as is now going 
on at Hell Gate, New York, onthe Saint Mary’s Canal, in Michigan, 
and on the canal around the lower rapids at Keokuk, under the direc- 
tion of United States Army officers, not an instance can be found 
where the money was not honestly, wisely, and necessarily disbursed, 
or where it has been expended for any political, dishonest, or corrupt 
purpose whatever. The ring rule or corruption evolved in public 
works in Pennsylvania or any other State should not be evoked to 
bring into discredit the work of the engineers of the Army, a body of 
men holding office for life on good behavior, educated to service for 
the nation, jealous of our national fame and of the interests of the 
Government. These men do not carry on the work placed in their 
hands in the interest of any political party, and they can be relied 
upon to do honest service for the people. 

The Hennepin Canal thus to be constructed by the United States 
engineers is a very simple and easily understood work. From Hen- 
nepin to the summit it will be twenty-five miles in length, with nine- 
teen locks, the aggregate lift of which will be two hundred and seven 
feet. From the summit to the Mississippi River will be nearly forty 
miles, with nine locks and a fall from the summit of ninety-two feet. 
The canal, with feeder, Mr. Lowe estimates, will cost $3,899,722.64, 
or $747,277.36 less than was expended by the United States in the con- 
struction of the canal around the lower rapids at Keokuk, a distance 
of seven and six-tenths miles. 

It will furnish a vast region of country—the most fertile in the 
world—with a competing water route to Chicago, the great market 
of the Northwest. Whatis furnished by that country for the Chicago 
market is shown by the following table, prepared by Colonel Milo 
Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, a railroad expert, for the report of Mr. 
Nimmo, for 1879. (Appendix, page 97:) 
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The eastward tonnage, Colonel Smith states, was much less in 1878 
than in 1875 in the aggregate, because of the ‘‘ almost total failure of 
the wheat crop” in Northern Iowa and Minnesota for the former year. 
But of that aggregate “65 per cent. was grain and flour, 20 per cent. 
live stock and l5per cent. miscellaneous. All of this immense product 
of Western farms and industry is carried hundreds of miles before it 
reaches the point where the influence of water competition and a 
low rate of freight is reached, and it is safe to assert that this pro- 
duce pays more freight charges for being carried across the State of 
Illinois than it pays on all the rest of the way from Chicago to New 
York. On through bills of lading there were exported to Europe in 


| bacon and hams ; 264,551 tierces of lard, and 154,661 other pac 








; 


| 413,449 bushels in a single week. 
| Board of Trade. ) 


7,638,535 bushels of corn ; 222,850 pounds of hides; 535,822 boxes of 


ka 
of lard; 1,776,339 pounds of fresh beef; 14,195,737 pounds of iain: 
, 


2,774,027 pounds of butter, besides large quantities of seventeen other 
specified products, During June last the total shipments of grain 
from Chicago for markets east and exportation reached a total of 
(See Randolph’s report to Chicago 


These statistical facts show that it is cheap transportation to Chicago 
which is needed by the farmers of Iowa and the Northwest, because 
from Chicago eastward the great water route by the lakes and the 
Erie Canal exerts, in the language of Mr. Nimmo, ‘a potential reoy- 
lating influence over the charges imposed on railroads for the trans- 
portation of the Western and Northwestern States to the seaboard.” 
This is admitted by Mr. R. C. Blanchard, the attorney for the rail. 
road companies, in his argument against the Reagan bill, when hoe 
says: 

The rates being fixed from Chicago in manner I have proven, that city is now 
recognized as the Western pivotal point on which all others hingeand turn, and al! 
other competing points, whether of railway against water, or railway against rail. 
way, rail rates are fixed by certain percentages of difference more or less from (hi. 
cago as their distances vary. 


The Upper Mississippi Valley, therefore, needs a connection by 
water with Chicago not only because that is the market for its cerea} 
products, but because the highest price can always be obtained at 
that point on account of the minimum of freight rates from that city 
eastward permanently secured by the influence of the lakes and the 
Erie Canal on all freights carried both by water and by rail. 

In order to show the vast importance of this subject to the whole 
country I quote again from Mr. Nimmo, (report of 1880, page 154:) 


The price of all commodities of low value in proportion to weight is in every 
market greatly affected by the cost of transportation. Especially is this the case 
in regard to the surplus agricultural products of the Western and Northwestera 
States. The low rates which prevail for transportation upon the northern water. 
line, therefore, exercise an important regulating influence over the price of all the 
surplus products of the West, not only in the markets of the Atlantic seaboard 
States, but also in foreign countries. It is due chiefly to this fact that during the 
last ten years the value of domestic exports from the United States has greatly 
increased, and that since the year ended June 30, 1875, the value of exports from 
the United States has largely exceeded the value of imports to the United States. 

That is to say, the cheaper freights secured from Chicago by means 
of the competition of the northern water-route have made possible 
the large exportation of Western products, from which has resulted 
the inflow of gold from Europe by which the resumption of specie 
payments was made easy, the large reduction of our national debt 
accomplished, the interest greatly reduced on what is still unpaid, 
and the entire country aided to a full return of prosperity after the 
panic of 1873, with its accompanying depression of business and com- 
meree. Surely, then, in “the cant phrase of cheap transportation” 
(see minority report, page 4) is wrapped up concerns which may well 
arouse true statesmanship to the mighty interests which surround 
this question. 

Again, in his report for 1879, Horatio Seymour, jr., State engineer 
and surveyor of New York, thus directed attention to the advantages 
conferred upon the entire country as a result of the competition in 


| freight charges of the Erie Canal: 


The property carried to the seaboard through eur canals. amounts to 3,973,269 
tons. [This was for 1879. In 1880 the Erie Canal carried 6,462,090 tons.] But this 
shows only a part of the service they have done. They have kept down freights 
and increased our exports, as no combination or pooling arrangements can be made 
by roads with the owners of thousands of boats. In this way the Erie Canal has 
been of great value to producers in all parts of the Union who send grain or pro- 
visions to the Eastern or European markets. 


Yet again let a distinguished railroad authority be noted on the 
same subject. Once more I quote from Mr. G. R. Blanchard, in his 
argument before the Committee on Commerce of this House last 
March, (as see printed report issued for Mr. Blanchard in New York, 
page 16:) 

The rail-carrying charges upon the great east-bound traffic to the seaboard for 
both consumption and export are therefore, and must continue to be, limited by 
natural canses, and cannot be beyond or as much as those which in their absence 
would be deemed fair and reasonable, and are always below the rates for like dis- 
tances, articles, and speed by rail anywhere in the world. So potent are these 
facts that it is within the power of and is often the case that the combination or 
independent action of a few sail-vessels at Chicago can; in their seasons of navig?- 
tion, posses rates from owners of an equal capacity of Erie Canal boats from 
Buffalo to New York, which, added to their own rates to Buffalo and transfer 
charges, will fix and have in actual practice, fixed and regulated, the entire east: 
ward through maximum rail freight chargs for a time upon all kinds of grain ane 
many other articles. 

* * 


* 


a * * * 


This combined wealth of interior water-ways forms an aggregate of pa 
rivalry unknown in other countries, and so restrains not only through but local 
and interior rates to maxima which have been constantly decreasing for the past 
ten years, which can never exceed the water prices, risks, and charges, and w nich 
afford the people a strong and just security against transportation extortion or 
abuse. Can any safer limitation or check be legislated than the inflexible Minnie, 
tions nature enforces in its uncontrollable rivalry? * * * The application 0 
water results ascertained as 1 have described are inexorable in their effects upon 
railroad rates within periods ranging from seven.to eight’ months in each es i. 
dar year, and usually all the year in rivalry with Western rivers. *. a 
view of all these facts I now say, with Mr. Fink: ‘‘ Compared with this natu 
powerful regulator of railroad transportation tariffs the efforts of State or Con- 
gressional legislation to prevent extortionate charges appear to those at all con- 
versaut with the subject as perfectly useless.” 
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With this testimony of a railroad attorney, embodying the empha- | bitant charges, and if it can be done by improving and connecting 


sized opinion of the great railroad freight tariff adjuster of the coun- 
try as to the efficacy of water-ways as regulators of freight charges, 
the case may well be rested so far as this division of the argument is 


water-ways, they will be satisfied, but if the railroad or any other 
influence unites to prevent this it will only require a return of hard 
times, low prices, or poor crops to make the producers of the West 


concerned. It only remains for this Congress to extend to the Upper | unite in demanding of Congress such legislation as will protect the 


Mississippi Valley opportunity to share fully in the benetits of which 
Messrs. Blanchard and Fink, as railroad experts, speak so assuringly. 
‘That the construction of the Hennepin Canal will do this is the 
conviction of many of the leading minds of the country ; men who 
have devoted years to the study of the transportation problem, As 
long ago as January 12, 1875, Senator WINDOM expressed his views 
as tollows: 

Vith reference to the Hennepin Canal I desire to say that having carefully 
investigated its merits T am very earnestly in favor of it and will exert every effort 
in my power to secure favorable action upon it. In the report I submitted toCon- 
cress last. spring I gave it prominence among the improvements I recommended 
and urged it upon the attention of the country. I shall continue to do so and 
hope to have it included in a system of improvements to be entered upon at the 
present session. I have studied this subject until I have become an earnest and 


enthusiastic advocate of improved water routes, and I know of none that will 
make a greater return for the money invested than the Hennepin ¢ anal. 


Senator ALLISON Says: 


The experience of the New York Canal shows that one central water route not 
only enables the products to be transported cheaply by water, but also has the effect 
to reduce the rates of freight on all railways moving in the same direction. The 

yroposed Hennepin Canal would oer save to the producer and consumer 
Eopually nearly the entire cost of the improvement. 

Governor Gear, of Iowa, in acarefully prepared address, estimated 
that the saving in moving freights from the different points on the 
Mississippi River over the proposed canal, instead of paying the pres- 
ent charge by railroad, would be from 45 to 56 per cent. ; and says: 

Assuming the cost to be $4,500,000, less than three years’ savings in the cost of 
moving Lowa crops eastward could sufiice to pay for it. 


Governor Merrill, in his message in 1870, said: 
The great want of our State is cheap transportation to the markets of the world. 


The most feasible plan to secure this end is to provide a direct and continuous 
line of water communication between the Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard. 


Hon, Carter Harrison, mayor of Chicago, says: 

France has paid for canals and canalized rivers, of which she has over 5,000 
miles, the enormous sum of $205,000,000. England, up to 1874, had spent $370,000,000, 
while America, a government of the people, by the people, has expended but 
46,000,000. The Mississippi River should be improved and the Hennepin Canal 
constructed. 

Hon. R. W. TOWNSHEND says: 

The improvement of the water-ways by which the lakes and the Mississippi 
may be connected will nore of incalculable advantage to a very large portion of 
the producers of the Mississippi Valley, and will afford them one of the surest 
means of protection against the extortions of railroad monopoly. 


I. H. Parker, esq., president of the New York Produce Exchange, 


Says: 








The New York Produce Exchange will use its influence in all legitimate ways 
for the construction of the Hennepin Canal. 

Governor Carpenter says: 

lam in favor of the Hennepin Canal. Isee * * * therenewal of a purpose 
to connect the Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard by canal and river and 


lake, which has seemed to me for many years to be the true theory of opening a 
practical route for the heavy and bulky freights to an eastern market. 


Extracts from the views entertained by leading statesmen and 
newspapers might be multiplied indetinitely, but I will introduce 
one more, an extract from an able editorial reviewing the report of 
the minority from the Syracuse Journal of April 14, 1882: 


One link in a chain has all the value of the whole; and such is the relation of 
this proposed public improvement, which completes a great east and west inland 
water-way of more than two thousand miles with ramifications reaching into 
seventeen States and Territories. It is not, then, a mere local enterprise, but by 
reason of its necessary and indispensable connections, part of a great system of 
interstate water-ways, by far the greater portion of which would be cut off from 
the vast commerce of the Northwest were this apparently insignificant link to be 
lett unsupplied. 

* * 7 7” * + 

Another objection, that the canal would be inadequate as a remedy for excessive 
freight charges, is not borne out by experience. ‘Though this canal may in fact 
carry but asmall amount of the vast production (1,300,000,000 bushels) of the North- 
west, it is inevitable that it will affect the cost of transportation of every pound 
ot produce seeking a market by whatever route. The history of the Erie Canal, 
of the great lakes, and of the Illinois and Michigan Canal emphatically refutes 
this objection. 

* * * * . * * 

Locally there is naturally deep interest in the opening up of the vast regions of 
the Northwest as a market for our salt productions. While this may not be an 
argument in favor of the construction of the canal, it is a strong reason why the 
completion of this link in the chain of water-ways extending to the great States 
and Territories of the Northwest, and also to the West and South, should engage 
and hold the sympathies of this section. 


After the foregoing it is hardly necessary to give further answer to 





the final objection of the minority to the passage of this bill, which 
ls in effect that it will interfere with the business of the railroads. 
The people of lowa have no quarrel with those corporations. A few 
years ago rates of transportation to the Eastern markets were so high 
that our farmers burned corn for fuel, because it did not pay them 


country from all discrimination and extortion and uncertainty as to 
rates. 

Since Congress has been in session we have seen the passenger 
rate from Washington to Chicago increased 300 per cent., without a 
day’s notice being given to the public, and similar fluctuations in 
freight rates are of frequent occurrence. I for one am willing and 
anxious that the plan of controlling railroad rates by improving, 
extending, and connecting our water-ways shall be tried and carried 
to the utmost limit, but if this plan proves unsuccessful, and that, 
too, by reason of the hostility of railroad corporations, it will be found 
that “the American people are as just as they are determined, and 
while they are resolved to solve the transportation problem, they 
will do it as they have others of great concern in the past, firmly, 
but justly. If they make mistakes they will correct them; for 
they mean to do right to all interests involved. There is no wrong 
without a remedy. They know they have the power to effect that 
remedy.” 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH . 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission te 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. DEZENDORF said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ai in favor of the bill now under consideration, 
and desire to present a few suggestions which may, I think, be of 
value to the commission when appointed and to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

One of the most interesting problems now taking up the attention 
of the thoughtful business men of the country is, How are we to re- 
store the ocean carrying trade to the control of citizens of the United 
States? Onthe 19th day of December, 1881, I introduced the follow- 
ing bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and which I doubt not will receive such consideration as they may 
think it deserving when reached: 

A bill providing for a drawback of 10 per cent. of duties on all goods hereafter 


imported in American-built ships owned exclusively by citizens of the United 

States, &c. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a drawback shall be allowed, equal to 10 per 
cent. of the duties, on all dutiable goods hereafter imported in American-built 
ships belonging exclusively to citizens of the United States, and whereof the mas 
ter shall also be a citizen of the United States. 

This, sir, is a very short bill, but I believe its adoption would revo- 
lutionize the carrying trade and build up the American merchant 
marine to and exceeding its ante-bellum proportions, and at the same 
time afford a reduction of duties which would in most instances be 
for the good of the peopie. The value of dutiable merchandise en- 
tered for consumption for the year ended June 30, 1881, amounted to 
the sum of $448,061,587.95, upon which the duties collected were 
$193,800,879.67, or 43.25 per cent. of the value of dutiable merchan- 
dise entered for consumption. The total amount of foreign tonnage 
entered at ports of the Umited States was in the year 1856, 3,117,034 
tons, and in 1881, 12,711,392 tons, an increase of 308 per cent. 

The total amount of American tonnage entered from foreign ports 
in 1856 was 1,891,453, and in 1881 was 2,919,149 tons; an increase of 
only 54 per cent. 

In 1856 38 per cent. of the tonnage entered from foreign ports was 
-arried in American bottoms, while in 1881 only 18% per cent. was so 
sarried, 

Under present law the American ship-owner and ship-builder com- 
pete in the matter of freight charges upon the same terms with the 
ship-owners and ship-builders of other countries while they are labor- 
ing under greater local taxation and cost of construction. 

The growth of the American merchant marine was rapid from 1800 
to 1850, and even up to the outbreak of the late war. Our merchants, 
ship-owners, and seamen were by their energy and skill and by the 


to haul it to market and buy coal. They attempted to remedy the | superiority of our ships making serious inroads against their foreign 
evil by enacting the “ granger law,” but soon learned that a single | competitors for the carrying trade. 


State was powerless to regulate the rates of freight to the markets 


. the world, and the law was repealed. They believe Congress 
. 


The war came on and the operations of the Alabama and other 
confederate cruisers caused a rapid transfer of American ships to for- 


would provide in some way against unjust discriminations and exor- | eign owners. This, together with many other causes, combined to 
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bring the condition of the American merchant marine to the low 
condition in which we now find it. 

The English have in the mean time been active and control the 
large portion of the carrying trade of the world. Of the tonnage 
from foreign ports entered in the United States during the last fiscal 
year 664 per cent. was in British vessels. 

Cromwell and the Long Parliament framed the navigation laws 
and founded the prosperity of the British Empire. They provided 
that the importation of foreign articles into British ports should be 
in British ships, and that ship must have been builtin England; and 
they insisted that the master and three-fourths of the crew should 
be British subjects, who were always ready in case of war through 
the admirable system of apprenticeship; and in consequence of this 
wise provision the flag of England has floated upon every sea, and 
her merchant marine is now doing, as I have said, the large propor- 
tion of the carrying trade of the world. This act, now repealed, was 
perhaps one of the wisest laws ever framed. 

A merchant marine, large and powerful, is one of the best defenses 
against war, furnishing, as it does, at a moment’s notice thousands 
ot well-trained officers and seamen ‘‘ ready for the fray.” 

Great Britain and other nations have encouraged the building up 
of their merchant marine by postal subsidies, and France has recently 
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an aflidavit for a continuance; but if so, the fact is to the discredit 


_ ofthe party which, though it maintains a perpetual clamor for jy. 


mediate tariff reform, in six years of power was able to make 
change in the duty on but one article, quinine. 

Though neither I nor my party is responsible for its origin, I am, 
in favor of the passage of the bill. Initssupport I adopt as my owy 
all that was said yesterday by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. CANDLER] as to the impossibility of Congress as now consti. 


a 


| tuted dealing wisely with this concrete and complex question. Tha; 


gentleman is a merchant of large experience. This is his first tery, 
in Congress, but his representative position as a merchant has made 
him familiar with the difficulties that beset the consideration of the 
tariff question. Through three successive Congresses he and his as. 


| sociates sought modification of the provisions of law regulating the 


| 


granted subsidies for ship-building for the purpose of compensating | 
ship-builders for the duties on imported materials entering into ship- | 


building, as follows: for iron and steel vessels, 60 francs per ton; 


wooden vessels, of 200 tons or more, 20 frances per ton; wooden ves- | 


sels, less than 200 tons, 10 franes per ton; composite vessels, 40 francs 
per ton; steam-engines and apparatus connected therewith, 12 francs 
per 100 kilograms. 

The subsidies granted for the employment of vessels are for the pur- 
pose of compensating the merchant marine for the service it renders 
the country in the recruitment of its navy, and are as follows: 
franc fifty centimes per registered ton for every 1,000 miles run for 
new vessels, confined to vessels engaged in foreign trade, and to be 
reduced annually for ten years, when it ceases altogether. 

This bounty is increased 15 per cent. for steamers built in France 
and according to plans furnished by the Navy Department, and is 
reduced one-half for vessels of foreign construction, but sailing under 
a French flag. Ship-building is reviving in France under these 
influences. 


governments are taxing their people by way of subsidies to build up 
their merchant marine. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the same result would be accomplished | 


in this country, and much more effectually, by the passage of the 
bill above referred to, and at the same time we would reduce the 
tariff upon many articles which enter into daily consumption, and 
upon which almost all agree that a revision of the rate of duty 
would be desirable. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 
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means of ascertaining the proper duty on colored sugars. They found 
each Congress alike unable to deal successfully with that single ques. 


| tion. He could have told us of the fate of the Robbins sugar bill in the 


Forty-fifth and of the Tucker bill in the last Congress. He could 
also have reminded us of the absence of proper provisions on this 
subject from the tariffs proposed by Mr..MorrIsoN and his successor, 
Mr. Wood. His experience in this connection justifies me in saying 
that I do not believe that the tariff law can in many years be judi- 
ciously revised, unless it be by the aid of such a commission ag this 
bill proposes. 
THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

The controversy which has so fiercely raged in Congress for some 
years is not on questions of detail. Were it, these might be ar. 
ranged; but it is on fundamental principles, being, Shall our im- 


| post duties be adjusted in accordance with the abstract doctrine 


one | 





of free trade as we have heard it presented by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] in the last two hours, or upon the basis of 
a national polity, the aim of which shall be the promotion of the 
power of the nation by the development of its material resources, 
and the quickening into profitable activity of the genius and apti- 
tudes of its people? In the presence of this doctrinal controversy, 
judicious action and harmonious conclusions are impossible. There 
is no common ground on which the adherents of these antagonisti: 
theories can meet for compromise. 

Sir, who can doubt that had the Committee on Ways and Means 


" ‘ . s . . | reported a bill proposing to change the duty on any one commodity, 
We have thus seen, sir, that England, France, and other foreign | I I ‘ : 


it would have opened to the free-trade side of the House the coveted 
opportunity to force by innumerable amendments the discussion of 
every item in the tariff law? 

The effect upon the productive and commercial’ interests of the 
country of such an agitation is always prejudicial and sometimes 
disastrous, though the subsequent action may be to lay the whole 
bill on the table, as was done with the one submitted by my imme 
diate predecessor. 

PRESENT TARIFF NEEDS ONLY AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to admit that the existing tariff 
needs such revision as implies overthrow and reconstruction. Ii 
needs amendment in matters where, by the development of new re- 
sources or the progress of science, art, and inventive power, new 
commodities, new forms of matter, novel combinations of materials 
in familiar use have been called into existence, and new commer- 
cial designations into invoices. These should have their appro 
priate classification in the tariff law, and not depend on depart- 
mental decision under rates designated for articles ‘‘ not otherwise 
provided for,” a phrase to be found in each schedule of the statute. 


| The report of a commission, consisting of nine discreet men, uninflu- 


enced by the partisan spirit that pervades this House and the Con- 
mittee on Ways and Means, will, I believe, while suggesting appro- 
priate modifications of some of its provisions, vindicate the patriot- 
ism, wisdom, and prescience of the framers of the existing law. | 


| have no apology to make for the part I have taken in maintaining 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having | 


under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I felicitate you upon the near approach to the ter- 
mination of this protracted debate. 
ming up so elaborate a discussion I cannot promise to be brief but 
will promise to be as brief as circumstances will permit. 


PATERNITY OF THE BILL. 


It was not my purpose to allude to the paternity of the bill under 
consideration ; but the suggestion that it is in the nature of an affi- 
davit for a continuance, just made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. TUCKER, ] requires me to do this. I beg gentlemen to remem- 
ber that the afliant was a Democratic Senator, Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, and that his application was granted by a Democratic 
Senate. 

Why should they resort to such a dilatory or evasive measure as 


Charged with the duty of sum- | Tol : teacl ‘ 
the example of France, who still maintains many of the provisions 


and, in accordance with my judgment, perfecting that law. Its 
provisions are philosophical and harmonious. Its framers regarded 


| all forms of American labor, and, placing a duty upon the primary 


element of an article if of native production, advanced the rate as th: 


| article was advanced by an increased expenditure of labor. 


In this they followed not only the teachings of social science bu! 


of her tariff law of 1793. Her tariff from the days of Colbert has 
been a series of graded duties, increasing with the increased labo 
involved in each step of the advancement of the article. Let m 
invite the attention of the committee to the result of the indus- 
trial stability secured by this permanence of wisely adjusted rates 
of duty. Dynasties have risen and perished; the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings was swept away by the breath of a new- 
born democracy ; an empire subdued the violence of this new-born 


| giant, and restored monarchy succeeded the empire. But, though po 


the gentleman declares this to be unless they felt that the Demo- | 
cratic party had been in power for six years and shown itself in- | 


competent to deal with the tariff question? Is it not probable that 


it was to relieve their party from this responsibility that the Demo- | 


cratic promoters of the measure asked fora commission to give them 
counsel and guidance? 


Sir, it may be that the bill is in the nature of 


litical revolutions have occurred at brief intervals throughout th: 


century, the industries of France have been stable, the French pee 


ple have prospered and French industry and art have conquered the 
world by their excellence and elegance; and it is still true that a 
pound of cotton manufactured in France, and beautified by her cul- 
tivated artisans, will pay for scores of pounds of coarse and adulter- 
ated British fabrics. France, while aiming to combine beauty with 


utility, fashions raw material into the finest textures, into the most 
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delicate forms of beauty ; and what she saves in raw material she de- 
votes to the augmentation and further improvement of her product- 
ive power, On the necessity for the steady increase of the work- 
shops of a nation M. Leon Say, in his latest contribution to the com- 
mercial aud industrial literature of France, said: 

Has any one pictured to himself what would happen at the moment when the 
capital ac count of the French industries should be closed ; that is to say, when the 
adustrial workers should cease to enlarge their workshops, when they should buy 
no more machinery, no more tools, when none of them should endeavor to enlarge 
he field of his industry or the amount of his capital? If sach a moment arrived 
‘+ would be on the day when French industry entered on a period of decadence. 
\]l is bound together in industrial life. Year after year industry demands four 

undred or five hundred millions more of capital; and that the movement shall 
wot slacken is @ necessary feature of the progress of the country of that econom- 
aaa power on which depends its political weight. 

It was in conformity with the experience of France that our tariff 
was framed. Its classifications, like 1ts scales of graded duties, were 
scientitic. With the law here before me, I challenge gentlemen to 
indicate where confusion is to be found in its original classification 
of commodities. Its works are its ample vindication. It has ac- 
complished the objects its framers had in view; has promoted the 
development of the vast and varied resources of the country by such 
4 diversification of employment as secures work, wages and an oppor- 
‘unity for the exercise of the aptitudes of all our people, whether the 
brawny man with ax or sledge-hammer or the feeble but gifted girl 
with her pencil; work for all, but not for women and children the 
work in whieh they are engaged in Britain and in the iron regions 
of France and Belgium. For such rude toil our tariff secures such 
rewards as enable unskilled men to earn support for wife and chil- 
dren. 

I do not exaggerate, and I appeal to the gentleman from New York, 
who represented the iron interests of our country at the French ex- 
hibition of 1867, to check me if lexaggerate, when I say that women 
and girls, little girls and little boys, are employed in all the coarser 
branches of unskilled labor in the countries I have named; and that 
it requires the services of both parents to bring food which shall in- 
clude meat at one meal in each week to the family. Thank God our 
protective tariff has, by stimulating the diversification of our indus- 
tries, furnished attractive and gentle employment to the feeble, the 
crippled, the early-orphaned, and has thus called into exercise the 
venius and special endowments of our people. While doing this it 
has so augmented the power and glory of the country that we have 
come to be a beacon-light, seen of all the world, and by the luster of 
our career are showing oppressed nations the means by which to 
escape from the fangs of the vampire of nations, England. 

A NATIONAL VAMPIRE. 

Sir, this ghastly figure of speech is not mine, nor is it the language 
of one who was given to heated debate or rashness of speech. 1 bor- 
row it from a philosopher whose fame, which is world-wide and un- 
dying, rests on the persistency with which he labored to promote the 
ipplication of nature’s laws and subtle forces to the amelioration of 
the condition of his fellow-men. Said Baron Liebig: 

England is robbing all other countries of the conditions of their fertility. An: 
jually she removes from the shores of other countries to her own the manurial 


equivalent of three millions and a half of men, whom she takes from us the means | 


of supporting and squanders down her sewers to the sea. Like a vampire she 

ings upon the neck of Europe, nay, of the entire world, and sucks the heart blood 
from nations without a thought of justice toward them, without a shadow of last- 
ng advantage for herself. 

It is impossible that such iniquitous interferences with the divine order of the 
world should escape its rightful punishment; and this may perhaps overtake Eng- 
land even sooner than the countries she robs. Most assuredly a time awaits her 
when all her riches of gold, iron, and coal will be inadequate to buy back a thou- 
sandth part of the conditions of life which for centuries she has wantonly squan- 
dered away. 


Sir, her day of retribution for this iniquitous interference with the 


divine order of the world is at hand, and the vampire nation is | 


shrinking from inanition, because, having exhausted the powers of 
Ireland, ‘Turkey, India, and other victims to purchase her produc- 
tions, she can find no others upon whom to feed. Yes, England can 
no longer boast that she is the workshop of the world. The Amer- 
ican people conduct the world’s most successful workshop, though 
wedo not manufacture, nor attempt to manufacture, for all the world. 
No, sir; we cannot yet supply the ever-increasing power of our pros- 
perous people to consume; and the world’s markets offer us quick 
purchasers at remunerative prices for every commodity we can pro- 
duce in excess of our own wants. 

Nations governed by sound economic laws export only surplus pro- 
ductions. The condition of a country which has to cross oceans to 
vbtain its food and to sell its manufactures isin an artificial position 


Which cannot long be maintained. It must find markets for its wares | 


wil fabrics or starve. To monopolize markets it must sell more 
cheaply than others can, and to do this it must put its laborers on 
such wages as will furnish them with the humblest measure of sus- 
tehance that will enable them to live and labor; it must also cheapen 
the cost of material by adulteration wherever this can be resorted to. 
rhank God, we cannot enter the world’s markets with articles which 
can be produced only by reducing the laboring classes to the condition 
ot the British workman. Thank God, we cannot offer clothing te 
Turkey in competition with the shoddy cloths of Lancashire; that 
we cannot make articles of so low a grade for our own market that 
there can be a surplus of cheap and nasty American goods to be 
thrown upon subordinated markets in competition with England. 
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We cannot produce to sell at prices that prevail in India, or make 
goods mean enough for Egypt and Turkey; and I pray God that the 
day may never come when we shall be able to enter these markets 
in successful competition with England. [Applause. } 

WHY I SUPPORT THE BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill with increasing earnestness be- 
cause the discussion it has invoked on this floor has demonstrated the 
untitness of Congress in its present temper to handle the subject 
judiciously, and has in the exposure of the conflict of opinion that 
prevails in this Hall given us an insight into the condition of the 
popular mind upon this question. During twenty years, the life of the 
existing tariff, the Cobden Club, which embraces the entire British 
Government except the Queen—her sons, her prime minister, and his 
official associates are the life of the Cobden Club—and these eminently 
proper advisers for the Republic of America have for twenty years, 
through this governmental club, been lying and lying and lying 
again about the provisions and effects of the American tariff and tlood 
ing our country with their specious falsehoods. 

With unblushing effrontery this club enters into our Congressional 
and Presidential campaigns. Look at the pamphlets it distributed 
in the campaign of 1880. Take the letter of Augustus Mongredien 
to the American farmer. Examine it carefully, gentlemen, and if 
when you shall have finished its perusal you shaJl have found a par- 
agraph that contains an unqualified truth you will be prepared to 
conclude that it got there by accident. 

Again, the Cobden Club is not without agents in this country. 
Many able American writers have entered itsservice. Then, again, 
we have a number of mad philosophers, some of whom occupy pro- 
fessorial chairs, who believe that the business affairs of this country 
are to be regulated exclusively by their system of dialectics. ‘Their 
philosophy is deductive and their mode of reasoning is consequently 
a priori. I had occasion recently, when addressing a club of his ad 
herents in Brooklyn, to apply some a priori reasoning to a gentleman 
of this school, Professor Perry, of Williams College. I had before 
me the report of a speech he had recently made betore the same club, 
a number of copies of which had been sent me by his admiring friends. 
In spite of its many falsehoods, some of which were of a personal 
character, 1 found amusement in exposing the want of foundation 
for its alleged facts. 

I could not speak of it with entire freedom in the presence in which 
I stood, but by repeating an incident in the life of President Lin 
coln, which had occurred under my observation, I found an oppor 
tunity to say, with the sanction of his great name, that a lie could 
be told just as easily in a grave paper by one who assumed to be a 
teacher of morals, as by anybody else; and that to misrepresent 
facts, or to state them imperfectly as the basis of a conclusion, was 
sometimes the worst kind of a lie. The professor had told his audi 
ence, as he has told many another, how I had relieved the country 
of the tax on tea and coffee that I might increase duties on manu 
factured articles. The truth is, it was my brother RANDALL who 
did this good work, for which I honor him. In the professor’s brief 
address he made a large range of statements, which were entirely 
without foundation in truth, though stated with much cireumstan 
tiality. The vagaries of this professor are widely circulated by the 
Cobden Club and its affiliated clubs in this country. Being a re- 
spectable man and professor in a college of good standing, people 
who read his writingssuppose that they are thereby acquiring knowl 


| edge of our tariff and its effects, while the writer, if he knows the 


facts of the matters of which he speaks, can have no appreciation of 


| the difference between truth and falsehood. 


In view of these circumstances, and the ignorance that has been 
disclosed in this protracted debate, 1 would have an intelligent com- 
mission investigate the tariff law from the egg up, and lay the re- 
sults of their investigation before Congress in monthly reports, as 
the bill before us proposes to require them todo. Such action might 
bring the people at large and some of the members of this House to 
something like an intelligent comprehension of the questions in 
volved in tariff legislation and the interests to be affected by action 
thereon. 

If, by a hasty review of the speeches of two of the leading mem 
bers of this House, I shall show by these their latest utterances that 
neither of them at the time he spoke seemed to have a perception of 


the questions at issue, of the sources of our public revenue, or of 


the character and relations of some of our leading industries, with 
which they both profess to be familiar, I will, I think, have gone fur 
to make out my case. And if, in addition to illustrating the utte1 
unfitness of these gentlemen, I shall also show that a gentleman 
whose candor and fairness are without challenge, and who when in 

vestigating questions in the line of his familiar studies is so exhaust 

ive that the results of his research may be accepted as verity, has in 
the discussion of this question omitted vital elements, the absence of 
which render his conclusions valueless, I think I shall have sus 

tained my view beyond a peradventure. 

MR. ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 

One of the speeches I propose to examine is that of a Democrat and 
the other that of a Republican; the Democrat, a possible candidate 
for the Presidency, and some would say more than a possibility in 
that direction ; a gentleman honored by his Government for his connec- 
tion with our industries, who more than sixteen years ago was made 
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known to the nations of the world as a representative of our indus- | 


tries by the publication and world-wide distribution of his report 
upon the iron and steel industries of the world as they appeared at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. 

The other is that of a gentleman whose whole manhood has been 
passed in the public service of his native State, Maine, and his adopted 
State, Minnesota, and who told us in his speech that he has been 
here eleven years. I need not tell the committee that he is a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Now, if gentlemen so distin- 
vuished as these can make such blunders that one hates to allude to 
them lest he may give personal offense, I take it you will agree with 
me that the popular mind cannot be fully and accurately prepared 
for the consideration of this many-sided question. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Hrewirt,] and ask the Clerk to read the passage I have 
marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill creating a tariff commission be recommitted, with in- 


an earlier date if it be practicable, a bill based upon the following instructions: 


First. That all raw materials, meaning thereby all materials which have not | 3 ; ; 
‘ | owed the Government. A single other illustration—tish-plates for 


been subjected to any process of manufacture, and all waste products, meaning 
thereby all waste materials which are fit only to be manufactured, and all chemi- 
cals which are not produced in this country, and alcohol for use in manufactures, 
shall be placed upon the free list. 

Second. That so far as possible specific duties shall be substituted for ad valorem 
duties, and that in determining such specitic duties the average dutiable value of 
imports during the last three years shall be taken as the standard of value, upon 
which no higher rate of duty shall be imposed than shall be necessary to compen- 
sate for the difference in the cost of the labor at home and abroad expendedin the 


production of such products, after making due allowance for the expenses of trans- | 


portation, and that the rate of duty shall not in any case, except on luxuries, exceed 
v0 per cent. of such average dutiable value. 
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That is the article with which our pig-iron makers have to cop- 
tend. Lower down in the same report I read: 

Serap-iron: The market is quiet with small demand, and prices are steady. 
We quote heavy wrought, nominally £4. 

The gentleman from New York is perfectly willing that you may 
protect by a duty of $7 per ton pig-iron, which is worth 40s, or 4 
little more, if you will only give him serap-iron, which is worth &0s. 
free of duty; under such provisions he will not ask any protection. 
{ Laughter. ] 

What is scrap-iron? What is constantly imported as such? Sir, 
under the existing duty on scrap-iron, which is much lower than that 
on steel in its lowest form, the custom-house officers have to exercise 
constant vigilance to prevent the importation of advanced articles 


| of steel under the nameof scrap-iron. For instance, and the case js 


but one of many, there came in invoiced as scrap-iron tons of stee] 


| tips for spades. They are rough looking little pieces of steel and 


with a little sea water sprinkled over them the surface corrodes aud 


nmitt | they look like old iron, They were thrown among real serap-iron 
structions to the Committee on Ways and Means to report within thirty days, or | 


and when they reached the storehouse of the consignee were care- 
fully sorted. Thus the advanced steel escaped most of the duty it 


railroads. I have known them thus corroded to be taken by the ton 
from a cargo of scrap-iron. 

Give the gentleman from New York free scrap-iron and he need 
not pay the duty on any steel or much iron. Cargoes of free goods 
are not closely scrutinized by customs officers. He can then enlarge 


| his works so that when another period of depression comes he may 


lose $200,000 instead of $100,000 a year for a series of years, and make 
it all up, as he told us he did the loss of $600,000, as soon as the de- 
pression passes away ; for with free scrap-iron he will have but little 





competition in making bar-iron east of the Mississippi. 
FREE WOOL. 


Mr. KELLEY. That I may not be deemed guilty of injustice to 
either my Democratic or Repablican friend in associating them as 
Ido, I beg leave to remind the committee that as soon as the resolu- 





tion just read had been presented to it, the author hastened to say : 


Those gentlemen who have followed the distinguished Representative from Min- 
nesota {Mr. DUNNELL} in the remarks which he bas just concluded, will find that in 
the resolution which has been read there is no issue to be made with him. But 
there is an issue which presents itself clearly and unmistakably with the doctrines 
which have been proclaimed on this floor by other gentlemen on his side of the 
ilouse. 


tleman’s preamble and resolutions are perfect. It is only when you 
come to seek for their purport and meaning that you find them 
slightly defective. They want interpretation or explanation. In- 
deed, to make them sufliciently definite, to exclude false or double 
conclusions, it would require a book as big as Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,” with all the elaborate notes that have been appended 
thereto. The Democratic party in six years of power was not able 
to originate a tariff bill which could stand on the floor of this House; 
yet, so high is the gentleman’s estimate of the intelligence and prac- 
tical ability of the Republican party, that he would order its Repre- 
sentatives to prepare a bill in thirty days, or less time ; and before 
he gets through with the speech by which he supported his resolu- 
tion, he tells us we must not hurry the work—that there is great 
danger in hurrying a matter of such delicacy and importance. Like 
the good master of childish story, he says, “ Don’t hurry ; but if you 


don’t go as quick as your legs will carry you, I will thrash you.” | 


We must complete the bill in thirty days or less, but we must not 
hurry. For inthe course of his speech the author of this order to act 
with unprecedented speed says: 

We must therefore proceed slowly so as not to interfere with the occupations 
of people, and not to dislocate industry to such an extent that men are compelled 
to seek new occupations by a sudden stoppage of those in which they are engaged. 

The resolution of the gentleman provides: 

Phat all raw materials, meaning thereby all materials which have not been sub- 
jected to any process of manufacture, and all waste products, meaning thereby 
all waste materials which are fit only to be manufactured, and all chemicals which 
are not produced in this country, and alcohol for use in manufactures, shall be 
placed upon the free list. 


Who shall determine what constitutes “raw materials? ” Who 


shall determine what is ‘‘ fit only to be manufactured?” In the | 


course of this discussion we have received some help from the gen- 
tleman in this respect ; for we have learned that he includes scrap- 
iron in this class. In making the announcement he, with a very 
graceful flourish of the hand, said, ‘‘ Give me these things and I ask 


Again, sir, the gentleman told us that wool should come in free, 
and it therefore goes without saying that shoddy should. I said | 
thanked God that we did not manufacture articles mean enough for 
Turkey, Egypt, and India; and Lalso thank Him that we do not now 
afiord the chief markets for the products of English shoddy wills, as 
we did under a tariff for revenue only, when this book was written 


| by Rev. Samuel Jubb, in 1860. It is entitled the History of the 
Mr. Chairman, the grammar, the rhetoric, the euphony of the gen- | 


Shoddy Trade. What are shoddy and mungo?’ Why, sir, there is 
not a chiffonnier with stick and nail and bag scouring the gutters of 
any city on either side of the Atlantic for woolen rags who is not col- 
lecting material for the manufacture of shoddy and mungo. The 
cast-otf clothing and the blankets which have wrapped putrefying 
carcasses in the lazar and pest-houses of Europe and Asia, are gath 


| ered and thrown into running streams whose waters are dammied at 


intervals, and when the law of gravitation and the flow of waters 
have made it safe to handle them they are collected and sent to Lan- 
cashire to be converted into shoddy cloths, flannels, blankets, and 
carpets. When gentlemen talk about the high rates of duty on low- 
priced woolen goods I deplore the fact that the duty is not twice as 
great and sufficient to protect our poorer classes from wasting thei: 
money on these nominally cheap but worthless and consequently 
high-priced articles. Speaking of colored blankets, Mr. Jubb says: 

These have been made largely for some years for the American market; gen 
tian, gray, blue-gray, and green are the prevailing descriptions. The widths and 
qualities vary materially, and consequently the values. The lowest kind isa very 
inferior gray fabric, at a correspondingly low price. The writer understands that 
the bulk of these blankets is consumed in the slave States of America, and that 
the low gray blankets just adverted to are designed chiefly for the use of the slaves 
both as coverlets and materials for garments. Dewsbury and Earlsheaton ave th 
centers of this manufacture. 

This book incidentally pays our American woolen goods a well 
deserved compliment, It grades the rags of America as first in value, 
those of London next; and then it gives the descending grades o! 
other countries. 

Wherever American rags are referred to by the author they are 
certified to be the best. This is because they are made of wool, 
while shoddy has entered in allotheas. Says theauthor: “Scotland 
sends her stockings and her mixed rags, Ireland her whites, te! 
many her knitted stockings,” &c. 

One would not suppose that Turkish rags would be worth much; 
for Mr. Jubb naively says: 

A blue cloth of a poor description called ‘‘ Turkey cloth” has been made from 
time totime. This, it is understood, is for the Turkish army. If this « loth may 


for no protection.” I should think not. I am sufticiently grasping | be taken as a criterion of the value of the Ottoman soldier, it is plain he 1s no! S 
and selfish, but if I owned iron works on tide-water, near the great | rated very highly. The price of the article is only about 2s. per yard, 54 inches 
wide; and of course there cannot be much service in it. Pr 


commercial port of our country, and you would give me scrap-iron 
free of duty 1 would not want to deal in mines in Colorado or any- 
where else. [Laughter.] I should have a monopoly that would be 


richer than the best of them; that would enable me to drive out of 
existence the whole class of well-paid laborers known as puddlers of | 
iron, and to absorb the capital of all those engaged in iron works | 


involving the process of puddling. 
The gentleman is perfectly willing that the duty on pig-iron may 
remain, It is serap-iron that must be free. I received to-day the 


last issue of the Iron Age. It contains its usual weekly report of 


the prices of iron in London, from which I read: 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, May 3. 


Middlesborongh pig-iron No. 1, foundery, 468. ; No. 2, 448. 6d.; No. 3, 42s. 3d, to 
435. 9d.; No. 4, forge, 41s. 6d. 


| He sells all he can now produce to the carpet-makers of Philadelpl4, 


Though the gentleman demands free wool, I hope he will unite 
with me in an endeavor to protect the industrious poor by duties on 
shoddy and shoddy cloth, tlannel, blankets, and carpets. 1 do not 
want the cheap and nasty stuff to be imposed on any of our peop! 

British carpets, we have been told, are much cheaper than ot. 
I hope the gentleman who represents the Macon (Georg!2) district 
is on the floor. I want to mention a few facts which he can probally 
verify. The Bibb Manufacturing Company of Macon runs ae 
spindles in the production of carpet-yarn. Led by the persiste!' 
efforts of the Democrats of the South for what they call tariff retor!! 


to believe that the duties on carpets would be greatly reduced, Mr. 


Hanson, the superintendent of the mill, sought a foreign market. 


su 


mi 
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New York, and New England. The capacity of the mill is to be 

vreatly inereased in order to meet the growing home demand for its 
in. 

; But, impelled by fear that the duties on carpets would be reduced 
nd his home market be thus destroyed, be addressed the most dis- 

tinguished carpet manufacturer of England, sent him samples of 

s yarns, With price-list or tag attached to each parcel. His letter 
was courteously responded to, and with the answer came specimens 
of the yarns used by that distinguished carpet manufacturer in his 

nmense works at Rochdale. The best of them did not equal the | 
most inferior product of the Bibb Company, and John Bright stated 
candidly that such yarns as these could not be used by British car- 
net-nakers, as they had to sell in countries in which low prices pre- 
yailed, and must consequently use the cheapest materials, No fresh 
cotton, said Mr. Hanson, could be found in any of those English | 
irpet-yarns, and the lower grades were literally made of what | 
mizht be called cotton shoddy, the waste of ordinary cott6n-mills, 
j say again, let high duties defend and protect our farmers and labor- 
ers trom being swindled into the purchase of these worthless fabrics. 
'o this end I will vote to increase the duties on all such goods | 
whenever opportunity may offer. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES AT FIXED AD VALOREM RATES. 

But let us consider another clause of the gentleman’s carefully 
prepared instructions to the committee. It is, ‘‘so far as possible,” | 
to report ‘specific duties,” and to so adjust them that they shall not 
‘in any case except on luxuries exceed 50 per cent. of their dutia- 
ile value.” Mark the practical character of these provisions. The 
duties are to be fixed specific rates. That is easy of accomplish 
went; but by what process are we to so regulate prices that the 
specitie duty will never be more than 50 percent. ad valorem? Prices 
fluctuate, 

A Member. Make the duties ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. But they are not to be ad valorem. The gentle- | 
man’s resolution says they are to be specific, and at a rate not to 
exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem. What lL want to know is how can we, | 
by statute, establish precise and fixed relations between fixed and | 
luctuating quantities? To illustrate my difficulty, let me remind 
ventlemen that in 1870, when $28 a ton duty was imposed on Besse- | 

errails, they were selling at $106.75. Therefore $28 was 27 per cent. 

d valorem; but when, during the depression, there was no market 
for either American or foreign rails the price fell to $40; and then | 

~ was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 70 per cent. Will the 

entleman in his next speech indicate the legal machinery by which 

e may so regulate prices as to prevent a tixed specific duty from rep- 
esenting ever-changing ad valorem rates? Shall we have a tariff 

umission every week to readjust relations, or may we possibly take 

isk of running for a month or a quarter before restoring the 
defined measure of equality ? 

Let me further illustrate the difficulty of maintaining an estab- 

led relation between a specific duty and the ad valorem rate a 
ommodity will pay at different times under that duty by referring 
tothat portion of the speech of my friend from Minnesota in which he 
descanted upon the fact that the duty on rice, which in 1864 was put 
at 2} cents a pound, at which it still remains, is, if caleulated at an 

Such a duty should in his | 





il valorem duty, now 105 per cent. 
judgment be promptly reduced, In 1264 rice was selling at from 15 

17 cents a pound, and we imported our entire supply from China. 
Now we derive half our supply from the rice fields of the Southern 
states; and I will let Colonel John Scriven, of Savannah, tell how 
the duty on rice, of which the gentleman complains, has reduced 
ihe price of that article of almost universal consumption from 17 


ie 
Oo 


cents a pound, and thus raised a specific duty of 2} cents from | 
>to 105 per cent. ad valorem. In addressing the tariff convention 
ut New York, Colonel Scriven said: 


The interest I represent is a very humble one in comparison with the great | 
nierests I have heard set forth in this assembly. It is simply the rice industry. 
e time was, before the war, when this industry formed a very important integer | 
the business of this country. We then had a system of labor so cheap, so en- | 
‘ly controllable (I speak not of sentiment, for even in that, slave-holder though 
ive been, I go with you there also) and so economical as to enable the rice in- 
dustry of the South and the cotton industry of the South to compete; no, not to 
iupete, but to make its products stand king inthe markets of the world. Now 
ese facts are all changed. ‘The war has obliterated our system of labor. It has 
iow become free labor; and T, as a Southerner and as a maa, rejoice in the fact. | 
ive ho complaint to make of its consequences, nor is there anything under the | 
veneficent influences and results of the system under which you are existing to- 
\. hor is there anything in the results of the changed system with us for these 
uithern men to regret. 
It under the change of the system of labor, and the consequent changes of the | 
price of labor, we had been placed under the continued manipulation of Mongolian | 
‘ud East Indian labor, the rice industry of the country must necessarily have | 
cubed and been obliterated from American soil. But the facts are these: in 
“crop year 1865-1866 there were produced 11,600,000 pounds of rice; in the crop 
“ar just passed, 1880-1881, the production has been 117,766,000 pounds. I may 
') that the whole of the American product of rice is consumed in this country, 
‘or but 150,000 pounds of the American crop were exported in the past year. And 
"same lustructive lesson is to be derived from the investigation of the facts of 
‘he decade anterior to 1881. The gross production of rice in the Southern States 
‘lh 1S<0 to 1880 was 667,000,000 pounds. Of this, nearly the whole crop was con- 
sumed, 


Now, 





™ 


come nearer to the point. You must be aware that there is a very large 
, U}ortation of eastern rice into the American ports. Therefore, in the decade I 
“ave Damed there were imported into the United States 639,000,000 pounds. It 
‘ust strike you with remarkable force that the American people are permitted 

“enstime as much foreign rice as they please, and that the quantities of Amer- 
‘n tice and foreign rice consumed in the United States are so nearly equal that 


9 
19: 
ot ~~ 

it absolutely puts the foreign rice and the American rice in a system of compe 
tition, and purely under the influences of the present duty upon foreign rice 

I have only to add that the total consumption of rice in the United States at the 
present time is 135,000,000 to 145,000,000 pounds per year. We will assume that 
nearly half of this is foreign rice. It is plain that if you abolish the duty, and take 
away the sustaining power afforded by it to the Southern producer, the result will 
naturally be the nein ibaheeeed of the same monopoly which brought large quan 
tities of foreign rice into the United States during the late war. What was the 
restlt of that? Simply that prices of rice then rated per pound at from 13 to 17 
cents. What do we see now! The average price of rice in this country is about 
5to5} cents per pound. That is brought about for the benefit of the American 
people, and f believe solely and entirely from the beneficial influences of yout 
tarilf. 

CHEMICALS, 

But to recur to the gentleman’s resolution of instructions. It 
demands the transfer to the free list of “all chemicals which are not 
produced in this country.” I have here our tariff, and I want to 


| show gentlemen the largest free list ever embodied in a tariff law. 


It covers eight pages of the Revised Statutes, and embraces three 
hundred and fifty articles or paragraphs, each of which includes a 
number of articles. What chemicals are there that we cannot pro 


| duce that are not already in this list? It was my privilege to put 


most of them there, and while engaged in the work I corresponded 
with every chemical-producing city and town in the country; and if 
the gentleman can show me any chemicals which we cannot produce, 
and therefore have to import, it shall be my labor to transfer them 
to the free list, as 1 am now trying to put all spices there, 
ALCOHOL. 

But to proceed: “And alcohol for use in manufactures shall be 
placed upon the free list,” says the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me toa rather delicate question, but 
one which being thus presented I must discuss. I beg .gentlemen 
to contemplate the impolicy of this provision, in the gross outrage 


| it would inflict on the farmers of the corn-growing States of the 


country. 

We impose a tax of 90 cents on every peck of corn the farmer or 
his patron advances by one stage of manufacture, and that the sim- 
plest and most prompt and economical process of conversion. ‘Three 


| dollars and sixty cents a bushel is the minimum tax imposed by our 
| internal-tax law on corn when advanced one degree in manufacture. 
| The tariff we are told robs the farmer. What will this proposed pro- 


vision do? The gentleman’s respect for the commercial system of 
England should have protected our farmers, if sympathy with them 
did not, against the suggestion of such a wrong as this proposition 
involves. Here is England’s so-called free-trade tariff. Here in the 
Statistical Abstract is an ofticial copy of the tariff of Great Britain. 


It appears under four heads: “ Ordinary import duties,” in which 
| division duties appear which involve protection amounting to sey 


eral hundred per cent. against American competition and in favor of 
British manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars. There is a high 
duty on raw tobacco, but when the Government of free-trade Eng 

land comes to deal with it in any of its manufactured forms, duties 
are imposed which are so protective as to put ours to the blush for 


| the modesty of their proportions and to prohibit the importation of 


manufactured tobacco, 

The second division of this tariff embraces “Import duties to 
countervail excise duties upon British beer.” 

The third “ Import duties to countervail excise duties on British 
spirits.” 

And the fourth and last division is made up of “Import duties to 
countervail stamp duties on British-made articles.” 

England taxes all these classes of articles, and then makes them 


| the basis of further revenue by putting protective, or what she calls 


countervailing, duties upon them for the protection of those who have 
paid the excise taxes. But the gentleman would tax our farmers 90 
cents a peck on distilled corn, and to further oppress them he would 
invite foreign manufacturers of alcohol to send it in free of duty, and 
thus drive the American product out of our own market. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman permit me to 


| say a word in this connection? 


Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I find that my proposition was not 
only misunderstood by the gentleman from Pennsylvania but largely 
also by other gentlemen who have criticised it. My proposition was 
intended to remove the internal-revenue tax on alcohol used in man 
ufactures. I admit that it was very crudely expressed ; but that 
was the intention, and of course the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in criticising that portion of my speech will accept my interpreta 
tion of it. Further, the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows, or 
ought to know, that aleohol used in manufactures in Great Britian 
is relieved from duty by special statute. A bonded system is pro 
vided by which manufacturers may procure alcohol free of duty for 
manufacturing purposes, 

Mr. KELLEY. lam sorry the gentleman from New York did not 
say what he meant in his resolution, considering that its purpose was 
to instruct the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I had rewritten the resolution with 
a view to this correction before I heard the remarks of the gentle- 
man, because I understood that the language had been misunder- 
stood. We are exporters of alcohol, and therefore a repeal of the 
customs duty would not help the manufacturing interest. It is the 
internal-revenue duty which hurts, 
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Mr. KELLEY. I hope the error has been corrected in the two hun- 
dved and fifty thousand copies of the gentleman’s speech he has caused 
to be printed for circulation by the Democratic compaign committee. 
| Applause on Republican side. ] ; ; f 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. There are no copies being circulated 
through the Democratic campaign committee, and the correction, 
certainly as to the meaning of the phrase, will probably reach the 
public without the interposition of any campaign committee, 

Mr. KELLEY. I have heard from what I considered very good 
authority that there were tons of copies of the gentleman’s speech 
leing folded inthe room below, but probably the time of the gentle- 
‘ian and his associates has been so much taken up during the discus- 
sion of this question, and they have been so much interested in the 
debate, that they could not spare time to frank and direct them. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The number folded, I will say to the 
genticnan from Pennsylvania, are those for which application has 
been made to me personally or by letter, and IT pay that portion of 
the expense mysclf, and suppose that I shall also pay for the folding. 

Mr. KELLEY. 1 have heard that the gentleman paid for them 
ost liberally. [Laughter and applause on Republican side. ] 

Now, as to the English provision for allowing alcohol to be used 
iu the arts, There is a statutory provision that methylated spirits 
can under certain restrictions be used. Methylated spirits are a mix- 
ture of wood naphtha with alcohol, and I have heard wood naphtha 
spoken of as the skunk of chemistry. [Laughter.] Its odor is not 
attractive; and, what is more, that it is so persistent and enduring 
that while scientists admit that it is possible as a test of the powers 
of science to extract naphtha from alcohol, they assure us that the 
process is so expensive that it is impossible it should be resorted to 
jor practical use. The amount used in England is very small, and is 
contined to that which is used in the process of manufacture and 
which is recovered so as to leave neither alcohol nor methyl in the 
product. 

Methylated spirit cannot be used in any of the finer chemical opera- 
tions. It cannot be used in chloroform, collodion, cologne water, 
the ethers, or in any of the infinite variety of products of which 95, 
07, or 99 percent. in bulk and gravity are spirits. Of all such arti- 
cles we would, but for the spirit tax, be large exporters. This tax is 
retarding our manufacturing progress and restricting ourexports. An 
improved process for the manufacture of tobacco has been discovered, 
but this tax precludes its extensive use. Mr. Goldsborough Robinson, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, appeared before our committee in this con- 
nection. A more intelligent and well-bred gentleman I have rarely 
met. Let me read a brief extract from his argument. 


Alcohol is nature's great solvent, and is required in nearly all industrial pur- 
suits. In this use it is as absolute a necessity as machinery or a paint-brush, and 
in taxing it we tax a product of our own industry, and through it lay a burden 
upon our OWn Inanulacturers, 

The tax is so excessive as to be almost prohibitory, and our people aengreces at 
a great disadvantage in competition with those of foreign countries who have free 
alcohol. 

No government, wisely conducted, will levy excessive taxation on its own indus- 
tries. 

This principle is so well established that machinery is in many cities exempt 
from local taxation. 

The only justification of the extreme tax on spirits (it is six times their value) 
is the popular belief that they are harmful luxuries, and should therefore bear the 
burden, but this justitication fails utterly where spirits are used in manufactures, 
in the preparation of drugs, as a burning fluid, and inall the common wants of the 
people. ‘Chis tax being almost prohibitory every shift has been adopted to escape 
its burden; benzine (dangerous always) is substituted as a burning fluid, and fusil 
oil (a poison) as a solvent. 

All inventions leading in the direction of the use of alcohol are barred. It has 
great bleaching powers, and might be employed with advantage on textile fabrics ; 
but its cost prevents any experiment in this direction. For nearly twenty long 
years—the most progressive years in the world’s history—the American people 
liave been practically deprived of the use of this great solvent. Its absolute ne- 
cessity in scientific pursuits has been admitted, and colleges have been granted, 
by special enactment, its use without tax ; but no provision has been made for that 
army of humble laborers in the scientific fields to whose efforts all our great inven- 
tions are due and who have no access to college laboratories. 

The constantly increasing surplus in the Treasury, the impossibility of applying 
that surplus to our debt —_ by buying bonds at an extravagant premium, forces 
the conviction on all minds that taxation must be reduced, 

What is more reasonable than that this reduction should take place in that 
direction which will encourage industries and remove from the ban which the 
people earry those points of friction which gall and irritate more than the weight 
of the burden itself! The people have made no complaint of the tax on matches, 
and who will thank the representatives of the people for its removal! But for 
many years petition after petition has come to this committee-room for relief from 
this alcohol tax on industry. 


In support of Mr. Robinson’s views let me invite attention to a let- 
ter addressed to me by William A. Gellatly, of the firm of W. H. 
Schiefilin & Co., importers and manufacturers, of New York : 

I beg to hand you herewith inclosed some remarks with reference to the taxa- 
tion of alcohol used in chemical and pharmaceutical manufactures, which I trust 
will be of some interest to you, and perhaps of some use in the effort you are making 
for the relief of manufacturers who use this article largely. 

I fear that not many men in Congress have had the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with this subject to such an extent as will enable them intelligently to 
understand how great a burden this tax is on an industry which it is certainly for 
the interest of the country to foster and develop. 


WHY ALOOHOL USED FOR CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES SHOULD NOT 


BE TAXED. 
1. Because English and German chemical manufacturers are able to buy alcohol 
duty-free, i. ¢., at actual cost. 
2. In the preparation of many fine chemicals the use of alcohol is necessary in 
order to insure a pure product. (Instance many of the expensive alkaloids, as 
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atropia; many salts, as iodide of ammonia; many preparations, as iodoform, chloro. 
form, ether, &c.) 

3. Inthe performance of the necessary manipulations much alcohol is lost through 
evaporation. In many cases this loss of alcohol is a greater item of expense than 
is the cost of all other materials, apparatus, and labor. 

4. In many tinctures and fluid extracts the alcohol, necessarily used simply as 
a solvent, adds more expense than the total value of drug andlabor. What should 
usually be considered a less important ingredient, a mere solvent, becomes actually 
the most expensive substance in the compound. : 

5. From what has been stated above it appears : 

(a.) That the excessive tax on alcohol entirely prohibits the manufacture in this 
country of many of the finer chemicals and gives the whole trade to German and 
English manufacturers. 

(b.) The cost of American-made chemicals in whose preparation alcohol must 
be used is artfticially enhanced by the exorbitant tax onalcohol. Often the canse 
for the high costof these articles is not apparent to the purchaser, because the 
alcohol used does not appear in the finished product, but has been lost through evap. 
oration during the preparation of the substance. 

6. Alcohol is necessary in the preparation of most medicines ; there isno known 
solvent which can replace it. As arule its office is that of a solvent for the extrac. 
tion and preservation of valuable medicinal ingredients of drugs. 

These medicMes are used and must be paid for by the sick, t. ¢., by those least 
able to pay exorbitant prices. The excessive tax on alcohol does, however, make 
the cost of many medicines very heavy, far more heavy than is just and right, 
The tax on alcoho) used for these purposes is accordingly a very heavy and unjust 
tax imposed upon a legitimate industry, (manufacturing chemistry and pharmacy.) 
and it is also a heavy tax on individual users of medicines. ; 

Medicines should not be excessively taxed like luxuries; they are necessities. 

The entire removal of the tax on alcohol used for these purposes is desirable 
and proper, but the immediate removal of the tax would result in financial dis. 
aster in thousands of cases, for the reason that all over the country various deal- 
ers have in stock considerable amounts of goods manufactured with alcohol which 
has paid this excessive tax. These goods have cost, consequently, much higher 
prices than they could be replaced for if free aleohol were used. 

If a law be enacted which names a date, six months or a year in advance, when 
the tax shall be reduced say 10 or 20 per cent., and which makes provision for fu- 
ture annual or semi-annual reductions until alcohol is tax-free, there need be ne 
fear of serious commercial disturbance. Such a revision of the law would result 
in stimulating and greatly expanding our chemical manufactures. 

At present the value of a barrel, of forty gallons, of alcohol is approximately— 
Cont of forty gallons of aloohdll 5< < ..-. 065.5 d.0ssi0csceckscvcketeseeeeees $21 92 
TORE vcckiwhvekans Sanh ns ccd scenes ekans ben eeaebe e's chic sewshaketne ae 67 68 

Total 

One hundred and eighty-eight degrees over proof alcohol is worth to-day about 
$2.24 per gallon, $89.60. 

As appears above, fully three-fourths the cost of every barrel of alcohol is due 
to the internal-revenue tax. 

Were coal thus taxed the value of iron and steel would be so enormously en- 
hanced as to prevent their use in any butthe smaller and finertools, while iron rails 
and iron steamships, to say nothing of steel, would be impossible. 

Manufacturing chemistry and pharmacy are just as heavily hampered, just as 
truly restricted and dwarfed by the excessive duty on alcohol as would be the iron 
industry were the tax on coal to be placed at three times its actual cost. 


Yours, truly, 
W. A. GELLATLY. 
And here is a short letter from the Metallic Cap Company, of New 
York, to the Committee on Ways and Means: 
NEW York, March 17, 1882. 


House Committee on Ways and Means : 


GENTLEMEN: We use from fifteen to twenty barrels alcohol per month. We 
ought to use fifty barrels with tax reduced. We are obliged to export alcohol to 
Saint Thomas and make crude material and importsame back. By so doing we are 
able to hold a portion of trade; but if we were to pay present nee of alcohol in 
States we could not do business, even with 40 per cent. duty on blasting caps, which 
is in foree. Germany sends most all that is used here. 

Yours, respectfully, 
METALLIC Cap CoMPANY. 
H. S. CHAPMAN. 

These communications show how greatly this tax is reducing the 
consumption of American corn by restricting our ability to export 
it in the form of alcoholic drugs and medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, 
and many other classes of articles. 

Corn is a commodity of which we produce an annually increasing 
surplus, and for which we should therefore seek foreign markets. 
To show how rapid this increase has been and is likely to be, let me 
inform the committee that the production of corn in 1880 exceeded 
that of 1870 by 130 per cent., having been 1,754,861,535 bushels in 1880, 
against but 760,944,549 bushels in 1870. It is, however, too bulky 
and cheap for distant transportation. One bushel of corn on an 
lowa or Minnesota farm will not, lam assured, pay the cost of trans- 
porting another bushel to the seaboard. To convert it into beef or 
pork is a slow process; and with loss of interest through the years 
a steer is coming to marketable condition makes beef thus produced 
too costly for competition with the vast herds raised on the plains 
of Texasand the Rocky Mountains, which feed on bunch, buffalo, and 
other grasses, the spontaneous growth of untaxed land. Corn 1s, 
however, easily converted and condensed into aleohol, and throug! 
it into an infinite number of preparations which readily bear the 
cost of transportation even to foreign countries, and for which there 
is always a foreign demand. One bushel of corn converted into 
alcohol will, Iam authoritatively assured, carry five bushels to and 
beyond the seaboard. When the two bushels of corn in bulk have 
gone from the farm, their nutritive and fertilizing power have gone 
to enrich other fields; but when corn is distilled near the field on 
whichit is produced, the nutritive and fertilizing power remains, first 
as food for cattle, and then for the land from which in its growth it 
extracted its own elements. s 

In the last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue I find 
astatementof the cattle, swine, and sheep fed on the residuum of dis- 
tilleries, and of the additional weight acquired while being thus fed. 
This is a class of facts which were never before collected, but which 






































ing States: 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HOGS FED AT DISTILLERIES. 
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Kansas. .-- ao chati pe eeveadtli de scaneled | 844 | 78+ | 65, 866 | 65, 866 
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SUMMARY. 

Number of cattle fed at registered grain distilleries in the 

United GOnihs 5. a6 seen ces coun guna dewe bos osdecdecwnbcsdbuksss 83, 867 
Average increase in weight of cattle .................... pounds. . 220. 53+- 
lotal increase in weightof cattle.............-.........- pounds.. 18, 495, 404 
Number of hogs fed at registered grain distilleries in the United 


States 95, 598 


\verage increase in weight of hogs..............-.....-- pounds. . 112. 14+ 
Total increase in weight of hogs. ........-...-..-....--.- pounds.. 10, 730, 474 


Total number of cattle and hogs fed. ....................---seceee 179,465 
\verage increase in weight of cattle and hogs ...... ...pounds.. 162. 79-+- 
lotal increase in weight of cattle and hogs.........--.-. pounds... 29, 215, 878 


California.—Three distillers sell slop and feed catile for others, but keep no data. 
lilincis.—Two distillers sell their slop. ” 
I,diana.—One distiller sells his slop. 

Kentucky.—A large quantity of slop sold. 

Varyland.—Distillers sell their slop. 
First Missouri district.—Slops all ont. 

ebraska.—There were 21,635 cattle fed in transitu and $22 hogs fed, but no data 
is to weight could be furnished. 

First Ohio district.—One distiller sold all his slop, and all sell more or less. 

Sixth Ohio district.—One distiller fed stock, but kept no data. 

Kighteenth Ohio district—Three hundred sheep fed, but no data as to weight. 


one may well suppose that the production of American alcohol had 
rapidly increased, but such is not the case. Between 1870 and 1880 
our population grew from something over 38,000,000 to over 50,000,000, 
showing an increase of 11,597,412. With the astounding increase in 
our corn crop, and with this immense increase in population, what 
increase has our production of aleohol shown? None, sir; on the 
contrary, though the fact is admitted that the spirit tax was much 
more closely collected in 1880 than in 1870, we collected the tax upon 
7,985,203 gallons more per year, by an average of the years 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, than we did by a like average of the years 1879, 1880, and 


tax that is already reducing the price of corn while, by restricting 
the use of nature’s great solvent in the arts, it is increasing the cost 
of hundreds of articles for which the farmer must pay out of the re- 
(uced price he receives for his corn, So that, if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, HEwirr] at the time he penned his resolution meant 
What he said, I am against his proposition; and a therough investi 

gation of the practicability of the scheme he now presents has 
(lemonstrated its worthlessness as a measure of relief alike to the 
larmer, the chemist, and the manufacturer. I am therefore opposed 
toit. The relief our farmers, manufacturers, and consumers should 
lave is an immediate reduction, and the earliest practicable repeal 
ofthe last vestige of this oppressive and restrictive tax. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move that the time of the gentle- 
an from Pennsylvania be extended indefinitely. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
ousent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania have leave to proceed 
idetinitely. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
hone, 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from New York and the committee 
have my thanks for this courtesy. 


( 


THE VAMPIRE’S INSTRUMENTALITIES. 
, the day of England’s tribulation was nearer than Liebig could 
have believed. It is upon hernow. The vampire has exhausted the 


Sir 






Mr. Chairman, in view of the facts I have thus hastily presented, | 


Issl. Sir, 1am unwilling that any new burdens shall be added to a | 
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may wellcommand the consideration of the farmers of the corn-grow- | blood of Ireland ; her more than eight millions of people now num- 


ber less than five millions. Turkey, in natural endowments as rich 
as the same number of contiguous square miles anywhere in the 
world, is the Sick Man of Europe, and instead of furnishing the world 
with Damascus blades cannot make a plow or hoe of iron. Egypt 
is scarcely better off thanshe. Representatives of British and French 
holders of her bonds practically administer her finances. Frequently 
occurring famines and insufficient means of sustenance are rapidly 
reducing the population of impoverished India. And the vampire, 
having absorbed the blood of these and other nations, is sutfering 
and shrinking from inanition. Sheis feeding upon her accumulated 
capital, and not upon her current earnings, and is appealing to our 
sympathy, to our relationship by blood and language, and by every 
argument save the one by which she persuaded China and Japan— 
force—to permit her to fix her fangs upon the industries by which 
we live, which may Heaven forefend! [Applause. ] 

What are the instrumentalities and processes by which she ac- 
complishes these terrible results? They are free trade as taught by 
the Manchester school, which she forces upon feebler nations at the 
sannon’s mouth, and tariffs for revenue only, as advocated by the 
American disciples of the Manchester school, into a resort to which 
she has often beguiled us, and which are still accepted by several of 
her self-governing colonies. 

It is by the first of these processes she is now exhausting Japan. 
Less than twenty years ago, through the persuasive power of her 
fleets and heavy guns, she induced Japan to unite with her in a 
That treaty contained a provision for its revis- 
ion at the end of ten years, and until that term had expired the 
Japanese believed that their thraldom would be but temporary. 
When, however, the term had expired, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanded a revision, British diplomacy answered that by the 
terms of the treaty revision could not be had until both nations de 
sired it, and that the British Government saw no reason for revising 
it. This construction was a surprise to Japan. To submit or defend 
its ports against the British were the only alternatives open. Re 
Under the treaty the Japanese Government 
may not impose duties beyond 5 per cent. upon imports. It must 
therefore raise most of its revenue by internal taxation. Brief as 
has been the term of this treaty, its effect has been to exhaust Ja- 
pan’s stock, not only of gold, but of silver, which was till recently 
her only legal tender, and has thus forced her into dependence upon 
an ever-depreciating, irredeemable paper currency. Her industries 
languish, her revenues shrink, and Japan is now a suppliant to the 
representatives of the United States and other western powers to 
unite in rescuing her from the fangs of the national vampire. This 
is no fancy sketch. The tiles of our State Department can furnish 
Congress and the country with full and pregnant evidence of its 
truthfulness. It was the intelligent sympathy so freely expressed by 
General Grant on its behalf that caused the Government of Japan to 


| treat him during his visit to that country with higher evidences of 


national esteem than ever before had been bestowed on a foreign 
citizen or official personage. If it be in the power of our Govern- 
ment to aid in the work of emancipating this most advanced of the 
oriental nations, I trust it will put forth its utmost efforts and if pos- 
sible save Japan before she shall have been reduced to the condition 
of Turkey, Egypt, Ireland, and British India. 

Such are the instrumentalities by which England enslaves nations. 
In one of his works, published in 1856, Henry C. Carey pointed out 
the processes by which these instrumentalities work the ruin of na- 
tions, however boundless and varied their material resources may 
be. Speaking of the Manchester school, he said: 

The tendency of this system of political economy has uniformly been: 

1. To prevent the application of labor elsewhere than in England to any pursuit 
but that of agriculture, and thus to deprive the weaker portion of society—the 
women and children—of any employment but in the field. 

2. To compel whole populations to produce the same commodities, and thus to 
deprive them of the power to make exchanges among themselves. 

3. To compel them, therefore, to export to England all their produce in its 
rudest forms, at great cost of transportation. 

4. To deprive them of all power of returning to the land the manure yielded by 
its products, and thus to compel them to exhaust their land. 

5. To deprive them of the power of associating together for the building of 
towns, the establishment of schools, the making of roads, or the defense of their 


| rights. 


6. To compel them, with every step in the process of exhausting the land, to 
increase their distances from each other and from market. 

7. ‘To compel the waste of all labor that could not be employed in the field. 

8. To compel the waste of all the vast variety of things almost valueless in them 
selves but which acquire value as men are enabled to work in combination with 
each other. 

9. To prevent increase in the value of land and in the demand for the labor of 
man; and 

10. To prevent advance toward civilization and freedom. 

STATISTICS. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has been largely statistical. The 
speech of every member has either been heavy with figures or bristled 
with them. I propose to examine some of these figures. But before 
engaging in this part of my labor I beg leave to read a brief paragraph 
from Carlyle’s Chartism. The second chapter is under the title ‘‘ Sta- 
tistics,” and from this I read: 

A witty statesman said you might prove anything by figures. We have looked 
into various statistic works, STATISTIC-SOCIETY REPORTS, POOR-LAW REPORTS, reports 
and pamphlets nota few, with asedulous eye to this question of the working classes, 
and their general condition in England; we grieve to say with as good as no result 
whatever. Assertion swallows assertion ; according to the old proverb, ‘As the 
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statist thinks the bell clinks.” Tables are like cobwebs, like the sieve of the 
Danaides; beautifully reticulated, orderly to look upon, but which will hold no 
conclusion. ‘Tables are abstractions, and the object a most concrete one, so difti- 
cult to read the essence of. There are innumerable circumstances, and one cir- 
cumstance left out may be the vital one on which all turned. Statistics is a science 
which ought to be honorable, the basis of many most important sciences; but it is 
not to be carried on by steam, this science, any more than others are. A wise 
head is requisite for carrying it on. Conclusive facts are inseparable from incon 
clasive except by a head that already understands and knows. Vain to send the 


: 


purblind and blind to the shore of a Pactolus never so golden: these find only | 


gravel; the seer and finder alone picks up gold grains there. And now the pur 
blind offering you, with asseveration and protrusive importunity, his basket of 
gravel as gold, what steps are to be taken with him? Statistics, one may hope, 
will improve gradually and become good for something. 
feared the crabbed satirist was partly right, asthings go: “‘ A judicious man,” says 
he, ‘looks at statistics, not to get knowledge, but to save himself from having 
ignorance foisted on him.” With what serene conclusiveness a member of some 
USEFUL-KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY stops your mouth witha figure of arithmetic! Tohim 
it seems he has there culated the elixir of the matter, on which now nothing 
more can be said. 


good only for the gutters. 


In the light of these reflections I propose to examine some of the | 


statastics that have been poured upon us. I will take, for instance, 
some of those presented by my friend, the amiable gentleman from 
Illinois,(Mr.SprRinGER.) That gentleman produced a paper clipped 
trom the United States Economist and Dry Goods Reporter, for Jan- 
uary 31, ls82. It gives the price of wool in each year, from 1524 to 
iss]. He presented it as though it had been prepared by Mr. Nim- 
mo, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, who seems only to have calcu- 
lated the average of prices in certain periods indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Mr. Nimmo certifies that the average price of 
wool for the fifteen years preceding 1867, was 52.8 cents per pound, 
and that for the fifteen years succeeding 1867 was 48.6 cents per 
pound, 

This table and the conclusions the gentleman drew from it show 
the value of figures in skillful hands. In this case the bell certainly 
clinks asthe statist thinks. The gentleman said: 

I have stated that since the passage of the protective-tariff act of 1867 up to the 


present time, a period of fifteen years, the price of wool in this country has been | 
This proposition | 


less than it was for the fifteen years next preceding that time. 
is not left to conjecture or speculation. Fortunately for the position which I as- 
sume, the most accurate and reliable data upon this subject have been preserved, 
and herewith T present for careful examination the following statement furnished 
by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department: 


Statement showing the average price of medium American washed clothing fleece wool 
Jrom 1824 to 1881, inclusive. 
| United States Economist and Dry Goods Reporter, January 31. 1880, data fur- 
nished by Mauger & Avery, 49 West Broadway, New York City.) 
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The average price for the fifteen years preceding 1867 was 52.8 cents per pound. 
The average price for the fifteen years succeeding 1867 was 48.6 cents per pound. 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr. 
Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
February 3, 1882. 

From these figures I have prepared an average for the fifteen years preceding 
1867, and find that the average price of wool during those years was 52.8 cents per 
pound, and for the succeeding tifteen years the average was only 48.6 cents pet 
pound, showing a loss to the wool-grower of 4.2 cents per pound on every pound 
ot wool grown from 1867 to 1881, a period of fifteen years. This is no small loss to 


the American wool-grower when we consider the value of the product of the wool 
in this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to explain? 

Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
the averages were not in Mr, Nimmo’s letter. 


Certainly. 
The two lines which the gentleman read fromm 
I have sent twice to 


It is needful that you look into his said extracted elixir; and | 
ascertain, alas, too probably, not without a sigh, that it is wash and vapidity, | 


Meanwhile it is to be | 








| school-teacher. 


| shoddy cloth, with which our market was then flooded. 
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the Printing Office to have those two lines put below his signature. 
They will be so placed in the corrected copy. The first time I sen; 


| down they failed to do it, and I have sent again. 


Mr. KELLEY. 
mo’s name at all. 
did not publish it, 
Reporter, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to state that Mr 
Nimmo furnished this to Mr. Hewrrt, of New York, in response to . 
letter; and it came to me over his signature just as it is printed, 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, do not try to fasten your mistake on Mr, Hy. 
ITT; that is not fair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will let the Clerk read the letter. 

Mr. KELLEY. Never mind that. I will make the matter plain, 
The letter will not illustrate the point I am about to make, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Here is Mr. Nimmo’s letter. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have Mr. Nimmo here. I want, Mr. Chairman, 
to invite attention to the fact that we had been under a revenne tariff 
when the war broke out, and that consequently we could not clothe 
the first 75,000 men summoned for the defense of the country, Wa 
had not the wool nor had we the machinery to work wool into such 
fabrics as we needed for our soldiers and sailors, The emergency was 
pressing. We bought British goods to clothe our troops, and by the 
time some of the regiments which had been equipped in the capitals 
of their respective States reached Washington they were in a condi- 
tion indescribable in the presence of an audience such as I address, 
Their rags did not cover their nakedness. We had bought Britis; 
It was the 
product of the wool extracted from the whites of Ireland, the greys 
of Scotland, and the lazar-houses of the world. The protective tarif 
of 1861 changed all this, and when the victorious armies returned 
they were clothed, officers and men, in wool spun by American labor 
and woven on American machinery by American weavers. No army 
of the same size ever made God’s footstool echo their tread in such 
apparel as Sherman’s army wore when it marched to the sea, and 
thence with Grant’s forces to the capital of the country. [Applause. | 

I mention these facts to illustrate the value of the gentleman's 
figures. But let us examine them more nearly. If you take as 
separate periods ten years before the breaking out of the war, ten 
years after its close, and the four years in which we were elothiny 
our Army and building up the woolen industry that now blesses ow 
country, you will find that the figures will present three distinct 
averages. The average from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, a period covered 
by a revenne tariff, is 43.4 cents per pound for wool, not as the ven 
tleman says, 52.8. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What average is that? 

Mr. KELLEY. From 1852 to 1861. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not make that average. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know you did not; why you did not is what | 
am showing. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. You said my average was not correct. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not making your average. This is my ave 
age for which you furnished the figures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood you to say that I did not correct!) 
make the average. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say you did make an average, but erred in choos 
ing the periods which should be averaged. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I chose the fifteen years immediately after the 
war and the fifteen years immediately preceding. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman included in his free-trade perio 


Then I do not see what you want with Mr. Nin). 
The article is not his, he did not compile it; he 
It comes from the Economist and Dry Goods 


| four years in which, under protection, the price of wool was not is 


he said, 52.8 but 79.8. I make three averages—one tor ten years 0! 
free trade before the war, one for the years 1863 to L866, inclusiv: 
In the former the price was 43.4 and in the latter it was 79.3, whicli 
redounds a little to the credit of the protective system, In the nex! 
ten years, from 1872 to 1881, inclusive, the average price was 45.2» 
per pound for wool. Now, figures do not lie, but the man who a 
ranges statistical tables may, by doctoring them, make what Carlyle 
ealls “‘a wash and vapidity fit only for the gutter.” The average 
price of wool for ten years preceding the war was but 43.4 cents pet 
pound, and in the ten years after the war, under a protective tari, 
it was, as the gentleman’s own figures show, 48.25 cents per pound 
I thank the gentleman for having furnished such evidence of ti 
value of protection to the wool-growers of the country as is found 
in the statement of prices he quoted. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINNESOTA. 


I now come to some of the statistics of my friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. DUNNELL.] Imustdeal gently with him; fornoman can read his 
speech without being satisfied that arithmetic is not one of hisstrong 
points. [Laughter.] A gentleman near me remarks that he was 4 
Yes, and if I may believe the Congressional Direc! 
m in 


ory he was for some years superintendent of public instruct 7" 
d ’ - 


Maine, and subsequently filled the same office in Minnesota ; 
expect to persuade even him before 1 get through that arithmetic | 
not one of his strong points, ; a 

Ie told us that the Bessemer rail companies were making profits 
of 69 or 70 per cent. a year; that it was a crime not to hasten to re- 
peal duties which justified such profits. Now, I pause to give na 
an opportunity to state anything which will show that any bes 
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semer rail company in this country ever declared anything kindred 
to or approaching such a dividend. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I made with 
regard to the profits of the Bessemer steel works in 1880 was taken 
from the report of Mr. Swank, a special agent of the Census Bureau. 
fhe statement is there to be found; and I think the gentleman will 
admit that the report states the profits of the investment for that 
vear as I have statedthem, I did not state in my speech that a divi- 
dend of that amount was declared. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman’s speech is before me. His words 
‘They ask us to continue a monopoly by a twenty-eight dol- 
lar per ton tariff, which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per 
cent.” Ifthe gentleman will produce that part of the census report 
of James M. Swank which sets outany profit that would justify such 
4 dividend as that I will buy a few shares of stock in a Bessemer 
company and present them to him. 

Mr. HEWITT, ot New York. 
dear, 

Mr. KELLEY. Thereisnosuch thing in thatreport. I have gone 
over it squarely and fairly ; I have asked Mr. Swank to examine it ; 
and I shall incorporate in my remarks his letter showing that his 
business in connection with the taking of the census was to learn the 
amount of capital invested, theamount of wages paid, and the value 
of the product, and that the idea of ascertaining the profits of con- 
cerns was excluded from his duty. He also shows, as does a letter 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that the $15,000,000 of capital spoken of 
by the gentleman from New York 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Twenty million dollars. 
fivures exact; because I propose to prove them. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want you to prove the rest; I want you to 
prove that in their Bessemer works and contributory branches essen- 
tial to the making of steel they have not more than $100,000,000 of 
ca vital. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. They might buy the whole State of 
Pennsylvania with their profits; yet it would not be evidence that 
the Bessemer steel factory did not pay them 100 per cent. per annum. 
It they choose to use their means in buying large properties else- 
where it is the evidence of profit, not of the absence of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the gentleman mistakes the point. 

Mr. CARLISLE, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania, inas- 
wuch as he has called attention to a statement made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, allow me to ask whether it is not a fact that 
Mr. Swank states in his report that the capital invested in the Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel works in 1880 was $20,975,990; that the 
value of the products was $55,805,210; that the total cost of material 
wid labor was $41,777,277, leaving a balance of $14,027,933, ona tap- 
ital of $20,975,990, or nearly 67 per cent ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Still that does not reach the question of profit. 
It gives but three elements—while other charges than those for 
uaterial and labor precede the question of protit. 

Mr. DUNNELL, It was upon that statement made in the report 
that | made my statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want toshow youthat if you had been used 
to figures you would have said that the manufactured and other 
naterials must have come from somewhere, and probably cost some- 
thing. [Laughter, ] 

Mr. CARLISLE, These figures are from the report of the special 
agent appointed by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And if we cannot rely on his figures, we cer- 
tainly ought not to pay four or live million dollars for taking the 
celsus, 

Mr. KELLEY. There is no mistake in his figures. He was giving 
the census facts touching the Bessemer steel and open-hearth works, 

{ which there were fifty-odd. Let me illustrate the matter by 
reading a paragraph from Mr. Swank’s letter. He says: 

(he history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Com 
pany, Which are the latest of their kind in this country, affords a clear illustration 

© necessity of embarking a large capital in enterprises contributory to Bes- 
ersteel works, as wellas in the works themselves. Before a pound of Bessemer 
ould be made at these works the company found itnecessary to buy and de 

op iron-ore lands, coal lands, and limestone deposits ; to build coke-ovens, blast 
ices, a foundery, and a machine-shop; and to make many other investments. 
ompany was compelled to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own lime 
itsown pig-iron, and to construct much of its own machinery. Its Bessemer 
iks donot appear in the census statistics, but if they did the capital invested in 

i would, by the usages of the Census Office, be separated from the capital in- 
sted in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these contribu- 


enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as the Bes 
r steel works, 


Mr. CARLISLE. Is not that part of their capital? This report 
cludes real estate and everything which is really capital. 
Mr. KELLEY, The real estate belonging to a company is taken 
census agents as it is by assessors in the county in which it lies. 
Mr. CARLISLE. He took it from the manufacturers themselves. 
Mr. KELLEY. The statement under discussion relates to the 
‘l works proper, Why, sir, some companies have a dozen differ- 
rit coal, limestone, and ore fields, the census returns of each of which 
‘ere taken in the county in which the property lies. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Butif he obeyed the law he went to the manu- 
‘acturers of Bessemer and open-hearth steel, and got from them the 
«llount of their capital, wherever located. 


were: 


You cannot do it; they are too 
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Mr. KELLEY. 

the report. I am only showing that when the purblind go to a Pac- 
tolus, be it never so golden, they are more likely to gather gravel 
than gold, as seems to have been done in this case. [ Laughter. } 

The mistake of the gentleman from Minnesota was in assuming 
that the capital of the Bessemer works themselves embraced that 
involved in the contributory enterprises. ‘‘ We have,” said Mr. 
Swank in the extract from his letter just read, ‘ ascertained that 
these contributory enterprises have absorbed more than five times 
as much capital as the Bessemer steel works.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman will allow me, I would like to 
say a word. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Their capital is included in statistics concern- 
ing those manufactures and industries. Mr. Swank includes in this 
all the capital invested by the manufacturers of Bessemer and open 
hearth steel. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what he does not do, and the committee 
will be the jury to decide in this controversy, in which “ assertion 
swallows assertion,” when they read Mr. Swank’s statement in the 
census report and his letter to me. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said he had been assured by a 
large manufacturer of Bessemer steel rails at Saint Louis that the 
duty could be reduced to $14 and the manufacturers still realize large 
profits. I have made inquiry on this point, and caused it to be made 
by others. There is but one Bessemer steel works at Saint Louis, the 
proprietors of which are few and wellknown. They each deny that 
they ever made such astatement to the gentleman or any other person, 
and they add that to have done so would have been to falsely testify 
against their own interests. The gentleman has evidently been 
hoaxed by somebody who has palmed himself on him as a Bessemer 
steel maker. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I desire to make a statement in correction of the 
statement to which the gentleman alludes. In the National Hotel, 
a few days before | made my speech, I was introduced to a gen- 
tleman of intelligence, who had arrived from the city of Saint Louis. 
From a conversation with him I understood him to be a manufacturer 
of steel rails. I afterward learned, after my speech was made, that 
he was a buyer of steel rails, 

Mr. KELLEY. Ah! (Laughter. ] 

Mr. DUNNELL. And I make this correction. But does the gen 
tleman from Pennsylvania suppose that I would stand here in my 
place in this House and misstate knowingly any fact ? 

Mr. KELLEY. No; but I say this 

Mr. DUNNELL, Lam liable to be misled by astatement. I made 
the statement in good faith. Whether he was the manufacturer or 
the buyer of steel rails, I made the statement as it came to me 
according to my understanding of it, and I did it in good faith. 

Mr. KELLEY. He was an agent, no doubt, for the sale of British 
Bessemerrails, If the gentleman had said he had had a conversation 
with one whom he supposed to be a manufacturer of Bessemer steel 
rails at Saint Louis, the case would have been different; but he stated 
it firmly and positively, as I have given it. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have stated, Mr. Chairman, how I was led into 
my mistake. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will correct 
the misstatement in the copies of his speech he is now distributing 
among the people. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have stated how I was led into the mistake, and 
the gentleman will accept it, of course, 

Mr. KELLEY. Give us the name of your informant. 

Mr. DUNNELL. His name is Mitchell. 

Mr. KELLEY. He isthe well-known agent of British rail-makers. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the gentleman will allow me 
now 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me finish with the gentleman from Minnesota 
before I turn to you, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
with that part of his speech, 

Mr. KELLEY, No,lam not. Now, the $14 duty story has disap- 
peared, as it would have done before he spoke if the gentleman had 
inquired from the proper sources, Seventy per cent. dividends have 
also disappeared, 

Mr. DUNNELL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania a question with his permission. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ra» 
DALL, ] his colleague, made a speech this morning in which he state« 
that according to his judgment the tariff should be revised every ten 
years immediately after the taking of each census. 
now insists that the census is no guide. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, but I say that if the purblind go toa Pactolus 
they are liable to tind only gravel. [Laughter.] And when gentle 
men do not understand figures and attempt to adduce conclusions 
from them they must take the consequences. [Laughter. ] 

But to proceed to another point. If another of the gentleman's 








I thought the gentleman was through 


The gentleman 


statements in his speech is true we were entitled last year from om 
importation of one article to revenue enough to have paid the national 
debt six times; to have paid all the Windoms or extended bonds ; 
to have purchased all the 4 and 4} percents at 100 per cent, premium ; 


I do not dispute or discredit a single statement of 
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to have paid off the debts of all the States and all American mu- 
nicipalities, and to still have been burdened with such a surplus in 
the Treasury that we could have abolished both cnstoms duties and 
internal taxes. I really think, Mr. Chairman, there must be some 
exaggeration in the statement to which lamreferring. (Laughter. ] 
But let me read from the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it not a clerical error? 

Mr. KELLEY. We will see whether it was. If 
two or three such errors just here. [Laughter. ] 
said : 

The duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 1870. It is not my purpose to 
discuss whether the duty was then too high or what effect the rate has had in re 

» the costof rails, but insist that a continuance of this high duty is well-nigh 
acrime. During the last year 372,375,307 tons of steel rails were imported into the 
United States, paying an aggregate revenue of $4,654,691.31. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Read the remainder of the sentence. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly; lam going todoso; I could not allow 
so sweet a morsel as that to be lost. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
says: ‘Paying an aggregate revenue of $4,654,691.33.” Now, sir, 
the amount of rails the gentleman says we imported entitled us to 
$10,426,508,596 of duty. 
to say: 


it was, there are 
The gentleman 


ducing 


Steel rails are now made at about the same cost of iron rails. The above table 
shows the growth and capacity of the mills. 
for the last few years simply enormous. 
in 1880 from 60 to 70 per cent. on the entireinvestment. Every person traveling upon 
a railroad or sending a pound of freight on it is compelled to contribute to these vast 
protits. This high rate can and should be reduced atonce. Experts are not needed 
to decide so simplea question. A large manufacturer of Bessemer stecl rails in Saint 
Louis, within the last sixty days, assured me that the duty could be reduced to $14 
per ton and the manufacturers still realize large profits on their investments. En- 
hanced cost in the construction of the railroads of the country is a continuing bur- 
den upon the producer. All profits must be paid for by somebody. Reasonable 
profits are right and rightly fostered, but profits which create and sustain monop 
olies have no claim upon legislation for their continuance. It would be easy to 
show these protits. The production in 1881 was 1,200,000 tons. 


Mr. DUNNELL. 


‘he sentence which the gentleman has read is 


in every respect correct, except that there is a typographical error | 


The 


which the most ordinary mind could have discovered at once. 


building up an argument based upon what is evidently a typo- 
graphical error, he has a very sandy foundation on which to stand. 
{| Applause upon the Democratic side, ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Lam building up an argument to show the unfit- 
ness of this House to frame a tariff; and [ am building it up by 
asking this committee to consider printed statements upon which gen- 
tlemen have gone to the public in support of what they call taritt 
reform But Jet us look at this typographical error—— 

Mr. DUNNELL. One word, Iam led to admit that if the chair- 


man of the Ways and Means Committee retlects the intelligence of 


the committee in the interpretation of a sentence like that, then we 
ought to have a tariff commission. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. 
stated— 

Mr. DUNNELL. One sentence more. I say respectfully to the 
gentleman that the figures are every one of them correct as to the 
quantity; and the amount I have given as the revenue received is 
accurate toa mill. The ordinary mind, therefore, at once sees that 
there is an error on reading the sentence, There is no difticulty with 
an ordinary mind in reading the sentence to see at once that there 
is a typographical error. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, I read from the record. The gentleman 
revised his speech, put it in pamphlet form, and sent it to his con- 
stituents reiterating the story of the tons. I had an idea that there 
was a mistake somewhere when I said the gentleman did not tind 
arithmetic to be his strong point. [Laughter.] Because if he had 
divided the amount of duty received by $28 the amount of duty on 
a ton, the result would have shown the number of tons imported, 
Familiarity with the simple rules of arithmetic would have pro- 
tected the gentleman against a blunder so gross. He says the most 
ordinary mind would have recognized it as a typographical error. 
Now, let us see whether he so recognized it. He proceeded to say, 
and in printing the repetition put it not in figures, but in wards: 
“Nearly four hundred millions of tons of steel rails were imported 
intothe UnitedStates during the last year, notwithstanding this high 
rate of duty.” Upon hearing this repetition I tried tocorrecthim. He 
would not permit an interruption, He was exuberant and could not 
brook a suggestion. I wished toshow that he must be mistaken, but 
he was just then exulting in the thought of the magnitude of the 
work in which he was engaged, 


Now it may be a typographical error, and if it had 


These fellows— 

He was then speaking of the gentlemen who have embarked their 
fortunes in the production of Bessemer steel and industries contrib- 
utory thereto— 

These fellows are bright. They are smart, and they are as impudent as they 
are smart. They ask us to continue a monopoly by a twenty-eight-dollar per ton 
tariff, which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per cent 

Now, if the gentleman will give me a printed copy of his speech, 
which having revised he put into pamphlet form and sent to his con- 
tituents, I will prove that during all this work he did not detect that 


| dull, stupid way. 


> i 
{Great laughter. ] The gentleman proceeded 
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typographical error which he says I should have instantly recog. 
nized. Will the gentleman send me a copy of his revised speech in 
pamphlet form ? 

Mr. DUNNELL. Certainly I will send the gentleman a revised 
copy. The gentleman does not need a revised copy to know precisely 
what I meant. ; 

Mr. KELLEY. [am discussing what you told your constituents. 
That is what I am discussing. I do not know intuitively what yon 
and other gentlemen mean. I have to take what you sayin my own 

{ Laughter. ] 7 
THE COST OF TRANSPORTING MATERIALS. 


Mr. Chairman, when I said that in this discussion so painstak- 
ing and exhaustive an investigator of topics in the line of his 
special study as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Caruisir] had 
omitted elements which vitiated all his conclusions, I referred 
to the imperfect data from which he inferred the cost of a ton of 
bar-iron. In response to a question of mine as to whether he had 
not omitted a large amount of labor involved in the transporta- 
tion of materials to the point of manufacture and distribution, &c.. 
he with characteristic frankness admitted that there was some labor 


| expended in that way, and in the productien of coal and other ma- 


The protits of these mills have been | 
The census returns show that they were | 


terials used in the manufacture of these various forms of iron, and 
suggested that if I would furnish him with correct figures on the 
subject he would cheerfully include them. I cannot furnish precise 
figures but can say that my colleague and friend, the distinguished 
Representative of the twentieth district of Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
CURTIN,] whose name is associated with iron-works in Centre 
County which are now managed by the fourth generation of his fam- 
ily, one of which was represented in his own person, has said that 
the transportation of raw materials to a fairly well located furnace 
in Pennsylvania is at least $6.40 a ton. Ores of different qualities 


| must be brought from distant sections of the State or country. Lime- 


stone may require long transportation to works whose location is 
favorable in all other respects. So, too, with coal. The characte: 
of ore to be chiefly used, and limestone and other ingredients may 


oO | be convenient, but coal must be brought from a great distance. 
difficulty is that the word *‘ tons” took the place of the word pounds; 


and ifthe gentleman from Pennsylvania is driven to the strait of | 


The charges for local transportation for a distance anywhere from 
ten to one hundred miles are about the same. I cannot pause to dis- 
cuss the equity or the injustice of these charges on local freight, aud 
content myself with stating the fact, remarking only that managers 
of railroads say the cost of labor in such transportation is vastly 
greater than it is in conducting through business on long roads. 

While unable to produce tables that will establish the precise facts 
connected with this question, I beg leave to submit some collateral! 
evidence of the magnitude of these charges and of the immensel) 
greater per cent. of such charges to which the American producer of 
iron and steel is subjected than those borne by his foreign competi 
tors. In his report on the census, Mr. Swank cites a very pertinent 
statement from I. Lowthian Bell, the highest British authority upon 
such a question. Mr. Bell, you will perceive, says that while it may 
and does happen that in this country distances of nearly one thon 
sand miles may intervene between the ore and the coal, it is difficult 
to find a situation in England or Wales in which the two are sep 
arated by even one hundred miles. The passage in Mr. Swank’s 
report to which I refer reads as follows: 

With regard to the cost of transporting raw materials in the United States and 
Europe, the testimony of a distinguished English iron master will be sutticient to 
show the great disparity which exists in the distances over which they must by 
transported. Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, a commissioner from Great Britain to the Phil 
— 1ia exhibition of 1876, says in his otticial report : 

“The vast extent of the territory of the United States renders that possible 
which in Great Britain is physically impossible. Thus it may and it does happen 
that in the former distances of nearly 1,000 miles may intervene between the ore and 
the coal, whereas with ourselves it is ditticult to tind a situation in which the two 
are separated by even 100 miles.”’ 

_ From the ore mines of Lake Superior and Missouri to the coal of Pennsylvania 
is 1,000 miles. Connellsville coke is taken 600 miles to the blast furnaces of Chi 
cago, and 750 miles to the blast furnacesof Saint Louis. Theaverage distance ove: 
which all the domestic iron ore which is consumed in the blast furnaces of th: 
United States is transported is not less than 200 miles. Great Britian is our pril 
cipal competitor in the production of iron and steel. In France, Germany, b 
gium, Sweden, and other European iron-making countries the raw materials of pro 
duction may not be found in such close proximity as in Great Britain, but they li 
much nearer to each other than is usual in the United States. 

Even when it is necessary to transport raw materials from one European countr) 
to another, as in taking the iron ores of Spain to England or Germany, the cost ot 
removal is usually an unimportant consideration because of the short distances the) 
are carried and the facilities which in most cases exist for carrying them by wate! 
When this country is obliged, from any cause whatever, to import ores from Spall! 
or from Mediterranean ports, the cost of transportation across the Atlantic and 
from the Atlantic ports inland imposes a heavy tax upon the consumer. 

But it is not only on the raw materials that the cost of iggy ge ee operates 
as an impediment to low prices for manufactured products. The manutactore! 
products themselves must frequently be transported long distances to tind con- 
sumers. ‘The conditions favorable to the production of iron and steel are not equa 
in many sections of the Union, and in some sections do not exist at all; iron a 
steel cannot, therefore, be extensively or profitably manufactured in all section 
The country too is of vast extent, while its railroad and other enterprises whic! 
consume iron and steel are found in every part of it. It is noticeable alse thi! 
railroads form the principal means of communication between producers and col 
sumers of iron in this country, and that railroad transportation is much Wo" 
age een than transportation by natural water-routes. . 

ieavy products of iron and steel, tor instance, can be carried much more cheap!) 
from Liverpool to the Gulf ports of the United States than from our own rollive 
mills and blast furnaces, which are not situated on the sea coast or on the Mists 
sippi River, and very few of them are so situated. Iron and steel rails for m4 
roads ou the Pacitic coast can be carried more cheaply from Liverpool to San Frap- 
cisco than from Chicago or Saint Louis. 
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My friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] will I doubt not be sur- 
prised at the facts touching this question of the cost of transporta- 
tion in the iron and steel business I am now about to present, and 
which more than confirm Mr. Swank’s statements. The regular 
English correspondent of the Iron Age is alike remarkable for the 
‘ndustry with which he collects and reports representative facts, and 
for the candor with which he presents conclusions pro and con. which 
may be deduced from them. In his letter which appeared in the 
issue of the Iron Age of the 13th of last month, he says: 


The effects of railway charges on the ‘‘ heavy’’ branches of trade in districts 
away from the seaboard have been well set forth during the week by the state- 
ments of the directors of Charles Cammell & Co., limited, Sheffield, whose report 
has created a great sensation in the district where their works are situated. Cam- 
mell’s undertaking is one of the largest in the world. The works are at Sheffield, 
Grimesthorpe, near Sheffield, and Renistone, near Sheftield, with the Oaks col- 
lievries near Barnsley. From 5,000 to 6,600 men are employed in busy times, and 
the works turn out all kinds of iron and steel, from armor-plates and rails down- 
ward. The directors now come forward and inform their shareholders that in order 
to save the heavy cost, £60,000 ($300,000) or £70,000 ($850,000) a year, of railway 
carriage of materials inward and of finished manufactures outward, they have 
resolved to acquire the rail-mills of Wilson, Cammel & Co., of Drontield, and the 
works of the Derwent Iron Company at Workington. They will remove their own 
pail-mills and those of the Drontield firm to Workington, having arrived at the 
conclusion that in order to make the rail business profitable three conditions must 
be fulfilled: (1,) the rail-mills must be combined with blast furnaces; (2,) these 
combined works must be situated in close proximity to the sea, and (3) the blast 
furnaces must be situated where hematite ore is found, with ready and cheap 
access thereto. These conditions will all be embodied at Workington. To carry 
out the change, £350,000 ($1,750,000) additional capital is proposed to be raised by 
shares and debentures. 

You will remember that I have alluded to the possible removal of Wilson, Cam- 
mell & Co. on formeroceasions. It had not then transpired that Charles Cammell 
« Co. had been interested in the matter. Up to now there has been no actual 
alliance between the concerns, although Mr. Alexander Wilson, of the firm, is a 
brother of Mr. George Wilson, chairman of Charles Cammell & Co., and the 
Messrs. Cammeli, of the firm, are sons of the late founder of the company. There 
would seem to be little doubt as to the wisdom of the proposal, aibeit it will de- 
prive Shettield of a good deal of work and employment, cod will nearly ruin Dron- 
tield, of which Wilson and Cammell’s works are the mainstay. One railway com- 
pany alone will lose carriage payments worth £120,000 ($600,000) a year—a very 
forcible illustration of the folly of a grasping policy. Sheflield has been greatly 
agitated anent this question within the week. 

lhe proposal has more than a local signiticance, inasmuch as our manufacturers 
on the coastare in astrong position for reaching your market promptly and cheaply. 


MR. SWANK’S LETTER. 


{n this connection let me present the letter of Mr. Swank to which 
I have referred : 


UR BESSEMER STEEL INDUSTRY—A LETTER TO HON, WILLIAM D. KELLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, April 25, 1882. 
Drak Stk: During the discussion in both Houses of Congress of the scheme for 
the creation of a tariff commission there have been frequent references.to the 
statistics of the production of iron and steel which I had the honor to compile for 
the tenth census. As some conclusions, based upon insuilicient data, and unfa- 
vorable to American iron and steel manufacturers, have been drawn from these 
statistics, and as these conclusions involve the trustworthiness of the statistics 
alluded to, 1 beg your permission to lay before you the following statement in my 
own behalf as a special census agent and in behalf also of this association : 


ERRORS OF SENATOR BECK, OF KENTUCKY. 


In a speech in the Senate on Monday, March 20, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp for Wednesday, March 22, Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said : 

The next question is, Who gets the benefit of the tariff tax’? Mr. Swank 
shows it all in his report. The capital and business of the Bessemer steel rail 
companies for the year 1880 is thus given: 

Amount of capital, real and personal, invested in the business ....... $20, 975, 999 


Cost of whet. 2 oR earns eet eee Ree 4, 930, 349 
Cont Of IGGONREE << cc shan savesssdecosckeys jtuWas wotimen ee oee--e- 96,826, 928 
Making labor and material cost. ............cccccccccccceces os GTS 

= 
lhe value of the products when sold was............-....-....-+--- -- 55, 805, 210 
Deduct capital and labor. ............... 41, 757, 277 


an ani Grainne at 14, 047, 933 

Or 66.9 per cent. profit upon their capital, and the pay of labor, $4,930,000 is 8.8 
per cent.; 8.8 per cent. labor, 66.9 per cent. protit to the capitalist. Mr. Swank 
tries to show that there are some places where they have not made money, as in 
Virginia and elsewhere. But, if I am not mistaken, he charges them with the 
original investment in the plant and everything else, and gives no credit for that 
as being worth anything. Some of the old establishments are in fact making far 
ore than 66 per cent. profit; that is the average of all, good and bad, those doing 
Well and those making nothing, taken together.” 

rhere are many inaccuracies in the above statement, in addition to its supreme 
error of attributing an average profit by the Bessemer steel manufacturers of 
6.9 per cent. upon their invested capital. The Senator erred in stating that the 


And it leaves a net profit of 





exhibit he gave referred only to ** the Bessemer steel rail companies.’ He should 
ave said that it referred to ‘ the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works.” The 


vorrection isimportant, because there were in the census yearonly eleven Bessemer 

«l works, while of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works there were thirty-six 
ithe same year. The Senator erred in confounding *‘labor and material " with 

capital and labor.” and assuming that the sum of the first two items is exactly 
equal to the sum of the last two, namely, $41,757,277. He erred also in the refer- 
tice to the special agent in the phrase ** Mr. Swank tries to show,” &c.  *' Mr. 
Swank’ was and still isasworn ofticer of the Government, and in the performance 
ot the difficult task of compiling the statistics of a great industry he tried only to 
sow that he could do his duty and accurately set down facts regardless of theories. 
lle stated no theories, having no right to do so in a Government report. 

lhe statisties of the production of iron and steel in the census year 1880 are not 
Only correct, but they are clearly stated. It was never expected, however, when 
‘hey were compiled, collated, and analyzed, that they could without some study 
ve understood in all their details by those who are unfamiliar with the multifar‘- 
us forms which our iron and steel industries have assumed. Ever since the Gov- 
‘Thment commenced the collection of our industrial statistics the separation of the 
statistics of the different branches of leading industries has been kept steadily in 
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view, and to this rule the ironand steel statistics for 1880 have, of course, formed no 
exception. They have necessarily been presented in a complicated rather than 
siamo form, but not in a way that renders them incapable of being understood 
and harmonized by those who will patiently sit down to study them. 

The mistake made by Senator Beck and others in assuming that the ‘ total value 
of all products” ($55,805,210) produced by the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
works of the United States in the census year 1880 (see page 36 of the census re 
port on iron and steel) was obtained with an invested capital of only $20,975,999 
would not have occurred if they had retlected that these products were not made 
solely or even largely with the machinery and other aids and appliances of the 
works mentioned, but that they were the tinal result of successive preparatory 
operations and processes of manutacture which may have jeimnapuiel in the 
census year an invested capital of $100,000,000. The $20,975,999 expresses only the 
capital invested in machinery and accessories required in the immediate conver 
sion of pig-iron and other raw materials into Bessemer or open-hearth steel, and 
does not include the capital invested by Bessemer and open-hearth steel manufact 
urers in iron ore and coal mines, in limestone quarries, in blast-furnaces, in foun 
deries and machine-shops, in car-works, in brick-yards, in lateral railroads, and in 
other enterprises necessary to the production and handling of these raw materials 

The capital invested in these various contributory enterprises is separately 
given in the census report on iron and steel and in other census reports. Toe illus 
trate the full significance of the distinciion which is here made, but which Senator 
BECK and others have not made, it may be stated that in the census year 1830 the 
proprietors of the then existing eleven Bessemer steel works of the country ope 
rated forty-nine blast-furnaces, most of which were large and the construction of 
which had cost a great deal of money. The statistics of these blast-furnaces, in 
cluding the capital invested in them, necessarily appear in connection with the 
statistics of other blast-furnaces ; they could not be combined with the statistics 
of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works because their product is pig-iron and not 
steel. We may also add, as illustrative of the large investments which our Bes 
semer steel manufacturers find it necessary to make in iren ore and coal mines, the 
statistics of which will be found in their proper connection, that one Besseme: 
steel company in Pennsylvania has recently invested one and a half million dollars 
in an iron-ore mine in Michigan. To say that the whole capital invested in the 
production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel in this country is represented by 
$20,975,999 is as erroneous as to assume that the whole capital of the farmer who 
grows wheat is represented by the cost of his thrashing-machine. 

The history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Tron Com 
pany, which are the latest of their kind in this country, affords a clear illustration 
of the necessity of embarking a large capital in enterprises contributory to Bes 
semer steel works as well as in the works themselves. Refore a pound of Bessemer 
steel could be made at these works the company found it necessary to buy and de 
velop iron-ore lands, coal lamls, and limestone deposits ; to build coke-ovens, blast 
furnaces, a foundry, and a machine-shop; and to make many other investments 
The company was compelled to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own 
limestone, its own pig-iron, and to construct much of its own machinery. Its 
Bessemer works do not appear in the census statistics, but if they did, the capital 
invested in them would by the usages of the Census Office be separated from the 
capital invested in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these 
contributory enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as 
the Bessemer steel works. 

The showing of $14,047,933 of profits, which forms the conclusion of the sum in 
arithmetic given by Senator Brck, falls short of accuracy, therefore, in two im 
portant particulars. First, these profits, if correctly stated, should have been 
made to apply to thirty-six Bessemer and open-hearth steel works instead of to 
eleven ‘‘ Bessemer steel rail companies.’’ Second, they are alleged to have been 
derived from a capital of $20,975,999, whereas the true capital upon which a calen 
lation of profits should have been based was probably five times as large 

We do not understand what significance Senator BECK intended to attach to the 
statement that labor was paid but $4,930,349, or 8.8 per cent. of the price receives 
for the products of the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works of the couatry in the 
census year 1880. Did not labor enter largely into the $36,826,928 which represents 
the value of the raw materials consumed by these works! Did it not form the 
principal element in the cost of these raw materials? Does notSenator BECK know 
that these raw materials could not have been produced without a vast amount ot 
labor, which, of course, somebody paid for, and the cost of which is largely repre 
sented in the value of the finished products! Does he not know that the principal 
element in the cost of all martufactured product is labor? Even in Europe, wher 
labor is paid low wages, this is the case. 

The Senator, too, reasons from insufticient and misleading premises when li 
assumes that labor and raw materials constitute the sole items in the cost of any 
manufactured product. They are, it is true, the only items of cost considered in 
the compilation of the industrial statistics of the census, but these statistics ar: 
not gathered for the purpose of ascertaining whether any particular industry is 
conducted at a profit or at aloss. Many important items in the cost of producing 
any given manufactured product are consequently noteven hinted at. Thecensus 
is sutticiently inquisitorial as it is. Rent, wear and tear of machinery, taxes, in 
surance, legal expenses, patents, Commissious and discounts, interest on borrowed 
money, traveling and advertising, incidental office expenses, and doubtless othe: 
expenses should be added to the two leading items of labor and raw materials it 
we would include all the elements that enter into the cost of producing any manu 
factured article. We know of one crucible and open-hearth steel manufacturing 
company in this country which has paid $60.000 for the use of the patents covering 
the Siemens regenerative gas furnace. In the very nature of things the census 
statistics can never include information of this character. 

Seuator BECK refers to Virginia as if the Old Dominion made Bessemer steel in 
the census year, which, for her own sake, we regret she did not. He doubtless 
intended to say that the statistics of the iron industry of some counties of Virginia 
in the census year show that the aggregate cost of labor and raw materials ex 
ceeded the value of the tinished products. This was so in many iron districts ot 
the country in that year, the explonetion being that the census year exactly cov 
ered the period which has been designated as *‘ the boom "' in the iron trade, dur 
ing the greater part of which period establishments that had long been idle were 
being prepared for active operations, and there were, consequently, large expendi 
tures tor repairs and for fuel, iron ore, and other raw materials. While these ex 
penses were incurred in the census year, it happened in some cases that not a 
pound of iron was made until after its close, oe in others that only a small quan 
tity was made. In several of the counties of Virginia precisely this condition ex 
isted. It was never intended that the census statistics should explain, like a cash 
book, in what months a Virginia iron manulacturer pays out money and in what 
months he takes it in; nor that they should disclose, like a diary, in what months 
his works stand idle because his water-power has given out or because the supply) 
of charcoal has been consumed and all hands are busy cutting cord-wood 


ERRORS OF MR. CARLISLE, OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in a speech in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 28 and 29, quoted from the report on the produe 
tion of iron and steel in the census year 180 the statistics of the Bessemer ani 
open-hearth steel works, and added the following comments. (CONGKESSIONAI 
RECORD, Sunday, April 2, page 5:) 

** Deducting the total cost of labor and materials from the value of the product 
there is left the sum of $14,047,933, which is a small fraction less than 67 per cent 
on the whole capital invested. It thus appears that while capital retains in its 
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hands, after paying the whole cost of production, nearly 67 per cent., labor re- 
ceived less than 9 per cent. of the value of the product.” 

It is at least unfortunate for Mr. CARLIsLe that he accepted as correct the con- 
clusion reached by Senator Breck, that, from an invested capital of $20,975,999, 
there was realized in the census year a profit of nearly 67 percent. If he had gone 
to the bottom of the whole subject for himself he would have found that the Sen 
ator’s conclusion was erroneous, as we have shown. 

Mr. CARLISLE£'s speech is marred by another unfortunate and equally faulty and 
misleading reference to the iron and steel and irop-ore statistics for the census 
year 1880, to which we will here allude, because it furnishes corroborative testi 
mony of the unreliability of his judgment upon the subject just referred to. He 
undertook to show that the duty on bar-iron is now much greater than the cost of 
the labor that is employed in psoducing it, and in the course of his argument 
made the following statements, which will be found on pages 7 and 8 of the copy of 
the REcOkD already referred to: 

** Let us see what is the rate of duty necessary to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion, so far as the wages of labor constitute a part of that cost ; and in making this 
inquiry I shall include the cost of all thé labor employed in the production of the 
finished article, beginning with the material in its crudest form. * * * I will 
include the cost of all the labor from the very beginning, and compare it only with 
the duty imposed upon the finished article. Let us take for illustration a familiar 
article, merchant bar-iron, an article in relation to which we have the most au- 
thentic evidence showmg the cost of labor in its production. 

* According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the 
census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton pro- 
duced. It requires two tons of ore to make one ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of 
labor in the quantity of ore necessary to make one tonot pig-iron is $2.70. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during 
the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all kinds the 
sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to make one ton 
oft bar iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to produce one 
ton of bar is $4.35. * * * When the committee appointed by the New York 
tariff convention came before the Committee on Ways and Means they were ac 
companied by a gentleman who stated that he was the president of the Amalga- 
mated Lron and Steel Workers’ Association of the United States, a labor organi 
zation; and, in response to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to 
labor for making one ton of merchant bar-iron was $13. Accepting that as a cor- 
rect statement, we have the following figures: 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar iron under the existing law is 
$53.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost of all the labor expended 
ib its production from the time the crude material leaves the earth until it is sent 
irom the mill as a finished article.” 

here are many errors in this caleulation by Mr. CARLISLE. He has omitted 
the cost of the labor employed in the transportation of the iron ore to the blast 
iurnace ; the cost of the labor employed in the production and transportation of 
the limestone and fuel necessary to convert the iron ore into pig-iron; the cost of 
the labor employed in the transportation of the pig-iron to the rolling-mill; and 
the cost of the labor employed in the production and transportation of the fuel, 
fettling ore, and other supphes required in the rolling-mill, as well as the clerical 
and supervisory labor which are also required. He has also failed to observe that 
his two tons of iron ore will not make one ton of bar-iron, but that, according to 
his own data, two and six-tenths tons are required. In his summary he is also in 
accurate in the phrase, * cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron,’’ when he obviously 
meant to say one and three-tenths tons. He is also inaccurate in assuming that 
the duty on bar-iron is $33.60 a ton, when in fact this duty is imposed on only a 
small part of the bar-ivon that is imported, the great bulk of it paying a duty of 
only $22.40 a ton. 

Accurate calculations show that the $20.05 mentioned by Mr. CARLISLE as repre 
senting the ‘total costot labor’’ employed in the production of onetonoft bar-iron 
represents Only about one-halsotthatcost. Asummary ofal the elements which en 
ter into the cost of each ton of bar-iron which is now produced at atavorably located 
rolling-millin Eastern Pennsylvaniashows that wine and one-third tons of raw mate 
vials ave used in its production, and that in the transportation and manipulation 
ot these raw materials $36.27 is paid for labor, and not $20.05. A mill less favor- 
ably located than the one referred to could not make a ton of bar-iron at a less total 
eost for labor than $40, which is just twice the sum named by Mr. CARLISLE. As 
happened with his inquiry into the protits of the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
manufacturers, he has reached a talse conclusion concerning the cost of the labor 
employed in the production of a ton of bar-iron because he did not consider all the 
elements of his problem. 


ERRORS OF MR. DUNNELL, OF MINNESOTA, 
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statement with the remark that he could “find no possible reason for the continn- 
ance of this large duty of $28 per ton.” A duty that will pay off the national debt 
six tines in one year may safely be dispensed with as a matter of revenue, while 


| the protection which it affords to our steel-rail producers need not be considered, 


as the country, according to Mr. DUNNELL's figures, will probably not need any 
more steel rails from any source for several hundred years. ; 
PROFITS THAT CAN BE JUSTIFIED. 


Having shown that the excessive profits referred to by Senator Breck, Mr. Car 
LISLE, Mr. DUNNELL, and others, were not realized by our Bessemer and open- 


| hearth steel manufacturers in the census year 1880, we now frankly admit that 


| do it. 


the profits realized by most of these manufacturers inthat year were satisfactory 

that they exceeded the 2 or 3 or 5 or 6 per cent. on their invested capital which 
less daring, less enterprising, and very jealons men would have conceded to them 
They did not, fortunately, conduct their extensive business operations in that 
year at a loss, as many of them had done in previous years, nor were their profits 


| 80 small that at the year’s close it became a question for consideration where they 


could borrow the necessary money, by placing mortgages en their works, to 
enable them to so enlarge the capacity of those works that the increased demand 
for their products could be met in succeeding years. They neither lost money no) 
received, as a rule, small profits, but on the contrary most of them realized hand 
some profits, and they immediately invested these profits in extensions to their 
works, with the result that the capacity of these works is to-day twice as great as 
it was in the census year, assuring a prompt meeting of the country’s demands 
for their products and at much lower prices than then prevailed. 

In the census year we produced, in round numbers, 950,000 gross tons of Besse 
mer and open-hearth steel ingots; this year we can produce double that quantity 
it it should be required. The price of American steel rails in February, 1380, was 
$85 a ton, owing to the extraordinary ‘‘ boom” which then prevailed in all branches 
o¢ business in Europe and America, and at the same time the price of American 
iron rails was $68 a ton; in February, 1882, the price of American steel rails had 
fallen to $55 a ton, through the increase of domestic ome and at the pres 
ent time it is quoted at $50 aton. Men who thus add tothe wealth of the country 
by increasing its capacity to supply its wants and by reducing the price at which 
those wants can be supplied, and who, at the same time, furnish employment to 
increased numbers of workingmen, are surely not criminals but public Snetasters. 


PROFITS OF EUROPEAN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURERS. 


European manufacturers of iron and steel do not ordinarily conduct their busi 
ness with an annual profit of 2 or 3 or even 5 or 6 per cent.; they cannot afford to 
As an illustration of European profits we may quote from the last annual 


| report of Boleckow, Vaughan & Co., limited, of Middlesborough, England, the lead 


Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, in his speech in the House of Representatives on | 


Tuesday, March 30, on the proposal to appoint a tariff commission, made the fol 
lowing statement. (CONGRESSIONAL Recokv, Wednesday, April 5, page 24 :) 

* The duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 1870. It is not my purpose 

to discuss whether the duty was then too high er what effect the rate has had in 
reducing the cost of rails, but insist that a continuance of this high duty is well 
nighacrime. During the last year 372,375,307 tous of steel rails were imported 
into the United States, paying an aggregate revenue of $4,654,691.31. Steel rails 
are now made at about the same cust of iron rails. The above table shows the 
— and capacity of the mills. The profits of these mills have been for the 
ast few years simply enormous. The census returns show that they were in 1880 
trom 60 to 70 per cent. on the entire investment. * * * Permit me just here to 
say that when we look this steel question tairly in the face we can tind no possible 
reason for the continuance of this large duty of $28 per ton. Nearly tour hundred 
millions of tons of steel rails were imported into the United States during the last 
year, notwithstanding this high rate of duty.” 

We assume that the honorable gentleman did not make the calculation of 
‘enormous ” profits for himself, but, like Mr. CaAkLIsLé, borrowed it from Senator 
Beck. We have already suthciently demonstrated that the census returns do not 
‘show that they were in 1880 from 60 to 70 per cent. on the entire investment,” 
but Mr. DUNNELL himself convincingly demonstrates, in the extract which we 
bave quoted trom his speech, how unreliable is his statement of the protits de- 
rived in the census year by our manutecturers of steel rails. What intelligent 
farmer can put any faith in the figures of a statistician who gravely informs the 
country, as Mr. DUNNELL does in his speech, that ‘during the last year 372,375,307 
tons of steel rails were imported into the United States!’ This number of tons 
of rails would lay 4,231,537 milee of railroad track, composed of rails weighing 
fifty-six pounds to the yard—enough track to go around the earth one hundred 
and sixty-nine times, and sixteen times the length of all the railroads in the world 
to-day. All the steel-rail mills now in existence could not make in seventy-five 


years the number of tons of rails said by Mr. DUNNELL to have been imported 
into the United States last year. That the honorable gentleman fully intended to 
use the figures we have quoted is apparent from the fact that he repeats them in 
the extract which we have given, and this time, in order to emphasize them, he 
spells them out—‘‘nearly four hundred milllions of tons of steel rails were im- 
‘ported into the United States during the last year.” No wonder he preceded this 





ing manufacturers of iron and steel in that country. The report says: ‘ Your 
directors have pleasure in submitting herewith the company’s balance sheet and 
auditor's report for the year ending December 31, 1881. Having regard to the low 
prices ruling for pig-iron during the second and third quarters, and the unsatis 
factory condition of the coal trade over the whole of the past year, the directors 
feel assured that the results obtained will be considered satisfactory to the share 
holders. The amount of profit available for distribution is £305,806 12s. 5d 
This is one and a half million dollars. We have no means of ascertaining the 
exact amount of capital represented by this English company, but it would have 
to be more than fifteen million dollars to bring the profits of last year below 10 
per cent. The only statement we have seen of its capital fixes it nominally a! 
£2.500,000, or about $12,500,000. But the one and ahalf million dollars “ available 
for distribution " does not represent all the profits of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. in 
1881. ‘The report adds: * The plant and machinery have been keptin an etlicient 
state, and several important repairs and improvements have been made and charge 
tc revenue account.” This means that the value and effectiveness of their works 
were increased last year, as a basis for future profits, and that this was done in ad 
dition to setting aside one and a half million dollars for distribution. 

An iliustration of the protits derived trom the manntacture of steel alone ip Eng 
land is betore us, The sixth annual report of William Jessop & Sons, limited 
embracing the operations of the past year, gives the profits for that year, afte: 
paying interest and all other obligations, as £37,323 9s. 6d., or about $185,000, on a 
paid-up capital of £230,610, or about $1,150,000. This is about 16 per cent. The 
report adds that ‘the buildings, machinery, and plant have during the year been 
maintained in thorough repair out of revenue.” 

Mr. Joseph Wharton is our authority for the following incident: at the dinner 
given by the iron-masters of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, in December, 1574 
to Mr. lsaac Lowthian Bell, adistinguished English ironmaster, a colloquy occurred 
between one of the younger Americans present and Mr. Bell which shows that high 
protits are always expected by English ironmasters. Our young countryman was 
setting forth the many advantages possessed by England over the United States 
tor the cheap production of iron as so many arguments in favor of our tariff sys 
tem, and a with about these words: ‘* And then, you know, Mr. Bell, you cap 
italists are satistied with so low a percentage for your money.” ‘* What do you 
mean, sir!” said Mr. Bell. ‘I mean that you think 3 or 4 per cent. per annum sul 
ticient return for your money,” was the reply. ‘* Indeed, you are very much mis 
taken,” rejoined Mr. Bell, * we consider 20 to 30 per cent. much nearer the thing 


LARGE PROFITS NECESSARY. 


The measure of the profits which iron and steel manufacturers should in equity 
receive must of course vary according to circumstances, but concerning the gen 
eral proposition that large profits are necessary it may be asked, how else can 
large manufacturing enterprises be built up and employment be given to large 
numbers of people! Large profits are needed to pay for extensions to enterprises 
originally small, and to provide improvements in methods of manufacture w hich 
the progressive spirit of the age and the tierceness of competition are constantly 
suggesting. In no other way could capital ever have been accumulated to equip 
and sustain the great manutacturing enterprises of the world. The large capita! 
upon which millions of wheels and spindles, and all other productive machiner) 
now rest mainly represents profits. ‘The company to which we have above r 
ferred, Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., was founded in 1841 with a small capital, one of 
the partners contributing absolutely nothing but his skill and experience as 3" 
iron-worker, and for many years its operations were conducted on a amall scale 
In 1850 it entered upon a more prosperous career, and its present extensive Wo! ks 
have been created chiefly with the profits of the last thirty years. The great sto l 
works of Alfred Krupp, at Essen, in Germany, the largest in the world, were 
founded in 1810 by Friedrich Krupp, the father of the present proprietor, and as 
late as 1848 they employed only seventy-four workmen. At the present time tics 
employ 17.000 persons. The commercial value of these works and their accessories 
is greater than that of the works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., and yet this jim 
mense value may be said to have been created wholly out of the profits derived by 
one family, in two generations, trom an enterprise that was originally very small 
indeed. ; 

It has frequently happened in the manufacture of iron and steel that in the 
course of a very few years 1t has been found necessary to almost entirely change 
the methods or machinery previously employed, thus entailing great and _ r 
pected expense. In the manufacture of pig-iron the introduction of hot- _ 
stoves and powerful blowing engines in late years has required more money t 1a 
the original cost of the furnaces to which they have been attached. In the —— 
facture of steel many changes in methods have occurred in recent years, - 10 
which bas been exceedingly expensive. Some of these changes, it is true, lave 








been of a radical character, as in the introduction of the Sescennny eaiopen nena 
processes, which may be classed as new industries rather than as moditications of 
old processes; but even these new methods of producing steel have been modified 
ind improved by apc ag while the old crucible process has been almost com- 
pletely transformed by the introduction, at great expense, of gas-furnaces. Years 
igo, in our own country, a large amount of capital was expended in the erection 
ind equipment of mills for rolling iron rails. Many of these mills have since been 
ibandoned or converted at considerable expense into mills for rolling iron in other 
forms, While others have been converted at still greater expense into establish- 
ionts for the production of rails made by the Bessemer or the open-hearth pro 
iu the report of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., already mentioned, the necessity for 
frequent changes of methods and machinery is thus referred to: ‘* The rapid pro 
reas of invention connected with the steel and iron trade necessitates the greatest 
watehfulness on the part of your directors to keep the works and plant in such a 
state of etiicieney as will enable them to obtain the largest production and work 
with the most economical results.” Even in establishments in which new methods 
aud modern machinery have not been introduced the annual cost of repairs to and 
renewals ofsuch machinery as is in use is ordinarily sufticient to absorb no incon- 
siderable part of the profits. Probably no other business is so destructive to the ma- 
chinery and other inanimate aids which it employs as the manufacture of iron and 
steel. And we may add, although the remark is not germane to our subject, that 
scarcely any other business taxes so severely as it does the strength and endur- 
of those who toil in it with their hands. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS, 


aLce 


We do not wish to be understood as justifying unreasonable profits. An illus- 
tration of the protits which we do not justify is furnished us by Mr. J. S. Jeans, 
the secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, in his history of the first com 
pany that was organized in England to work the Bessemer process. Mr. Bessemer 
was the projector of this company and a member of it, his associates being Messrs. 
Lonysdou, Allen, and the Galloways of Manchester. The works were located at 
Shetield. Mr, Jeans’s statement is as follows: *‘ On the expiration of the fourteen 

ears’ term of partnership of this firm, the works, which had been greatly in- 

eased trom time to time, entirely out of revenues, were sold by private contract 
jor exactly twenty-four times the amount of the whole subscribed capital, notwith- 

iding that the firm had divided in profits during the partnership a sum equal 
to titty seven times the gross capital, so that by the mere commercial working ot 
tue process, apart from the patent, each of the tive partners retired, after fourteen 

ears, trou the Shetheld works with eighty-one times the amount of his subscribed 
capital, or an average of nearly cent. per cent. every two months—a result proba- 
bly unprecedented in the annals of commerce.” 

But this statement does not exhibit all of the profits which Mr. Bessemer has 
derived from his invention. He charged others for the privilege of using that in 

ention, and his profits from this source alone have been enormous. Mr. Jeans 
iys that ‘from first to last Bessemer’s patents have brought him royalties to the 

‘jue of over £1,057,000,” or over $5,000,000. This statememt was made in 1879. 

American Bessemer steel manufacturers have been censured inthe American 
Congress because, for their own protection, they have been compelled to purchase 

» patents under which their business is conducted, but we have not heard of any 

mdemnation from the same source of Mr. Bessemer’s enormous gains from the 

Je of lis patents and from the use of his invention in his own works. He has 
calized an immense fortune from his invention, and his government honors him 
y conferring upon him a title of nobility ; he is now Sir Henry Bessemer; but 
ouorable gentlemen in the American Congress do not hesitate to stigmatize as 
public enemies those of their countrymen who, at great cost and with great risk, 
ave given the benefits of this great invention to the American people. For Mr. 
Bessemer, the Englishman, they have no word of condemnation, but the American 
uanutacturers Who have bought his patents they would put in the penitentiary. 


THE BESSEMER PATENTS. 


This seems to be the proper place to state the cost to American Bessemer steel 
manufacturers of the patents under which their business has been established. 
they have cost their present owners, in addition to the royalties paid for their use 

cfore they purchased them, almost one anda half million dollars. We are author 
ived to make this statement by the president of the company that owns the pat 
cults. As some of these patents have already expired, and as the value in this 

intry of those last purchased, and for which $275,000 was paid, (covering the 
{homas-Gilchrist process,) has yet to be tested, it must be conceded that the day 
cannot be very far off when the whole of this investment of nearly one and a half 
uillion dollars may be lost. A large part of it has already been lost. 

But it is alleged that the owners of the Bessemer patents constitute a monopoly ; 
that they will not permit others to use them. This is not the fact. The patents 
were bought as a business investment, and for protection against possible compli- 
atious, but not to create a monopoly. Any person or persons who may wish to 
engage in the manufacture of Bessemer steel in this country can enjoy the use of 
all the patents that in any way affect the methods of that manufacture which are 
iow employed here by paying a royalty of fifty cents a ton on the raw materials 
that go into the converter. There is no other charge for the use of these patents. 
Asaton of the raw materials mentioned produces very nearly a ton of Bessemer 
steel, it will be seen that the use of the patents costs but a trifle over fifty cents for 
each ton of steel produced. This is a very moderate charge for the use of patents 
Which have cost their present owners (not counting the Thomas-Gilchrist patents) 
over a million dollars, and it is certainly a very great reduction upon the charge 
which the pioneer manufacturers of Bessemer steel in this country were compelled 
to pay for the use of Mr. Bessemer's patents. The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
was the first American company to engage in the manufacture of Bessemer steel 
asa commercial product. In 1867, when its works were started, it was required 
0 pay $5 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into rails, 
sud $10 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into other 
lorias. The mere statement of these facts—that the royalty has been reduced 
irom $5 and $10 to fifty cents—carries with it its own comment. 

lhe use of the patents covering the Thomas-Gilchrist process in the manufact 
ure of Bessemer steel has not yet been offered to the American public, for the 

tason that the American owners of the patents desire first to test by practical 
experiments the value of the process. We have never heard that any person or 
persons in this country, except the owners of these patents, have expressed any 
serious desire to engage in the manufacture of steel by this process. 

But Bessemer steel can be made and is made in this country without regard to 
the patents which cover the old and tried methods of manufacture, and conse- 
(\uently without the payment of any royalty whatever. There are now fourteen 
Lessemer steel works in operation in this country. Of the whole number eleven 

© operated under the patents and three regardless of them. These three find 

v difticulty in making Bessemer steel by methods upon which the patents have 
‘spied, ‘There exists, therefore, no hinderance to-day to the manufacture of 
Pessemer steel in this country without the expenditure of one dollar for the use of 
Hy patents. That eleven works use methods the patents upon which have not yet 
*<pired is due to the fact that their proprietors own the patents, and to the fur 
‘her fact that they believe the methods covered by them to be valuable. 


LOSSES OF AMERICAN BESSEMER STEEL MANUFACTURERS. 


Having very fully referred to the charges of excessive profits that have been 
made against the American manufacturers of Bessemer steel we will now be par- 
done d tor briefly reciting some of their losses, 
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Each of the two experimental Bessemer steel works established in this country 
in 1864 and 1865, one at Wyandotte, Michigan, and the other at Troy, New York 


| lost money. The Wyandotte works were abandoned in 1869, and were almost a 


total loss. The Troy experimental works were succeeded in 1867 by permanent 
works, and these were burned in 1868, New works were completed in 1870, and it 
was not until after this event that any money was made in the manufacture of Bes 
semer steel at Troy. 

The first works established in Pennsylvania expressly to manufacture Bessemer 
steel were those of the Pennsylvania Sieel Company, near Harvisburgh, which were 


| commenced in 1865. In 1867 steel was first manufactured at these works, since 


which time they have been steadily in operation. But it was not antil 1874, eight 
years after the erection of the works had been undertaken, that a cash dividend was 
declared, and then it amounted to only 2 per cent. upon the capital stock. At this 
time the stock exceeded one and three-quarter million dollars. A short time priot 
to this dividend one of the stockholders sold his stock forone-half its original value 

The second Bessemer steel works in Pennsylvania were those of the Freedom 
Tron and Steel Company, near Lewistown. They were undertaken in 1866. In 
1868 they commenced to make steel, and in 1869 the company failed, and the works 
were subsequently dismantled. Over one and a half million dollars in capital and 
bonded and unbonded debts was sunk in this abortive enterprise 

The Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has manufactured 
Bessemer steel since 1871, but was originally organized in 1853 to manufacture 
iron rails. Its capital stock was $1,000,000. Tn 1854 the company failed, and in 
1855, fresh capital having been added, it failed again. The works were then 
leased. In 1861 the company was reorganized and placed upon a tirm financial 
basis, the original stockholders, who had paid $1,000,000, surrendering their stock 
and receiving in exchange $100,000 of new stock, or $100 for every $1,000 they had 
invested. Thus the original promoters of this enterprise absolutely lost $900,000 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was organized in 
1863 to manufacture iron rails, and in 1873 it commenced also to manufacture Bes 
semer steel. It has continued the manufacture Bessemer stee] until the present 
time. From 1879 to 1873 only stock dividends were made, and from 1873 to 1879 
neither stock nor cash dividends were declared. In these latter years the com 
pany’s operations were conducted at an actual loss. In 1874 a bonded debt of 
$1,000,000 was created, and in 1877 additional bonds were issued to the amount ot 
$278,000. 

In the West the effort to establish the Bessemer steel industry has been attended 
with many discouraging vicissitudes. The works of the Joliet Iron and Stee! Com 
pany, at Joliet, linois, were commenced in 1870.and in 1873 they first manufact 
ured Bessemer steel. In 1874 the company failed, and the works were stopped 
The company made another effort to achieve success, but after a long struggle 
again failed, but not until fresh debts had been created, the whole investment ay 
gregating $3,700,000. After passing through bankruptcy the works were sold in 
1879 for a sum not sufficient to pay all the bondholders, and the original capital 
was lost. ‘Che works of the Vulcan Steel Company, at Saint Louis, Missouri, were 
built in 1872 to roll iron rails, but in 1875 the company commenced the erection of 
Bessemer steel works. In 1876 these works were completed, and steel was made 
by them in that year. Soon afterward the company failed to meet its obligations 
and the works were stopped, but, after many serious losses, it has been reorgan 
ized and the works are now in operation. Probably $1,000,000 has been sunk 
in building up this enterprise, which has until very recently been exceedingly 
unprotitable. 

It will be seen that our Bessemer steel industry has encountered serious obstrue 
tions, and that it has reached its present condition of prosperity through great 
tribulation. If those who, with undaunted courage but often with failing strength 
faithfully nursed it for many years when it was a sickly child are now able to re 
cover their losses through the general prosperity of the whole country, and if it 
san be shown, as it most certainly can be, that their enterprise and courage have 
resulted in giving to the country a vigorous industry that has cheapened the cost 
of our railroads and reduced the rausp who shallortatiou, say that theysoct of t 
are not worthy of their reward ? 

l am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M. SWANK, Secretary 

Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives 


A DIVERSION, 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten toa conclusion; and it is my purpose 
to illustrate the etfect thirty years of her present commercial system 
has had upon England by the testimony furnished by contributors to 
her leading journals. But before proceeding to lay the matter I have 
collected on this point before the committee, I desire to emphasize the 
fact stated by Sir Edward Sullivan in the Nineteenth Century fo1 
August last, that there were at that time 14,500,000 of her people with 
less than 10s. 6d. a week to live on; less than $2.62 a week to each of 
14,500,000 British laboring people, with whose work our producers 
ought to be made to compete, with a slight allowance for something 
or other. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. For the difference in labor. 

Mr. KELLEY. For the difference in labor? Who will ascertain 
and fix it? At what point at home and abroad shall it be tixed? 

Mr. HEWITT, ot New York. The Ways and Means Committee 
ought to be able to fix it. You have got tables of wages there, and 
you can find exactly the difference in making a ton of iron between 
Great Britain and the United States, and put the duty on it; that is 
enough. 

Mr, KELLEY. I will put a question to the gentleman, and want a 
candid answer. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You shall have it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will te gentleman state the basis of the opinion 
he so persistently reiterates that a Republican Committee on Ways 
and Means can do what three successive Democratic committees 
failed to do? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Because the Republican committee 
has professed to have special knowledge of industry in this country 
and the basis upon which it is built, and have all the facts and knowl- 
edge about it; and they deny that the Democrats know anything 
about it at all. That is the reason why I pay the gentleman a com- 
pliment. He has written volumes and made speeches without num 
ber about it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Here are speeches that I made upon two Demo 
cratic tariff bills. The first was in the Forty-fitth Congress, or the 
Forty-fourth—which was it? 

Several Members, The Forty-fifth. 
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Mr. KELLEY. That tariff bill of 1876 was concocted in Demo- 
cratic circles and brought here. And then in 1878 we had another 
Democratic tariff bill. And neither of them were ever brought to a 
vote. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
clause of one of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. The enacting clause was stricken out. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. By your vote. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, by my vote; but not by it alone. One of 
the slight objections to what was called the Morrison tariff bill was 
that when an article had several commercial names it appeared in 
the bill under ditterent rates of duty, according to the name. 

Mr. MORRISON. Old man, you never told me that in the com- 
mittee-room. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes; I did. But here is what I said in my 
speech of May 29, 1876, when the members of the Democratic com- 


Why, you struck out the enacting 


mittee were on the floor and had an opportunity to correct me if I | 
| from Pennsylvania all the time he wante 


made a misstatement : 

In many instances it puts the same article, under different names, on both the 
dutiable and free list; thus acetate of potash is to bear a duty of 124 cents a 
pare but potassa acetate, which is identically the same article, is on the free 
ist. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Prussian blue, when so called, is to be judiciously protected, but when im- 
ported as Berlin blue, or fig-blue, or Chinese blue, it is to come in free. 

[Langhter.] The same article identically, whether invoiced as 
Prussian blue or Berlin blue. Then there was a very learned reso- 
lution appended and made part of the bill. It read: 

Provided, That alcohol, to be exclusively used for the manufacture of ethers, 
chloreforms, and the vegetable alkaloids, made free of duty by this act, may be 
withdrawn from bond free of the specific internal-revenue tax per gallon, in quan- 
tities not exceeding one thousand gallons at any one time, under such rules, regu- 
lations, and bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

[ask now, as I then asked, how many chloroforms had the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discovered? For science has only dis- 
covered one, And I again ask what vegetable alkaloids needed the 
of alcohol? I never found the practical chemist that could tell 
me how it was to be applied to any of them. And, after considering 
the bill as a whole, I said to the gentleman from Illinois confiden- 
tially, and in subdued tones, ‘‘ This is all infernal nonsense.” [Great 
laughter. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. 
meant it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But, my dear friend, for as such I always greet you, 
justice requires me to say that you are not personally responsible for 
much of this nonsense. In the course of my remarks on the occasion 
referred to I took occasion to say: 


Iis¢ 


You say that so often that I did not think you 


I have before me the bill presented by the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and which, on his motion, was referred to the committee, and the one 
reported by the committee to the House, and am compelled to say that bad and 
dangerous as was the original bill it was better when presented and referred than 
it became in the hands of the committee. In its original form it had at least the 
merit of general consistency ; 





but as reported by the committee it is a mesh-work | 


of incongruities, which practical men who are familiar with the details of trade | 


and the existing system of taxes and duties will, if they read it, regard as a trav 
esty of American legislation. I am aware that these are strong phrases, but they 
involve no intentional discourtesy to the chairman or any member of the com 
mittee. 


My old friend, Fernando Wood, who introduced and managed the | 


next Democratic tariff bill, has gone hence, and I will say nothing 
about his bill, except in the way of a little story. 
of Massachusetts, was a member of the committee at that time. Mr. 
Wood used sometimes to lose his temper, as does his successor. 
When the enacting clause had been stricken from his bill by an over- 
whelming vote he went into the committee-room. He was irate and 
gave expression to his feelings. General Banks, in his dignitied 
but good-natured way, said: * What do you mean, Mr. Chairman?” 


“Why,” said Mr. Wood, ‘‘ everybody seemed to have an objection to | 


some provision of my bill.” ‘*Oh no,” said Banks, with even more 


than his usual affability, “I do not think, sir, that there was objec- | 
tion to the provisions of your bill; our hostility was to the enacting | 


clause.” [Laughter.] Whereat the venerable chairman of the com- 
mittee laughed, and the Wood tariff bill had passed into history. In 
view of these reminiscences I am constrained to admit that even in 
conjunction with the gentleman from New York I could not frame a 
tariff bill in thirty days, and that I think we had better suffer the ills 
we are said to be enduring than tly to those that would spring from 
such a hotchpotch higgledy-piggledy busipess as we would make, or 
as the Democratic committees of late Congresses proposed to make 
ot it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman propose to pass 
away from the gentleman from Minnesota? The gentleman under- 
took to give me a chance to ask him a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly you may. But I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota needs a guardian. He can take care of him- 
self. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman took exception 
to the statement I made that an investment of twenty millions of 


dollars in steel works had produced very nearly or quite that profit | 


in a single year. Then he took exception to a statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] that dividends had been 
made of G7 per cent. per annum, Now, I beg to ask the gentleman 


General Banks, | 


| 


| son, formerly president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


| dividends of a corporation. 





| 
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from Pennsylvania whether he knows that profits have not been mado 
by steel companies at the rate or over the rate of 67 per cent, ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido knowit by information received from gentle- 
men connected with the largest and best of them. And I do know 
that three of them have failed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am referring to the year 181, 
What were the profits of the year 1881 ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no! 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That wasmy allegation. And ask 
the gentleman now whether he says that in the year 1881 the steel 
works of Pennsylvania did not make an average of 67 per cent. and 
more of protit ? 

Mr. KELLEY. And I deny it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now then—- 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not yield any further; you can speak in the 
five-minute debate. 

Mr. HEWITT, ot New York. Oh, no; I yielded to the gentleman 
during my speech, and 
now when I am prepared to give the evidence of the correctness of 
my assertion he declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. You yielded and then abruptly cut me off. I have 
not infinite strength, and I have quite enough material here to 
engage me. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then I say to this House that Iam 
prepared to prove that dividends greater in money value than 50 per 
cent. were made on the profits of 1881, and that the undivided protits 
exceeded 67 or even 100 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say the gentleman is not prepared with any 
legitimate evidence to sustain his allegations ; and I now resume the 
tloor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hvld the proof in my hands. 

Several MEMBERS. Read it. Read 11. 

Mr. KELLEY. No! No! [Laughter.] I simply assert my right 
to the floor. There will be time in the tive-minute debate for the 
gentleman to read it. Ido not know what it is; I do not know from 
whom it comes; but I see it is a clipping from a newspaper. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Read it. 

Mr. KELLEY, (to Mr. MCMILLIN.) Are you the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam one of the members of this House, sitting 
here and allowing you to go on by consent; and as such I ask you 
to yield to others the privileges that you enjoy yourself. And now if 
you can go on after obtaining privilege yourself and refuse that to 
others, do so. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say it can come in in the five-minute debate to- 
morrow ; but I am not disposed to be bullied into yielding the floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. ‘This is a new doctrine. I have not 
seen much bullying done by this weak and humble side of the House 
during this session; but we will begin it if necessary. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, read it; let us see what it is. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, (reading :) 

Judge Ashman yesterday filed an adjudication in the estate of J. Edgar Thom 
The question was 
whether about fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stock of the Pennsylvania Sive! 
Company, which had recently been obtained by the estate, should be regarded as 
part of the capital of the estate or as a dividend and given to Mrs. Thomson abso 


lutely. Judge Ashman took the latter view, and awarded the property to th 
widow.—Phuadelphia Times, April 28. 


The facts are that the dividends of 50 per cent.—— 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no, [laughter ;] that is not proof. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I say I will give the authority, and 
I defy anybody to dispute it. The facts are that a dividend of stock 
was declared by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and that stock is 
selling in the market to-day for more than 200; so that $50,000 of 
stock was worth over $100,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. Among the books in my library, when I practice 
law, was one entitled “ Cases Doubted, Denied, and Overruled,” and 
I think this is a case that will be doubted, denied, and overruled |! 
it means what the gentleman says it does. It has no relation to the 
The orphans’ court divides the estates 0! 
testators and decedents. That is an orphans’ court decision. = 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The superintendent told me himse!! 
that he had $3,000,000 of undivided profits. : ae 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam ready for all proper questions, and for facts 
within your knowledge. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is within my knowledge. 

Mr. KELLEY. Knowledge derived from an irrelevant newspape! 
paragraph. I am closing a speech, and I do not want my argumen' 
further broken by the injected opinions of one who speaks of the 
American tariff as a war measure ; says it produces $150,000,000 an- 
nually more than is needed for the national expenditure ; and that !! 
was the chief cause in producing the world-Wike financial convulsiol 
that between 1873 and 1879 oppressed England, France, Germany, iu! 
all the states of Central and South America, and ruined many of the 
leading houses of India. Who attributed all this to our obstructive 
prohibitory tariff ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is that? 


I said it was a powerful element. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that it was a powerful ele- 
ment, and I repeat it. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Now that I have—- 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that that condition of depres- 
sion Was resultant from many causes, and | thought that the tariff 
was one of them, 

Mr. KELLEY. 
Great laughter. J 
this colloquy ° 


You thought the Morey letter was genuine too. 
I refer to the speech of the gentleman, and read 


Mr. Keviey. Could England find a market for her products during the era to 
ich the gentleman refers! 

\lr. Limwirr, of New York. It could not. 

Mr. KeLLeY. Then it was not protective duties which shut the commodities 
tof other markets? But was it not the inability of the people te consume? 


\nd further, did that not come from a tinancial @uuse, namely, the suppression by 
Germany of the great part of her paper—of bank notes under $25, or £5 sterling, 


eabrogation of the use of silver by Germany, the steady application of our sur- 
Jus revenue to the contraction of our “ greenbacks?"’ 1 am not going into a dis- 
isslolh-— 

Mr. Hewrrr, of New York. But Lam afraid the gentleman is. 

\ir. KELLEY. ‘They were then performing the service of money, but the de- 
nonetization of silver by this G¢gvernment through the withdrawal of the me- 
jum of exchange fromthe world Sy these two governments, did it not paralyze 
uiustry and the consumptive capacity of the whole world. No tariff can control 
sich contingencies. [Applause. } 

\iv. Linwier, of New York. I will answer the gentleman by saying that his 
ong question is a conundrum proper to be addressed to the Republican party. 
Phey framed all this legislation. 

Myr. KELLEY. Oh, no; they did not frame the German legislation. 


Purther on I read: 


\ir. KELLEY. I should like the gentleman to answer whether I did not name the 


Mt Hewitt, of New York. You named a great many causes, but I find the 
centeman generally omits the right cause, which is in this case a high probibit- 
uid destructive and obstructive tariff. [ Applause. | 

Our tariff, according to the gentleman, was ‘‘the right cause.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I think it was the chief cause, and 
in the haste of debate I said “right cause;” but I then proceeded to 
\plain by pointing out that national prosperity or adversity results 
jroml Inaby Causes, 

Mr. KELLEY. The ‘‘ haste of debate” involved in the reading of 
| printed speech by the gentleman, which appeared in the New York 
lribune the next morning, though it had not been sent by wire. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
New York Tribune. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, then, the speech had been sent before this 
colloguy—in the “ haste of debate.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Of course it had. 
ian never prepared a speech in advance ? 
ps; Why should not? There was no concealment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, throughout this debate gentlemen 
lave dwelt on the period of depression and asked why a protective 
tariff did not defend us against prevailing depression, ‘They could 
have mentioned another depression the incidents of which had a 
bearing on the question. It was local,—was confined to this coun- 
try, ‘Lhe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ] quoted yester- 
day from one of my speeches showing the effect produced by the 
retirement of our greenbacks under the law of 1366. That law an- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to retire $10,000,000 of Treas- 
iy notes in six months and $4,000,000 monthly thereafter. The 
contraction of the currency this law produced suspended all our in- 
dustries, and Congress hastened to repeal the law which authorized 
it, In April, 1866, the law was passed; in February, 1568, it was re- 
pealed by an almost unanimous vote, Then again, when we passed 
the law providing for resumption, we authorized the retirement of 
paper until the volume of greenbacks should be reduced to $300,- 
W0U,000, Germany retired her silver and her small notes, and so be- 
tween us, We convulsed and paralyzed the trade of the world by our 
linancialaction, No tariff can defend trade against such contraction 
of the medium of exchange. With the consent of the committee, I 
Will read an extract from the first chapter of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe, from 1815 to 1852, which illustrates the absurdity 
of the gentleman’s theory that our tariff paralyzed the commerce of 
the world. Allison said: 


That portion did not appear in the 


Has the gentle- 
I read my speech from 


ilps: 
SILpS, 


Whoever has studied with attention the structure or tendencies of society, eizher 
‘s they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story, or exist in the complicated re- 
‘tiols of men around us, must have become aware that the greatest evils which 
the later stages of national progress come to afflict mankind arise from the un- 

influence and paramount importance of realized riches. That the rich in the 
‘lel stages of national progress are constantly getting richer, and the poor poorer, 
‘4 columon observation, which has been repeated in every age, from the days of 
wlon to Lhose of Sir Robert Peel; and many of the greatest changes which have 

ved in the world—in particular the fall of the Themen Empire—may be dis- 


land carried into execution some remedy for this great and growing evil; but 
vofthem have proved lasting in their operation, and the frequent renewal of 
chactments sufficiently proves that those which had preceded them had 
ved hugatory. Lt is no wonder that it was so; for the evils complained of arose 
the unavoidable result of a stationary currency, coexisting with a rapid in- 
vase in the numbers and transactions of mankind; and these were only aggra- 
ted by every addition made to the energies and productive powers of society. 
© perceive how wis comes about, we lave only to retlect that money, whether 
ithe torm of gold, silver, ov paper, is a commodity and an article of commerce, 
‘hat like all similar articles it varies in value and price with its plenty or 
(puess in the market. As certainly and as inevitably as a plentiful harvest ren- 


"is erin cheap and an abundant vintage wine low-priced, does an increased sup- 
. y Or Ua currency, whether in specie or paper, render money cheap as compared 
‘i the price of other commodities. 


But as money is itself the standard by | 


| 





| 
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which the value of everything else is measured and in which iis price is paid, this 
change in its price cannot be seen in any change in itself, because it is the stand 
ard. It appears in the price of everything else against which it is bartered. Lt 
a fixed measure is applied to the figure of a growing man, the change that takes 
place will appear not in the dimensions of the measure but the man. ‘hus an in 
crease in the currency when the numbers and transactions are stationary er nearly 
so is immediately followed by a rise in the money price of all other commodities 
and a contraction of it is as quickly succeeded by a-fall in the money price of ull 
articles of commerce and the money remuneration of every species of industry 
The first change is favorable to the producing classes, whether in land or manu 
factures, and unfavorable to the holders of realized capital or fixed annuities. The 
last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and wealthy classes, and proportion 
ally depresses the dealers in commodities and persons engaged in industrial occu 
pations. But if an increase in the numbers and industry of men co-exists with a 
diminution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are carried on 
the most serious evils await society, and the whole relations of its different classes 
to each other will be speedily changed ; and it is in that state of things that the 
saying proves true that the rich are every day growing richerand the poor poore: 

The two greatest events which have oceurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion of the cit 
culating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed, in 
ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought 
about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece, from which 
the precious metals for the circulation of the world were drawn, at the very time 
when the victories of the legions and the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace 
and security, and with itan increase in numbers and riches, tothe Roman Empire 
This growing disproportion, which all the efforts of man to obviate its eifects only 
tended to aggravate, coupled with the simultaneous importation of grain trom 
Europe and Lydia at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian ticlds 
produced that constant decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in 
the weight of debts and taxes to which all the contemporary annalists ascribe the 
ruin of the empire. And asif Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest 
manner the influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of 
mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was owing to the directly 
opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the way in the ca 
reer of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic he bore manki 
and its fortunes in his bark. The mines of Mexico and Peru were epened to Eu 
ropean enterprise ; the real riches of those regions were augmented by fabulous 
invention; and the fancied El Dorado of the New World attracted the enterprising 
and ambitious from every country to its shores. Vast numbers of the European 
as well as the Indian race perished in the perilous attempt, but the ends of nature 
were accomplished. The annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the 
globe was tripled ; before a century had expired the prices of every species ot 
produce were quadrupled. The weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under 
the influence of that prodigious increase in the renovation of industry; the rela 
tions of society were changed ; the weight of feudalism cast off; the rights of man 
established. Among the many concurring causes which conspired to bring about 
this mighty consummation, the most important, though hitherto the least observed 
was the discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

EVENTS—WHAT THIRTY YEARS OF FREE TRADE HAVE DONE FOR ENGLAND AND 
TWENTY YEARS OF PROTECTION FOR AMERICA. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that ‘‘events are written lessons 
glaring in huge hieroglyphic picture-writing that all may see and 
know them.” Let me, therefore, turn from the unseemly wrangle 
into which I have been forced, and from the consideration of 1m- 
perfect tables, which like cobwebs ‘‘ will hold no conclusion,” and 
contemplate our subject in the light of events—events not of mean 
but of magnificent proportions. The loss by England of the com- 
manding position in commerce and manufactures she so long main- 
tained, and the recognition of the United States as the foremost 
member of the family of nations, are events that all will read 
and know. By what terrible contest of arms has this reversal of 
the relations of these nations been wrought! What carnage and 
desolation marked its progress! Sir, this is the work of peace. It 
has been wrought by legislation and not by war; and it illustrates 
the importance of gravely considering every revenue measure which 
san influence the productive forces of a country. 

About thirty years have elapsed since Great Britain entered fully 
upon its present commercial system, and, throwing down the bar- 
riers of defense which secured her home market to her laborers, chal- 
lenged the nations of the world to competition in manufactured goods 
in all its markets. The period was well chosen for the success of the 
experiment. The change was coincident with the discovery of the 
gold fields of California and Australia, which, by opening to settle 
ment Australasia and the Pacific coast of North America, created 
large demands for wares and fabrics of every variety in new and 
highly remunerative markets. The sudden and unprecedented aug- 
mentation of the world’s stock of gold caused great movements of 
people, great increase of production, and a great enhancement of 
prices. Oblivious to the relation of the increase of the supply of gold 
to prices and the power of people to pay for and consume commodi 
ties, and of the etfect of the settlement of the rich and remote states 
to which I have alluded, British statesmen ascribed the wonderfully 
increased demand for British goods and ships exclusively to their 
newly applied economic theories. They deceived themselves into the 
belief that England was invincible and would forever remain as shi 


t 


| then was—the workshop of the world and the mistress of the sea. 
Uy traced to the long-continued operation of this pernicious tendency. The | 
-lrilest benefactors of their species have always been regarded as those who de- | 


We had then recently repealed the protective tariff of 1842, and 
were under the free-trade Walker tariff of 1846; and if free trade wer 
a specitic for the relief of depressed people, our share of prosperity 


| should have been relatively commensurate with that of England. 


| higher measure than that of England. 


Indeed many circumstances favored our growth and prosperity in a 
The gold fields of California 
were ours, and she could obtain the gold we mined but by purchas 
ing it from us. Our mercantile marine was superior to hers, and 
London merchants paid a shilling more per chest for tea on an 
American clipper ship from Hong Kong to London than they would 
to a British ship. The potato rot devastated the fields of Britain and 
much of the Continent, and opened a large market for our cereals. 
During the decade from 1850 to 1860 we mined $1, 100,000,000 of gold ; 
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but notwithstanding this, and that ocean freight charges were in our 
favor and not against us, as now, 1857 found the people and the Gov- 
ernment bankrupt. Our banks were unable to redeem their notes; 
our Government unable to borrow money; our laborers idle, and our 


merchants and manufacturers in a condition almost as deplorable as | 


they had been in 1840, when universal insolvency forced the adoption 
by Congress of a bankrupt law as the only means of redeeming from 
mortgage the future of a generation of business men. 

If England’s augmented prosperity was the result of her adoption 
of free trade, the history of that decade shows that it did not operate 
as favorably in this country as it didin that, and that it is therefore 
not a specific of universal application. Mr. Chairman, in contemplat- 
ing the history of that decade I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Almighty, in pursuance of His beneficent purposes, had determined 
to compel the American people to develop and apply to the relief of 


suffering mankind the resources of the virgin continent, to which He | 
had led them; and to demonstrate to them by a series of grand events | 


that to accomplish this work they must defend and protect against 
all competitors by whatever means might be required a people’s right 


to supply their own wants when this could be done by the use of their | 


own raw materials, 

The protective tariff of 1842 had lifted us from the prostration to 
which we had been brought by the compromise tariff of 1532, It was 
succeeded by Mr. Walker’s revenue tariff of 1846; and now in 1857, 
having mined and squandered on perishable foreign commodities 


more thana thousand millions of gold, we were again in the condition | 


that 1840, 1841, and 1842 had found us, and in which we remained 
till the protective tariff of 1861 went into effect. 

Since then the provisions of that tariff have defended our indus- 
tries, our right to develop our resources, and, so far as our insufficient 
stock of machinery would permit, to supply ourown markets. These 
are events the world must take heed of. In contemplating them it 
will behold the gradual loss by England of many of her markets; 
it will see that, to borrow the words of M. Léon Say, her “ capital 
account ” is being closed, and that her industry hasentered on its de- 
cadence; that her people of moderate means in all ranks of life are 
locking from the best portions of her farming land to better their 
fortunes in the wilds of America; and that her manufacturers are 
not only deserting her, but are bringing their capital, their arts and 
mysteries, their machinery, and their skilled and trusted workmen to 
enlarge our “capital account” and add to the wealth and prospective 
power of our country. 


I propose, sir, to draw from accepted British authorities proof of 


these facts and conclusions, and also of the fact that I spoke without 
exaggeration when I said that the protective system had exalted us 
into a beacon-light for the guidance of nations. 

The August number of the Nineteenth Century contains two arti- 
cles which are published under the title of ‘‘ Isolated Free Trade.” 
The first paper is by Sir Edward Sullivan, the other by his grace the 
Duke of Manchester. Let me present a brief extract from Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan’s paper. He says: 


I believe it is now generally allowed that every prophecy uttered by the apos- 
tles « trade thirty years ago is unfulfilled, or has proved false ; and to my 
mind ridicule attaches rather to those who continue to repeat these false prophe 
cies than to those who expose their hollowness. In 1844 Mr. Cobden said: ** You 
have no more right to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than 
you have to doubt that in less than ten years from the time when England inaugu 
rates the glorious era of commercial freedom, every civilized commercial commu 
nity will be free-traders to the backbone.” In 1852 he said that the time was at 
hand * when other nations would be compelled by self-interest and by the reality 
ot our prosperity to follow our example and adopt free trade.’ 
time Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons: *‘ The time will come when the 
working classes of England will come to you on bended knees and pray you to 
undo your present legislation.” 


Which prophet, may [ ask now in 1881, has proved himself most worthy of our | 


trust! The cloud that threatens the industrial existence of England has been 
gathering and intensifying forsix years. ‘The extraordinary growth and develop- 
ment of agricultural and manufacturing prosperity in Europe and America have 
entirely changed her industrial position. 

‘Thirty years age England had almost a monopoly of the manufacturing indus- 

tries of the world; she produced everything in excess of her consumption; other 
nations comparatively nothing. ‘The world was obliged to buy from her, because 
it could not buy anywhere else. The discoveries of gold and steam immensely in- 
creased the demands and the purchasing power of the world, and consequently 
the demand for the products of England. Her wealth increased by leaps and 
bounds that were bewildering; she was intoxicated with success; with her im 
mense accumulated wealth, her machinery, her coal, her iron, her insular position, 
she thought herself unassailable ; she laughed at the possibility of foreign com 
vetition; she offered to tight the rest of the world with her right hand tied behind 
a back ; shesaid to the world, ** 1 will receive anything you can send me without 
duty,” adding at the same time an expression of hope that they would in turn re 
ceive her goods. But they said, *' No, we gladly avail ourselves of your kind offer 
of admitting our goods; certainly we will send you all we possibly can. At pres 
ent, unfortunately, we have nothing tosend; wecannot yet supply our own wants 
but when we have more capital and your machinery and workmen, we hope to have 
a large surplus to send you.” Well, that was thirty years ago. Now, France and 
America and Belgium have got our Tha hinery and our workmen and ample Capi- 
tal, and they are sending us a yearly increasing surplus that is driving our own 
goods out of our own markets, and every year they are more completely closing 
their markets to our goods. 

Now, whether the reaction against isolated free trade is reasonable, or whether 
it is merely the *“‘revival of workingmen’s prejudices,” as the leading journal 
tells us, it exists and it is growing with arapidity and with an intensity that sur 
prises many, even of those best acquainted with the operative class. 


The organization of the working classes is very complete and very strong, and | 


at this moment the whole of it is being concentrated on this point. Already a 
number of operatives, far more than is necessary to turn a general election, have, 
through their delegates, given in their adherence to the Fair Trade League. 

The workingmen are not working out the question by the abstract reasoning of 


About the same | 
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° 
others, but by their own experience; they know nothing of political economy, but 
they know what were the promises of the apostles of free trade, and they know 
what are the results. Bankers and brokers and dealers in stocks and importers 
ot foreign manufactures may tell them that they are fools and do not know whey 
they are well off. That may be so, but they know when they are badly off, and 
they are badly off now. 3 

The reports of their delegates state that a very large proportion of the operative 

ey of Great Britain (they put it at one-third) is out of work; that the rest 
| have not, on an average, more than four days’ work a week; that for five or six 
years they have been consuming their savings and the funds of their trade socie 
ties. One rich trade society has paid no less than £200,000 in “‘ work pay” durin 
the last tive years, and reduced its capital to less than £100,000. F = 

W hatever the wealth of the country may be, it has not penetrated down to them 
Every year this wealth is accumulating into fewer hands; every year the ypulf be. 
| tween rich and poor becomes deeper and broader. It is calculated that there are 
| at this moment 14,500,000 of the oe with less than 10s. 6d. a week to live on. 
| The operatives look abroad, and they see and hear from their mates what is the 
condition of national wealth in France and America, that there the fertilzine 
| stream has descended to all classes, and they find the very reverse is the case. 
that wealth is daily becoming more generally distributed, that every year the gulf 
between rich and poor is getting narrower and shallower. ‘They see and hear that 
| the operatives in France and America have far steadier work, higher wages jy, 
proportion, and are increasing more rapidly in material prosperity than the work 
| people of Great Britain, and they are beginning to ask why. They know that 
they are, man for man, as good as their rivals, that in mechanical skill, in aptitude 
for hard work, in mineral wealth, in national capital, &c., they are their superiors, 
Why, then, are they not equally advancing in material prosperity ¢ 

The stock arguments of the big loaf, the natural antagonism between producers 
and consumers, between employers and employed, &c., have been disproved by 
the rate and reality of the American progress. , 

“Tecan hardly allow myself to believe,” said Lord Derby, “ that America will 
long maintain at the public expense a privileged class of manufacturers and pro 
| ducers.” But the American people laugh at this; they know that every prosper 
| ous manufacturer means a hundred or two of prosperous workmen, and that every 
ruined manufacturer, one or two hundred ruined workmen ; that if the employer 
is losing money the employed cannot be making it. More than this, they under 
stand that manufacturing and agricultural industries are inseparably bound up 
together, that prosperous manulactures mean prosperous agriculture, and pice 
versa; that each consumes what the other produces; that each is the best custo- 
mer to the other. 

‘‘ How long,” re-echoes the Cobden Club, ‘ will the farmers of America allow 
protection to add to the cost of what they consume!” ‘So long as protection 
aids to the value of what they produce,” is the reply. 

The Western and Southern farmers tind that the protected manufacturers, in- 
stead of being their enemies, are their best customers ; they are attracting them 
to their region by every means in their power ; the more prosperous they are the 
more money they have to spend, the more good they do them. Chicago. the capi 
tal of agricultural America, is rapidly becoming one of the largest manutacturing 
cities in the Union. 





Mr. Chairman, Sir Edward Sullivan is not alone in his revolt 
| against free trade. The sutierings of the British people are so gen 
eral, intense, and increasing that but a small majority can be found 
in Parliament to resist the demand for a parliamentary commission 
to inquire into the etfeets which the taritts in force in foreign coun 
tries are having upon the principal branches of British trade and 
commerce, An intelligent and observing friend, in a letter dated 
London, April 8, 1882, wrote me as follows: 

A little over a century ago the House of Parliament refused, by a large ma 
| jority, the proposals for a census. Said one of the learned and liberal-minded 
members: *‘ I did not believe that there was any individual of the human species 
so presumptuous or so abandoned as to make the proposal we have just heard.” It 
| was denounced as ‘a project totally subversive of the last remains of English lib 
erty ’ and “ the most effectual engine of rapacity and oppression that was ever used 
against an injured people.” And then, as a great climax to his speech, the leader 
| of the House of Commons said: ‘*‘ Moreover an annual register of our people will 
acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness.” 

In listening to Mr. Gladstone's reply the other night to Mr. Ritchie's motion 
that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the efleets which the tariffs 
| in foree in foreign countries have upon the principal branches of British trade and 
| commerce, my mind reverted to the above-mentioned debate, especially when the 
prime minister of 1882 urged that to pass such a measure (regardless of the 
or bad results of such a commission) ** would at once become the strongest argu 


ment in favor of protection and in favor of hostile tariffs. To admit that Fret 
TRADE had become a subject of solemn inquiry would be a sign of weakness, o! 


vossibly, would show their weakness to their enemies.” Can it be that England 
is now playing a game of commercial bluff with the world, as a century ayo |! 
played at military bluff? But the vote shows that a respectable number of the 
members do believe that it will pay to open up this question again, even if it does 
expose the real condition of affairs : 
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Tt came out in debate that in England itself pauperism is on the increase. In 
1876 there were 18,000 indoor and 79,000 outdoor paupers ; while in 1881 there were 


26,000 indoor and 84,000 outdoor. In Ireland they had increased from 6,000 indoor 
and 31,000 outdoor in 1876, to 8,000 indoor and 53,000 ontdoor in 1881, and emigra 
997.000 in 188] 


tion during the same period had increased from 109,000 in 1876, to 227,00 
| The receipts of the railroad companies per mile has also decreased ; and indeed, as 
one speaker said: “In everything that was generally taken as indicating 1! 
prosperity of the country, we have been goimg back instead of progressing, anc 
there was a feeling in the country that their retrogression might be attributed to 
| our commercial policy ; but the government refused to inquire into it for the sam 
reason that a century ago they refused to enumerate its inhabitants—because | 
might show its weakness to its enemies. I ask you, judge, in all candor, is it 0 
fair for us to put this construction upon itsattiiude? For one, I should be glad 
| to know the real facts, as I cannot see why free-trade advocates should seek dark 
ness rather than light.” 


| Majority only 





That the times are out of joint every intelligent Englishman sees. 
| Her journals teem with propositions for the amelioration of her con- 
| dition. Efforts are making to establish a British zollverein, with 
| free trade between all parts of the British Empire and customs taritls 
between them and other countries. Societies are forming through- 
out England and Scotland to promote emigration to Australia, » 
| Canada, and to New Zealand ; or, as cheaper than these, to Englands 
| leading rival, the United States of America. The doctrines of Mal- 
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{lus reappear in her current literature, and protests are heard against 
the freedom with which laboring people intermarry and thns augment 
in already excessive population. In an article by the Marquis of 
Blandford, in the Nineteenth Century for February, 1°82, entitled 
Political Opportunism, he says: 


Probably one of the least considered, though at the same time one of the most 
ily important, problems of the future in England is the question of population. 
\iatters affecting trade and the laws regarding property are only correlate ques 
s, which vary in their importance together with this other factor. England | 
practically doubled her population since the beginning of this century, besides 
iy kept up an immense flow of emigration to other countries. Even in the 
t ten years the population has increased three millions. Every temporary 
ise in prosperity caused by trade or abundant harvest can be traced by noting 
e fluctuation of the birth and marriage rate among the population. Nothing 
chronizes more completely in an inverse ratio than the price of bread and the 
tl_rate among the people. ‘Thatsuch a fact should be true is an immense indi- 
ion, if any were wanted, of the improvident character of the English working | 
; No sooner does a small increment of waves accrue to the people during | 
rosperous times than it is at once absorbed by increased cost of living through 
ily marriage among the more improvident; but the increase of population so 
-aused again reacts on the condition of the laborer by creating more competition 
1 the labor market, and therefore a lower rate of wage. The cost of production 
.nodoubt kept down, but the profits derived from trade are absorbed by the 
uufacturers in the higher interest obtained on capital in consequence of the 
ywer rate paid to labor. Capital thus rolls up with capital, and becomes more | 


il move concentrated in the hands of the few, while the great mass of the people 
re ouly semi-maintained at what we may calla food-level. Where great compe- 
tition tor labor exists it can be readily shown that the ordinary scale of wages for | 
uskilled labor will be exactly the amount which is required to clothe and feed 
the laborer, and no more. 

In Table I1Lof apamphlet advocating fair trade, by Mr. Alfred Morris, called 
England's Progress in Prosperity examined by the Light of National Statistics, 
. eminent financier boldly calculates that in the distribution of national income 
nong the people ‘14,375,537 persons divide between them £ 163,071,950, being at 
erateof £11 68. 10d. per head, and only 22s. 6d. more than the average cost of | 
clieving a pauper in the year in question, not the cost of keeping the permanent 
inmate of a work-house, which, varying in different unions, is never less than one 
nda half times the average cost of relieving the general pauper population.” 
We thus see that in an overpopulated country like England, which is perpetually 
ving its state of congestion by emigration, the wage-level will in general never | 
«high enough to permit the working classes to save to any considerable extent, 
pecially when on the first symptom of a prospect of bettering his condition a 
ig man considers himself justiied in burdening himself with a wife and family. 


oul 
Sir, Blackwood’s Magazine for February contains a very remark- 
ible article entitled ‘* Finance West of the Atlantic.” The writer, | 
{ appears, Was in our country ten years ago. He is evidently a 
thoughtful man, with open eye and mind, He sees more clearly than 
do the free-traders and revenue-tariff men of this country what are 
e most cherished objects of the American people and how success- 
fully the existing tariff is advancing those objects. He makes no 
uggestion that our high duties are established avd maintained in 
the interest of a favored few or of corporate monopolies, He recog- 
es the fact that the American people having determined to live 
with such a measure of liberality as will secure a home to each family, 
id respect for wife and culture for children in each home, must hold 
\merica for Americans, Dative or naturalized; and that by their tariff 
ey not only effect this but maintain a commercial Monroe doctrine 
vhich makes them invincible, In some minor details he is mistaken ! 
il these comparatively slight errors do not affect the correctness of | 
eviews he presents or the philosophy that pervades his article. 
ne of his mistakes is in assuming that we derive no income from 
e duty on wheat, and that the price of that article would not be 
ower in the United States were the crop of Canada, Winnipeg, and 
ie Saskatchewan Valley admitied to our market free of duty. 
\nother of his errors is even less important than this. When speak- 
ng of the certainty of the repeal of internal taxes which now restrict | 
our export trade, he assumes that but $75,000,000 are collected from | 
these sources, While the truth is we can repeal taxes that yield that | 
imount this year with the certainty that a larger sum than this will 
cole to us from those sourees in the next year. But let him speak for 
himself, He says: 


r 
Ch 


e cardinal feature of American commercial policy is the control and, as far as 
‘sible, the monopoly of the home market. To secure and retain that market is 
r fixed idea, and their position in foreign markets is to them a matter of com- 
itive indifference, To such alength have they carried this notion of self-detense 
(there is actually a heavy import duty imposed on wheat coming into the United 
Mates trom abroad; though, of course, as a matter of fact, not a dollar of revenue | 
derived from this source. The operation of this particular item of the American | 
viltis a striking commentary on the assertions of some of our free-trade doctrin- | 
hat the imposition of a duty on anarticle increases by so mach the cost thereof, | 
ome market produces, as in the case of American grain, a supply equal to | 
excess of the demand, the free-trader’s argument is worthless. Wheat would | 
| be a cent cheaper in the United States were the duty removed, because local 
competition and local produce render this and other items of their tariff dead letters 
SOT as revenue purposes are concerned. 
the Western farmer, then, is fairly content with the knowledge that the control 
® home market for agricultural product is assured to him. His crops are pur- 
ised by the great wheat-buyers of Chicago and other Northwestern cities at an 
ige price, be it remembered, frequently higher than that obtainable at Liver- 
When Englishmen complain ot American farming competition many of them 
naware of the fact that of the total amount of wheat produced in the United 
les by far the largest proportion is consumed in the Eastern States, and that 
Wheat export business to England is only a matter of second-rate consequence 
the farmer here, This cireumstance, no doubt, aids him to bear with equanimity 
threats of some English fair-traders to impose a duty on wheat. The view of | 
1a proceeding Commonly taken by Americans is that it would, by raising the 
lve Of food and labor in England, draw Englishmen to this side of the Atlantic, 
(thereby ultimately materially benefit, rather than injure, the United States. 
t there will be moditications in the United States tariff before long is pretty 
i. For instance, the duty on steel rails will be reduced as svon as, but not 
the power of the American manufacturer to supply rails enough to meet the | 
‘ge yearly demand has been firmly established. The present time is excep- 
tu, and the demand for iron and steel for railway work unparalleled. Even | 
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| with the present prohibitive tariff, English steel and iron can hardly be kept ont ; 


and until the producing power of native manufacturers has overtaken the demand 
of the people, the latter, faithful to their motto, “ America for the Americans 

are content to foster growing manufactures to the fullest extent. No reduction 
on rails is probable till this commercial Monroe doctrine is thoroughly asserted 
The Americen tariff is not solely a revenue tariff; it does not claim to be a mere 
revenue tariff; it is avewedly a protective tariff, deliberately adopted to make 
the United States independent of the Old World in every essential of existence 
The immense surpluses which the Secretary of the Treasury annually disposes 


| of are, so to speak, incidents of the financial policy of the country, and they will 


be applied hereatter to the reduction of internal taxation rather than to the lowe 
ing of the duties on goods entering United States ports from abroad. There is 
an ample margin for such reductions, as some $75,000,000 of national revenue are 
collected from a very few articles subject to internal taxation. 
It is not our purpose to criticise American financial policy favorably or unfavor 
ably. We make no pretensions to be an authority on such a subject, but we think 
| interest to our fellow-countrymen to kuow the actual posi 
taon of facts here. There is, however, one single misconception prevalent in 
England to which attention should be directed. Mr. Gladstone tells us we must 
be chary of entering upon a war of tariffs with the United States ; that if England 
taxes American imports they will retaliate, &e. No trace of any such idea is 


| apparent in the speeches ot men of all shades of opinion from every part ot 


America. They have all said substantially the same thing: ‘Our tariff is de 
liberately framed to keep out or so handicap your goods that your manufacturers 
shall not be able to undersell our own ; the tariff effects that object ; if you choose 
to follow our example and protect your home market we cannot reasonably object.’ 


In the progress of his article this writer offers consolation to those 
of our free-trade friends who believe that the country is degraded in 
the eyesof the world because it does not compete with England in the 
ocean-carrying trade; he sees what they do not, that our absence 


| from the ocean results from the fact that America is the greatest 


free-trade country inthe world, and that its gigantic internal carry- 
ing trade absorbs all its surplus capital and makes larger returns of 
profit than England without our competition derives from her ocean 

carrying trade. Hear him: 

We think we have said enough to show that there is no foundation whatever 
for the sanguine expectations liberal statesmen sometimes profess to entertain 
that America will see the error of her financial ways, and will one day open het 
ports freely to British produce. It is true in one sense that America is the great 
est free-trade country in the world; but this arises from the fact that it is not a 
a country but acontinent. Within its gigantic limits entire free trade exists, and 


the development of its internal trade is a work of such immensity as to divert its 


commercial men’s minds from foreign trade. That, and not its tariff, is the rea 
son for the small show it makes in neutral markets side by side with England 

It is the comparatively small protit to be made out of shipbuilding that deters 
Americans from competing with England at present They know we have the 
carrying trade of the world and facilities for defending our hold theron. Th 
profits to be derived by an attack on our monopoly would be but small, as they 
would be exposed to our severe competition; and they find they can employ their 
capital more profitably elsewhere. The steady but comparatively small protits 
derivable trom the carrying trade are not of a nature to tempt the speculative 
American people so long as vast sums can be earned by the e.nployment of thei 
capital in the more brilliant, if more hazardous, enterprises of mining, railway 
building, or manufacturing. And the broad fact remains that they are satistied 
as they are. Their economic position ditfers widely from ours; and trom their geo 
graphical position they can do many things which, however lawful, may net be 
expedient for ourselves. But should our present or any future government decide 
to rearrange any portion of our existing financial regulations it may be well for 
them to know exactly the line of action that is being steadily carried out west ot 
the Atlantic, 


Mr. Chairman, in the progress of my remarks I indulged in an ex- 
pression or two which some gentlemen may have regarded as rhe tor 
ical and extreme, but which were well considered before they found 
expression. When describing England as a ‘*‘ vampire, suflering 
from inanition,” because she had exhausted all the prey upon which 
her fangs could be fastened, I spoke of her appealing to us through 
our sympathies and begging to be admitted to a larger share of out 
markets. Let him who regards this as rhetorical exaggeration turn 
to the Contemporary Review for last October and read the elaborate 
article by its editor, entitled “England and America at the Presi 
dent’s Grave.” The writer of that article is in the presence of his 
country’s humiliation a syeophant; in her power he would be a 
despot that to advance the interests of England would ‘‘ blot out” 
America. He represents England as impelled by her aflectionate 
sympathy, her ties of kinship, her common interests with those of the 
American people, to command the representatives of other nations 
tostand back from the grave of Gartield, that she, with America, may 
pour her sorrows upon the dead representative of our common cis 
ilization. 

This style of sentimentalism pervades the article. The writer forgot 
that it was to neutralize the power of Britain that Russia’s fleet wa 
sent to the Pacific Ocean during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion ; he forgot the sympathy that that great nation, with Ge 
many, Switzerland, and others, gave us throughout the war; and 
forgetting all this, he also forgot that but for the humane intlacnce 
of that noblest of royal women, Victoria, and that of the prince 
consort, her good husband, the British Government would have made 
an alliance with the perjured impostor, Louis Napoleon, by which 
England and France would have terminated the war by breaking 
our blockade and acknowledging the independence of the southern 
confederacy. He forgets all these things, and, looking only to Brit 
ish trade and the decline of British prosperity, he whines like a maud- 
lin school-girl through an extended plea that an affectionate sym 
pathy inay be permitted to interfere with our national policy and 
trade in behalf of our dear kinsfolk, the English governing classes, 

Yet, sir, it is this very editor of the Contemporary Review, in the 


| article I have been describing, who gives me warrant for saying that 


the eyes of the world are turned upon and the hopes of oppressed 
nations centered in the United States of America. We it is who 
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by ourexample are emancipating not only the nations of Europe but 
the colonies of England from industrial thralldom. We it is who 
have taught Canada, Victoria, and South Africa the road to true 
linancial independence and to ultimate political independence; and so 
vast is our influence and so potent are its effects as recognized by 
ithe British people themselves that this writer, forgetting his tender 
sympathy, arrives at the conclusion, legitimate for a British free- 
trader, that the world would at this hour be further advanced if 
America were blotted out. His closing words are these: 

It is not the worst part. of the case that England is left solitary by America to 
fight single-handed for that modern ideal of the world, which alone, as we believe, 
{its in with the use of steam and electricity and every other scientific aid to the 
veneral intercommunication of mankind; but in addition our small community, 
whenever trying its hardest in pushing on this mission of leading the common 
progress, increasingly finds itself hindered by America in ways she does not in- 
tend. It is she who is forever being flaunted in our face as a decisive Instance In 
favor of isolation and exclusiveness. France, in the present rather petty hag- 
zlings she insists on over a new commercial treaty, quotes American protectionist 
prosperity tous with an air of controversial triumph. So again inGermany, Prince 
Bismarek, when urging protection in furtherance of social doctrines which Ameri- 
cans ho more than Englishmen think progressive or pointing to real liberty, crosses 
the Atlantic for his great monopoly example. It is the same wherever England 
turns—in the case of her own colonies even—she finds America, and always 
America, obstructively in her path of argument. It is assumed that everything is 
linally settled when American prosperity is quoted to us; and the present writer 
can state from his own experience that the one infallible resource of the contro- 
versialist on the other side of the Atlantic is to unfold the brightly cdlored pano- 
rama of America’s well-being. Some silly people among ourselves even, though 
luckily they are too few to need much dwelling on, have had their intellects obfus- 
cated in the same way. Surveying the whole scene it may, in fact, be soberly and 
sadly said that the politico-economical doctrines of universal interrelation and co- 
operation among mankind, which our chief thinkers have made it the great talk of 
England to spread, would at this hour be further advanced throughout the world 
if America were blotted out. 


The Tariff Commission. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. D. C. ATKINS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1582, 


On the bill (ii. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As to this bill, Lonly wish to say that it is, in my 
opinion, unconstitutional. Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
declares that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 


In another clause of the Constitution it is declared that the House of | 


Representatives alone shall have power to originate revenue bills. 
The whole scope and intent of this bill is in conflict with both of 
these provisions; therefore, little more need be said about the bill. 
Besides, if it were not in contlict with the Constitution, it is obnox- 
ious to the charge that it assumes that Congress is incapable of grap- 
pling with the duties which the Constitution has imposed upon it, 
and which, in my judgment, is a cowardly betrayal of its solemn 
trusts and duty by delegating away its functions to a partisan com- 
mission, all of whom are outsiders. 

But no matter as to whom the persons may be who will compose the 
comunission, they will all probably be chosen on account of their known 
subserviency to the mandates of protection. The only purpose which 
the commission can promote will be to cause delay and non-action. 
it is only intended to lull the mutterings of the oppressed tax-payers 
and paint their wishes with future expectations never to be realized. 
Thustime is occupied and action postponed, but the abominable in- 
justices of the tariff laws remain unrepealed, and capital continues 
to appropriate the hard earnings of labor now so cunningly devised 
by the tariff as to effectuate that great and terrible wrong. The great 
issue now before this Congress and before the country is, that this 
abominable tariff be reformed. 

On that issue the Democracy as a party take an aflirmative stand, 
while the Republicans oppose. The Democracy plant themselves 
upon the fundamental corner of civil liberty, of equaland exact laws 
ior all, and exclusive privileges for none. Wedeny the doctrine that 
the few were born to live upon the bounty of the many; that labor 
is the slave of capital; but, on the contrary, under wise and just 
laws its handmaid and coadjutor; that monopoly has no normal 
place in a free country ; that government was made for the people, 
and not the people for the government; and lastly, that our oflice- 


accordance with these fundamental truths, we demand the repeal 
of a tariff that violates every principle of equality. 





$67, 153,974.88, and on tobacco $46,854,991.31. 
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One of the great objections to class legislation of all kinds is that 
any protective law, or law peculiarly applicable to a given indus- 
try, no matter how fairly and justly it is intended to operate, almost 
invariably is amended or changed so as to destroy the weak and 
build up the strong. This is strongly illustrated in the operation of 
the internal-revenue laws applicable to the manufacture of whisky, 
by changes made as to the use of the meter and other appliances, 
seemingly necessary and right, yet the effect in the main is to drive 
out of the business all small manufacturers and leave the few large 
capitalists the monopoly of the trade. So it is in other branches of 
manufactures, perhaps not so much so; still the advantage rests with 
the large capitalists over the smaller ones. 

But a greater evil still exists as a necessary sequence of class 
legislation. It is this: the beneficiaries of class legislation seem 
naturally enough to form a league with each other and make common 
battle against the outside world. For instance, the man who manu- 
factures woolens and is protected over 50 per cent., in some instances 
nearly 100 per cent., as on coarse blankets, is not alarmed that the 
manufacturers of Bessemer steel should realize nearly 100 per cent. 
profit by reason of the immense — afforded him under our 
tariff laws; and so on I might illustrate in hundreds of other in- 
stances. 

Neither do the stockholders of certain railroad companies make any 
disturbance on account of this favoritism shown to the woolen and 
steel and hundreds of other protected manufacturers, because they 
are conscious of how good and beneficent Congress has been to them 
and their friends in giving them many millions of acres of public 
land, and in two instances an advance or loan of $64,000,000 of United 
States bonds, the interest on which the companies for a time failed to 
pay, and it had to be paid by direct appropriation from the United 
States Treasury. 

The national bankers, too, a favorite class, among whom the Treas- 
urer of the United States distributes annually several millions of 
dollars—a few years back, when interest was higher than it is now, 
it amounted to about $20,000,000—absolutely given to these bank- 
ers to enable them to furnish the people a currency, by which these 
bankers, by means of periodic contraction and expansion, absolutely 
enabled speculators to control the prices of productions in the hands 
of the farmers; given to them, thus enabling the bankers to draw 
interest at the same time both upon their bonds, which is their cap- 
ital, and upon their currency, which is their debt! Truly a modern 
Republican invention! The iniquities of protection do not alarm 
the national banker. But banker and manufacturer and railroad 
king are all mutual admirers of each other, and would not disturb 
the present admirable system of class legislation or monopoly, of 
which they are the peculiarly favored and highly distinguished ben- 
eficiaries. 

These immense combinations of capital, of various industries, and 
business constitute tomy mind the most alarming anticipations for 
the future of our free institutions. Liberty and monopoly do not 
flourish side by side upon the same soil. They are not nurtured by 
the same elements. Liberty is the free-will offering of God to man, 
but to enjoy it he must dare maintain it; while monopoly is the ex- 
clusive work of man alone, and is designed to counteract liberty, 
fetter it, and destroy it. 

With $150,000,000 surplus in the Treasury, no wonder that there is 
a rivalry among certain interests to devote it to other objects than 
the payment of the public debt. Why this anxiety to find ways for 
getting rid of the surplus money? Ocean transportation and ship 
railways across the Isthmus are prominent schemes for unburdening 
the Treasury of its surplus cash. These and many other ways are 
being planned to reduce the surplus; any plan except the right one, 
which is to pay the public debt as far as it will go. 1 fear that the 
moneyed power of this country is here either through members in 
both ends of this Capitol or by hired agents, or both, no doubt, whose 
whole purpose in legislation is to so deplete the Treasury by every 
possible means as to hinder payment and the continuous funding 
of the bonds of the United States whenever they fall due, 80 as to pre- 
serve or maintain the basis of national banking for an indefinite 
period. The friends of the national banks do not want the public 
debt paid off. They think that a public debt is a public blessing— 
one of the hereditary heresies of federalism in the early days of the 
Republic and born of English descent. 

The estimated revenue for the next fiscal year is $400,000,000, O1 
that large sum $215,000,000, it is estimated, will be derived trom cus- 
toms and $155,000,000 from internal taxes, principally drawn from the 
tax on spirits and tobacco. The tax on spirits is estimated to be 
Now, I have always 
regarded the tax on tobacco as one, although paid by the consumer, 
also as one heavily felt by the producer, as it directly tends to lower 
the price of the raw material in the hands of the farmers ; and as it !s 
necessary to begin somewhere to so modify our system of taxation se 
as to reduce the unnecessary surplus in the Treasury, and to save 
interest and prevent extravagance and demoralization and waste o! 
the public moneys, why not begin by relieving tobacco, both leaf aud 
manufactured, of all taxes and thus give this industry a fair and even 


| chance with other objects of agricultural industry ? For while some 
holders are not the rulers but the public servants of the people. {un | 


| our tariff laws here is one which not only is not protected but is m: 


by 


few agricultural products are protected in a greater or less degree 
Le 


a pack-horse upon which to carry the special burdens of taxation. 
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Since I have had the honor of a seat upon this floor it has been my 
constant endeavor to remove these burdens. During this session 
[| introduced a bill which is now before the Committee on Ways 
and Means repealing all taxes upon leaf and manufactured tobacco. 
The repeal of the tax on tobacco, both leaf and manufactured in all 
of its forms, and the repeal of the tax on spirits distilled from fruits 
would reduce the revenue about $45,000,000. 

This done there will be a surplus of $110,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883; just about what will be derived from internal- 
revenue sources leaving out the tax on tobacco. With no public 
debt pressing for payment, in fact with none that can be paid before 
1x91, except the 34 bonds recently substituted for the 5 and 6 per 
cent. bonds, amounting now to $490,000,000, the question arises, What 
shall be done with our surplus? At the present rate of extinguishment 
they willall be paid by 1886. Forone Iam free todeclare that I would 
use any surplus in the immediate extinction of the 34 bonds as rapidly 
asitaccumulatesin the Treasury. I would, while we seem to float upon 
the tide of national prosperity, practice rigid economy, lessen every 
object of expenditure consistent with the public weal, so as to allow 
the surplus at the close of each fiscal year to be as large as possible, 
and thus rapidly extinguish the burden of the public debt. In the 
mean time if Congress can be induced to lessen the burdens of taxa- 
tion upon the people, either by a modification of the internal-rey- 
enue laws or of imposts upon iron, cotton, woolen, and other goods of 
prime necessity of foreign importations, thereby making them cheaper 
for the people, it will only have performed to the public a patriotic 
but unexpected duty. He is blind indeed who believes that the Re- 
publican party will in any essential manner lessen the burdens of tax- 
ation upon the people. If perchance relief is afforded at one point, it 
will only be done the better to be enabled to maintain some other op- 
pression Which seemed to be growing weak and loosening its hold 
or to fasten still other new but even more onerous burdens upon the 
neck of a sleeping and therefore powerless people. 

At various times the tariff laws have been amended since the en- 
actment of the present highly protective tariff act of 1861, every 
time in the interest of the manufacturer except in 1872, when a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. was made upon most of its leading items. In 
1875 this law was repealed and the 10 per cent. restored, upon the 
hollow pretense that the integrity of the sinking fund demanded the 
restoration, when in fact the sinking fund instead of being in arrears 
was largely over two hundred millions in advance of the pledges of 
the Government for its preservation. In restoring the 10 per cent. 
duty the revenue fell off in consequence thereof $20,000,000, a sum the 
Treasury of the Government lost, but how much the pockets of the 
manufacturers were enhanced by the additional duty of 10 per cent. 
no one will ever know. The record, too, will show that the Repub- 
lican party in the main resisted the reduction of the tax from $2 to 
9) cents per gallon on spirits, and from 24 to 16 cents per pound on 
manufactured tobacco, although experience has shown that the re- 
duction in each instance was productive of more revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, as the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
plainly attest. 

There are, in this a country of ours, as there are in every coun- 
try, three great productive sources which lie at the foundation of 
national wealth and prosperity. Need I name them? Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. 

The effect of the present protective system has greatly increased, 

for a time, the profits of the manufacturer at the expense both of 
agriculture and of commerce; butit may well be doubted whether the 
permanent prosperity and success ofthe manufacturing interests have 
been as firmly established and built up by the protection afforded 
them as they would have attained to under the beneficent auspices 
of the revenue principle, which would have struck the shackles from 
the giant limbs of agriculture and commerce, and thus by their in- 
creased capacity and prosperity have reflected upon their economic 
sister a part of their own genial light and heat. 
_ This leads me to inquire, is there really a positive antagonism 
between either of these three great economic branches? That there 
may be temporarily and in isolated instances it cannot be denied; 
hut speaking in the broad generalization of the nation’s prosperity, 
can it be that either of these three great branches of economic power 
will successfully survive the downfall or permanent injury of either 
or both of the others? 

If we take manufactures, for instance, and by a system of protect- 
‘ve and prohibitory duties cut off from the farmer all foreign mar- 
kets for his produce, the home market supplying only a limited de- 
and, until it falls in value below the cost of production and he is 
actually driven into bankruptey, will not his impoverishment and 
‘ieapacity to purchase lesson the demand for the wares or goods of 
the manufacturer until he, too, follows in the same path. It is the 
old story of killing the goose to get the golden egg. So with com- 
lerce, When by a prohibitory system of imposts foreign nations are 
“Tiven from our markets and are compelled to seek other markets 
for their productions, of course they cease to purchase ours, and they 
Tepe trade and barter with those nations whose tariff laws are 
a and admit of an interchange of products. In a word, com- 
ieree Is reduced below the expense of carrying, and that interest 
mane —— agriculture wanes and dwindles. The number of people 
7 Bae (in this country in agriculture is about one-half of the whole 
)pulation ; in manufactures and mining, about one-fifth, and in com- 


mercial pursuits about one-twelfth. 
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If we take individual instances and for limited periods of time, high 
protective duties have greatly enriched manufactures. Very large es- 
tates have been accumulated under the advantage of protection ; but 
generally in the course of a few years competition, under the stimu- 
lus of protection, overcrowds the market and a consequent fall in 
prices is the result. This was illustrated a few vears ago, when the 
duty on wool and woolens was placed at such a high rate as to amount 
to the absolute prohibition of the foreign products, and woolen manu- 
facturers sprang up all over the country. Soon the home markets— 
and we had no others, because the duty was so high as to entirely 
prevent all exchange or trade in those goods with foreign nations— 
were glutted, and prices fell below the cost of production, and bank- 
ruptcy overtook woolen manufacturers everywhere, unless they were 
backed by enormous capital. Ruled down as they were to the home 
market by the restriction of a protective duty, with the doors of 
all other countries closed against them, for as the United States 
prohibited by high duties foreign woolens, thus refusing to buy of 
foreigners, they in turn would not buy our fabrics, and hence the 
stagnation in that business, ending in bankruptcy in thousands of 
instances of the weaker establishments. The strong only were able 
to stand the storm. Markets, world-wide markets, are necessary to 
the permanent prosperity of manufactures, and not protective duties, 
which enrich suddenly and unduly for a time but end in increased 
demands for protection until an unhealthy competition created by 
enormous duties gluts the home market, cuts off all foreign markets, 
and the whole lapse into a state of dry rot because of the need of the 
reciprocal benefits of a less-restricted foreign trade. When prices 
become so high that the people are unable to purchase, and consump- 
tion falls off, of course manufacturers as well as people are injured. 

The highest degree of prosperity for a nation is attained when all 
restrictions upon international exchange are removed; when, the 
citizens of one country can buy where they can do so cheapest, and 
sell when it can be done at the highest price. This isthe perfection 
of the freedom of commerce, and its influence on the general inter- 
ests of a nation leads to the highest degree of prosperity. Even the 
manufacturers, who constitute an important portion of the nation, 
do not fail to receive their share of the general benefits which unre- 
stricted commerce bestows. Under the influence of the liberal terms 
of the treaty concluded by Mr. Cobden in 1861 between England 
and France the French manufacturers were greatly alarmed lest 
their business would be largely interfered with by English compe- 
tition. 

The result was, in 1863 the French exports to England and of Eng- 
land to France were largely increased. The effect of a protective 
tariff upon the foreign commerce of a nation is happily illustrated 
by a writer in one of the New York dailies of last December, in which 
the revenue-tariff principle is most favorably contrasted with that 
of the protective principle by a reference to the exports and imports 
of Great Britain and the United States during the two decades just 
passed. Says the writer: 

The United States, under a protective tariff, had a total trade, exports and 
imports, of $687,192,176, which expanded to $1,613,770,633 * * * when England 
still had a general tariff. She had a commerce of $1,732,110,000, while twenty 


years later, and under a free-trade policy, the commerce of England expanded to 
$3,171,445,000, an increase of $1,439,335,000. 


The writer then proceeds further to say that the English exports, 
if reckoned per capita, have nearly doubled in percentage with those 
compared with the United States. The figures show that, taking 
the exports of the United States for the years 1560 and 1880, the in- 
crease per capita was only 35 per cent., while in England, under bad 
harvests and climatic disadvantages, for the same years the percent- 
age of exports increased in 1880 65 per cent. over those of 1560. So 
much for the revenue principle. 

A great deal is said in American protection circles about cost of 
production and the pauper labor of Europe coming in competition 
with American labor. Protection is a burden upon agriculture es- 
pecially. The large mass of the American people are engaged in 
the great and enduring work of agriculture. Granting that every 
man connected with manufactures from the millionaire owner down 
to the humblest child that sweeps the floor of a factory is in a 
greater or less degree a partaker of the profits which accrue by rea- 
son of the duty laid upon foreign goods, and which, of course, raises 
the price of the American article that much; say, too, if you please, 
that there are seven gnillions of persons engaged in this country in 
manufacturing of all sorts; will any one pretend that the other forty- 


| four millions of people in this country should be taxed 50 or 100 per 


cent. in order to swell the profits of that individual or corporation, 
as the case may be? Where is the justice in taxing six men that 
additional wealth or power or privileges should be showered upon 
the seventh man? Oh, but the protectionists say at once that the 
farmer is enabled to sell his farm or garden or dairy products at a 
larger price to manufacturers’ operatives. In a limited sense that 
may beso. Just around the given locality of a manufacturing center 
that may be true. But the farmer is exposed to the open and active 
competition of the whole country and all of the world; for generally 
under our present tariff the farmer is protected in a very few things 
that he raises, and even on those articles on which a duty is levied 
it is worthless to him in some instances. 

Of what value is 20 cents per bushel on wheat to the American 
farmer? No wheat is brought to this country of any consequence, and 
the price of wheat would remain the same whether the duty was 20 
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cents or 100 cents. No, the argument of a home market is a delu- might have gone further, and truthfully interpreted the opposition 


sion and a snare, hatched up by the protectionists to cover up the 


foul iniquity which he is enabled to practice upon the consumers of | 


the country. If the production and consumption of wheat is a fair 
gauge of the production and consumption of other articles of food 
by a given community or State or any number of States, then we can 


a home market to American farmers. The States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the six New England States in 1881 raised 
80,192,904 bushels of wheat. At the ratio of five bushels per head of 
population per annum, these nine States lacked not over 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat of supplying themselves. 

Now, the entire crop of wheat in the United States in 1881 amounted 
to 459,591,093 bushels. Deducting the 80,192,904 bushels produced 
iv the nine States named, and adding the 10,000,000 bought for con- 
sumption from other States of the Union, and we have about 360,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Suppose the people of the remaining States con- 
sume 160,000,000, then there are 200,000,000 bushels that must seek 
a market abroad or rot in our barns. It is hoped that the United 
States will raise this year from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels sur- 
plus for export. 
our wheat from their ports by a high prohibitory protective tariff, 
wheat would not bring half its present price per bushel in this coun- 
try, and every department of business activity would feel the crush- 
ing blow. Now, what becomes of the vaunted theory that a pro- 
tective tariff affords a home market and thereby increases prices ? 
With the wonderful facilities for transportation to the markets of the 
whole world in this the most auspicious era of the world’s known his- 
tory, the prices every where are much the same minus the cost of trans- 
portation. In this light protection, instead of healing, would bring 
ruin upon its leaden wings. 

Under the authority of that clause of the Constitution already 
quoted, and nowhere else, Congress finds the power to pass a tariff 
law. To raise revenue alone is the avowed object of that power given 
in the Constitution to Congress, It is strange beyond the power of 
reasonable conception that any one could so strain and misconstrue 
the language as to derive the power to levy taxes for the avowed 
purpose of protecting any particular interests. The position of the 


extreme advocates of this theory, that of protection for protection’s | 
sake, such asthe distinguished Senator from Maine and the gentleman | 


from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] and others of that school now an- 
nounce, had it been insisted upon in the convention of 1787 as a sine 
qua non to the constitutional compact, would no doubt have proved 
fatal to that instrument. 

But this school of political theorists in this country is as old as the 
Government itself, if not older. Privileged classes have ever had 
their advocates in all governments, and ours constitutes no excep- 
tion, [am sorry to admit. That laws should be enacted to oppress 
one portion of the people for the benefit and protection of another 
class has always been maintained by one party and opposed by 
another. 
government constitutes the dividing line between the Democratic 
party and the Republican party to-day. 

Look at the question fora moment. All of us, both Democrats 
and Republicans, want to maintain the Government that order and 
law may be maintained and life and property protected against vio- 
lence. That Government must be upheld by a system of taxation. 
What, now, shall that system be? Shallit be asystem of equal and 
just laws bearing alike upon all, or shall it be so framed as to work 
inequality and hardship upon a portion of the people and of bene- 
faction and protection to another class? Now, if the doctrine that 
the greatest good for the greatest number be sound in politics, and, 
as I believe, is the test of a democrat in any republic, of course to 
oppose that doctrine is to declare that the greatest good for the least 


number is the true and right position, and he who advocates it must | 


necessarily be an anti-democrat. 

Does anybody pretend to deny that the present tariff operates op- 
pressively upon the great mass of the people, and at the same time 
affords protection and creates wealth for the minority class? 
this be true, how is it that any one who claims to be a democrat, 
preferring the interests of the many to those of the few, but being 
just even to the few, can favor a tariff for protection for protection’s 
sake? A democrat must prefer a revenue tariff to a protective 
tariff. If in the adjustment of the details of a revenue tariff inci- 
dental protection is afforded certain interests, it is only the incident, 
and not the object, and therefore does not affect the principle. 

There is, I undertake to say, and the history of political parties in 
this country and in England shows it, no stronger or fuller or more 
detinite mark of distinction between those parties than is furnished 
by their divergent views and principles concerning the laws which 
should govern in levying and collecting taxes for the support of gov- 
ernment, 

The truth is, that very ditierence of opinion has been the leading 
and immediate cause of all the strife and civil commotion which has 
at different times convulsed thiscountry. Why it wastaxation that 
tired the first gun of the American Revolution, that has been repeated 
until it is trite; it was taxation that brought on the whisky insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, so eloquently referred to by the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means in a recent speech. 


If England, Germany, and France were to shut off 


That difference of opinion as to the nature and duty of 


If 


| of the Federal party to the acquisition of Louisiana in 1801 by Mr, 


Jefferson to this same desire upon their part to foster and build up 
the doctrine of the protection of the few at the expenseof the many, 


| as the acquisition of that vast territory so admirably adapted to 
| agricultural pursuits, and out of which several splendid States have 
form some estimate of how far the protectionist is warranted in up- | 
holding his pet theory, that protection is justified because it furnishes | 


| ation laws. 





been organized and admitted into the Union, would thereby create 
and establish for all time a powerful advocate of equal and just tax- 
Federalism foresaw this result and at once denounced 
Mr. Jefferson for this splendid stroke of his far-seeing diplomacy and 
wise and patriotic statesmanship. 

A little later on, in 1821, the opposition to the admission of Mis- 
souri was really owing to this principle, fearing her influence against 
the principle of protection. True, the slavery issue was thrust in, 
but the true cause of opposition was the jealousy of protection against 
the revenue policy. 

Again, in 1832-33, the shock then felt to the Union was caused 
immediately by the difference that existed as to the manner and 
extent of levying and collecting taxes. In this instance the friends 
of free trade in South Carolina were driven into a false position of 
nullification and were forced to retreat by a revenue-tariff Demo- 
crat—the illustrious Jackson. 

Again the great center of opposition to the annexation of Texas to 
the Union as a State was the hot-bed of protection. Texas, with her 
vast agricultural wealth and resources, with territory sufficient, if 
carved into States, to equal five such as the great State of New York, 
was bitterlyopposed. Couldit have been for any other reason except 
that her interests must be classed with those of the great West and 
South in the matter of arranging tariff duties? With the admission, 
too, of Texas came the introduction of the lowest revenue tariff ever 
existing in this country, the Walker tariff of 1846, under which our 
revenues went up in a brief space of time from a little over $30,000,000 
to $54,000,000 per annum. 

Protection for protection’s sake is abhorrent to the genius of free 
institutions and to the constitutional equality of American citizen- 
ship, and derives its paternity from the rankest Federalism. And, 
now that sectional prejudices are fast disappearing, it cannot be 


| long before the people of the great agricultural West and of the Mis- 


sissippi Valley will demand, equality of taxation, even though it 
should cause the overthrow of the Republican party. 
Such a construction of the Constitution has been overruled and 


| scouted by the highest judicial tribunals of this country time and 


| again. 


Indeed, in the face of these judicial decisions, to say noth- 


| ing of the gross inconsistency and incongruity of such a doctrine with 


the very geniusof American organic law, it is inconceivably strange 
that any American statesman can conscientiously maintain it. 
What are its objects?. To pay the debts and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the Republic. To execute those patriotic objects it 
becomes necessary that every American citizen should surrender a 
part of his property. Patriotism demands that sacrifice at the hands 
of every citizen. To meet this demand we have upon the statute- 
books a tariff act, placed there and kept there by the votes of Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives and a Republican Executive. 
Does that act conform its provisions and operations to the purposes 
defined in the Constitution? Does it lay equal stress upon all of the 
citizens of this country, and treat all alike in collecting from them 
this stipend by which the public Treasury is supplied and the Goy- 


| ernment maintained ? 


Who, in view of the gross inequalities and monstrous spoliations 
of the present tariff, will dare answer this question aftirmatively ? 
Not even the author of the present tariff act, and its present chief 
advocate, would dare answer that question affirmatively. Not its 


| godfather in the second degree, the able champion of protection, [ Mr. 


| KELLEY,] would dare answer it affirmatively. 


He | 


If all of the money 
drawn by the cunning devices ot this tariff from the pockets of the 
people could be applied for one or two years to the liquidation of the 
public debt and the public expenditures, it would bea very different 
question ; but when it is safely calculated by the ablest statisticians 
of this country that not more than one dollar out of five collected 
from the people ever reaches the public -Treasury, the remaining 
four going into the pockets of the owners of protected industries, the 
wrong to the great mass of American consumers becomes a flagrant 
crime against the liberty of the citizen, and a monstrous iniquity 10 
the sight of justice and equal rights. 

There is much ignorance but still greater perversion of the truth 
and the facts concerning the operations of the tariff and the relation 
which political parties in this country hold to it. 

No party in this country has ever advocated the abolition of al 
imposts upon imports, or absolute free trade. A certain amount 0! 
revenue is required to be annually coliected, and it must be done 
either by direct taxation or by a system of imposts. All parties pre- 
fer the latter mode. The point of difference lies in the degree or ¢x- 
tent to which the mode shall be applied. The Republican party 
having placed the present highly protective tariff upon the statute- 
book and steadily and successfully kept it there for twenty years, 
thereby declare, not by words only but by the most solemn of acts, 
their preference for the principles and policies of the present tariff ; 
while the Democratic party, recognizing the necessity for a tariff, 
advocate a rate of duties much lower, even as low as will enable the 
government to derive the largest amount of revenue therefrom, rev- 
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enue and not protection being the constitutional purpose for which 
tariff duties are collected. , : elle ; 

The Democracy freely admit, too, that in adjusting the details of 
any tariff law that it must perforce afford incidental protection to 
many industries, but the purposes of the tariff laws are to obtain 
revenue, While as they incidentally must afford protection to some 
industries these details should be so adjusted if practicable _as to 
apply to those industries which obviously most equitably require it. 
Not that they have a right to demand it, but becanse it is the best 
policy to grant it, it being an incidental effect. Protection is the 
very opposite of revenue in theory. A purely revenue tariff, one 
afiording no protection whatever, must be laid upon articles entirely 
of foreign growth or manufacture. Such, in a large measure, is the 
tariff of Great Britain to-day. Our immediate necessities for revenue 
are so great that we feel warned not to undertake by one act to start 
all the reforms that are needed; but from the present plan of rev- 
enue a grand step toward reform may be now taken, and followed 
up as time and events would justify. Any standard we can now 
adopt must afford incidental protection to some industries. . Owing 
to the inability of law-makers to be exact and perfect in their calcu- 
lations, it oftentimes happens that a given rate of duty upon an article 
will afford more or greater incidental protection to the manufacturer 
or grower of that article than was supposed at the time the law was 
passed, and frequently in the lapse of time circumstances ehange, 
which increases or diminishes the revenue or the incidental protec- 
tion which the duty afforded upon it. 

To undertake to recite before the American people the schedule of 
tariff abominations now disgracing the statute-books would extend 
these remarks to too great length. Look at them dor a moment: 

The duty on steel rails is $28 per ton. They are now selling for 
40 or $65 per ton. No foreign rails are brought here ; hence, there 
is no revenue, or scarcely none, derived by the Government from the 
duty on steel rails ; and yet the manufacturers of steel rails in this 
country not only realize a profit at $32 per ton as would the foreign 
importer if he was allowed to bring them here and sell them for $32 
per ton, but the home manufacturer pockets in addition to that pro- 
fit $28 besides upon every ton of steel rails he can turn out from his 
factory. Here is a tax levied by the act of Congress upon the whole 
American people, all of which goes to the pockets of the home man- 
ufacturer and none of it to the Treasury for the general use. 

Oh, but the protectionists say it is only levied upon the railroad 
directors and stockholders. Is any one so ignorant as not to know 
that this $28 per tou is distributed out in the increased freights and 
tures, and the people who send their produce or travel on those roads 
have every cent of this $28 per ton to pay? It is a tax upon the 
women and children who send a pound of butter or a bushel of po- 
tatoes or any other produce to market. Everybody pays it. The 
best possible excuse which the advocates of protection can plead is 
that some industries are unprofitable and that it is the duty of the 
Government to take them under its protective wing and tax all of 
the people for their benefit. In other words, hand around the hat 
und take up a general collection for these sickly wards. 

The present tariff discriminates against necessaries and in favor of 
luxuries. Only 9 per cent. of the entire list of dutiable articles are 
classed as luxuries, while textile fabrics, comforts, and necessaries 
eomprise the bulk of the articles upon which a very high rate of tariff 
duties are laid, and from which the bulk of the customs revenue is 
collected. 

Run through the present Morrill high-protective war-tariff and 
examine the rate of duties its articles bear, and it will be found that 
L have correctly stated that only Y per cent. of the duty collected 
comes off of luxuries, which the rich alone consume; the balance 
comes from necessaries, comforts, &c. 

The following table is official: 


Rates of duties collected in 1880 in ad valorem, taken from oficial returns 


Articles of luxury : Per cent. 
LAGOA, OOUME, NINN MINE III dics nen bv casindsa suse sactanbesaceresuee saw oge 35 
LGD. 65 ya eee ae onc da de cacandainendecepbinaimadnsacdedeses 10 
SIRDOGURURLON. 4. LOPE alana tabs de ednae onde Abankennacwand antaweneaane 35 
OT RE eS eh ahead ak RR CA a ee Se aR PE 35 
Richews Tes G0 GUNNS anos sccnunds scspasescejetaasnanbaguchessessusntent 40 
SOWOIG , «5 «ccna eee ea ache Pate aw ak eke heron nated as ccekennseceedeh 2 
MbdinGs TONNES 2 04 Ges dbhccanndiguenvenkancsetbidets davandciioanacs 30 
Champagne, in pints..........-.- Idd addeaitsentes ovashadigdinhasmumres 473 
UBS DASES, Tih GME, Oe ME MOUND ac cdavnccsscccccagacnentnamaguodesarpess 
CU WEOE, Th DUNN ick ddduneibckendtcn dec écconsudubevenats Noesucedaneeess 32 

Duties paid in 1880, calculated in ad valorem, taken from oficial returns. 

_ Articles of necessity: Per cent. 
COCR EEN i bot ee ee. Garin ca wc skh k i ccenk ks Beeb ea omisie cw esuens 95 
ROO OMB. 5 nd cianeisar ives bk tespautidi gua dius tela’ scan lakanted Simdeeus une 784 
SPOON o:nin'5 5 shui Meine nated how shared nalts ni iy 6 -aeatailtdid aad ak and Veena aaa 1024 
SHOGGIIAGE: .,. renmadag ite teas oueh eioce aaa te. eseuededapreeatstenoncieess 763 
Winlow-Minge: WiLL. Lives. ocaesacduyn dd desadebubversieteve from 58} to 73 
Band and NON MEE: Catach bod nema shale ites ciialenn evehe web unis <dekeducndndswaen ee 75 





Low 


EG SUNN. ws wa airnninih a alone naan nc rks aed ona ddd ODN ealeae ek ewenmmenadene 794 
SUOER PAN 5 55 Ne sae cath Pebe a sah Pl akukba ditanes od kVA aedak tizede Dh 99 
COMOT OU «x: icc cultiek cbdORRAGAE Ws sendiebds tiche teh-enbihalincdhitelisvnematedeiihs 148 
EOWA. ou skis sins td pam haben’ ie Eiht on Bee Re rs ae 136 
5 OOOR SER 6s pci ae te iota e a et ac mene s cota etre caares Sihey 240 
IOUGL SAORMEE, ME Oh ceed. See ia ih ee  sibaadousebedit che 91 
Blankets, Valued a6 B68 CONES POF POUR . 2... 02 ccs cccccccecccscccsessevccass 89 
» olen hosiery, valued at 60 cents per pound ..........20--0----eeeeeeeeeees 1003 
wunting, valued at 23 conte per POUNd.........c..ccccccccccccccccocccccecces 321 
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It will thus be plainly seen that care was taken by the Republican 
framers of the present tariff to so arrange its details that the bur- 
dens of taxation should bear heaviest upon the shoulders of labor 
and industry, while wealth and capital are shielded from the weight 
of these burdens. 

Do the toiling masses wear laces, jewelry, and diamonds? But 
their consumption of coarse clothing, coarse blankets, woolens, iron 
in all shapes, leather, cotton goods, medicines, common window- 
glass, rice, &c., is enormously large. 

Plate-glass, used for fronts to stores by our merchants and trades- 
men in our towns and villages, pays 111.91 per cent., while cut-glass, 
used only by the rich, pays 40 per cent. Castor-oil pays a duty of 
149 per cent. In 1880 the Government got a revenue of only $488.50, 
while the American consumption amounted to a very large sum. 

Bunting, used by the people for making the American flag, pays 
a duty of 121 per cent. ; it is manufactured by but three or four fac- 
tories in the United States, I understand. It used to be manufact- 
ured but by one factory. But it is useless to pursue this discrimina- 
tion against the necessities consumed by the masses of the people ; 
it would require too much both of time and space to treat the sub- 
ject fully. In a word, the history of protection is the history of this 

invidious, unpatmotic, and inhuman discrimination. Injustice is 
illustrated upon every page of its annals, and the skeleton of its wan- 
ton inhumanity is found in every humble household. 

Next to the fallacy of the home-market argument, which on exam- 
ination is apparent, as it is clear that only a limited demand for sup- 
plies can be made, leaving the vast fields of production to waste or 
seek foreign markets, I next refer to the pauper labor of foreign 
countries for which protectionists seem to have such an unholy dread. 
And the first remark I want to offer is that the cost of production is 
not the only measure of the profits of exchange. As we are informed, 
for instance, in England cotton manufactures can be produced so 
much cheaper relatively than silks can that the English factors can 
afford to give the French silk manufacturer $100 worth of cotton for 
$90 worth of silk, because the silk which costs $90 in France cannot 
be made in England for less than $110 or $120; hence there is a clear 
profit to the English of 20 or 30 per cent. in making the exchange at 
these rates. The French, too, can better afford to give $90 in silk for 
$100 worth of cotton, than to manufacture the cotton even at $95, 
because it is easier to purchase cotton at $100 from the English with 
$90 worth of silk than it is to make the cotton in France at $95. 

So the cost of production was by no means the chief factor in the 
profit of the exchange of the cottons and silks between the English 
and French manufacturers. 

The value of an article does not necessarily depend upon the cost 
of production alone; the great law of supply and demand has much 
to do in fixing the value of an article. These great principles of 
political economy, if left to work out their own natural results, would 
be in harmony, producing no evil effects in society. The element of 
labor would readily command and realize its just proportion of the 
cost of production, while the fundamental law of supply and demand 
would regulate the value after deducting the cost of labor in produc 
ing the article. But when the channels of trade are disturbed by 
statutory restrictions, which necessarily narrow the area for the op- 
eration of these great laws, there follow oftentimes abnormal and 
paradoxical results, such, for instance, in the protection which is 
afforded to the Bessemer Steel Company, producing a profit of nearly 
100 per cent. to that highly favored company, (the wards of the Re- 
publican party,) which is not at all proportioned to the cost of the 
labor used for the manufacture of steel rails, for labor gets no more 
now than it did when their profits were only half what they are now, 
no doubt. So, too, the supply and demand which the world’s open 
markets afford may, when crippled by statutory restrictions, have no 
effect upon the market of any given nation where such statute exists. 
As, for instance, in the open marketsof Great Britain Bessemer steel 
rails are only worth from $32 to $35 per ton, while here they are worth 
that sum plus the duty, which is $28 per ton, if no more, making 
from $60 to $65 per ton. The world’s supply is not allowed to affect 
the demand in the United States, hence the American people, all of 
us, are taxed about 100 per cent. to swell the profits of this company, 
which made $20,000,000 profit last year. Can these things be in a 
free country ? 

The profits of the capital invested in large mannfactories is out of 
all proportion to the prices paid for the labor. Cotton factories earn 
about 20 per cent., woolen factories about 25 per cent., and iron estab- 
lishments ‘average 334 per cent. Manufacturing stocks in many in 
stances range from par to $1,000 per share of $100. Notwithstanding 
these enormous profits, even a few days ago in a Northern factory a 
reduction of wages was made, producing a strike of the operatives, 
and their places were filled by cheaper foreign !abor just arrived. 
And can it be that the true inwardness of the opposition in the mian- 
ufacturing States of the North, and of New England especially, to the 
late anti-Chinese act passed by Congress by such an overwhelming 

majority lies in the fact that these manufacturing capitalists want 
cheap cooly labor to compete with native American labor? That is, 
they want permission to obtain theirlabor in the cheapest market, but 
want a protective tariff to sell their goods to those same laborers and 
others at protective prices. Remove the restrictions upon trade. 
Let all of our manufacturers trade freely with the twelve hundred 





| millions of people of the whole world, and not be confined to the fifty 
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millions within our own borders, so far as may be consistent with | with their unsold wares—one class starving and the other surcharged 


the demands for revenue. Markets, and not protection, is what this 
country needs. 

But the tempting bait of protection is now being artfully and dili- 
gently held out to Southern capital embarking in manufactures by 
the manufacturing capitalists of the North and East ; and no doubt 
it is very pleasing to Southern manufacturers. Each cotton and 
woolen and iron and leather factory inthe South, although able to 


make fair profits if there were no restrictions upon the commerce of 


the civilized world and every nation and everybody were allowed to 
buy and sell where they pleased, no doubt does not object to 50 or 100 
or 200 per cent, being added by the tariff to their profits. 
ral advantages for the manufacture of cotton and iron goods in the 
South are superlatively superior to any other section of the Union 
or quarter of the earth, and nothing but the drawback of the exist- 


The natu- | 


with plethora, until the whole becomes intected with dry rot. 

But is it true that European labor in factories is cheaper than it 
is in the United States? I am indebted to a well-known writer for 
these statistical facts and deductions. 

The census of 1880 shows that $47,115,614 worth of labor produced 
$265,684,796 worth of manufactured woolens, which is 18 per cent, 
upon the cost or value of the manufactured product. The price of 
wages in woolen factories in the United States is about 50 per cent, 
greater than the price of labor in Europe, therefore only 9 per cent. 
of protection is needed to place the American laborer in woolen fae- 
tories on an equal footing against the European pauper labor; and 
yet the protection amounts to from 50 to 140 per cent.; that is, the 


| . c ° . 
| manufacturer gets from 52 to 122 per cent. of the whole value of pro- 


ence of a large colored population in her midst, which keeps the | 


Northern people in a state of political fermentation, drives capital 
away from us, and thus prevents her at a single bound from spring- 
ing to the front of all states or countries in these and other manu- 
tuctures. When the Northern people learn that their capital can be 


| is $296,557,685; value of wages, $55,476,785. 


safely invested in the South and that it will be no more liable to be | 


disturbed by political revolutions or disturbances in the Southern 
States than it is in the Northern States, then may we look for capi- 
tal, ever wide awake to its own interests and security, to seek our in- 
viting fields for investment. Capital now there could not be tempted 
to leave. 

Northern and Eastern capital now has its ravishing eyes fixed 
upon the golden prize which the natural advantages and opportu- 
nities of the South hold out toit. Partisan prejudice in the North 
and the willful slanders of certain Republican politicians retard the 
South, and prevent capital from investing very largely in that sec- 
tion. Foreigners, too, stay away on account of race prejudice. They 
are gradually going there any way. Remove the race trouble and 
the prejudice in consequence of it in the Northern mind and in the 
minds of intelligent and industrious and skilled European emi- 
grants, and remove the tariff restrictions or protection which now 
upholds Northern capital in their factories so long established, and in 
which so much capital and labor is invested—remove these and the 
influx of capital to the rich fields of the South would in a very few 
vears transform the natural and virgin wilds of the South into cita- 
dels of industrial wealth and elegance. 

Seemingly great sympathy is expressed by the friends of protection 
for American labor. I want to protect American labor, for it at last 
is the corner-stone of the Republic’s prosperity and freedom, but I 
would protect it by making it free, allowing all citizens to work out 
their own destiny, without subjecting them to odious discriminations 
and burdens of unequal taxation while some are shielded and pro- 
tected from those burdens. The protectionists want American labor 
protected ; that is, if laws can be passed so as to afford protection to 
the laborers. in their factories so that their own interests are likewise 
protected. They seem to think that the labor employed in the fac- 


tories is the only labor in this country that deserves the benefactions | 


of the Government. There is a vast deal of labor in this country 
besides the labor in factories, and all should be treated alike; that 
is, protect none, but oppress none by unjust laws. Neither should 
capital be protected, but give to every man the reward of his own 
labor and capital, unabridged by unjust discriminations. 

If there is really any solid ground for this pauper-labor argument, 
and there is s0 much sympathy for American laborers, why is it 
that these same protectionists are such strenuous advocates of the 
most unobstructed, freest, and largest immigration to our shores 
of foreigners from every land, China not even excepted? Why isit 
that when any number of workmen or artisans strike for higher 


wages, that the capitalists proceed to substitute in their place labor | 


at cheaper prices? Protectionists clamor for tariffs to increase their 
profits, and would, by legislative restrictions, force their merchandise 


and wares upon consumers at much greater prices than the same | 


articles of foreign manufacturecan be had if the tariff was removed; 
and yet when these same gentlemen come to supply their factories 
with labor they demand the freest and fullest liberty to employ the 
cheapest labor, no matter whether it is native or foreign, American 
or Chinese, 

If ours is the boasted country we claim for it, with natural advan- 
tages of every kind, unequaled by any nation on the face of the 
globe; with superior agricultural, manufacturing, and mineral pos- 
sessions, and with a population of over fifty million and increasing 
millions every year; with intelligence and enterprise unsurpassed 
by any other people; standing foremost in inventive genius and the 
skill which subdues nature and makes it subservient to art, how is it 
that we need laws to protect the trade of our artisans and manufact- 
urers against the competition of foreign trade, and must tax the 
balance of our people—our farmers and all other classes—a heavy 
per cent. simply to sustain one class of our citizens? With all these 
natural advantages of which we speak, with proximity and trans- 
portation in our favor, why not successfully compete with foreign 
labor? If our manufacturers do not become rich by this protective 
policy it is because they have so long imposed the burdens of high 
prices upon the people, who are the consumers, until the masses have 


tection. This is the discrimination that our tariff makes in favor of 
protected capital and against protected labor. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel in the United States the labor 
required to produce $100 worth of manufactured goods is $18.75. In 
the 1,005 establishments in the United States the value of production 
Twenty-four per cent. 
will more than pay for the whole labor. 

Take now the difference in the cost of clothing, furniture, and 
housekeeping generally in this country and England for instance, 


| and strike the balance, and the English laborer has been ag wel} 





fed, as well clothed, as well housed, and at the end of the year has 
as much actual money in his pocket as the American laborer has, 
The American laborer has received larger wages than the English- 
man, but he has also worked a longer time or more hours in the day, 
The American ha received larger wages, but he has paid more for 
his family supplies of provisions and clothing and higher for house 
rent and fuel, so that at the end of the year he is really not so well 
off as the English laborer. Now, if these things be true, what does it 
prove? Only this: that while protection adds enormously to the 
profits of the capitalist engaged in manufacturing, it bears oppres- 
sively upon the poor laborer and his family, without whose watchful 
eye and brawny arm this wealth would not have been created. 

The fair comparison of the effect of protection and free trade upon 
labor may be better shown, as it has already been ably done by oth- 
ers in this debate, by contrasting the price of wage labor in the man- 
ufactories in England on the one side and in Germany and France on 
the other side. Actual facts and figures go to show that in free-trade 
England the prices of wages are higher than they are in Germany and 
France, where they have, as we have in this country, a protective 
tariff, as the following tables, prepared by Mr. Young, of the Bureau 
of Statistics, conclusively establish, and which were used by the 
able gentleman [Mr. MULDROW] a few days since in his speech on 
this bill: 


England, 
Blacksmiths, per day-......--...-- $1 30 | Tailors, per day.................. $1 20 
Bricklayers and masons, perday. 1 44 | Tinsmiths, per day .............. 1% 
Cabinet-makers, per day. ........ 1 382 | Wheelwrights, per day........-.. 1 32 
Carpenters, per day............. 132/] Farm la Ser: 
ON OS 1 10 | Experienced summer hands, per 
Mineee, Wer Gay ......-...0..60.. 1 46 GT bike ccs ncddcancubendes okete 
Machinists, per day ..-........- 1 36 | Experienced winter hands, per 
ee ere 520.1. SO nis n-0929 Seendd sbeneeeeiaee 64 
Plasterers, per day ......--..--.. 1 42 | Ordinary summer hands, perday. 64 
Shoemakers, per day ............ 90 | Ordinary winter hands, perday.. 40 
Stone-cutters, per day...... 1 44 | Female servants, per month ..... 4 86 

France. 
Bricklayers, per day .... . $0 80 | Cotton-weavers, (principally wo- 
House-painters, per day......... 09 | (WON,) PEF ABTZ....o5 6006 ccssccccs 56 
Ordinary laborers, ver day ...... 60 | Engine-drivers, per day.......... 1 47 
Cotton-spinners, per day 1 60 

Germany. 
Blacksmiths, per day...... -o-- $0 73 | Tailors, por dag.).:-.--- saceeness: $0 66 
Carpenters, per day ............- 20 | Machinists, (ordinary,) per day.. 6 
Cigar-makers, (male,) perday... 72 | Engineers, per day......-..------ 6 
Cigar-makers, (female,) per day - 42 Farm labor: 
Factory hands, (men,) per day .. 72 | Experienced hands, (summer,) pet : 
Factory hands, (women,) perday 60| day ........-..-.-..--+-+-++---- 65 
Factory hands, (children,) per day 36 | Experienced hands, (winter,) per 
DE TUE GEN oc ncccncssennecses 20} Gocco dcndigncagtearneederes® & 
Piano-makers, per day.......... 90 | Female servants, (with board,) : 
Salesmen and clerks, per day.... 72 POT GRY... ....ccscccccescoesces 5c, 36m 


It is not now denied that manufacturing in this country of almost 
any kind makes a profit of from 20 to 30 and even 40 per cent., aud 
sometimes even more than that. But while that is admitted, who 
ever heard of a laborer in one of these factories becoming rich? Upon 
the contrary, are they not often driven to form trades unions, and 
even resort to strikes in order that they may realize for their labor 
a sufficient amount to enable them to support their families, leaving 
out the high duty of educating and fitting their children for the battle 
of life? 

But the laborers in the manufactories of this country constitute 
only about one-fifth of the labor that is otherwise employed. And 
if a protective tariff really protected and benefited these factory. 
seals or laborers, which I hues shown does not in any degree ot 
proportion to the benefit received by capitalists so engaged, even 


become unable to purchase, and the manufacturers are overcrowded | then protection would be very unjust; for why tax the farmers @n 
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mechanics and everybody else to protect the small percentage of 
our American laborers engaged in working in manufactories of dif- 
ferent kinds? But this cry of protection to American labor is delu- 
sive, illogical, and intended to deceive. It has for twenty years 
deceived the people. The truth is, the people since the war have 
had their attention adroitly drawn off from their economic interests 
to vague sentimentality about the fate of the colored man, and their 
patriotism has been periodically aroused to the danger of the rebels 
and Southern brigadiers, lest they should break up the Union, 
without a gun or a soldier or a flag. But the intelligent people all 
over our common country are rapidly understanding the tricks that 
have been played upon them to divert their minds from the study 
of the real issue. 

Protection, then, does not stop to spoliate upon the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, the physician, the tradesman, 
and all of those persons in our country outside of the manufactur- 
ers, but in its selfish and unnatural greed it invades the households 
of those dependent creatures who toil in their factories from twelve 
to fourteen hoursperday. And then if these half-starved pale-faced 
toilers should complain that their wages are too low, they are told 
that they can go, and that their places can be filled by freshly ar- 
rived foreigners, even Chinese. Protection thus requires its labor to 
compete in an open market where it can be hired cheapest, but at 
the same time demands of this Government to throw its fostering 
arms around capital invested in manufacturing and protect it from 
competition with foreign markets. Protection means, then, that 
capital shall have the advantage of selling its products in markets 
where competition is not allowed, but at the same time requires labor 
to rely upon itself in an open market, where all other labor may have 
full opportunity to compete. 

Is that fair, is it honest, isit American? Twenty cents per bushel 
is the duty on wheat; that is the tub which is thrown to the whale. 
The friend of protection soothes the American farmer by pointing to 
this duty of twenty cents per bushel. But what farmer isso ignorant 
as not to know that this twenty cents duty does not add one cent to 
the price per bushel of his wheat? Why? Because there is no wheat 
brought trom foreign countries of any consequence to this country. 
The surplus of farm productions exported and their price in foreign 
markets regulate the price of the whole crop in the United States. 
The farmer sells in foreign markets at the lowest prices and buys in 
America at the highest protective prices; sells in the lowest or 
cheapest, and buys in the highest or dearest market, thanks to the 
operations of our tariff laws. For twenty years the whole struggle 
has been to protect the manufacturer and capitalist and to oppress 
the laborer and farmer andother consumers. No matter that our na- 
tional wealth is mainly derived from agriculture ; no matter that in 
ike] less than $100,000,000 of our exports were manufactured articles, 
while our other exports, exclusive of bullion and specie, amounted 
to $784,755,413, still the main effort by the dominant party has for 
twenty long years been directed to oppress labor in all forms, and 
protect and foster capital at its expense. 

It is estimated by a competent statistician that there are not less 
than fifty men in the United States whose annual average income 
is $1,000,000. There are 2,000 persons whose income is $100,000 per 
annum; about 100,000 whose average income per annum is $10,000 ; 
1,000,000 whose average income per annum is $1,000; and 14,000,000 
whose average net income does not exceed $400 per annum. 

The present tariff is based upon the principle of taxing men upon 
theirexpenses instead of upon their incomes or property, which may 
make the poor man, with a family, worth $1,000, pay more for the 
support of Government than a man who owns a million of dollars. 

There are many rich people, be it said to their credit, who struggle 
to change this system, but the influence of party and outside issues 
control the votes of the poor men themselves and keep this system in 
vogue and them everlastingly downtrodden and poor. The poor pay 
in proportion to their property one hundred times more than the rich 
to support the Government. 

The immense wealth which aggregates into the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of persons, in many instances consisting of United 
States bonds, which pay no taxes, but which are securely protected by 
the labor and taxes of the people, seems to justify the proposition that 
this large wealth should in some way or other bear a portion of the 
great burdens of taxation. The owner of ten millions or one hun- 
dred millions in bonds pays perhaps less taxes to support the Gen- 
eral Government or the State government than the owner of a small 
farm, or shop, or store. These last-named citizens and their fami- 
ies, In some instances, consume even more dutiable goods, upon 
which they pay a customs tax, called revenue, to the Government, 
than the millionaire with his millions or tens or hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

Why, then, should there not be an income tax that would subject 
all alike to pay taxes to the Government according to their income 
above a certain exemption? This mode of taxation is not new; it 
has been successfully tried in England during the reign of George 
iil, and is the law in that country to-day, and it was the law 
of thts country for two years, but it bore too heavily upon capital 
to suit the dominant party, and hence it was repealed and the taxes 
Were laid upon labor and industry. The objects of taxation should 
be luxuries, not necessaries—wealth, not industry. 
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Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JONATHAN 


OF 


HON. CHACE, 


RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. CHACE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall support this bill in the hope that it may 
tend toward some settled policy, which, after protection to American 
industries, is more necessary for the welfare and prosperity of the 
country than any other onething. A review of the legislation of Con- 
gress in regard to this matter shows us that previous to the year 1846 
it was one continued series of changes—first a protective policy, under 
which the industries of the country would begin to expand and 
take on shape, and then a reversal of that policy, resulting in depres- 
sion and generally in disaster. I believe also this measure is wise, 
for the reason that it will give an opportunity for individuals and 
for interests to make themselves heard and felt, which opportunity 
they do not have before the Committee on Ways and Means during 
the brief period that it is enabled to give attention to the subject. 
The interests involved are so vast and so varied, the questions 
assume such Protean shape, that it seems to me necessary that more 
time should be given to the consideration of the subject than it is 
possible for any Committee on Ways and Means to devote to it. 

It seems hardly necessary to argue the necessity for this bill; for 
really no serious objection seems to have been made to it. But if it 
were necessary we have before us abundant example. Congress has 
appointed no less than six different commissions similar to this to 
consider and report upon a great variety of subjects. The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, the most successful legislative body in the 
world, has approached this very subject by the appointment of a 
commission. The Governments of France, Italy, and Germany have 
also appointed commissions on this subject. 

I do not consider the matter of delay which has been urged as 
seriously pressed. Perhaps I ought to make an exception in the case 
of my friend from New York, [Mr. HEWITT, ] who seems to have based 
his whole argument upon the necessity which appeared to him te 
exist for hasty action in regard to this matter. 


I consider it honor enough for one man to have been the author of 


the Morrill tariff; and I believe it will be shown that it has brought 
infinite blessings to this country. At the same time, it is admitted 
on all hands and on both sides that the changes which have been 
wrought in twenty years have brought about a necessity for a read- 
justment. New combinations, new processes, new nomenclatures, 
new tests have arisen in a great variety if not nearly all the indus- 
tries. Things have grown out of relation to each other. The tariff 
being partly specific and partly ad valorem, having been adjusted to 
a scale of prices existing twenty years ago, should be readjusted 
to-day on account of the change of values. 

If we needed any other argument, however, in favor of this com- 
mission I submit that the tariff bill presented to the last House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means is an ample and snfticient one ; 
for of all the legislative monstrosities ever presented to a legislative 
body that was one of the most conspicuous—based upon no prineiple, 
intended to accomplish no specific end; neither a tariff for revenue 
only, nor for protection; raising duties on raw materials, reducing 
them on manufactures in some instances, and doing the reverse in 
others. 

But I pass from the consideration of this question, as this debate 
has taken the shape of a discussion of the tariff itself, or of the ques- 
tion whether the policy of this Government shall be the protection 
of the industries of the country or not. 

I am in favor of protection; protection for the sake of protection ; 
protection with revenue—protection first. A distinguished Demo 
cratic member of this House, one who has been highly honored by 
his party, said to me the other day in discussing this question that 
“that legislation was best which brought the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

I suppose no one will dissent from that proposition ; and upon that 
basis I propose to proceed in my examination ofthe subject. But itis 
said, ‘‘ You have no right to administer the Government so us to pro- 
tect the mechanical and manufacturing industries ofthe country ; you 
have no right to frame your laws with such a wise and beneticent 
purpose in view; you are remanded and remitted siinply and solely 
to the object of raising revenue.” An examination of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution shows plainly—so plainly 
that even a layman may see—that one of the objects provided for by 
that section in the levying of duties upon imports was to “ provide” 
for ‘* the general welfare.” I need not read the section. 
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I suppose every member is familiar with it. 
plain and specific that “duties” may be levied for the purpose of 
promoting the “general welfare.” 
or independent without diversified industries. No purely agricult- 
vral nation has been in modern times nor can be truly prosperous, 
and the people of the United States cannot maintain their various 
industries in competition with the cheap labor of Europe without 
protection. 

You build forts and maintain armies to defend against a foe which 
may never come, and yet you say we may not protect the great ma- 
terial interests of the country against an adversary whose attacks 
are incessant. You maintain light-houses upon the ground that it 
is for the general welfare, that it is necessary for commerce. You 
carry on your post-offices at a profit in one State and at a loss in 
another, upon the ground of the general welfare. You take from the 
postal operations in Rhode Island $129,000 per annum, and spend it 
in the State of Kentucky, on the ground of the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

on 


Che Government made in the year 1881 the following profit on its 
postal operations : 
NE a on 5 coach aan kbs vanes won tag beeen $54, 642 7 


In New Hampshire 60, 030 
In Massachusetts 
In Rhode Island 
in Connecticut 
In New York 


129, 345 
164, 577 : 
. 2, 011, 475 


In New Jersey 108, 23: 

i RS sos i chs sSbp wtb eubnntptusoesecenpewa 653, 403 85 
In Michigan 192, 371 21 
Ne Re ee ee ee ee 294, 448 81 
SOR suc wines abubeeotadebaccivkaa saccade dersescen@atoen 48, 701 82 


Total . 4,626, 323 33 





The language is | 


No nation cam be prosperous | 
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Jackson never was indistinct, hesitant, or double-dealing in the 
declaration of his views, and here is what he said on the subject in 
his second annual message, December 7, 1830: 


The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust these duties with a view to the encouragement of do. 
mestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it is 
difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. The States haye 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the Federal Government without 
limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable restriction relating to their 
inspection laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them; and cop. 
sequently if it be not possessed by the General Government it must be extinet. 
Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the 
right to foster their own industry and te counteract the most selfish aud destruct- 
ive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the 
case ; this indispensable power thus surrendered by the States must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Wash. 


| ington, Jefierson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended 


909, 091 56 | 


the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of 
Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general understand. 
ing of the people. 

As United States Senator from Tennessee he voted for the protect- 
ive tariff in 1824. In his celebrated letter to Dr. L. H. Coleman, of 
North Carolina, August 26, 1824, he wrote what follows: 

Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. The same Provi 
dence has blessed us with the means of national independence and national de- 
fense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which he has extended to us, we de- 
serve not the continuance of his blessing. He has filled our mountains and our 
plains with minerals—with lead, iron, and copper—and given us aclimate and soil 
for the growing of hemp and wool. These being the great materials for our na- 
tional defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate and fair protection, 
that our manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those 
of Europe, and that we may have within our country a supply of these leading and 


| important articles so essential to war. 


Which, together with $2,481,129.35 it spent in postal operations in 


other States, largely free-trade States. 

It is proposed to spend $5,000,000 next year—and you, gentlemen, 
advocate it—for the improvement of the Mississippi River in order to 
promote the general welfare. 

You levy a tax on certain articles and not on others because you 
believe the public weal is best benefited thereby. But the opponents 
to the American system say it is unfair to sections, that it is unfair 
of classes, that it is unfair to individuals. 


Thus, as we are told, in his threefold capacity, as Chief Magistrate, 
as legislator, and as private citizen, Jackson planted himself solidly 
and unmistakingly upon the ground of pretection to home industry 
by means of duties on imports. : 

James Buchanan, in a speech in the House on the tariff bill of 1824, 


| said: 


If such be the fact, if it | 


can be shoWn that such is the fact, then for one I shall claim the | 
privilege, as other gentlemen have done, of changing my mind; but | 


until | am satisfied of that fact, and while I believe as I do this sys- 
tem is the best for the whole country, for all classes, for all industries, 
for all sections, I propose to maintain the system so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned. 

I propose to print with my speech a few excerpts from sayings 


of the fathers on this subject of protection, which I will not take the | 


time of the House to read to-day : 


Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention to 
the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequence not 
to insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear eligible.— 
Prevident Washington's last annual address, December 7, 1796. 

The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt them to the arrangement 
which has taken place in Great Britain, will doubtless engage the early attention 
of Congress. It will be worthy at the same time of their just and provident care 
to make such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and 
foster the several branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or 


extended by the laudable exertion of our citizens.—President Madison's special | 


message, May 23, 1809. 


We have experienced what we did not then believe: that there exist both prof- | 


ligacy and power enough to exclude us from the field of exchanges with other 
nations ; that to be independent for the comforts of life we must fabricate them 
ourselves. Wemust now place our manufacturers by the side of the agriculturist. 
The former quedtion is now suppressed, or rather assuamesanewform. The grand 
inquiry now is, Shall we make our own comforts, or go without them at the will of 
a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures must 
be for reducing us either to a dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in 
skins and live like beasts in dens and caverns. I am proud to say that I am not 
ene of these. Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as neces- 
sary to our independence as to our comfort.—Thomas Jefferson, letter to Benjamin 
Austin, Boston, 1816. 

‘* Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, are the 
cause of wealth ; it flows from them combined, and cannot exist without each.” 
‘When our manufactures are grown to a certain perfection, as soon they will, 
under the fostering care of Government, we will nolonger experience these evils, 
[resulting from a drain of specie under a free-trade system.] The farmer will 
tind a ready market for his surplus produce, and, what is almost of equal conse- 
quence, a certain and cheap supply of all his wants.’ ‘To this distressing state 
of things there are two remedies, and only two; one in our power immediately, the 
other requiring much time and exertion ; but both constituting, in my opinion, the 
essential policy of this country. 


A few years ago the traveler going into the mountainous districts of Pennsyl- 
vania would have found a great number of furnaces and forges in active operation. 
Their owners were not only prosperous themselves, but they spread prosperity 
around them. These manufactories presented the best and surest market to the 
neighboring country for the products of agriculture. Thus they diffused wealth 
among the pa. money circulated freely, and the manufacturer and the farmer 
were equally benefited. The present aspects of those districts present a melan- 
choly contrast to that which I have just described. It isa just comment upon the 
policy of that country which will not afford a reasonable protection to its own do. 
mestic industry, and thereby gives to foreigners a decided preference in its mar- 
kets. Although that portion of Pennsylvania abounds with ore, with wood, and 
with water-power, yet its manufactories generally have sunk into ruin, and exist 
only as standing monuments of the false policy of the Government. The manu- 
facturers and their laborers have both been thrown out of employment, and the 
neighboring farmer is without a market. 

Is it the policy of this nation to suffer the manufacture of iron to be destroyed t 
No nation can be perfectly independent which depends upon foreign countries for 
its supply of iron. It is an article equally necessary in peace and war. Without 
a plentiful supply of it we cannot provide for the common defense. Can we 80 
soon have forgotten the lesson which experience taught us during the late war 
with Great Britain? Our foreign supply was then cut off, and we could not man- 
ufacture in sufficient quantities for the increased domestic demand ; the price of 
the article became extravagant, and both the Government and the agriculturist 
were compelled to pay double the sum for which they might have purchased it had 
its manufacture before that period been encouraged by proper protecting duties 


Daniel Webster, addressing a mass-meeting at Albany, August 27, 
1844, said: 

The term was well understood in our colonial history, and if we go back to the 
history of the Constitution, and of the convention which adopted it, we shall find 
that everywhere, when masses of men were assembled and the wants of the people 
were brought forth into prominence, the idea was held up that domestic industry 
could not pesapes, manufactures and the mechanic arts could not advance, the 
condition of the common country could not be carried up to any considerable eleva- 
tion, unless there should be one government to lay one rate of duty upon imports 


| throughout the Union, from New Hampshire to Georgia, regard to be had in lay- 


ing this duty to the protection of American labor and industry. I defy the man 
in any degree conversant with history, in any degree acquainted with the annals 
of this country from 1787 to the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, to say thas 
this was not a leading, I may almost say the leading, motive, South as well as 


| North, for the formation of the new government. Without that provision in the 
| Constitution it never could have been adopted. 


I mean the Navy and domestic manufactures. | 


sy the former we could open the way to our markets; by the latter we bring them | 


from beyond the ocean, and naturalize them in our own soil.” 
be said, if they are so far established, and if the situation of the country is favor- 
able to their growth, where is the necessity of affording them protection? It is 
to put them beyond the reach of contingency. '—~John C. Calhoun. remarks on the 
tariff of 1816, inthe House of Representatives. 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of the 
Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil 
and industry, we ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies from 
other countries. While we are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought 
and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It is 
important, too, that the capitai which nourishes our manufactures should be do 
mestic, as ite influence in that case, instead of exhausting, as it must doin foreign 
would be felt advantag cously on agriculture and on every branch of indus- 
try. Equally important is it to provide at homea market for our raw materials ; 
as, by extending the competition, it will enhance the price, and protect the culti- 
vator against the casualties incident to foreign markets.—President Monroe's first 
idress, March 5, 1817. 
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‘But it will no doubt | 


Ex-President J. Q. Adams, in an address to his constituents, Octo- 
ber, 1844, said: 

The tariff of 1842 has wrought wonders for the purposes for which it was enacted— 
the procurement of an adequate revenue and of protection for the native industry 
and tree labor of the land. It has fully performed its promise in the production ot 
revenue. It has restored the palsied credit of the nation, filled the coffers of the 
Treasury, provided ample means for defraying the current expenses of the years 
1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845, and already paid off a large proportion of the heavy debt 
contracted by the preceding administration. 


Nor will I recite here the articles produced in different States and 





| the interests existing in the different States at present protected by 


our tariff. Suffice to say the list embraces every State in this Union, 
that it embraces every great interest, and I believe, before I am done, 
I will show every interest has been fostered, encouraged, and strength- 
ened by this tariff. B 

Further, I maintain that no civilized nation on the face of the earth 
but shapes its legislation for this purpose. Even Great Britain her- 
self, the mother of free trade and its great advocate, not only pe 
tected her industries by specific legislation, but she has herself, ai 
along, protected them by customs duties on imports, and does to- 
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day. To be sure, her tariff is very brief. The number of articles 
upon which she collects duties is twenty, some say nineteen ; never- 
theless you will find by an examination of that tariff, taking tobacco 
for instance, she puts one rate on raw tobacco and another and higher 
rate of duty on manufactured tobacco. 

Mr. KELLEY. I wish tosay, while the gentleman enumerates the 
articles of the British tariff, that the official tariff itself shows fifty- 
three articles. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The English system? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; that is in the English system. 

Mr. CHACE. Iam aware of that. Great Britain assumes to lect- 
ure other countries on free trade, she claims trade should be free, 
nntrammeled, that industries should be allowed to develop them- 
selves naturally, normally, as they say. But does she follow that 
principle herself ? She collects by duties on imports $3 per capita 
perapnum. We collect under our poet tariff $3.80. She collects 
on raw materials one rate, and on the same materials manufactured 
another rate. Is that protection, or is it not? I submit that it is. 

She collected, in the year 1880, about $95,000,000 with 32,000,000 of 
people, while we collected with 50,000,000 of people, $193,000,000. 
Not such a very great difference. She collects $62,000,000 per annum 
on articles which we export, while we collect $43,000,000 on articles 
which she exports. 

It is said that the levying of duties on imports is unjust to the con- 
sumer because the amount of the duties is added to the foreign price 
of the article and the consumer has to pay it. On the other hand, 
the original advocates of the American system claimed if you would 
protect American industries, that in time home competition would 
bring down prices to a point as low, or nearly as low, as they are in 
foreign countries. 

I said in the opening the policy of this Government has not been 
uniform until 1846. Since that time it has been comparatively fixed 
for two periods of considerable length. From the year 1846 to the 
year 1N6L we lived under a revenue system, sometimes called the free- 
trade system; from the year 1861 to the present time, under the pro- 
tective system. 

Let us see whether under free trade or under protection the con- 
sumer has been best off. I begin by taking the article of ordinary 
print-cloth, 64-square print-cloth. It is as well known and the 
prices are as easily obtained as the price of a barrel of flour in the 
market. It is a standard article. The duty on that is 5 cents a 
square yard, or 3% cents arunning yard. Now, the price of that arti- 
cleon the middle of last month was 3} cents a yard, the duty be- 
ing 3 cents a yard. How, in that case, does the consumer have to 
pay the foreign price with the duties added ? 

Mr. KASSON. What is the name of the cloth you just mentioned ? 

Mr. CHACE. The ordinary standard print-cloth. The duty on 
the ordinary calico print is 54 cents a yard; that on a running yard 
is 44 cents. It is bought in the New York market to-day for 6} cents, 
with 5 per cent. off. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is there any of that imported ? 

Mr. CHACE, No, none. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifit will not interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What I claim, speaking for myself only, is this, 
that wherever you see the foreign goods in our market, duty paid, 
competing with the same grade and class of American goods, it cer- 
tainly follows that the American goods have the duty added to them, 
for otherwise the foreign goods could not come here and compete. 

Mr. KASSON. Except by sacrificing them, which is often done. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Except by sacrificing them. 

Mr. CHACE. Not by any means. I shall approach that branch 
of my subject shortly, and then I will be able to convince the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that he is mistaken. My friend on my left, 
(Mr. HASKELL, ] in the course of his remarks on this subject, brought 
a case before the House recently which verifies this point, in ref- 
erence to the cost of cast-steel imported. He has satisfied the 
House, and I think gentlemen will be unable to controvert the po- 
sition which he took, that the English manufacturer of cast-steel 
sells that article in our market at 2} cents per pound less than he 
does in his own market. Why is this done? Why, to get rid of the 
surplus and to break down our manufacturers. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman now permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment ? 

Mr. CHACE, Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman from Rhode 
Island not know that the Treasury Department sent a commission 
broad for the express purpose of investigating the very case that he 
speaks of; and that commission reported to the Treasury Department 
that the facts were not as alleged; and that the English manufact- 
urers of cast-steel sold their products exactly at the same rates in 
Sheflield and on the Continent as they were invoiced to this coun- 
iry—— 

Mr. CHACE. When was that commission sent ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Some years ago. 

Mr. HASKELL, Will the gentleman from Rhode Island permit 


ie how to say a word in support of the position which I advocated | 


here on the floor some days ago? 
Mr. CHACE. Yes, of course. 








Mr. HASKELL. The statement I then made I had from the De- | 
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partment, and it was accompanied by papers and letters showing 
the price of the best cast-steel in ordinary lots in Great Britain to be 
12} cents per pound; and for a twelve-hundred-ton contract taken 
in the United States the same combination of manufacturers offered 
to sell the steel here and pay the duty at 9.3 cents. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I have no doubt of that, for they 
could afford to sell at that price and make money at it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Exactly; but the true basis to determine as to 
whether or not a tariff increases the cost of a commodity is to com- 
pare the American market with the English market, and this steel 
is bought cheaper by the American sub-manufacturer to-day than 
the English sub-manufacturer can buy it in Great Britain. And we 
have a tariff while they have free trade, and we pay them 2 cents per 
pound less for the steel under our high tariff than they can get for 
it at home. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I think the gentleman from Rhode 
Island would perhaps prefer not to be interrupted further, or I should 
be glad to answer the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. CHACE. I amvery glad tohear gentlemen on this point. It 
is a very interesting discussion. It is going on admirably. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Without desiring to interrupt the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, I can show the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that English cast-steelis imported here to-day and sold, after 
paying the duty, in competition with American cast-steel; and there- 
fore the duty, as stated by the gentleman from Kentucky, must be 
added to the price or the trade could not go on. 

Mr. HASKELL. Inreply to that I will say to the gentleman from 
New York that in France as well as in Great Britain the French and 
the English manufacturers, too, are selling cast-steel in a free-trade 
and protected country at higher rates than they are selling it here. 
Now, the test is not the theory that somebody pays the tax on the 
goods, but the plan to arrive at a conclusion is to go where free 
trade reigns and see whopays the most for his goods. In free-trade 
Great Britain you pay two cents more a pound on this steel than 
you pay in the protected markets ofthe continent of Europe and in 
America. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
as to the same grades of steel. 

Mr. HASKELL, And I assert the proposition absolutely. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very well; the matter will have to 
rest there for the present. 

Mr. KELLEY. Since other gentlemen have interrupted the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island I hope he will permit me to say, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, that it is within my own 
recollection to have received from the Treasury Department for con- 
sideration by that committee the report of commissioners sent to 
England and to the Continent to investigate the market rates of 
steel in order to test the honesty of invoices seut to this country, 
when it was found that steel was sent here and sold at lower prices 
to the United States than it was sold in London, Liverpool, or Shef- 
field, or upon the continent of Europe. And Mr. Firth, the senior 
partner of the great house of Firth & Co., or Firth & Son—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Thomas Firth & Sons. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Firth made a communication in which he begs 
that the tariff might be so modified as to allow honest men to enter 
our market without perjury in preparing their invoices. I have 
read the letters in my official capacity. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the gentleman from Rhode Island 
will allow me to make a statement, I will be very brief about it. I 
sat as the merchant appraiser in 1872 upon these very steel cases. | 
was the merchant appraiser who decided the fifty-seven steel cases, 
as they were called. I investigated every particle of the evidence, 
and had access to the books of the importers. And I say here, and 
it was confirmed by the Government commission which was sent out 
in consequence of that decision, that there was no single case of 
fraud shown, but on the contrary the invoice prices furnished to me 
as merchant appraiser were the identical prices at which they fur- 
nished steel to France, Germany, and the entire world. 

Mr. CHACE. That does not prove anything. 

Mr. HEWITT, ot New York. It proves the matter in issue be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and myself. 
I passed upon these cases to which he has referred, and I can tell 
the House and the country what the facts are. 

Mr. KELLEY. I donot believe Thomas Firth plead guilty to such 
a state of facts unless the facts required it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. He wasnot guilty. He was an hon- 
orable gentleman, who invoiced his steel at true and honest prices. 

Mr. KELLEY. I read his letter. It was opened in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
told me the other day that David Thomas told him there was no 
anthracite coal in Wales; and I have produced the letter of Mr. 
Thomas showing he had never made any such statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will answer the gentleman on the coal question 
at the proper time. 

Mr. KASSON. This discussion having now run off to coal, I think 
the gentleman from Rhode Island should be permitted to resume his 
speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentlemen from 
Rhode Island yielded for these explanations to be made. 
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Mr. CHACE. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewrrt,] I 
have no doubt, intends to be fair, but he does not meet the issue. It 
is well known that the policy of the British manufacturer supple- 
mented by the British Government is to break down foreign indus- 
tries, to get possession of and control the foreign markets, and it is 
no uncommon thing, no unusual thing. I presume the gentleman 
from New York bimself may have pursued the same policy in his own 
line of business 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I never have. 

Mr. CHACE. Well, then, he is a rare exception. As a merchant 
of many years’ standing I must say it is no uncommon thing, it is 
the commonest thing for a man to sell goods out of his regular market 
at prices below the standard price. Lord Brougham, representing 
the English Government in Parliament, advised it and set it up as 
the policy of the government. It is practiced everywhere; and a 
little further along I will give gentlemen something to the point from 
English authorities as to this phase of the case. 

But I wanted to call attention toa few articles, to see whether the 
fathers of this American system have been justified by experience or 
not, to see whether the prognostications they made have been borne 
out in the light of experience, when they said ‘‘ protect these indus- 
tries until they accumulate capital, acquire skill, learn the ways 
of trade, and seek out markets, and home competition will bring 
the price down so that the consumer shall not be the sufferer.” If 
that position can be established, the principal argument, in fact the 
only real argument that hasever been made against this system falls 
to the ground. 

I have cited one or two of these articles. 
[Mr. HaskELL] has helped me by introducing the steel question. 
now want to call attention to a few others. 

Clocks: who buys anything but an American clock, unless it be 
some fancy clock from abroad? American watches: they are pro- 
tected by the Morrill tariff, and an industry in them has grown up 
in different parts of this land that is a matter for every American 
citizen to be proud of. No foreigner can sell a watch in competition 
with the American manufacturer. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why, the Avenue is full of them. 

Mr. CHACE. Full of foreign watches? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly; Swisswatches. I bought 
one of them the other day myself. 

Mr. CHACE. For one foreign watch that is sold there are one 
hundred American watches sold. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 

eign watches. 

Mr. CHACE. And so of French clocks. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then what becomes of them? 

Mr. CHACE. There is nota large importation of watches. 
is but a very small importation of them. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CHACE. I have not the statistics before me, but I take issue 
with the gentleman on that and will refer to the figures. 

Sewing-machines, agricultural implements: the gentleman from 





My friend from Kansas 
I 


There is a large importation of for- 


There 


Tennessee the other day made a piteous appeal to us on behalf of | 


the agriculturist. He said his implements are taxed. I would like 
to see the farmer that buys foreign agricultural implements. My 
friend from New York [Mr. W. A. Woop] told me the other day 
that he had exported as many as 10,000 mowing-machines in one 
year. 

" Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. You will not let any one get foreign 
machines. You tax them away. 

Mr. CHACE. Does my friend from Georgia know what he is talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I think I do. 

Mr. CHACE. Canthe gentleman quote the prices? I assert here— 
I know assertion is not argument, but I challenge the gentleman to 
show the pricesof foreign agricultural implements that can compete 
with the American article. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then, why do you want a tariff? 

Mr. CHACE. I expected some one would ask me that question, 
and was in hopes that he would. 
let me forget it. [Laughter. ] 

The list of articles is exceedingly long, and I will name the price 
of a few of them, some of the minor ones and some of the more im- 
portant ones. There is a long list of cotton goods. There is jac- 
onet, which sold at 16 cents a yard when the tariff bill was enacted, 
and sells to-day for6}centsayard. You cannot buy it in Manchester 
at less than 6} cents a yard. I take it that the consumer does not 
have to pay the duty added to the foreign price of that article. Cod- 
liver oil: the price abroad is $1.30 a gallon; the duty upon it is 40 
per cent., and the price here is80cents a gallon. Tartaric acid; the 
price abroad is .46; the duty is 60 per cent., and the price here is .46. 
Refined borax, an industry that is growing rapidly in the West: the 
price abroad is 14 cents a pound, duty 75 per cent., and the price here 
14 cents a pound, Copperas: the price abroad 4 cent per pound; 
duty 80 per cent.; price here } cent per pound. Epsom salts: price 
abroad 13 cents a pound, duty 70 per cent. ; price here 12} cents per 
pound. And so with a long list of articles. 

Now, these articles could not be manufactured in this country 
until the industries grew up under the fostering care of the Morrill 
tariff. So with brown sheetings, bleached sheetings, prints, sewing- 
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I will answer it directly; do not | 


machines, and almost every kind of carpenter tools you can name 
Great quantities of them are exported, some of them exported to 
Great Britain. So with augers and bits. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] the other day 
alluded to the poor carpenter who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
face shoving his saw, and said that he had to pay a duty on that 
saw. Indeed, has he not heard about Disston, of Philadelphia, who 
sends saws to Europe—quantities of them—sends them all weer the 
world. AsI said before, all farmers’ tools, clocks, watches, cutlery 
silverware, boots and shoes, and a long list of other articles which 
I will not tax the House to listen to. 

As to this other question which my friend from New York [ Mr. 
Hewitt ]—I believe it was the gentleman from Illinois [W. R. Morr. 
SON] that raised it—why do you want atariff? I would like to reaq 
to the House on that subject some good first-rate free-trade author. 
ity. I will read in the first place a quotation from one David Syme 
for which I wish to say I am indebted to the gentleman from Penn. 
sylvania, [Mr. KeELLEy.] I find it in his admirable paper on “a 
science based on assumptions.” I like that term; I think it is ver 
apropos, for if there ever was a science of assumptions it is British 
free trade. 

David Syme, a British free-trader, went to Australia where he 
had an apportunity to get on the other side of the question and saw 
how it operated, Then he began to tell talesoutof school. He said: 

The manner in which English capital is used to maintainEngland’s manufact- 
uring supremacy is well underst abroad. In any quarter of tho globe where 
ahem cep shows himself who is likely to interfere with her monopoly, immedi- 
= e capital of her manufacturers is massed in that cular quarter, and 


are exported in large quantities, and sold at such prices that outside compe- 
ition is effectually crushed out. 


That is one reason why we want a tariff on these artic les, 


English manufacturers have been known to export goods to a distant market 
| and sell them under cost price for years, with a view to getting the market into 
their own hands again. 


This is an Englishman who says this. 


| The modus operandi is incidentally explained with naiveté in a report published 
| some years ago by the House of Commons: ‘ The laboring classes generally,” 

writes Mr. Tremenheere, ‘* in the manufacturing districts of this country, and es. 
pecially in the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the extent to which 
er are often indebted for their being employed at all to the immense losses which 
their employers voluntarily incur in bad times, in order to destroy foreign com. 
petition and to gain and to keep possession of foreign markets. Authenticinstances 
are well known of employers having in such times carried on their works at a loss 
amounting in the aggregate to £300,000 or £400,000 in the course of three or four 
years. 





Losing more money than my friend from New York [Mr. Hewrrr) 
said he lost. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Could there not have been a higher 
motive than to gain a foreign market? Might they not have had a 
| conscience and desired to give employment to their working people ! 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. CHACE. Talk to us about the conscience of British free 
trade! Conscience! Where does the conscience of British capital 
lay? Locate it; describe it, if you can. British free trade with a 
conscience! British free trade, that opened the market of China for 
heropium with the guns of her tleet; which shot sepoys from her can- 
non in order to make them submit to British rule and to use British 
manufactures; which trod upon the Boers and the Zulus two years 
ago with a cruelty unparalleled, and for what? To get possession of 
their markets. British free trade, which has set her iron heel upon 
Ireland, which has destroyed Ireland in order that she might supply 
| her with manufactured goods. 

Mr. MORRISON. She did that when she was protecting like you. 

Mr. CHACE. Protecting whom? She was protecting Ireland very 
much as she was protecting the colonies of this country a hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. FORD. She destroyed all the Irish manufactures. 

Mr. CHACE. Of course she did; she will destroy all our manu- 
factures if we will take off our tariff; she will do it at whatever cost. 
I continue reading from Syme: 





















If the efforts of those who encourage the combinations to restrict the amount 0! 
labor and to produce strikes were to be successiul for any length of time, the great 
| accumulations of capital could not then be made which enable a few of the most 

wealthy capitalists to overwhelm all foreign competition in times of great depres- 
sion, and thus to clear the way for the whole oniate step in when prices revive 
and to carry on a great business before foreign capital can again accumulate to such 
an extent as to be able to establish a competition in prices with any chance of suc. 
cess. The large capitals of this country are the great instruments of warfare (if 
the expression may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign countries, 
and are the most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufacturing 
supremacy can be maintained. 


I wish to read also in this connection an article from the London 
Spectator. This is good free-trade authority also, That journal in 
an editorial discussion of the Indian budget of Major Baring, atte! 
| saying that he had terminated the long controversy between the 
free-traders of Lancashire and the protectionists of Bombay by one 
splendid stroke, by abolishing import duties altogether, goes on ( 
say: 

The only real argument against the abolition of the import duties is that advanced 
| by the higher natives of India, and entitled, if only because it is their argument, 
| to serious attention. They say, and say truly, that one drawback to British ae 
| has been the extinction of variety in native industry. The country may be ve on 
| as a whole, but large classes, such as the muslin-weavers, the carpet-makers, ana 
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the metal-workers, have been ruined by the competition of Europe, and the whole 
yple reduced to such a dependence on agriculture that a drought of two years 
is ike a sentence of death passed upon whole populations. This evil, which isan 
evil, though it may be exaggerated and may also be compensated by great gains, 
in. they say, be partially obviated by protective duties, which give native man- 
uf vecturers, especially of cotton goods, time to organize their factories, to instruct 
and discipline their hands, and to establish their connection with the retail dis- 
tributors. 
That is a very important element in this question—the matter of 
stablishing connections with trade. 


They cannot, the natives say, be independent at first, because they cannot work 
npon the scale indispensable if they are to compete with the vast and highly or- 
vanized manufacturing system of Great Britain. Ultimately, they maintain, they 
will be able to compete with Manchester on equal terms, but they cannot do it yet. 
There is such force in this argument that we hardly wonder it should carry away 
every native trader. 


There is force in it. Its force was exemplified when you took off 
the duty from salt. My friend from Michigan [Hr. Horr] has told 
vou how that operated. Salt industries all over the country went 
out of existence; and had not the duty been restored, we would have 
made no salt in this country. 

Another and a staple argument of our friends on the other side— 
an argument that they love to use, which they roll under their tongues 
like a sweet morsel, which they hold up in every imaginable light, 
indulging themselves in all sorts of repetition of it as a splendid ar- 
cument on the stump—is what is called ‘the farmer argument.” In 
their appeals to the farmer they say that protection is a great injury 
tohim. Iam afraid sometimes that they take a little latitude and 
try to make the farmer believe that by reason of protection he has to 
pay more for his implements than he otherwise would, which I sub- 
mit is not exactly true. 

Now, what are the facts? How are we to establish the facts? A 
variety of tests may be adopted. First, let us look at prices of agri- 
cultural articles and of articles that the agriculturist has to buy. I 
wish to say that in examining this matter I found very great difficulty 
in determining the proper method of making the comparison. To 
take the figures of a single year would not of course be fair; and I 
find on an examination of the case that it would not be fair to take 
a decade, because there has been no decade under the present tariff— 
the Morrill tariff—when the industries of this country have not been 
subjected to very peculiar influences growing out of the war, the 
disturbances of labor caused by the war, the peculiar currency legis- 
lation necessitated by the war, and the disturbances of prices result- 
ing therefrom. So, also, as to any particular decade previous to the 
war. The decade from 1850 to 1860 was subject to peculiar influ- 
cuces. During that decade there was poured into the lap of the 
people of this country $1,100,000,000 of precious metals. I believe I 
am right. 

Mr. KELLEY and others. Yes. 

Mr. CHACE. So Ihave been obliged to take a period of five years— 
alustrum; and I have selected with a view to a fair and reasonable 
examination of this subject the five years after the enactment of the 
tariff of 1846—the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850, and the 
years 1576, 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880. I have selected seven great 
agricultural articles, and seven great protected articles, including 
among them anthracite coal, which I do not like to mention in the 
presence of my friend from New York, [Mr. Hewitt. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It is not protected. 

Mr. CHACE. It is not protected directly, but as we know in New 
England it is protected indirectly very materially 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It is absolutely free. 

Mr. CHACE. Because by putting a duty on the bituminous coal 
of Nova Scotia you prevent us from buying that at so low a price as 
we could otherwise do; and were not the duty imposed we would 
buy that bituminous coal instead of anthracite. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I want to help you by taking off the 
duty on bituminous coal. 

Mr. CHACE. I understand the gentleman’s “help,” and I will 
liscuss that directly. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then, the duty on coal goes into the price. 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. I have selected anthracite coal because 





tis necessary in making a comparison as to the effect upon labor. | 


[have selected seven great agricultural articles as representing agri- 


cultaral products in general—wheat, corn, oats, butter, Kentucky | 


tobacco, wool, and cheese. Then, in the other class, I have selected 
anthracite coal, salt, bleached sheetings, prints, No. 1 pig-iron, 
refined bar-iron, and railroad iron. So far as these articles appear 
in Burchard’s report I have taken the gold prices asthere given. 
But they are not all found in that publication. 

I think that the prices as given by Burchard apply to wheat, corn, 
ats, coal, butter, Kentucky tobacco, wool, cheese, and salt. For 
the dry goods—bleached sheetings and prints—I have taken the mar- 


*t reports of the New York Journal of Commerce, which I suppose | 


ly triend from New York will admit to be pretty good free-trade 


authority, these reports being compiled by Reese, the commercial | 


editor, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very good authority. 

Mr, CHACE. It is standard authority all over the country. The 
irices Of iron I take from the Philadelphia market reports. In re- 
gard to railroad-iron I will say that I was unable to get any authori- 
“ve report with which I was satisfied forthe year 1846. There are 
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plenty of reports to be had, but I desired such authorities as were 
fair and trustworthy. Hence for railroad iron the prices given are 
only for four years. 

The price of iron, of prints, and of sheeting is the price in cur- 
rency. I attempted to reduce it to gold, but the fluctuations were 
such that an attempt to make an average might lead to the common 
error of statisticians when they attempt to make averages. It is a 
dangerous thing for a statistician to attempt, and I admit it so far as 
it applies in this case; but it is the best we can do. 

Let us see what the farmer’s articles would buy when they went 
to market: 

Table No. 1. 


| 


Articles. 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 1849. 1850. | Average 
Wheat....... bush.| $1 08.5 | $136.5 | $117.5 | $1 24 $127.5 | $122.8 
Corn........-bash./ 68 85. 5 63.5 62.7 62.5 64. 4 
COM 5005's -bush 39.5 49 41.4 38. 7 43 42.3 
, eee Ib 13 16 16 15 15.1 15 
K’y tobacco... ..1b. 4.7 | 4.8 6&3 | 6.1 8&2 | 5, 82 
TERR -nseea-.0 Dd . LS 35.2 34.3 | 36.1 40 | 35. 58 
Cheese...... gt 6.8 6.9 | 6.7 5 6.2 | 6.3 
Coal ....... ...ton.| 572.5 | 570.5 | 5 30 550 | 573 | 563 
Liverpoolsalt.sack.| 134 | 135.5 | 139 1 29 1365 | 1348 
Bleach’d sheet’g yd 14495) 42] 425) 14. 75 | 14. 48 
| rs yd. 10. 91 | 10.17 | 9.17 | 10 10 10. 05 
No. 1 pig-iron..ton.| 27 87 {3025 | 2650 |2275 |2087 | 2565 
Refi’d bar-iron.ton.| 91 66 | 86 04 79 33 67 50 | 59 54 | 76 82 
Railroad iron ..ton.|.......... )6908 | 6225 | 5387 | 4787 | 587 

Articles. | 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. | 1880. Average 
Wheat.......bush.| $118.5 | $160.7 | $1242 $1223 $125.3 $1 30.2 
MENS as ida Se bush.| 51.2 58.3 51.3 49 54.7 52. 9 
Oate .........bush.| 36. 1 2.4 32. 8 38. 5 43.8 38. 72 
I ilk are ois lb.| = 20.4 24 23.3 32.7 23 24. 68 
K’y tobacco... . -Ib_| 9.8 9.8 7.1 8 7.9 8. 48 
Wool ....... ... Ib. 39.9 | 488 41.6 52 41.4 44.74 
Cheese.......... Ib. 9.4 11.6 9.9 11.2 7.6 9. 94 
| (ae ton.| 419 3 38.7 3 54.9 2 89.8 4 08.9 3 62.3 
Liverpool salt.sack. 80.1 73.2 65 73. 8 69 72, 22 
Bleach'd sheet’gyd.| 12. 25 | 11. 72 10. 87 11. 43 | 12. 66 11. 78 
PUNO. <5 855. yd.| 7.18 | 6. 67 6.1 6. 31 7.5 7. 95 
No. 1 pig-iron..ton.| 22 25 =| 18 87 17 62 21 50 2850 | 2175 
Refi'd bar-iron.ton.} 52 08 45 55 44 24 51 85 60 38 50 8 
Railroad iron..ton.| 41 25 | 35 25 3375 | 41 25 49 25 40 15 





Agricultural articles are 6 per cent. higher ; mannfactures and fuel are 30 per 
cent. lower; making 50 per cent. in favor ofthe farmer. Labor is 25 per cent. higher; 
what the laborer buys is 25 per cent. lower; making 66 per cent. in favor of the 




















laborer. 
Table No. 2. 
. } | 
on g ad | 2 
Articles. ; a oe s £ BE lee 
|4#/2i18s8|#)s21] 8 |g 
ae Te ma fr Ra Ss |e 
| 
One bushel of wheat would | 
buy— 
Sacks.| Lbs. | Yards.|¥ards.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs 
Under free trade..............| .91 422 | 851 | 12.21 /107.3 | 35.8 | 47.23 
Under protection............-. 1.80 |719 11. 04 | 16.27 {134.00 | 57.35 | 72.6 
One bushel of corn would | | 
buy— | | 
Under free trade.. ...... ....| .47 | 25.65] 4.46] 6.4 | 56.24| 18.7 24, 76 
Under protection.............-. | .73 32.85 | 4.49] 6.65 | 54.49 | 23.32 | 29.55 
One bushel of oats would 
buy— | | 
Under free trade. ... ...-.. ---| .81 | 16.85] 2.93] 4.20 | 36.94 | 12.33 | 16, 2¢ 
Under protection. ............. . 536 | 24.04 | 3.27] 4.89 | 39.87 | 17.07 | 21. 63 
‘Ten pounds of butter would | 
buy— | | 
Under free trade.... ..........| 1.112 | 59.75 | 10.39 | 14. 92 |131 } 43.7 57. 69 
Under protection... .- eee 3.417 |153.2 | 20.95 | 31.04 |254 = |108. 82/137. 87 
Ten pounds of cheese would | | 
buy— | | | | 
Under free trade..............| .474 | 25.09 | 4.36] 6.28 | 55.02 | 18. 37 | 24. 23 
| Under protection........-..... 1. 376 | 61.93 | 8.43 | 12.52 {102.36 | 43.82 | 50.53 
One pound of wool would | | 
buy— 
Under free trade........-. .--| .264]14.17] 2.46 3. 54 | 31.06 | 10.37 | 13. 68 
Under protection.............. 661 | 29.65} 4.05] 6.00 | 49.16 | 21. 64 | 21. 08 
Ten pounds of Kentucky | | | | } 
tobacco would buy— | 
Under free trade ........ --| .431 | 23.18] 4.03 5.79 | 50. 82 16. 97 | 22. 34 
Under protection. ....-. ---| 1.117 | 52.69 | 7.19 | 10.66 | 87.33 | 37.38 | 47.37 
| | | 








Corn has been depressed in price on account of the tremendons in 
crease of production. While the price of corn is comparatively lowe! 
than that of any agricultural product, still the farmer can produce 
it relatively cheaper, as all know who know anything about it, and 
he can land it cheaper at tide-water market. 

But let me proceed with the table: under free trade the farmer 
could buy with one bushel of wheat .91 of a sack of Liverpool salt; 
under protection it would buy 1.8sacks. Under free trade the bushel 
of wheat would buy 8.51 yards of bleached sheeting ; under protec- 
tion 11.04 yards. Under free trade it would buy 422 pounds of coal; 
and under protection, 719 pounds. Under free trade it would buy 


“ft 
7 
1. 
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12.21 yards of prints; under protection 16.27 yards. Under free 
trade it would buy 107.3 pounds of pig-iron; under protection 134 | 
pounds. Under free trade, 35.8 pounds of bar-iron; and under pro- | 
tection 57.35. Under free trade it would buy 47.23 pounds of rail- 
road iron; under protection 72.6 pounds. 

Take Kentucky tobacco, which will appeal to my friend over the 
way. Kentucky tobacco makes the best showing of any of the enu- 
merated articles. Ten pounds of it under his tariff for revenue would 
buy .43 of a sack of salt, but under protection it would buy three 
times as much, and soon, as will appear by the table printed above. | 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is the gentleman taking it in the leaf? 

Mr. CHACE. Iam taking Burchard’s report on tobacco, I admit 
it is not the most trustworthy, but the gentleman himself quoted 
from it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Was the tax paid or unpaid? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The tax of 16 cents on the manufactured article? 

Mr. CHACE. I quoted it at 8.46 cents, and there is no 16 cents in 
that. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It must be leaf tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. As much of the time was taken up in a quadrilat- 
eral controversy I hope he may be allowed the requisite additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. KASSON. I move that the gentleman be permitted to go on 
as long as he desires. 

Mr. CHACE. My throat admonishes me not to take much more 
time. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman does not want much more time, and 
I move he be allowed to proceed indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
necordingly. 

Mr. CHACE. I have some interesting free-trade literature here 
which I should like to read to the House. I will not read any more 
tables. The fact is, agricultural products are 6 per cent. higher 
under protection than under a tariff for revenue. Gentlemen may 
traverse these figures. Here they are; I submit them; they will be 
printed. 

There is no authoritative table in regard to the price of labor; 
but, after a great deal of inquiry of all sorts and from many sources, 
I have had no reply where labor was quoted less than 25 per cent. 
higher under the latter tariff than under the tariff for revenue. 
Some state it at 35 and some at 45 and some at 50. It is arbitrary, 
because there are no statistics. We have no means of fixing it, but 
every candid man will admit labor is 25 per cent. higher than at the 
former period. I find by examining a great many articles the laborer 
has to buy, including the fact that his rent is higher, that he buys 
his supplies for his living 25 per cent. lower under protection than 
under the tariff for revenue. 

I assume that his labor brings 25 per cent. more, which is an 
advantage in his favor of 66 per cent. 

Tocome back to agriculture: people do not go into business largely 
if it does not pay. Business that is depressed and oppressed by the 
legislation of a country is not likely to attract many persons to it. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, in his able speech a few days ago— 
it was an able presentation of the case from his stand-point, and I 
congratulate him upon the evident tone of fairnessin which he treated 
the subject, and while I must differ with him materially on some of 
his premises, and facts also, I by no means assert that he hasintention- 
ally misstated facts—took occasion to compare the decade between 
i850 and 1860 with that between the years 1860 and 1870. 

The decade from 1850 to 8860 under the tariff of 1846 found the 
nation ——. in every department, new industries springing up, 
old ones in a flourishing condition, everything prosperous and 
promising, wages well paid and labor advancing, the Government 
in a sound condition financially, and left not only the Government 
but the people themselves almost bankrupt, the Government unable 
to borrow money at less than 12 percent. although its expenses were 
«a mere bagatelle compared with what they are now. The Govern- 
ment at that time was in such a condition that it had to ask the 
States to indorse its notes in order to secure a loan of the paltry 
sum of $20,000,000. And further, had it not been for the fact that 
gold was discovered in California, and poured into the lap of this 
people $1,100,000,000 in precious metals, the country would have been 
bankrupt and swamped absolutely. 

Mr. MORRISON. That was one of the results of Democratic free- 
trade policy. 

Mr. CHACE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





On that point, too, I will take issue with the gen- | 
tleman. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Does not the gentleman from Rhode Island | 


know that in 1858 and 1859 the Government sold its 6 per cent. bonds | 
at a premium of 14 per cent. in gold, and its 3 per cent. bonds in 
1857 at par for gold ? 

Mr. CHACE. But did I not quote the facts aright when I stated 
that the Government had paid 12 per cent.? And the gentleman 
knows that the then Democratic President asked Congress at that 
time to propose to the States to indorse its notes in order to make the 
loan at all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That was under the act of December 17, 1860, 
just preceding the beginning of the war, and the paper of the Goy- 


| ernment was negotiated in 1861, when the country was 


| Capital 


lat trembling 
upon the verge of civil war. 

Mr. CHACE. I think I can show the gentleman he is mistaken 
in that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And this transaction of the sales of the Govern. 
ment securities at less than par in gold became so common immedi- 
ately after that that I have been somewhat surprised that this smal] 
transaction, which the gentleman now mentions, should have beep 
referred to by gentlemen upon the other side of the House, 

Mr. CHACE, But my point is, that the gentleman is comparing 
that decade with the decade between 1860 and 1870, a decade during 
which eleven States of this Union were absolutely shut out from the 
markets of the world, all industries of every kind suppressed, and 
labor of every kind otherwise engaged than in productive energy— 

Mr. CARLISLE. But will the gentleman not do me the justice to 
say that I took the single year 1870 and the single year 1860? The 
gentleman is now a to another point. 

Mr. CHACE. I now refer to the gentleman’s speech, which wil] 
show for itself. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And you will find that I referred alone to the 
year 1870, five years after the war, and to the single year 1860, before 
the war had begun. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman alludes to the decade from 1850 to 


| 1860, and then compares it with the decade between 1860 and 1870, 


giving us the effect of ten years under the protective system. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But still the gentleman will do me the justice 
to say that my figures for the purpose of making comparison related 
alone to the single years 1860 and 1870, one year before the war had 
begun and five years after the war had ended. 

Mr. CHACE. And ten yearsof what? During four years of that 
time 2,600,000 of the bread-winners of this country had been taken 
from the walks of producers and made consumers. The Government 
had pledged its faith for an expenditure of over $6,000,000,000 in car- 
rying on the war. A large amount of it had been paid in cash and 
a large amount issued in the form of bonds, while eleven States, as I 
have said, were absolutely shut out from the whole world and every 
industry suppressed. The currency was inflated, the nation was re- 
adjusting itself to its abnormal condition of things, and yet the 
gentleman takes that year as a basis for comparison. I submit that 
it is not a fair comparison. It would have been fairer to take the 
year 1880. 

But I return to my agricultural friends. From the year 1850 to 
1860 the increase of the number of persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits is set down as 938,000. Between the years 1870 and 1880— 
this is not absolutely correct, but I get it approximately from the 
Census Office—the estimated increase is 1,900, people engaged in 
that business, or more than double the preceding decade. 

I have said that people do not go into a business that does not 

ay, or if it is much depressed or hampered by adverse legislation. 

ot only that, we find that the increase in the number of acres under 
cultivation in the first ten years was 50,000,000, and in the last ten 
years 99,000,000 or nearly 100,000,000. The increase in the produc- 
tion of Indian corn in the first ten years was 346,000,000 bushels, and 
in the last ten years 1,000,000,000. Increase in production of wheat 
73,000,000 bushels in the first ten years, and in the last ten years 
171,000,000 bushels. Increase in number of horses first ten years 
1,900,000; last ten years 2,200,000. 


Statement of the acres of improved land, bushels of cereals, number of 
horses, and value of farm productions, as returned at the censuses of 
1830, 1870, 1860, and 1850. 














Articles. | 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
Acres improved land. | 287, 220, 321 188, 921,099 | 163,110,720 | 113, 082, 614 
Barley, bushels ....... 44) 113, 495 29, 761,305 | 15, 825,898 | 5, 167, 015 
Buckwheat, bushels . . 11, 817, 327 9, 821, 721 17, 571, 818 8, 956, 912 
Indian corn, bushels ..| 1, 754, 861, 535 760, 944, 549 | 838, 792,740 | 592, 071, 104 
Oats, bushels.......... 407, 858,999 | 282, 107,157 | 172,643,185 | 146, 584, 179 
Rye, bushels.......... V4, 831, 595 16, 918, 795 21, 101, 380 14, 188, a13 
Wheat, bushels ...-.-... 459, 479, 505 287, 745, 626 | 173, 104,924 | 100, 485, = 
Horses, number....... 10, 357, 981 7, 145, 370 6, 249, 174 4, 336, 71: 
errr ck nin cdeadpnleagl Re 21, 728,20 
NO 22 cis pcs sddscss bes cubu vokeasdeessacs vabuncdeeus sa sieaiaieenaee 23, 471, 249 
Increase under free trade ........-202-2-0--eeeeeeeeeeneereseees ae 5 
WB dsc 25. cd Gauls eddaun lod cs do vnale dey Seca a ~ 28, 477, 951 
Bese locks carci, 42, 381, 389 
"Se adn 438 
Increase under protection.........-..----++---sseeeeeeeeeeeeee’ . 2%, 43 
Amount of wool consumed—pounds : 125, 000, 00 
osu: Ser eet Lace 
Mechanical and manufacturing industries in 1880 of— 
New York City: 11, 183 


Wate RD oan cc osc se ccc ccc occcacccnescusécccscausssanyesense® $165, 511,355 
976, 728 


TERIIE 3 non sgn onacasnecbeoasscscegecsocscdenseeheasegsensmeessnneenne a 
y 3, 664, 161 
SEN citys cucabhosseaseres sas 4 naanenetas Oe Soncdecsbinessgancesaee™ oe 000, 000 


Production 


























Mechanical and manufacturing industries in 1880 of — 


Philadelphia: om. 
gatablishment «.-- -- +--+ ++ -- 2-002 e eee senses eee eee n ence ween ees eeeenes a , 37 
Eepital nna’ yok sasathateedll ceicaaaiaeeN cana aca dedtad tei osicassicincae $170, 745, 191 
a amelie eRe cas eg. Vee er eee ee Mie 192, 732 
Wages. -- eee RR ERR TEER HEHEHE HERR EEO H EE ewe EEE EEEeEEees vm , = . 
production (vdwedd ekhwwakbeeds ceseéacounes gee cccceenestcveccesess 305, 041, 725 
Total : : 
Establishments ...------+++ee+- sees eee eee ee eens eee eee eee ee eee e ee eee ee ioe ol 561 
Capital ..-.----+ +--+ +eee ree scenes cece eee eee ee rete eee eee e eee eee ces $336, 256, 547 
PANGS . .- one ccvcseces seesesSegearenuressesaussseansceneenenas seeer ee $154 oo = 
Wages ORO ee eee eee ween - ou! , ae 
PrOdUctiON ..-.-----eeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee cece ee reeeeeeeceeerensenscesees 755, 041, 725 


Our population is increasing 1,000,000 per annum. 
Deposits in savings-banks are now $900,000,000. 

1850 to 1860: 
[MPOFES.....--+2cerranesecreccccnceserenescseeaeeassoeses ee ee $3, 018, 079, 126 
Exports... ----- eee cee cece eee reece rece e eee carn ec neeeeeeeeeeecnes 2, 603, 166, 126 


Bxcone Of Meee oie 56s oi etic weenie dicccetWaatease 414, 913, 000 
1860 to 1870: 
Exports... ----- 222-22 eee cece eee eee cece eee eee ceeeeseteeeneneceeees $7, 594, 152, 308 
Imports ...----------++-+++ hun dg Plvabsugsdvcedensndeebebensd bastees 6, 420, 837, 154 


Ex0ees Of CRPOCES . oss e scab isrectscccroncccccsccccesscccscos 1, 173, 315, 154 





Thus showing that the whole nation grew poorer during the ten 
veara of $200 GEMMBS: .snaxdans ob cena te 256 ohare seubeue $414, 913, 000 
While it grew richer during ten years of protection. .... .......-.. 1, 173, 315, 154 


In 1856 American ships carried 75 per cent. of all our water-borne freight. 

In 1860 it had declined to 59 a cent. ’ 

Between 1860 and 1870 the free-trade cruisers, the Alabama, the Shenandoah, 
&c., nearly swept it from the seas. 

We have grown to be the greatest wheat producing nation in the 
world. France is the greatest wheat producing nation after us, and 
we produce 50 per cent. more wheat than she does. We produce 
double the quantity that Russia does, and three times as much as 
any other nation. 

Now, if the farmer gets more for his products and buys his pro- 
tected articles for less; if he is doubling his production, and if double 
the number of people enter into the business, I ask is the business 
oppressed? I submit the case is made out. 

‘| want now to call the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] to some figures that he submitted to the House in 
ihe matter Of bar-iron. He says in his speech: 

Our protectionist friends sometimes complain that we confine our statements to 
the cost of the labor necessary to convert the material from its last preceding form 
{nto the finished product, and that we omit the cost of the labor necessary to convert 
it into the various other forms through which it has passed. 

Then he says: 

In order that there may be no possible ground for complaint, I will include the 
cost of all the labor from the very beginning and compare it only with the duty 
imposed upon the finished article. 

The gentleman then goes on to say—I will not go through all his 
figures upon that question ; gentlemen can read them for themselves— 
but he goes on to say it takes two tons of ore to make one ton of pig- 
iron and that the cost of labor in mining ore in one ton of pig-iron 
is $2.70. Then he says the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to 
produce one ton of bar-iron is $4.35. My friend from Now York [ Mr. 
Hewitt] keeps his face straight. But it is hard for one todo so who 
knows what it really costs. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman from Rhode 
Island mean to assert that the cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron 
exceeds $4.35? It does not cost so much as $4.35 to make a ton of 
pig-iron, I do not confirm the figures of my friend from Kentucky. 
Ihave already told him I thought he was wrong. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not on that point. 

Mr. CHACE. The cost of labor in one ton of bar-iron, the gentle- 
mat from Kentucky says, is $13. The whole cost of the labor in get- 
ting the ore, the fuel, &¢., in producing one ton of merchant bar-iron 
the gentleman makes out to be $20.05. That is the whole cost of 
everything there is in it. 

Then the gentleman quotes from the censusreport on iron and steel 
which he finds on page 11. There they tell us that in the manufact- 
we of iron there were consumed 7,700,000 tons of ore. But he did 
not allude to the limestone, of which there were 3,169,000 tons. He 
does not put in anything for the cost of that. Hesaid he was going 
‘0 give us the cost of the labor on that material, but he said nothing 
about the limestone or fuel. He Says: 

But passing over this important consideration, let us see what is the rate of duty 
Aeessary to equalize the cost of production so far as the wages of labor constitute 
*part of that cost; and in making this inquiry I shall include the cost of all the 
‘employed in the production of the finished article, beginning with the ma- 


“al inits crudest form. Our protectionist friends sometimes complein that we 
Line our statements to the cost of the labor necessary to convert the material 











td ily lsimposed upon the article at its various stages of manufacture, as for 


op ‘duty upon iron ore, another upon the pig, another upon the bar, and so 
io tie last stages of manufacture, it is entirely correct when considering the 
“st duty to consider only the cost of labor entering into the last manufacturing 
mvcess, because the duty upon the previous forms or stages fully protects the labor 
“presented by them; but in order that there may be no possible ground for com- 
paint, I will inelude the cost of all the labor from the very beginning and compare 
ri ™ ly with the duty imposed upon the finished article. Let us take for illustra- 
4°04 familiar article, merchant bar-iron, an article in relation to which we have 
“ic tuost authentic evidence showing the cost of labor in its production. 





#8 of 1880. the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton produced. 


its last preceding form into the finished product, and that we omit the cost of | 
wor hecessary to convert it into the various other forms through which it has | 
‘think it ean be clearly shown that in all cases where a separate and dis- | 


‘“ceording to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the cen- | 
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It requires two tons of ore to make one ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of labor in 
the quantity of ore necessary to make one ton of pig-iron is $2.70. According to 
the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during the 
last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all kinds the 
sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to make one ton 
of bar-iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to produce one ton 
of bar is $4.35. The various products of the rolling-mills are so intermingled in 
the census reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the tables what it costs 
for labor to produce a ton of merchant bar-iron by itself, but during the present 
session of Congress, when the committee appointed by the New York tariff con 
vention came before the Committee on Ways and Means, they were accompanied 
by a gentleman who stated that he was the president of the Amalgamated Lron 
and Steel Workers Association of the United States, a labor organization; and 
in response to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid tg labor for 
making one ton of merchant bar iron was $13. Accepting that as a correct state 
ment, we have the following figures : 
Cost of labor in two tons iron ore. .... 
Cost of labor in one ton pig-iron -... 
Cost of labor in one ton bar-iron ...... 





I nash acndetacsadhccaawens Kee RAERRKesscenack«sncna ae OO 
Mr. CARLISLE. I said distinctly in response to a question by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that I had not been 
able to ascertain the precise cost of the labor in that material; but 
if furnished to me I would cheerfutly include it. In other words, I 
admitted distinctly that my calculation did not include anything for 
the cost of the coal and the limestone and the cost of transportation. 
M. CHACE. Then the gentleman gives away his whole case and 
admits his figures are absolutely valueless. He has given us as good 
and able an argument for free trade as probably can be made. His 
bari-ron illustration, which is as good as any that can be made, has 
no soundness in it. I say the same of the speech of my friend from 
New York, [Mr. Hewirt,] for I look upon his argument as the most 
unsound of all the unsound ones that have been addressed on this sub- 
ject to the House. Below I insert the correct tigures, as taken from 
the Bulletin : 
THE COST OF THE LABOR EMPLOYED IN MAKING A TON OF BAR-IRON. 


In the tariff debate now going on in the House of Representatives many refer- 
ences have been made to the cost of the labor employed in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. We have obtained as exact information as possible concerning the cost 
of the labor employed in making a gross ton of bar-iron, embracing everybody 
employed in the digging of the ore, coal, and limestone, the transportation of these 
materials to the furnace, the work about the furnace, the transportation of ma- 
terials to the mill, and the work about the mill. This information we now lay be- 
fore our readers, so that they may be thoroughly posted upon this important point. 

Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, states that $20.05 represents the cost of the labor 
re in the production from the ore of a ton of bar-iron. The statement which 
we have prepared shows the actual earnings of labor on each gross ton of bar-iron 
which is now produced by a very favorably located rolling-mill in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is advisable, however, to say that this mill is more favorably loeated than the 
majority of our bar-mills are in several important particulars: first, it has a good 
supply of workmen to draw from, being situated in a manufacturing locality ; sec- 
ond, while it pays its workmen fair wages it does not pay the highest wages in the 
American iron trade ; third, it owns ore mines not far from its works, from which 
is obtained the greater part of the iron ore used, thus effecting an important saving 
in freight on that bulky material; fourth, it owns blast-furnaces which produce 
the pig-iron it needs, thus requiring no outlay for freight in that respect in secur 
ing pig-iron for the bar-mill ; fifth, although it is obliged to pay considerable sums 
for the transportation of its purchased ore and coal, its location is such that the 
distance these materials are hauled by rail is under the ——. With this intro- 
duction it will be understood that the figures we give are really very low—too low, 
in fact, to take as an average for the United States. 

The following statement refers solely to the actual earnings of labor employed 
in the production of a gross ton of rolled merchant bar-iron, beginning with the 
production of pig-iron, then taking the intermediate pitge of making puddled iron 
or muck-bar, and concluding with the finishing mill. Labor alone is here repre- 
sented—not materials, royalties, leases, or actual amounts paid for freight. The 
blast-farnaces use a mixture of anthracite coal and coke. 


1, PIG-IRON. 





Wages earned in mining enough ore for one ton pig-iron......-. sasddeweden $5 18 
Wages earned in mining enough limestone for one ton pig-iron ........ tut 33 
Wages earned in mining enough anthracite for one ton pig-iron....,......-. 1 71 
Wages earned in making enough coke for one ton pig-iron..-......-. “sae 28 
Wages earned in transporting above ore. ..............--------+++-++-- ; 56 
Wages earned in transporting above limestone.................----..------ 06 
Wages earned in transporting above anthracite................-.-.------ i $5 
Wages earned in transporting above coke................-- WSeddéoee ins ; 22 
Wages earned by furnace hands in making one ton pig-iron............--.. 2 75 

Total wages earned in making one gross ton pig-iron. 1aienne Seon 


2. MUCK BAR. 


It requires 1.13 gross tons of pig-iron to make one gross ton of muck bar. If 


there are $11.54 labor earnings in one ton of pig-iron, in 1.13 tons of pig-iron, or 
one ton of muck bar, there are $13.04. The whole labor earnings in one gross ton 
of muck bar are as follows: 





Wages earned in making 1.13 tons pig-iron. hina le os aude Wane 
Wages earned in mining coal used in puddling one ton of muck bar...... 1 71 
Wages earned in mining ore used in fettling one ton of muck bar....... ‘3 90 
Wages earned in transporting the above coal....... Piwhatthes tie. kewrets 56 
Wages earned in transporting the above ore. .......-- bikes ss 20 
Wages earned by muck bar mill hands in making one ton of muck bar 7 44 

Total wages earned in making one gross ton muck bar..... 23 85 


3. FINISHED BAR. 


| It requires 1.20 gross tons of muck bar to make one gross ton of finished bar, 

| ready for the market. If there are $23.85 labor earnings in one ton of muck bar, 
in 1.20 tonsof muck bar, or one ton of finished bar, there are $28.62. The whole 
labor earnings in one gross ton of finished bar are as tullows: 


Wages earned in making 1.20 tons muck bar................--- one Se 
5S . * 

Wages earned in mining coal used in heating one ton of finished bar.. 89 

Wages earned in mining sand used to one ton of finished bar..--.. 20 

| Wages earned in transporting above coal.......--.--- eee csesesecesesess 25 

| Wages earned by finishing mill hands in making one ton of finished bar... 6 31 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron ready 
PO TR ova occccctcnncindedscsadtdcvecccanctaconeceessseascesees 36 27 
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4. SUMMARY. 





The three preceding statements are not independent ones, to be added together. 
They represent the successive steps in the transformation of iron ore, limestone, 
and fuel into bar-iron. set forth as simply as possible. The following statement 
summarizes the whole operation, giving the quantities of raw materials used in 
making a ton of bar-iron and the total earnings of the labor employed : 

Wages carned in preparing 3.53 gross tons iron ore.....-.-...-- $8 10 
Wages earned in preparing .58 gross ton limestone see butag. wPCoide 45 
Wages earned in preparing 4.84 gross tons coal and coke.........-..- wo we) 
Wages earned in preparing .10 gross ton sand ae ol te 20 
Wages carned in transporting above materials.....................- shoe Le 
Waces earned at blast furnaces and in mill.. 18 97 
(otal wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron ready 
for market 36 27 


It muuld be understood that this is not the cost of making a gross ton of bar- 
iron, but only that part of the cost which actually goes to the labor employed. 
Phe actual cost of making bar-iron includes a number of other elements—cost of 


materials, royalties, leases, actual amount paid for freight, insurance, taxes, com 
allowance for depreciation of machinery, interest, &c. 
the foregoing calculations have been very carefully made. All of the 
ti taken from the books of the rolling-mill, exce pt the figures for the 
mining of coal, the production of coke, and the amount of wages earned in the 
transportation of the materials. Butgve have obtained the wages earned in coal- 
mining and coke-making from actual miners of coal ; and the figures for wages 
earned in the transportation of materials have been given us by a very competent 
officer of a railroad company which carries freight very cheaply. 

A mill less favorably situated thanthe one herein referred to could not make 
bar-iron for a less outlay for labor than $40 a ton. 


IISSLONS 
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My friend from South Carolina [Mr. AIKEN] charges that this legis- 
lation is sectional. “To be sure,” he says, ‘I want a duty on my 
rice; | want rice to have a couple of cents a pound protection; but 
manufacturers of quinine up in Pennsylvania do not deserve any pro- 
tection.” Just lookat it. The gentleman says, after we took oft the 


duties quinine was much cheaper; well, by parity of reasoning, if 


you take off the duties on rice, people will buy it so much cheaper. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope you will take off the duty on rice. 

Mr. CHACE. I will not doso. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is the gentleman from Rhode Island who wishes 
to protect rice, and not the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman said in his speech on the agricult- 
ural bill—I quote from REcoRD No. 59, page 35: 

In my mind it is apparent that no protection should be given any article beyond 
that which would place the producer upon an equal footing with the foreign pro- 
ducer in the home market. For instance, 100 pounds of East India rice can be 
delivered in our custom-houses for $2.90. It costs our home producers of rice $4.33 
to place a like quantity in our home market. The difference is $1.43. To that 
extent I would protect the rice poeta my State and no more. This a 
tariff on rice is $2.50 per hundred pounds. ‘This is $1.07 more than the difference 
in the cost of production here and production abroad, and just that much more 
than it ought to be, because it is taking by law from the consumer of 100 pounds 
of rice $1.07, for which no earthly equivalent is given in return. And the same 
rule would hold good, Mr. Chairman, with all other protected articles ; and, sir, I 
am sanguine that with this redaction our manufacturers would not shrink from 
competition with all other nations, nor with the *‘ Ishmaelite of nations.’ 


Iam patriotic enough to want to protect every industry in this 
country. And there 1s where my friend from New York [Mr. Hewitt] 
falls into error. What does he do? If we take his advice I submit 
we would be amenable to your strictures when you tell us this legis- 
lation is partial; that we are legislating for one interest and against 
another. 


New Jersey and not one who raises wool in Ohio? Will you legis- 


late for a man who produces rice in South Carolina and not for one | 


who refines quinine in Pennsylvania or New York? No; that would 
be unfair; it would be dishonorable; that would be amenable to the 
charges, rash as they have been, made against us on the other side. 
gut we seek to protect every industry. What would the gentleman 
from New York do? Why should everything that hus not been sub- 
mitted to any ‘‘ process of manufacture” be free of duty? That 
covers all agricultural products; it covers the tobacco from Ken- 
tucky, and yet the gentleman from Kentucky does not rise in his 
place and object. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Kentucky does 
net want any protection on his tobacco. 

Mr. CHACE. Does henot? Have I not heard something about a 
convention out there demanding protection on hemp? 

Mr. MORRISON. That was a convention of your folks. 

Mr. CHACE. That will not do. They want it and mean to have 


it, and I more than half suspect that the gentleman himself is not | 


really afraid that his plan will be adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not by this Congress, perhaps; but by some 
other. 

Mr. CHACE. I have already taken too much of the time of the 
House, and will not trespass much further. I wanted to read some 
more English free-trade literature ; to call the attention of the House 
to the way the English treat this subject and treat us. It is excel- 
lent literature, and I hope gentlemen will read it carefully. I will 
print some excerpts from Farley’s Resources of the Turkish Empire. 
They were published for English readers, not for us; they are elo- 
quent. You will there see what would be the result upon our indus- 
tries were we to adopt the policy which you desire us to. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is the kind of trade we forced on Hawaii. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, and I do not approve the Hawaiian treaty. 


Having seen the good effects of protection upon the industries of 


| cent. of metal. 
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this country, let us see the operation of British free trade in Turkey 
I read from Farley’s Resources of Turkey, a book written for English. 
men and not for us. He begins by describing the resources of that 
empire. At the time this book was written Turkey contained a popn- 


lation of 35,000,000 souls, and an area twice that of France, He 

says: E 
Few countries in the world possess to the same extent those natural advantage 
Ages 


enjoyed by Turkey. Throughout the greater part of the empire the soi] and 
climate we of the almost inexhaustible production, in excess of the wants of 
the inhabitants, of those ordinary raw materials which form everywhere the great 
staples of food and manufacture. Grain, wool, cotton, hemp, hides, tallow, timber 
are everywhere produced in abundance ; while, in addition to these ordinary pro- 
ducts, Turkey yieldsin profusion those rarer articles of merchandise, such as drys 
dyes, gums, fruit, vegetable oils, silk, sugar, and tobacco, which can only be abung 
antly and profitably produced under conditions of special advantage of Climate ud 
geographical position. : 

From the earliest times the fertility of the soil has been remarkable. 

Of the various natural resources of Turkey which remain comparatively unde 
veloped, the most important, perhaps, are her mines and forests. Of the former it 
would be quite impossible to calculate the value, for the soil teems with miner, 
wealth ready to enrich those who have the energy to seek forit. * * * Some 
of the ores of Galena, in the mountain, are very rich, yielding as much as 2 per 
The mineral veins vary in breadth from two to ten feet, and, on an 
average, yield about 35 per cent. of mixed metal, consisting of lead, silver, and 
gold. The gold and silver are refined at the works to such a high degree that no: 


| more than two parts in a thousand of any foreign matter can be detected, and the 


lead is admitted to be of the softest and best quality. 
The numerous and varied manufactures which formerly sufficed not only fo; 


| the consumption of the empire, but which also stocked the markets of the Le 


| in passing the custom-house. 


vant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, have, in some instanoes 
rapidly declined, and in others become altogether extinct. The soap manufacto 
ries in Crete have, it is true, considerably increased; the manufactures of light 
silks and gold and silk embroidery from Cyprus are highly egteemed; * ‘ 
the manufactures in steel for which Damascus was so long famous no longer exist 
the muslin-looms of Scutari and Tirnova, which in 1812 numbered 2,000, were re. 
duced in 1841 to 200; the silk-looms of Salonica, numbering from 25 to 28 in 1847, 
have now fallen to 18; while Broussa and Diarbekir, which were so renowned fo; 
their velvets, satins, and silk stuffs, do not now produce a tenth part of what 
they yielded thirty or forty years ago. 

Bagdad was once the center of very flourishing trades, especially those of 
calico-printing, tanning and preparing leather, pottery, jewelry, &c. Alleppo was 
still more famous; for its manufactures of gold thread, of cotton tissues, cotton 
and silk, silk and gold, and pure cotton, called nankeens, gave occupation to more 
than 40,000 looms, of which in the year 1856 there remained only 5,560. Formerly 
there was no person who did not wear some article of silk ; the embroidery of men’s 
and women’s dresses, the belts of the peasantry, the inner garments and the 
shirtings of the whole population above the condition of a laborer were of that ma 
terial. But now seate bad changed. Sheftield steel supplies the place of that of 
Damascus; cloths and every variety of cottons have supplanted silk ; English mus 
lins are preferred to those of India, and cashmere shawls have given place to the 
zebras of Glasgow and Manchester. In the year 1827 the exports of cotton man 
ufactured goods from Great Britain to Turkey amounted only to £464,873; in the 
year 1857 they had increased to the sum of £2,847,386, and during the year 1860 to 
£4, 225,395. 

In Turkey every object exchanged is admitted, and circulates without encoun 
tering any other obstacle than the payment of an infinitely small part of its value 
Accordingly, the Turkish markets, supplied by all 


| countries, do not reject any of the produce that commercial spirit may send inte 


circulation ; they do not impose any tax on the ships that bring this produce ; they 


| are seldom, or rather never, the theater of those disordered movements occasioned 


Why will you legislate for a man who has iron-works in | 


by the unforeseen rarity of certain articles, which sometimes cause the prices to 
rise to an exorbitant extent and convert commerce into a system of perpetual 
alarm and danger. In fact, as I have said, liberty of commerce reigns without 
limit and free trade exists in its most extended form. 


Now, the secret of all this is explained. In 1838 the Government 
of Great Britain entered into a commercial treaty with the Govern 


| ment of Turkey, or the Divan, who was called the Sultan when ho 





was established at Constantinople. At that time, as we have seen, 
the people were practicing the arts in the highest degree of pertec- 
tion. They were polished, cultivated, law-abiding, and intelligent; 
even the peasantry dressed in silk. The credit of the government at 
that time stood high. Soon after trade began to languish, the peo- 
ple to dress in poorer clothing, commerce dwindled, exports were 
reduced. In 1855 the Government of Turkey contracted a loan, which 
sold at a premium. L 
The following table, showing the dates, amounts, and rate of inter 
est on loans contracted by the Turkish Government, shows the eflect 
of free trade upon her credit : 
Debt of Turkey. 


Year issued. Amount 


Interest. 





£5, 000, 000 4 102: 
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Here her credit was extinguished. 











As a contrast I print the following from the speech of my friend 
from Massachusetts {Mr. RussELL] in regard to Canada: 

sir Leonard Tilley, in moving the house into committee of ways and means, 
Mr. Speaker in moving that you leave the chair, and that the house resolve 
itself into committee of ways and means, I desire to make the usual financial 
atatement. I may be permitted, sir, to say that at no period in the history of 
Canada has a government met Parliament with the financial condition of the 
wuntry in the position it is to-day; at no period in the history of Canada has its 
credit stood so high as it stands to-day; at no period in the history of Canada, 
possibly, was the country, generally speaking, as prosperous as or more prosper- 
‘us than it is to-day; and I propose, sir, in the statements that I am about to sub- 
init to the house, to establish that that prosperity is in a great measure dependent 
upon the policy of the government adopted by Parliament. 
“] know, sir, thatin the estimation of some of my friends opposite I have under- 
taken a hereulean task; * * * whether it would give the protection to the in- 
dustries of the country which was demanded by the people, as evidenced by the 
elections of 1878; and necessarily we, who had given careful consideration to this 
matter, had to speculate to a certain extent with meeyes® to its effect. But, sir, in 
1480 the opinions that we had entertained in 1879 were being confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the nine months. In 1881 they were still stronger, because evidence had 
accumulated te show that our oe was the correct one; and to-day we stand 
jn an impregnable position with respect to the results of the tariff both for protec- 
tion and revenue purposes. 

” * * * ” * 

Men were without employment, knocking at the doors of Parliament, knocking 
at the doors of the department of public works, asking for employment, and none 
could be got. It could not be expected under these circumstances that men could 
respond to the requirements of the honorable gentleman's tariff; for if they had 
not the means they could not buy either the products of Canada or the imports 
from other countries. The result was that, instead of obtaining an increase to 
the revenue, the revenue fell to what it was in 1874, before the increases were 
made, and the people refused to bear the burden that was imposed upon them. 

llow was it in 1879? Weasked Parliament to give us such changes in the tariff 
as would not only protect the industries of the country but give us an increased 
revenue. Was there aresponse? I stated at the outset that the response was 
ample, provided the money had been paid in for the year 1879 that belonged to 
that year. And in the year that followed, what was the response? They gave us 
, surplus of $4,000,000 and upward, because we found employment for the people; 
because, by obtaining for them employment and higher wages, they were able to 
buy more than formerly. Men who owned bank stock had greater value in it than 
in 1878 and 1879; men who had tenements unoccupied in 1878 and 1879 had tenants 
tor their houses, and the additional revenue thus received on all hands enabled 
them to buy more than in previous years. Men who were formerly working at 
half time and on low wages received higher wages, and were working over time. 
Farmers who had low prices and found sales difficult, received high prices and 
prompt cash sales. 


[he following extract from a letter received by me from a citizen 
of Canada on the 27th of last month is to the point : 


Sir Leonard Tilley certainly has not overstated the benefits which our protect- 
ive tariff has conferred on Canadian industry. Under our old tariff, a “revenue 
taritl,’ so called, many of our industries were being gradually destroyed and some 
if them were driven from the country. One of your most successful industries, 
the Farr Alpaca Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, was so driven out of Can- 
ida, and I have Mr. Farr’s statement that if the present tariff had been in force 
he would have staid here. In a word, Imay say that in no country in the world 
are the manufacturing and industrial classes more prosperous than in Canada, 
while in no other oer ee they worse off than in ours before the adoption 
of our national policy. The British system of free trade is nothing more than 
— selfishness calculated and intended to make Great Britain the world’s 
work-shop. 

If it had been universally adopted at the time Peel declared for it the world 
would now be fifty years farther back in all that tends to civilize and bless mankind. 
But for the wisdom and patriotism of the fathers of protection in your coun- 
try the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain would have by free trade 
undone the work of Washington and Jefferson. I feel strongly on this question, 
for [know the soulless selfishness of these self-styled philanthropists, the Cob- 
den Club. Had they theirway Canada would never be more than a sparsely, set- 
tled colony, producing a raw material for British manufacturers. Our wonderful 
and almost inexhaustible natural resources would remain undeveloped and we 
would be forced into committing what seems to me to be nothing short of a hein- 
ons national sin—neglecting to nse the resources which a bountiful Creator has 
so bountifully showered upon our country. 

Canadians, however, are wiser than they were and our natural policy is a fixity. 
Manchester may fret and fume but we intend to build up a country which will 
be a worthy neighbor to your glorious Republic. 

So much for the testimony of a citizen of Canada, one of Great 
Britain’s colonies. Again: 

More than a hundred and forty years ago the treaty of Methuen, which was one 
of the principal causes of the beggary and want of Portugal, reduced her to the 
condition of a dependency of England, struck down her national spirit, and en- 


slaved her people. By that treaty she abandoned all fee to protect her own 


eee and agreed to admit British woolen goods of all kinds without duty or 
restriction. 


Turkey, India, Portugal, and Ireland all stand as a warning to us 
to beware of the wiles of British free-traders. But this battle has 
been fought and won. The question is settled. With the example 
of other nations before us; with the bitter fruits of our own free- 
trade spasms contrasted with the happy influence of our protective 
tariffs, our people are satisfied. 

Che laborer of this country is intelligent; he knows his interest 

and will vote to promote it.. The farmer sees his smiling fields and 
bursting granaries and is more than contented with protection. You 
will not sueceed in winning him. 
I nder the stability of a uniform policy for twenty years, enterprise 
'S growing, spreading, and extending on every hand. Over a hun- 
(red cities in the West rests by day a cloud of smoke, and from a 
thousand chimney-stacks by night rises a pillar of fire which the 
laboring-man sees and recognizes as the ambient symbols of hisown 
Prosperity. The American Congress will legislate for Americans, 
_ lor foreigners; for the whole Union, and not for a section only ; 
Tevery interest, for every class. [Applause. ] 
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Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY W. LORD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May &, 1822, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 


of Agriculture. 

Mr. LORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It goes far to persuade and convince me of the pro- 
priety of the bill before us when I contemplate the extent and com- 
manding power of the source from which it emanates. 

It may be regarded as an axiom in politics that those who own a 
country will govern it. The agriculturists of the United States are 
so largely the owners of the soil that if they shall with substantial 
agreement demand in their interests an officer of the Cabinet, I feel 
bound as aelegislator to accept the demand as an instruction, and in 
answer thereto proceed only to assure myself that in the prepara- 
tion of the act the wisest arrangement as to details shall be adopted 
to carry into effect the measure proposed. 

It is the constitutionally imposed duty of the President to recom- 
mend from time to time to the two Houses of Congress such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

Members of the Cabinet are recognized by the Constitution as ad- 
visers of the President whenever he shall desire to consult them, and 
in public estimation they are held to be in close consultation with 
the Executive on all matters of serious concern. The meaning of the 
word cabinet, in this sense, implies such conference between the par- 
ties to it as is had in the closet. 

The members of the Cabinet are, therefore, advisers of the Presi- 
dent as to what measures he shall recommend to Congress, Repre- 
sentatives to which come here to so large an extent from the agri- 
cultural districts under instructions emphasized at the ballot-box, 
where, as stated by my colleague from Michigan, [Mr. Ricu,] the 
voice of the farmer is mainly heard on questions of government, he 
being as a rule averse to lobby and associated ring instrumentalities 
to aid in his political purposes. 

Owning so large a part of the country as the farmer does ; producing, 
as he does, more than three-fourths of all the property that is moved 
for commercial purposes on our rail and water ways; polling votes 
in number laminae in excess of those of any other class of citizens 
that can be indicated by industrial classification, and of course with 
an interest in the country proportioned to numbers and products and 
ownership, it appears not only exactly just but eminently appropri- 
ate that he should desire a councilor especially near the person of the 
President in cabinet and closet consultation. 

If, for instance, the President is about to recommend to Congress 
the consideration of a new treaty with some foreign power, it will 
evidently involve questions of commerce in which the farmer will 
not only have a general interest as a citizen, but a special interest 
proportioned to the extent to which his particular proprietorship 
and industry may be involved. 

If it shall be some new scheme of finance having to do with bank- 
ing and currency, and the medium of exchange that shall be the 
measure of and afford means to market the farmer’s crops and other 
products, he certainly wants an advocate in the closet. Any ques- 
tion of general policy concerning the public lands will profoundly 
interest him in behalf of his children and otherwise. 

If the President were to contemplate war, as in an extreme case 
may be supposable, the farming class, which contributes so largely 
to form armies and to feed them would be no more than fairly treated 
if it through an especial representative should have its interests 
considered in original Cabinet deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, | was glad to see proposed and adopted an amend- 
ment to the bill before us providing that the secretary of agricult- 
ure should be an experienced and practical agriculturist. 

It is not easy, perhaps, to define precisely what should be the 
limit of legislation in this direction. It might not be well to insist 
that a secretary of war should in all cases be a soldier, or a secre- 
tary of the navy necessarily be a seaman; yet a provision like that 
in this bill is of value as suggesting at least some idea of the general 
fitness of things in this respect, which has been frequently lost 
sight of by this Government in making appointments to important 
offices. 

It may be assumed that an experienced and practical farmer is not 
therefore, that is in consequence of such qualifications, a suitable man 
to appoint to the Supreme bench; and it may be assumed that a 
learned and accomplished lawyer might not in consequence of such 
qualities be a suitable man for secretary of agriculture ; because the 
attainments in the one service are not especially adapted to the re- 
quired service in the other, yet we have seen within a few years 
ministers representing this country in three or four principal courts 
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in Europe at the same time who had simply attained to eminence 


and had acquired reputation in literature as poets or historians—per- | 


sons who were not in any sense what we call men of affairs, yet sent 


out to negotiate in regard to the great business interests of the nation | 


as they might be affected, and always are affected, by its relations 
to foreign powers; men who had no more training approximately 
fitting them for diplomatic duties than either the farmer inthe case 
supposed had for the Supreme Court or the lawyer in the case sup- 
posed for secretary of agriculture. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


There are three points to be considered in the construction of all remedial stat- 
utes—the old law, the mischief, and the remedy.—Blackstone. 


SPEECH 


OF 


ROBERT J. C. WALKER. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
I } } 


investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. WALKER said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: After the long and exhaustive discussion which the 


consideration of this bill has provoked it may justly be assumed to 


be the deliberate opinion of a large majority, if not, indeed, the entire 


membership of this House, that the statutes now in force, and by 
which Congress, under the Constitution, has the power “ to lay and 


collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” are not suited to the pres- 


ent condition of the country, notin conformity with existing cireum- 
stances, whether considered in relation to the advancement and 


progress of our manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural indus- 


tries, or viewed in connection with the condition and requirements oi 
our Treasury. 


The statement of the public debt of the United States, just issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, is probably the most extraordinary | 
From 
it we learn that the total debt of the country, less cash in the Treas- 


financial exhibit ever presented in the history of any nation. 


ury, on the lstday of April, 1882, wasin exact figures $1,726,266, 422.35. 


The reduction of this debt for the month of April was $14,415,823.74, 
which, on the termination 
of the fiscal year will, it is estimated, reach in round numbers the 


and for the last ten months $128,750,000, 


sum of $150,000,000. These figures, gratifying as they may seem, 


develop features which, although apparently remote, I believe are 
directly pertinent to the subject-matter presented in the bill under 


consideration. Mr, Chairman, it may be well for us to examine and 


compare the revenues, expenditures, and surplus for the past nine 
months of the present fiscal year with that of last year, to demonstrate 
upon what substantial foundation is based the demand not only of 


business men but of the great producing classes for a readjustment 
and reduction of both duties and internal taxes. 
sented are as follows: 


Receipts and expenditures. 1882. 1881. 


Customs 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


$166, 511, 698 
105, 533, 976 
27, 511, 610 


Shake Sows bshsshvacchcatscssbaat cote 97, 212, 311 


299, 557, 284 
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138, 014, 577 137, 783 
56, 862, 310 66, 490, 
194, 876, 877 
104, 681, 


Expenditures—ondinary ...........0.0--scctecccccces 
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Net surplus 


299, 557, 284 


Showing an increase of surplus of over forty-two millions of dol- 
lars, a reduction of interest charged of ten millions, with scarcely a 
perceptible increase of expenditure! 
nificant? 
for the enactment of such legislation as is contemplated by this 
bill? 
this country for the last two decades under protection has been that 
of unexampled prosperity, yet manufacturers and importers, protec- 


tionists and free-traders alike agree that the present rates of duties 


were devised and levied to conform toa different condition of affairs 
from those which exist to-day. 


reference to internal taxes which have since been either entirely re- 


The figures pre- 


$147, 383, 196 


266, 758, 153 


204, 274, 404 | 
62, 483, 749 


266, 758, 153 


Are not these figures most sig- 
Is not the condition shown and the time most propitious | 


While statistics demonstrate the fact that the experience of 
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pealed or greatly modified. The exigencies and necessities incident 
to the war of the rebellion required others to be fixed at high rates 
to produce revenue to meet the enormous expenditure required to 
equip and sustain armies. 

They were established at atime when taxes were imposed upon 
almost every occupation, upon incomes, upon many articles of de- 


| mestic manufacture, and when every form of capital, labor, and pro- 











duction cheerfully paid tribute to maintain the national credit jp 
order to sustain the nation’s honor. 

Under the changed conditions which are now presented the tariff 
should be simplified ; impost taxes reduced where they are need lb ssly 
high and not in conformity with duties and taxes on raw materials: 
the laws made so clear and explicit that the obscurity which now 
constantly calls for explanations and decisions from the customs 
division of the Treasury Department to assist importers and custom. 
house officers in reaching a correct interpretation may be nearly, if 
not quite, avoided. 

Sir, not a single gentleman on either side of the House during this 


| protracted investigation has raised his voice in defense of the pres. 


ent system with its incongruities. All are agreed that revision js 
necessary, and to this extent at least, in my judgment, they voice 
the wish and will of the people. The essential question to be deter- 
mined is, How can this be most advantageously done, so that justice 
and fairness may be equitably adjusted upon all the varied interests 
and industries of the people of the whole country ? 

The bill now before the House, reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a commission is hereby created, to be called 
the tariff commission, to consist of nine members. : 

Src. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one of whom, 
the first named, shall be the president of the commission. The commissioners 
shall receive as compensation for their services each at the rate of $10 per day 
when engaged in active duty, and actual traveling and other necessary expenses. 
The commissionshall have power to employ a stenographer and a messenger ; and 
the foregoing compensation and expenses to be audited and paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult 
ural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a 
judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff and the existing system of inter. 
nal-revenue laws, upon a scale of justice to all interests; and for the purpose of 
fully examining the matters which may come before it, said commissivn in the 
prosecution of its inquiries is empowered to visit such different portions and sec- 
tions of the country as it may deem advisable. “ 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall report to Congress the results of their inves- 
tigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same from time to time, and 
make their final report not later than the first Monday in January, 1883. 


The amendments reported from the committee, however, propose 
to eliminate from the bill all consideration of the existing system 
of internal-revenue laws and confine the investigation solely to the 
question of the tariff. While, in my judgment, the two systems 
should be considered together, the committee have seen proper to 
divorce them, giving the House the assurance, however, that such 
measures governing internal taxation as will afford the desired re- 
lief will be presented and pressed for consideration. The Dill as 
thus amended is not a new measure, and although reported from a 
committee the majority of the members of which are Republicans, 
yet it was prepared and introduced in the Senate during the first 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress by Mr. Eaton, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and while suspicion was excited that 
the measure was not offered in good faith, because of the source of 
its authorship, and that it was intended as a covert attack upon the 


| existing system, it passed the Senate by a vote of 35 to 15, the 


affirmative votes consisting of 19 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 
Happily it would thus seem to have lost the elements of partisan- 
ship, and its intrinsic merits, backed asthey were by the most power- 
ful demonstrations and expressions of public approval, from the 
united voice of the industries of the country secured its passage by 


29’ 162 646 | @ Vote of two to one. 
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Notwithstanding the large majority thus recorded in the Senate as 
expressive of the wisdom of this measure, it has met with the most 
strenuous oppusition and denunciation upon this floor. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall give the bill most earnest and hearty support, and 
this conclusion has been confirmed by the developments of this de 
bate. The creation of a commission isin no respect a reflection upon 
the intelligence and ability of either the Committee on Ways and 
Means or the members of this House; it is the means of obtaining 
information, facts upon which to base wise legislation, the enact- 
ment of laws which will be just, wise, fair, and permanent ; inform 
tion which will enable us to avoid radical violations of all the ¢s- 


| tablished rules of political economy, the taxing of crude materials 


and the admission of finished products free when made from taxed 
raw material as formulated under Democratic supremacy 10 the 
monstrosities known as the ‘‘ Wood and Morrison bills.” __ 

Mr. Chairman, I deny that by the passage of this bill, which looks 


| only to preliminary investigation, Congress seeks to either evade its 


| constitutional responsibility or in any wise surrender its power. 


Many of them were adjusted with | 


The 


work of this commission must be subjected to its severest scrutiny; 
its searching discussion and investigation, its final judgment. 

Precedents are found among the mostenlightened nations of Europe 
—the French Chambers, the British Parliament; in both legislation 








) 








js almost invariably preceded by inquiries through preliminary 
commissions. vi ; ; f 

It has been the almost uniform practice of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, when questions of great moment touching important subjects 
of a national character, either social or economic, and upon which 
jegislation is proposed, to create a commission for the purpose of 
obtaining all possible information. Experts in the particular sub- 
ject upon which light is asked, men of especial titness, character, 
‘snd intelligence, are selected, who give patient and deliberate cor- 
cideration to the same, and upon the facts and suggestions thus care- 
fully collected and digested the legislator is enabled to form and 
formulate an intelligent and comprehensive opinion. In France, 
the most prosperous industrial nation of Europe, the most laborious 
and thorough investigation precedes any change of tariff or com 
mercial treaties. ; 

Asan illustration of this wise caution, so pertinent in application 
to the pending measure, I take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of pre- 
senting it at length. On the 7th of April, 1875, the French minister 
of agriculture and commerce addressed a circular to the various 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, reminding them of 
the approaching termination of different treaties, briefly recapitulat- 
ing the economic progress accomplished during the previous years 
and inviting them to give their views upon various questions to be 
considered, notably the reductions or additions of taxes, specific 
and ad valorem duties, the increase of treasury receipts, the treaty 
system, and a new general tariff. 

“Fifty-four chambers of commerce and twenty-four consulting 

chambers of arts and manufactures were consulted, embracing all 
the great centers of industry, commerce, and agriculture. Toa call 
for the information thus obtained the minister replies: 

Your government, Mr. President, and the three departments of foreign affairs, 
finance, and commerce, have not waited until now to solve the problem of protect- 
ing labor and assuring the development of the national wealth. Commerce, indus- 
try. and agriculture were questioned. I have solicited from the chambers of com- 
merce, from the consulting chambers of agriculture and of arts and manufactures, 
their views on our tariffs, as well as on the manner in which for the future they 
should be established—by law strictly internal or by international treaties. The 
replies which it was our duty to await before fixing our line of condact have been 
obtained by me. It is my duty to make you acquainted with these replies and to 


submit for your approval this line of conduct 
* ’ * * = * * * 


We do not intend in fact to dispose of the great interests of the country with- 
out consulting at every stage those who represent these interests and speak in 
theirname. We have commenced our work by questioning the chambers of com- 
merce; we must follow this by questioning the superior council. 

, * = * n 7 + 

These deliberations and these negotiations, Mr. President, your government 
sees approach with patriotic confidence ; because they will attest once more, after 
our reverses and our trials the resources that our country expects from its indus- 
tries and the hopes that it rests upon the maintenance of order and peace. 


Mr. Chairman, one cannot but be impressed with the cautious wis- 
dom with which the French Government thus deals with great ques- 
tions like those embraced in the bill under present consideration, 
and as a result thereof the testimony extorted from her ancient foe | 
and bitterest rival is no less interesting than instructive. 

Said the British Trade Journal, (July 1, 1875, pages 691, 692 :) 





here is something in the commercial ——— of France which by and by 
may convert skeptics to Victor Hugo’s poetic doctrine that she is the ‘‘ Motherof 
Nations’ and the ‘‘ Crown of the Universe.” 

It was a cruel taunt to throw at the victor of Sedan that the milliards of her 
war indemnity had made her no richer, while France had paid them and felt her- 
self no poorer. In a retrospect of the four years which have elapsed since the 
treaty of Frankfort, Germany appears as the commercial victim of the war. Her 
internal trade has been paralyzed, her industry has stagnated under the influence 
of enormously increased prices, and the poverty of her laboring classes has been 
intensified by higher cost of living. The milliards were appropriated to military 
purposes, and had no opportunity of assisting the country to recoup its own war 


L08s8es, 


_ France during the same period has been prosperous beyond comparison with 
her plodding, hard-fisted rivals. She is the one country in Europe that suffers no 
commercial reaction; she wears a charmed life among the perils and vicissitudes 
of foreigntrade. Whenall else retrogrades or remains stationary, she progresses. 


Mr. Chairman, the lateness of the session must admonish us of the 
utter impossibility of devising and passing any bill the incongrui- 
ues of which would not be greater than those sought to be remedied | 
inexisting laws. I believe those who advocate and support this 
measure to be earnestly and honestly in favor of correcting existing 
abuses, of adjusting and revising our present system of taxation, ex- 
ternal and internal, so that it may conform to a changed condition 
oi national wants and finances. Those who insinuate or boldly 
charge the present bill as having for its real object only delay or as 
vut a pretext for a continuance of high duties, should not lose sight 
of the experience of the past six years under Democratic supremacy, 
when the Ways and Means Committee, first under the chairmanship 
ot the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MORRISON, ] and later of the gen- 
Ueman from New York, [the late Mr. Wood, ] reported bills to the 

Ouse, one of which was never considered in detail and the other 
perished in the house of its friends by the striking out of the enact- 


lag clause, 


‘he tree-traders, with a view of breaking down the leading indus- 
ries of the country by attacking them in detail. Under a suspension 
= the rules, amid almost the expiring hours of the session, a bill 

4s passed without consideration, without debate, which removed 


the duty from a manufactured article largely produced in this coun- 


During this period a system of guerrilla warfare was instituted by | 
| 
t | 


ty and of great value and importance, while no corresponding 
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| changes were made in the crude materials employed. Such hasty 


and ill-considered action was unjust, at variance with all accepted 
and recognized rules of political economy, in direct opposition to 
the course invariably pursued by manufacturing nations, and in 
utter disregard of the policy adopted by this country toward all 
other classes of manufacturers. The result has been to leave the 
article referred to a foot-ball of speculative cliques, subject to the 
caprice of the foreign importer and manufacturer, while the Govern- 
ment has derived no benefit, laborers have lost employment, a valu- 
able industry is shrinking, and the cost of the pure article to the 
consumer has not been appreciably decreased. 

Mr. Chairman, changes so violent and radical cannot but be the 
result of a lack of that proper and necessary information which I 
believe the bill under consideration will furnish, and in connection 
therewith I beg leave to quote the ringing words of Chaptal, a sen- 
ator and for five years minister of the interior of France: 

Legislation of duties to be founded on correct principles should be stable, and, 
so to speak, immutable. Nothing more deranges fortune, nothing more shakes 
confidence than alterations being permissible in this respect. a. 


A 
changeable legislation disconcerts the best planned enterprises, and baffles all 
business ventures. 

When a species of industry is established upon a known legislation, the one who. 
undertakes the enterprise has engaged his means and his labor upon the guaran- 
tee given by that legislation, which cannot be charged to the prejudice of the 
manufacturer without violating contract faith and abusing right with might. 

Where a government grants privileges in order to create or bring in from abroad 
a new kind of industry, it can only withdraw them to the extent that the require- 
ments of that industry do not call for their continuation. Itis bound to the manu- 
facturer by a solemn contract. It hasitself determined, so to speak, the use of his 
capital, his time, his labor; and it cannot consummate his ruin without being want- 
ing in all the laws of justice and humanity. 


Mr. Chairman, this discussion has taken the widest possible range. 
The whole system of tax and tariff has been dilated upon from the 
time when the First Congress assembled in Philadelphia, on the 4th of 
March, 1789, and to which petitions were presented suggesting that 
our ‘national independence was but half obtained” while we re- 
mained dependent on Great Britain for our supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life, and praying that Congress would take the proper steps to 
render the people ‘‘ independent in fact as well as in name by adopt- 
ing measures for the encouragement of American manufactures,” 
down to the last public debt statement issued by Secretary Folger. 
I shall but very briefly and imperfectly attempt to imitate those who 
have preceded me. In reading some of the debates in the T'wenty- 
seventh Congress, second session, I found the following extract quoted 
from a speech delivered in the House of Commons by a then leading 
member of that body, [Mr. Robenson, ] in which he said: 

It was idle for us to endeavor to persuade other nations to join with us in adopt 
ing the principles of what we call free trade. Other nations knew as well as the 
noble lord opposite and those who acted with him that what we meant by free 
trade was nothing more nor less than by means of the great advantages we en 
joyed to get a monopoly of their markets for our manufactures and to prevent 
them, one and all, from ever becoming manufacturing nations. 

Mr. Chairman, ths candid utterance of forty years ago is as true 
to-day as it was the hour it was spoken; it is exactly the policy of 
the Free-Trade League and Cobden Club, and the Democratic Con- 
gressional campaign committee are now flooding the country with 
free-trade speeches advocating this very policy made on the bill now 
under consideration. Mr. Chairman, I am fixedly opposed to legis- 
lating for the benefit of Great Britain or any other country. We are 
sent here to legislate for the people of the United States. No doc- 
trinaire, speculative philosophy, beautiful in theory but utterly un- 
attainable in practice, based upon ‘‘ the wild conceit of the perfect 
ability of man,” and the “ greatest good to the greatest number” of 
all mankind; but that practical legislation which protects our own 
people from pauper labor, pauper wages, a paaper’s life, and a pau- 
per’s grave. Listen now, sir, to the words and policy of one of the 
greatest statesmen of his time, whose name to-day is reverentially 
uttered by his countrymen. M. Thiers, in his address to the French 
Chambers in December, 1871, said: 

We propose, while leaving to foreign trade all the freedom compatible with the 
public welfare, to insure to our manufacturers, to those who during three-quarters 
of a century have made the fortune of France, the protection of adequate tariffs in 
order that they might not perish under the unlimited competition of foreigners. 

At the annual dinner of the Silk Association of America, 1875, in 
response to the toast ‘‘ Manufactures, at once a growth and an evi- 
dence of civilization,” the late Hon, Henry C. Carey said: 

It is, however, Mr. President, to France that we must look-if we would find the 
most thorough exemplitication of the idea embodied in the sentiment now before 
us. Perpetually at war abroad and at home, brought repeatedly by political and 
religious dissensions to the verge of ruin, governed by priests and prostitutes in 
the name of worthless kings, France, on the day of the assembling of the States 
General in 1789, had made so litile progress in the industrial arts that her markets 
were crowded with British wares; that her factories were closed; that her work 
men were perish.ng for want of food, and that the French School of Art had almost 
entirely disappeared. The few were magnificent; moreso perhaps than any others 
in Europe. Of the many a large majority were in a state closely akin to serfago 
and ignorant almost beyond conception. 

The revolution, however, now coming, the people did for themselves what their 
masters had refused to do, re-establishing the system of Colbert, the greatest 
statesman the world has yet seen, and making protection the law of the land. 
Since then consuls and kings, emperors and presidents, have flitted across the 
stage; constitutions almost by the dozen have been adopted; the country has 
been thrice occupied by foreign armies, and thrice has it been compelled to pay 
the cost of invasion and occupation ; but throughout all these changes it has held 
to protection as the sheet-anchor of the ship of state. With what result? With 
that of placing France in the lead of the world in reference to all that is beauti- 
ful in industrial and pictorial art. With that of making her more independent. 
commercially, than any other country of the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, during this protracted discussion no portion of our 
country has received more attention, both commendatory and con- 
demnatory, than the great Commonwealth, one of whose Representa- 
tives on this floor I have the honor to be. Sir, Pennsylvania needs 
neither apology nor eulogy. As one “‘ native here and to the manor 
born,” I say, without the fear of successful contradiction, that no 
territory of the same extent on the face of the earth possesses 80 many 
of the elements which contribute to the wealth and happiness of 
mankind. Hersoil is adapted to the successful cultivation of almost 
every vegetable production known to our country; buried beneath 
lie those two great staples, coal and iron, in quantities beyond com- 
putation; while from the cavernous depths of her generous bosom 
there flows a product in itself the wealth of an empire. 

We hear much of the immense yield of precious metals in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, and Arizona. Why, sir, a single one of the six 
counties which constitute the Congressional district 1 have the honor 


to represent produces and distributes to the four corners of the earth | 
a product which, when refined into the petroleum of commerce, ex- | 


ceeds in value the combined silver production of the entire country. 
With these vast natural bounties which a beneficent Providence 


has endowed her Pennsylvania has progressed onward in the course | 


of commercial, manufacturing, and mechanical prosperity—a pros- 
perity largely created by and dependent upon a wise system of pro- 
tection to American industry and American labor. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 


j of Agriculture. 
Mr. DEUSTER said: ; ; 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to offer the following substitute for the bill: 
Substitute for House bill No. 4429, to enlarge the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of creating hereafter a new execu- 
tive department, to be known as the department of agriculture and science, the 
President be, and he is hereby, requested to ascertain, and inform Congress of the 
result at its next regular session, what bureaus heretofore parts of the various 
Executive Departments may with advantage to the service be incorporated in said 
new department, and what additional bureaus in his opinion may be required to 
be hereafter created in order to organize said department effectively for the better 


promotes of agriculture, mining, forestry, and other industrial interests of the 


Tnited States, and the best methods to be introduced for its efficient management. 


Mr. Speaker, being in favor of the creation of a department of 
agriculture, or one intended to foster our agrarian interests, what- 
ever its name might have been,I did not expect to find myself among 
the opponents of the pending bill. The substitute which I have just 
now respectfully submitted to the thoughtful consideration of this 
House indicates to some extent one of the principal objections I have 
to urge against thismeasure. From the debate upon the bill it seems 
clear to me that even among its warmest advocates, or among those 
willing to support a similar bill, there exists an alarming diversity 
of opinion as to the nature of the ‘‘powers and duties” to be con- 
ferred upon the new executive department. I am sorry to find that 
its friends seem unable to unite upon a clearly defined plan which 
could have commended itself to the favor of this House and to which 
I could have given my vote. I had expected to find in the report of 
the committee before being called upon to vote for it a well-matured, 
intelligible proposition, defining and specifying the advantages hoped 
for by the various changes proposed, not merely the suggestions of 
transfer of a few bureaus now said to be crowding the work of other 
Departments. 

Mr. Speaker, frankness is sometimes difficult to combine with par- 
liamentary courtesy, and I find myself in giving expression to my 
views upon the subject under consideration confronted by the dis- 
agreeable prospect of being unable to harmonize them as much as I 
should wish to do. 

To be frank, then, above all permit me to say that, in the first place, 
the measure lacks the elements of strength which mature delibera- 
tion outside of Congress by the press and the people ought to have 
given it before the responsibility of the adoption of such a measure 
can be assumed by Congress. If we pass this measure we thereby 


place upon the country the burden of supporting an additional Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government without having given it am- 
ple opportunity to express its approval or disapproval to such an 
extent that every conscientious member of this body may determine 
for himself whether to cast his affirmative or dissenting vote when 
called upon to bring once more the dangerous privilege of Congress 





to levy new obligations upon the taxpayers into play. I for one 
prefer respectful consideration for the wishes of my constituents to 
the exercise of discretionary power, whenever I am enabled to choose 
between them. 

It is a source of congratulation to the country that in the discussion 
of a measure designed to add to the powers of one of the branches 
of our political system of government, and with an important polit- 
ical contest fast approaching, no partisan considerations have been 
permitted to enter into the spirit of the debate upon the subject 
It angurs well for the future, and speaks volumes for the good sense 
prevailing in this House. Looking upon this fact with pleasure and 
satisfaction, I trust my expressions of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent condition and past experiences of that Department will he 
ascribed to better motives than mere ——— I have no quar- 
rel with any person or official, but the system only in which they 
are compelled to conduct public business, F 

That system, Mr. Speaker, I have no words strong enough to cop- 
demn, no matter where the blame may rest, and no matter, sir, what 
party happens to control the administration of our Government, | 
will not ask the indulgence or tax the patience of this House in enter. 
ing upon an extended ‘tour of investigation” through that Depart- 
ment which, small as it is now, seems to be in a fair way to copy faith- 
fully all the detestable methods and obnoxious features of the most 
complicated and extensive department of the Government. I repeat 
that I have to lay no blame upon any official in particular, but | 
maintain, sir, that there must be something wrong, radically wrong, 
somewhere when three months before the close of a fiscal year the 
necessity arises to discharge the few poor people employed at starva- 
tion wages upon the so-called ‘‘temporary roll.” The estimates for 
that small Department can be neither so voluminous nor so intricate 
that provision could not be made to keep these people from the be- 
ginning of one fiscal year to the other, and no Congress will ever be 
found so intensely partisan as to refuse to make provision for a few 
hard-working people needing work when much work needs to be 
done. On the other hand large appropriations are always asked for 
sometimes more ornamental than useful purposes. 

Again, there must be something wrong in a system which allows 
this Department to allot to me, the Representative of a district whose 
northern latitude and climate is known to every school-boy, for dis- 
tribution among those desirous of experimenting cotton-seed for 
that purpose. Why, if any one of my constituents were foolhardy 
enough to try and raise cotton up there he would have to place a 
steam-heating apparatus under each cotton-seed and house it over 
carefully on top, and he would still find not even a Pennsylvania 
grave-yard insurance company sufficiently venturesome to take a 
risk on that crop for nine months in the year. 

Again, the usefulness of that department must in the opinion of 
every unprejudiced observer be greatly impaired if its reports, con- 
stituting almost the only return made to the public for the burden 
of its support, reaches the generous but somewhat overbusy hands 
of their distributors, the members of Congress, nearly two years 
behind their date. The report of 1880 is an illustration in point. 

But I agreed beforehand not to overtax the patience of this House, 
and will therefore only add that before I would vote to perpetuate 
such a system, which is a mockery and a satire upon the demands of 
the country for reforms in the civil service, I would sooner move to 
abolish it altogether. 

I have intimated that the original bill bore strong evidences of a 
hastily conceived measure, and I will ask but a moment’s furtber 
indulgence to offer at least one case in point. While an entire sec- 
tion drawn up with admirable punctuality prescribes the amount of 
salary to be paid each chief oblaee, not a word, no, not mere men- 
tion is made of one of the vital interests of the whole country, one 
which indeed is worthy of most serious consideration at the hands 
of every well-meaning and patriotic citizen—our forestry. Is it pos- 
sible to think of any other reason in charity than undue haste alone, 
that a bill for which the approval of Congress is asked, and which is 
intended to create a new Executive Department of this Government, 
can be so ominously silent in regard to the forest-culture of the 
United States while professing to place all the important agrarian 
interests under the fostering care of that department ? 

Iam fully aware of the fact that, in the minds of many, there is 
something attractive in the idea of elevating the Department of Agri- 
culture to the dignity and magnitude of a Cabinet department, and 
of making the Commissioner a member of the Cabinet. Nay, more, 
there are many evenof the members of this House who are impressed 
with the idea that such a step will be pleasing to the farmers and 
horticulturists of our country, and will be looked upon by them as 
an evidence of a proper consideration, on our part, of our great agt!- 
cultural interests. 

This, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied from my intercourse with some 
of our leading farmers, is a mistaken notion. I am convinced by 
what I know of the feeling on this subject that could the various 
State agricultural societies and boards be heard in calm and quiet 
counsel, with no other influence than their own experience and good 
judgment, the majority, yes, a large majority, would express a decided 
doubt as to the propriety of such a change. The first question they 
would ask, the question which hundreds of the leading agricultur- 
ists of the country have already asked, is, How is this change to ad- 
vance and benefit the great producing interests of our nation ? 
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making the Commissioner a Cabinet officer raise the price of wheat 
or coru? Willit increase the yield of our crops? Will the Commis- 
sioner be more efficient as a Cabinet oflicer than with his present 
title and duties ; or will adding to his duties and responsibilities en- 
le him to do more to advance the farming interests of the country ? 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the practical questions asked by 
our agriculturists in reference to this proposed change. They wish 
to know how it is to benefit them. Truly a pertinent inquiry, and 
one which, it seems to me, we should be able to answer by good and 
ound reasons before taking such an important step. 

sir, this smacks too much of * throwing a sop to Cerberus,” and 
what is well fer us to know is, that they for whose benefit the step 
;s ostensibly to be taken look upon it in the same light. — 

Iam a friend, yes, sir, a strong and, as I trust and believe, a true 
and earnest friend of the Agricultural Department, and am willing 
to go as far as any one to render it efficient in aiding and advancing 
the great and fundamental industry of our land. But I can see 
nothing in this proposed change that offers anything promising in 
this direction; on the contrary, sir, I see strong reasons for believ- 
ing that it will have a tendency in the opposite direction. 

| have not a word to say in disparagement of the present Commis- 
sioner. He is a most excellent and accomplished gentleman, and, so 
far as I am aware, has shown commendable zeal and energy in the 
duties of his oftice, and would doubtless acquit himself with honor 
asa member of the Cabinet. I therefore regret, so far as he is con- 
cerned, that I feel myself constrained by a sense of duty as a mem- 
ber of the House to oppose this measure. 

Let us see, judging by experience, what would be the result if the 
pill now before the House should become a law. Without stopping 
io consider in detail its several provisions, with which every member 
is doubtless familiar, or, in behalf of the welfare of his constituents, 
ought to be, I call attention to the following points, which I should 
think ought to be patent to every reasoning mind: add to the 
department the several bureaus merely as proposed by this bill, and 
ihe first injurious effect, as shown on the very face of the law, is to 
reduce the Department of Agriculture, in fact, to a mere bureau. 
The attempted sugar-coating by retaining the old name for the new 
creation does not hide the fact from our farmers, and every attempt 
io do so will ultimately be looked upon by them and all others as an 
insult to their intelligence. 

Ifthe intention, as appears from this bill when closely examined, 
sto reduce the Department to a mere bureau, why not say so plainly 
instead of trying to hide the real object from those for whose bene- 
jit the measure is ostensibly proposed? Changing terms will not 
hange facts; that which is properly included under the term ‘ agri- 
culture” will be just the same under any other cognomen, nor will 
ihe attempt to expand the meaning of the word change the realities. 
It tollows, therefore, beyond controversy that if this change is made 
what isnow the Department of Agriculture will be nothing more than 
i bureau ina Department; and, so far as the farmers and their in- 
terests are concerned, might as well be a part of the Interior or War 
Department, In truth, Mr. Speaker, were it not for consuming the 
tine of the House I would present valid reasons for believing it 
would be productive of more good under either of these Departments 
lin in the place this bill proposes to put it. 

A\ second injurious effect will be that the increased and diversified 

duties of the secretary, as he will then be, will give him much less 
time to devote to the study and care of our great industry. Nor will 
ihe evil effect stop here. All who have studied this question with 
any special care are well aware of the fact that it is one of the most 
diticult to handle that comes before a legislature. There is no real 
uuWillingness on the part of Congress or the State Legislatures to 
enact laws to aid our agricultural interests, but the ditticulty is to 
know how to do it. 
_ Agricultural colleges have generally failed to accomplish the fondly 
oped tor results on this account, and when combined with other 
branches the latter have usually absorbed the former because the 
method of teaching them was better understood. The combination 
is certain, if carried into effect, to produce the same results in this 
case. ‘The bureaus which can furnish most that is new and inter- 
esuy to the scientific world will receive the greatest attention, and 
‘hat which should be the chief one will ultimately dwindle into 
insignificance, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is itself an evidence of the truth of these 
statements. Was it not framed with the idea that by combining 
other bureaus with this Department it might be made of increased 
usefulness? Are the other bureaus seeking this combination with 
‘he hope of rendering them more efficient? By nomeans. Precisely 
(he reverse is true, They have an instinctive fear that by such an 
“rangement their energies will be cramped and their usefulness 
ssened. Those who have long been connected with these bureaus 

‘ud offices understand thoroughly their inside workings, and know 
Wherein their strength and utility lie. They are fully aware of the 
‘act that force, vigor, and usefulness are not given to a Department 
»y additions or accretious, but that it grows into importance and 
value by internal development, spreading and reaching out its arms 
‘tong the lines of usefulness. 

Therefore the change contemplated by this bill is not a wise one, 
‘nd will not only fail in benefiting the Agricultural Department, 
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but will smother and destroy the feeble life it has so far exhibited 
and prove injurious to most of the additions made to it. Although 
satistied that this is true, and radically opposed to the bill in any 
form, yet for one reason | am gratified that it has been brought for- 
ward. It is an evidence that the wants and needs of this great vital 
industry are being felt by Congress and that the members are begin- 
ning to see that the time has come when some action must be taken, 
when the demands of the farmers must be met in some way. Iam 
glad, Mr, Speaker, to see any evidence that Congress is ready to act 
in this direction. But such a make-shift as this bill is like pouring 
water over a fire to make it burn, or putting a light under a bushel 
that it may be seen. 

If Congress wishes to do something for this Department let it go 
at it in the right way, not by hitching on to it the organizations 
that will suck the life out of it and finally swallow it up, but by 
infusing life into it, giving it more to do in its own legitimate field. 

I am aware that just here lies the difficulty, and that I may be 
met by the inquiry, ‘‘ What better have you to propose ?” Although 
my object at present is only to give some reasons why this bill ought 
not to become a law, I will venture to suggest, without absolutely 
committing myself thereto, one or two ways in which the opera- 
tions of this Department might be usefully enlarged. But I trust 
that our worthy Commissioner will not think that in so doing I am 
dictating to him, nor that I am offering a bid for the position. 

In the first place, there might and should be a plan of more inti- 
mate co-operation between the Department and the various State 
organizations. It should be the business of the former to foster and 
build up the latter and to make them in a great degree the medium 
of communication with the farmers. 

In the second place, instead of collecting facts and statistics in ref- 
erence to crops by the present method of local correspondence alone, 
the country might be divided into large districts into which em- 
ployés of the Department could be sent to supervise the collecting of 
these statistics and make periodic reports. In this way these reports 
and statistics would be rendered much more reliable and satisfactory. 

Forestry is another direction in which an indefinite and almost 
boundless expanse can be made useful and profitable to our people. 
In a few generations the timber supply will be an all-absorbing 
question. It will be wise, therefore, for the Government to take it 
in hand in time; not simply by making investigations, appointing 
commissions, offering land premiums, &¢,, but by something prac- 
tical. The time required for return is too far in the future for indi- 
vidual enterprise, consequently this is a work that the Government 
must undertake. The uncultivated districts that are denuded of 
their forests must be reclothed, and will in the end repay all that is 
expended therefor. 

The redemption of the vast dry plains of the West is still to a great 
extent an unsolved problem. Here the Commissioner has a wide field 
for the display of ability, and an excellent opportunity of perform- 
ing a useful work. We have as yet no real national farm; we have 
but one or two experimental stations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to set forth what I consider the legitimate work 
of this Department, I only suggest these points as showing in what 
direction it might be usefully expanded to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. These are but a few of the many which might be mentioned, 
for I have not even alluded to the meat-supply problem and others 
of similar magnitude. 

I am aware that to expand in this direction will entail expense, 
but the interest to be fostered is a vast one, and almost any outlay, 
be it ever so large, which will advance it, will pay in the end. 

If there is, therefore, a real desire on the part of Congress to do 
something that will increase the usefulness of this department, let 
it make liberal appropriations for it, and increase in its own legiti- 
mate line the work it shall be required to do. 

The Bureaus of Forestry and Statistics might each be well and 
profitably made to equal in extent the entire department as at pres- 
ent constituted. . There is work enough for it to do, and if liberally 
aided and allowed to expand it may grow into importance that will 
entitle its head to a seat in the Cabinet. 

But if the desire of the members of this House is to smother it out 
of existence, no bill could have been more ingeniously framed than 
the one now before us. While apparently holding out the arms of 
friendship it is really but an invitation to a fatal embrace. 

If the desire is to cajole the farmers, then leave the department 
its name and separate existence and raise its head to a Cabinet posi- 
tion. Certainly this will be more flattering to the agriculturists of 
the country than burying their department out of sight. 

But let me say in conclusion that all such devices will fail to de- 
ceive the farmers. What they ask at your hands is something prac- 
tical, something tangible, not simply resolutions nor that only which 
is put in a book, but works, that which ean be seen and understood. 
They will approve whatever appropriations you may make in this 
direction. My substitute refers the whole subject back to the Exec- 
utive, and will thereby not only make public discussion of it to full- 
est extent possible until our next regular session, but will also give 
the various heads of the present Executive Departments an opportu- 
nity to consider a matter carefully in which their assistance and ad- 
vice can be of great service and value. I hope the substitute will 
receive the approval of the House. 
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Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 
Mr. BLISS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 1 have listened for the past three weeks with 
great interest to the discussion of the tariff-commission bill. I 
have been greatly interested in the presentation of the different 
arguments in favor of protection and of a tariff for revenue only. 


IN T 


What relation the debate upon the merits of those issues has upon | 


the bill under consideration I confess I do not know, but the dis- 
cussion has assuredly secured the publication of many charming 
theories, and not a little valuable statistical matter. Facts and fig- 
ures have been adduced to show that the salvation of the Republic 
lies in a continuance of the protective system, and more facts and 
more figures have been presented to prove that from a continuance 
of that system will spring the blight of business prostration and uni- 
versal ruin. It is said that nothing will lie more than a few facts, 
except a great many figures, and if this be true I tremble for the 


sins that honorable gentlemen who have subscribed for thousands | 


of copies of most eloquent arguments upon the tariff will be com- 
pelled to answer for. 

For weeks past this House has been confronted with one ques- 
tion, namely, whether the tariff laws shall be revised with the 
assistance of a commission or not. Protectionists and free-traders 
are alike agreed that the tariff should be revised. The apostles ot 


protection and the disciples of free trade are of one mind on this sub- | 


ject. The Saint Paul of high tariff [Mr. KELLEY] and the Saint 
Peter of free trade [Mr. CARLISLE] are in sweetest accord in this re- 
spect. Straightway, however, the advocates of the two systems of 
trade plunge into a discussion of the merits of their respective plans, 
seemingly regardless of the fact that this discussion has no bearing 
on the point at issue. There will undoubtedly be a time, whether 
the bill now under discussion becomes a law or not, when the House 
will be called upon to revise the tariff. Then, it would seem, the dis- 
cussion of a protective tariff vs. a tariff for revenue only would prop- 
erly be in place, and, indeed, could not be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the passage of this bill, and before 


doing so I wish to call the attention of the committee to a few facts | 


that now seem to be buried under the clouds of rhetoric which have 
formed over and about this subject. 
May. Before the 30th of June the regular appropriation bills for the 
support of the Government must be passed. A majority of these bills 
have been reported from the committee and have passed the House. 


Several of the most important appropriation bills, however, remain | 


to be acted upon. The bill to extend the charters of the national 
banks must, if possible, be considered before the session expires. 
The friends and foes of national banks are, in my opinion, each 
anxious to spare the business interests of this country from distrac- 
tion and panic. Those gentlemen who deny the wisdom of extend- 
ing the bank charters must wish to present some other and, as they 
doubtless imagine, better system to take the place of those institu- 
tions. Surely they do not wish to refuse the extension of the bank 
charters, at the same time denying the House the privilege of pass- 
ing upon the meritsof the plans they propose. I do not believe this 
House will ever adjourn without taking action upon the bill reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency. Supposing that the 
tariff-commission bill is defeated and the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee immediately begin the preparation of a bill revis- 
ing the tariff. 

Great bodies move slowly, and the Ways and Means Committee 
has made a very poor time record this session. I doubt if the 
honorable gentlemen from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] from Virginia, 
{ Mr. TUCKER, ] and from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ] would consent to be 
outvoted by the honorable gentlemen composing the majority of that 


committee in the preparation of a tariff bill without protesting for | 


at least thirty days. I doubt if the representatives of the great 
manufacturing interests of this country would quietly remain at 
home with the knowledge that the Ways and Means Committee 
was preparing a measure for adoption by this House that might 
revolutionize their business. No, sir. These men would demand 
a hearing and their demands could not be refused. Sixty days is 
the least possible time in which the Ways and Means Committee 
could frame a bill for the revision of the tariff. On the Ist of July, 
then, the House would be ready to begin tariff legislation. How 
long it would take to pass the bill, (conceding that in the evenly- 
balanced condition of the parties in the House a bill could be passed, ) 
I will not attempt to predict. We have occupied six weeks in talk- 


ing about a bill relating to the method of proceeding to revise the 


M. BLISS,) 


It is now nearly the middle of 
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tariff. At this rate a revision might possibly be effected in twe 
| months. I fancy there are few gentlemen here, héwever, so san 
of the ability of the House as to affirm that a tariff bill could be 
passed within sixty days. Granting that the work could be accom. 
plished in this time, on the Ist of September we would have con- 
| cluded ahnuge task. But this bill would not become alaw until after 
| the Senate had agreed toit. In that distinguished body the sections 
of the measure would be carefully scrutinized and doubtless amended 
to a very considerable extent. 

; It is seldom, indeed, this House passes a bill that the Senate cannot 
find therein some sentence to be changed. The tariff bill would be 
amended, returned to the House, the amendments rejected, commit- 
tees of conference appointed, disagreements, new conferences, dead- 
locks, the Lord knows what else, but it is within the scope of imagi- 
nation to conceive that by the 15th of October our tariif bill micht 
become a law. “~ 

The Congressional elections, which take place early next fal] will 
naturally prevent Representatives from remaining in Washington 
, any such length of time as is necessary for the passage of a tariff i]]. 

The gentlemen from Pennsylvania, on the other side of the House, 
are taking a most unusual interest even now in the political situa. 
tion in the Keystone State. The recent local elections in Ohio indi- 
cate that an early and remarkably vigorous campaign will be prose- 
cuted in that State, and a similar condition of affairs exists in Indi- 
| ana and other States. 
| I have great faith in the staying qualities of this House, and that 
faith has been strengthened since the debate on this bill began; but 
I do not believe that a regiment of infantry and fifty Gatling guns 
could keep it in session after August 1. 

I should prefer that the tariff might be revised at this session of 
Congress if it were practicable. The ability of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the House to deal with the subject cannot be denied. 
That committee was organized to reform the tariff ; it was constituted 
witha high protection majority calculated to crush out any effort on 
the part of the minority of the committee to bring the tariff to a 
revenue basis. Had that committee done what was expected at the 
beginning of this session the House would now be engaged in the 
| preparation of a new scale of duties. The commission bill only re- 
mains; and to vote against it would, in my judgment, deprive the 
| House of what may prove of great advantage to Congress and the 
| country at the next session. 
| Ihave already said, Mr. Chairman, that there is a universal desire 
| on the part of members of this House for a revision of the tariff. No 
gentleman on this floor has a more earnest wish to see the gross irregu- 
larities and absurd inconsistencies of the present tariff remedied than 
| I. The tariff of 1864 was created to meet the exigencies of war. It 
| must now be changed to suit the demands of prosperous peace. No 
| man, however great may be his faith in the advantages of free trade 
| over protection, or vice versa, can approach the vast subject of a re- 
vision of the tariff hastily or without solemn hesitation. The multi- 
plicity of industries interdependent upon each other that are directly 
or remotely affected by the tariff can hardly be estimated. In every 
department of trade, moreover, the effect of a change in customs 
| duties is felt by labor. The most delicate balance of the electrician 
is not more sensitive to a disturbance on the wires than is labor, well 
paid and remunerative, to hostile legislation. I believe that Ameri- 
can labor can be greatly benefited by a wise and statesmanlike con- 
sideration of this subject. 

My distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. Hewitt] deliv- 
ered a speech in this House a few days ago on the bill now under dis- 
cussion that for profound thought, depth of reasoning, and logical 
analysis cannot be surpassed. The gentleman drew a graphic pen- 
picture of what he believed would happen if tariff reform was delayed. 
He said: 

If good harvests should be secured abroad we will have a great surpius of food 
| upon our hands and the price will fall; wages will go down with the fall in price; 
the reduction of wages will be resisted by strikes and lockouts; the conflicts be 
tween capital and labor will be reopened, and, indeed, have already begun ; the 
| prosperity of the country will be arrested; railroad transportation will fall off 
new railroads will cease to be constructed; our shops will lack work ; there will 
be a dearth of employment all over the country; the volume of immigration will 
fall off, and the career of expansion and general development will be brought to 
disastrous conclusion. Thesad experience of 1873-’79 will be repeated, until through 
the gate of suffering, poverty, and want we shall establish a lower rate of wages 
and the products of the country, weighted as they are with obstructive taxes 
which must be deducted from the wages of labor, wil! force their way into the 
| open markets of the world in spite of the tariff. We shall then reach the era ot 
free trade, but on conditions which will deprive this generavion of workmen 0! 
all the benefits which they would have derived from it if the way had been prop 
erly prepared for its final triumph. 


lve 
uine 








Should the prophecies of the gentleman from New York be true, I 
would hesitate to vote for the passage of this bill; but Iam inclined 
to take a much more hopeful view of the future of this country. * 
concur in the views of my colleague that a measure should be passee 
which will avert the dangers that he apprehends. Could it be demon: 
strated that the evils he seems to anticipate are within the range o! 
immediate probabilities, I do not believe the House would adjourn 
| until after a revision of the tariff had been accomplished. There !s 
| 


no gentleman on this floor who would not crowd legislation to its 
limits to avert a reduction of wages, prevent strikes and lockouts, 
put an end to confliets between capital and labor, continue the or. 
| perity of the country, maintain the development of home industries, 











and encourage immigration. It is evident that the commission bill 
will become a law, and I have endeavored to point out some of the 
practical objections, that every man familiar with Congressional 
jegislation can appreciate, to the feasibility of a revision of the tariff 
at the present session, 

Surely it cannot be denied that the results my colleague and my- 
self would each wish to be accomplished must come from the care- 
ful exercise of the most profound knowledge the wisest economists 
of America can bestow. No scrap of information bearing upon the 
vreat problems with which this Congress is confronted is of too little 
value to be treasured, If this bill is passed we will have the benefit 
when Congress meets next December of the information which a 
commission, after six months of labor, with every facility for opera- 
tion, has been able to collate. This information will be printed. 
Senators and Representatives alike may peruse the testimony of 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and laborers. The work of the Ways 
and Means Committee will be lightened ; the work of the House will 
be lightened, and the country may understand better than ever be- 
fore a Subject that is of vital importance to every man and woman. 

Some gentlemen have laid great stress upon the fact that the two 
«reat political parties are divided on this question. A careful ex- 
amination of the history of this bill from its imtroduction in the Sen- 
ate two years ago down to the present time will show that it was 
neither conceived nor matured as the protégé of any party. The 
late Democratic Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] was the 
original author of the bill. It passed the Senate in 1880 by a vote of 
35 to 15. Of the Senators voting in the affirmative 16 were Demo- 
cratic and 19 Republican. The parties were divided when the bill 
passed the Senate at the present session, and there is a wide diversity 
of opinion among gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber as to the 
real merits of the measure, although in every case the actual opin- 
ions entertained may not be expressed. In my judgment, this ques- 
tion should be divested of political significance so far as possible, for 
the subject relates solely to the welfare of the people and not to the 
gratification of partisan ambition. 

By the adoption of the bill no one is bound to accept the result of 
the commission’s finding. In no manner is the House committed 
tothe support of its recommendation. The land-owner invites plans 
from a dozen architects for the construction of a dwelling. He pays 
for the drawings. All may be cast aside if they do not suit. One 
may be selected and the others dropped, or, a good points in all, 
but not liking 7 single plan, the master may direct still another 
draughtsman to frame from the variety of designs a new model that 
will prove entirely acceptable. So it is with this House. We are 
the persons to decide how a substantial system of tariff laws shall be 
framed from the plans, suggestions, and information collected by this 
commission ; and its members are only the accredited special agents 
employed to assist us in the preliminary labor incident to tariff 
revision, 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my desire to call the attention of this 
committee to the practical side of this question. It matters little in 
discussing the commission bill whether gentlemen believe in pro- 
tection or free trade. We are to determine how certain business 
shall be done, not whether one theory is right or another theory 
wrong. That is not always best done which is quickest done. In 
legislating for fifty millions of people the representatives must be 
sure they are right before going ahead. Heartily desirous of reform- 
ing the revenue, I desire that reform to be stable, unchangeable, and 
permanent. It cannot come, save by a miracle, at this session. At 
the next session it should come, and I want the changes in the tariff 
to be made with all the information that experience, wisdom, and 
sagacity can contribute to the elucidation of this vast problem. 
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that scale of customs duties that will go to the point of adequately 
protecting and fostering American industries without creating mo- 
nopoly; that will continue to buildup the manufacturing industries 
which depend for their raw material upon our great staple products 
against a ruinous foreign competition, and this without forcing into 
existence by tariff subsidies manufacturing industries which have 
no natural home here. I therefore consider the terms free-trader and 
protectionist as artificial terms, so far as the legislation of to-day is 
concerned, I predict, too, that when this commission has reported 
there will be but little difference of opinion as to what should be the 
true American policy. That policy will be found in a middle course 
betweed the two extremes. Die Mittlemasze ist die beste Strasze. 

Attempts have been made on both sides of this House to make 
tariff measures a party question. I say to gentlemen that this is im- 
possible. The day has gone by when the great business interests of 
the Union can be chained to the car of partisanship, or be made the 
sport of a game of political battledoor and shuttlecock. Those in- 
terests demand, and will demand in the future, with increasing 
emphasis, legislation established upon the surest foundations; they 
will demand to be let alone and to be permitted, under just and equi- 
table laws, to work out their own salvation, free from the vicissitudes 
and necessities of party contests. 

On the other hand, the determination is not less manifest against 
permitting the manufacturing interest or any other interest to con- 
summate unjust and improper legislation either by the exercise of 
duress upon elections or upon legislatures. Under the friction of so 
full and exhaustive a discussion as has marked and will continue to 
mark the discussion of this subject inside and out of Congress, the 
tire of truth will burn itself into the thought of the people, it will 
burn itself into the thought of the commission, and, they failing, it 
will still burn itself into the legislative thonght and ultimately crys- 
tallize on the statute-book. 

I approve of the appointment of a tariff commission because I be- 
lieve that the public mind is in such a state at present that no legis- 
lation emanating from this Congress on this vexed subject without 
the instrumentality of a commission will be satisfactory. As the 
case now stands no tariff revision that is accomplished without all 
the scientific investigation and expert knowledge of the best minds 
of the country will be accepted as a finality. 

But when the work of the commission shall have been done and it 
shall have been subjected to the criticism of the National Legisla- 
ture, my belief is that the tariff question will disappear from the 
politics of the country for a decade at least. 

There are those who have induced themselves to look upon this 
measure as not being what it expresses on its face, as being a measure 
which, instead of seeking to establish customs duties on a just basis, 
with an eye to the entire interests of the whole country, regard it as 
being solely in the interests of those who are in favor of what they 
are pleased to call ahigh protective tariff, and as being in fact a sort 
of Trojan horse. This is not a just view of the measure nor is it fair 
to the original authors of the proposition. This measure originated 
in the Forty-sixth Congress. Itis records tell me that the only two 
bills introduced on this subject were introduced by Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, and Mr. GARLAND, of Arkansas. Both bills called for a 
commission only differing in their personnel. Gentlemen say that to 
delegate the work of tariff revision to a commission is to abdicate 
our own duties in this behalf, that this Congress is competent to deal 
with this question. 

All this may be true, yet so distinguished and able a statesman as 
Mr. GARLAND, of Arkansas, alleged as his reason for the institution 
of a commission the great confusion in his mind and the minds of 
others on this subject. Yet he is nevertheless a revenue reformer 
and so declared himself. Mr. Eaton, whose bill is substantially the 
one before us, said in the course of the debate : 


I began a revenue-tariff man early, and I am a revenue-tariff man to-day. The 
object of all duties, the object of all imposts should be revenue. The principle 


| of protection is incidental entirely. Therefore I am in favor of a revenue tariff. 


Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, announced himself as a revision and 


| reform tariff man in this language: 


| 
| 
} 





On the the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to | 


investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr, ERMENTROUT said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill has provoked much discussion. 
Dritted about on a boundless sea of abstractions, tossed on an ocean 
of tabulated statements and statistics, the mind has been sometimes 
lost in the dense fogs of high protection, at others in the equally 
dense fogs of free trade. I shall trust my bark in neither direction, 
Preterring to direct my remarks to the bill itself; the more so be- 
cause I have an abiding conviction that for years to come the reve- 
nies required for the expenditures of the Government will demand 


| 


T am in favor of the bill reported, because I am in favor of a revision and reform 
of the tariff. Great inconveniences and incongruities exist in the taritf. A great 
many excessive duties remain on the statute-book. Many datiable articles should 
be on the free list, and many of the provisions of the tariff have become obsolete 


| and inoperative. 


Mr. MORRILL said : 


It is a remarkable proposition that our taxation, external and internal, should 
all be revised and adjusted to the change of circumstances. 


He, however, did profess great indifference about the success of the 
measure, on the ground that the Democratic majority were the party 
then responsible for legislation. 

The other gentlemen who supported the measure then, among them 
Mr. MaAxkry, of Texas; Mr. Bayarp, of Delaware; Mr. HILL, of 
Georgia; Mr. Kernan, of New York, all declared themselves revenue 
and reform tariff men. The debate was not an extended one, and 
the then bill was passed by a majority about equally divided between 
the two political parties. This statement of the case would seem 
to indicate that ifit were a Trojan horse at all it was one in the pro- 
tection camp. Iam surprised to find here upon this floor that the 
bulk of the apparent opposition to this measure has come from the 
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Democratic side of the House. My friend from Alabama [Mr. Hrew- 
ITT] yesterday showed that Democrats like Jefierson and Madison 
did not utterly symphathize with the views thus far expressed by 
the majority of those who have spoken on this side. The statement 
I have made shows that the majority of the revenue-tarilf reformers 
of the last Congress, led by Democrats, did not sympathize with them. 
Nor did the rank and file of the party, with which they and I have 
the honor of voting, sympathize with them in the campaign of 1880. 
For we all remember well that afterthe nomination at Cincinnati, 
when the Republican press and the Republican rostrum throughout 
the country rang with denunciations of “the free-trade Democ- 
racy,” and the hearts of the Northern manufacturer and artisan 
were fired, the Democratic national committee came to the front, 
holding up in their hands, as the great anodyne to calm the excite- 
ment and breast the rising flood, the Eaton tariff-commission bill. 
In good faith we told our people that the bill was lying on the table 
of the Speaker of the House, ready to be called up for action and 
adoption as soon as the Forty-sixth Congress should reassemble. It 
was not called up by that Congress, from what motives I do not know. 
If it was from a political motive its propriety was, to say the least, 
questionable. With all deference to that Congress, many of whose 
members have seats in this body, in my judgment it was either a 
failure of duty or the breaking of a promise which the Democracy 
of my section at least were instructed to make through the agency of 
the national Democratic committee. 

But it is not too late to make good our pledge. The seed then 
sown has produced its legitimate fruit. Our political antagonists, 
seeing the wisdom of this measure, have adopted it. The agency 
through which it is proposed does not detract from its merit. 

But gentlemen say that the country desires immediate relief; that 
there can be no sort of excuse for delay in an immediate reduction 
of taxation; that with a surplus in the Treasury, destined to reach 
at the end of the current year $150,000,000, not to reduce revenues 
will encourage extravagance in expenditures; that it will be the sig- 
nal for the lobbyist and the jobber to assault the public Treasury. It 
is a good argument. 

We must, however, undertake that which is feasible In my judg- 
ment, were it even possible for the entire minority of this House to 
combine as a unit in opposition to this measure, we could not wring 
out of the majority any revision of the tariff that would be measurably 
satisfactory. It weuld result in nothing but further delay. That 
would be a delay for which the minority would be responsible ; for 
whatever is censurable in the present delay the majority isand should 
be rightfully responsible, As the speediest and most satisfactory 
measure of revision of customs duties and tariff I accept the present 
measure. The action of the Senate on a bill similar to this gives us 
warning that no other course is open to us, and that this measure 
affords the only prospect of the adjustment of this controversy in the 
near future. 


In connection with tariff revision and as one of the anomalies of 


present tariff legislation, I will insert as a part of my remarks a let- 
ter from a gentleman in my district, representing the wool-lat man- 


sented by my colleague, [Mr. A. HERR SMITH.] I wish to say that the 
great body of the gentlemen whom the writer represents are not 
of my political household. This letter, it seems to me, affords a good 
deal of food for thought. 


uents. They are worthy men, and it is an important interest. The 
commission will, I hope, at the same time not harm the agricultural 
interests I represent. 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA, April 17, 1882. 

Dear Sik. We have 10 wool-hat factories in Reading, employing 830 hands ; 
producing 860 dozens of hats daily. Also 11 factories in Berks County, all within 
a few miles of Reading, employing 480 hands and producing 480 dozen hats daily. 
Also, 6 factories in Lancaster County, within 10 miles from Reading, employing 
315 hands, and producing 340 dozen, making in all 27 factories, employing 1,625 
hands, and producing 1,650 dozen hats daily. 
two-thirds, are closed up, and the other one-third are running only a few days 
weekly. We attribute the limited demand for our goods in part to the following: 
duty on wool for batting is 10 per cent. specific and 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
This wool comes in the grease and requires 3 pounds to make one pound of scoured 
woo! ; of this scoured pound of wool, 12 ounces goes into the hats, which makes the 
duty on each pound of wool which goes into the hats cost 50 cents. At present 
this class of wool is 90 cents per pound scoured. Hats made from this wool are 
worth $4 to $8 per dozen 

The duty on fur is 20 per cent. ad valorem. This is clean stock, and all ex- 
cept about a half ounce goes into the hat and costs, with duty added, about $1 
per pound, the duty being 15 cents per pound, and these fur hats bring $8 to $15 
per dozen. Thus, while wool pays 50 cents per pound, fur pays 15 cents a pound, 
making the duty on wool more than three times as high as it is on fur; while the 
hat will bring double the price of wool hats. 

Our trade is also threatened from Canada, where they have free wool and labor 
and trimmings each 30 per cent. less than we must pay, and with only a protective 
tariff of 25 per cent. on finished hats they will be enabled to undersell us in our 
own market. 

Our Congress should give us free wool and dyestuff with a reasonable duty on 


trimmings, say one-half of present rate, and our factories could compete with Can- | 


ada or any other country. 
Yours, very truly, &c., 
Hon. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 
Washington City, District of Columbia. 


W. H. RETNOEHL 


But the question still recurs, What of the surplus revenues? I 


answer that we are not limited to the one expedient of revision of | 
Though if 


the tariff to diminish the revenues of the Government. 
we are to put implicit faith in the theory that low tariff will increase 


I refer to the commission which is to be | 
instituted with the request that they take good care of my constit- | 


| to produce still more revenue than we have from that source. 


| 





At present time these factories, say | 





| tion of the debt. 
| plish that, and in a manner more beneficial to the people. 


| do not propose to bewilder the House with details. 
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the revenues, the effect of a sweeping revision would necessarily be 

iy 
will never see the time when the Government will cease Gaealeins 
revenue from the customs. So long as the Republic endures, yes 
when another form of Government shall take its place if it cease to 
endure, the custom-house and the revenue-cutter shall endure and 
the collector of customs sit at the gate. From the beginning of the 
Government to the present time it has been the favorite method of 
collecting revenue, as against either direct or internal taxation. 

If my recollection is not at fault, internal taxation fer the support 
of the Government was never resorted to except in time of war or 
some pressing emergency. Indirect taxation by customs duties has 
been the rule, direct and internal taxation the exception. Therefore 
through every change of the tariff the custom-house collector remains 
but the collector of internal revenue passes away. It was the war 
time that brought you the income tax—the stamp tax on agreements 
bonds, and the like; on the bank deposit, the match-box, the medi. 
cine package, on beverages and tobacco. It was and is a system 
most obnoxious of all systems of taxation, a tax most dangerous to 
the peace and good order of the community, dangerous to the per- 
sonal safety and corrupting to the morals of officials and people. Its 
history during the last eighteen years has been written in oppression 
blood, violence, murder, theft, corruption, and perjury. It has been 
a system which at one time or other in its course has poisoned and 
disgraced every department of this Government, 

It was the first of the great means of raising revenue that suffered 
the repealing hand of the law. The income tax fell, the stamp act 
fell, and to-day the subjects of internal-revenue taxation are very few 
indeed. There is not a man living who does not know and feel that 
its entire repeal is at hand. The ‘breath of life is kept in it by the 
extreme remedy of the party caucus under the pressure of the 5,000 
or more officials, the creatures of Presidential patronage, who now 
collect $5,000,000 of money derived from that source to put into 
their own pockets. I may, too, add, it is kept alive by the innn- 
merable throng of expectants who wish to collect it in the future. 
Its total abolition is desired by the people, but resisted by the oftice- 
holders and politicians, And why should it not be repealed? Some 
of the opponents of repeal say no; it is a covert proposition to 
prevent reduction of customs duties. I deny it; but if it is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the founders of the Government, I say it is 
better far to collect taxes from the people by customs than by this 
system. Another says it is a covert measure of the national banks 
to perpetuate that system by retarding payment of the national debt. 
I do not fear that repeal of this system will prevent a proper reduc- 
Frugality in expenditures will go far te accom- 


Let the door be closed on extravagance and held tightly shut. A fur- 


| ther answer is that human wit has never yet devised a government so 


utopian as to combine in working order with mathematical accuracy 
only and nothing else but all human good. Every necessary reform 
cannot be accomplished at once. But have a care. <A too rapid re- 


| duction of the national debt may work greater evil than even tem- 
ufacturers of that and the neighboring district of Lancaster, repre- 


porarily not reducing it at all with the continued existence of the 
national banks fora limited period thrown in. If my recollection be 
correct, among the causes alleged, and truthfully in my opinion, for 
the hard times of no very recent date, was the too rapid reduction of 
the national debt. The legislation and the administration, responsi- 
ble for that, received the public condemnation, and we must not in our 
zeal to enforce one method of reform repudiate all others. In my 


| judgment the policy demanded from us by the people in lightening 


the burdens of taxation is the total abolition of the internal-rev- 
enue system. It is the easiest and quickest way of doing it, as well 
as most beneficial. Consider the results gained by it. You notonly 
relieve the people from taxation but you start the Government ona 
new career of reform in the civil service, You destroy at one blow 
five thousand offices and relegate to productive industry their in- 
cumbents. 

It will be a blessed day when you announce to the people from 
these Halls that henceforth the diminution and destruction of of- 
fices, and not their increase and creation, is the business occupying 
the legislative mind. Let us abolish this system. The humble 
farmer can then plant his little crop of tobacco, and when it shall 
have ripened, he can pluck from the plant the poor unmerchantable 
leaf and take it to his neighbor’s tobacco-mill, have it cut for hisown 
use, and smoke his pipe in peace by his hearthstone over his mug o! 
untaxed beer, or if he prefers it, over the juice of his own home- 
made rye or apple, distilled by himself or his neighbor, without fear 
of being dragged, as I have known them to be, into a United States 
court, for violation of the revenue laws. Abolish it, and you will 
bring nearer and more cheaply to labor the medicine that heals. 
Abolish it, and you bring relief not to one class but all, from the 
wealthy capitalist who counts his dollars by the millions, to the lit- 
tle match-girl whose human factory, now stifled by the hand ofthe 
monopolist, will again be employed, and whose voice, now hushed 
by the revenue collector, will be heard in the land. Abolish it, and 
you will be obeying the dictates of statesmanship and humanity. 

( I simply desire 


. 7 T: 
to reflect what I believe to be the views of my constituency. Upon 


a proper occasion, should I deem any further expression from me 
necessary to enforce these views in legislation, I shall consider it my 
duty to engage in further discussion. 
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Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THERON M. RICE, 
OF MISSOURL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


Oa the bill (H. R. No, 2815) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For many reasons I favor the bill under consid- 
eration, but mainly on the ground that it is apparent this House is 
not, and likely will not be, prepared for intelligent action without 
the educational aid which may be afforded us by the proposed tariff 
commission. If there has been any one fact more clearly established 
in this discussion than any other, it is that this House is not now 
ready to intelligently make a general revision of the law in relation 
to customs duties upon importations, the internal-revenue tax, and 
kindred economie questions which must necessarily be to a greater or 
jess extent affected thereby. Too high an estimate cannot be placed 
upon the magnitude and the intricacies of the tariff question. The 
purpose of the tariff commission is to furnish the facts and the sta- 
tistics upon Which those facts are based relating to all the interests 
of the country which may intimately or remotely be affected by such 
revision. It concerns and affects vast and varied interests of fifty 
millions of people. It concerns industries of small importance and 
others of vast and untold magnitude. It affects interests and indus- 
tries in their relations concurrent and others conflicting. It affects 
commerce and commercial relations at home and abroad. It con- 
cerns all our vast manufacturing interests. It concerns all classes 
of citizens and all classes of labor; it pertains in its far-reaching 
effect to all classes of our people and their welfare. 

It has been well said that the question of tariff is as old as the ear- 
liest organizations of men into communities, and has commanded in 
its consideration and discussion in all ages of civilization the ablest 
talent of the world. The modes of obtaining revenue and levying 
of import duties is no new question in American politics ; the views 
of the fathers of the Republic, and in later days of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Seward, and Everett, are to us matters of history 
Generally this question has been considered non-political. In the 
old Whig party, surnamed “ high protectionists,” there were many 
who advocated the doctrine of free trade. The Democratic party, 
nominally bearing the banner of free trade, had within its fold many 
strong advocates tor protection, while to-day the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party seems to be * protection only where protection is needed, 
and a tariff for revenue only.” The Republican party on this ques- 
tion is divided. From the character of debate during this session on 
this floor, with their working and voting majority, there has been a 
manifest want of unanimity and concord. The State of Pennsylvania 
has, for the last forty years, been clamorous for a protective tariff, 
and this, remarkable as it may seem, to the extent of her iron inter- 
ests alone, while the West and South have always to a greater or less 
extent favored the doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, with all this conflicting history of opinion before me, 
which seems in all the past to have been controlled to a greater or 
jess extent by selfish interest ora want of proper education, I confess 
that | approach the consideration of this subject with some appre- 
hension of doubt that I am as well advised and my convictions as 
well grounded as they should be, to either suggest, or by my vote 
at this time sustain, any distinctive changes so far-reaching in their 
consequences and so complicated in their vast collateral bearings. 
I, sir, am free to admit that I look with suspicion upon the men of 
to-day who are bold enough to assert to the country and the world 
that they have fathomed the depths and mastered the subject in all 
its intricacies, when it is apparent from pronouncements of their 
own argument that their conclusions are drawn and deductions 
inade from a selfish stand-point ; that their ambition is local and 
exclusive, 

Representing as I do a constituency of diversified industries, but 
chietly agricultural, living the greater portion of my life in agricult- 
wral communities, 1 have been inclined to accept as true the doc- 
tines advocated by the disciples of free trade ; and in years of finan- 
Gil disaster, produced by reckless improvidence, speculation, and 
*xtravagance, or by speculation, financial revolutionary legislation, 
I have perhaps favored what I am now pleased to call a delusion— 
that tree trade might be at least one of the prominent agencies in the 
list of grand panaceas for all ills of the national body-politic ; but the 
attention which [have been enabled to give this question in the last 
two years, with a view to just conclusions and correct action, has 
forced upon me the conviction that a protective tariff—and to the 
*xtent of needed protection only, a tariff for revenue—is not only 
hecessary but proper for our prosperity as a nation and people. 

Instances may arise when, for the sake of proper encouragement to 
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home industry, a tariff should be levied for the protection of not only 
manufactures but the crude productions of American labor. Again, 
the time may come when our manufactured fabries or the crude ma- 
terial nay need no protection to enable them to compete in the mar- 
kets with products of foreign labor. Then they should have no pro- 
tection. Then of course all necessity for a tariff protection will 
cease. Gentlemen talk of tariff for revenue; others of tariff for pro- 
tection. 1 infer from the argument of the one that protection is the 
primary object and revenue only incidental; from the reasoning of 
the other that revenue is primary and protection incidental. In my 
judgment both are in error and their arguments untenable. 

The demands of the Government for revenue are such that resources 
for raising it must be devised and provided for. There is no way of 
avoiding the fact that the Government must have revenue. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1881 shows 
the expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, to be $260,- 
712,887.59. Of this sum there was paid for pensions $50,059,279.62 ; 
for Army, river and harbor improvements, $40,466,460.55 ; for naval 
establishments, &c., $15,686,671.66; for building light-houses and 
collecting the revenue, $41,837,280.57; interest on the public debt, 
$82,508,741.18, and for sundry civil expenses, $17,941,177.19. These 
are the principal items of expenditure. 

It is not my purpose at this time to critictse the management of 
the finances of the Government, or to charge waste and prodigality, 
but to deal with existing facts as we find them. 

Now, it is not proposed to lessen the appropriations for 1882. We 
shall still have to pay interest on the public debt, and provide a 
proper sinking fund looking to an extinction of the principal of the 
public debt. Westillexpect to pay a large sum this year for pensions, 
at least from seventy-five to one hundred millions. We expect to 
appropriate a large sum for improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
for the Army and Navy. Thus the expenditures of the Government 
for this year will amount to not much less than $350,000,000. Having 
this debt to pay, the question arises how are the means ef payment 
to be obtained. The revenue for 1881 from all sources except customs 
and internal revenue amounted to $17,358,130.98, and from customs 
$198, 159,676.02; and internal revenue $135,264,385.51. Now, if we 
abolish the tariff and adopt free trade, we must add this $200,000,000 
derived from customs to the internal-revenue list or it must be raised 
by a direct tax. Against both these propositions the people would 
most certainly rebel. 

Some may favor a graduated income tax, which I would most 
heartily indorse, but as Congress is now organized it will be impos- 
sible to pass such a law. The question then again recurs, what are 
we todo? I know for the present no better method than to resort 
to customs duties to the extent of a just protection. I then conclude 
that the obtainment of revenue is one primary object, and, I may say, 
under the Constitution a legitimate object of the taritf, and am unable 
to see any reasonable way, under existing management of our finan- 
cial policy, to escape the conclusion. I have thus far proceeded in my 
argument upon the theory that protection by levying customs duties 
is a necessity ; that such levies are an actual necessary means for the 
protection of American industry and American manufactures. As 
to the fact whether the products of American labor placed upon the 
market in a crude or artificial form need protection to enable the 
producers to compete in the same market with imported products, 
I amnotadvised. And any such articles needing protection, to what 
extent, I am also unadvised. 

It is not my purpose to designate any articles that need protection 
or to enumerate articles which should be imported duty free. Nor 
shall I attempt to fix or even suggest any duty rates. 1 will not do 
this; first, for the reason that I am not sufficiently advised of the 
facts upon which a proper adjustment of rates should be based, and 
second, for the reason that such argument would not be germane to 
the bill now under consideration. It is not now proposed by this 
House to fix rates. The present consideration does not contemplate 
that, but merely to prescribe a mode and obtain the data by which 
proper rates may be ascertained. 

I have stated that thus farin my argument I have assumed that 
the levy of duties and import taxes may be in some instances a ne- 
cessity for the protection of our national industries. The right and 
the constitutional power to levy such taxes for revenne is not ques- 
tioned in all cases where the need for thus raising revenne exists. 
But itis denied by the champions of free trade and import duties 
for revenue only—theorists—that Congress has any power to levy im- 
port duties for protection merely. The gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. BLACKBURN ] characterizes such tax as ‘‘ pillage and robbery,” 
and proceeds to say: 

There is no judicial dicta emanating from any court upon the continent that 
warrants the levying of a tariff tax for the purpose of protection. A tax is described 
and declared and defined to be the imposition of an exaction laid upon the prop 
erty of the citizen for the support of the state. Taxation is an attribute of sov 
ereignty; it is the grandest of all sovereign powers. * * * I deny that unde 
this Federal Constitution Congress holds any power to levy any tax for individual 
gain or private advantage. Protection was never dreamed of by the pioneers of 


the Constitution, unless it was that incidental protection which follows inevitably 
from the laying of a tax for the purpose of a revenue. 


I amaware that in my attempt tocriticise the foregoing declaration 
of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky I am meeting a states- 
man of ability, learned in all the departments of constitutional law, 
familiar with the decisions of the courts, and an acknowledged leader 
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of his party. If the declaration of the gentleman means anything 
at all, it is a bold assertion that Congress has no constitutional power 
to levy an import duty for protection alone. Now, is this proposi- 
tion true? As I understand the issue joined in this debate it in- 
volves two distinct and well-defined propositions; the one is a con- 
stitutional right to levy import duties for protection, the other is 
the constitutional power to levy import duties for revenue. The 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky denies the former and affirms 
the latter, and asserts “that a tariff for protection is pillage and 
robbery.” 

This is his assertion, his argument: that ‘there is no judicial dicta 
to be found emanating from any court upon this continent that war- 
rants the levying of a tariff tax for the purpose of protection.” I sub- 
mit it is without merit; and further submit for his consideration: has 
the constitutional right or the power of Congress to levy a tariff tax 
for protection ever by any court in America been questioned or 
denied ? The gentleman from Kentucky further says: 

I confess that under the eighth section of the first article of the Federal Constitu- 
tion Congress is empowered to lay taxes by way of import duties for the raising of 
revenue. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman is again in 
error, for he not only misquotes the language of the Constitution, 
but by his language perverts itsapparent sense and meaning. I fear, 
sir, inadvertently, he has substituted for the Constitution of the 
United States his reading of the third section of his party’s national 
platform of 1880. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution reads as follows: 





The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
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two products equal in our market ; to reasonably protect American 
industry, and at the same time encourage a fair and open competin 

market, I would place such ad valorem duty fate upon the English 


| product as shall still encourage importations, and yet place the two 


articles in fair competition with each other in our markets, 

In estimating the cost of American steel rails it is just to assume 
that all American manufacturers are manufacturing in districts, each 
possessing equal facilities to compete with each other, upon a basis 
of no protection; that each possesses equal natural advantages to 
enable him to produce at about the same cost, otherwise the direct 
agency of a tariff would be to build up an overwhelming monopoly 


| in asingle business in favor of one locality, and the people of one sec- 


cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare | 


of the United States. 

There is here enumerated several distinct powers conferred upon 
Congress: the power to levy and collect taxes ; the power to levy and 
collect duties, imposts, and excises; the power to pay debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the people of the 
United States. The specific power is conferred upon Congress “to 
levy and collect duties, imposts and excises.” This section, as is the 
Constitution, is silent as to the time, the purpose, and the necessity 
for such levy and collection. The people and the States have clearly 
delegated the power to do each of the above enumerated acts—the 
power to levy and collect duties, imposts, and excises—not for reve- 
nue or because revenue is needed ; but Congress may do this for any 
reason in its discretion just and necessary to promote the general 
welfare of the people. 

Congress may in its discretion exercise this power for the just pro- 
tection of American commerce, and for the protection of any one or 
the many of the various American industries. 

Again, the gentleman from Kentucky says: ‘‘ But I assert that a 
tariff for revenue is a tax.” If I have studied the lexicographers 
aright, the words “tariff” and “tax” are not correlative terms, but 
are incongruous in their meaning and use. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have before stated, I am in favor of this bill. 
I favor it because | believe it will result in a production of such in- 
formation as may enable us to more intelligently act upon, arrange, 
and adjust the whole tariff question. We want and must have all 
the facts, the data, and the material estimates essential to a correct 
and fair schedule of rates. If protection be needed for any fabric 
or article of American labor production, I want to know how much 
protection is required and the detailed estimates upon which the 
rate is fixed. I wish to be enabled to act intelligently, as should every 
member of this House. 
the full extent that I may be advised protection is needed, but no 
further. 


I am frank to admit that I cannot say to-day whether or nota single | 


article or a single American industry needs protection, and I further 
frankly admit that Iam unwilling to permit parties who represent 
the various manufacturing industries to dictate the tariff rates they 
would have imposed. 

Having said this much, I may now be permitted to present my views 
as to the principle which should govern all duty and impost exac- 
tions to be paid upon importations. 
excises should in all cases be predicated upon relative cost of pro- 
duction and cost of transportation to our American market. 


| whether of the farm, the forest, the mine, or the mills. 


tion of our own country against another. It can be plainly seen that 
to do otherwise would result in offering to those who manufacture 
in districts favored with great natural advantages an opportunity 
for exorbitant aggregations of wealth, which would be manifestly 
unjust to the interestsof the whole country and the people. In other 
words, capital and capitalists in our own country for investment seek 
natural advantages, and operate where there is surrounding natural 
adaptation. Otherwise the protection those might ask who seek to 
manufacture at points where there exist great natural disadvan. 
tages would result inevitably, on account of home competition with 
those who manufacture under more favorable circumstances, and 
consequently at less cost, in no protection tothem. Butit would do 
more; it would under the ban of protection afford the opportunity 
to the latter to crush the former, and at the same time drive from 
seaports all importations, and thereby cut off all receipts of impost 
and excise revenue. 

What I have said by way of illustration as to iron I apply to every 
other American industry, to every other product of American labor, 
Upon this 
point I need not say more. To what extent a revision of the present 
tariff system will produce revenue is the question to be ascertained, 
by the aid of this commission, in the future action of Congress, If 
under the new system an adequate revenue be obtained for all neces- 
sary current Government expenditures, then we need look no further 
for annual income; but should this duty on income still be ascer- 
tained to be inadequate, then it will be the duty of Congress to make 
further revision of our income laws. But since it is conceded by all 
that the present tariff, denominated by some as the “ war tariff,” is 
inequitable and unjust, that it imposes onerous burdens and makes 
ruinous discriminations, that it fosters into monopolistic power some 


| branches of American industries to the ruin of others, let our first 


And, when I can, I shall favor protection to | 


step be to revise the tariff upon the basis of protection and conse- 
quent revenue. This work done and results ascertained, Congress 
may then consider and adjust our internal excise system, or repeal 
the same, as ultimate facts may show practical warrant. 

The ultimate object of tariff revision is, as I understand all the 
advocates of this bill, to establish a table of rates more equitable 
and just. Upon the point of revenue all have fixed the basis upon 
the Government’s current annual expenses, which includes interest 
on the public debt and surplus sinking fund. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates the ordinary receipts for 1832 
at $400,000,000, and the total expenditures at $340,462,507.65. This 
estimate of expenditures includes for sinking fund $45,611,714.22 
and leaves a surplus of $59,537,492.35, or in other words, as the real 
sum to be applied to payment of public debt $105,149,206.57, The 
Secretary also includes in his report the estimated interest on the 
debt for 1882, amouting to $65,000,000. So that deducting from esti- 
mated expenditures the sinking fund and interest on the public debt 
we have as the net estimated expenses of the Government for 1832 


| only the sum of $229,850,793.43. 


| 
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The tariff schedule and rates of | 
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So that | 


all fabrics and raw materials produced by American labor, or the pro- | 


duct of foreign industry, capital, and skill, shall be placed squarely 
upon an equal footing, and from thence have equal competition in an 
open and free market. 

To illustrate, take the article of hoop-iron, bar-iron, or steel rails ; 
ascertain the cost of all the raw material that it takes to make a ton 
of the manufactured article, the actual cost at fair and just prices of 
all labor, the reasonable cost of interest account on capital, a reason- 
able charge for wear and tear and repairs of machinery ; now suppose 


that on steel rails, at the American mills, these items of cost all added | 


together amount to $45 per ton; then make the like estimate of the 
cost of steel rails manufactured in England, and add the reasonable 
cost of transportation to our seaboard, which we tind to be $30 per 
ton. Now, 1 find upon this basis of caleulation—which I only use for 
illustration—thatsteel rails produced in England, by her cheap labor 
and low rates of interest on money capital invested, can be laid down 
in our market at a cost of $15 per ton less than the same article of the 
same quality can be produced by our American mills. To make the 


The Secretary’s table of expenditures, from which I quote, 1s as 
follows: 
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Now, I submit that the question as to the amount of revenue neces- 
sary to be annually levied upon the people and their industries is 
not only important but I may say of paramount magnitude in the 
-onsideration which this Congress must give to the bill now under 

bate. 

— equally as important, economic, and just, alike to the cred- 
itors of the Government and the people, that the public debt be 
paid, and promptly paid, both principal and interest, as it,is that 
we provide for current expenditures; and while we are providing 
ways and means for meeting the latter we must not overlook our 
duty in providing for the payment of the former. In all the vol- 
nmes of argument which in the last four weeks have been presented 
to this House but little allusion has been made to our fifteen hundred 
iillions of bonded debt, four hundred and ninety millions of which 
is now due, and scarcely a suggestion made of any plan or means of 
avinent commensurate with the real situation. 

Neither the advocates of “tariff for protection” nor of ‘ tariff for 
revenue, With incidental protection,” seem to contemplate in the pro- 
sed revision anything more than a revenue to meet annual contin- 
“vent expenses, With perhaps a small sinkingfund. On the other hand, 
it is the manifest disposition of a large majority of the members of 
this House to procrastinate the period for payment of the public 
debt. Methods for the payment of the public debt, and thereby de- 
creasing the demands for annual revenue income and in the same 
ratio tax burdens upon the people, are proper questions for our con- 
sideration and germane to this debate. Andif it can be shown that 
as to the $490,697,050 34 per cent. bonded debt we have at hand hon- 
est and legitimate means of immediate payment, and make it, then 
we lessen the current demands for revenue about $122,323,603.32. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to this House a plan for the immediate 
payment of all matured bonded debt, to which I invite consideration 
and criticism. 

The recent report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows the 
number of national banks now organized and doing business to be 
2,132, with an aggregate capital of $463,821,985. They hold bonds 
for circulation to the amount of $363,335,500, upon which they have 
a note circulation of $320,199,969. Of these United States bonds for 
circulation $245,601,050 are the overdue 3} percents. 

Under existing law national banks may at any time, upon a de- 
posit of legal-tender notes or coin with the Treasurer of the United 
States, withdraw the bonds held as security therefor and leave the 
Treasurer to redeem an equal amount of their notes. 

Now, Congress should at once repeal the act permitting national 
banks to reedeem their circulating notes with legal-tender notes, 
and also repeal the national banking act and pass a law for the re- 
tirement of all national-barfk circulation, as fast at least as existing 
hank-charter limitations of twenty years may expire, and authorize 
the Secretary to issue full legal-tender Treasury notes in amount 
equal to the 34 per cent. bonded debt, provide by law for the retire- 
ment from circulation and redemption of the $346,681,016 of the 
greenback circulation under the act of 1862 and supply its place by 
an issue of an equal amount of Treasury notes of like character as 
above, and by law direct the Secretary of the Treasury to call in all 
of the 34 per cent. overdue bonds for payment, and by law order 
that the same be paid, at the option of the holder, in coin or Treas- 
ury notes, 

The natural result will be that the circulating notes of national 
banks secured by the $245,601,050 of the 34 per cent. bonds, or at 
least about 90 per cent. thereof, will be immediately canceled as the 
notes are returned to the Treasury. And the remaining $245,096,000 
will be immediately paid, mostly in Treasury notes. I am aware 
that banks and coin theorists will bitterly oppose this proposition, 
and, as in the past, offer threats for reason, and attempt to force upon 
the people and country a financial panic for argument; but, for my 
part, [ say to this House and the country, let the issue be joined, and 
let us settle now and forever the question whether or not the people 
shall rule in the interest of economy and general welfare, or the few 
in the interest of selfish greed and criminal monopoly. In my hum- 
ble judgment, there are many reasons why national-bank circulation 
should be discontinued, and, upon the plan proposed, payment of the 
$90,000,000 of bonded debt. 

Mr. Chairman, the limit allowed me in this debate does not 
atlord me opportunity to enter upon the discussion of the money 
\uestion, or to show to this House what I conceive to be the wrongs 
ofthe national banking system. I may, however, say I know of no 
good reason or necessity for their continuance, either in the interest 
of the Government or the people. 

_ From the stand-point of the banker, the case I admit to be dif- 

‘erent; but their ambition is purely selfish, and based solely upon 

profits. Professedly the office of national banks and the pur- 

pose of the law is to furnish the people and the country with a cir- 

ne medium, and to give it a fair distribution among the 
ates, 

Professedly the law is philanthropic in its aims and was created 
‘or the public good, when the fact is its execution is intrusted to a 
“lass of persons who engage in it for none other than speculative 
Purposes. They flood the country with currency when it pays them 
c do so, and then at will they contract the circulation, no matter 
‘OW great the consequent distress and commercial disaster. They 
sive the people no guarantee of stability and no guarantee of credit 
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beyond a pledge they give to Government, which of itself is to them 
a source of revenue. No matter how great the needs of the people 
for money, they only furnish it when it will pay, and only bank 
when and where in their judgment it will be profitable. In offering 
their notes to the people their motto is to charge the highest price 
the market will bear. There is no limit to the power of their infla- 
tion, no limit to their contraction. Professedly they give the people 
money, when in fact they only issue promises to pay. Its money 
character they themselves in theory despise and condemn. They 
issue to the people in their own name negotiable promises to pay 
money, not upon their own credit, but upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and upon the faith that the Government will receive them 
in payment of any debt the people may owe it except customs 
duties. 

National banks may at all times absolutely control and regulate 
the volume of currency, and doing this may to a greater or less 
extent control the prices of labor, production, and commerce. Mas- 
ters of the people’s money, they become masters of the people’s and 
the nation’s destiny. 

Inmy judgment it is unsafe, as it is unwise, to continue the national 
banking system as banks of issue. Certainly to the Government or 
to the people there is no reason or necessity for their continuance. 

The people need, and to insure prosperity must have, a sound, 
safe, and reliable currency ; a convertible currency at par, a currency 
which needs no redemption and non-redeemable except for payment 
ofdebts. A currency, whether it be metal, coin, or Treasury notes, 
shall be alike money to all our people. There should be no special 
money for the rich and another kind of money for the poor ; whether 
in the hamlet or palace, a dollar should be a dollar with absolute 
money powers all over our great and growing country. 

Mr. Chairman, I say, then, in the interest of the people, in the inter- 
est of economy and good government, let the national banking act 
be repealed. I urge immediate payment of the $490,000,000 of the 34 
per cent. overdue bonded debt and the consequent $122,323,603 re- 
duction in the Government’s annual contingent expenditures, and for 
such regulation and adjustment of our tariff and internal-revenue 
system as shall afford uniform, just, and equal protection to all Ameri- 
can industries and labor, imposing no unjust burdens or discrimina- 
tions upon any one. 





Tariff and Tax Commission. 


Salt: the universality of its supply; mystery and indispensability of its use; 
tyranny and impiety of its taxation.—Benton. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HATCH, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 4, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. HATCH said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propose to enter into any general dis- 
cussion of tariff issues. I did not expect to be reached to-day on 
the chairman’s list of those who desired to speak on the pending 
bill. I have been informed that members of the Ways and Means 
Committee propdése to take up all of the time to-morrow in the dis- 
cussion of the bill. I am at a loss to understand why the majority 
of that committee should desire to express their views upon the tariff, 
or to discuss this question at all. I thinkit will be generally under- 
stood by the country, if not by this House, that in proposing to rele- 
gate the duties properly belonging to that committee to a commis- 
sion of nine civilians they virtually confess either their inability to 
perform the duties assigned to them, or that they have no formulated 
or fixed views upon the tariff question,-at least none worthy of con- 
sideration by the House. 

There was a time, Mr. Chairman, when the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the country supposed that the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee were selected because of their ex 
perience and their information upon this great subject. 1 remember 
very well the comments of the press at the time the committees of 
the Forty-seventh Congress were appointed and the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was selected as chairman of that com- 
mittee. These comments were generally to the effect that ‘ the man 
and the occasion had met,” and that no gentleman with greater ex- 
perience, more general and special information, and longer service 
in Congress could bave been selected for this responsible and honor- 
able position, a gentleman whose reputation was not merely national, 
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‘but whose fame in connection with this subject was world-wide. It 
wasalso asserted that not only in the choice of the chairman of that 
committee but in the selection of its individual members the Speaker | 
of the House was equally fortunate in having chosen members 
qualified by information and their eminent services in the past to 
prepare and to present to the House for its consideration wise and 
judicious measures relating to this important subject. I assert in | 
the presence of the distinguished gentleman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, that I can scarcely restrain myself | 
to the use of language which will express my humiliation and shame, 
and yet come within the rules of parliamentary debate, in the face 
of the fact that the Ways and Means Committee of the Forty-seventh 
Congress have come before this House and the country with the 
virtual admission that they are incompetent or unwilling to dis- 
eharge the duties they have been selected to perform. Why these 
gentlemen, after making this humiliating confession, should desire | 
the last day allotted to this discussion to debate not so much the 
pending bill as the general tariff question appears to me, to say the 
least of it, to be something strange and grotesque. 

I should think that any member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee who supports the commission scheme could say in few words all 
that it is necessary for him to say to define his position, which is 
simply a confession of his inability to discu.arge the duties assigned 
to him under the rules of the House, the performance of which is 
expected of him by the country, and that therefore he votes for a 
measure Which relieves him of the labor and responsibility properly 
devolving on him, and relegates the performance of this duty to a 
commission of nine civilians to be appointed by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee 
may take a different view of this subject, and treat it as a matter of 
little consequence ; but for myself, while representing on this floor an 
intelligent and honorable constituency, I could not be induced to vote 
for such a measure. 

To confess an inability to perform the duties of a position to which 
I had been assigned by the Speaker of the House, and to turn those 
duties over to a commission outside of Congress, is something I would 
not do without immediately resigning my position to some one more | 
competent to discharge its duties. I do not share the opinion ex- 
pressed by some of the advocates of this bill, and which breaks out 
every now and then in the comments of certain newspaper corre- | 
spondents prone to extravagant and sensational descriptions, in the | 
low estimate they place on the intelligence and ability of the Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this Chamber. I believe that to-day a 
committee can be selected from the membership of this House as 
eminent for experience, ability, and knowledge on this subject, and | 
as competent to frame a tariff law and present it for our considera- | 
tion, as any commission of civilians that the President can select. 
The debate on the pending bill [think bears me out in this assertion. 
Gentlemen representing the various industries, and the various in- | 
terests of the country, from all sections of it, have shown themselves | 


TABLE I11.—Exhibiting a comparative statement of the salt industry, according to the census reports of 1880, 1870, 
producing States. 


Number of establishments. 


1870. 1880. 1870. 


United States 


California. .. 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Virginia and West 
Virginia 
Other States 


Wages paid. 


1870. 


1880. 1870, 


United Stat $1, 146, 910 $2, 071, 424 | $1, 


760. 670 


400 
070 


California 
Kentucky 8, 750 
Massachusetts 1. 030 
Michigan 540. 902 
New York 274, 087 
Ohio 105, 261 
Pennsylvania ... 52, 047 
Utah : 20, 932 
Virginiaand West 
Virginia 
Other States 


13, 
10, 


18, 495 
9. 008 | 5, 520 
250 
410, 561 
194, 854 


20 

1, 009, 733 

+. 507, 020 
420 202, 543 
97, 980 74, 047 


300 4 


000 


BOO 


600 


148 
16, 


17 


174, 446 


29, 538 


464 231, 
200 15, 445 


| Virginia 


Number of blocks or furnaces. 


Total value of all materials used. 


1860. 


$1, 


ee 


amiliar with the facts, the figures, the history, the rights, and the 


| obligations of all of these industries, and different conditions that 


attach to them, and the relations they bear one to the other and to 
the Government, and the customs duties which ought to be imposed 
to raise the amount of revenue ‘‘ necessary for the wants of the Goy- 
ernment economically administered.” 

As the debate has taken a wide range, I propose to reply briefly 
to the remarks made by the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Horr’ 
on the 9th day of March, in regard to the salt industry, and tha 


| effect of the present tariff upon that industry in the United States, 


Mr. Chairman, I believe in a constitutional tariff—a tariff for rey 
enue, and a tariff for revenue only; and I know of no single man- 
ufactured article in the United States that shows more clearly and 
distinctly the oppressive operation of the existing tariff than does 
the article salt. I will print extracts from a preliminary report 
upon the salt manufacture of the United States, issued by the Sy- 
perintendent of the Census, and exhibiting the total manufacture 
of salt in the United States for the census years 1860, 1870, and 1880, 
I desire to call the attention of the committee to a few prominent 
facts in connection with these statistics: 


Salt manufacture of United States for census years 1860, 1870, and 1880, 
Average number 


of hands em- 
ployed. 


wages 


and 


State of— 


loyed at any one time 


youth. 


Number of establishments. 
Greatest namber of hands 
Females above fif- 


Males above six- 
Children 


| 


| 


81X 


| Capital. 


| 
United States....... ; 264 | $8, 225, 740 


California 365, 650 
Florida 
Kangas .......cecccsece | 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Massachusetts......... 
Michigan 

SO ee | 


a 3 
; 


10, 000 
20, 500 
250, 000 | 
9, 000 
2, 147, 209 | 
55, 300 | 
2, 286, 081 | 
832, 600 
234, 500 | 
92, 000 
13, 400 | 
1, 000, 000 | 
909, 500 


36 |1, 216 
H 31 
962 

449 

131 

17 

62 

76 


702 


West Virginia 





and 1860, for the principal salt- 


Number of vats or ponds. Capital employed. 


1860.* 1880. 1870. 1860.* 1880. 1870. 1860, 


$8,225, 740 | $6, 561, 615 


$3, 692, 215 





365, 650 800 

20, 500 | 

9, 000 | 

2, 147, 209 | 

2, 286, 081 | 
832, 600 
234, 500 

13, 400 | 


66, 500 
16, 500 | 
27, 300 
1, 717, 500 | 
1, 584, 211 | 
1, 085, 904 
171, 700 
650 


70, 000 
30, 525 
100, 000 
2, 313, 590 


338, 70 


1, 909, 500 
407, 300 


1, 631, 300 
260, 050 | 


Bushels of salt produced. Total value of salt produced 


j 
1860. 


1860. 1880. 1870. 


1880. | 1870. 
| 


054, 980 | 29, 800, 298 


17, 606, 105 


12, 717,198 | $4, 817, 636 | § 


48, 150 
20, 920 
11, 550 

1, 176, 811 
925, 709 
773, 492 
187, 312 
780 


121, 950 
21, 950 
3, 950 
2, 271, 913 
1, 106, 740 
363, 791 
177, 415 
60,180 


44, 000 
169, 665 
31, 525 

2, 360 

7, 521, 335 
, 743, 200 
011, 800 | 


174, 855 
64, 000 
22, 846 

2 3, 981, 316 

8, 748, 203 | #4, 977, 720 

2,650,301 | 2, 898, 649 

851, 450 579, 970 
483, 800 l, 


1, 289, 511 
276. 


106, 916 


76, 301 
627 | 
, 603 | 
| 
410, 684 


56, 800 


1, 508, 855 
164, 650 


508, 047 
181, 700 


3, 105, 333 


557, 908 | 


4, 635, 


268, 


2, 076, 513 
116, 800 | 


| 
813 | 


56, 204 | 
986 | 


500 | 








* Not enumerated. {These figures are evidently incorrect, as the New York State salt inspector reported 8,662,237 bushels in 1869, and 8,748,115 bushels in 187. 
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From these tables it appears that the number of establishments 
manufacturing salt inthe United States in 1880 was 264; in 1870, ten 
years before, there were 252; in 1860, twenty years before, there were 
299, But mark the increase in the product. In 1860 there were pro- 
duced 12,717,198 bushels; in 1870 there were produced 17,606,105 
bushels, and in 1880 there were produced 29,800,298 bushels. I call 
the attention of the committee to these facts, because they show that 
while the number of establishments has decreased by reason of the 
monopoly and the close corporations that control the manufacture of 
salt, the product itself has increased in twenty years nearly 100 per 
cent. The average number of hands employed in the entire indus- 
try in these 264 establishments is, males, 3,920; females, 15; children, 
140; total, 4,075. And yet to protect the owners of 264 salt estab- 
lishments in the United States, employing about 4,100 laborers, all 
the industries of the United States using salt in large quantities are 
taxed about 100 per cent. on the value of the amount used, or 12 cents 
on every 100 pounds imported in packages. 

It is a remarkable fact that gentlemen upon the other side never 
refer to, and never look at, and will not see (and there are none so 
blind as those who will not see) the fact that while they claim that 
this duty of 100 per cent. upon the cost protects these four thousand 
laborers, four hundred times four thousand laborers are paying their 
proportion of this tax. I will publish in this connection a statement 
furnished me by the Superintendent of the Census, showing the num- 
per of beef and pork packing establishments in the United States, 
and the number of hands employed by them, and the quantity and 
the value of salt used every year: 


Statistics of meat-packing, census of 1880; totals for the United States. 


Number of quia [S36 Fe ise A cee. Aas eT s ees 872 
Capital... issc@6iceke Pear Mat taereh oes wh caee eda Jes dda séten Se eeach $49, 419, 213 
Average number of hands employed, men......................-..-. 26, 113 
(verage number of hands employed, children and youths. ........ .. 1, 184 
Wares Paid. .cccccesevevscestesosuncesesvescnsieccosvesauscecesvesses $10, 508, 530 
Total number of beeves slaughtered*......................ceceeeeees 1, 755, 583 
Average STOGS WHINE, ONIN es csc cine cunvascsssccdcccccarebsUbess 1, 100 
Total VAIUN*.....» iscuyeber Meda pAWENNGSss beds cdsaccecceawgecves ede eu $71, 333, 182 
Total number of sheep slaughtered... .... 2.2... ...c-cccscecccccccccss 2, 233, 701 
Average gross weight, pounds iiucibweee we Seb swans taser raasudelaeceta 92 
Total value......... PES ae CE DEETE CC CASE SOEs Cae SHUN Cok eee en eCee eee $8, 957, 727 
Total number Of Rese MHMAMOUNOE 66 ose ines dnc ccceswctavesscccseusés 16, 098, 428 
AVETAZS ZTOSE WHMMG, DOMMES dasa dic ai seess ccsdscteceedsevedscere 248 
Total WANs x ik<5cusnsh ceed weREwashauds nabise eGenwsa <cdins ¥eeee dn $158, 680, 844 
Total number of hogs bought dressed. ....................ceceeeeceee 1, 748, 979 
A VORREC WOUGMB is od cs Cb sS eo eacb’e be vs dscbeees Meese cvecvcendes snewarses 209 
Total CaR@R. » més ested Sekai an Wek atone alk as Shecnc pp kndnee as ewens oe $17, 767, 152 
Value of afl Gia GE gn ain's <5 6x cbcctens eapemeneecaedo nce ne $256, 738, 905 
Value of all other materials, including cooperage.................... $10, 999, 997 | 
Sotal Walia GE Mee GONE: 6 e\daaes debi acess sscbwecencdtscsacanvaa $167, 738, 902 
Products: 
Pounds OF ROOT Ma aS as 6 4ain oS 5 aso os <n cnksdaens san nsnnedaarnas 759, 142,875 
Pownce OF WON GR s8 vc ona Oi cence h ccddica cssavecccvanedeveterce 101, 371, 199 
Pounda of Baek SabhOl OF GABOR. 6 i5 oni dees cece ct eecksccccecesaescsa 90, 763, 466 
Pounds of mutton sold fresh...................-...-- Ea tt wk navies 106, 692, 216 
Pounds of pork sold fresh.................. vhs Otis 24nd One aileaies 506, 077, 052 
Pogniie Of BONNE Ws iin cies Lota cnds anew scdcsaeac-obsed cies <cane'a 859, 045, 987 
Pounds Of GRR Gin Meta ans cceeoticese ncn cancduqsabdmates cesses 1, 122, 742, 816 
Powntin OF 2000... (07: vgavak doce ac eRGWRe va Vovwiee datedideses vies due 501, 471, 698 
Value af al} 000 SRINORs tig oS dE Wi pees di nnshiscnasambbesdiindns $16, 926, 091 
Value 02 Ge Ge canes Cadcak asi cded dcokns cis cede uncdch oes rkakas $303, 562, 413 


*This average is based upon the omission in computation of 84,118 beeves bought 
dressed, the average weight of which is 534 pounds, and 134,179 calves, the aver- 
age gross weight of which is 140 pounds. 


Nove.—The above statement does not include the statistics of retail slaughter- 


ng establishments. 
. 


While you are attempting to protect 4,000 laborers in the manu- 
facture of salt, you are robbing six times that number of hard 
laboring-men engaged in the work of packing beef and pork in the 
United States, to say nothing of the multitude of farmers who pay 
this tax. Every human being in the United States, every head of 
live stock in the United States, as it licks its little daily quota of 
salt to sustain life, pays tribute to these two hundred and sixty-four 
monopolies, Butsaid the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hiscock, } 
in a few remarks that I heard him make before the Ways and Means 
Committee during the last Congress, this tax falls so gently on each 
inhabitant of the United States When you divide it among fifty mill- 
lous of people it is a very small tax upon each person. 

Does that make the principle any less villainous? Whoever heard 
that robbing a man by piecemeal was less criminal than taking all 
his purse and portables at once? You rob fifty millions of people of 


4 suiall amount of money, and because you do not take it all from a | 


small class, you say it is not robbery; it is protection to 264 corpo- 
rate establishments in the United States. There is another strange 
lact relating to this subject, and I give it as a nut for my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr, KELLEY] tocrack. He favors 
the protection of American industry. If I understand his position, 
ie is the most earnest defender of protection to American industry. 
V0 you propose to protect an industry that does exist in America by 
‘lposing a duty upon a manufactured article that is not produced 
‘Tr manufactured in the United States except in a very limited and 
nsuliicient quantity ? 

Mr. KELLEY, I have done more to put upon the free list raw 
material that can be produced in this country than any man I have 
‘ver known in the American Congress. 





| Mr. HATCH. I honor the gentleman for it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But I am in favor of putting a duty upon manu- 
factures all the materials of which lie undeveloped and unused about 
us. I give the gentleman, as he has invited me, an illustration— 
soda-ash. In 18701 urged a duty of a cent and a quarter per pound, 
and if that duty had been put on soda-ash would be selling at that 
rate now of our own manufacture. But we import our soda-ash 
when our material lies in West Virginia, in the gentleman’s down 
State, and in half a dozen other States of the Union. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman’s reply is more ingenious than 
frank. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HATCH. Then the gentleman did not understand my propo- 
sition. |Mr. KELLEY rose.] Wait till I state it a little more broadly. 
Every pork-packing establishment and every beef-packing estab- 
lishment in the United States to-day pays tribute to this salt mon- 
opoly because they are compelled to buy a taxed article that is 
not produced or manufactured in the United States, except in 
pores quantities, and upon which you place a hundred per cent. 
duty. 

Mr. KELLEY. I reply to that by the analogy from the printed 
cloth referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] yes- 
terday. I see that gentleman now in his seat. He said we paid 54 
cents duty. That is the duty named in the tariff law. But the arti- 
cle sells in the market for 5} cents. I do not know where the duty 
comes in. You calculate upon the duty named in the law. I take 
the price and can show you from the tables of the gentleman from 
Michigan, [Mr. Hork,] whose speech you are reviewing, that you 
buy the article cheaper than you could before. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I quoted from the law, and it is a bad 
law. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman from Pennsylvania still does not 
answer my question. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr} 
prints a table in his speech showing the amount of the product ot 
Michigan salt. These tables refer to commercial salt in barrels, 
which cannot be used in the packing of beef and pork, either for ex- 
port or domestic use. The pork-packer and the beef-packer are com- 
pelled to buy Turk’s Island and other coarse salt, which is not pro- 
duced or manufactured in the United States except in very limited 
quantities. Youcan make pickle out of this quality of salt, but can- 
not use it exclusively in packing either pork or beef. The gentle- 
man talks about the price of it. Forthe purposes I have stated it is 
of inferior quality and dear at any price. 

Mr. KELLEY. How about the Louisiana salt, which is said to be 
the purest the world has ever seen, being 99 per cent. of pure chlo- 
ride of sodium ? 

Mr. HATCH. Andstill the Louisiana salt is not used by the pack- 
ers of beef and pork. 

Mr. KELLEY. Because Louisiana has not the capital, or will not 
apply it to the development of the most remarkable salt mine in the 
world. 

Mr. HATCH. That is certainly not the fault of the remainder of 
the fifty millions of people of the United States who do not live in 
Louisiana, If they in Louisiana prefer to raise cotton and sugar to 
making salt, that is their business; and it is not the business of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to force upon the balance of the peo- 
ple of this country a tax upon salt in order to protect the sugar and 
cotton interests in Louisiana. 

Mr. KELLEY. If you please, I said this, that if you will properly 
protect the industry, capital will develop that great Southern salt 
field and give you cheaper and better salt than you have ever yet 
had. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is very true, so far as the purity of the 
Louisiana salt is concerned. The gentleman has admitted that the 
| salt mine, and we have only one there, is the purest salt in the 
world. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is unparalleled in the world. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And but one family owns it, and that one 
family did not have the capital to work that salt mine until of late. 
They are now working it, and it is being rapidly developed, under 
your high protective tariff, for the benefit of one family in the State 
of Louisiana, 

Mr. HATCH. Iwill print in this connection a table kindly fur- 
nished me by the eminent statistician of the Agricultural Department, 
showing the importation of Turk’s Island salt, ground alum salt, 
and foreign salt, that the packer of beef and pork is compelled to 
use. Not only that but all the fisheries of New England are com- 
pelled to use the same kind of salt. Every gentleman who knows 
anything about the fish business of the United States knows that 
every kit of mackerel is packed with this coarse salt, and they can 
not use anything else if they would save their fish. But the inge- 
nuity and the ability of former Representatives from New England 
upon this floor, long years ago, got the fishing interest of New Eng- 
land absolved from the tribute of this salt tax, so that they now 
get their salt with which to pack their fish duty free, and they 
have enjoyed this privilege for ten years, under existing law. But 
the great Mississippi Valley, that produces the cattle and hogs and 
a large part of the wealth of the country, is still obliged to pay that 
| tribute to the 264 salt manufacturers. 
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Imports and exports of salt from 1870 to 1881, inclusive, (compiled from 
records of commerce and navigation. ) 


i 
i 


Imports Domestic exports. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Pounds. 
16, 695, 952 | 
6, 728, 736 
1, 214, 747 | 2, 385, 768 
$1, 783, 184 | 4, 106, 088 
2, 339, 311 1, 772, 792 
1, 807, 587 2, 637, 264 | 
1, 773, 445 | 2, 856, 784 | 18, 
1, 659, 521 | 3, 683, 176 | 20, 1: 
1, 632, 865 | 4, 055, 912 24, 968 
1, 776, 741 2, 447, 760 13, 612 
1, 837, 432 | , 242, 024 | 6, 613 
2, 090, 578 | 2, 545, 480 | 14, 752 


Pounds. 
747, 054, 481 
637, 752, 646 
617, 804, 664 
778, 273, 855 
929, 373, 573 
177, 945 
087, 388 
209, 894 
589, 224 
615, 313 
3, 970, 711 


$1, 442, 835 
1, 254, 001 


Rit Excess of imports over 
Foreign exports. OE OF SHOES © 
exports. 


Quantity Value, Quantity. Value. 


Pounds. 
717, 210, 800 
626, 271, 678 
609, 654, 290 
772, 319, 102 


Pounds. 

13, 147, 729 $42, 714 
15, 948 
1 


$1, 280, 538 
1, 190, § 

1, 181, 836 
1, 732, 410 


4, 752, 232 E 
5, 764, 606 933 
1, 848, 665 , 997 

3, 563, 830 12, 920 924, 036, 951 
6, 804, 795 17, 579 815, 735, 886 
5, 771, 849 7, 993 858, 458, 755 
5, 231, 446 8, 893 892, 295, 

3, 745, 393 4,411 852, 787, 919 
5, 017, 182 6, 816 899, 150, 371 
6, 630, 370 &, 861 956, 098, 317 
8, 017, 531 3,517 | 1, 094, 947, 390 


1. 630, 495 
1, 603, 486 
1, 756, 313 
1, 821, 958 


2, 072, 309 


Imports of salt in 1881, showing countries from which imported. 


Countries. Pounds. Amount. 


2, 394, 540 
2, 470, 903 
395 864 

, 214, 453 

, 501, 790 
16, 683, 048 
5, 131, 355 
358, 400 

5, 964, 298 
, 829, 591 
3, 102, 880 
28, 531, 404 


Danish West Indies... 
France 

Germany . 

England 

Nova Scotia, &o ............ 
Quebec, Ontario, &c 
British West Indies 
Hayti 

Italy 

Mexico aie ts 
Dutch West Indies -. 
Portugal 

Azores, &¢ 

Spain 


10, 360 


96, 103 
1, 142 
132, 738 


7,1 


Other countries sending less than the value of $1,000 each are Denmark, French 
West Indies, Ireland, Gibraltar, British Columbia, British Guiana, Hong-Kong, 
and Cuba. 

J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 

STATISTICAL DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

March 31, 1882. 


And there is another industry which you burden by this tax, the 
great agricultural and stock-raising interests. The gentleman from 
Michigan, | Mr. HoRR, } in the tables which he prints in his speech 
showing the comparative cheapness of Michigan salt, forgets that it 
is a bulky article, a weighty article, and that the cost of transpor- 
tation by rail from the salt-works in Michigan and West Virginia 
and New York is very great. He talks about the price of salt at the 
salt-works. I will print tables from Chicago and Saint Louis and 
Hannibal and Keokuk and Saint Paul showing the average price of 
salt for the last two or three years at the distributing points of the 
Mississippi Valley. It is the cost of transportation that makes it 
dear to the farmer and stock raiser. If you will remove this odious 
restriction from salt we will have, as we had years ago when salt 
was free, piles of it in New Orleans, and every steamer that plies the 
Mississippi River will carry more or less of it at low and very cheap 
rates. 

But the iniquity of this salt tax lies in the fact that these two hun- 
dred and sixty-four manufacturers of salt are really represented by 
three or four, perhaps not to exceed six pools, syndicates, or monop 
olies in the United States; two in Michigan, one in New York, one 
in West Virginia, and probably one in Ohio. I will show that the 
price of salt is fixed not by the manufacturers, not by the amount 
produced, not by the supply and demand; but it is fixed by the pools 
or syndicates representing every single one of these salt-works. 

In this way they are freezing out a great many of these smaller 
manufacturers. They manufacture so much a month, and when 
they find the amount of stock they have on hand they place on it a 


price to suit themselves. And even the manufacturers, except 
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Se 


through these syndicates, have nothing to do with the price fixed 
upon salt from month to month. 

In support of this statement I will read an extract from the testi. 
mony of Duncan Stewart, esq., of Detroit, president of a salt man- 
ufacturing company at Saginaw, Michigan, taken October 15, 1867 
and published in the report of Hon. David A. Wells, special com, 
missioner of the revenue, Executive Documents No. 6 to No. 49, third 
session, Fortieth Congress, page 43: 

Question. Will you please state the present condition of the business of pro- 
ducing salt in the Saginaw salt district ? 

Answer. For the first few years that the business of manufacturing salt jp 
Saginaw was carried on, there were very few people engaged in it who knew 
anything at all about the business, as to how it ought to be managed. 

This left the salt interest laboring under a very great disadvantage. I should 
say that at least one-half of all the money that has been invested in the salt busi. 
ness there has been squandered uselessly and extravagantly, and that the busi 
ness up to last year has paid little or no profit. This has not been owing to any 
disadvantage or defect in the business itself, but is mainly owing to the competi. 
tion which has existed among the manufacturers. There being a large numberof 
manufacturers, and each of them competing in the same market with all the 
others, nineteen-twentieths, perhaps, of all those engaged in the business not hay. 
ing the requisite capital to carry it on, have to throw their salt into the market 
as soon as itis produced. This has, however, been remedied to some extent, 
About 75 per cent. of those engaged in the business now are associated into com.- 
— called the Saginaw Bay Company and the Saginaw Valley Salt Company. 

think there is but about one-quarter of the whole interest outside of these 
associationsnow. The result has been better management, greater unity of action, 
less competition, and better prices. 


In this connection I will also read extracts from a letter written 
by a prominent merchant of Bangor, Maine, addressed to Hon, 
GEORGE W. Lapp, dated February 8, 1882, in which he says: 


At Saginaw 12,000,000 bushels salt were made in 1881. One party told me re 
cently that he made 15,000 barrels per month, ata cost not exceeding 38 cents per 
barrel, including the cost of the barrel, all of which was sold by the pool-master at 
90 cents per barrel—over 50 cents per barrel clear profit, or $7,500 per month clear 
protit. Now every farmer and every packer in the West paid 6 cents per bushel 
or 24 cents per barrel of that profit because of the duty on imported salt. Even 
with salt duty free the Saginaw protit would be 25 cents per barrel, and their 
industry would not suffer. 

My said friend told me that all the sales made at Saginaw were ‘ pooled;" no 
producer sells his salt; all reportmonthly their production ; the pool-master takes 
an account and draws pro rata from each producer, and thereby maintains the price 
at 90 centsper barrel. Every packer of provisions in the West, as well as the Past 
paid about 100 per cent. duty on the salt used to pack provisions for export. This 
reduced the price obtained by the producer just so much. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from eMichigan complained very 
much in that celebrated salt speech of his that nothing new could 
be said upon this subject. Well, it is very hard to say anything new 
upon it. For thirty years the State of Missouri had a representative 
in the Senate of the United States who fought this salt question 
every session of Congress while he was in the Senate, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan may rest assured, and these two hundred and 
sixty-four manufacturers of salt in the United States to-day may rest 
assured, that just so long as Missouri is represented in the Senate of 
the United States or on the floor of this House some one of her rep- 
resentatives will make war upon this unjust and unholy tax. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to read an extract from one of the 
many speeches made by Mr, Benton on the floor of the Senate. In 
1340 he made a speech on this subject, and in summing up he said: 


Mr. Benton said that a salt tax was not only politically but morally wrong; it 
was a species of impiety. Salt stood alone amidst the productions of matur 
without a rival or substitute, and the preserver and purifier of all things. Most 
nations had regarded it as a mystic and sacred substance. Among the heathen 
nations of antiquity, and with the Jews, it was used in the religious ceremony of 
the sacrifices—the head of the victim being sprinkled with salt and water before 
it was offered. Among the primitive Christians it was the subject of divine allu- 
sions and the symbol of purity, of incorruptibility, and of perpetuity. The dis 
ciples of Christ were called ‘‘ the salt of the earth; and no language or meta 
phor could have been more expressive of their character and mission ; pure in 
themselves, and an antidote to moral, as salt was to material corruption. Among 
the nations of the East salt always has been and still is the symbol of friendship 
and the pledge of inviolable fidelity. He that has eaten another's salt has con 
tracted toward his benelactor a sacred obligation, and cannot betray or injure 
him thereafter without drawing upon himself (according to his religious belief) 
the certain effects of the divine displeasure. While many nations have religiously 
regarded this substance, all have abhorred its taxation; and this sentiment, 80 
universal, so profound, so inextinguishable in the human heart, is not to be over 
looked by the legislator. 

Mr. Benton concluded his speech with declaring implacable war against this 
tax, with allits appurtenant abuses of monopoly in one quarter of the Union and ol 
undue advantages in another. He denounced it as a tax upon the entire economy 
of nature and of art, a tax upon man and upon beast, upon life and upon health 
upon comfort and luxury. upon want and superfluity, upon food and upon raiment 
on washing and on cleanliness. He called it a heartless and tyrant tax, as Inexe! 
able as it was omnipotent and omnipresent; a tax which no economy could avoid 
no poverty could shun, no privation escape, no cunning elude, no force resist, D0 
dexterity avert, no curses repulse, no prayers could deprecate. It was a tax whic h 
invaded the entire dominion of human operations, falling with its greatest welsh! 
upon the most helpless and the most meritorious ; and depriving the nation 0! 
benefits intinitely transcending in value the amount of its own product. 1 devote 
myself, said Mr. Benton, to the extirpation of this odious tax and its still mane 
odious progeny, the salt monopoly of the West. I war against them while they 
exist and while I remain on this floor. ‘Twelve years have passed away, two yeats 
more than the siege of Troy lasted, since I began this contest. Nothing dishea ‘ 
ened by so many defeats, in so long a time, 1 prosecute the war with unabated 
vigor; and, relying upon the goodness of the cause, firmly calculate upon witlimar 
and final success. 


In conclusion, I desire to say that I do not envy the position 0 


| some of my political brethren on this side of the House who are de- 


luding themselves with the idea that this tariti-commissionu scheme 
is going to facilitate a revision of the tariff. I believe it to bea par'y 
measure emanating from the other side of this Chamber, 1 ™ 








‘nterest of monopolists, in the interest of high protectionists; and I 
declare to-day my belief that every Democrat who votes for this in- 
iquity will before the close of the Forty-seventh Congress repent that 
act in “sackcloth and ashes.” 

L call it an iniquity, and I wish I could speak of it as I feel about 
t. It is a measure iniquitous in its effects, iniquitous in, its intlu- 
ence upon this House, iniquitous in its influence upon the country, 
and the most cowardly measure, in my judgment, ever introduced 
in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Washington, as a member of 
the Forty-sixth Congress, I was moved to admiration when made 
acquainted with the successful accomplishment of one of the most 
magnilicent feats of ee and mechanical ingenuity of the 
nineteenth century, one that will stand as an enduring record of the 
piality and skill of the distinguished engineer who executed it. 
Colonel Thomas L. Casey, finding that the Washington Monument 
was out of plumb, its foundation insecure, tunneled beneathit, and 
strengthened it, and straightened the superstructure so that he will 
be able to complete the great shaft in accordance with the plans of 
the original designer. But I venture to say that that distinguished 
engineer, with all his skill and ability, could not place under the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee of this House the foun- 
dation of confidence and esteem upon which it formerly rested, nor 
could he plumb it into that perpendicular position necessary to com- 
mand the respect of the House and the country. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN L. CLARDY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 


nthe bill (H. R. No. 4429) to apo the powers and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. CLARDY said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a bill similar to or, it may be, identical with 
the one now pending before the House was considered by the Forty- 
sixth Congress, I was prone to regard it with some disfavor. Itseemed 
to me that the Commissioner of Agriculture did already practically 
discharge the duties which were to be vested by that bill in a sec- 
retary. I did not believe then, nor do I believe now, that the enact- 
ment of a law creating an Executive Department to be known as the 
department of agriculture could in any wise dignify the occupation 
f farming. That useful calling requires no special legislation to 
confirm its title to respectability. Homage to agriculture as the 
most useful of the human arts was the characteristic feature of the 
social life of the heathen nations of classical antiquity, as it has 
been of all historic peoples, and as it will continue to be throughout 
all time. 

If, then, the proposed legislation be desired by the farmers of the 
country it is not for a reason so unsubstantial as that. They com- 
plain not of want of respect for their occupation ; they know the 
strength of their numbers, and they are aware of the respect which 
these very numbers inspire. Their argument in favor of this legis- 
lation is in no manner a sentimental one. Accustomed as they are to 
plain reasoning, they demand it on a plain, practical ground, that 
of utility. When we reflect that, grand as the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country are, they are practically unrepresented in the 
council of the Executive; that the Treasury, the Army, and the 
Navy have a voice in the Cabinet with regard to all matters which 
more or less closely affect their sphere and welfare; that other 
branches of the Administration have a like privilege, and that it 
may be, and sometimes is, used by them in a manner hostile to the 
best interests of the largest class of our producers, we can appre- 
ciate the reasonableness of the demand made for the passage of this 

Nu, 

The gravity of the transportation question is well known to the 
country, but nevertheless it is a fact, although an incongruous one, 
that the farmers and merchants, the two classes of our population 
who are principally exposed to the exactions of monopolists, are 
powerless to convey on a question of such momentous import even 

ie worl of advice or protest directly to the Executive through an 
accredited representative. Neither the agriculturist nor the mer- 

fant can make himself heard in the Cabinet of the nation through 
“ Tepresentative especially versed with his wants and aims. ‘True 
‘Cis that he may now and then tind a willing ear; that promises for 
‘he amelioration of his condition may readily be held out to him; 
iit efforts even may be made toward the protection of his interests ; 
wut all such promisee and efforts may prove fruitless in the end for 
we Want of a voice possessed of the authority and the ability to 
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enunciate distinctly, intelligently, and pointedly his reasonable 
demands and expectations. 

Therefore, then, the necessity for the creation of an eighth depart- 
ment of the Government; and it might be appropriate if this de- 
partment were known not alone as the department of agriculture 
but as that of agriculture and commerce, or, to adopt the suggestion 
contained in the substitute of the gentleman from West Virginia, 
[Mr. KENNA, ] the department of industries. Recognizing fully the 
importance of cominerce, the second factor in our national prosperity, 
I deem it but right to link its interests with those of agriculture, 
its natural ally. As regards all essential points, there can be but a 
thorough harmony between agriculture and commerce. The pros- 
perity of the one is dependent on that of the other. Why should 
they then not be represented in the Cabinet ,conjointly ? A secre- 
tary of industries would alike be hailed with joy by the farmer as by 
the merchant, for in his appointment the one as well as the other 
would see a guarantee that henceforth the Government meant to 
bestow more attention upon purely economical problems. 

The solution of the transportation problem and the regulation of 
the tariff are questions paramount to all the hollow clamor which 
has for years bee raised before the country by false issues, and if 
Congress will now pass the pending bill, or, what would still be bet- 
ter, in my opinion, the substitute of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, it seems to me that an important step would be made in the 
direction of a lasting eradication of some of the worst sores which 
are now incrusted upon our body-politic. Give to the country a sec- 
retary of industries, and you will at once give an impetus to and pro- 
vide the means for a more comprehensive study of our economical 
situation, and thereby exercise a far-reaching and beneficent intlu- 
ence upon our future legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that if I had any doubts as 
to the propriety of the proposed legislation I should nevertheless 
defer to the judgment of the twenty-five million farmers who are 
urging its enactment, and give it my cordial support. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPE ECH 
ALFRED M. SCALES, 


OF 


HON. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. SCALES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: | have listened attentively to this debate, in the 
hope that I would hear some valid reason assigned by some one of 
the many who have spoken why this bill should become a law. I 
represent in a great degree an agricultural people. What estate I 
have consists mainly in lands and the capital employed in their 
cultivation, and I stand ready at all times to advocate and support 
to the extent of my ability any and all propositions which promise 
to promote this great interest. But after the most patient hearing 
the only reason given so far by any one is that by making it a de- 
partment and placing it under a Cabinet officer you dignify agricult- 
ure and those engaged init. It does not give the farmer any ad- 
ditional advantages. It will not increase the supply, the variety, 
or the value of the seed distributed. It will not give him any fuller 
or more accurate information. It will not increase the number of 
agricultural reports sent out. 

But it will increase largely the expenses of the Government. It 
will multiply the number of officers, increasing the salaries of some, 
and making new places for others. It will substitute for a bureau, 
now comparatively tree from the influence of politics, a department 
whose head is to become the political adviser of the President. You 
dignify him, not the farmer; and the danger is that while the Agri- 
cultural Bureau will not be the gainer the new dignity and power 
conferred will be prostituted to political and partisan purposes. 

What the farmers most need are a reduction of their taxes, cheap 
transportation for their products, a stable currency within their reach 
upon proper security, and just andequal laws. They ask no more and 
they will besatistied with no less. Now, what has been done, or likely 
to be done, to meettheir wants? I call the attention of the House and 
the country to the fact that out of a number of bills having for their 
object the accomplishment of these very purposes only oue within 
the last six years has become a law, and that was the reduction of the 
tobacco tax, passed in May, 1880, and mainly by Democratic votes. 
In December, 1878, the gentleman from Texas | Mr. REAGAN ] reported 
from the Committee on Commerce a bill which regulated freights 
and cheapened transportation on railroads. This bill passed a Dem- 
ocratic House by a vote of 139 to 104, was sent toa Republican Senate, 
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and was there smothered in committee. That bill has been introduced 
again at this session, discussed in committee, but I fear will never be 
allowed to get out of it. Time and again have bills been introduced 
and amendments offered to reduce the taxes on tobacco and spirits, 
and time and again have they failed, although it has been practically 
demonstrated that a reasonable reduction would add to rather than 
diminish the revenue, 
duced abolishing the whole revenue system, with all its taxes and 
abominations. 

I believed that the whole could be dispensed with, and yet there 
would be revenue enough raised from customs duties, judiciously 
laid, to provide for all the expenses of the Government, including 
the sinking fund. Others, out of great caution, preferred that the 


| his home to find it almost in ruins. 


disabled. 
At this session several bills have been intro- 


doubt it will be done, and as usual the interest of the farmer will be 
disregarded. He was among the first to go to war in defense of hig 
section and the last to surrender. When it was over he returned to 
His home no longer afforded 
shelter; his fences were laid waste, his tools scattered, and his stock 
He is without money and his neighbors cannot help him, 


He applies to the banks. He has nothing but land, and he offers 


| that, and is told that however good the security may be, and how- 


ever much they might be disposed to accommodate him, the law of 
Congress forbids any accommodation upon landed security. There 
is no relief for him here, and if he finds it he must seek elsewhere, 


| The same prohibition exists to-day as it did then, and the banks are 


tax on tobacco should be reduced to 8 cents per pound, and spirits | 


to 50 cents per gallon, aggregating on all the different subjects of 
taxation a reduction equal to about seventy millions of dollars. 
reduction was recommended by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
indorsed by its chairman, and would, beyond all controversy, have 
passed the House as the best compromise that could be made. 
Just and reasonable measure was defeated. How ? 
after debate? No, sir; it never got into the House, but by the ae- 


still shut to the farmer. 
All these things and more the farmers have submitted to without 


| a murmur for eighteen years, and when it is proposed to remedy 


This | 


these evils and redress these wrongs, the reply is that it does not 
suit the Republican party just now, but in lieu of this we will ele- 


| vate the Agricultural Bureau into a department, we will elevate the 


This | 
By the House, | 


tion of a Republican caucus, not because there was any fear of a de- | 
ficiency in the public Treasury to meet all its engagements, for we | 


are assured by the distinguished chairman of Ways and Means that 


after all the engagements are met there will still be a surplus this | 


year of $150,000,000. 


To this caucus, the Republican chairman, and | 


those on his side who acted with him, surrendered their judgments, | 


and the people, without good cause, must suffer on and bear yet a 
while longer these heavy burdens. Let us examine and see what 
these burdensare. From and including the year 1863, the aggregate 
amount of the internal revenue collected out of the people of this coun- 
try is $2,507,357,366.28, and for the year 1881, $135,264,385.51. 

Thus in nineteen years the amount of revenue paid to the General 
Government was more than one-sixth of the whole assessed taxable 
value in 1881 of all the real and personal property of the thirty-eight 
States of this Union; andthe amount paid in the year 1881 is more than 
twice as much as the taxes paid by allthe States in the same year for 
State purposes. I call special attention to amounts paid by the fol- 
lowing States during the last year, as showing still more clearly the 
weight of these taxes: 
California 
Tilinois ... 

Indiana... 

Kentucky . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New Jersey... 

New York 

North Carolina .. 

Seas oie u 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee - . . 
WEED daehks seks <n 


- $3, 613, 391 


2, 483, 463 


1, 787, 275 

6, 470, 349 

6 4, 876, 676 
. 17, 233, 268 
2, 476, 440 

- 19, 295, 836 
7, 669, 214 


This tax amounts for North Carolina to a tax of more than $1.50 for 
every man, woman, and child, white and black, in North Carolina. 
More than half ofthe population are women. That would make over 
$3 per head for every man in the State; and then, if you estimate 
those under age and the insolvents among the males who pay no tax, 
you will find that the tax paid by the State of North Carolina is 
about $6 per head to every tax-payer. This gives us some idea of 
the immense drain upon the people of this country. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no justification for this tax; it should be | 


abolished or greatly reduced. The farmers feelitdeeply. All classes 
feel it to be oppressive. It is impossible to take that much money 
every year from the business interests and industries of the country 
without seriously crippling them. 
the whole’system is odious; it grew up in the necessities of war, and 
with the return of peace it should be swept away. Let us abolish this 
whole system. Let us strike these shackles from the limbs ef the 
farmer. Let him make and manufacture his own tobacco. 
make his grain and fruit and convert them as he pleases under the 


1, 146, 764 | 


Not only is this tax onerous, but | 


2, 699, 681 | 


| 


Commissioner into a Cabinet officer, we will dignify the farmer, 
Concede the dignity and then place that in one scale and the cost 
in the other. The dignity and respect consist alone in making the 
bureau a department and the Commissioner, who is now contined to 
the business of his bureau, to a Cabinet officer who is to become one 
of the political advisers of the President. His humbler duties will 
too often be lost sight of in his absorption of weightier matters. He 
must consider and decide upon the respective claims of stalwarts and 
half-breeds to the patronage of the party. He must decide how the 
Garfield men, as they fall one by one to make place for stalwarts, can 
best be reconciled so asto make the party harmonious. He must dig- 
nify and make respectable Mahoneism and repudiation in Virginia, 
and harmonize if possible with professed honesty elsewhere. He must 
encourage prohibition in some of the States and frown upon it in 
others. He must look after the frauds committed by high officials 
in the Post-Office Department, the irregularities in the Treasury De- 
partment, and so manage it thatthe Republican party is not injured. 
He must insist upon a free vote and a fair count in elections, and 
see that it is practiced only when the Republican party is benetited. 
When he does all this and more of a similar character he will be 
admirably qualified to look with an impartial and non-partisan eye 


| upon the wants of the great agricultural interest of the country. 
| In less than five years the expenses of such a department will not 
| be less than $15,000,000, and this must be paid mainly by the farmers. 


These aresome of the disadvantages. Whatare the gains? Nothing 
but dignity. Can the people be thus deceived? Will dignity dis- 
charge their debts, pay their taxes, or feed their hungry children? 
No, sir; they will not be deceived, they want practical relief. They 
ask for bread and you give them a stone; for fish, and you give them 
a serpent. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM CULLEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882. 





Let him | 


saine protection from the General Government that is extended te | 


other industries. Call off your spies, your overseers, and detectives. 
Make the farmer a free man and let him alone; he asks no more; and 
his sturdy patriotism, his love of liberty, his political virtue, his in- 
dependenec of spirit, and his strong arm and honest heart will still 
preserve and bless our Union, 

Again, at this session of Congress we were called upon to revise the 
tariff now so oppressive and unjust. 
that it should be revised and modified; and yet instead of doing that 


ourselves, as required by the Constitution, we remit it to an inde- | 


pendent, irresponsible outside commission, and pay them to do what 
we ourselves are paid for and expected todo. In this way, in my 
judgment, revision is postponed for years. By this revision we could 
have reduced the duty on blankets, hats, shoes, the steel and iron in 


the trace-chains, hoes, axes, carts, wagons, and all the implements of | 


g, so as greatly to reduce their cost, but the majority has said 
it must go to a commission, and to a commission it will go in spite 
of the protest of the farmer. He must wait. 


farming 


Again, it is proposed to recharter the national banks, and I have no | 


Every man in Congress admits | 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agricalture— 

Mr. CULLEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The purpose of this bill is clearly expressed in the 
title. It is to enlarge and elevate the present Department of Agri- 
culture, making it an Executive Department of the Government, 
giving it a broader field and better facilities fordeveloping the agn- 
cultural resources of the country. The importance of this great 1D- 
terest cannot well be overrated, whether viewed in the light of the 
numbers engaged in agricultural pursuits, the vastness of the capital 
employed, or the value of the products of its varied industries. _Any 
| large class of citizens engaged in industrial pursuits and whose labor 
| is constantly adding to the national wealth is justly entitled to the 
consideration of Congress, and its business to the fostering care ot 
the Government to an extent not incompatible with the general 
good. It is believed that this end can best be attained by making 
| the department an executive one, thus giving the agriculturists 0! 
the country a representative in the executive council, There seems 
to be great unanimity of sentiment in regard to the proposed meas- 
ure. From all parts of the country, especially from the more strictly 
agricultural sections, the people demand it. Societies, State ane 
| national, have asked for it with the belief that their request 15% 
reasonable one and in the interest of the great body of producers. 

It is conceded that agriculture is the foundation of national wealth. 
The numbers engaged in its various branches are greatly in excess 
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of those engaged in any other calling. In 1870, of the twelve and | disseminated bythe department. Itselevation would provea further 
q-half millions of people having any calling or employment, nearly | stimulus to renewed exertion in the line of practical and scientitic 


6,000,000 were set down as farmers or farm laborers. On the same 
hasis of calculation there are now more than 8,000,000 of this class. 
Including the families of these farmers there are more than 25,000,000 
people directly dependent on agriculture. Besides these there are 
ostimated to be 5,000,000 persons interested or engaged in garden- 
ing or small culture, or a total of 30,000,000 directly engaged in 
agriculture—three-fifths of the whole population. - 

The productiveness of our soil, the genial climate of our country 
asa whole, and the great variety of products cause some to think 
agriculture needs but little help from science or Government. The 
more considerate, who have practical knowledge of the subject, have 
long since given up that idea asa fallacy. It is true that we excel 
other nations in productive capacity per capita, but it is also true 
that this is largely due to the new areas of virgin soil brought under 
cultivation from year to year. Europe, for several years, has had a 
production of scarcely 16 bushels to each unit of population, while 
the United States has produced more than three times that propor- 
tion. But without the aid of science applied to agriculture it is 
not to be presumed that such difference can be perpetuated. More 
than 50 bushels to each inhabitant is a supply unequaled in cereal 
production. Even the crop of 1831, cut short nearly 25 per cent. by 
drought, afforded nearly 40 bushels per capita. : 

The aggregate value of the cereal crops of last year is greater 
than usual and is estimated for 1881 as follows: 





Price per | 


Cereals. beahal: Value 
Cents. 
Cet. <s0ns dec Faee ee enh awteodtedee Co gacieadet amade 63.6 | $750, 482, 170 
Wheat. ...carccsabucsacs ecb eemneneias octet wees esos 119.0} 453,790, 427 
Oath. «<< caadestaredeeetnorecesata sien saetaaee re oest 46.4 | 193, 189, 970 
Barley .ccccc cccccccccewcsesccssdscscescovccesseccessess 82.3 33, 862, 513 
Boe.” ..snntticinncaee ia tuamee me Ree eeeet REA ya eent et au bens 93.3 | 19,327, 415 
adie . . sesechivdsetethedekeasbeistaseanne io. 86. 5 8, 205, 705 
Total cos cdcisncsceR ek I BRE aici | 1, 467, 858, 200 


Other crops and secondary products, like butter, meat, &c., will 
swell the aggregate value of farm products to something like $3,500,- 
000,000, But when we add the value of the cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
rice, and other crops, and domestic animals, we reach the stupendons 
total of $9,000,000,000, a sum far above the comprehension of the 
human mind. 

The value of agricultural products exported has increased from 
$21,000,000 in 1820 to $729,000,000 in 1881, and while they consti- 
tuted four-fifths of all exports sixty years ago, to-day they constitute 
five-sixths of all exports of merchandise. Cotton then constituted 
six-tenths of all agricultural products; now breadstutts and food pro- 
luets have assumed the leading position, and together make about 
six-tenths of the immense exportation of the present era. In 1881 
their values were as follows: 

Breadatalls :..s0.sccvdcannnbhsokes Ken us dhia hee ebasensssS65<eennewe san $270, 332, 519 
Provisions . as os 151, 528, 216 
CO ooo cick dsveddwipn seks tuvewaus cbavcbvaydadesssdbahedabewensa’ 247, 695, 746 


The direct products of agriculture constitute about two-thirds of 
the value of all of our national industries. But there is a close alli- 
ince between many of our manufacturing industries and agriculture. 
Since 1830 the amount of cotton used in our home manufactures has 
increased from 77,759,316 pounds to 793,240,500 pounds in 1880. In 
i540 the wool used was 50,808,524, while in 1880 187,616,605 pounds 
were converted into goods, worth $234,587,671. The silk production 
of 1870 was valued at $12,210,662, while that of 1880 was worth 
$34,410,463, and the industry is growing rapidly, as is also the pro- 
luction of leather, boots and shoes, and kindred branches. 

I vive these figures to show in what large proportion agrieulture 
ippears in comparison with any national industry, being double in 
value of products of all other industries combined. We might add 
that in times of depression agriculture is tho asylum for the unfor- 
tunate of all other classes. But it may be argued that agriculture 
is well cared for in the department as it now exists, and that there 
is nO hecessity for the passage of this bill; and yet it will hardly be 
disputed that the interest is of sufficient magnitude to justify it in 
ranking as the equal of any other department. My opinion is that 
the Land Office should be in this department, although this bill does 
notineludeit. The business of the Department of the Interior is too 
large and too varied to be managed with ease by one head. The 
Indian Bureau, with all its perplexities, the Patent Office, with its 
intricacies, the Pension Office, in which is centered the hopes for sus- 
‘tenance of hundreds of thousands of the nation’s defenders, would 
seem! to be enough for one department. 

It does not follow that because agriculture has fared tolerably well 
‘nan inferior department the present arrangement will prove ade- 
quate forfutureneeds. It willnot be disputed that since the organiza- 
uon of the presentdepartment, some fifteen years ago, greater progress 
has been made in agriculture than for any similar period previous to 
such organization. This has been due largely, if not wholly, to more 
concentrated effort, more reliable data, and more scientific knowledge 





research from which great benefits would be derived. 

While our population has increased rapidly and other industries 
have been multiplied, agriculture has more than kept pace with the 
general advancement. New methods, new and ever-improviug farm 
machinery, have greatly broadened the area of cultivation. The 
movement of the crops is now one of the most important questions 
with the American producer and consumer alike. Cheap transpor- 
tation is therefore very properly one of the questions intrusted to 
the Agricultural Department by this bill. It is a question in which 
no large class of citizens is so much interested as are the farmers. 

It is charged that this bill is crude and ill-digested. It is not pre- 
tended that it is perfect, but it is believed that its provisions are 
clear and comprehensive, and cover the whole ground. It has the 
indorsement of many of the best agricultural journals of the country. 
It provides for four bureaus in the department, and these divisions 
seem to be naturaland proper. The bureau of agricultural products 
contemplates the investigation of the crops most profitable in the 
respective localities, soils, &c., and the dissemination of such practi- 
cal and scientific information as shall be thus collected, together 
with seeds and plants. The burean of animal industry, including 
the protection, growth, and use of all domestic animals, and the best 
means of preventing or exterminating all contagious and infectious 
diseases, is of the first importance. Millions of dollars annually are 
lost to American farmers through the loss of cattle, swine, and other 
animals, for which science and: persevering investigation may reason- 
ably be expected to discover remedies. 

The bureau of lands, which includes forestry, is a growing neces- 
sity. There is much of the remainder of the public domain about 
which there are many doubts as to its adaptability to farming or 
grazing purposes, which doubts should be settled by competent au- 
thority before the emigrant is made to experience disappointment 
and loss in consequence of erroneous views as to the capabilities of 
the section. It is conceded that our timber lands are being deci- 
mated at a too rapid rate, and that tree planting must ere long be 
resorted to for actual use as well as to modify the rigors of climate. 
The bureau of statistics is, perhaps, the most important feature of 
the bill. It covers an entensive field, including education, labor, 
and wages, markets and prices, the transportation of crops and live 
stock, sources of raw material for manufactures, &e. In fact, it con- 
templates the collection of information on all subjects and matters 
having relation, directly or indirectly, to agriculture and animal in- 
dustry. I think the purposes sought can best be attained through a 
department distinctively agricultural, and that such department 


should rank as the equal in dignity with any other department of 


the Government. 

I think this bill should pass, because.I am satisfied the intelligent 
agriculturists of the country desire it. It will not be questioned 
that the farmers of the country as a class are the best citizens of the 
Republic. For industry, morality, and intelligence, in regard to their 
business and current events, no very large class of people can fairly 
be compared with them. Their numbers, intelligence, wealth, and 
productive energy should, and I have no doubt will, command the 
respect of Congress. The measure asked by them will not materially 
increase expenses, while the creation of a Cabinet officer represent- 
ing that great interest would be a merited tribute to the class of 
citizens which, more than all others, contribute to the national 
wealth and industrial prosperity. For these and many other reasons 
I am in favor of the passage of this bill. 


National-bank Charters. 


SPEECH 
OF 
LEWIS BEACH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 

Mr. BEACH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that the discussion upon this bill, 
like that on the tariff commission and other bills to which I might 
refer, has traveled wide of the issue. 

The proposition before the House isa simple one. It certainly 
does not require the elaborate display of figures and the extended 
argument to which we have been treated. The spinning of fine 
theories and discussion of abstract points are quite unnecessary. 
The question is, above all others, a practical one; and a very brief 
examination of the facts is required to direct a safe and intelligent 


| vote. 
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Within the next ten months the charters of three hundred and 
ninety-three of the national banks will lapse by limitation of time. 
In the absence of the legislation proposed by this bill each of these 
banks must die. Death means dissolution; and dissolution means 
liquidation; and liquidation means settlement. In other words, each 
bank nrust close its doors, collect in its assets, and pay its liabilities. 

Such a dissolution of the banks at this time will, in my opinion, 
work wide-spread injury and distress. The country to-day is in a 
critical condition. Iwas about to say, we are on the verge of another 
crisis. The poor crops of last year in conjunction with overtrading 
have thrown the balance of trade against us and the result is now 
manifest. Europe isdraining us of our gold. The greatspeculation 
for the last two years in railroad building—unequaled in the history 
of any country—has contributed its weight tothe present condition 
of things. The new railroads, unable to float their securities, have 
been forced to countermand their orders for rolling-stock. Asanatural 
consequence, the mills and locomotive works are resorting to ‘‘ short 
time,” reducing wages, and discharging their operatives in large 
numbers. Hence dissatisfaction among the workingmen leading to 
‘‘strikes” and “‘lock-outs” which prevail to a greater or less extent 
in many of the prominent manufacturing districts. Industries are 
coming to,astand-still. Projected enterprises have been abandoned ; 
capital is begining to be hoarded; merchants and business men are 
imitating the example of the mariner who reefs his sails in anticipa- 
tion of the coming storm. 

Iam no alarmist, Mr. Speaker, but as I read the signs of the times 
the country is in a state that deserves at our hands the most careful 
consideration, Any man or combination of men or any party that 
would tamper or experiment with the finances of the country or ob- 
struct their facile operation at such atime as this will assume a grave 
responsibility. 

The national-bank system, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against it, has in the past bridged us over serious ditliculties, and 
has given general satisfaction to the people. It possesses the main 
attributes of a sound system. It has uniformity, stability, and re- 
sponsibility. It is, however, by no means perfect and complete. 
There are teatures connected with it which antagonize views I have 
always maintained, and still adhere to, on the question of the cur- 
rency. But, Mr. Speaker, whether it is a good system or a bad one 
is not to the purpose. The question is, in the absence of a better, 
should it be continued? 

1 have given the discussion that has taken place on this tloor fair 
attention, and I am free to say I have failed to find any system sug- 
gested which would be an improvement upon the old. As matter 
of fact, I believe it is conceded on all sides that during the existence 
of the national debt the adoption of any other system is ont of the 
question. If the banks, then, are to continue, why oppose the 
pending bill? The bill bestows no new privileges upon the banks; 
it gives them no rights which they do not already possess. It simply 
clothes them with power to prolong their existence. It permits them 
to take out a new lease on the same old terms and conditions. It is 
purely an “enabling” act, and its sole purpose is to guard against 
the disturbance which the business interests of the country might 
otherwise sufier. 

I repeat, Mr. Speakear, why oppose the bill? Cui bono? What 
good willcome of it? I have watched the debate with great care 
tor an answer to this query, and about the only one that has been 
given by the opponents has been that they are opposed upon princi- 
ple to the national banks, and are not going to help them along. 
But the gentlemen fail to understand that it is the people who are 
to be benefited by the passage of the bill, not the banks. I do not 
believe that the banks care much for the bill. If they do they have 
not shown it. It has been observed by the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. BLAND] that we iind in the box no petitions or memorials from 
the banks favoring the bill; nor are they represented here by agents 
or lobbyists. So tar as my experience goes, and I have no doubt my 
own is that of the other members of this House, the banks are 
supremely indifferent to the fate of this bill. They may possibly 
entertain a feeling of pride for their old institutions, or the ofiicers 
and directors may have a personal interest in the event of a reorgan- 
ization becoming necessary. None of the banks, however, in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, have intimated even 
this much to me, by letter or otherwise. 

In view of these facts, which are significant, it is quite possible 
that many of the banks will refuse the privileges of this bill. It 
may be they prefer to go into liquidation. It is claimed that they 
can now sell their bonds at a high premium, divide their surplus 
among the stockholders, reorganize under the State laws, and make 
us much if not more money than they do under the present system. 
It any considerable number of them should do this it will result in 
a serious contraction of the currency, and we all know what that 
means, 

In the district which I represent there are fifteen national banks, 
with a capital of $2,775,500 and a surplus of $485,593. Their loans 
and discounts, according to the last authentic statement I have at 
hand, amounted to $4,501,681.02. 

If this bill fails to pass, these banks would, upon the objection ofa 
single shareholder, have to go into liquidation. It is undoubtedly 





true that new banks to take their place would be organized at once, 
and in many instances by the same shareholders. 


But the banks 
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starting afresh would have no surplus. It would take years to ac- 
cumulate it, and during this time the people would have a dimin- 
ished security for their deposits. The old national banks, with a 
surplus of nearly a half million of dollars, would certainly he 
stronger and safer than the new banks with no surplus at all. ~ 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have a still more important reason to urge in 
behalf of this bill. From the statement I have made it appears that 
the banks in the district I represent have in loans and discounts over 
four anda half millions of dollars. These loans have been made in a 
large measure to farmers who are frequently forced by bad crops to 
renew their discounts from quarter to quarter, extending sometimes 
over years before finally paid. The banks are carrying them along. 
Let the banks be forced into liquidation by a failure to passthis billand 
every farmer in the district who has been relying upon the banks for 
accommodations will be sorely distressed. The full extent of the 
injury done to this class can hardly be appreciated by those unac- 
quainted with their peculiar circumstances. I am satisfied from my 
own knowledge that it would bring disaster and ruin on avery large 
number, 

I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, addressed myself to the bill as it came 
from the hands of the committee. Various amendments have been 
otiered, some of them worthy of support, while others are visionary 
and open to serious objection. The tate of these amendments is a 
foregone conclusion, and I can see no propriety in discussing them. 
I must, however, express my regret that a bill so harmless as the 
pending one, and so urgently demanded by the business interests of 
the country, and which, standing by itself, would doubtless receive 
the almost unanimous vote of this House, should be ridered with 
amendments which open the door to a wide discussion and lead to a 
waste of the public time. The relief sought for by these amend- 
ments could be more properly obtained by independent legislation 
or by amendment to the general bank law. I consider its introduc- 
tion in this debate as ill-timed and unnecessary 


ae 


Tariff and Revenue Laws. 


SPEECH 
OF 
LOWNDES H. DAVIS, 
MISSOURI, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Thursday, May 4, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (IL. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of # 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri, said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: L[ eppose this bill simply because I tavora revision 
of the tariff, and I am satisfied its whole purpose is to delay such 
revision. 

The consideration passing between the people and the government 
of a nation isthe yielding up by the governed of a part of their nat- 
ural rights in return for a guarantee on the part ot the government 
that they shall enjoy immunity from oppression and injustice. 

The reciprocal duties and obligations of the parties to a national 
compact being thus generally detined, it becomes manifest that the 
primal and paramount dnty of all free governments resides in a proper 
protection of all their citizens from every form of injustice and in- 
equity, whether arising from combinations of capitalists, threatening 
their pecuniary interests, or from conspirators engaged in attempts 
to subvert their political liberties. 

So we reach the conclusion that all free government rests on dele- 
gated power, and all good government consists in the proper distri- 
bution and exercise of this power. 

Let us consider for amoment the conditions essential to the proper 
distribution and exercise of this power. 

To insure a wise and just administration of governmental powers 
every department, legislative, judicial, and executive, must be ab- 
solutely untrammeled by class or personalinterests. They must be 
entirely beyond the control of cliques or combinations of men formed 
for the purposes of personal aggrandizement, because the functions 
of government extend to the welfare of the whole people, which 
invariably conflicts with the interests of classes. 7 

It becomes, then, a matter of primary importance to cradicate from 
among a free people everything that partakes of class interests, In 
order that all public measures may be taken in the interests of the 
whole country; for while powerfu) class interests exist it is certain 
the general interests will proportionately suffer. And it is also cer- 
tain no nation can profitably exist whose aims fall short of securing 
to the majority of its people the highest attainable benefits consist- 
ent with the rights of all. The Old World is populous with the mis- 
ery and ruin wrought by ages of conflict between class and pepular 
interests. 














Is there no danger menacing our own country from this source? 


If there be, let us profit by the experience of older nations. But 
where shall we seek for the source of this danger? Surely not in 
the direction of a landed aristocracy, such as dominates other na- 
tions. No; but there are aristocracies as inimical to the interests 
of a people as any that claim the soil. Commercial monopolists are 
as much to be dreaded as landed monopolists. There is no differ- 
ence in principle between a man who controls the soil of a nation 
and him who controls its wealth and commercial enterprises. In 
either case it is a monopoly ; in either case a class interest is created 
alike oppressive and injurious to the people at large. 
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Center two-thirds of the wealth of the country in the hands of a | 


few men, and the balance of the population is entirely at their 
merey. Are we not rapidly drifting into this fatal vortex? How 
otherwise happens it that there should be a powerful clique of mo- 
nopolists in our midst seeking to perpetuate the high protective 
tariff heresy, which is practically nothing more than an impudent 
piece of class legislation intended to protect a few manufacturers in 
amonopoly of their products; an unjust, oppressive system whereby 
the poor are made poorer and the rich richer? 

The principle of a protective tariff is simply the taxing of one 
man to keep up the business of another. It is a process of extortion 
practiced by the favored manufacturer, whereby the public is com- 
pelled to pay him a higher price for his goods than they can be pur- 
chased for in the open markets of the world. And be it remembered 
that the difference between their value in the open market and the 
price the consumer is compelled to pay for them at home goes not 
always into the national Treasury to benefit the whole people, but 
into the private purse of the manufacturer to swell his hoard, and, 
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Serap-iron, cast. . gaseeivhupeecen seresatnnees : ae 42.52 per cent 
| Serap-iron, wrought ......................- acccvocescccncccccees GAGS Por cont. 
Weood-screws, 2 Inches. .......cccccces cncccccccccccnscsccccsouce 52.94 per cent 
| Wood-serews, less than 2 inches.........-. saa iesecaetuunan 62.88 per cent. 
Squares, marked on one side............... eSneasaewnsveesese .. 60.00 per cent, 
SquUAres, Gl OUNOF...... 2.2... nnccnccecsccccccces : weseessee-- 90.00 per cent. 
lron wire, not less than No. 16.........-----..-. osecqeees ...... 65.36 per cent. 
PEON WANG: FOOU Rs cic a asnn ded esbuseesstruvny ent sacdeksuadess ae . 62.78 per cent. 
WATO TODO s oo.cn ced ecscawsscescvusaced dcvaceseecensveses poses ane 58.90 per cent 
Wrought steam and gas tubes......-.. iegn bukcevonsaceces --..... 78.28 per cent. 
Cutlery. .... Sectediae Penaates awaesheeuvaeneanboaine wae -...--.. 50.00 per cent. 
Files, exceeding 10 inches.......... ..........- Leqenaaaceee . 56.23 per cent. 
Steel, in ingots, not exceeding7 cents per pound.......... eeeeee. 43.55 per cent, 
Needles for knitting or sewing machines..............-..--.. 47.05 per cent. 
Steel rails....... Aichi TL adhe ekegiwensiNceennesedweaesdawse 104.90 per cent. 
Steel rails made in part of steel.........2.........------------ .. 45.00 per cent. 
ROGER Gy ayn ceacee an cawcctescses gs cceasseccansecennssex 42.78 per cent 
Steel wire less than No. JG. ...... 2... ... enc cccs cc ceccccccccccces 42.53 per cent. 
Manufactures of steel... ... 1... cs cece cc cccnccccnnccvencccscccces 45.00 per cent. 
Lead, in pigs and bars... ............2 cece ee cence ceeeeeeees 56.60 per cent. 
ee nth Gaby ccswaacesesaeesun ... 55.01 per cent. 
Marble, not exceeding 2 inches thick...................--..2.... 80.20 per cent 
PE NOM in cdwhdiandenguadawiGannsos ycecsdcwnccdes 66.74 per cent. 
Marble, white statuary brocatella ....................-.-. -...-.. 56.14 per cent. 
Marble, manufactures, not otherwise provided for..............-. 50.00 per cent. 
Mats, screens, hassocks, and rugs............-...-..---.--++-+- . 45.00 per cent. 
Mineral or medicinal water .............ccscscccccsacsccccccccccs 61.27 per cent. 


it necessary, to enable him to purchase the continuance of the pre- | 


rogative to extort from the public. 
Can it fora moment be contended that the enactment of a prohib- 
itive tariff law, such as that with which we are burdened, and which 


ceeps dutiable articles from our markets, and consequently excludes 
keeps dutiable articles from our markets, and consequent]; ludes | 


revenue from our Treasury, for the benefit of a class, is a wise and 


just exercise of its powers by the nation that sanctions it? Is it not | 


a gross infringement of the rights of the whote people that one por- 


tion of them should be taxed to protect the ‘nterests of any other | 


portion? For, I repeat, this protective tariff scheme is nothing but 


a system of indirect taxation, levied on the consumer by the mannu- | 


facturer for his own personal benefit. It is the tribute which the 
people pay to the manufacturer, and a tribute, too, which, if con- 
tinued for the next quarter of a century, will concentrate the wealth 
of the country in the hands of a few capitalists. 

Taxes for ‘revenue only” should be a fundamental principle of 
popular government. Whatis ‘“ more than this cometh of evil,” and 
the avaricious monopolist cannot too soon take counsel of wisdom 
and profit by its profound admonitions. This protective-tariff doc- 
trine can be vindicated by no clause in the Constitution and by no 
principle of justice; indeed it is diametrically opposed to the spirit 
and teachings of both, and can be defended by nothing save an inordi- 
nate spirit of greed. Every citizen should stand equal before the law, 
and the burdens of the Government should be distributed according 
to the ability to pay them. The farmer should be taxed only for the 
support of the Government, and so with the manufacturer, and not 
one class for the benetit of another. Is this the case under our pres- 
ent tariff system? That we may understand whether this is so or 
not we give a list of a few articles and the tax or tariff imposed on 
the same, as follows: 














Cotton, plain bleached, valued 20c. per square yard........-..---- 45.51 per cent. 
Cotton, not bleached, valued 16c...............------------00- 48.89 per cent. 
Cotton, printed, over 100 threads to square inch....@.--.------- . 58.09 per cent. 
Cotton, printed, over 200 threads to square inch....-........----- 55.64 per cent. 
Cotton, nusiin shirtings and lappets.............-...-+-+++------ 53.62 per cent. | 
Spool thread, 100 yards per spool..................---+--s00-- e .34 per cent. | 
Spool thread, 200 yards per spool..................ee- eee eeeeeeees 76.08 per cent. | 
Thread yarn, 446. OF 1606 POP POUNA.... 2.000 ccecccenuccsecsceesee 47.84 per cent. | 
lhread yarn, not exceeding 60c. per pound............--------.-- 59.36 per cent. | 
Thread yarn, not exceeding 80c. per pound............-..222-206. 62.88 per cent. | 
Thread yarn, over 80c. per sound Tien kteenasdee nekh senses sok 53.95 per cent. | 
Plate-glass : { 
24x30 and not above 24x60 inches.............scccccseeseseceess 58.43 per cent. | 
REID RR ok CN Gar dt wesc aduwis nadine naseenweeads 103.18 per cent. | 
Rough or fluted, above 24x30 inches...............-..---++---+- 45.08 per cent. | 
Window-glass, common, unpolished: 
WORE cri weeeen Miers ones aebaseankeseddes 6cswsgidsveceewasesests 59.47 per cent. | 
SRKORs <pcaaseebdn ig hinnks CUiWibiab sas Craodhuw SaeaEseadneseenee 71.88 per cent. | 
MOR UES Tas stig tds wactaladectedd <6 eu ohanthetahgsekwteebereics 78.92 per cent. | 
RIT RR ooo cas aig nc cwaguntaaiesanadenthecddves oe Nara wes iss 78.73 per cent. | 
Silver-leaf, in packages of 500 leaves........-..----+-seeeeeeeeeee 92.67 per cent. 
<TR E, MNES Sos sonia Gute seko~ 46 Whee eecedscwetsev sees’ e . 58.26 per cent. 
Hair-cloth seatings, 18 inches Wido...........--.++-eeeeeeeeeeeees 59.02 per cent. | 
Hair-cloth, over 18 inches Wide..............22.-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 66.50 per cent. | 
Band and IE eee anee Cicensdeensienec8enden oheees ees theres 52.06 per cent. | 
EINE, WERE CMON Oooo oz chin sv deaeaccdtcareeddcocsicocscasaees 65.27 per cent. | 
DOD IGGN I Co 3 a TER nce ce ucsaadeadaesdneneca 58.71 per cent. | 
Bar-iron . 46.72 per cent. | 
Boiler-plates 43.88 per cent. | 
Cables and cable-chains ...........ccccccccccnccccccccesccssescces 52.78 per cent. | 
Cut-nails and MNS 655s 4.6 a0 Sie bce Seen wassivarsasdecasisondceessss 45.68 per cent. | 
SANGIN opie caw de cdcakidacdeteavwedecwedsséess 51.80 per cent. | 
Chains, halter and trace..........ccccccscccecccccesceccensccecess 57.13 per cent. | 
Chains, less than 2 inch ..............--ccccccccceccceccceeceeeces 55.55 per cent. 
SEMIN 2 C8 oie daa 3s abana bun cduwesevcesee cecacssceacnbaveceouss 50.00 per cent. 
REGION AMM fad Bas COU. Gaduch wastes edews binbskanddecwcsdeeeagen 42.68 per cent. | 
MOU TN i ir ta de Ak She hi gre sds a cateungaee ease eceuvan 41.18 per cent. | 
Jvon, rolled and hammered, not otherwise DONFIBNE: 22.65 eecs ewes 49.82 per cent. | 





Oil-cloths, valued at over 50 cents per square yar 
Allother oil-cloths and water-proofs, not otherwise provided for 
Oil: 


45.00 per cent. 
45.00 per cent. 





Vegetable, fixed or expressed, bay or laurel........ 114.52 per cent 
COB OUE 6 ooscscsadney 1encdSedapdence Re einencesenescsdaene aeus 98.10 per cent. 
CR as soos Cua Nanannngsheeeres beehecesssaedessiorenexiess --- 141.24 per cent. 
Olive salad, in bottles or flasks ...........-.......--2------ ---- 52.77 per cent. 
Vegetable, volatile or essential, bay leaves........-.........--- 305.88 per cent. 
NOU 5 sce karena osama setts cedacncesevatectenasdapswananasas « .-. 95.58 per cent 
Fruit, ethers, essences, or outs of apples, pears, &c ............ 140.46 per cent. 
Nitro-benzole or oil of mirbane...................--...--------- 48.16 per cent. 
Other essential oil, not otherwise provided for................ 50.00 per cent 
Rum, bay rum, essences or Oil. ............2.-2- 2. ee eee enone - 181.21 per cent. 
Paints, &c.: 
Lead, dry or ground in oil, red ...................-22----2------ 59.38 per cent. 
Lead, dry or ground in oil, white...............-.2....-222-5--- 50.25 per cent. 
TAGE, oi nes GON eH SeWta tend ienda sochn qeevecdaranhadnsen snes? 69.28 per cent. 
Other dry not otherwise specified ................-22....- 22 eae 44.56 per cent. 
RNIN Gc cin cinkai sek ewacsSeisdewnwesesepuaesaseeederagees'eae 46.45 per cent. 
CONE iden cube cs dccapenivcwas es bayanedhinseacWaadededenvvossuay 70.85 per cent. 
WY AI BEM POO WING 5 wg oo cen ceccscecansnsancnasccecencnes 228.52 per eent. 
POR FINO UNMNIN 5 65 ciciscs sc odisie nce cd succcdwesasseagadqnekadcens cane . 56.26 per cent. 


Repairs on ves 


50.00 per cent, 
Salt, in bulk 


65.29 per cent. 





ROGER, GROLOE HORME OF BOG, «00.00 cccccocsnnvccsessncnccecocscccs 43.39 per cent. 
ite TN 5.0 co dccvcdcvncsoceawresediesececeauseecceses 60.00 per cent. 
Cs COR Caine 25 deseo. cdecnwnscqisesccegnesndedaengdawes renee 46.44 per cent. 
PS MESS nines iWin en 6a ss Op endees sc snpcevacacnneeetanescocanas 50.97 per cent. 
MONO, CORN OR BORNE ci. 2c. 2. ccccewcwscnwoccsscccsssencenascesees 48.29 per cent. 
SVUGROM, TORGO FGM FICO... one ceases ccaes coccessenccececcsccoes - 115.05 per cent 
Stone, rough freestone. ............... 22. e eee eee eee oneness 41.85 per cent. 
Sugar: 
Concentrated molasses sirups.........-.-.-. Sates 62.48 per cent. 
Raw sugar, not above No. 7.................-..---- satweee 53.20 per cent. 
Raw sugar, above No. 7 and not above No. 10.............-.--- 60.79 per cent. 
Raw sugar, above No. 10 and not above No, 18..........-.-..-..- 60.65 per cent. 
Kaw sugar, above No. 13 and not above No. 16.............-..-.- 64.80 per cent. 
Raw sugar, above No. 16 and not above No. 20........--.------- 70.82 per cent. 
FRU ROU DAE OUI ico citinaca dca axnaceeduceedederancheessene 64.01 per cent. 
Sugar candy and confectionery..........--....-.....200+--- . 126.74 per cent. 
WN a hace Soak be CE deakubenhddendeansineeddwacksavenseccessas 84.60 per cent. 
RNIN. 6:5 sid 54 Haat Ann qdienicawmannésSeheceseaecnnekecaces 63.08 per cent. 
Wool: 
Class No. 1, cloaking wool, valued 32c. or less per pound...... 58.41 per cent. 
Class No. 1, valued over 32c. per pound...........-.--+-.------ 40.38 per ceut. 
Ca eB Wiis a vdeo kc adhdwacvacku dc cscaceouseccececaese 74.38 per cent. 
Class No. 1, washed, valued 32c. or less........--....----------- 58.58 per cent. 
Class No. 1, washed, valued over 32¢..................2.------- 62.86 per cent 
Class No. 2, combing wools, valued 32c. or less per pound....-. 53.80 per cent. 
Class No. 2, valued over 32c. per pound. ........-..---------- . 40.91 per cent. 
CNR TiS; NAMIE Sai oe cians nse enntcecccseadaescscsteses ---- 90.24 per cent. 
Carpets: 
OI aos h acd eeN beta cess set eanensacesccsnseteescanesenene 50.00 per cent. 
rn o.oo dn canneawe ans edd see téadnehanekusessaasnnesediseees 68.52 per cent. 
PERCE PROB INT iocone sees cccnsccecaveeeescsncnqencanucecoscacs 65.00 per cent. 
DNR g ceca dtntcasedakes icc cadcccausccyocuenvenucececessans 103.99 per cent. 
POGGIS VORVOR GARIN onan a nonin cent ynccessncccccnccosecnsecs 63.99 per cent. 
INT OUR SIMI Bon Sadie dncsspvccecececsesesnevecedescsesenna 71.69 per cent. 
Screens, rugs, and COVETS. ...... 2... 2.2222 eee cece eee cece cnscces 45.00 per cent 
Eh ve ce nan ck ondasbadeadniuenrsaawee boost nnedueeees 50.83 per cent. 
Yarn, Venetian or two-ply ..............02-- cece ee ceec ee ceeeees 51.96 per cent. 
Dress goods end Italian ake : 
Value not exceeding 20c. per square yard .........-..........--. 70.09 per cent 
Value over 20c. per square yard................22eceeeeeeees 66.20 per cent. 
Weighing 4 oz. and over per square yard.............-....----- 65.65 per cent. 
Balmorals, alpaca, and like goods: 
Value above 80c. per square yard. ...........-... eee ee eee . 49.42 per cent. 
Value above 80c. per square yard, and weighing 4 oz. und over.. 70.00 per cent. 
FiAUKOG, VELGOG 400, POR BOOM 5 5 oe ccs. cccncisecscesacecessens 104.14 per cent 
Blankets, valued over 40c, and not over @0¢ .....-...--...--+--- 85.84 per cent. 
Blankets, valued over 60c. and not over 80¢ ........--...---.--. 96.03 per cent 
Blankets, valued over 80c. per pound. ........-.........-..-.--- 69.00 per cent. 
Flannels: 
Ve AOE, POT OIG ns on cnac wn ibewsdacennededennesvetavecwas 95.00 per cent. 
Valued over 40c. and not over 60¢ ........-..----.2..222---2---- 94.56 per cent 
Valued over 60c. and not over 80¢ ....................-2-+-0-- . 88.69 per cent 
Valued over 806, DOP DOUG. <5. o.. ec caccasccdvedcccsecceseces 64.87 per cent. 
Hosiery : 
VnOr WG GO, DOE OUT aw ac wins oes bc eck dinazeescccwcccsccessces 85.81 per cent. 
Valued over 40c. and not over 60¢ ...............-.222222-00--- 97.46 per cent. 
Valued over 60c. and not over 806 ............2-...-220------- 20.66 per cent. 
Vaitied OVGr B06. FOP BOUBE iis cciccs cs cceccccccscnscseccccces 55.31 per cent 
Manufactures of wool, not specified : 
Valued at 40c. per pound ................2.--222--202------- ... 94.76 per cent. 
Valned over 40c. and not over 606 ...............-2------- +++ 90.09 per cent. 
Valued over 60c. and not over 80C . 2.2.2... ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 87.58 per cent. 
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Manufactures of wool, not specified—Continued. 
Pale OUT B06; DOT WOU. «.. 25. <5. 2s ce snasencc cove vesenns .. 70.31 per cent. 
Shirts and drawers not over 60c. per pound .............-...--. &6.06 per cent. 
Shirts and drawers valued above 80c¢ .........-.....-.....-..--. 60.13 per cent. 
NE. cose encore» 


- 117.63 per cent. 


Cloths eee Langa dela ses scab a Ase ie (diac eenens wae 71.04 per cent. 
Clothing made of wool..............-....------- escccceee.eoee- 66.12 per cont. 
Endless belts or felts .....--. sa estas ind vs SORTS eve ete Ghose een ace --------. 957.74 per cent. 


Hats made of wool : 


Valued above 80c. por pound . .......5....2 -- cece. cevcc.ccccscces 66.32 per cent. 


Manulfactures wholly or in part of wool not otherwise provided 
che alarm vs hc LiMsOe wckoch edhe Shas ehtes hones baNeaRe esas 64.78 per cent. 
Re HERE OE WROTE 5. on oo ccce aces ese cessce seins sanneeer oes 52.06 per cent. 
Woolen shawls ..... anpaals wad wathideeesitrasehabelsskees 57.88 per cent. 
Worsted goods not otherwise provided for.............--.....---. 538.04 per cent. 
Webwings, beltings, Maloons, 620... .......22. 22 c2 eee cence esc c sees cee 69.25 per cent. 


Woolen or worsted yarns : 


Valued not exceeding 40c. per pound ..............-..----.-.--. 99.55 per cent. 


Valued over 40c. and not over 60c .............-.-..-.- -------- 96.53 per cent. 
Valued over 60c. and not over 80c ..............-.-- jad awasweses 90.33 per cent. 
VelUere GNOVS BOG. DOF POUNA 4... nc cccevesssonescccicscrenis 78.02 per cent, 
MD SEO oS hk kbe Boe ween eeaenc cds Shee eeEsKERD NES Keds Sten sae re ee 47.13 per cent. 


Senator CoKE, of Texas, in commenting upon a list of which the 
above is a part, presents the iniquity of our tariff in the following 
forcible language : 


I could goon and fill pages with quotations from the tariff list of articles of 


daily use among the people with duties so excessive as virtually to exclude im- 
portation and thereby destroy revenue, but on which the consumers pay the duty 
to the manufacturer in the price of the domestic article. 

A tariff framed like this, which taxes the people from head to foot as this does 
in behalf of full-grown, fully-developed manufacturing industries as ours are, able 
to compete with the world in oper market, is subversive of every principle of jus- 
tice between men as it is destructive of the revenues of the Government. ‘This is 
protection, so called. I call it robbery under the forms of law. 


| his sugar he pays a tax of at least 60 per cent. As for the clothing he and his 


family uses, let me enumerate the tax separately: on his wool hat he pays from 60 
to 50 per cent; on his far hat, from 45 to 60 per cent. ; on his suit of woolen clothes 


| some 55 per cent.; on the leather for his boots and shoes, 25 per cent.; on his 


hosiery, $5 per cent.; on his wife’s and daughter's common alpaca dress he pays 
65 to 70 per cent. ; on spool-thread, 70 per cent., and on needles, 35 per cont. If] 
were inclined to pursue these topics further it would take up too much time: suftice 
it to say that the furnishing of his child’s cradle and the ootin in which heis finally 
buried pay a direct tax or are enhanced in price by our tariff system.” : : 


This is certainly a startling array of facts, and enough to cause 
the farmers and laborers of this country to stop and reflect as to 
whether this system shall be perpetuated. But who is to blame for 
this? Ll answer, the farmers themselves. They are in the majority, 
and yet year after year they vote for men who are in favor of the 
continuance of this system. 

The Democratie party in 1s80 declared in their platform for a tariff 
for revenue only. The Republicans took issue with them, and de- 
clared for a tax to protect our manufacturers, and boasted they won: 
the fight on that issue. 

A sutticient number of farmers voted the Republican ticket to elect 
a House of Representatives and a President pledged to this oppres- 
sive taxation, of which the above list is a sample. And this House 
now proposes by this taritf-commission bill to postpone the revision 
and reduction of our tariff, and thereby continue this unjust and 
onerous system of taxation. But if there were no other objection 
to a * protective tariff” than the fact that it is a breeder of monop- 


| olies, that in itself would be sutlicient reason for consigning it to 


A most remarkable and most odious feature about this tariff is that instead of | 
the tax being laid upon Inxuries, so that those most able to bear its burdens | 


should do so, the commonest articles of universal consumption and absolute ne- 
cessity for the poorest people are taxed the highest. Disearding fractions, wool 
hats are taxed 66 per cent. and silks 60 per cent.; salt is taxed 65 per cent. and 
diamonds 10 per cent.; trace-chains are taxed 57 per cent. and treble ingrain car- 
pets 50 per cent.; Brussels carpets are taxed 63 per cent. and coarse blankets 104 
per cent.; fine woolen rugs for the lady's parlor and covers to keep the dust and 
moisture from her piano are taxed re cent., While tlannels, to keep the baby 
warm, te protect the shivering invalid, the strong workingman and his wife, and 
the aged people alike from the freezing blasts of winter, are taxed 95 per cent. ; 


plain unbleached cotton cloth for shirts and other garments of honest working | 


people is taxed 49 per cent., and the window-glass in their houses 60 per cent., 
while fine porcelain ware for the rich man’s table is taxed only 45 per cent., and 
artiiicial Gowers and teathers for the adornment of his wife and daughters pay 
only 50 per cent. Such instances could be multiplied into the hundreds. Medi- 
cines and their ingredients are taxed all the way from 30 to 220 per cent. 

I appeal to the tariff list in proof of the assertion thatthe poor people, the work- 
ing people of the country, who ave least able to bear it, pay more than double the 
amount of taxes under the tariff, in proportion to their cousumption, than any 
other class. 

in order to illustrate the operations of the tariff on individuals, I read an ex- 
tract from a speech of Hon. Fernando Wood, delivered in the House in April, 
ts7e, as follows: 

The influence of the tariff on the commonest kind of mixed woolen dress goods, 
such as are worn by the poorest classes in the country, is of a nature thatrequires 
the most serious consideration. 

Fancy alpaca, costing in England 7§ cents per yard, is subject to a duty of 5 
cents per yard, and sold in this market at 20 cents per yard. Now. as it takes 
twenty vards of this stuff to make a dress, the poorest woman of our working 
classes pays a direct tax of $1 foradress. Black alpaca, costing in England 5} 
penes or lig cents of our money, is subject to a duty of 84 cents per yard. This 
article is sold for 274 cents per yard and worn by the millions of our population. 
Surely an article costing in England 5} pence cannot be considered a luxury; yet 
we find that the pernicious working of our tariff is of that kind which oppresses 
the poorer classes in all their necessaries of life. Black cashmere is worn as a 
Sunday dress by millions of our industrial classes. The cost of these goods in 
Europe is 26 ce ms, the duty thereon amounts to 154 cents per yard, and is conse- 


quently sold at 55 cents a yard wholesale in the United States. 


| everlasting oblivion. 


All monopolies constitute aristocracy, whether they originate in 
the consolidation of vast railroad interests, in a system of na- 
tional banks, or in schemes for extending and perpetuating a pro- 
tective tariff. The iniquity and national peril involved in these 
aristocracies assume the most alarming proportions when we con- 
sider the power they are calculated to exercise over the various de- 
partments of a government to the prejudice of a large portion of tlie 
public. With the vast resources at their command these enormous 
moneyed interests hold the commercial life of the nation by the 
throat, and establish over it a dominion fatal to its proSperity. 

The object of all monopolies is to destroy healthful competition, 
in order to promote the growth of excessive profits, resulting in the 
accumulation of fabulous private fortunes at the expense of the people, 
by which they acquire extraordinary political power over them. 
Think fora moment of the vast army ofemployés and other dependents 
under the dominion of any one of the monopolies which to-day sway 
the rod of empire over some particular branch of trade or commerce, 
and you may gain some idea of the far-reaching influence which they 
exercise, 

It cannot be too often or too forcibly urged that the interests of 
the people and the perpetuity of popular government rest on a vig- 
ilant and ceaseless resistance by the masses to the accumulation of 


| enormous wealth in the hands of a few. Let us not forget the worst 
| enemies of a nation often spring from the ranks of its own citizens. 


** Now, do our people generally understand what such a duty really means? A | 


workingman in Europe buying a dress of this kind for his wife and using only ten 
yards of it would get it at $2.60, whereas his brother workingman in the United 
States, if lie wishes to treat his wife with a dress of this class, would have to pay 
$5.50 for the same dress, or more than double. 

“The question therefore arises whether it is absolutely necessary to charge a 
tax of $1.85 on a dress of this kind, coming as it does out of the pocket of the hard 
working man for the benefit of sustaining the Government and the industries of 
this country. Surely it must be admitted that there is no country in the world 
where an equal taxation is laid upon the labor and industry of the hardest work- 
ing man of the population.” 

The same may be said with greater foree as to blankets and flannels and woolen 
hats and clothing generally, as the duty is higher, and with equal truthfulness of 
cotton goods calicoes, &c. 

I read again from the same speech of the same distinguished gentleman : 


“THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 


And this danger is most to be apprehended when capital seeks to 
control legislative action to compass its own selfish purposes. 

There are no despoilers of free government more to be dreaded 
than “greed of gain and thirst for power,” and these are the essen- 
tial attributes of all monopolists, and while these are permitted to 
thrive and expand through the inditference of the people or the con- 
nivance of demagogues there can be no such thing as a wise and just 
administration of the Government. We have an illustration in the 
instance of the national banks. Here are a number of wealthy cor- 
porations banded together, possessing both the power and the will 
to dictate the policy of the Government on vital questions of finance. 
Only a short time ago we beheld the humiliating spectacle of these 
banks menacing the Government, and through it the entire business in- 
terestsof the country, because certain acts of the National Legislature 
did not receive their approval. And the potency of their influence 
may be faintly comprehended when we reflect that the acts of which 
they complained were not sutfered to become the law of the land. 
The world has seldom witnessed a more startling instance of the in- 
solence of corporate power. Yet the great masses of the people 
slumber on almost unconscious of the affront and the peril. These 


| institutions are proved thus manifestly what in fact all similar ones 


* The farmer, whose whole mind is bent on his agricultural pursuits, has neither | , ae t L 
| the nation, It becomes, then, of vital importance to the public weal 


the time nor opportunity to investigate the influence of the tariff tax on his house- 
hold expenses; it is a fact, however, that every article he uses is either directly 
subject to a tariil tax or enhanced by the tariff. Letus enumerate these burdens: 
the farmer's house in the West, where lumber is scarce, pays either a direct or 


enhanced tax of 20 per cent. on the lumber his house is built of; a tax of 35 per | 


cent. on the paint it is painted with; of 90 per cent. on his window-glass; of 35 
per cent. on the nails; of 55 per cent. on the screws; of 30 per cent. on the door- 
locks; of from 35 to 40 per ceut.on the hinges; of 35 per cent. on the wall-paper; 
of trom 60 to 70 per cent. on his carpet; of 40 per cent. on his crockery; of 38 per 
cent. on his iron hollow-ware; of 55 per cent. on his cutlery; 40 per cent. on his 
glassware; of from 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. on the linen he uses in the house- 
hold; ef 51 per cent. on the common castile soap he uses; 48 percent. on the starch 





When he goes into his stable, barn, or workshop he will find that he pays 35 per | 


cent.on the iren he uses; 53 per cent. on the halter-chains; 45 per cent. on the 
tiles and rasps he may use; 47 per cent. on the backsaw; 49 per cent. on cross-cut 
saw; Js per cent.onthe hand-saw, and 35 per cent. on any sheet-iron he may require. 
On his medicines he pays 20 per cent.; on the quinine pills he swallows, 20 per 
cent.; on blue bills, 40 per cent., and 40 per cent. on any medicinal preparations. 
The female portion of his house cannot even go into hysteria without paying a tax 
of 20 per cent. on asafetida that may be required to quiet their excited nerves. On 


are known to be—important factors in national polities, shaping 
legislation in their own interests, regardless of the highest welfare of 


that all powers and intluences that are calculated to divert the course 
of legislation from its legitimate and natural channels, or which in 
any Way impede or arrest the laws of trade, should be es far as pos- 
sible promptly eradicated. 

Again, thissystem of indirect taxation is,in the methods of its opera- 
tion, so subtle and insidious that its impositions do net make them- 
selves manifest to the observation of their victims, how keenly soever 
their etfects make themselves felt in the hard condition of theirdaily 
lives. For instance, how few there are among the toiling masses 
who realize that extortionate tariffs, by which colossal fortunes are 
yearly amassed, hold any relation whatever to the dwarfed and meager 
pittance which they receive for their labor. Yet the price of every 
article of their raiment is increased by the excessive tariff tax im- 
posed for the protection of the manufacturer. Because the merchant 
pays the tax to the manufacturer the consumer loses sight of the 
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fact that he bears the burden at last in the increased price of the goods 
he buys, and that the dealer or merchant is only the agent through 
whom the consumer pays the toll to the manufacturer. 

Again, then, we are led to ask can that government be wisely and 
justly administered which permits the existence within its borders 
‘ot the abuses briefly enumerated? Is it not unfaithful to its sacred 
trusts? If the experience of ages of human misery and disaster are 
impotent to awaken the people to the perils which menace their 
prosperity, let them listen to the ominous words of the nation’s most 
illustrious son. ‘The freest government,” says Webster, ‘‘ cannot 
long endure where the tendency of the lawis to create a rapid aceu- 
mulation of property in the hands of a few and to render the masses 
of the people poor and depeudent.” 

It is yearly becoming more manifest that under the present system 
of high tariff and corporate monopoly the condition of three-fourths 
of our population is continually gravitating toward social servitude 
and impecuniosity. It is impossible to conceive that this state of 
things can long continue without producing some serious political 
complication, the result of which no human discernment can foresee, 
Let us not forget that while in civilized communities nothing is 
slower to start up than a spirit of resistance to legalized oppression, 
yet when once started nothing moves swifter or more mercilessly, and 
nothing is with greater difficulty arrested in its terrible march. But 
let us also bear in mind that by a wise and just administration of 
the Government all such crises may be averted. 

The wisdom and justice demanded by the exigencies of the hour 
lie clearly in the direction of reduced taxation and reform in the 
iethod of apportioning taxes, 

To reduce taxation we must have greater economy in the admin- 
istration of the Government ; we must revise the tariff to a revenue 
basis; use the revenues to extinguish the national debt, and thereby 
remove a heavy interest charge and the necessity for extortionate 
taxation. We must place the burdens of taxation where they can 
best be borne and remove all unjust discrimination in favor of one 
class of our citizeus at the expense of another. Not until these things 
are accomplished can we felicitate ourselves in that wise and just 
exercise of governmental powers on which the welfare of a people 
and the repose and security of a nation depend. 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. NICHOLAS FORD, 


OF 








MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 
On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate exist- 


ence. 

Mr. FORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In any thoughts I may submit upon the subject of 
national banking I wish to be understood as referring to a system, 
and not to men who may be identified with it. 

The system I am opposed to; am convinced its success must prove 
detrimental to the general prosperity, is dangerous and threatens 
every industry by its pretensions; yet I concede that so far as 
safety to the note-holder and the uniform value of national-bank 
money are concerned the national banks afford us a protection never 


vouchsated by State banks; therefore is much more desirable, inas- | 


much as the money of this country must be national rather than 
State or provineial. The old régime must not be revived. We do 
not want State banks. The money of the future will be national 
inoney, and the people desire that this money emanate directly from 
the Government. 
ory, Why this Congress should not perpetrate anew the folly of the 
past and again invest moneyed corporations with special privileges. 
Experience is a sensitive touchstone ; its admonitions should not be 
tritled with or disregarded. 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon Congress the 
power to coin, to make money, and to regulate its value; but I do 
not believe the Constitution confers upon Congress the power to vest 


or delegate this right in or to individuals or corporations, a bank or 
banks. 


I might offer many reasons in support of this the- | 
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fend an ignomipious surrender of power confided by the charter of 
the national Government to either an individual or corporation. 

I submit this is the issue presented, and the attitude of the na- 
tional banks, at no time uncertain when the people attempt to assert 
their rights when their prosperity and happiness are involved, stamps 
with the highest @egree of certainty a purpose to subordinate all 
other interests to that of sordid, selfish gain. I do not hesitate to 
say we have reason to distrust the national banking system. It may 
be the medium through which the few are enabled to monopolize 
not only the luxuries but even the mere vulgar bread and butter, the 
absolute means of support for which the thousands toil unending. 
Luxury for the fewis privation torthe many. Imay be permitted to 
quote the language of a great man of national repuiation, whose ut- 
terances the proudest and most intellectual concede worthy of serious 
consideration. Missouri, Missourians admire his integrity, and from 
his teachings extract truths that I trust may be accepted by a ma- 
jority of this House in determining the vital question to be disposed 
of by this Congress. ‘Thomas H. Benton uttered the following words 
in the Senate of the United States in 1838 : 

The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was too great 
a power to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but 
the highest and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 
The Government itself ceases to be independent; it ceases to be sate when the 
national currency is at the will of a comp ny. The Government can undertake 
no great enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and co-opera- 
tion of that company; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without 
referring to the action of that company—its friendship or its enmity, its con- 
currence or Opposition—to see how tar that company will permit money to be 
scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money system go on regularly or 
throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the interests or policy of that company 
to create a tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. The people are not 
safe when such a company has such a power. The temptation is too great, the 
en) too easy, to pnt upand put down prices ; to make and break fortunes ; 
to bring the whole community upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over 
the flux and retlux of paper. <All property is at their merey. The price of real 
estate, of every growing crop, of every staple article in the market, is at their 
command, Stocks are their playthings—their gambling theater, on which they 
gamble daily with as little secrecy, and as little morality, and far more mischief 
to fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


Every sentiment uttered by the great statesman applies with un- 
diminished force and power, intensified in consequence of the vast 
patronage extended to our present national banking system. I 
might collate the opinions of Jefferson, Jackson, and many-other 
profound thinkers in support of the views of Mr. Benton and in op- 
position to the modern theory that the Government must resort to 
methods wholly inexpedient and dangerous in furnishing to the peo- 
ple a money medium for the transaction of the business of the coun- 
try. These men proclaimed themselves, without reservation, in 
favor of the people as against monopolies, and they well knew that 
the superstructure upon which all the other evils rested was mo- 
nopoly in money. Can we afford to trifle with theiropinions? Had 
they not convictions unfaltering, unswerving, commanding, demand- 
ing our most sincere admiration, and shall we not hear these revered 
voices of the past now and endeavor to realize the extraordinary 
feast to which we are invited, a banquet at which labor is refused 
recognition, prepared specially for the favored few, the champions 
of special privilege. 

All these distinguished men have borne testimony to the dangers 
that environ the people, and now, when a proposition is being seri- 
ously considered by which national banks can be re-chartered, is it 
not proper that the popular will should be respected and popular in- 
terests consulted and protected by the people’s representatives? The 
National party objects to national banks because in the laws creat- 
ing them we see the first effort ever made by Congress under the Con- 
stitution to create a perpetuity in banking monopoly, contrary to its 
letter and spirit, and at variance with past legislation and the decis- 
ions of our courts. Nor are these the only objections. Congress, 
apparently oblivious to the evil results that may be accomplished 
through a united concerted action of the banks, heroically shifts the 
responsibility by investing the Comptroller of the Currency with 
plenary power to create banking corporations ad infinitum, to “ go 
on and on forever,” wholly beyond the reach and control of the people, 
who are supposed to be the source of all power in this Republic. 

The act of June 3, 1364, (13 Statutes at Large, 99,) under which 
these banks exist, provides that all banking associations formed 
under it shall enjoy corporate powers and banking privileges for 


| twenty years, not from June 3, 1864, the date of the passage of the 
| act, but from the time the banks receive the charters from the Comp- 
| 

troller. 


Here we have a general banking act, a departure from the 
traditions of the past. It does not create any banks as did the laws 
of 1791 and 1816 which created the banks of the United States; it 
makes the way easy, removes every obstacle, and proclaims that any 


| five men and the Comptroller of the Currency may organize one of 


If Congress transfer this prerogative for twenty or any number of | 


years and abdicate its constitutional power, the people are subju- 
gated, and, in the terse language of President Jackson, ‘‘ the Con- 
stitution is for the time being a dead letter, and the act of Congress 
establishes a dangerous money monopoly above the people, above 
the law, and above Congress.” Congress, sir, then proves unfaithful 


| 


to the people ; its weakness, if not treason, is a violation of the Con- | 
stitution, and dangerous to republican government. 
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Jt cannot de- 


XIII 





these beneficent institutions and put it into operation immediately. 
This is simply the initial step in the inauguration of a questionable 
system, and is not the only bad feature that alarms the man who 
will investigate ; for at the expiration of the twenty years of their 
corporate existence they are not compelled to apply to Congress for 
a renewal of their charters. The whole subject rests with the stock 

holders; their option is the highest law. The people may feel in- 
tensely upon the subject, Congress even may think we have too 
many banks, but the people and the Congress of the United States 
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are powerless under the law where the articles of association are prop- | do not want such institutions. The authors of the banking law must 
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erly prepared and the Comptroller sees proper to authorize another | have anticipated that the time would come when a ery would go up 
| against the national banking system; hence the legal protection af- 


syndicate to deposit non-taxable bonds for safe-keeping in the Treas- 
ury vaults. Thus we have in prospective a permanent system of 
banking, for it is well known that many of our distinguished think- 
ers are opposed to the liquidation of our national indebtedness; thus 
perpetuating interest-bearing bonds to serve as a basis upon which 
shall rest for all time the unjust, oppressive national banking system. 
To my mind this is a remarkable concession, The banks are above 
the law, above Congress, superior to the people, and really responsi- 
ble only to the Comptroller, who 1 suppose has the power to rechar- 
ter old banks as effectively as to charter new ones. Such power in- 
vested in the stockholders of a bank and any one officer of the Goy- 
ernment was unknown to our fathers. It was not dreamed of by the 
States when they surrendered their right to coin money and emit 
bills of credit and to make them legal tender to the General Govern- 
ment. Had they ever imagined that Congress would yield up to cor- 
porations virtually all that they surrendered to Congress, the Con- 
stitution would never have been adopted. 


previous to the creation of the present national banking system: in 


forded it. Unassailable by the people, its representative men indulge 
in dire threats should Congress recklessly undertake to limit its 
power to contract the volume of currency at will and guard general 
interests by rendering the purposes of financial wreckers impossible. 

Perpetuities are dangerous to liberty, and must, if tolerated, men- 
ace individual effort and prosperity, American traditions, and love 
ofequality. American law is inimical to them, and legislators must 
know the sentiment of the nation cannot be safely trifled with. De- 
fine this issue In the next Congressional campaign, separate it from 
all entangling alliances in party platforms, avow yourselves as the 
champions of this system, state boldly you favor money monopoly, 
and | hazard little in saying you will be repudiated by the vast ma- 
jority of intelligent voters throughont the country. 

This experiment would be a fair test, and if I be correct in iy 


| assumption Task if it be not the province of a wise statesmanship to 
| recognize the unmistakable opposition to this dangerous system, and 
The power to charter a bank was four times exercised by Congress | 


i701, 1816, 1832, In41; but not one of these institutions was permit- | 


ied te continue its corporate existence after the term of the charter 
expired. Those banks were the creatures of Congress, and wanting 
the enacting clause there Was no power that could be exercised by 
this Government by which the monopoly could be perpetuated. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect the history of two of these attempts to foist 
upon the people by act of Congress this incubus. President Jackson 
strangled the monster of monopoly in 1832, and President Tyler as 
effectually thwarted the plans of the aristocracy in le41. No advo- 
cate of paper money then ever dared commit his party to the theory 
of special privileges ip perpetuity forthe banks, No party, no states- 
man or politician, could have safely enunciated such doctrine. 


| arrayed in opposition to this doctrine of perpetuity. 


provide legislation leading to the retirement of banking currency 
and the substitution therefor of Government paper money based upoi 
the authority and wealth of the nation, and not upon its outstand- 
ing bonds, an evidence of our weakness, because they proclaim our 
indebtedness. Mr. Speaker, I say the law, its genius and spirit, are 
I think Tam 


| justified in this assertion, and merely refer gentlemen to the cele- 
| brated case of John McDonough. Mr. McDonough had bequeathed 
‘his vast estate to the cities of Baltimore and New Orleans for char- 


It is popular new, and at the money centers Republican and Dem- | 


ocrat are heard shouting for honest money and a national banking 
eurrency. Circumstances control the action if not the motives of 
men. ‘To-day we tolerate this unjust anti-republican systein because 
during the dark and disconsolate days of war every consideration 
save the life of the nation was ignored by the million toilers who 
carried the flag to victory. Vampires, gloating over carnage, de- 


itable purposes, and provided in his will that none of the property 
should ever be sold, but that the income, atter paying certain lega- 
cies, should be invested in other real estate, all of which should be 
improved and rented, and the rents in excess of the charities rein- 
vested in real estate, and so on perpetually. 

Had the provisions of the will been carried out in this one partic- 
lar, the property of the State of Louisiana might all have been ab- 


; sorbed in the process of time, and, while beneficent in its purposes 


feat, suffering, speculated in the blood and credit of the Republic, and | 


the measure of their patriotism is indelibly written in Wall street 
vold quotations, in those perilous moments when doubt and uncer- 
tainty reigned supreme. Then this iniquity was conceived and tol- 
erated,and under different conditions I think Iam justified in asserting 
the pernicious system would have been spurned by nine-tenths of the 
people. Yes, sir, in that supreme moment finance aud all kindred 
matters were left to Congress, and the people have been bound hand 
and teot by bankers and bondocrats who have been and are now 
erushing them to the earth. 

The developments in Congress since the commencement of this ses- 
sion, in which the national banking system seems to be fortitied behind 
the fears that another panic, tinancial stringency, is imminent, are 
interesting and furnish food for thought—serious, earnest thought. 
It isno doubt true a large majority of the people of the United States 
are opposed to national banks, but they are powerless just now and 


shall so remain until they exhibit courage to proclaim their convic- | 
tions at the ballot-box. I tind no fault with the action of the com- | 


mittee in reporting this bill. Impressed with the great necessity of 
taking care of * these little ones,” whose mere caprice is more poten- | 


tial than any political party, whose domination it is difficult to re- 
sist, the committee feels that the monster must be placated. Hence 
this bill and report, in which we tind all that the banks specially 
eare about—the indorsement of the Committee on Banking and Cw- 
rencey. 

I say, sir, this indorsement of the committee is all the banks need ; 
aud for this reason I understand the Attorney-General has promul- 
gated an opinion that good lawyers assure me is correct, an opinion 
of vast importance to these *“ wards of the Government,” that the 


national banks need no legislation to enable them to continne their | 
corporate existence, They and the Comptroller of the Currency can | 


do this without the consent of Congress—will do it; and may I ask 
what are you going to do about it? The banks will adopt this 
policy, and when we meet again next December the Comptroller 


will be able to report to Congress the gratifying fact that hundreds | 


of banks have been rechartered, and that we have happily passed 
through the ordeal, escaping a financial crisis by extraordinary phi- 
lanthropy onthe part of the banks. Such statement, freighted with 
consolation, must produce the most magical effect upon Congress, 
and doubtless we shall all assume we have saved the country. 
What of the men at home, Mr. Speaker? Think you they will be 
satistied with a dress-parade when they commissioned this House to 
do some earnest fighting? They will not. The power of perpetu- 
ation should be taken trom the banks. The national banking law 
should be so amended that the banks in the future should apply di- 
rectly to Congress for a charter, thus holding the people’s represent- 
atives to a strict responsibility. This is the people’s affair; they 
will not be satisfied with any species of legislative jugglery that 
places monopoly beyond the reach of their assault; they will have, 
mist ban ' in the matter and determine whether they do or 


~ re, a Vo le 


of charity, its ramifications and vast proportions alarmed the people. 
The Supreme Court decided against the perpetuity clause, contirming 
the veneral provisions of the will. This estate, I am informed, was 
valued at about tive million dollars. Uf a perpetuity involving this 
amount of money was considered dangerous to the rights and liber- 
ties of citizens, how much more grave and threatening is the na- 
tionsl-bank perpetuity, which, if the greenbacks be removed, and 
the purpose to wage # continued war upon them is apparent, will 
place within the control of these ever-existing corporations, at a very 
moderate estimate, $1,000,000,000; in a word, all of the eirenlation, 
most of the capital, and deposits of the whole United States ? 

Through these institutions established in the States and Terri- 
tories will be concentrated such power and influence as no dictator 
ever wielded before ; and, judging the future by the past, there is not 
much rashness in the assumption that they will band together and 
encompass the defeat of those whom they would have reason to fear 
in the National Legislature. But a short time since we saw an ex- 
hibition of their power and heard their threats. They hold panics 
and financial disaster in the hollow of their hands; and the moment 
Wwe attempt to restrain their pretensions, regulate their powers, so that 
the people may have assurances of some measure of protection, again 
we are gravely assured our safety must be purchased by extending 
to these anew the very concessions through which they have become 
masters of the situation. This uncertainty is harassing. Unlim- 
ited power must be taken from the banks. Congress should not del- 
egate to the Comptroller of the Currency nor to any other officia! 
of the Government a prerogative of such vast importance. 

The banks and the Comptroller can be brought to a halt in this 
work of very doubtful propriety by an act of Congress, and I think 
the sooner we adopt such legislation the better. 1 object to this 
banking system based upon our national indebtedness and committed 
to its perpetuation, which favors a large surplus in the Treasury 
that should be applied to the extinguishment of the debt in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the sinking-fund act. I never expect to 
be able to appreciate the wisdom of a policy that locks up two or 
three hundred millions in the Treasury vaults instead of applying it 
as it should be applied—tothe redemption of interest-bearing bonds. 
There is a schoo) of political thinkers in this country who are rather 
favorably impressed with the stability inseparable, it is argued, 
from national debt, and therefore they favor its continuance. 

It will be found very difficult to educate the American people to 
accept this modern philosophy. They cannot believe it. As indi- 
viduals they want to pay as they go, and their logic is as applicable 
to the nation as the individual. Interest is all-devouring; it 1m- 
poverishes the great wealth-producing classes and as a rule they 
throw off the deadly incubus as rapidly as possible. I assert you do 
violence to them by the imposition of burdens their souls abhor, and 
I honestly believe they demand, exact at your hands in this Con- 
gress legislation tending to provide for the payment of our national 


| debt as rapidly as practicable. Tam not proclaiming anew doctrine. 


Washington, Adams, Madison, Jetierson, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jack- 
son, Polk, Clay, and Lincoln, with many other eminent patriots and 
statesmen, were averse to and warned the people against the Euro- 
pean system, by which the money-changers controled governments, 
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enslaved the people, and rendered progress almost impossible. Can 
we afford to ignore the teachings of these wise, good men that the 
national banks and bondholders may flourish here and prove as det- 
rimental to prosperity and progress as they have in other countries? 

In 1834 as a nation we were out of debt, notwithstanding we had 
twice been forced to accept the issue of war; the first to win our in- 
dependence, the second to defend ourselves by its maintenance. 
And even after the third war, the war with Mexico, which cost one 
hundred million, including sums for territorial acquisition, our debt 
was less than sixty million at the close of the year 1860. 
refer to these facts as proof of ny statement that the American peo- 
ple do not want a permanent national debt ; they do not believe it 
a blessing, and they are in favor of paying every dollar of it within 
the shortest period possible. 

The cost of our last war is estimated at about two billion five 
hundred million. It was bonded, and it is a matter of history; the 


transaction was unfavorable to the tax-payer and correspondingly | 


favorable to the bondocrat. We have entered upon the task of 
liquidating it, and wish to pay the balance as fast as the bonds be- 
come due. 

The people intend to stop the drain of interest, and are determined, 
notwithstanding the purpose so manifest of perpetuating the debt, to 
dispense with a bank circulation that is used to oppose and confront 
them in theirefforts to destroy the enemy of their liberty, prosperity, 
and happiness. The bonds must and shall be paid off; this is the 
edict of the people; they have, without murmuring, paid into the 
Treasury millions of internal-revenue tax, cheerfully yielded to tax- 
ation in the shape of duties on imports, and they now ask that the 
hoarding policy be abandoned that the money they so cheerfully con- 
tribute may be promptly applied to the reduction of the debt. They 
will continue to meet these demands uncomplainingly, but they ask 
that Congress remove such obstructions as they have just reason to 
complain of, and the most feasible way of accomplishing this is by 
the repeal of the national banking law. 

I object to these banks because there is no necessity for them. The 
object we are told was to secure a uniform currency. We had such 
a currency on the 28th of February, 1863, when the first national- 
bank act was passed. There never has been atime when these notes 
were more valuable than the Government notes. During the panic of 
1473 the notes of the Government were worth 1 to 14 per cent. pre- 
mium over bank notes. Government paper money is the lawful 
money, and the bankers use it for the redemption of their own cur- 
rency. The banks need not redeem their notes in coin, and when 
they are found doing so it is because Government paper money can 
be used more profitably in the performance of other functions of 
money. Government paper money commands a premium on the Pa- 
cific coast, in Canada, and even in Europe, and solely for the reason 
it is receivable in the payment of duties on imports. The money of 
the Government is in every way superior to the bankers’ money. 
The law of 1874, 1 am informed, provides that the national bankers 
can deposit greenbacks in the Treasury to the amount of their cir- 
culation and withdraw their bonds—a new phase of circumlocution 
not dreamed of by Dickens. 

Drive out Government paper money and the banks are supreme ; 
this is their sole desire. The interest on one billion of bonds at 3 
per cent., thirty million per annum; in fifty years one billion and oue- 
half simple interest; hence the desire to popularize the national-debt 
theory. The cost of preparing tor circulation one billion of Govern- 
ment paper money, and at all times be prepared to exchange new pa- 
per for torn or mutilated, I am assured would not exceed $100,000 
per annum; in fifty years the sumof five millions. This vast saving 
would add greatly to the prosperity of the people in the equal dis- 
tribution of economic benefits among them. The national banking 
law repealed, capitalists would seek investments in great enterprises, 
thereby benetiting because employing labor; the fears to which the 
people are now subjected would be banished ; a well-defined national 
policy affording guarantees to be looked for in vain while at the 
mercy of the few who now hold the money of the country within 
their grasp. : : 

Repeal the national banking law, substitute the money of the 
nation for the money of corporations, let all money for the country be 
issued by the Government of the country, all a full legal tender— 
and equal before the law—for all debts public and private. This, 
sir, I believe to be the solution of the financial problem, so far as 


I simply | 





Congress under the Constitution has the power to interfere and regu- | 


late the value and volume of money. Sir, there has been introduced 
at this session of Congress a bill providing for the reissuing of frac- 


tional currency, a meritorious measure, and one that should be passed | 
From all sections of the country may | 


before the close of this session. 
be heard demands for this legislation, and the very least we can do 
1s to try to make reparation for the blunder, the iniquity of retir- 
ing the fractional currency. 
are in favor of restoration of that most useful, convenient medium, 
und I hold we shall prove in every way derelict unless we retrace 


All classes, save the capitalistic few, | 
| other end of the Capitol, which has not been done in former discus- 


} 


our steps and afford the people the facilities they so much desire in | 


this particular. 


The fractional currency went down, was retired to please ‘“ specie- | 
basis, honest-money” advocates; it was a wretched and, all things | 


considered, an expensive mistake, and furnishes indubitable evidence 
of the incapacity of men whose views are fashioned by the exigen- 
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cies of any one vocation to see in a comprehensive way the necessi- 
ties of all and properly provide for them. Should this Congress 
wisely and deliberately attempt the herculean work of correcting 
the errors of the past in financial legislation, it will make no mis- 
take. Asubject of such import ought not to be neglected, and I frankly 
state here it should have precedence over tariff-commission bills and 
much general legislation now occupying the attention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the commercial metropolis of the district I have the 
the honor to represent, a city with a population of nearly forty 
thousand people, transacting a business of about eighty millions 
annually, whose banking institutions have a stability and worth 
recognized in all the great money centers of the nation, finds no 
difficulty in meeting every exigency and demand of business through 
the medium of its solid, excellent private banking houses. There is 
not one national bank in the city of Saint Joseph, and let me add 
few cities in the country present such evidences of present and pro- 
spective prosperity. 

Why, sir, cannot other communities, the whole country, dispense 
with these institutions and march along the highway of progress un- 
obstructed and undeterred by a financial system whose power for 
evil if exercised in the interest of corporations and against the peo- 
ple might at any time prove most disastrous. I believe, sir, the peo- 
ple are opposed to this system, and for their own protection demand 
national money, issued by the National Government, stamped a full 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, not a na- 
tional banking currency wanting theessential attribute of money, a 
full legal-tender capacity. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


Free trade is, like universal peace, an ideal end toward which we must tend, 
but it is not the starting-point of industrial progress.—Martin’s History of France. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD L. MARTIN, 


OF DELAWARE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 4, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration proposes to appoint a 
commission to consist of experts, so called, to take into considera- 
tion all the varied industries of our country, and to ascertain by an 
examination of those industries in what manner our system of taxa- 
tion can be revised. That there seems to be some necessity forsuch 
revision is apparent not only by the demands which reach us through 
the various channels of information but by the presence of this 
ineasure itself in the Congress of the United States. 

I shall not, in the few remarks which I propose to submit on this 
question, enter into any elaborate discussion of the two systems of 
raising revenue by a tax upon goods of foreign manufacture imported 
into the United States, commonly called the tariff, one miscalled, in 
my judgment, the American system, or a tariff for protection, and 
the other a tariff for revenue, which has been denominated by some 
most unjustly as free trade. 

The question of how the revenues for the support of the Govern- 
ment should be raised was one which early gave trouble in the con 
vention which framed the Constitution. It was claimed on the one 
side that taxation, by whatever means, should be left to the States, 
while on the other hand it was deemed absolutely necessary that 
power should be conferred upon the Federal Government in order 
that it should not be subject to the vicissitudes and disappointments 
which rendered the Confederation incapable of commanding the ne- 
cessary means to carry on the Government. But on neither side was 
it ever maintained, or even hinted at, that the States, in the various 
clauses referring to the raising of revenue, conferred any power upon 
Congress to tax the people in any way for any other purpose than 
to raise the revenue necessary to carry on the Government. 

The idea of a tariff for protection solely has been advocated in this 
discussion by some gentlemen on the floor of this House, and in the 


sions even by the most advanced advocates of the protective system. 
‘Protection for the sake of protection” is class-legislation in its 
inost obnoxious form. Nowhere has any government the right to 
oppress one interest or industry to enrich another. Much less has 
it the right to tax all for the benefit of one. It is contrary to the 
spirit of this free Republic, the corner-stone of whichis justice. And 
to demonstrate that I am correct in saying that not until these lat- 
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ter days has “ protection for the sake of protection” been advocated 
by pampered interests, grown arrogant by long indulgence, I quote 
trom Baneroft’s History of the Constitution of the United States, 
volume 2, pages 337-28, a work just published by the acknowledged 
historian of this country, the following reference to Hamilton, the 
alleged father of the protective doctrine: 

Himself a friend to the protection of manufactures, he condemned * exorbitant 
duties ou imported articles,” because they ** beget smuggling,” are ‘‘ always preju- 
dicial to the fair trader and eventually to the revenue itself ;’’ tend to render 

other classes of the community tributary in an improper degree to the manufact- 
uring classes;”’ to give them a premature monopoly of the market;’’ to © force 
industry out of its most natural channels,” and to “oppress the merchant.” 


There is a universal demand for revision and reform of our tariff 


systein. Even the favored few who have been accumulating colos- 
sal fortunes by taxing the industrious many have been compelled, in 
view of the general desire, to express themselves by the voice of their 
powertul organization, called the Industrial League, as follows: 
They consider such revision desirable for the interests both of the industries 
affected and those of consumers, partly on account of some original imperfec- 
tions in the present tariff and partly on account of the modifications which are 


demanded by the changes which have occurred in conditions of production and 
colummerce, 


And yet, while admitting these defects, instead of providing reme- 
dies at once and revising and reforming the tariff by correcting its 
incongruities aud repealing duties which do not pay for the expense 
of their colleetion, they pursue the subtle policy of delay by pro- 
posing to leave every one of the many thousands of duties on im- 
ports just as they are, and to create a commission, to be appointed 
by President Arthur, who was elected to office mainly by their enor- 
mous money contributions to Republican election expenses, to in- 
quire into the subject and make a report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion When its term is about to expire, and it could not do anything 
even if it would. It is merely throwing the tub to the whale, and 
whomsoever else it may deceive it will not deceive the people. For, 
with almost insane osteutation, monopolists flaunt their great wealth 
in the eyes of the hard-worked laboring classes, and the latter can- 
not be blind even if they would to the injustice of the present policy 
of the Republican majority. 

Nor do I believe it was ever contemplated we should relegate to 
any other body than that designated by the Constitution itself the 
power or propriety of suggesting in what manner or to what extent 
the people of this country should be taxed, for the Constitution dis- 
tinctly provides that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives. And why? Because, sir, the matter 


of taxation has been in all governments, in all ages, in all stages of 


civilization, one of the most troublesome which has engaged the 
attention of the legislator. How to raise the largest amount of rev- 
eunue and at the sume time to impose the lightest burden upon the 
people, whether real or apparent, has been the touchstone of success- 
ful statesmmanship. 

The principle of taxation unaccompanied by representation was one 
of the chief causes which led to the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country. And we thought when we had achieved our 
iudependence that in America at least that principle had been set- 
tled forever. And it was therefore mcorporated into the Constitu- 
tion that the representatives of the people directly should alone orig- 
inate bills for raising revenue, because it was believed that they 
wonld be more sensitive not only to the interests of the people them- 
selves but more sensitive to the complaints, if any injustice was 
ever attempted. The Representatives being compelled to return to 
their constituents every two years to give an account of their stew- 
ardship were supposed to be more directly uuder the control and in- 
iiluence of popular sentunent than the other branch of Congress, 
whose tenure of office is longer and whose constituency is much fur- 
ther removed from the body itself. 

1 do not think it can be truly said, Mr. Chairman, that the Con- 
gress of the United States to-day is possessed of less ability, or less 
experience, or less capacity for legislation than previous Congresses 
which have legislated on this subject of the tariff. Certainly the 
means of information are not less abundant now than in former 
years, or the means of ascertaining the wishes and will of the people, 
whom we are elected to represent here in the formation of tax bills 
as well as of other necessary measures of legislation. Nor has the 
Government itself been at all niggardly or parsimonious in provid- 
ing means for the collection of accurate information in regard to 
every branch ot industry and of development not only throughout 
our own wide domain but throughout the world. 

And the same agencies which are claimed by some gentlemen in 
this discussion to have wrought such wonderful revolutions in the 
arts and sciences have wrought equally wonderful revolutions in 
the sources of information and the means of disseminating it among 
the people. And therefore I see no reason operating upon this Con- 
gress nore than upon any of its predecessors why we should not 
bear the responsibility imposed upon us by the Constitution itself, 


net less than by the expressed wishes of a majority of the people of 


the United States at the last election, if the declarations of gentle- 
men on the other side of the House are to be believed, because we 
were told then, and we have been told since, that the country de- 
manded a revision of our present inccugruous tariff system, and that 





the country was not willing to intrust that revision to the Demo- 
cratic party, and therefore reversed the majority which had control of 
this House in the last Congress and gave power to our opponents, 
with the understanding, as we supposed, that one of their first ef- 


| forts on meeting here during this session would be to undertake the 


revision of the tariff. And it is my tirm conviction, Mr, Chairman, 
that had the same zeal been manifested on the part of the majority 
in this House to revise our tariff system that has been exerted to 
postpone it and to invent reasous and to suggest arguments for that 


| postponement, we might to-day have been quite as far advanced 





toward a solution of that question, as we are toward the solution of 
the question of appointing a commission to do that work for us, 

Now, sir, I believe the tariff should be revised. I believe that 
under our present tariff system we are not collecting as much rey- 
enue as a properly-adjusted system would collect, while upon those 
articles of prime necessity entering most largely into the consump- 
tion of those who are less able to bear onerous taxation the duties 
are too high and impose a tax upon the people from which the Goy- 
ernment derives little or no benefit, while upon other articles that 
are used mainly if not solely by the rich the largest importations 
are made, 

I do not believe, sir, that the imposition of taxation in any way 
cheapens the article to the consumer. I cannot understand nor do | 
appreciate the force of the argument of gentlemen here who say that 
a tariff for protection leads to increased competition and to a re- 
duction of price. As was said by one of the gentlemen in this dis- 
cussion on the other side, the fact of deriving revenue was proof of 
the competition of the foreign article, because the importation of the 
foreign article upon which the revenue was derived competed with 
the home production. Therefore the tariff must be fixed to prevent 
the importation of any foreign goods, if goods of like quality are to be 
manufactured in our own country. So that protection as construed 
in this day means prohibition. I cannot understand, then, how the 
two arguments of gentlemen favoring the protective system can be 
reconciled when one claims the tariff must be prohibitory and the 
other that prohibition leads to competition. It is a palpable ab- 
surdity on the face of it. 

And, Mr. Chairman, do not the facts which come to us daily prove 
conclusively that in many of the manufactures of this country there 
is prohibition, but no competition. Else how is it, for instance, 
that the nail-makers of Pittsburgh and Wheeling can hold their con- 
ventions and determine for themselves what shall be the price of 
nails for the ensuing week or the ensuing month, or that the iron and 
steel manufacturers can issue their monthly bulletins saying what 
the price of their commodities shall be for the coming week or month. 
or that the paper manufacturers can say what shall be the price of 
their manufactures for any given time in the future ? 

The fact is that under our prohibitive duties vast monopolies have 
grown up in this country, so that when new capital is invested in a 
business and new men organize for the manufacture of these articles 
notice is at once served upon them by the older manufacturers, who 
have associated themselves together in protective unions with dift- 
ferent names but the same object, that unless they come into this 
close corporation their goods shall not find a market in this country. 
In other words, these monopolies, after securing the prohibition of 
competition oy the part of imported goods of the same character, at 
once organize themselves into a system for ‘ crushing out” all com- 
petition from new manufacturers in the home market. In this way 
they establish a law unto themselves and the price at which they 
will sell their manufactured goods depends at last upon their own 
sweet wills, regardless of any other consideration, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is not so with the farmers of this coun- 
try, and I believe it is not contradicted they comprise a large ma- 
jority of our workers. The farmer has to sell his products for what 
he can get for them, the price being regulated by what our surplus 
is worth in Liverpool, where it comes in direct competition with the 
grain of Russiaand of other countries which employ the cheapest and 
most degraded labor in the world. And no tariff can protect the 
farmer against this competition. 

It has been most truly said that ‘history is philosophy teaching 
by example,” and it becomes us to listen carefully to its lessons of 
wisdom. In the time of Louis XIV, when the revenues fell into the 
hands of monopolists and luxury became more extravagant than in 
the days of the Roman Empire, the agricultural classes were sunk 
in ruin and degradation, and agriculture everywhere languished. 
So it always has been; farmers and farming become degraded and 
enslaved where monopolists obtain sway of legislation; and where 


| farmers and farming do not sufier unjust exactions and thrive and are 


respected we see the happiest outcome of free government. 

Bancroft says that ‘‘ absolute free trade as to exports became a 
part of the fundamental law of the United States.” Now, these ex- 
ports are chiefly, if not wholly, made up of our great staple products 
of the soil. It is the inevitable logical consequence of the protect- 
ive or prohibitory theory that if the highest duties on imports do 
not furnish adequate protection then duties on exports should be im- 
posed, so as to make our cotton and wool cost more to foreign mMan- 
ufacturers than to our own. It would seem, then, that this free 


Republic is not established, according to the theory of the protection- 
ists, for the general welfare, but for the sole benetit and aggrandize- 
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ment of the manufacturing class. This would be to establish a 
merciless moneyed aristocracy, which to be hated needs only to be 
known. 

I represent on this floor, Mr, Chairman, a constituency of laborers, 
of workingmen, for in Delaware we have no very rich men and few 
yery poor ones, and I have no theories of my own which I desire to 
carry out regardless of their injurious and disastrous etfeet upon these 
laborers, nor am I wedded to the schemes of any one else, however 
refined and plausible, which I would not at once reject if they con- 
tlicted with the happiness and well-being of that people. But hav- 
ing seen the beneticent effects of cheap and simple government, with 


taxes at a minimum in my own State, I have great faith that like | 


results would follow could simple methods be applied to the Federal 


Government. High taxes lead to extravagance which produces cor- | 


ruption and finally works ruin. 

When Turgot, after the death of Louis XV, was called to take 
the reins of power and save if possible the nation from ruin, we 
are told he *‘tound France, and in fact all Europe, steeped in pov- 
erty and threatened with future calamities, not because the country 
was deficient in natural resources or the people unwilling to labor, 
but because through the lack of any appreciation or understanding 
of the most simple economic laws and principles the government 
authorities had so multiplied taxes, monopolized trade, and restricted 
commerce that production was everywhere carried on at the mini- 
mum of profit, accumulation prevented, and distribution so impeded 
that the people in one province were sometimes allowed to starve, 
while in adjoining departments there was a surplus seeking a mar- 
ket.” In 1776 the royal decree, made in the name of the king but 
written by Turgot, contained the tollowing : 

God, in giving to man wants, rendered it necessary that he should have property. 
The right to labor is not only the property of all men but it is the tirst, the most 
sacred, and the most imprescriptible of all property. We therefore regard it as 
the first obligation on our justice, and as an act most worthy of our beneficence, 
to free all our subjects from every restriction on this most inalienable right of 
humanity. We therefore abrogate every arbitrary institution that does not per- 
mit the poor to freely enjoy the fruits of their labor, which tramples down the sex 
whose weakness gives it more of wants and less of resources, and which, in con- 
demning women to poverty and idleness, promotes immorality and debauchery ; 
which extinguishes emulation in industry and renders useless the talent of those 
who are excluded from trade associations; which deprives the state of the indus- 
try, the trade, and the products of foreigners; which retards the progress of the 
arts; and, finally, which gives facility to members of corporations to so intrigue 
among themselves as to force those who are poor to submit to the will of the rich 
and so become the instruments of monopoly and the supporters of schemes, the 
sole effect of which is to enable a few to enjoy more than their rightful proportion 
of those commodities which are essential to the subsistence and comfort of the 
masses. 


The average rate of duties in our present tariff is about 48 per cent. 
Now, that means that the purchaser here must pay 43 per cent. more 
for all manufactured articles than he would be compelled to pay if 
there was no tariff at all. When the fathers framed the Constitu- 
tion 5 per cent, ad valorem was deemed to be an adequate duty on 
imperts. Now, if this 43 per cent. was absolutely necessary to save 
our manufactures from extinction, that would be a different ques- 
tion; but, as lL have shown, such is not the case. It is in effect a 
bounty given to the large manutacturers, for while foreign competi 
tion is prevented by this prohibitory legislation, at the same time 
all home competition is suppressed by the combination of powerful 
and wealthy manufacturing organizations. This is so well known I 
need not enlarge on it. 

In our Governinent direct taxation has been reserved for times of 
great exigency, as when a war is waged and the largest revenue is 
needed, Nevertheless it has always been unpopular in this country. 
The people will submit patiently to very onerous taxation that is not 
felt directly by being taken from them by the hands of the tax-gath- 
erer, While the attempt to collect a much smaller sum has several 
times led toserious outbreaks and to very general discontent. There- 
fore the most popular system of taxation in this country has been the 
indirect mode of raising revenue through the imposition of tax upon 
the importation of manufactured goods into this country. But as be- 
tween the two systems of a prohibitory taritt, or absolute free trade 
with direct taxation, I am not sure if the latter would not be the 
preferable mode. 

Of one thing Ido feel absolutely certain, that the latter mode would 
lead to a much more economical expenditure of the public moneys, 
toa much more rigid accountability for public expenditures on the 
part of the representatives of the people, and to a purer, simpler, 
and freer administration of government than has been seen of late 
years. 

But, sir, is there not reason to doubt it is the intention or desire of 
those advocating this measure there will be any revision of the tariff 
through the instrumentality of thiscommission? The very men who 


clamor against any revision of the tariff, and who insist on the highest | 


rates of duty for protection per se, are the champions of this measure, 
And in order to make it absolutely impossible there shall be any re- 
Vision of the tariff duties they advocate the repeal of all our internal- 
revenue laws and the total abolition of the entire internal-revenue 
system, knowing full well that the necessities of the Government in 
payment of the interest and principal of the public debt and the large 
annual appropriations for soldiers and seilors’ pensions must, for 
many years to come, require an amount of revenue that will neces- 
sarily impose a high rate of taxation in the form of tariff. 





| 
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If the internal-revenue taxes duties are repealed of course it must 
be the tariff duties will be in excess of those of which the people 
now complain. If I could believe, or if there had been any argu- 
ment adduced by the gentlemen opposed to revenue tariff, that they 
would after this commission had discharged the function with which 
this bill clothes it address themselves earnestly and seriously to a 
revision of the tariff, I might overcome some of the objections which 
I have urged to this mode of legislation and would give this bill my 
hearty support. But I am forced to the conclusion that this is only 
a subterfuge to enable gentlemen on the other side to escape, if pos- 
sible, the responsibility for not fulfilling their promise to the people 
who elected them at the last election. 

That the danger to our liberties which I have referred to is a real 
one and not any figment of my imagination, I will support it by a 
brief quotation from a standard work, De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America: 

I am of opinion upon the whole that the manufacturing aristocracy which is 
growing up under our eyes is one of the harshest which ever existed in the world ; 
but at the same time it is one of the most confined and least dangerous. Never- 
theless the friends of democracy should keep their eyes anxiously fixed in this di- 
rection; for if ever a ——— inequality of conditions and aristocracy again 
penetrate into the world it may be predicted that this is the gate by which they 
will enter. 

At the close of the canvass in Indiana preceding the last Presiden- 
tial election, and when it could not possibly be for any legitimate 
election expenses, the manufacturers of Pennsylvania were thrown 
into terror by the threat that unless they responded the Democrats 
would come into power and all duties would be taken off; and they 
did respond in enormous contributions, which we have reason to be- 
lieve were ‘‘put where they would do the most good” to the Repub- 
lican party. 

Ieonclude, Mr. Chairman, by indorsing the following just thoughts: 


Cast your eye over the globe. Which are the happiest, the most moral, and 
the most peaceable nations! Those where the law interferes least with private 
activity; where the government is the least felt; where individuality has the most 


| scope, and public opinion the most influence; where the machinery of the admin 





istration is the least important and the least complicated ; where taxation is light- 
est and least unequal, popular discontent the least excited and the least justiti 
able; where the responsibility of individuals and classes is the most active, and 
where, consequently, if morals are not in a perfect state, at any rate they tend in- 
cessantly to correct themselves ; where transactions, meetings, and associations 
are the least fettered ; where labor, capital, and production suffer the least from 
artificial displacement; where mankind follows most completely its own natural 
course; where thonglit of God prevails the most over the inventions of men ; those, 
in short, who realize the most nearly this idea: that, within the limits of right, 
all human transactions should flow from the free, perfectible, and voluntary action 
of man; nothing be attempted by the law or by force, except the administration 
of universal justice. 


Department of Agriculture. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JEREMIAH W. DWIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 


of Agriculture. 

Mr. DWIGHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: So much has been said by those who are, by the 
rules of the House, in charge of this bill, which provides for the en- 
largement of the Agricultural Bureau and elevates the head of it to 
a Cabinet position, that I have not thought it necessary to occupy 
the time of the House in attempting to give any additional reasons 


why the bill should become a law. In consequence, however, of 


the attacks that have been made upon it, I ask to be heard very 
brietly. 

The first objection that I shall notice was made by the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. HERBERT, ] who said: 

I do not want a bureau organized to control the farmer, and that will be the re- 
sult of this scheme, so far as political influences can effect thatresult. This burean, 
with its head in the Cabinet, taking its political complexion from the Administra- 
tion, giving its political aid to the Administration, reaching out through its sub- 
bureaus all over the country, ramifying in every direction, touching the people at 
all points, will be a most powerful political machine. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, fhe gentleman fails to appreciate 
the purposes and scope of the bill, and the great interests involved 
in this discussion. He seems to forget or fail to realize that the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industries of the coun- 
try are vastly more important than all other interests which engage 
the attention of our people. His fear that the proposed Cabinet 
oftice may be filled by a politician apparently dwarts his conception, 
so that he is unable to comprehend the importance of the subject, 
and he would therefore defeat the passage of the bill. 








Sn 


Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that the President and Vice-President 
of the United States are politicians, and will continue to be. The 
Cabinet officers are and always have been politicians. The same is 
true of Senators, Members of Congress, and all other public officers. 
Iam not aware, however, that it is the purpose of the people or the 
gentleman from Alabama to abolish all or any of the ottices named 
hecause they have been, are, and will continue to be tilled by poli- 
ticians. It has not been hinted that I am aware of that the gen- 
tleman asks to have the office which he holds upon this floor abol- 
ished, or that he intends to resign because it is filled by not only a 
politician but a very zealous partisan. 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE, ] who 
is usually on the right side of all public questions, has, as it seems 
to me, mistaken this one, He says: 

There are many reasons, if T had the time to give them, why agriculture, so 
large and important an interest as it is, occupies no such relations to the Govern- 
ment as to make it either necessary or proper that it should be represented in the 
councils of the Executive. 

Hie also says: 

What do you do by creating a secretary of agriculture except to make a new 
officer, to increase salaries, and increase expenditures of the people’s money from 
the Treasury? That is all. 


I know of no one here or elsewhere who proposes to abolish any 
of the Cabinet positions which now exist under the laws of the Uni- 
ted States. By the consent of all parties and all citizens, I believe 
they are regarded anc treated as absolutely necessary. And I desire 
to call attention to the fact that no one of them is delegated to treat 
subjects or interests that are more comprehensive and important to 
our whole people than will devolve upon the new Cabinet officer 
which will be created by the provisions of the bill now being con- 
sidered, if it heeomes a law. I will also add that the magnitude of 
the aggregated business that will come under the considerate care of 
the new secretary will amaze us all when we come to examine the 
data from which we approximate the amount. I have not at hand 
the statistics to enable me to speak with definiteness. Nor have I 
now the time or opportunity toobtainthem, Norisit necessary after 
the full and elaborate discussion which has already been had upon 
the subject. I willonly state two items approximately, as I recollect 
them. L believe that the aggregate value of agricultural productions 
for the year 1880 were about nine billion dollars, and that manufact- 
ured productions for the same year amounted to about six billion 
dollars. Include with these sums the other interests which the bill 
provides for, of which I will name the following : 

Collecting and disseminating ail important and useful informa- 
tion concerning agriculture, and also concerning such scientific mat- 
ters and industrial pursuits as relate to the interests of agriculture, 
which shall include divisions of botany, entomology, and chemistry, 
and the modes of farming in the several States and Territories, and 
report such practical information as shall tend to increase the profits 
of the farmer respecting the various methods ; the crops most profit- 
able in the several sections; the preferable varieties of seeds, vines, 
plants, fruits, and fertilizers. The bureau of animal industry, to 
be in charge of a competent veterinary surgeon, who shall investi- 
gate and report upon the number, value, and condition of the do- 
mestic animals of the United States; their protection, growth, and 
the causes, prevention, or cure of contagious, communicable, 
or other diseases ; and the kinds, races, or breeds best adapted to the 
several sections tor protitable raising. 

The burean of lands, the chiet of which shall investigate and 
report upon the resources and capabilities of the public and other 
lands for farming, stock-raising, timber, manufacturing, mining, 
and other industrial uses. It also provides that there shall be a 
division of forestry, the chief of which shall ascertain the annual 
amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber and 
other forest products; the probable supply for future wants; the 
means best adapted to the preservation and renewal of forests ; the 
influence of forests upon climate, and kindred subjects. 

It further provides that the bureau of statistics shall collect and 
report the agricultural statistics of the United States; and, in addi- 
tion, all important information and statistics relating to industrial 
education and agricultural colleges; to labor and wages in this and 
other countries; to markets and prices; to modes and cost of trans- 
porting agricultural products and live stock to their final market; 
to the demand, supply, and prices in foreign markets; to the loca- 
tion, number, and products of manufacturing establishments of what- 
ever sort, their sources of raw material, methods, markets, and 
prices, 

The subjects involved in this discussion are more important to the 
country and to all its people than any other subjects that have occu- 
pied the time and attention of this Congress. 

It is not saying too much, Mr. Speaker, when I state that they 
underlie and overshadow al! other questions. How my astute and 
distinguished friend from Indiana should have been led to adopt the 
view he has expressed Iam unable to determine. I am quite con- 
tident that he will tind himself here and elsewhere acting with a 
decided minority, which will constantly grow smaller as the wisdom 
of the measure shall be made apparent by the beneticent results that 
will foliow its adoption. 


Use 
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Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. WHITTHORNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had determined not to participate in this de- 
bate, believing and knowing that the final passage of the pending 
bill was a certainty, but, inasmuch as the discussion has taken so 
wide a range, and has assumed a phase in which the expression of 
individual views becomes proper, if not necessary, I ask the indul- 
gence of the committee for a brief time, in which I shall attempt to 
discharge this duty. 

In the discussion of the pending question of a tariff commission it 
is well to look at the condition of the Government for whose bene- 
fit revenue is to be raised, to examine into its present necessities, and 
to determine as far as it is possible what are likely to be the demands 
of the future upon its accruing revenues. I assume, Mr. Chairman, 
that the financial condition of the country is correctly exhibited by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Congress, and 
I quote from it here what I deem to be pertinent to the views I en- 
tertain as to the present duty of Congress to the people, and which, : 
in my judgment, makes manifest and imperative the need of present 
action upon our part. Says the Secretary of the Treasury : 


A revision of the tariff seems necessary to meet the condition of many branches 
of trade. That condition has materially changed since the enactment of the tariff 
of 1864, which formed the basis of the present tariff as to most of the articles im- 
ported. The specific duties imposed by that act, for instance, on iron and steel in 
their various forms had then a proper relation to the ad valorem duties imposed on 
the articles manufactured from those metals; but by a large reduction in the values, 
especially of the cruder forms of iron and steel, the specific duty imposed thereon 
now amounts, in many cases, to an ad valorem duty ot over 100 per cent., while the 
ad valorem duties on manufactured articles have not been changed. 

The growing demands of trade have led, also, to the importation of iron and 
steel in forms and under designations not enumerated in the tariff, and the great 
disproportion between the specific and ad valorem duties is a constant stimulus 
to importers to try to bring the merchandise under the ad valorem rate. This pro- 
duces uncertainty, appeals from the action of collectors, and litigation, which 
prove embarrassing to business interests as well as to the Government; and what 
is instanced as the case with iron and steel will be found to be the case with other 
articles. An equalization of the tariff, and a simplification of some of its details, 
are needed. How far such revision shall involve a reduction of the tariff is a 
question for Congress to decide. 

= *« * * * * * 

The rapid reduction of the public debt and the increase of the surplus in the 
Treasury present the question to Congress whether there should not be a reduc- 
tion in the taxation now put upon the people. It is estimated that, if the present 
ratio of receipt and expenditure is kept up, the public debt now existing may be 
paid im the next ten years. In view of the large sum that has been paid by the 
present generation upon that debt, and of the heavy taxation that now bears upon 
the industries and business of the country, it seems just and proper that another 
generation should meet a portion of the debt and that the burdens now laid upon 
the country should be lightened. It is to be considered, too, whether the seeming 
aftnence of the Treasury does not provoke to expenditure larger in amount than 
a wise economy would permit, and upon objects that would not meet with favor in 
a pinched or moderate condition of the Federal exchequer. 

In some quarters there is already talk of an overflowing Treasury, and projects 
are put forth for lavish oe. not only to the furtherance of public works 
of doubtful legitimacy and expediency, but in aid of enterprises no more than 
quasi-public in character. Can a government be justly said to have an overflowing 
treasury when there is an outstanding debt against it greater than it could pay if 
lawfully presented, and when its means of payment in the future must be taken 
from its denizens by burdensome taxation? And is it a beneficial exercise of gov- 
ernmental power to raise money by taxation in greater sums than the lawful de- 
mands upon the Government require, when those demands are of themselves a 
heavy burden upon the industry and business of the country ? 


And very wisely has the Secretary called attention to the sugges- 
tion made by a large class of interested parties to the permanency 
of a national debt for investment and banking purposes. Approving 
his remarks in this connection as far as they go, I beg leave to quote 
them. Says the Secretary: 

Other considerations have been presented ; such as that ifthe public debt be fully 
aid and all Government bonds retired, the best and safest basis for the national- 
»ank system will be gone, and that a desirable mode of investment for savings- 

banks, trust companies, and fiduciary representatives will be taken away, and 
that the return of the sums paid to the holders of bonds, to seek investment 
throagh other channels, will disturb the business of the country. It is doubtful 
whether, in a government like ours, not designed for a paternal one, these will be 
held as suflicient reasons for keeping on foot alarge public debt, requiring for the 
management of it, and for the collection of the revenue to meet the interest upon 


| it, many officials and large expense. 


The Secretary might have gone further and demonstrated, as I be- 
lieve could be done, that ‘‘a permanent national debt is a permanent 
national curse,” involving, as it always does, permanent taxation, at- 
tended with corruption. But he has said sufficient to arrest atten- 


tion to the fact that he regards the payment of the public debt as 
important as affecting the character of our form of government, and 
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shows that in this regard he is imbued with the ‘‘ancient democratic 
faith.” 

Now, let us turn for a moment to the estimate made by the Secre- 
tary of the receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year 1883, remarking as we pass along that his estimate of receipts 
for the two last quarters of the fiscal year 1884 have been and will be 
exceeded, and expenditures will most likely be lessened. The esti- 
mate for 1883 is as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1883. 


The revenues of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, estimated upon the basis 
of existing laws, will be— 


teeth B FSS SR sect cu sals ci dedcsenia din Lkhiedheh eat ... $215, 000, 000 00 
PR ONE SONNE 6 aos case pherernten cca vacapenseecscssennsion 155, 000, 000 00 
TVGIN BONNE GE TIO LOOR. 6 5.5055 oes cvcncetasevaevamacedecacesnsie 2, 500, 000 00 
From tax on circulation and deposits of national banks........-... 8, 000, 000 00 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Railway Companies ....-. 1, 500, 000 00 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, &¢ ..........--...--...-- eu 1, 350, 000 00 
From fees—consular, letters-patent, and lands.................... 2, 450, 000 00 
From proceeds of sales of Government property ...........-..-.---- 250, 000 00 
SPORE DACRE OIE COMI Soon oe is cope c dnc nededaeaceasacesss wweaas 3, 250, 000 00 
From revenues of the District of Columbia. .................--.-.-- 1, 800, 000 00 
PPOs TOIROREOUIE BOOROOG eos 65 5 5a cases od dak isa ddiweicensdces 8, 900, 000 00 
Total estimated ordinary receipts. ...................--.--. 400, 000, 000 00 | 


The estimates of expenditures for the same period, received from the several 
Executive Departments, are as follows: 


LI ion dons Sasa awed nasa en ceK@eRidves inne ddenceseuteeskeee $2, 993, 455 92 
ODIO ois cnskcanhscae> ies ds dnasdndensstcevhedsesmanhewtnseas 16. 291, 367 73 
PI ae Fo bh as 6s Waa 9's Rivne e dks nnhe te eusAe est AEness beek oar 403, 200 v0 
PORCINE SIUEIUD 864 osc oc cccnbcbcas lotions wiweise bsieeanxewsassed 1, 315, 055 00 
I IG oss Soc desc cS oecewe uh eiaeewideoneds vedsaee 29, 509, 524 17 
DEAE CNN ia i 5 wdc ars 0s Sob WaeS unease sncenb dae ssesOseNEOs 17, 249, 148 46 
RMT CNIS hb. v5.50 sca sin buides ciadonens sudan yt asnaostasunessane 5, 841, 713 91 
POM irks Saas hod oes ee anda sas igen OS skews bared wus Reh w wes mand 100, 000, 000 00 
Public works : 

DORRIT, PODER UIONE 5 oc 5 oon asi sss wnddeceawee ves $3, 282, 000 00 

Wy Pi IIIs a 255s 5tin onewenadsindwaaequcdsseees 11, 479, 506 03 

Ry SPE NN 65 6:52 Capin die ca nenine Gd eenen.eseeke 2, 829, 938 00 

ATUGRTAT APIORID 05.56 5..00secceeedeuncas cnacaa- 386, 900 00 

Post-Office Department. .................... ate ae 8, 000 00 

Department of Agriculture. ................00--00- 43, 730 00 

DeOpartaniend Of PUBWOOS . io. secs ccsscccedesacseess 1, 500 00 

—_———_—— 18, 081, 574 03 

PO SUIIIIIN so oak ickicassndensserincsvecaue Pichia ita ee akeee’ 920, 077 95 
ENRIIINIO ook onc dics kane acwd ed bons ueecan dees witsswesewedes 18, 141, 851 95 
DUGETEEE CI von 65a ik dekh s co wew ces etadoes teeseaaskeapeneis 3, 562, 599 31 
Permanent annual appropriations : 

Interest on the public debt .....................- $65, 000, 000 00 

I ND ins pcne can dares isenepssancuedtindnans 45, 611, 714 22 

Refunding—customs, internal revenue, lands, &c 7, 514, 160 00 

Collecting revenues from customs ............... 5, 500, 000 00 


Miscellaneous .........-- Ve Sad eeeHae@endedeweseu 2, 577, 125 00 
————— 126, 202, 939 22 


Total estimated expenditures, iucluding sinking fund. ..... 





Or an,estimated surplus of...............-.-.-- 


Excluding the sinking fund, the estimated expenditures will be $294,850,793.43 | 


showing a surplus of $105, 149,206.57. 


Mr. Chairman, the receipts of the Government will be in excess of 
the estimates of the Secretary. This is apparent from the increase 
of importations, and the collections made from internal revenue and 
miscellaneous resources, and from the rapid extinguishment of the 
public debt. An interesting and reliable statement in this connec- 
tion has been prepared and given tothe public press by Mr. Carson, 


this House, and to which I ask your attention. It is as follows: 


The reduction in the public debt for April was about the average for the pre 
ceding months of thecurrent fiscal year, the amount for the month being $14,415, 
824, and for the ten months, $128,748,213. Thelargest reduction hitherto made in the 
public debt during any one year was in 1867, when the reduction was below $128, 
000,000, or about $100,000,000 less than has been reached during the past ten months. 
Thus far the reduction tor the current year leads all preceding years, and is likely 
to reach $145,000,000. While the reduction for April is reported at less than 
$15,000,000, there was a reduction for the month, in the interest-bearing debt, of, 
$20,707,850. This apparent discrepancy is explained by the fact that the cash in 
the Treasury compared with April lis reduced about $5,000,000, and this in turn is 
explained by the large disbursements made on account of called bonds. Since July 
1, 1882, the average monthly reduction in the public debt has been $12,875,000. 

Of the continued 6 per cent. bonds only $89,000,000 are now outstanding, and 
nearly $42,000,000 of this amount have been called for redemption. The one hun 
dred and ninth, one hundred and tenth, and one hundred and eleventh calls for 
$5,000,000 each will mature May 3, May 10, and May 17 respectively, and the one 
hundred and twelfth call, which is for $15,000,000, will mature June 7. In these 
four calls $30,000,000 are included, and the call issued yesterday for $11,000,000 
wipes out the remainder of the loan of 1861, the original amount of which was 
$189,000,000, and which was the first loan authorized on account of the rebellion 
Of the $80,000,000 included in the four calls last matured, about $7,500,000 are still 
outstanding. 

The Treasurer's statement of assets and liabilities for April shows an increase 
of $3,416,475 in standard silver dollars, the amount of these coins now inthe Treas- 
ury being $81,595,056. Against this amount there are outstanding $58,900,000 sil 
| ver certificates, which shows the Government to be absolute owner of but 28 per 
cent. of the amount of silver dollars now in the Treasury. In fractional silver 
coins the increase for the month was about $250,000. In gold coins and gold bul! 
| ion there are now on hand over $155,000,000, a decline of $11,250,000 since April 1. 
There is also a loss of $2,000,000 in the amount of United States national-bank notes 
held in the Treasurer's general fund since the last monthly statement was issued 
The fund held for the redemption of notes of national banks, failed, in liquidation 
and reducing circulation increased during April $3,000,000. ‘This is accounted for 
by the rapid absorption by the Government of the 34 per cent. bonds. Many banks 
holding the called bonds deposit United States notes for their bonds and’ reduce 
circulation rather than purchase 4 per cent. bonds at the present premium. The 
amount of 4 per cent. bonds now held by the Treasury to secure cireulation and 
deposits is $102,296,950, a decrease of nearly $600,000 compared with May 1, 1881. 
During the month just closed, however, the deposits by national banks of this 
class of bonds were $5,500,000, against $870,000 withdrawn. ‘The bulk of these de 
posits was by new banks established in the West. The available cash balance in 
the Treasury is $142,334,183, a decrease of over $5,000,000 compared with April 1 

The total receipts of April show an increase of $3,500,000 over those for April 
1881, as will be seen from the following comparative statement: 











Source of revenue. j 1882. 1881. 


' 
$17, 862, 836 | $17, 056, 836 


— 
= 
= 
e 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 
| 


CN Soin cannaeadaed acibandhdddunseees dntasewendaas 
RN POUOUIS oa a cnidiccewuacapeencansasieasenséess | 11, 996, 375 | 11, 824, 345 
RINNE So 5. cas oaks ss are casacdnqeetesaressvacncees | 4, 884, 262 2, 359, 119 
hc conaaeneiaatnecedasingeniaile nails 
Liilxias citininhea daa dbganwndn yeohnensaeakaaa | 34, 743, 473 21, 250, 100 





For the ten months of the current fiscal year the total receipts were $334,500 
557 against $298,008,253 for the corresponding months of last year, an increase of 
$36,000,000. In consequence of the larger reduction in the principal and rate of 
interest on the public debt the expenditures for the ten months, closing with 
April show a decrease of over $10,000,000 compared with the same ten months of 
| the preceding year. This larger saving in expenditure has the effect to increase 

the net surplus revenue by that amount. 

| Now, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being tedious in quoting “ fig- 

| ures,’ I beg to call your attention to a statement of the interest- 

| bearing bonded debt of the Government, giving the periods at which 

| it becomes redeemable and payable, in order that we may see the 
demands that we make by this charge upon the public revenues. 
This statement I take from one of the current statements of the pub- 

| lic debt issued by the Treasury Department: 








i Setne an When ek. 
Title of loan. Authorizing act. Rate. solnemuie. Yotal. 

MOON GE RENO MNS 6 oc. 5 cs40ds sav ecaanyosnessasendes Pee BROWN: coc ak nocedadnes aml per cent. continued at 34 per cent..... June 30, 1851 $47, 855, 700 
PODGM POMEL OUD 25. osc seca ee oc tvocsesaveeavess cesses. Jwly 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871....| 5 per cent. continued at 34 per cent... May 1, 1881 401, 503, 900 
SPN OI AL oss oo ou vince recwuad adasintves oswevavt July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871..-.| 44 per cent.........-....--------+----- Sept. 1, 1891 250, 000, 000 
Funded loan of 1907 .-...-... ce weasedarerddesnsntemante | July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871....| 4 per cent.........--.---.----+++--+--+- {July 1, 1907 738, 772, 55 

GTA COUN «55 2 o0:5'00 one wesidsvenacsonewdénemen Ro ee Sr ere | 4 per cont............. eee ceeeceeeceees lo cceweeee er , 28 
Navy pension fund. .... Lede a auQhanaccanne cade abaweec ered EE PRUE apcawy<ocesndadasccesacs SOE GING ia a caccccnccscenctenssceeenae Seguneeeeeaeen 14, 000, 000 
} | ' apaeneegnneenenin si 
Total interest-bearing debt..................ssee- Bede PEIN PPR Sot lt vg waasw eden Rok ssc wae thaws Quitaasacoucnsancacntndeces As aueaauceas 1, 452, 707, 400 


It will be seen that I exclude from the public debt statement all of 
the debt created prior to March 3, 1863, because all of the bonded 
debt so created has been called for, and that with a portion of the 
debt created under act of March 3, 1863, will be extinguished before 
the commencement of the next fiscal year, Istof July, 1882. Ananaly- 
sis of this statement in connection with the calls for bonds made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury will show that of the debt now re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government there will remain after 
the Ist of July, 1882, about four hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, a careful study of these official exhibits makes it 
manifest that if our present tariff and internal-revenue laws remain 
a8 they are, and useless and extravagant expenditures are avoided, 
there will be collected under them a surplus of nearly or quite one 
hundred and forty millions per annum, and this too with liberal ap- 
propriations for pensions, and which being applied to the payment 
of the present redeemable debt of the Government, will extinguish 


it in about three years, or six years, before the next bonded indebt- 
edness of the Government becomes redeemable, which, as is shown, is 
September, 1891. 

In view of this state of facts, what is the duty of Congress? May 
I ask, is it just to the people that we should continue in existence 
onerous taxes in order to pay this debt prematurely? Is if not crim- 
inal to collect such a surplus over and beyond the necessities of the 
Government? Is it not already apparent from the vast schemes of 
subsidies, jobs, and extravagant propositions presented to this Con- 
gress that this surplus invites the public plunderer and lobbyist to 
a feast of corruption? Tomeet and defeat these schemes, and to be 
just to the people by the reduction of taxes, I hold to be the first 
and supreme duty of this Congress. 

And it is this duty that the Republican party now shrinks from in 
their effort to create a ‘tariff commission.” They would prolong 
the life of the national debt, but they dare not say so. They would 


the able and efficient clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
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l 
perpetuate the existing tariff, with all of its injustice, but they have | solely one of interest. They will not yield the tributes paid by labor 


not the courage squarely and honestly to face the people as its ad- 
vocates and defenders, but seek by false issues and appeals to the 
tears of the people in their business relations to hide its enormities 
and eke out its life. No trained body of men in any service have 
ever been more eflective in their work than the friends of the Mor- 
rill tarit? in the Congress of the United States have shown themselves 
to be, 

It is idle for gentlemen to arraign,the Democratic majorities in 
this House of the Forty-fourth, Forty-tfifth, and Forty-sixth Con- 
gresses for any failures to remedy the tariff. Those of us who were 
here know that outside of the overshadowing knowledge that the 
executive department was against any change, we felt and rec- 
ognized the tull power and efliciency of the friends of the Morrill 
tariff to defeat any proposed legislation, and this they will have the 
power to do in the future, notwithstanding any recommendation of 
a tariff commission, from their unity of purpose and cohesive organ- 
ization. And they will do it, Mr. Chairman, unless the commission’s 
report and the majority of this House is acceptable to them. Ag- 
gregated and corporate wealth is a fearful and powerful adversary 
to unorganized labor and industry. 

I have said that the friends and advocates of the present tariff seek 
by false issues *‘to hide its enormities and eke out its life,” satisfied 
as they must be that if the present large surplus of revenues is to 
continue much longer the people, unless misled and deceived, will 
unite to dethrone its exactions. Hence it is, Mr. Chairman, that 
they proclaim its opponents to be in favor of “ direct taxation” and 
‘free trade.” There are no such issues, as they well know, tendered 
by any party in this country, and no practical person, however wise 
and correct he may believe the theories of either to be, deems it 
possible to establish such a policy on the Government even when 
the national debt is extinguished, much less so while it exists. The 
very frame-work of our Federal and State governments would make 
it a ditticult problem, and the habits and customs of the people make 
it impossible. 

It is, therefore, a false issue, sought to be made by the Republican 
party, and willinlly so, in order to distract the attention of the peo- 
ple trom the real issues in this connection tendered by the Demo- 


cratic party in the interest and for the benefit of the people. These | 


issues are the payment of the public debt, an economical administra- 
tionoft the Government, and the reduction of taxation; and in making 
this reduction such a reformation of the tariff as shall relieve the 
people of the burdens they pay, net to the Government, but to fa- 


made to fall, as nearly as it can be done, in equal measure upon ull. 
These, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, are the real issues, and are those 
which the Republican party in the past have sought to postpone, 
and now insidiously avoid. 
A brief retrospect of the proceedings of Congress and the action 


} 





to their wealth. 

“Protective taxation,” Mr, Chairman, is not warranted by the 
genius and principles of our formof government. The theory of our 
republican institutions is that the Government shall not foster and 
encourage one class of the people at the expense of another; that 
the Government cannot rightfully interfere with the right of the 
citizen to pursue fortune as he may choose, except 80 faras to prevent 
him from trespassing upon the like right belonging to others, nor 
can the Government oppress one class for the benetit of another class, 
The very spirit that gave birth to our constitutional forms of goy- 
ernment was a protest and limitation against the governmental au- 
thority to discriminate between citizens and classes by unequal 
taxation. 

The inherent and necessary inequality of protective taxation 


| tends to encourage the growth of corporate wealth and to beget 


monopolies. A careful study of the economic history of our country 
for the last few years, makes the truth of this proposition clear, and 
while we are rejoiced at the rapid development of the resources of 
our country in all of its economic relations, yet those who are mind- 
ful of the lessons taught by the history of the grand and magniticent 
struggles of peoples against vicious oppression and partial govern- 
ments in allthe past, must contemplate with fear and apprehension 
the great increase of incorporated capital and the support and favor 
it constantly demands and receives from the partial legislation of 
the Government. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it has already in a marked degree arrested 
attention; so much so, in fact, as to call for the assertion by the 
people, by constitutional amendments and otherwise, of their ulti- 
mate right to control all charters and grants of power and privileges. 
The very oftice of * protective taxation ” is to foster, encourage, and 
support classes, and this begets that vicious and corrupt character 
which history unerringly teaches us is ultimately destructive to any. 
form of government. We, sir, are witnesses to the fact that the 
great ‘‘ protected ” interests are by their paid agents and attorneys 
represented in all the avenues of approach to the deliberations of 
this Congress. 

Sir, the advocates of ‘‘ protective taxation” upon this floor and 
throughout the country assume that it is the province of capital to 
take care of labor. In this they ask of the Government by ‘‘ pro- 
tective taxation” to secure their ‘‘ wealth,” and out of its thus as- 
sured protits they will pay higher wages to labor. So reasons the 


| wolf with the lamb. Do any of the protectionists propose to give 
vored classes, and with the view and to the end that taxation shall be | 


security for the faithful performance of such pledges? No, sir. And 


| may I add, who believes that such protectionists would fail for a mo- 
| ment to purchase machinery that cheapened the cost of labor to them, 


ures to retrench and reduce the expenditures of the Government so | 


as tomake the payment of the public debt easy, those efforts have 
encountered the opposition of the Republican party. and that in 
every endeavor to reduce the tarift made by the Democrats a sturdy 


the journal of our proceedings will also show that the Republican 
party leaders have seught to prolong the bonded indebtedness of 
the Government in the creation of a new bond payable at a distant 
period, the only purpose of such long bond or deterred payments 
being the perpetuation of the necessity of continued high taxes, or, 


or that they would employ the ‘* pauper labor” of Europe that may 
flock to our shores, or even to take ‘‘the Chinaman” if perchance 


| they could thereby secure a less rate of wages per day ? 
of the execeutive department will show that while the Democratic | 
party on this tloor have sought by their support of economic meas- | 


No, sir. They are for ‘* free trade” in labor because it enhances 
the value of their capital, and not for “free trade” in anything 
that tends to diminish it. It is net, and should not be, one of the 
objects of government to interfere so as to disturb the natural and 


| proper union and harmony between labor and capital. Legislative 


in other words, ** high duties,” to the end that ‘ protection,” not to | 


labor, but to ** capital,” whetherinvested in banks or mauutactories, 
might be secured. 

* Protection” to capital so invested is the aim and end of all their 
etforts. They are, by reason of the tidelity of the Democratic party 
to economy in the administration of the Government, and the resist- 
ance of that party to* monopoly ” in gold, now confronted with such 
an exhibit of tinancial ability upon the part of the Government to 
pay the public debt in strict conformity with public faith, and at 


| interference in this country between labor and capital is a great and 
resistance has been otlered by the Republican party. <A reference to | 


growing evil, and nothing contributes more to make the recurring 
contlicts between these economic forces bitter than *‘ protective tax- 
ation.” In vain may gentlemen declare that the existing tariff has 
advanced the interests of labor in this country. 

May I not, in answer thereto, ask you, Mr. Chairman, why is it that 
during the years of this tariff, trade unions and labor organizations 
have so rapidly grown and multiplied in this country, and why is it 
that during these years “strikes,” which have threatened the peace 
and stability of our political fabric, have repeatedly occurred? Do 
they not even now hear the mutterings of that voleano? Do not these 
advocates of protective taxation realize that but for our cheap tilla- 
ble lands, where starving want may and does find relief, labor would 
not for one hour tolerate that system of legislation under which 


| ‘strikes’ become a necessity, while at the same time favored classes 


the same titue largely to reduce taxation. So that to secure their | 


object “a tub must be thrown to the whale,” and hence the effort 
to show a reduction of taxation by the introduction of the bill to re- 
peal certain internal taxes, the details of which 1 have not now time 


un ie 4 


to examine, but | teel quite assured even this, it is not expected, | 


shall receive tinal consideration by this Congress. If good faith had 


been intended, why not have made it a part of the pending bill, or | 


had its consideration prior to this time? Yet again, if friendly to 
labor, why not preter **tarm laborers,” and in it propose to take off 
all taxes on tobaceo, instead of relieving capital ? 

No, Mr. Chairman, We cannot disguise the fact that the purpose of 
this present majority of the Committee on Waysand Means, and who 
are but the swift servants of a Republican caucus, is to secure and 
foster protective and prohibitory duties as the system of taxation 


which is to prevail and govern this country. If the “ tariff com- | 


mission” performs its intended oftice in its recommendations it will 
be supported by the advocates of the Morrill tariff; if not, it will 
be deteated by them. 

Mr. Chairman, the question with them is not one of argument and 
reason, or even good faith to the great mass of the people; it is 


become enriched into millionaires in the course of a few years. 

From your cheap lands have come at once the felief and prosperity 
of this country, and when by restrictive legislation you shut off the 
markets of the world to the surplus products of the laborers on this 
soil, the time will come when down will tumble all your castles 
erected by protective taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, does not the present state of things demonstrate the 
correctness of this proposition? The drought of 18-1 diminished your 
agricultural products. Its etfeet was to diminish exports, and with 
diminished exports has come a contraction in the value of all capital, 
asis shown in the depreciation of stocks and bonds and the tightness 
of money markets. 

Suppose by continued restrictive legislation upon the part of this 
country toward the trade of other countries you invite retaliatory 
laws upon their part, (and this we know is contemplated by some of 
them,) and thus shut off a demand for our products and thereby di- 
minish our exports, have you not, or, rather, will you not accomplish 
the same results as the drought of 1831? I commend to gentlemen 
the wisdom and truth of the words of a distinguished political ocon- 
omist that **a commercial nation has the same interest in the wealth 
ot her neighbors that a tradesman has in the wealth of his custom- 
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ers;” and in this connection, to quote the equally wise and truthful 
words of another political economist, that ‘all obstructions to the 
exchange of commodities between any two countries desiring each 
other’s products must injuriously affect the interests of both.” 

This we know to be true as between individuals, aud must be so 
as between different countries. No section of the world can produce 
allthat its inhabitants want, and hence, in order to supply such 
wants an exchange of products becomes a necessity. This exchany. 
is commerce, and all obstructions thereto operates either to diminish 
this exchange, or to make the gratification of wants burdensome, 
and in eitherevent to lessen the value of labor. Protective taxation 
tends, therefore, to isolate a country, and ultimately to impoverish it. 

It would be instructive in this connection to look at the condition 
of the commercial nations of the world, commencing with the great- 
est in wealth and population, and going on down to those least in 
either, and testing their condition by the question of ‘‘ protective 
taxation.” I have not the time now to do more than make the sug- 
gestion. 

“Protective taxation” for the benetit of one interest creates the 
demand and necessity of like taxation for another. Bounties to one 
begets bounties to another, Full many an illustration of this truth 
could be given, but it is especially shown in the demand of the ship- 
builders for subsidies. The subsidies, if granted, can only be justified 
because it is necessary to equalize, or rather neutralize, the injustice 
done this industry by protective taxation. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
hasten on. and hurriedly, to notice the main arguments made in sup- 
port of ‘* protective taxation.” These arguments are : 

First. ‘That ‘‘ protective taxation” for the benefit of manufacturers 
and other interests tends to and does cheapen the prices of the man- 
ufactured goods or protected articles. 

Second. That the effect and office of ‘ protective taxation” is to 
enhance the price of farm products. 

Third. That “ protective taxation” increases the price of the wages 
of labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these propositions be true, it can well be 
understood that the farmer and wage-laborer would favor protective 
taxation, but why the manfacturer, whose goods are to be cheapened 
thereby, should desire it and involve himself in great expense to 
secure it is strange—passing strange. But, sir, upon their face these 
propositions are self-contradictory, and I submit that in the produe- 
tion of manufactured goods there are but three elements—material, 
labor, and capital. Now, if you increase the price of the material 
and the labor, which are the chief items of cost in production, it is 
impossible that the final cost of the product can be lessened by this 
process. A moment’s reflection will demonstrate the falsity of one or 
the other of these propositions and their absurdity takenas a whole. 
My colleague [Mr. SIMONTON] very aptly made this manifest a few 
days since in his queries put to the gentleman from Michigan, when 
he asked how the farmer was to reconcile the proposition when told 
in the same breath that the tariff on oats ‘* put oats up,” and that 
the tariff on salt “put salt down.” 

In fact, these arguments of those who favor ** protective taxa- 
tion” reminds one of the bunko game, in which it is said of the 
“little joker,” “now you see it, and now you don’t.” 

But, Mr, Chairman, tables of certain and selected manufactured 
articles, showing large reductions in price, are exhibited, and at the 
same time tables of certain products of the soil are shown, and the 
advocates of protective taxation point to them to sustain these prop- 
ositions, and display the tables of our large import and export trade 
as showing the great prosperity of this country. In answer to such 
arguments, it might be well to inquire what would have been the 
prices of these articles and the degree of prosperity in this country 
without the ** Morrill tariff.” Especially, sir, in view of the fact 
that it cannot be argued that ‘‘ protective taxation” in the United 
States increased the commercial wealtt of England and other coun- 
tries of Europe. Turn for one moment to the exhibits of the export 
and import trade of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany since 
1-60, and you will note the immense increase in the volume of the 
trade of each. 

That of the entire world has been largely angmented in these years, 
and the tendency in the alteration of prices in all of the articles 
which the advocates of protective taxation have exhibited is shown 
in each and everywhere. Now, is all this to be ascribed to the Mor- 
rill tariff of America? It is absurd to say so. Why do not these 
advocates deal frankly and candidly with the people, and say to them 
that the inventive genius of the world, as shown in the improvements 
of machinery and the use of steam, has cheapened the prices of labor 
in the cost of production; that the multiplication of the steamship 
and the steam railway has diminished very largely the obstructions 
aud cost of transportation, and these, apparent and existing in all 
countries, have of themselves wrought changes in conditions and 
secured cheaper prices in certain articles and higher prices in others, 
according to the locality in which you may make the examina- 
tion? 

Take, for instance, the farmer in Illinois in 1*45. Then his wheat, 
corn, and live stock commanded comparatively a sinall price, and 
his needed supplies ahigh price. Why? Because he had no means 
to reach the markets of the world. In 1880, by reason of increased 
transportation facilities, he is enabled to reach those markets; hence 
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cure his supplies at a less price. I need not make other illustrations 
to demonstrate that it is to the inventive genius of the world, as dis- 
played in improvements in the mechanical forces, that the world is 
most indebted for its present wealth. The sober, disinterested in 
tellect of the world recognize this, and pays willing tribute to the 
fact. In the face of it, does it not seem ridiculous to aseribe the 
progress of the United States to the Morrill tariff? 

There are other arguments equally as unreliable as those just now 
referred to made in support of protective taxation, such as the bal- 
ance-of-trade theory and “ foreign intluence.” I pause as to one, but 
simply to ask, what intelligent man of these United States that 
does not know that in allof the great corporations of this country— 
banks, railroads, and manufacturing establishments—“ foreign gold” 
is largely invested, and that this gold is largely interested for its 
own increase in continued protective taxation? And if it is to be 
supposed that ‘foreign influence” is at work in this country it is 
much more likely to be with the protectionists than against them. 
Andespecially, Mr. Chairman, when we regard the fact that itis under 
‘protective taxation” the foreigner derives from American com- 
merce the annual subsidy of over $100,000,000 in the carrying trade. 
The British ship-owner realizes, under the operation of the Morrill 
tariff, about one-halfas much revenue as that received by the Gov- 
ernment. Why should he complain and seek to have it altered ? 

* Protective taxation” is a tribute enforced by legislation, not for 
revenue, but as a bounty to favored classes from the great body of 
the laborers and wealth-producersof thecountry. When you come to 
look at the amount it is simply astonishing. I here quote what is 
said in reference thereto, in his recent speech before the Senate, by 
Senator Coker, of Texas: 


During the fiscal year just closed the value of dutiable merchandise imported 
into this country from abroad, as the Treasurer's report shows, was $448,061,587.95. 
Upon this merchandise was collected at the custom-houses $193,800,897.67, being 
anaverage of 434 per cent. This is the entire revenue of the Government, derived 
from the tariff for the last fiscal year. Now, what amount do the manufacturers 
receive from the tariff! By the census of 1870 it was estimated that $4,000,000 000 
worth of manufactured articles were consumed annually in the United States. 
The figures for 1480 are not yet published so as to be accessible, but following the 
ratio of increase in population and everything else, they must now amount to at 
least $5,000,000,000 each year. All these manufactures being increased in cost 
to the consumer by the amount of tariff duty, which, as 1 have before stated, is 
an average of 45 per cent., which goes to mannfacturers, it is easy to see on that 
basis what the share of the manufacturer would be. But I will discount that per 
cent, so as to more than cover all contingencies and all drawbacks, and say they 
only receive under the tarit? 25 per cent. on the sum total of manufactured arti 
cles consumed in the United States, and it amounts to the enormous sum of 
$1,250,000,000 annually. And the amount increases each year with the population 
and trade of the country. 

So, for the year 1881, the results of tariff taxation and the distribution of its pro- 
ceeds may be tabulated thus: 

tevenue received by the Government 


$193. 800,897 67 
Bounty received by manufacturers 


- 1,250,0°0,000 00 

So that, for every single dollar paid into the national Treasury under the exist- 
ing tariff, six and a half dollars, at the lowest calculation, go into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. If this vast sum of money were collected annually from the 
pockets of the people directly, to be given to the already richest class of people in 
this country each year, its moustrons iniquity would, of course, be so apparent as 
to deteat it. 


And T submit further in this connection what was said upon the 
floor of the Senate a few days since by Senator HaRRIs, from my own 
State : 

Mr. President, the revennes collected upon imports in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1861, as appears from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, amounts 
to $198,159, 676.02. Would that our Bureau of Statistics could report to as the ex- 
act data to show how many times that amount was, under this monstrous system 
of taxation, extorted from the earnings of the whole people to increase the profits 
and the wealth of the small number of capitalists who are engaged in manufactur 
ing. ‘The duty paid on the imported goods goes into the Treasury, but that paid 
upon the home-manutfactnred goods zoos into the pockets of the mannfacturer. 

It we could show exactly what proportion the protected home-manufactured 
goods annually consamed in this country bears to the imported goods of the same 
character annially consumed. we conld then see with absolate certainty what it 
costs the people to put a dollar into the Treasury under this system. have no 
doubt that there are more than five times as many of the protected home-manu- 
factured goods consumed by our tifty million people, as are cousamed of imported 
goods of the same kind and character. But base the calculation on the proportion 
of tive of home manufactured to one of imported annually consumed, and upon 
that basis it costs the consumers of these goods $1,15,958,056.12 to put into the 
Treasury under this system of taxation $195, 159,676.02 ; or, in other words, in order 
to collect into the ‘Treasury $198, 159,676.02 the people are compelled to pay a bounty 
to a small number of inanutfacturers of $990,794 350.10. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that the amount paid by this country 
to foreign ship-owners in the carrying trade, which is estimated at 
over $10,000,000 is the annual subsidy entorced by the existing tariff. 
In attempting to demoustrate this, Mr. Chairman, I waive all that 
may be said of ‘free ships,” or ‘“ free materials” for their building, 
and the arguments to be deduced therefrom upon one side or the 
other, and content myself in saying that the loss of the carrying 
trade and the decrease of American tonnage is not to be fully ac- 
counted for by ‘ free ships” or ‘‘ free materials,” nor will the remedy 
be fonnud in subsidies. The true cause of this loss and this decrease 
is to be found in the fact that under “ protective taxation,” and your 
other special legislation, the employment of capital finds better re- 
wards in the manufacture of steel, woolen and cotton goods, and the 
building of subsidized railroads. Who doubts that if the carrying 
trade paid better than manufacturing enterprises that the capital 
would be so invested. And so long as you attempt to foster one in- 
terest you may be sure, under the great law of compensation, another 


able to obtain higher prices for his wheat and corn, &c., and to se- | will lose. 
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Would you, sir, advise your friend who had $100,000 of capital 
for investment to place it at 3 per cent., when following his own 
judgment he could use it at 10? Then, when by protective taxa- 
tion you assure 10 per cent. and more in certain undertakings, must 
you not expect those that pay but6“ to languish, and, languishing, 
to die.” And is this not the truth as to the loss of American ton- 
nage? In presenting this view [leave out what might properly be 
presented, namely, the enhanced cost of material, &c., produced by 
protective taxation, as tending directly to the destruction of the 
ship-building interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I might pursue this line of thought and take 
up other industrial pursuits and show the effect of protective taxa- 
tion on them; how it crushes small capitalists and small industries ; 
but I choose now rather to turn for a moment to demonstrate its 
effect upon the consumers of taxed goods in their personal or indi- 
vidual relations. 

In the absence of any official and certain data, but relying upon 
the tables of the census of 1870, and such as have been published of 
the census of 1880, it is safe to assume that the value of manufact- 
ured goods—the products of the industry of this country—per an- 
num is fully equal to the amount stated by Senator COKE, namely, 
$5,000,000,000. It is safe to say that of this amount one-halfis of the 
articles fostered by protective taxation; and if you apply the rate 
of taxation as it is under the existing tariff, you will find the amount 
to be between those of the statements made by Senators COKE and 
Haris. But Ivome to apply and distribute this among the individ- 
ual laborers in this country. By the census of 1870 it was shown 
that the number of persons engaged in the different fields of labor 
was 12,506,000, divided as follows: 5,922,000 persons engaged in 
agriculture, 2,685,000 in professional and personal services, 1,191,000 
in trade and transportation, 654,000 in mechanical trades and min- 
ing, 2,054,000 in manufacturing. 

Now, it is safe to assume that 15,000,000 will now represent the 
persons engaged in these same tields. Leaving outof view the amount 
of goods used by these laborers, upon which they pay revenue to the 
Government, it is safe to say that of the manufactured goods pro- 
tected by taxation that these laborers, who represent, feed, and clothe 
the remaining 35,000,000 of our people, use and consume one hundred 
and sixty-six dollars’ worth per annum, and applying the average 
rate of duties of the existing tariff thereto, it will be seen that 
each laborer pays the tribute of about $70 per annum to the capi- 
ital of the classes fostered by protective taxation. What does 
this tribute mean to the laborer? It means that from the food and 
clothing and education of his children he should take annually the 
sum of $70 and contribute the same to the capital of those who 
are favored by protective taxation. Relieved of such protective 
taxation this amount each year with the same energy as now he 
could pay to the comfort of his home and the educatien of his 
children, 

Away from all the fallacies of logic and prepared figures we come 
back, Mr. Chairman, to the fundamental principles upon which our 
political fabric was built, that is to say, ‘‘of equal and exact justice 
to all, exclusive privilege to none,” and ‘that the burdens of goy- 
ernment shall rest upon all alike.” 
Democratic party had its origin, and when true to its faith will 
enforce them in the administration of the Government; reeogniz- 
ing now as its first duty the payment of the publie debt and the re- 
duction of taxation, in the performance of which the country may 
feel assured that no violence or wrong will be done to any of its great 
industrial interests, and in the discharge of which it is now, and 
always has been, willing to enter. 

But this is questioned by gentlemen when they ask, why did not 
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remember the facts and circumstances under which this appeal, if 
not apostrophe, was first made in the progress of the Republican 
party. Who will ever forget the welcome of the eminent Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GEORGE F. Hoar] to the newly-elected Sen- 
ator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE?] It was then the new South, 


, according to Republican ideas, was born. Who does not blush at 
| the agencies that produced that birth? Without a parallel in de- 








It was upon these principles the | 


bauchery, it involved not only the good name of individnals but 
brought shame to States and parties indelible and ineffaceable. And 
by similar agencies and “ pap” this new infant is to be nursed and 
maintained until the “infant” manufactured has sufficient strength 
to support its progenitors. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite yourattention a moment ina review of the 
state of affairs in the South, while we consider this appeal to the 
new South, and the assaults made upon its so-called Bourbon lead- 
ers. In doing so, will you pardon me if Irefer to what I personally 
said upon this floor eleven years ago, upon my first entrance into 
this Congress, in a discussion of a measure intended, as I believed, 
to place the personal rights and liberties of the people of the Southern 
States in the hands of the Executive of the United States upon the 
allegations of their unwillingness to obey and support certain laws 
of the Government. I said upon the 28th day of March, 1871, speak- 
ing for the people of the South: 

I respectfully but firmly deny, for them and in their name, that they are not 
animated by as true and loyal devotion to law, order, and the sacred rights of per- 
son and property as any portion of the American people. Crime exists everywhere. 
Defiance to law by exceptional individuals is historically coincident with law it- 
self; and while to this extent it may exist, aggravated by the peculiar condition 
of a society just emerging from a war which swept over it with all the devasta- 
tion of a flood and which like the flood left its drift and scum as a deposit, yet, sir 
the whole body-politic is not demoralized. On the contrary, that people present to 
you higher evidences of thrift, economy, labor, wealth, and prosperity, the natural 
results of obedience to law and order, than any other given section of your Union, 
as I think I will be able to show before I am done. 

* * * * * * * 

Tothe returned confederate soldier, when his flag was furled, home was a scene 

of desolation. Gaunt poverty introduced him to barren fields and a cheerless tire- 


| side. His companions had been thinned ; numbers of them were no more; all around 
| him was mourning. 


* * * * * * * 


With courage, alacrity, and cheerfulness he went to work to repair his individ. 
ual fortune, to build up waste places, to restore order, to aid his neighbor and the 
public; in tine, to pertorm ali the duties of the laborious, useful citizen. 

* *x * * * * * 

I have but glanced at the picture as it exists in the South. I would, sir, that 
before action had been taken upon the representations which I know do that peo- 
ple most grievous wrong and injustice, an inquiry, impartial and fair, had been 
made. Justice, I fain believe, would have been done. You would have seen, sir, 
how grossly they have been slandered and how maliciously they have been misre- 

vorted; how mountains have been made of mole-hills ; how giants and heroes have 
Sonn manufactured out of dwarfs and sneaks. You would have seen, by the re- 
moval of the skin, the ass; but beyond all that you would have seen what to you 


| would have been a most conclusive answer to these libels upon the States, com- 


monwealths, and people; and as your eye took in the full measure of the picture 
your heart wall baste swollen with exultant pride and your judgment onl patri- 
otism would gas scone a tribute in their wonder and satisfaction at the convincing 
evidences of the devotion of this people to law and order presented in their re- 
yaired and new-built railroads, in their increased manufactures, in their flourish 
ing high schools, in their luxuriant and rich-yielding crops, in their growing cities 
and towns, in their improved farms, and in their increase of population. 


I followed this with exhibits in certain tables, showing an increase 
in all the evidences of wealth. These I will not now read, 

I had the honor to be immediately followed in that discussion by 
the honorable Mr. KELLEY, then and now a member of this House, 
who, among other things, said: 


Sir, as I listened to his statement of the productions of the South, as shown 


| by the recent census, and which he seemed to think startling by reason of their 


the Democracy enter upon it when they had control of this House in | 


the Forty-fourth, Forty-titth, and Forty-sixth Congresses? Sir, I 
reply that they did, and did all that was possible, in view of the fact 
that the Republican party had control of the executive department 
during all that time, which rendered, as those who ask this question 
well know, all positive and affirmative legislation upon their part 
impossible ; the negative work, which was “no jobs,” **no plunder- 


ing of the Treasury,” “ noextravagance in expenditures,” was welland 
vigorously done, and to such an extent as to enable the Government to | 


decrease largely the public debt, and to make a reduction of taxation 
an immediate duty, a duty which, however, as I have said, the Re- 
publican party, in the interest of favored classes, seeks to postpone 
and avoid. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to notice another 


appeal made to the **New South.” We are told by gentlemen that 
this “New South” is to be resurrected and brought to new life 
through the “ Bourbon ” faith of Alexander Hamilton, a faith founded 


the further principle that government must sustain a class that 
that class might take care of the mass of the people. Alexander Hain- 
ilton believed the form of the British Government to be the best in 
the world, and would have so modeled our institutions, but for the 
stern opposition of Madison and Jefferson. 

The faith of Madison and Jefferson was a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people. Who are the Bourbons here, 


grand tables, I could but grieve at the meager result. 
4 


© * « . * * 


No; the statistics presented by the gentleman from Tennessee do not prove his 
case. The results which he disclosed with such an air of triumph are so meager 
that they militate against his conclusion. When the census of 1880 shall be taken 
thoughtful men will study it, and looking back upon the results he has presented 
will see how terrible have been the results of the madness of the Southern Democ- 
racy as exhibited in their treatment of the freedmen and of Northern and other 
immigrants, and in permitting secret armed societies to intimidate capital and 
enterprise, and constrain them to remain without her borders or to flee from them 
after having the temerity to enter. 


The census of 1880 has been taken and thoughtful men have studied 
it. And it is to the great body of the thoughtful of this country 1 
appeal when, as they view in wonder and admiration the results of 


_ the census of 1880 in the Southern States, demonstrating to the sur- 


prise of the world as they do increase in population, increase in farm 


| products, increase in railroads, increase in manufacturing establish- 
appeal made by those who favor protective taxation, and that is the | 


ments, increase in schools, and in fact, increase in all the evidences of 
great wealth and prosperity, as well as the evidences of progress in all 
the avenues of intelligence that is not surpassed in any other great sec- 


_tionof the world. Sir, I pause to ask of these thoughtful men, whether 
on “contempt of the capacity of the people for self-goverment.” And | 


statesmen, political economists, or practical business men, to reflect 
for a moment over the tremendous obstacles the conservative and 
progressive men of the South had to overcome in the accomplish- 
ment of these results, 

The labor of no people was ever so demoralized nor the capital of 
any country so paralyzed as was that of the people of the South at 


the close of our gigantie civil war, nor was such labor and capital 


the followers of Hamilton or the pupils of Madison and Jefferson ? | 
The new South! From whom and by whom was it created? Sir, I | 


ever confronted with such powerful embarrassments as followed with 
the immediate years after the close of that war. Confronted with 
the solution of the very gravest economic, political, and social prob- 
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lems ever encountered by any civilization, is it not, I fearlessly ask 
of the judgment of the thoughtful men not only of America but of 
the world, the grandest, most magnificent gift that the struggle of 
any civilization ever gave to the world, this empire of wealth, of law, 
and of order; this country now peaceful, prosperous, and with a 
capacity of productive wealth unequaled by any other quarter of 
the globe? 

All this, Mr. Chairman, has been secured to our country, with 
but comparatively little disturbance of the peace of the law, by 
the patient, industrious, conservative, and progressive people of the 
South in these years since the war, under the leadership of the so- 
called Bourbons of the South, namely, the Lamars and Georges of 
Mississippi, the Witherses and Johnstons of Virginia, the Ransoms 
and Vances of North Carolina, the Hamptons and Butlers of South 
Carolina, the Hills and Browns of Georgia, the Morgans and Pughs 
of Alabama, the Joneses and Calls of Florida, the Harrises and Jack- 
sons of Tennessee, the Becks and Williamses of Kentucky, the Cock- 
rells and Vests of Missouri, the Garlands and Walkers of Arkansas, 
the Jonases and Gibsons of Louisiana, the Maxeys and Cokes of Texas. 
And if the truth be told, it will be found that in their efforts to ac- 
complish these results in advising observance of law, and the pur- 
suit of peaceful labor in the private walks of life, and economy and 
good faith in domestic legislation they have encountered the oppo- 
sition of the corrupt and lawless, and that these are the elements out 
of which by official patronage of the National Government, as now 
administered, and the appliances of the incorporated wealth of the 
classes favored by national legislation is to be created the new South. 
May thoughtful men, in view of this fact and the logic of the census 
of 1880, save us this attempted debauchery. 

Sir, the truly conservative and progressive South has withstood 
many serious embarrassments and much oppressive legislation, and I 
believe that people will meet these new assaults upon their wealth 
and integrity, and reject these appeals to secure temporary profit at 
the expense of their permanent prosperity. In conclusion, and be- 
cause | fully believe and concur in his reasoning and conclusions, I 
beg to commend to those who may for a moment heed the appeal of 
the advocates of protective taxation what is said by Senator COKE 
in the speech already referred to, as to the effect of such taxation on 
the industrial interests and commerce of the South. Says Senator 
COKE: 

So I care not from what stand-point we view the subject, whether as an agri- 
cultural people content with our lot, or as a people ambitious to build up manu- 
factures and consume their own raw material, the highest policy of the South is 
to favor the lowest possible tariff which will produce a sufiicient revenue for the 
Government. Let the South, the West, let every section of this country where 
raw material is found, remember that the lower the tariff the greater is and will 
always be the compulsion upon capital to erect its workshops and factories in the 
localities where that raw material is, in order that the manufactured product may 
meet competition in the market with the least possible burden of cost in its pro- 
duction. Through a low tariff, as low as the necessities of the Government for 
revenue will permit, is to be found the only pathway of the South to manufactur- 
ing development. 

If any contirmation of this proposition were needed, I have only to refer to the 
fact that under high — for more than a of a century all the 
manufacturing establishments of every character in the South, if brought together 
in the same town, with owners, operatives, their families and dependents, all to- 
gether would not equal in population or capital invested or wealth a prosperous 
manufacturing New England village. The protective tariff alone has enabled the 
New England States to draw our raw material to their factories. Take that away, 
and the factories and workshops will move to the raw material. The little pittance 
which the few embryo manufacturing establishments of the South receive from 
the vast wealth of bounties collected from the people is a ‘‘ mess of porridge "’ of- 
fered us for the grand birthright which under a strictly revenue tariff is ours and 
cannot be wrested from us. 


Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. LADD, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882, 


On the bill re-establishing the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and for 
the distribution of the unappropriated money of the Geneva award. 
Mr. LADD said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: When our late sectional differences had culminated 
in hostilities we were at peace with Great Britain. Then it was her 
leading statesmen not only favored the project of her enterprising 
merchants and ship-builders to furnish a navy for the Southern con- 
federacy, who were destitute of men and materials required, but they 
went further; they forced upon the Government the acknowledgment 
of the belligerency of the South, and for commercial purposes they 
induced their Government to tacitly permit the fitting and manning 
of vessels of war in their ports, in time of peace, to destroy our com- 
merce, contrary to international law, which is so well described in 











the minority report of the Forty-fifth Congress, in the following 
language: 

The nation that recognized a power asa belligerent before it had built a vessel, and 
became itself the sole source of all the belligerent character it has ever possessed 
on the ocean, must be regarded as responsible for all the damage that has ensned 
from that cause to the commerce of a power with which it was under the most 
sacred of obligations to preserve amity and peace. 

Again, when she became aware that our civil war was to end ina 
continuance of our Federal Union, to be made stronger and more 
durable by the war which she had so industriously fanned from its 
inception, Great Britain became willing and anxious to settle, in 
part, for her wrongs to us, perhaps from fear that her unusual pro- 
ceedings might be used as a precedent by us against her in the future. 
Events occurring in Europe had, even then, foreshadowed such a 
contingency. 

Let us look at our condition during this war. We had to put up 
with all the outrages that Great Britain chose to impose upon our 
citizens and their commerce. Everything she demanded of us we 
granted from prudential motives. We sent our ablest men to her 
court to beg and implore her not to acknowledge the independence 
of the southern contederacy. We succeeded in part by interesting 
her kind-hearted Queenin ourcivilization. When the war wasended, 
when we became one people again, we then, with one united voice, 
called upon her for a settlement for all wrongs we had suffered from 
her upon the ocean. 

At this time our country was convulsed from one end to the other, 
not for individuals nor for companies, but a demand for an apology 
for wrongs done us as a nation. So important and earnest were 
those complaints that England feared that delay might lead to hos- 
tilities with the nation she had, during its local trials, robbed of its 
commerce upon the ocean for the selfish purpose of enriching her 
merchantsand ship-builders. This brought about the treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1871, which resulted in the Geneva award. The distribu- 
tion of the balance of this sum of money is now before us, 

Let me now allude to the character of the claimants who come into 
this House for thisaward. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, you who live 
where your harvests have been abundant; you who live where you 


can exchange the harvests of this vast country for the products of 


the world for a profit; again, you who are protected in all of your 


manufacturing industries by a tariff, can knowand feel but little of 
the ills which come from such a war as we had toa State one-half 


of whose people depended upon commerce upon the ocean for a sub- 
sistence. Excuse meforsayingmore. Were itnot for the wise order 
of Providence, which is, where nature has done the least for mankind 
there they have learned to do the most for themselves—but for this we 
could hardly have an existence to-day to plead our cause before this 
high court of justice, for in all matters appertaining to the distribu- 
tion of this award you are a court of justice; if not so, this treaty is 
but a mockery, so far as the money paid us for distribution is con- 
cerned. We therefore call upon you who constitute the American 
House of Representatives to be judges of our cause, rather than law- 
yers, in the settlement of this question. 

The machinery of our Government has not failed. This powerful 
Government has performed its functions so far as to receive an apol- 
ogy from England for all national wrongs, and has received a gross 
suin as a publie award for damages done to our commerce, This sum 
you received for distribution among those whom we should in our 
wisdom find were entitled to it. This has been accomplished in part. 
Yea, more; you have, from fear that there might be claimants come 
forward who were not entitled to it, enacted in the first distribution 
a provision to prevent any duplicate payments, which your commit- 
tee have shown were expected from the first, as follows : 

No claim shall be admissible or allowed by said court in behalf of any insurance 
company or insurer, eitber in its or his own right, or as assignee or otherwise in 
the right of the person or party insured as aforesaid, unless said claimant shall 
show to the satisfaction of said court that during the late rebellion the sum of its 
or his losses, in respect to its or his war risks, exceeded the sum of its or his pre- 
miums or other gains upon or in respect to such war risks; and in case of any 
such allowance the same shall not be greater than such excess of loss, 

Ten millions of this award have not yet been distributed on account 
of obstructions offered by underwriters, those who have already 
obtained all they could justly claim, i. ¢., for all losses, they could 
show over and above premiums received in their business. As the 
war enabled insurance companies to receive war premiums for risks 
before losses occurred, it caused them to be able to pay the war 
losses out of the war premiums in their hands; the business being 
profitable, a balance of interest and profit still remains in their 
hands. 

I propose in the few remarks I have to offer simply to make a 
plain statement of facts, leaving the law questions for the lawyers 
of this House, who are so able and, I trust, willing for the most 
speedy and economical distribution of this award among those whom 
it is conceded actuaily lost upon the ocean, 

The apology Great Britain has made in this treaty for the wrong 
done us was made for the country, and for our future guidance in 
such matters. The money paid us should be for those who lost by 
the war on the ocean. The simple question for us is, Who lost prop- 
erty on the ocean by the war, and who are entitled to that which 
we have to divide? In discussing this question I shall ignore those 
who made a profit by high charges for insurance against the captures 
of the cruisers complained of, believing, as I do, that those who had 
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property on the ocean at that time and dared for our benetit to keep 
it there until it was destroyed, have the highest claim to be consid- 
ered, now that all animosities growing out of the war are changed 
into those noble aspirations for justice; so that you will not only 
consider those in waut of relief but by your action will plant broad 


and deep seeds of patriotism that will bring forth in the future an | 


abundant harvest to all who inhabit the plains of this vast country. 

The three classes of claunants whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent are doubly entitled to your consideration from what they have 
done for the country in the past and for what they can do for it in 
the future. 


An independent government on this continent, or a government | 


of the people, meaus much that the present generation know noth- 
ing of, except from a casual reading of the suffering of their fathers 
upon the Atlantic seaboard. If this Government of ours is to be 
perpetuated, we must foster and protect those interests which con- 
tributed to plant, sustain, and make renowned our power upon 
the ocean. The first class of claimanmtsare those who sailed with the 
Stars and Stripes at the peak upon an ocean which they inherited 
from their fathers, without knowledge that their friends had turned 
to be enemies by the temptation of the enemies of American ocean 
commerce, 

Said Mr. Adams in his famous note to Earl Russell of September 5, 
1863 : 

When one of the iron-clad vessels is on the point of departure from the kingdom on 
its hostile errand against the United States, I am honored with the reply of your 
lordship to my notes of the 11th, 16th, and 25th of July and of the 4th of August. 
I trust I need not express how profound is my regret at the conclusion to which 


her majesty’s government have arrived. It would be supertiuons in me to point 
out to your lordship that this is war. 


This class of claimants are those who lost from the exculpated 
cruisers, so called, and should be paid in full. 

The second class, the enterprising men who owed money for ves- 
sels, Whose creditors demanded they should insure and pay from 5 to 
10 per cent. insurance on their property thus exposed or their credit 
would be ruined, they, too, should be reimbursed for all premiums 
paid to be protected, 

The third class, the enterprising merchaut, who for a long life 
had learned to preter the American tlag in his business; he who had 
chartered ships out and home, to China, India, Australia, Buenos 
Ayres, Rio Janeiro, and all the other ports of the world; who could 
only recharter home by paying to underwriters all he could receive 
for freight home; or it he chose to load his ship home, had to insure 
eargo and all, bills drawn on a cargo against eapture, which ab- 
sorbed all freight and profits, and often more, 

My limited time will not permit me to go into particulars as to the 
numerous causes that have produced a suspension of the honest dis- 
tribution of the Geneva award among those who lost. The argu- 
ments have taken a wide range, prompted, perhaps often, by selfish- 
ness. Wise men have given opinions, and, I regret to say, some that 
insurance companies Who made millions by war premiums (and have 
already been reimbursed for all actual losses) are entitled to receive 
over again payment which shonld be regarded as duplicate payment, 
while he who paid the war premium to them and thereby made a 
loss is not to be considered, 

Again,there is a more comprehensive view of this question, which 
its importance demands us to examine before we can form a correct 
judgment as to whom this money should be paid. Can any of you 
suppose for a moment that the millions of this country became ex- 
cited almost to the point of asking tor a war with Great Britain to 
atone for her great wrongs to us and our commerce, for her breach 
of international law, for her long duplicity to the North and her 
deception to the South to obtain a divided union tor commercial 
parposes—all this for the low inercenary purpose of obtaining a few 


ance Companies who had made millions of dollars by a protitable 
business, a business that had enriched them by high premiums, 
which they obtained trom those who had to insure their property or 
fail, or those who insured from caution? 
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Certainly these figures show a great suffering on the part of one of 
our leading industries worthy of our attention. You all must ac- 
knowledge that if bread and cotton are kings or rulers, our sailors 


and ship-builders are worthy, even in these degenerated times, of a 


fair consideration for what they have done in the past, and what 
they ean do for us in the future, in building up a marine such as we 
once had, ships built, owned, manned, and sailed under the American 
flag. 

Many of you have spoken of the importance of our ocean com- 
merce. The people of my State have read your speeches and won- 
dered what all this meant when you were keeping millions of dol- 
lars piled up in yonder Treasury which you obtained with an 
apology to satisfy the national honor, in part for them, from Great 
Britain. We are poor and often have been discouraged. We have 
fought against the hardships of our climate and against the losses 
of the war, often disappointed respecting the wrongs heaped upon 
us by those we have made renowned in past time by whitening 
every sea with our canvas and by deeds of war upon the ocean. If 
what we have done does not call for reward, it certainly calls for jus- 
tice. The Stars and Stripes which we so proudly displayed on every 
ocean were but the pioneer to you all of that greatness that has come 
to you as Americans. 

If our ocean commerce has declined from 664 per cent. to 174 per 
cent. we can only answer, we did it not. We did not sow even the 
seeds that have brought this calamity upon us. If we represent to- 
day the one great American interest that was destroyed by our late 
civil war, we stand by the shattered wreck without even a sympa- 
thizing mourner, For you have responded to every call of distress 
except from those who had in better days the most to give you when 
you stood almost naked against a foreign foe, the one which now does 
so large a share of your carrying trade. 

Can you atiord to go further and add to negligence the crime of 
robbery ? . 

Since the war you have given billions of dollars in lands to build 
up railroads for internal commerce, and, as your late Secretary of the 
Treasury often asserted, $100,000,G00 for fictitious warelaims. And 
you now keep locked up in yonder Treasury millions that belong to 
those who lost on the ocean and areas much entitled to it as are the 
children of men to the light of heaven. In God’s name, has justice 


| left thisland; has the ship-owner and sailor, who tirst led the world 
| hither to plant a Government of the people, who so nobly fought your 


early battles on the ocean, that gave you liberty, who can only restore 
your ocean marine—must he leave your halls with a curse upon his 
tongue for those who have forgotten the fisherman of New England ? 
I will not believe it. We have had many bitter cups of sorrow to 
drain, but none equal to this. 

Tean excuse the distinguished gentleman from Kentueky [ Mr. 
BLACKBURN] who said on the evening of March 20, ‘* There is no 
polities in it, (this bill.] It simply proposes to take froin the Fed- 
eral Treasury some ten million dollars to distribute among men 
whom Ido not believe to be entitled toa cent. There can be no 
polities here.” While I have to thank the gentleman from Kentueky 
tor that honorable vigilance which he has so often exhibited for the 
publie welfare, Lam constrained to say on this subject he knows not 
what he is doing by his earnest opposition to this bill. 

Without burdening you with statistics within the reach of all, 
allow me to say our late civil war came upon us engaged in our in- 
dustries like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. The Methodist de- 
nomination had divided ; the Charleston Democratic convention had 
broken up. Yet we had full confidence in the future. We had learned 
inéarly manhood from the noble son of Kentucky, Henry Clay, that 


| beyond the Alleghanies we had friends who would not look over our 


| and make us renowned in peace. 
millions of dollars from her, to be divided by us to a gang of insur- | 


heads to Albion’s shores for a marine that would defend us in war 
We had learned that compromises 
had been made, and we confidently expected another would be made. 
The great Senator of New York, W. H. Seward, had promised that 


| sixty days would suftice to settle all. We continued our business upon 


Companies who made | 


millions of dollars by the war ought not to enter this House as | 


claimants for this award, while the many who have suffered stand 
trembling at yeur doors asking for an existence—this House, which 
should be the ** holy of holies” for the just rights of the American 
people. Noone who did not lose by the war should have a place here, 


our domain, the ocean of our fathers. 

War came to us when in the full tide of ocean supremacy. Those 
who lost vessels from the cruisers complained of were the men of 
business, not politicians, men who had built up by personal atten- 


| tion the industries of our country, and who had brains, and whose 


for all you have to distribute, if an accurate scrutiny could be made, | 


would be but a tithe for those who did lose and ean show a loss. 


The fact that claimants of a doubtful character have retarded the | 


rightful distribution of this award should not now prejudice the 
claims of those who are honestly entitled to it. Who are they who 
are justly entitled to this award, and what great interest do they 
represent? 
birth, away back in Cromwell's time in her fisheries, its youth in the 
Napoleonic wars of Europe, its manhood from the fostering care of 
every administration of this Government from its birth to its see- 
tional struggle of L360. 

Our commerce, sail and steam, in 1RG0 was 5,353,868 tons. We 
freighted of our imports and exports 66} per cent. in our own ships 
then. In 1880 our sail and steam shipping only amounted to 4,06s,- 
034 tons, a loss in twenty years of 1,255,834 tons, and carrying of our 
imports and exports only 174 per cent. 


vision extended, as their canvas had, to all the oceans and rivers ot 
the world. They did not and could not be brought to believe that 
England could find dupes on this side to carry out her selfish pur- 
poses. They were mistaken, and for a period our ocean commerce 
went down. Itremains with you, gentlemen, to say shall it now be 


| restored by a simple act of justice to those who lost upon the ocean, 


The shipping interest of New England, which had its | 


and by fostering and protecting it in its struggle with the present 
gigantic power of Great Britain. 

Who sutfered and how did losses occur? The million of tons of our 
shipping, costing from fifty to one hundred millions of dollars, passed 
to English capitalists for half its real value. In every port of the 


| world the American ship laid idle, to ret, unless the consignee had 
| authority to give it away, or to purchase a cargo on owner’s account, 


| 


and to insure the ship and eargo against capture, for the benefit of 
the accepter of his drafts, and he an English banker. If he freighted 
the ship home he had to insure the cargo and ship, which was liable 
to capture and destruction. I beg of you, gentlemen, to remember 


that when Spain lost Gibraltar from weakness, that want of manhood 








a 


prevented her from raising a generation capable of retaking it. Let 
us not imitate one of the dynasties that helped settle this continent. 

In my own district where half a million of this money, if prop- 
erly divided, belongs, and where many a brave sailor remains unpaid 
for labor upon the ocean, one hundred ships would have been built 
within the last four years if justice had been done. In the district 
of my colleague [Mr. Murcnu] still more. 

We do not come here as beggars. God has made the dwellers upon 
our hills too proud for that. We leave all that for the soulless cor- 
porations. We come todemand a pittance, that which belongs to us 
jor the wrongs done us; that which you wisely took with an apol- 
ogy, reserving the right to distribute to whomsoever you should 
decide was entitled to it, and nothing more, 

The report of the minority of your committee is but the old story— 
send the claimants to the United States courts; prolong the settie- | 
ment; subject the poor claimant to pay exorbitant fees and charges, | 
which means to rob the poor ones and to deal out expensive justice 
to the rich, and to subject some to an entire loss of a just claim. 

This award was obtained from Great Britain in gross. Obtained 
without deceit, it came, thank God, to the sovereign power, to be 
divided to those alone who can show they have been losers: and we 
are to-day the judges. 

Then let us rise above our several professions and make laws, not 
quote the prejudiced opinions of others, differently situated. Our 
people, our industries have lost, have suffered, are now suffering. 
‘They demand of the American Congress justice. Can you longer 
deny them ? 

The right of an insurance company that pays a total loss to all that 
can be picked up from a wreck is not denied; the trouble here is 
there was nothing lett. It is not denied but what all the captures 
were legal. We had no accounts to settle with the belligerent ; we 
took allthey had. No individual or company had any claim on Great 
Britain or on the belligerents, for the one was free by sovereignty and 
the other ceased to exist. No one will pretend to deny this. If our 
Government was bound to protect the insurance companies and the 
ship-owner it failed to do it, for its very life was in peril. It paid 
two thousand millions to protect itself, 

Yea, more, it had a right to take every dollar of all its citizens to 
do this if necessary, and this without recourse. No company could 
subrogate anything here. Our obligation to protect the property of 
our citizens is incidental to the sovereign power which allowed us to 
take all and to pay all when and where justice demands. Does, then, 
justice demand that we pay him or them who do not lose and with- 
hold payment from him or them that do lose? This right rises as 
much above the question of the right of subrogation as the govern- 
nent of the universe rises above a ward caucus, 

The treaty of Washington of 1871 only came after several failures 
in this direction, consequent upon individual rights. Mr. Gladstone | 
said in Parliament: 

No claims of individuals have been submitted to arbitration in relation to the | 


Alabama. What was submitted to arbitration was entirely a question between 
two governments.—Foreign Relations, U. S8., 1873, part 1, page 377. 
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our loss of population and decaying industries; the dark veil that 
has been drawn over us by the calamities of the late war; and the 
bountiful bestowal of the nation’s wealth upon our internal com- 
merce, upon railroads for the development of our vast continent, 
excites no envy in our breasts, but rather gratification, so far as its 
honest bestowal for the advancement and development of our glori- 
ous Union. 

This union of States will by and by look smilingly upon a race of 
men dwelling up north who have done so much for others and so 
little for themselves that our nation might live and prosper and give 
us a chance in the future to do. When the dark cloud of war comes, 
as surely it will, we can be for this vast country what Venice was for 
Enrope when the Ottoman crossed the Bosphorus into Europe ; then 
aristocracies and democracies alike became dependent upon those who 
‘vo down to the sea in ships and do business on the great waters.” 

The original argument of the United States presents the claim as 


| follows: 


The United States maintain, as matter of fact, that the British Government was 
guilty of want of due diligence in permitting, or not preventing, the equipment, 
construction, &c., of confederate men-of-war in the ports of Great Britain; that 
such vets of Commission or omission on the part of the British Goverment consti 
tuted violation of the international obligation of Great Britain toward the United 


) States, and that thus and therefore Great Britain became responsible to the United 
| States tor injuries done to them. 


Again, Mr, Evarts, in his colloquy with Lord Chief-Justice Cock- 
burn, page 450, distinctly repudiates the suggestion that the Ameri- 
can Claim is based on or confined to the acts of any cruiser as the 
foundation of the demand : 


We are not calling into judgment the authorities of this or that place 
calling into judgment the British nation. 


We are 
It is a question of due diligence or not 


| of the nation in all its conduct in providing, or not providing, forthe situation, and 


in preparing, or not preparing, its officials to act upon suitable knowledge. 
Later in his argument, page 454, Mr. Evarts deals with the British 
claim that the fitting out ofa cruiser which goes out unarmed although 
an offense against municipallaw, isuota violationef neutrality. te 
SaVs: 
There is no act that the law of nations prohibits within the neutral territory 
that is not a hostile act. ‘The law of nations prohibits it, the law of nations pun 


| ishes it, the law of nations exacts indemnity for it only because it is a hostile act. 


Senator Hoar, April 13, 1880, said: 

We have. then, in our Treasury a sum of money received by America as the 
result of claims presented against Great Britain, not in the mode in which govern 
ments present their citizens’ claims, but in the mode in which governments pre 
sent their own; adjudged by the tribunal which awarded it as due to the nation 
and not to individuals; understood by the party who paid it as paid to the nation 
and not to individuals; accepted when we received it with the stipulation that it 
was to be held subject to our Dactotion, without obligation to any person whavever ; 
received as compensation for injuries which by international law and by express 
treaty are declared to be national injuries, and which, either by international o1 


| municipal law, could not be ground of claim to an individual against any uation, 


corporation, or citizen whatever. 

Upon whom shall we bestow it?) Let it be paid over, not to those who have 
made vast gains by the circumstances from whicli it came, but to the actual losers 
whom the Government by design left unprotected, and with whose losses it bought 
for itself vast and incalculable advantages, alike in the darkest period of the war 
and in the remotest future in peace, 





And again: 

The Alabama claim was a public claim arising between the two governments.— 
1b., page 74. 

Secretary Fish gave the following instructions to our counsel : 

The President desires to have the subject discussed as one between two govern- 
ments. In the discussion of this question and in the treatment of the entire case 
you will be careful not to conummit the Government as to the disposition of what 
may be awarded. The Government wishes to hold itself free to decide upon the 
rights and claims of insurers upon the termination of the case. If the value of the 
property captured or destroyed be recovered in the name of the Government, the 
distribution of the amount recovered will be made by this Government without 
committal as to the mode of distribution. 

After we became a united people and our statesmen had shaken off 
some of the shackles of fear, led by the eminent statesman, Charles 
Sumner, we began to appreciate, like an overgrown boy, that we 
had strength commensurate with our size. It was then we de- 
manded of England satisfaction forthe past and rules for the future, 
Thus came this treaty and this award. You of the South did as 
much as we when you came back; and we became a united people. 
The grand spectacle was seen all over the world that fifty million peo- 
ple had learned to govern themselves and to dwell in peace around 
the altars of their fathers. This gave us the power to dictate terms, 
and we did it. 

The statesmen of England saw the necessity of healing the wounds 
they had made, They were shrewd enough to acknowledge three 
“ineulpated cruisers,” while they knew that we knew there were a 
dozen, Our difficulties with England were compromised for the 
gross sun of fifteen and a half millions, It was done by the com- 
missioners in secret session. No one can draw the curtain to expose 
the controlling motives that led to the happy result, but from in- 
structions given our agents we are bound to believe a compromise 
Was arrived at for the benefit of actual losers upon the ocean. 

Now, then, we want this what remains divided among those who 
were absolute losers upon the ocean; no duplicate payments to those 
who trafficked on our distress and made a protit on their war business. 

One word more, Ihave the honor, in part, to represent a State that 
Martin Van Buren said in 1840 would be one of the leading States 
of this Union, on account of her extensive seaboard, forests, and | 
lacilities for ship-building. 

This prophecy looks dark to-day in consequence of our misfortunes, 


Again: 

The insurance companies then cannot be subrogated to the claims of private 
owners, for the simple reason that no private owner ever had a claim against any- 
body to which they can be subrogated. The ship-owners sutfered by war. Through 
Great Britain's neglect the war was carried on in a mode and place which other 
wise might have been beyond the power of the belligerent. But the war and the 
negligence were alike offenses against the United States, and against them alone, 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JESSE J. 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1822, 


HON. FINLEY, 


On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate exist 


ence, 

Mr. FINLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to recharter the national banks has 
been so fully discussed on both sides that I would not trespass on the 
indulgence of the House by submitting any remarks of my own were 
it not that I desire to place upon record some of the reasous which 
influence me to vote against the pending bill. This I will endeavor 
to do in a very brief manner. To change the monetary system of 
the country is an undertaking of great gravity and responsibility, 
and should not be entered upon lightly or incvonsiderately, and we 
shonld be admonished to proceed with the present inquiry in the 
spirit of calm and dispassionate investigation, aud, as far as may be, 
in the light of past experience. 

I assume it to be true, and take it for granted, that no statesman 
of the present day will seriously advocate the revival of the old 
State-bank system, and will not, therefore, consume time in discuss- 
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ing it, but will at once proceed to consider the wisdom of continuing 
the present system. 

The question that now demands the consideration and decision of 
Congress is, Shall the existing national banking system be perpet- 
uated? That the national banks have afforded the country a sound 
and uniform currency cannot be denied even by the avowed enemies 
of the system, but at the same time it must be adimitted by its most 
zealous advocates that the soundness and uniform value of its cir- 


culating notes are entirely owing to the pledged obligation of the | 


Government to redeem them; and it may be safely attirmed that 
without this guarantee of the Government, based upon the deposit 
of United States bonds, our present banking system would be no bet- 
ter than that of the exploded and effete State banks which, as expe- 
rience teaches us, produced a ruinous panic and widespread bank- 
ruptey upon an average every ten years, and thereby unsettled the 
very foundations of both individual and national prosperity. 

it is true that the national banks cannot increase their notes be- 
vond the amount issued to them by the Government, but it is also 
true that they have the power to contract or expand the circulating 
medium of the country at will, and can thus obstruct the safe and 
healthful course of business, which can never be done without dis- 
ustrous results, 
under consideration that it contains provisions which will obviate 
this objection to the present system. Even if this were so, which I 
vravely doubt, the question still remains whether it would be wise 
to continue it; and this is the question, L repeat, which now demands 
the consideration and action of Congress. 

The duty devolves upon us to decide, and to decide now, whether 
we will continue the present system of banking, or whether we will 
adopt another in its stead; and I will add it is a duty that we can- 
not evade or escape, and for the performance of which every member 
of both Houses of Congress will be held to strict accountability by 
the country. 

If we refuse to continue the present system we shall utterly fail 
in our duty if we do not at once inaugurate another and a better one, 
and so direct and contro] the transition from the one to the other as 


not to seriously disturb or rudely shock the business operations of 


the country. 
Now, I contend that if we continue the present banking system we 


will necessarily be compelled to perpetuate the public debt. Would | 


it be wise to do the latter?) Is Congress prepared to accept and attirm 
by its action the absurd heresy in political economy that a * public 
debt is a public blessing?” Wiilthe people approve and ratify such 
action on the part of their representatives ? 


L do not hesitate to declare that the people will place the seal of 


unequivocal and emphatic condemnation upon such a policy; for 
they have the good sense to see and to understand that it is with 
governments as it is with individuals, and that substantial pros- 
perity cannot coexist with a heavy burden of debt and an appalling 
accumulation of interest. The people know, and cannot be cheated 
into the delusion to believe otherwise, that the public debt should 
be entirely discharged as soon as it can be done without being over- 
burdened with taxation, 


I have said that it is impossible to continue the existing national | 


banking system without at the same time perpetuating the public 
debt; and I now unhesitatingly assume the responsibility of prov- 
ing it. 

The deposits of United States bonds in the public Treasury is the 
toundation upon which the entire national banking system is cre- 
ated, and without this foundation the whole superstructure would 
tumble into ruin, for, as I have already said, it is these bonds and 


the guaranty of the Government that impart to the circulation of | 


the national banks both soundness and uniformity. 

According to Comptroller Knox’s report, the bonds deposited by 
the national banks in the Treasury, as a basis for banking, amounts 
to very nearly four hundred and twenty millons of dollars, which 
stated in figures is $420,000,000, The bonded debt of the United 
States, less cash in the Treasury, is $1,712,850,598.61. The Govern- 
ment is now paying the publie debt at the rate of about $150,000,000 
per annum. 

Now, Ihave made a calculation which will show the annual re- 
duction of the public debt, at present rate of payment, from the pres- 
ent time to the period of its entire extinguishment: 


Present debt amounts to............ Massoiacadcnsrhabaoentheses $1, 712, 850, 598 61 
Ne SIAN OD oo n5.v ans a dnadnge Subbeekaksekpaensedsaan® 1, 561, 850, 598 61 
Ne MURINE CRMOERIE OD, 5 5 on vcnnccndsscbedsanaces tanceeceee 1, 411, 850, 598 61 
ee Ne Sy UN WD oi cock recedes bsdnennsueeksseanbue's 1, 261, 850, 598 61 
Momrth year’s reduction to. .... .......cccsrscccccescocsctcdavsss 1, 111, 850, 598 61 
Pe et UND BID... a2 cn en exaxnsetycesess tekuses teens cue 961, 850, 598 61 
See DEMON BD, 2 ot ce osc ices crew cndesecbusceees sunesne 811, 850, 598 61 
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Seventh year's reduction to 661, 850, 598 


SED ANE ORR NOD 2 wisn eta pacincecusccuss cnnseserderann 511, 850, 598 61 
SE, I RD Dosis os we cin se cteaspccescewasswacaenepie 361, 850, 598 61 


Venth year’s reduction to. 


211, 850, 598 61 
Eleventh year’s reduction to 


61, 850, 598 61 

So that at a little less than eleven years and a half the entire na- 
tional debt, at the present rate of payment, would be entirely dis- 
charged, and it is sate tosay that if we continue to pay otf the public 


But it is contended by the triends of the bill now | 


} 


| 








debt at the rate we are now doing it will not be more than five years, | 


even if this bill shall become a law, before the banks will be com- 
pelled to call in much of their circulation in order to prepare for early 
and inevitable liquidation, 
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Are we to wait until this unavoidable contraction is upon us before 
we take the necessary steps to supply the vacuum in the channelsof 
circulation which will be occasioned by the retirement of the national- 
bank notes? In five years, according to the present rate of payment, 
the outstanding bonds of the Government will only amount to $961,- 
850,598, with a further diminution of the bonded debt in the ninth 
year to a sum less by about one million dollars than the amount of 
bonds now kept on deposit in the public Treasury by the banks. 

These facts and figures prove to absolute demonstration the prop- 
osition that it is impossible to perpetuate the present banking sys- 
tem without also perpetuating the public debt. Which shall wedo? 
In my judgment we ought to discharge the public debt as soon as it 
can be possibly done, without an oppressive tax upon the people. 

If this is done, the time will come in the near future when we shall 
be compelled, even with a twenty years’ extension of their charters, 
to abandon the present national banking system and adopt another. 
Provident forethought and wise statesmanship require that some 
well-considered plan shall be devised by which the withdrawal of 
the national-bank notes from circulation may be supplied by an 
equally sound and uniform currency without any disturbance of the 
business operations of the country. 

If the national banks are discontinued and their circulation re- 
tired as their present charters expire, what shall we substitute in 
theirstead? Lanswer that the Government should do directly what 
it has been doing indirectly for the last twenty years; it should, in 
the exercise of its sovereign prerogative, issue all the paper money 
needed as a medium of domestic exchange in the form of non-interest- 
bearing Treasury notes, and made by law receivable for all public 
dues. 

These Treasury notes would furnish as sound a circulating medium 
as the notes of the national banks, because the currency of both as 
a medium of exchange would rest on the simple guaranty of the Gov - 
ernment to receive them at the option of the holder; while at the 
same time they would be endued with the essential quality of uni: 
form value throughout the United States. 

It is passing strange that the advocates of the national banks 


| should object to national Treasury notes when both are alike indebted 


to the Government guarantee for their acceptance and safety as a 
medium of exchange. Ours is a mixed currency of gold, silver, and 
paper money, and must ever continue to be so. The metals have a 
currency throughout the commercial world, and will for this reason 
constitute the only stable medium of foreign exchange, while the 
paper currency will be the medium of local or domestic exchange. 
This localization of the paper money of each nation within its own 
borders is one of its most valuable characteristics, for the reason that 
it cannot be taken out of the channel of domestic circulation and 
transferred to foreign nations in the adjustment of adverse balances. 

Now, just at this point, I venture to enunciate the distinct prop- 
osition that in all our legislation on the subject of the currency we 
should have due regard to domestic as well as to foreign exchanges, 
the metals for the latter and guaranteed paper money for the former, 
so that an adverse balance of trade could not disturb the equal flow 
of the needed medium for our domestic exchanges. 

As to the authority of the Government to create paper money, I 
will here brietly observe that the power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion to coin money is not a limitation upon the power of the Govern- 
ment to declare what shall constitute money. To make money and 
to declare what shall be money is a power inherent in every inde- 
pendent government, and needs no law, organic or otherwise, to con- 
ter it; and unless it is expressly prohibited by some fundamental 
provision, it is a power which exists in every sovereign govern- 
ment. 

In my judgment the Government should issue all the paper money 
needed to effect a healthful exchange of commodities in our domestic 
trade, and at the same time adopt such a policy in regard to the 
metals as shall assure the needed supply, either in coin or bullion, to 
meet any adverse balance which in the fluctuations of our foreign 
trade may sometimes stand against it. 

If the banks go into liquidation as their respective charters expire, 
the withdrawal of their notes from circulation will necessarily be 
very gradual, and Congress, by a law anticipating and providing for 
such contingency, ean authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
supply the place of the bank notes as they are retired by the dis- 
bursement of Treasury notes in the payment of the current expenses 
of the Government to the extent necessary to prevent any undue con- 
traction of the circulating medium. 

But it is not at this point that the real danger lies in substituting 
Treasury notes for the national-bank notes now in circulation, for, 
as I have shown, the Government would have it in its power to pre- 
vent contraction in consequence of the retirement of the bank notes. 
The real difficulty lies in guarding against an undue inflation of the 
currency by the issue of Treasury notes beyond the normal require- 
ments of legitimate trade; and I will here remark that we will have 
neglected to profit by the experience of the past if we fail to recog- 
nize the fact that undue inflation of the currency always leads to an 
abnormal enhancement of prices, encourages extravagance, lures to 
wild and reckless speculation, and ends in bankruptcy. 

Now, I again repeat, in order that I may emphasize it, that, as the 
annual expenditures of the Government are so nearly equal to the 
circulation of the national banks, the gradual retirement of their 








notes cannot possibly produce contraction, unless the Government 
should cease to meet its liabilities by discontinuing the issue of Treas- 
ury notes. The question which demands a solution at our hands 
is, how can the Government so gauge the measure of the currency 
and so control and regulate the volume of its circulation as to pre- 
vent undue inflation ? 
that an extravagant inflation of the currency would be as mischievous 
in its results and as disastrous to the business prosperity of the coun- 
try as undue contraction. 

The power to contract or expand the circulation ad libitum is now 
in the hands of the national banks, and its exercise is only controlled 
by business considerations affecting their own individual or corpo- 
rate interests, and their policy is shaped and governed by the very 
natural desire to increase their profits. The motives which govern 
them in the prosecution of their business are precisely such as intlu- 
ence the merchant, the manufacturer, and all who are engaged in 
the various business pursuits of the country, and viewed in this light 
imay readily be admitted to be entirely legitimate. 

Now, in my judgment, (and I think it is the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of the people,) it is safer for Congress, clothed as it is by the 
Constitution with the power to regulate commerce, to coin money 
and provide for the general welfare, to control and gauge the vol- 
ume of the currency so as to fill the channel of healthy circulation 
without overflowing its banks than to leave it to private corpora- 
tions, which are always influenced by considerations of self-interest, 
just as other men are who are engaged in the other business avoca- 
tions of life. It is the duty of Congress to adjust as near as may be 
the circulating medium of the country to the legitimate demands of 
trade, avoiding undue contraction on the one hand and mischievous 
redundancy on the other. How the voluine of circulation shall be 
adjusted to the healthful demands of trade and commerce and 
brought under the regulating control of legal enactments is a prob- 
lem which must necessarily be left to the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. 

It may be possible that this power may sometimes be unwisely ex- 
ercised, but the people stand behind Congress, and can and will, by 


the omnipotent power of the ballot, correct the errors which their | 


representatives nay have committed. But banks in the full enjoy- 
ment of their chartered rights, without legal restrictions on their 
power to increase or diminish their circulation, are beyond the con- 
trol of the Government and the people, and, choosing their own time, 
they have it in their power, by concerted action, to produce a finan- 
cial panie and a prostration of business throughout the country. 
The banks possess the dangerous power to encourage credits and 
overtrade, te inflate prices, and to stimulate speculation by putting 
afloat a redundant circulation, and then by contraction to stop 
credits, strangle trade, shrink values, leaving the people in debt, thus 
placing the property of the country within the unrelenting grasp of 
the capitalists, who buy it in under the sheriff’s hammer at a merely 
nominal price. 

This being accomplished, the banks, which as a general thing be- 
Jong to these very capitalists, have it in their power to again inflate 
the circulation, to revive speculation, enhance prices, and thus to real- 
ize much greater profits on their investments than would be possible 
trom the legitimate business of banking. I do not say the banks 
would do this, nor need we stop to inquire even whether they would 
pursue so selfish a policy. It is enough to know that they have it in 
their power to do so; and it is the duty of Congress as the guardian 
ofthe public welfare so to legislate as to make it impossible to them; 
and if we stop short of this we shall fail in our duty to the people 
whom we represent. 

For the reasons I have given, I shall be constrained to vote against 
the pending bill. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN LE FEVRE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 


of Agriculture. 
Mr. LE FEVRE said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: Ours is an agricultural country. Here the farming 
Interests are paramount to all other interests, and for that reason | 
favor any measure that I think will advance and foster the great 
productive industries of the country. About one-half of the people 
of the United States are either engaged directly in agricultural pur- 
suits, or are following some calling which is closely allied to and de- 
pends for success upon the strong arm of the tiller of the soil. 
the fundamental business of the country, the foundation-stone for the 
success of the mechanic, the artisan, and the professional mun. We 





For it will, I think, be universally admitted | 
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are indeed a nation of farmers, and from the wide diversity of our 
climate and the varied richness of our vast valleys and plains, we 
must forever remain in advance of all other nations in the production 
of every article necessary to the sustenance of a vast, thrifty, pros- 
perous, and happy people. 

So vast is the productive capabilities of our soil that we not only 
produce about all we consume ourselves, but we export cereals and 
their products suflicient to supply many other nations. While fam- 
ine may reach other countries it would seem almost impossible for 
such dire calamity toreach us here. Our domain is so extensive, 
our soils so productive, and our climates so varied, reaching as do 
our possessions from the arctic regions of the north to the semi- 
tropical regions of Florida and the Gulf States, it would have to be 
a blighting season indeed that would cause the failure of crops over 
so vast and wide-spread a domain. 

Farming being the chief business of our country, our prosperity 
depends almost entirely upon the suecess of our crops. Even a par- 
tial failure of these leads to commercial depression and often to 
paralysis or ruin of great commercial enterprises. A depression of 
business invariably follows a short crop not only in this but in many 
European countries dependent upon us for their food supplies. And 
yet this great interest, upon the success of which depends our pros- 
perity, has had but little encouragement by way of legislation. Why 
is this?) Perhaps the farmer himself is responsible for much of the 
neglect shown by Congress and our State Legislatures. The day will 
no doubt soon come when the tiller of the soil will awake to his true 
interests, and send to this House men of his own calling to shape 
laws for the protection of the best interests of this Government. 

During the iast twenty years rapid strides in educational achieve- 
ments have been made among the farming class, and to-day there 
is not a Congressional district—indeed, scarcely a county—in all 
this broad land that cannot furnish a score or more citizens who 
were born and bred farmers and who possess all the qualifications 
necessary to make intelligent legislators. This fact is yearly be- 
coming better known, and the result is to-day an increase among the 
members of this House of those drawn from the ranks of the farming 
comnuunity. The lawyer and the professional man are to-day in the 
Inajority, but unless more concessions are made to this great class of 
producers—this class representing the foundation of our wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness—a few years only will have to elapse be- 
fore these two classes will be reduced to a smail minority on this 
floor. While on this branch of my subject permit me to quote the 
following eloquent words of a distinguished member of the Senate 
some few years ago. He, too, was pleading for a proper recognition 
of the farmers of the country, when he said: 

Here, sir, the tiller of the soil is sovereign. All things that are possible for any 
one are possible for him, and yet his class rarely bas direct personal representa- 
tion in the great executive and legislative oflices of the Government. This isa 
national misfortune. The farmers of our country who own and cultivate farms 
are of all others most patriotic, for ownership, occupation, and use of the soil 
induce the growth of patriotism everywhere. None so slow as they to engage in 
civil strife, or to consent to needless foreign wars; none more conservative, more 
steadfast in their opposition to tyranny, to communism, to revolutionary move- 
ments of any kind against law and order, against the rights of life and property, 
and that protection resulting for all through a well-organized society. Therefore 
it is especially needful in a country like this, where the Government rests upon 
the consent and in the will of the people, that such a great, conservative, patri- 
otic element should hold its full proportional representation in the personal direc- 
tion of affairs. 

This eloquent tribute to the worth of our great industriab popula- 
tion is true in every respect. From the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment the tiller of the soil—the man who should be sovereign 
here—has been thrust inthe background. But that day is fast pass- 


ing away, for the agriculturist is fitting himself for every calling. 
The best schools of the land are opento him, and his sons and daugh- 


ters are taking advantage of the rich inheritance which his strong 
arm has provided for them. He is no longer satisfied with the mere 
rudiments of an education, for he has learned that successful agricult- 
ure requires a knowledge of economical chemistry, of botany, of 
physiology, of entomology, of physics, and of engineering. From 
these follow a study of political economy, the rules, usages, and re- 
quirements of commerce, trade, finance, and currency. And sup- 
plementing all these followsa close attention to literature and philos- 
ophy, the whole resulting in a ‘‘ cultured, mentally disciplined, en- 
lightened, and refined citizen,” prepared to fill with dignity, grace, 
and wisdom, any position to which he may be called. 

From the earliest ages down to the present time the pursuits of 
agriculture have been honored by numbering in its ranks renowned 
statesinen, philosophers, and warriors. Among our own great men 
may be named Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Webster, 
Clay, Silas Wright, Horatio Seymour, and many others. Washing- 
ton wrote to a friend as follows: 


I know of no 


— in which more real and important service can be rendered 
to any country th 


an by improving its agriculture and its breed of useful animals. 
In his message to Congress in 18382, General Jackson spoke as fol- 
lows: 


The wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the best part ot 
that population are the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers are every- 
where the basis of society and the true friends of liberty. 


So much for the ennobling character of this pursuit. Let us now 


brieily allude to the enormous wealth the tiller of the soil annually 
I will take the production of cereals for ouly 


adds to the nation. 
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one year (1880) as that will be sufficient for my purpose. They were | 
as follows: 





Cereals. | Bushels. Acres. Value. 
CC  — ieptpensactuans ay | 1, 717, 434, 548 62, 317, 842 $679, 714, 499 
SME sons She necsnedcmccss bee~ ns 498, 549,868 | 37, 986,717 | 474, 201, 850 | 
BD Si icekGisnnnewc aaa iva, aahanhee 24, 540, 829 1, 767, 619 18, 564, 560 | 

I seh ielichnich ae eereeipidecnkmuetile 417, 885, 380 | 16, 187, 977 150, 243, 565 
Barley .. Sekevne euehweekexeweel 45, 165, 346 1, 8438, 329 | 30, 090, 742 | 
Buckwheat. .......--. Laeeakees | 14, 617, 535 | 822, 802 | 8, 682, 488 | 
Total. . | 2,718, 193,501 | 121, 926, 288 | 1, 361, 497, 404 | 

| 


So much for the production of cereals. The number of bushels 
raised is almost incaleulable, as is also the value of the product. 
What other industry makes such a grand showing? What other en- 
terprise adds one tithe to the above enormous aggregate? But this 
isnot all. Other products of the farm for 1850 are given as follows: 


Articles. Quantity. Acres. Values. 


Ptntees ...... <2 sseces.s ......-bushels 167, 659, 570 1, 842, 510 | $81, 062, 214 


OD eke these netbecheentnwds pounds... 446, 296, BY 602,516 | 36,414,615 
Ree ae 31, 925, 233 | 25, 863,955 | 371, 811, 084 
Cotton .....- See 2, 854,471,100 9 15, 475, 300 PRO, 266, 242 


Making a total aggregate value of $769,554,155. This, added to the 
value of the cereal crop for 1280, gives a grand total of $2,131,051- 
e5¥! But this is not all, Tothis enormous total should be added | 
the value of live stock, For the same year the nember and value of | 
our domestic animals are thus given: 





Domestic animals | Number. Value. 

| 

| 
Horses oa . | 11,429 $HGT, 954, B25 
Mules.... , nedien 6 . . 1, 720, 73 120, 096, 164 
Milch-cows.............- : eteaab eas ; 12, 368, 653 296, 277, 060 
Oxen and other cattle. -. SRL, R61, HOD | 
PE Ss pnt nna wnen 104, 070, 759 | 
_ | ar 





170, 535, 437 | 
paca ate salicten wi 126, 281,214 | 1, 741, 795, 264 


| 


' 


Total 


mous aggregate of $3,872,547,123 as the value of farm products for 
one year. But even this is not all. The smaller productions of the 
farm, in which may be included fruits, berries, vegetables, nuts, &c., 
have found no place as yet in these statistics. Add the value of 
these to the above, and tens of millions of dollars will be added to | 
the grand total of farm and garden preducts for one single season. 
Does not an interest involving such a vast sum need all the encour- 
agement we can give it? Is there any other interest so vast or one 
more greatly needing the fostering care of the Government than this? 

In connection with the animal industry of the United States I 
desire to call attention to the following table; it was recently com- 
piled from official sources by the Department of Agriculture, and 
shows the number of domestic animals owned in Europe: 


' 

Add this to the other productions given, and we have the enor- | 
| 

| 


Official statement from the International Statistical Journal of Agriculture 
showing the number of domesticated animals in Europe. 











Countries. Horses. Mules and Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Asses. 

Great Britain. .......) 2,101,100 |....... 6,002,100 | 29,495,900 |....-. ine 
Treland...--. Ce PORT ec ecccde 4, 142, 400 4, 482, 000 |........... 
Denmark..........-- | 316, 570 |.....-. 1, 238, 898 REED Ns nxs.cadesee 
ee 149, 167 |... 2... 7 953, 036 | 1, 705, 394 290, 985 
Sweden... Sf 438,090 |...... ; 2,026,330 | = 1, 636, 201 124, 673 
Russia - . ..| 16, 160, 000 | 22... .. 22,770,000 46, 432, 000 1, 700, 000 
Finland. .-.. bein | eae 997, 960 921, 745 30, 639 
Austria. .. -e-e-] 1,367, 023 | 42,976 | 7,425,212 5, 026, 398 979, 104 
Hungary . _... : 2, 158, 819 | 33,746 | 5, 279, 193 15, 076, 997 572, 951 
Switzerland 105, 792 }...... ron 992, 895 445, 400 374, 481 
Germany- | | | | 

Prussia ; 2, 278, 9, 708 8, 612, 150 19, 624, 758 1, 477, 335 

Bavaria ..-...- 351, 228 | 3,066,263 | 1,342,190 | 193, 8&1 

Saxony ...... ; 115, 792 | 112 | 647, 972 | 206, 833 105, 847 

Wiirtemburg | 6, 970 199 | 946, 228 | 577, 290 38, 305 

German dukedous 33, 122 74 1, 114, 178 544, 611 212, 388 | 
Holland .. 3, 466 1, 469, 937 898, 715 146, 169 | 
Belgium - - aki 11, 849 * Sab, 097 197, 138 | 
GIB pincnnna ene 2. 705,943 0 11 | 25,035,114 1, 794, 837 | 
Portugal. . 188, 640 | 2,706, 777 936, 869 | 
Spain 2, 319, 546 22, 468,969 4,531, 228 | 
ere 477, 906 718, 222 | 3,489, 125 6,984,049 1,690,478 | 
Greece and lonia. -. 69, 787 93, GSS 109, 904 1, 200, 000 1, 339, 528 
Roumania .......... 426, 859 6, 734 1, 842, 786 4, 786, 317 194, 183 





Total for Enrepe.| 31, 573, 663 | 4,136,031 | 89, 678,248 | 194,026,236 42, 686, 493 | 
To which is ap- 
pended : 
United States for 1880) 11, 429, 626 | 1, 720,731 | 33,306,355 | 43,576,899 36, 247, 603 


The above table shows how immeasurably greater are our interests 
in live stock than any European government. It will be observed 
that in cattle alone we have nearly two-fifths as many as all Europe 
combined, and more than five and a half times as many as England. 
In connection with this vast interest I wish to allude very brietly to 
the subject of contagious diseases incident to domestic animals. One 
of the most valuable acts of the late Commissioner of Agriculture 
was the organization in his department of a division of veterinary 


; surgery. An investigation was at once instituted by this division 


to discover the nature and extent to which infectious and contagious 
diseases were prevailing among our farm animals. The results of 
the first year’s labors disclosed the startling fact that our farmers 
were losing millions of dollars’ worth of animals every year without 
knowing anything in regard to the nature of the maladies which 
were causing such destruction. 

** Hog-cholera,” now generally known as swine plague, was found 
to be the most destructive of any of the prevailing diseases, and it 
was found that this malady was annually carrying off animals val- 
ued at $20,000,000 in round numbers. Another startling fact was the 
discovery of a disease known as contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle. This is one of the most insidious and destructive diseases 
known to the bovine race. Until thisexamination was made the ex- 
istence of this disease among our cattle had been steadily denied, 
but the investigation revealed the fact that it has had a foothold in 
some of our Atlantic States for a period of about forty years. It is 
an exotie disease, and was brought to New York in the body of a 
ship’s animal from England. Since that time the disease has grad- 
ually progressed southwestward, until it has spread over large por- 


| tions of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 


the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 
Some of the afflicted States have attempted to suppress the dis- 


lease, In some cases this desirable end had been almost reached, 
when a new infection was brought in from a neighboring Common 
wealth, where no efforts at suppression had been undertaken, and the 


disease Wasagain started afresh on its destructive path. Unless some 


| action is taken by the General Government for the eradication of 


this malady it will sooner or later find its way to the West, and, 
once located among the countless herds of that locality, it will be 
impossible to eradicate it. During the past forty years England, 
with only its six million head of cattle, has lost by death from this 
disease animals valued at $500,000,000, or an average of 312,500,000 
per annum. 

Under a like condition of affairs—a general prevalence of this 
plague among our cattle—tor the same length of time our losses 
would reach $2,000,000,000, (allowing a wide margin for the lower 
average value per head of such animals in this country,) or at the 
average rate of $50,000,000 per year. Is it not time for Congress to 
be waking up to the importance of this subject? In order to show 


| that the whole country is deeply interested in this subject, I desire 


to call your attention to the following table, which gives a sufti- 
ciently accurate list of the number of cattle owned in the infected 
States as compared with a like number owned in non-infected States 
in the West and Southwest: 


Number of Number of 


Infected States. Non-infected States. 





cattle. cattle. 
New York..........-.-.. 2 185, B00 B ObIO .. nccccccccccsesscss 1, 514, 100 
Connecticut .......-. -. 237, 300 || Indiana..........-.... ais 1, 219, 200 
New Jersey.......-.---.. 236, 700 || Illinois ............... tunel 1, 925, 500 
Pennsylvania ......- sone 1: BK, G00 F BOWS Sov cc wec cc nceccass | 2, 033, 000 
Delaware .............- 65, 200 ji Miseouri..............0, | 2, 148, 200 
Maryland. ...............| 219, 700 || Tennessee ........-..--- | 659, 700 
Virginia ................ 669, 300 || Texas......22222.000222.. | 5, 344/500 
teenaged imtoo : 
| 


5, 069, 100 | | 14, 844, 200 


| 


‘ ™ ith echt 

More recent data will no doubt show that there are at least three 
times as many cattle in the non-infected States cited above as there 
are in the infeeted States. Texas, the Empire State of the South, 
alone contains more cattle than do all the infected States, 

I cannot better illustrate the importance of this subject to the 
whole country than by quoting the following language from the 
National Live Stock Journal : 

The United States Government is as much called upon to defend her possessions 
against an enemy like this—so implacable, so relentless, and so certain, if not re 
pelled, to lay us under an inenbus which will increase with the coming centuries 
and dwarf the prosperity to which we are entitled—as against the less insidions 
one who attacks us openly with tire and sword. Let the national Congress con- 
sider this matter well. Let every stock-owner press it upon his Representative 
as a matter that cannot be safely ignored, even for a single day. Let boards of 
agriculture, farmers’ clubs and conventions, granges, and all citizens w ho value 
the future well-being of the nation, unite in a strong representation on the sub 


| ject. If the present Congress should neglect it, let citizens make it a test question 


to every future candidate for their sufirages, and elect only such as are pledged 


| to carry suppressive measures into effect. 


The danger threatens all classes alike, though the first sufferers will be the stock 
owners; for every tax upon production necessarily enhances the value of the pro- 
duet; and, asagricultural progress must be seriously retarded, the tax will not fall 
upon meat alone, but upon every product of the farm. Nothing can excuse a con- 


| tinued neglect of this subject, the dangers surrounding which increase from day 


Balance in favor of 


Europe. ...........| 20, 144, 037 | 2, 515, 300 56, 381, 893 | 150, 449, 337 | 6, 439, 890 | 


’ 


to day, and the final results of which, if once it reaches our Western and Southern 
States and Territories, can only be computed by the prospective increase of our 
population and our herds of cattle. For this is not like an evil preying on our cur- 


rency, banking, trade, or manufactures, the full extent of which may be ina great 














measure seen from the beginning, and the repair of which may be at any time in- 
augurated by legislative enactment. The animal plague only increases its devas- 
tations as we increase the numbers of our herds, and threatens soon to acquire an 
extension to which no legislation can oppose a check, and a prevalence in the face 
of which the most desperate efforts of the nation will prove of no avail. Thus our 
cattle are increasing at the rate of 13,500,000 every ten years, so that by the end of 
this century they may be exactly doubled, with a prospective loss, if our Western 
and Southern ranges are infected, of $130,000,000 yearly in deaths alone. 

The choice is now in our power. So far as we know, our stock-raising States 
and Territories are still unatfected. We can stillsuccessfully meet and expel the 
invader; next year it may be too late. 

This subject has been before Congress now for three years, and 
during that time there has been appropriated for the purpose of in- 
vestigating only as to the extent to which this terrible contagion 
prevails the sui of $30,000, and one-half of this sum was appropri- 
ated to the Treasury Department for doing that which had already 
heen quite thoroughly done by the Department of Agriculture. The 
time for investigation has passed, so far as this disease is concerned, 
and what is now needed is a national law, to be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment, and a sufficient sum appropriated to purchase and slaughter 
all infected and diseased animals. 

Speaking more directly to the bill under consideration, I am not 
satistied with it. It is a short step in advance in that it provides 
for asecretary of agriculture. That provision I shall vote for heartily, 
but the remainder of the bill is not sufficiently liberal to claim my 
earnest support. Before the subject is finally disposed of I hope to 
see the measure shorn of some of its incongruities and rendered more 
in unison with the liberal spirit of this House. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD 8. LACEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should feel that I had not done my whole duty if 
I did not do all in my power by voice and vote and influence to pro- 
mote the passage of the bill under consideration. I shall not at- 
tempt in the brief time allowed me to discuss its several provisions. 
They are not in all respects what I desired; but in the main they 
seem to be well considered and wise. 

The people whom I represent here are not sticklers for details. 
They have no pride of opinion as to particular methods; but they 
do insist with surprising unanimity that the powers of the Agricult- 
ural Department be enlarged and that no extraneous interests be 
ingrafted. They ask that it be made an executive department, 
tully understanding that matters of detail will receive wiser and 
more intelligent consideration under the full light of experience 
after the main object shall have been accomplished. 

There are three excellent reasous to be given for the adoption of 
this measure. 

1. A large majority of the people of this country earnestly desire it. 
Ma The experience of other nations proves it to be wise and expe- 
dient, 

3. The magnitude of the interests involved demands it. 


THE PEOPLE DESIRE IT. 


Inregard to the first proposition it may truthfully be said that within 
my own district there is but one sentiment expressed on this subject. 
Petition has followed petition, and letters have poured in upon me 
Without number. Resolutions favoring it have been passed by 
county, State, and national granges, by farmers’ alliances, and by 
agricultural associations of every name and character, and outside 
of these representative organizations the demand is equally as ear- 
nest and universal. 

Is there any good reason why this request, coming up to us from 
the representatives of more than twenty-five millions of our most 
worthy and intelligent people, should be refused ? 

_ They come not as a class asking for special privileges and immuni- 
ties, but as enlightened citizens having a proper respect for the dig- 
nity and honor of the calling in which they are engaged and fully 
realizing its necessities ; having carefully considered the magnitude 
of the interests involved, and actuated by a firm belief that what- 
ever tends to promote the interests of the tillers of the soil will 
surely add to the prosperity of those engaged in every other voca- 
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tical farmers than by quoting from the proceedings of the National 
Grange, which met in this city in Novembr last, the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That a committee of ten of this body be appointed to visit the honer- 
able Commissioner of Agriculture, to confer with him in relation to the elevation 
of his department to higher rank, and to convey the protest of the National Grange 
against embracing in that department other industries beyond the one we repre- 
sent—agriculture. 

It will be observed that the earnestness with which they ask for an 
enlargement of the powers of the department is fully equaled by the 
vigor with which they protest against incorporating with it other 
industries having nothing in common with their own. This spirit 
runs through all that has come up to us from our constituents. 

The Hon, Cyrus G. Luce, worthy master of the Michigan State 
Grange, a@ practical farmer and an old and experienced legislator, in 
an address delivered on the 13th day of last December, said : 

For years the intelligent, progressive farmers of the country have earnestly 
desired that the Agricultural Department should be advanced in its scope and intlu- 
ence to such position as the importance and welfare of agriculture demands. The 
grange, both State and national, as true exponents of this advanced public senti- 
ment, have taken active measures to secure its elevation to a Cabinet position. 
While their efforts have not been crowned with success, yet a bill was introduced 
in Congress providing for this change. It seemed to meet with much favor, and a 
motion to suspend the rules in order to put the bill on its passage came near suc- 
ceeding. Let the fate of this measure be what it may, great advance has been made 
in the department. It has been lifted up from the very inferior position it oceu- 
pied in the long years of the past to something like a just appreciation of its true 
mission. 

A new danger in connection with this subject now presents itself. The idea is 
advanced of establishing a department of industry, and giving to agriculture a 
humble place in this department. This proposition is not and should not be sat- 
isfactory to agriculture. We believe that there is enough of this one industry 
thatis great enough to command the energies of one-half of our whole people to 
claim a department by and for itself. The plan for connecting it with railroads, 
mining, and manufacturing will find no favor with us. While it is not within the 
scope of this communication to present reasons for this view, yet we may say that 
the man peculiarly adapted to preside over and care for an agricultural depart- 
ment might not be so well qualified to look after railroads, mining, and mannfact- 
uring. And we certainly have no desire to become the tail to a kite for any one 
else. We deserve and desire to occupy no second place. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I insist that we are here in a representative 
capacity, and that in legislating upon a subject which has been 
fully and intelligently discussed by our constituents it is both just 
and wise that the conclusions at which they have so unanimously 
arrived should have very great weight, especially where the ques- 
tion involved is one of method and not of principle. 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER NATIONS. 


In passing to the consideration of my second proposition it is im- 
portant for us to remember that all the great nations of Europe have 
made the agricultural an executive department except Great Britain 
and Russia. ‘The former is so situated by nature as to oblige her to 
rely mainly upon commerce and manutactures, and yet she has given 
greater governmental aid to agricultural interests than have we. 

The latter, although the most despotic of civilized nations, and 
possessed of a great classof farm laborers but recently emerged from 
serfdom, has, nevertheless, placed her agricultural atfairs under the 
control of an executive department agricultural in everything but 
name, possessed of ample means and clothed with extensive powers. 

Austria, France, and the Dominion of Canada have executive de- 
partments exclusively agricultural, while Hungary, Prussia, Ltaly, 
Spain, and Switzerland have like departments, in which agriculture 
is the great central figure. To this latter list may be added the 
greatest of South American nations, the enterprising and progressive 
Empire of Brazil. 

In Prussia the minister of agriculture, domains, and forests is a 
member of the cabinet, and the executive department of which he 
is the head controls the expenditure of about $12,000,000 annually, 
and is charged with the fostering of agriculture, the control of the 
public lands, the management of an experimental farm in each 
province, connected with each of which are horse-breeding stations. 

It collects information through Prussian consuls in foreign coun- 
tries, and from other sourees and imparts it to the public through 
an official paper published and circulated by the government, and 
also by means of a vast number of public officials, all of whom, 
from the county superintendent to the rural police, are under the 
direction of this department, and are required to both gather and 
disseminate information in relation to the pursuit of agriculture. 

In addition to this force, when the public interests demand, as in 
case of floods, the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases 
among cattle, and in other emergencies where vigorous and concerted 
action is required, the Army may be called into its service. In case 
of the total failure of harvests over large districts seeds are dis- 


| tributed without charge. It also conducts a governmental school 


| of agriculture and one of forestry. 


In France the head of the department of agriculture is a cabinet 


| minister, and the annual appropriations for its support ure over 
| $7,000,000. The policy of the department is broad and liberal, en- 


tion, and will as certainly tend to increased intelligence and thrift, | 
to enhanced prosperity and contentment, to the highest welfare of | 


society, and the greater permanence of our free institutions. 


I cannot give a better idea of the desires of those who are prac- | 
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deavoring to give aid and encouragement to everything appertain- 
ing to agriculture. 

Agricultural schools are opened, in connection with which are 
taught trades and the arts. Model farms are condneted; stations 
are established for the improvement of sheep, cattle, and horses ; 
veterinary schools are under its care; professors ofagricultural science 
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travel from place to place giving instructions to the farmers; rare 
seeds are distributed, and the planting of shade and fruit trees is en- 
couraged. These efforts have resulted in great good to the agricult- 
urists of France, and the development of her silk and beet-sugar 
industries illustrates the beneficial effects of the application of scien- 
titic investigations and methods to agricultural pursuits. 

I have thus mentioned briefly the organization and methods of like 
departments in two of the great nations of Europe to show that the 
measure before us has been fully tried and has stood the test of ex- 
perience. The organization of the departments in the other coun- 
tries named is of the same general character. The experience of all 
these nations has demonstrated the wisdom of the action proposed, 
and among their enlightened statesmen but one opinion, and that a 
favorable one, is entertained or expressed. 

In none of these countries (if we except Russia) is the pursuit of 
agriculture to be compared with our own in point of magnitude, and 
looking to the near future even that exception becomes unnecessary. 


MAGNITUDE OF INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


But what shall be said in regard to the interests involved here 
in our own country? Shall we consider them in the light of past 
struggles, of present achievements, or of future promise? Shall we 
consider this pursuit as conducive to physical vigor, to pure morals, 
to correct social relations, to financial strength, and to intelligent 
and patriotic citizenship? Or shall we go to history and read of the 
pioneer farmer in his struggle with the savage, of the hardships en- 
dured by those sturdy men who have felled the forests, dried up the 
fountains of malarial death, and caused the land from ocean to ocean 
to bud and blossom and bear fruit ? 

Shall we look upon the cultivated fields, the comfortable homes, 
the hills crowned by schools and churches? Or shall we plunge into 
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During the second decade of the existence of the division of agri- 
culture its importance began to he more fully understood. 

The value accorded to its reports, the excellence of the rare seeds, 
plants, vines, and cuttings distributed, and the great aid it had ven- 
dered in the investigation and arrest of the potato disease, the Hes- 
sian fly, and other devastating visitations which had afflicted the 
land, had arrested public attention and had so commended it that 
in 1854the annual appropriation, which had heretofore vacillated be- 
tween $1,000 for the lowest and $5,500 the highest, (with an ocea- 
sional year when it had none at all,) was now advanced to $35,000, 
A new impetus was given to the business of the division. 

A propagating garden was established; sorghum and tez plants 
were introduced from China, and various cuttings of native and 
foreign grapes were distributed, in addition to the line of grain and 
seeds heretofore sent out. Entomological, chemical, and botanical 
branches were added in 1855, and through an arrangement with the 
Smithsonian Institution were commenced the procuring and publish- 
ing of meteorological statistics, which resulted in the present Signal 
Service, 

And now comes the census of 1260 with its tale of progress. Dur- 
ing the ten years over 50,000,000 had been added to the acres under 
tillage, which now stood at 163,110,720. The production of corn had 
advanced to 888,792,742 bushels, wheat to 173,104,924 bushels, and oats 
to 172,643,185 bushels. Horses numbered 6,249,174, sheep 22,471,275, 
and the clip of wool touched 60,264,913 pounds. Truly a wonderful 
increase all along the line, but particularly in wheat, which showed 
an increase of 73 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the terrible gloom which the civil war cast over 


| the opening years of President Lincoln’s administration, the import- 
| ance of giving all possible encouragement to agriculture did not 


| 


the ocean of statistics and bring thence indisputable proots that | 


those who cultivate the soil have filled the ranks of our armies and 
furnished their subsistence in times of war; have brought forth the 
means of deliverance in periods of financial gloom and danger; 
have been foremost in establishing and preserving our existence as a 
nation, and in rendering possible and probable the perpetuity of our 
political institutions and the enjoyment by our descendants of the 
blessings of free government in all the centuries to come? 

Mr. Speaker, from whatever point of view we contemplate these 


interests we shall be well-nigh overwhelmed with a sense of their | 


vastness. Can we fully comprehend the figures given us by the statis- 
ticians when they tell us that 25,000,000 of our people are engaged in 
or dependent upon this pursuit; that its surplus products exported 
in Issl were valued at $729,650,016, and that the total production for 
the same period, by agriculture alone, is estimated at $9,000,000,000 ? 
Under what inthuence and with what speed have we reached these 
marvelous results? Let us pause a moment and inquire. 

When, in 1839, in response to the urgent appeals of Hon, Henry 
L. Ellsworth, the first Commissioner of Patents, the Twenty-tifth 
Congress, in its closing hours, passed an act appropriating $1,000 for 
the establishment of a division of agriculture, this great interest re- 
ceived its first governmental recognition. From the day when the 
lirst colonist went forth with loaded gun and sharpened ax to conquer 
the savage and the forest alternately, through all the weary march, 
with ax and brand and plow and sickle, from the shore of the great 
ocean westward past rivers, lakes, and mountains to the then western 
limits of civilization, in the valley of the Mississippi, the man who 
tilled the soil had fonght his way until this day unaided, relying 
alone upon his own strong arm and indomitable energy for suc- 
cess, 

This was the first real indication that the terrible disadvantages 
under which he had thus far labored were to be in some degree re- 
moved by governmental aid and his owncrude and ill directed eftorts 
to receive the assistance afforded by organized research and investi- 
gation. Contributions from a common fund were henceforth to fur- 
nish means for collecting the abundant knowledge resulting from 
« Wider and completer experience among the older nations of the 
world, and the wisdom thus gathered was to give greater potency 
to his efforts, impart greater intelligence to his methods, and bring 
more certain and abundant rewards when future harvests crowned 
the year. At this period—1840—we find that we were producing of 
Indian corn, 377,531,875 bushels; of wheat, 84,823,272 bushels: of 
nats, 123,071,341 bushels; sheep numbered 19,311,374, and the clip of 
wool was stated at 35,802,114 pounds, 

The first decade after the establishment of the new division of 
agriculture was one of progress. The panic of 1837 had arrested em- 
igration to the westward for a time, but the tide was soon again 
turned toward the rich prairie lands of Indiana, Illinois, and the 
farther west, and what was once deemed a region almost valueless 
for agriculture began that wonderful development which has made 
it the garden of the world. 

When the statistics gathered by the seventh census came forth in 
the agricultural report of 1551 the progress of the decade was found 
to be truly inspiring to those who tilled the soil. The improved 
lands were reported at 113,032,614 acres; the leading grain in point 
of quantity, Indian corn, had advanced to 592,071,104 bushels; oats, 
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ranking next, to 146,584,179 bushels, and wheat to 100,485,944 bushels. | 


Horses now numbered 4,336,719, sheep 21,723,220, and the clip of 
wool aggregated 52,516,959 pounds. 


escape the attention of the Executive nor of Congress. 

On the 15th of May, 1862, the act establishing the ‘ Department 
of Agriculture” became a law, and on the Ist of July in that year 
the same was formally organized, and Hon, Isaac Newton, of Penn- 
sylvania, who had been chief of the division since early in 1861, was 
placed at its head. At the demand of the leading agriculturists, 
Congress had increased the appropriation to $60,000, and the first 
vear of the new departure saw its powers for usefulness greatly 
enlarged and several new features added. 

A statistical division was established, and valuable information in 
relation to the condition of the crops, their yield, prices obtained, 
supply and demand, and other facts of value to the farmer were 
collected and published and bulletins issued monthly. Notwith- 
standing the existence of a rebellion of unprecedented magnitude 
for one-half the period, the ten years ending in 1270 were full of 
activity and advancement in the affairs of this newly organized 
department. Itsettects were visible all through the land. The with- 
drawal of 1,000,000 men from the fields and workshops did not sut- 
tice to arrest the onward march of this great industry. Improvement 
in methods appeared on every hand; newly invented machinery 
overcame the loss of laborers; great diversity of crops gave in- 
creased returns; vastly more attention was givén to animal industry, 
and everywhere was to be seen the effects of patient investigation 
and careful experiments, resulting in the elevation and advance- 
ment of agricultural interests all over the land. 

When the results of the census of 1870 were made known it was 


| found that despite the obstacles which hedged the pathway a great 


advance was apparent. The lands under tillage had increased to 
188,921,099 acres, the yield of wheat to 287,745,626 bushels, oats to 
282,107,157 bushels, while the number of horses was stated at 7,145,370, 
sheep at 28,477,951, and the clip of wool at 100,102,387 pounds. In- 
dian corn alone showed an apparent decrease, and was recorded at 
760,944,549 bushels. 

Just at the close of this last decade (1868) the department re- 
moved to the new building which had been erected for its accommo- 
dation, and inspired by its new surroundings and the evident appre- 
ciation of its efforts on the part of the practical agriculturists of the 
country, as reflected in the favorable action of Congress in the in 
creased appropriations for new buildings, improved grounds, and en- 
larged operations, it entered upon the decade of 1870-0 with increased 
activity and a broader and more liberal policy. 

Among the many things which engaged the attention of the de- 
partment we may mention a few which will give some idea of its 
plans and purposes. It was engaged in an investigation of the ag- 
ricultural condition of the Pacific coast; sinking artesian wells in 
Colorado, with a view to the reclamation of the arid regions; ex- 
perimenting in the culture of the tea plant; investigating the man- 
ufacture of sugar from beets and sorghum; observations as to the 
existence of pleuro-pnenmonia and other contagious diseases in ani- 
mals; examining into the necessities and opportunities of American 
forestry; testing textile tibers, both animal and vegetable; the 
scientific investigation of the habits of insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion and the best methods of destroving them; all these in addition 
to the regular work of the several divisions of the department, with 
which we are all familiar. 

In the midst of labors such as these came another census year. 
One-half of the decade jnst ended had been a period of almost unex- 
ampled depression, during which all branches of industry had lain 
prostrated. The fearful wastage of the war, aggravated by the losses 


incident to an irredeemable currency and the public and private ex 











travagance produced by the enormous redundancy of circulation and 
its resulting era of speculation and financial intoxication, had borne 
their legitimate fruits and the blow had fallen with terrible force. 

A revival of business came in 1879 with resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and in June, 1880, before the effects of the reaction were 
fairly apparent, we proceeded once more to inventory the prop- 
erty of the nation. The increase in farm products was, under the 
circumstances, simply marvelous. The acres under cultivation 
had inereased nearly 100,000,000, and is recorded at 287,220,231; the 
corn crop foots up 1,754,861,535 bushels, an increase of 1,000,000,000 
in ten years; wheat is placed at 459,479,505 bushels; oats at 
407,858,909 bushels; the number of horses at 10,357,981; sheep at 
35,191,656, and wool 155,685,750 pounds, to which latter should be 
added about 100,000,000 pounds from herds on public land, ranches, 
&e., not enumerated. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to trace the contempora- 
neous growth of both the department and the business of agricult- 
ure, through the four decennial periods which followed the date of 
the organization of the former in 1839. 

I do not wish to be understood as asserting that this wonderful 
increase in farm property and products is due to the action of the 
department, but it is clear, in my judgment, that its efforts have 
been well directed and of immense value, and that its contributions 
to the general prosperity, through its aid in the development of the 
most important of all our great industries, have proved conclusively 
the wisdom of those who projected it, and have demonstrated the 
necessity for its continued existence with enlarged powers and in- 
creasing range of usefulness to the end that it may in the future, 
as it has in the past, keep abreast of the industry of which it has 
been and should be the help and guide. 

During these forty years the practical farmers of the country have 
watched it with anxious solicitude, sometimes with generous praise 
andat other times with friendly though honest criticism; but through 
all this period, unmindful of the jeers and gibes of aristocratic idlers 
and cynical wiseacres, they have never doubted the wisdom which 
dictated its establishment nor the great value of its achievements, 
and they now demand with one voice its advancement to a higher 
plane of usefulness—to the full honors of an executive department. 
Shall this request be granted ? 

Some excellent gentlemen object on account of its causing increased 
expenditures. But, sir, the cost would be inconsiderable, and even 
were it vastly greater who shall say nay to those who simply claim 
theirown? Who, allow me to ask, pay the taxes in this country? It 
isa notorious fact that a farm cannot be hidden from the taxing officer ; 
its presence and its value are known to all. 

The farmers are the taxpayers; and Jefferson says, ‘“* The revenue 
is the state.” Does the magnitude of the possible expenditure in 
this case call upon us to stand between the people and the Treasury 
which they themselves have filled? 

Another objects because it will add another to the members of the 
Cabinet. But, sir, it is well to remember that the Cabinet is an or- 
ganization unknown to the Constitution and formed without author- 
ity oflaw. The President calls about him those whom he desires as 
advisers, and these constitute the Cabinet. 

Washington’s Cabinet was composed of three—the Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Treasury. The Secretary of the Navy was added 
in 1798, the Postmaster-General in 1829, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in 1849, and the Attorney-General in 1870, making seven in all. 
The addition of a secretary of agriculture would make the num- 
ber eight, which is considerably less than the average size of those 
of European governments, where the smallest cabinet, that of Aus- 
tria, and called a council, is composed of seven members; and the 
largest, that of England, consists of fourteen. The number being 
not open to objection, it is difficult to understand what other can be 
raised. Most assuredly one, otherwise eminently fit, coming up fresh 
from the people, endeared to them by long association, enjoying 
their full confidence, jealous of their rights and impatient of their 
wrongs, ought to be welcome to the council chamber of the Chief 
Executive of a great agricultural people. 

In this era of colossal fortunes and powerful corporations Repre- 
sentatives, who by birth, occupation, and association are free from 
their baneful influences, and are in full and hearty sympathy with 
the common people, should find a place in that chamber from which 
the legislative department is reminded of its duties to the people, 
where enactments are given the executive sanction and the officers 
are selected to whom are intrusted the interpretation and execution 
of the nation’s laws. 

And, sir, how important it is for the whole country that the affairs 
of this department should be in the hands of a man of great ability, 
fully understanding the matters with which he is to deal. 

In the seventeen years during which specie payments were sus- 
pended in this country, commencing in 1861 and ending on January 
1, 1879, our net exports of coin and bullion were $868,381,844, a yearly 
average of over $51,000,000, and had that continued the proposed 
resumption on January 1, 1879, would have ended in disastrous 
failure, and this nation would have gone on down the stream of | 
inflation until at last ingulfed in the whirpool of repudiation. | 
Nothing saved us from financial ruin at this critical period but the | 
export of agricultural products, which for the three years 1879, 1880, 
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and 1881 amounted to $1,959,137,695, a sum so vast as to be beyond 
our comprehension. This and this alone arrested the outtlow of coin, 
turned the tide in our favor, and gave us in net imports of coin and 
bullion for the years 1880 and 1881 the sum of $167,060,041. 

Why, sir, notwithstanding the great importance attached to the 
vast mining interest of this country it isa mere pigmy beside the 
industry we are considering. After supplying the necessities of tifty 
million people in our own country and paying for $642,664,628 worth 
of merchandise brought from abroad, our agriculturists received from 
foreign nations $91,168,650 in the year 1881, a sum greater than the 
entire product of all our gold and silver mines for the same period 
by over $12,000,000. 

But, sir, gratifying as this exhibit is there still remains much to 
be done. The extravagance of our people will soon outstrip the 
sapabilities of the producing classes, and even now the insane desire 
for goods of foreign make bids fair to turn the balance of trade 
against us. In this event our deliverance can only come from the 
productions of thesoil. How can we best meet thisemergency? By 
continuing to turn all our attention to those articles consumed abroad 
which must be transported thousands of miles to be sold in compe- 
tition with the products of other countries situated as we are? Or 
shall we carefully look over the list of articles imported and see if 
we cannot supply our own people with what they are now bringing 
from great distances at great expense for carriage ? 

Among the tables which [shall print herewith as an appendix will 
be found one which shows that we imported during the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1881, agricultural products valued at $25,681,008. A 
sareful examination of this table will show that it is possible to pro- 
duce in this country by far the larger part of the articles here enu- 
merated, Is not this a field for grand effort? To save to this country 
this importation of products, more than three times in value the 
annual output of all our mines of gold and silver, is an undertaking 
worthy the best efforts of any man, be he in or outside of the Cab- 
inet. The sugar and molasses imported into the United States in 
1881 was valued at $93,392,322. Every pound of sugar we use should 
be produced at home. 

For sixty years after it was discovered that sugar could be made 
from beets private enterprise struggled in vain to solve the difficul- 
ties which prevented its successful manufacture, and not until the 
first Napoleon was forced by the English naval power to largely aban 
don the importation of sugar did the French department of agri- 
culture undertake to find the true solution of the question; and by 
reason of the governmental aid thus rendered not only is France now 
manufacturing from beets all the sugar used by her 36,000,000 peo- 
ple, and exporting to other countries, but the continent of Europe is 
producing of this same article over one-third the entire product of 
the world, and nearly double the crop of Cuba and the United States 
combined. 

Have we not a right to expect that our department, with proper 
effort and sufticient expenditure of money and brains, will right 
speedily solve the difficulties which now prevent the profitable man- 
ufacture of sugar from sorghum and beets, and in good time render 
us independent of foreign supply, the lack of which independence is 
now asource of great weakness in times of war, and can we not for the 
years to come prevent this fearful drain upon our resources? 

We are paying $21,004,813 for our yearly supply of tea, when our 
great diversity of soil and climate render it quite probable that the 
near future will enable us to raise all we consume, provided the Gov- 
ernment will give its culture proper attention. 

Why, sir, we imported last year of fruits and nuts, $12,365,529; of 
breadstutts, $10,663,675; of wool, $9,703,968; of provisions, $1,278,- 
738 ; of eggs, $1,206,067; and of potatoes, $874,223 ; and so on through 
all the list, millions upon millions being paid for what we can and 
should more cheaply produce for ourselves. Besides, much good can 
be accomplished by promoting greater diversity in the character of 
our productions. Wearedepending too much upon our wheat. Be- 
sides tending to the exhaustion of the lands thus tilled, the vast 
increase of this grain during the last decade, if continued, will lead 
to overproduction, and a full crop on both sides of the Atlantic is 
now the only condition needed to greatly embarrass those engaged 
in its culture. 

While only 22 per cent. of this grain has been exported on the 
average for the past ten years, yet the price of this 22 per cent. would 
have much to do in fixing the value of the 78 per cent. consumed at 
home, and under the circumstances I mention the extremely low 
price which would prevail would bring great loss to those who now 
depend so largely on this cereal. 

What a vast field for research and experiment is open to him who 
would bring under protitable tillage the vast regions now barren 
and sterile in our Western Territories and the growing area of worn- 
out lands in the older States of the Union. That thisis proper work 
for the Government to engage in is apparent from the magnitude of 
the undertaking and the experience of European nations in like 
cases. Their agricultural experiment stations have accomplished 
grand results. 

Inthe tenth annualreport of the Sheffield Scientitic School, quoted 
from by the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Grout, | we read: 

About the middle of the last century a light-house known as Dunston Pillar 
was built on the Lincoln Heath, Lincolnshire, England. It was erected to guide 
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| 
travelers over a barren, trackless waste, a very desert, almost in the heart of | 
England ; and long it served its usefal purpose. The pillar, no longer a light- 
house, now stands inthe midst of a fertile and rich farming region where all the 
land is in high cultivation. For twenty-five years no barren heath bas been visi- 
bie even from its top. Superphosphate of lime, a chemical invention, first applied | 
to land by the British chemist Murray and brought to the notice of reading farmers 
by Baron Liebig, bas been the chief means through which this great change was 
effected. Superphosphate over great stretches of English soil makes the turnip 
crop. Turnips there support cae and with sheep the English farmer knows 
how to get rich on the poorest light lands. 

Again we read: 

Chemistry has tanght agriculture how to utilize the refuse of slaughter-houses 
and fisheries. the bones, the flesh, the blood, which but a few years ago war a 
waste, a nuisance, anda peril to public health. It has found vast mines of fossil 
yhosphates in England, Canada, Norway, Spain, France, Germany, South Caro 
lina, Russia, and Austria, and has shown how they may be quickly and profita- 
bly converted into a precious fertilizer. Italy, Germany. France, Britain, and 
the United States have seen, or are seeing, the prodnetiveness of (housends ot 
their fields decline to a profitless minimuin, until lands ouce beautiful with har- 
vests are desolate and abandoned. But the artificial barrenness of exhaustion. 
like the natural barrenness of the heath or the sand-down, yields to the touch of 
acience; and in all the older countries I have named the work of reclamation is in 
full progress, and, barring some great calamity of politics or nature, we are conti 
dent that the producing power of their soil will never again be less than now, but 
will increase many-fold in the future, until they become gardens in all their breadth 
and to the very hill-tops. 

France had so far back as 1855, in the neighborhood of Strasburg, an experiment 
station on the farm of Boussingault, who was professor of rural economy in the 
conservatory of arts in Paris. Both in the laboratory at Paris and oun his estate | 
of Bechelbraun, Loussingault had for forty years carried on a series of most val- | 
unable researches, whether considered trom the point of view of practice or of 
science. But Morean was the tirst station where farmers themselves brought 
science to their own farms to aid them in farming. The example thus given was | 
so brilliant and solid that within two years in the townof Chemnitz a second sta- 
tion was set up, and of the twenty-two years that have since elapsed. 1867 is the 
only one which has failed to witness the founding of one or more similar institu. | 
tions in Germany or the neighboring countries. ‘The experiment station shortly | 
came to be regarded, not as a costly embellishment or an agricultural luxury, in 
which universities or wealthy gentlemen might harmlessly indulge, but as a most 
remunerative and necessary agency for the use as well as for the education of 
farmers. 


I ain glad to notice that our own department is giving this matter 
its attention, and from its action we may look for great results in 
due time. But, sir, l have already occupied too much time; I can- 
not go further into details. I can only suggest that the protection 
of our vast animal industry from the contagious diseases which 
threaten its very existence, the inauguration of some plan by which 
the farmers of the country may be able to save their crops from the 
locust, the grasshopper, the Colorado beetle, the canker-worm, the 
midge, the Hessian tly, the weevil, and a thousand other such foes 
are matters properly coming before this departinent for considera- 
tion. And, sir, these are not all the ills that the farmer is heir to. 
The cruel despotism established in some cases by vast corporations ; | 
the frequent unjust exactions and discriminations made by trans- | 
portation lines; the outrageous black-mailing operations engaged 
in by the unprincipled owners of patents; the unwholesome con- | 
ditions of the markets produced by gambling in options; and many | 
other evils of lesser but still grave importance, are now proper sub- 
jects of governmental inquiry and of legislative action, and I sin- | 
cerely hope that the department which we hope to establish by this 
bill will aid in bringing these matters to the notice of the proper 
authorities, with such suggestions as to the proper remedies to be | 
applied as shall at last bring all interests into harmony, and insure | 
a just and equitable division of the fruits of labor between all the 
ditierent branches of industrial and commercial pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is a propitious time for the move- 
ment we contemplate. The present administration of the depart- 
ment is peculiarly acceptable to the people, and all are convinced | 
that any new powers granted to it by the present Congress will fall | 
into capable aud experienced hands. And, sir, I repeat, let us limit 
our action to the enlargement of the powers of the present inde- 
pendent department. If in the future it shall be found practicable 
to add certain divisions or bureaus having control of subjects in 
greater or less degree aftecting the pursuit of agriculture, our suc- 
cessors, in the light of experience, atter the department is fully or- 
ganized, can do so much more wisely than we. But for the present 
let us be content with the action recommended by those who have 
made the pursuit their life-work and study. 

In conclusion, sir, let me say, that as for myself duty seems clear. 
I shall vote tor this bill. It is in the interests of those who are con- 
spicuously the conservatorsof the public weal. Time andagain when 
some tide of dangerous error has swept over the land, bearing upon 
its seething bosom the discontented, the thriftless, the ignorant, and 
the vicious, threatening to ingulf all that makes this land the hope 
of the world, we have looked always, and never in vain, to the farmers 
of the land as to the rock whose firm unyielding strength should 
breast the flood aud sately shelter us until the waters had receded 
and the danger passed away. 

It is in the interest of that class among whom life and property 
are safest, and ignorance, indolence, intemperance, and vice most 
rarely found. It is asked for by those whose hearts always beat in 
sympathy with the oppressed, and to whom the downtrodden have 
never appealed in vain. It is desired by those whose success is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of every other vocation; by those who best 
understand and will longest defend those personal, civil, and political 
rights the enjoyment of which is guaranteed to every American 
citizen. 
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Comparative statement of aggregates for the United States, from the Cersus of Agni 

























culture. 
isso. | 1870. 1860. | 1850, 

' i 
Land in farms.....-- acres... 539, 351,713) 407,735,041) 407,212, 538! 293, 560, 614 
Improved land ..... acres... 287, 220, 321) 188, 921,099) 163,110,720) 113, 032, 614 
Value of farms. ...dollars.. 10, 197, 161, 905 9, 262, 803, 861 6, 645, 045, 007 3, 271, 575, 426 
| Farm implements -dolls. 406, 522,414! 336, 878,429) 246,118,141) 151, 587, 638 
Farm animals.....dolls.. 1, 500, 508, 807 1, 525, 276, 457.1, 089, 329,915, 544, 180, 516 
Farm products....dolls.. ............-. 2, POO] + se eniesaamses bn pce eal . 

Horses... ... .. numbers 10, 357, 981 6, 249, 174 

Mules and asses numbers. . 1, 812, 932 1, 151, 148 

W orking-oxen .. numbers. 993, 970 2, 254, 911) 

Miich-cows .....numbers. 12, 443, 59% 332 8, 585, 735 

Other cattle numbers. 22, 488, 590 3, 566,005! = 14, 779, 8738 
Sheep.......... numbers. . 35, 191, 656 28, 477, 951 22, 471, 275 21, 723, 22 
oS ee niunbers. . 47, 683, 951 25, 184, 569 33, 512, 867 80, 354, 21 
Cornu ..... ...---bushels.. 1, 74, 861, 760, 944,549 838,792,742) 592, 071, 104 
Wheat... ....-Dpushels.. $59,479,505 287,745,626 178,104,924) 100, 485, 944 
Oats ..... ......bushels. 407, 858,999 282,107,157; 172,643,185) 146, 584, 179 
Lae ere bushels... 19, 831, 595 16, 918, 795 21,101,380 = 14, 188, 815 
eh ee EE bushels. . 44, 113, 495 29, 761, 305 5, 825, 898 5, 167, 015 
| Buckwheat -..-- bushels. . 11, 817, 327 9, 821, 721 17, 571, 818 8, 956, 912 
SOGRON 3. x x0o 5 onsen bales. . 5, 746, 414 3, 011, 996 5, 387, 052, 2, 469, 095; 
AU ois sues cecenn nan tons... ... 27, 316, 048 19, 088, 896: 13, 838, 642 
WOO Sve csc cocwcn’ pounds. . 4 100, 102, 387 60, 264,913, 52, 516, 959 
Butter. ...........pounds.. , 204,471 514, 092,683 459, 681, 372) 313, 345, 306 


The value of products of agriculture has not yet been computed, nor the value 
of the hay crop of 1879. The wool does not include that on public lands and 
ranches, ner in hands of butchers, &e., 100,000,000 pounds. 

J. R. DODGE, 
Special Agent, Tenth Census, for Collection Statistics of Agriculture. 
May 6, 1882. 
APPENDIX B. 
Statement showing the imports of agricultural products into the United States during 
the year ended June 30, 1881. 





Agricultural products. 
Articles. sachsen aitaiane 


Quantities. | Values. 


FREE OF DUTY. 








Cocoa, crude, and leaves and shells of ....... pounds. ., 8, 642,970 | $1, 044, 816 
CO cis son ends penis Kee Kbk Cte Sbwsics eeseus pounds... 455, 189, 534 | 56, 734, 391 
Cotton, TaW....0-.2--55.-- ing kiodeepwamnannn pounds. .| 4, 449, 866 757, 308 
EE c's scm tema ta'eexs wees cece ceeecceeess.-.. lozens. .| 9, 578, 071 1, 206, 067 
Hair, unmanufactured. Moveedee ea een -.. pounds. .| 4, 179, 196 874, 039 
Hides and skins, other than furs. ......... 2.2.2.2... |e cece eee eee eee 27,477, 019 
ROOD pec ccphsein.s anviehame naw s¥.0s .....-- pounds. .| 1, 745, 350 1, 535, 530 
Madder, other than the extract of .........-...-. pl 914, 986 59, 918 
MONBRE: Occ. suse ceuee nan ahs Nuly Geen eGuskeeesawuuaes Ree eee 271, 823 
BE: MAW 55 sachet Kavexdedses ccven aesae pounds. .| 2,550,103 | 10, 888, 204 
Dw dicécwiawnesanadhwis wet Sg eit apie w acelin Sisk pounds. | 81, 845, 988 21, 004, 815 
Articles admitted tree under reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaiian Islands: 
| Fruits and nuts.................-... eguseaaloae badustlvaneeeeens hens 20, 600 
Rice ...... LER SOKA ARRRRES A bE Oe Nees Saee pounds. . 6, 984, 406 889, 017 
COR WIS os iis sic icecn is ccesscsonees pounds. .; 76, 907, 247 4, 927, 021 
NE inc canard Gah bee astk ose nn cevceasenk gallons. .| 198, 987 35, 037 
| DROW. 6.2 oan nse sme eee swecmnssceme wens ea pounds. 28, 083 1, 402 
All other free articles.............-..........2.2-2008- l. ee saeepeceaees 4, 326, 555 

















DUTIABLE. 
i DARRIG TEES 5 iio aceon e sd vere recesuvesdssccsesun see | 
Breadstufis : | | 
WARN ie pice xu” ccndicesevnbaecceciommannea bushels. -| 9, 528, 616 6, 692, 125 
ee | a ee bushels. .| 685, 297 653, 645 
EE RIOOR «opis cv nes cons snveseeetecqewkas bushels. . 75, 155 | 88, 126 
CORES i ccvpi een c cece Cobb dseueestwsnnsven si bushels. -| 
BOB ciec sete Gene swet ess ses Seisoncuewe sats pounds. . 
ODS i iveh die dane Shanti bee eevee neewena Guid - bushels. .| 
WME dn pe cneneeepapaeypas <pssena sense bushels. .| 204, 508 
WE ORR TE nhc cn evbews sus eecncanesscnenes barrels. 2719 
ASD iii HORS, B50. 6. sc cies ci ces canscewsactvc|sscovsvonen ak 771, 006 
Bristles............ PIG OChGKas ine Ke ehas aeeveed pounds. 911, 519 
Chicory, ground or prepared, and root...-.. pounds. 
eR: SEO nd cL ancenncnarehedy c= cttbbasuessd ...tons.. 
Fruits of all kinds, including nuts..................- Dc neeneeaeeeat | 12, 344, 929 
Hair, other than human, manufactures of............-)..-.-- orecueedt 359, 691 
RAMEE, RN 5 x cok cian’ aia hens wiv ans ba nee ......tons. 32,044 | 4,047,472 
Jute and other grasses, raw....---.-.-.- ee ae 68,631 | 4, 026, 029 
Olive ofl. ........ re ee winsta ..- gallons -| 384, 415 480, 623 
Opium and extract of. ...-- paasbawedvansns pounds. .| 318, 700 | 
Potatoes Bo es el auttine vamabinine Weeeceva aed bushels. .| 2, 170, 372 
Provisions, (meats, poultry, lard, butter, &c.).........).2.....--.---- 
GN eos ea cia bind eae Sew ebamseteetaadoece - aia a0 sete eoaeouminiecs . 
ENOOR oc icc dewnspsnwees'ss anecnbensreevasee pounds. 11, 173, 658 | 1, 700, 207 
Sugar and molasses: 
RO DROW. oko ccc ccc csccoescwsecaees ... pounds. 81, 352, 570 
DRAM 2k oS Sb ones sus Saeenen .--- gallons. 6, G99, 047 
Melada and sirup of sugar-cane. .....-... pounds. . 378, 647 
Tobacco, leaf.............-- sane enceussined pounds 3, 897, Ys0 
WY CR TI BINS 5 os so 55 ok cc cece enwesecceeen gallons... 2, 745, 689 
WOR: DONE. book yanks wtwe is cess sont ctaveonsd pounds.. 55, Y64, 236 9, 703, 968 








All other dutiable articles. .. . ..........ccccccccseecsceslecessneressees 3, 761 


Total dutiable...........-.-----.-- 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1882. 
DEAR Sir: I hand to you herewith a table purporting to show the value of the 
products of agriculture imported into the United States. 
It is impossible to prepare an accurate table showing such imports for reasona 


fully explained on pages 18 and 19 of part 1 of the Report of the Chief of the Ba- | 


reau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation. 
Very respecttuily, 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau 
Hon. EpwarpD S. Lacey, M. C., 
House of Representatives 


APPENDIX C. 


Values of exports from the United States of domestic merchandise, and of the exports 
of the products of agriculture, and the percentage which the exports of such pro- 
ducts bear to the total value of exports of domestic merchandise, for the years men- 
tioned. 


Value of ex- | Percent. 
portsofpro- of pro- 
ducts of do- ducts of 
mestic agri-  agricul- 
cuiture. ture. 

| 


| Valuo of ex- 
ports of do- 


Year ended June 30— Seathn thank 


| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
chandise. | 
| 





MOE vicnorstherseriensetbiasentanqecacenyss | $51, 683, 640 | $41,657,673 | 80. 60 
OD ovencsasedaksendshawedabuseisnacecaaie’ | 68,524,878 | 48, 095, 184 82. 13 
IME. csenhaerontenionietoremencesconenanat | 111,660,561 | 92,548,067 82. 91 
NOD s secccaconerashcbensbasnnhinsiatis exbiens | 134,900, 233 | 108,606,713 | 80. 58 
TE eiceskidahadphannincanaawunundetanasyh | 316,242,423 | 256,560,972, 81. 14 
PO xa cwcsaeshinavens s¢dauaiieh suiiacesnandl 455, 208, 341 | 361,188,483 | 79. 34 
TD cna icbusdssthstexanadiopupsnnearscaxtin | 823, 946,353 | 683,010,976 | 82. 90 
ME sncnsratinnsnadcdnanunoevotoassasiaanan 883, 925,947 | 729,650,016 | 82. 55 





Values of 6 the United States of bread and breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 
mineral oils, and tobacco during the years 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1881. 











| a | | = 
| g } a 
- | om 
; 3. | . 4 | | @e 
Dn | * = | = 
Year ended | SS F | S "3 Re 
June 30— as 5 2 = | g& 
3° g | 8 é | §2 
a = z | = Se 
z S 2 | 3 | 3 
a) o rm A | oo 
1840 ....... | $13, 535,926 | $63,870,307 | $3,503,704 | None....... | $10, 697, 628 
THOG venecvns | 13, 066, 509 71, 984,616 | 10, 927, 485 None ....... } 10, 599, 855 
IBBO . owcsaed | 24, 422, 310 191, 806, 555 | 16, 612, 443 | None .......| 19, 289, 975 
1870 ........ | 72)250,933 | 227,027,624 | 29, 175,539 | $32, 668, 960 | 22, 705, 225 
1880 ........ 288, 036, 835 211, 535, 905 127, 043, 242 86, 218,625 | 18, 442, 273 
ae 270, 332, 519 247, 695, 746 | 151, 528, 216 40, 315, 609 20, 878, 884 





Interstate Commerce. 





SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THERON M. RICE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 138, 1882. 


On the bill to regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust discrimina- 
tions by common carriers. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During this session of Congress a very large num 
ber of petitions, numerously signed, have been presented to the Sen- 
ate and this House, praying for legislative action upon the all-impor- 
tant and all-absorbing question of regulation by law of interstate 
commerce, 

Urgent and pathetic appeals from hundreds of thousands of our 
people who have representation upon this floor have, in the peace- 
ful and constitutional mode prescribed by law and custom, time and 
again called our attention to flagrant violation of their most sacred 
privileges and rights by cormorant corporations, who to-day, gov- 
erned only by their seliish greed for wealth, absolutely control the 
commerce and trade of the nation. Up to this hour these petitions, 
coming trom all quarters of our broad and wonderful land, from the 
tens of thousands of those who produce and the thousands who 
transport our immense productions to the millions of consumers in 
ourown land and to the markets of the world, have received but 
little or no attention. The right of the people by petition to mani- 
lest their grievances to Congress is unquestioned ; that they are op- 


pressed may be clearly shown; and that they are entitled tothe relief | 


prayed for may be demonstrated beyond all controversy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall offer no further apology for at this time ad- 
dressing the committee on a measure identified as this is with the 
general welfare of the whole people. 

‘The business of transportation,” as was forcibly said on this floor 
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| last session, “in the last quarter of a century has grown into such 

vast and almost iimmeasurable proportions of importance to the gen- 
| eral welfare of mankind that legislative restraint upon its alleged 
aggressive tendency and power has become as indispensable and 
imperative as law for the suppression of crime.” 

The great highways of trade, of coumerce, and of travel, stretch- 
ing across the continent and uniting the oceans by steam; the high- 
ways of public enterprise, of industrial exchange; the highways of 
the nation for military and governmental purposes; in one word, 
the highways of the people, have been usurped and to-day are held, 
not as public avenues to facilitate and promote the public welfare, 
but as corporate property to promote corporate monopoly and cor- 
porate greed. 

There is no subject wider in its range or more general in its effect 
than transportation. It rules subsistence, and subsistence is life. It 
rules values, and value is property or ruin, just as it is regulated. 
It rules comfort, for it gauges the price of the elements of comfort. 
It rules the price of land and the price of labor, for it determines 
the value of each. It is the one element upon which all exchange 
is dependent. Exchange is commerce. Commerce rules all activi- 
ties of labor, all activities of education; the status of our labor and 
education is the true measure of our civilization. 

To fully comprehend the power and properly measure the influ- 
ence of railroads upon transportation, and to show, under proper 
control, bow essential they are to the life of our social, civil, and po- 
litical body-politic, and, unrestrained within legitimate limits, how 
dangerous to the prosperity and liberties of the people, I ask the 
indulgence of the House for a brief examination of the question. 


GROWTH AND EXTENT OF THEIR POWER. 


There is nothing in the history of human progress that shows any 
parallel to the growth, development, and power of coporations in the 
construction and use of railroads in the United States. Starting in 
1830, the following statement will show how rapid has been their con- 
struction : 

In 1830 we had but 23 miles; in 1840 we had 2,810 miles; in 1850 
we had 9,021 miles; in 1860 we had 30,635 miles; in 1870 we had 
52,914 miles; in 1880 we had 94,000 miles; in 1X51 we had about 
100,000 miles. 

Up to 1850 they were mainly confined to the States east of Lake 
Michigan. To-day they extend from ocean to ocean, They inter- 
lace and gridiron the whole habitable portion of the Union. They 
unite cities, States, and peoples from the rock-ribbed shores of New 
England on the Atlantie with the golden sands of the Pacific. They 
have become the great, grand highways of American civilization. 
They transport the products of all sections and climates, all indus- 
tries and trades; they transport the people, the mails, the Army, 
munitions of war and munitions of peace. Steam is their power and 
alike their slave. The commerce of the world is upon their wheels. 
Progress depends upon their velocity and prosperity upon their con- 
nections. The profits of agriculture, of nanufacturing, of trade, and 
all the manifold industries of the mine, the farm, the shop, the 
forge, and the loom depend upon their charges. They have devel- 
oped into immense engines of public convenience, public necessity, 
and public outrage and wrong. 

In the beginning they were chartered for ‘‘a public use,” to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people. Corporations were created 
as the express instruments and for the express purpose of a public 
use, public convenience, and publie utility. They were granted the 
highest powers and franchises which it was possible to confer under 
State and national prerogative. They were given the right of appro- 
priating the power of eminent domain simply and solely because 
they were to use this right as a universal agency for universal well- 
being of the people. 

Local at first and limited in capital, in extent, in use, and in bene- 
fits; built with economy, worked with care, and solicitous to win 
public favor, they won it. Demonstrating their capacity as an 
almost immeasurable factor of public advancement, in convenience, 
in rapidity, and in cheapness of intercourse, they secured approval, 
commanded confidence, and marched with giant strides into practi- 
cally universal occupancy of the highways of the nation and the 
people. That which was at first but local has become universal in 
| extent, unlimited in use, overwhelming in capital, and so general in 
its connection with the industries, exchanges, commerce, and inter- 





universal necessity. Beginning with small capital they have rap- 
idly advanced to the highest combinations of capital ever concen- 
trated in human enterprise. To-day the railroads of the United 
| States represent more than $5,000,000,000, and their yearly earnings 
and income is computed at $600,000,000; more than double the annual 
receipts of the Government of the United States. 

This vast sum is managed by a limited number of men. Practi- 
cally the whole system is controlled by the few individuals who have 
the lead inthe management of the five great trunk lines which dom- 
inate over the transportation between the oceans. The New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania Central, the Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Union and Central Pacitic, directly aud indirectly have sov- 
ereign control of the transportation of ali the through freight from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic. he four trunk lines above named, 





course of States, cities, people, and individuals as to have become a - 
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independent of the Union Pacitic and Central Pacific, have so ab- 





sorbed the roads, routes, and feeders which center at Saint Louis, | 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, tap- 
ping the entire sweep ot the Northwest, the West, and the South- 
west, and having the financial control of nearly all of them, they vir- 
tually hold every highway of travel and transportation with gates 
barred by their combined capital, and by such mutuality of agree- 
ment among themselves that all opposition to their dictation is use- 
less, and so will inevitably continue until the Government of the 
United States in this behalf asserts its right, proclaims its power, 
and exercises its authority. 

I have no positive means of ascertaining the exact combination by 
which railroad power is managed, but a careful examination of sta- 
tistics has resulted in showing that of the $5,000,000,000 aggregate 
capital invested in railroads in the United States, $3,319,000,000 is 
controlled by Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania management, 
Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio, Huntington, Jewett, Garrison, 
Field, Sanford, and the few men who make up the combination. 
Their capital is divided as follows: 
ee NEU IEA COC oo 58 oon oo in one cence eodabee 
Jay Gould and associates - 
Vanderbilt combination. -. 
Huntington combination. -. 
Jewett and Erie combination. -. a 
Garrett (Baltimore and Ohio) combination 
Pennsylvania coal roads.........--- 
Mitchel management - -. 

Garrison management 


#629, 000, 000 
565, 000, 000 





321, 000, 000 
317, 500, 000 
194, 000, 000 
508, 000, O00 
129, 000, DOO 

62, 000, 0OU 


In looking over the list of the various lines which run into Saint 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and all the central and radiating foci 
of the West, forming the complete net-work of all the important 
lines from the shores of the Pacitie to Omaha, the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the West, it will be found that while the trunk lines are 
owned by separate companies and corporations, the names of the 


564, 000, 000 | 


| 
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eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the agricultural districts of the Northwest into connecting limbs, 


| united lines, and systematized feeders of the four great trunk lines 


| for future productions so vast as to defy all computation, 


totheAtlantic. But the work wasdone with masterly ability. There 
is nothing more instructive, nothing more incomprehensible, noth- 
ing which so illustrates the marvelous progress since 1550 as the rail- 
road maps, which show the lines and extent of the railroad com- 
merce organized and perfected into channels of trade and transpor- 
tation west of the great lakes, 

The wonderful resources of the immense belt of country lying 
between the Middle States and the Pacific Ocean, in proportions an 
empire by itself, have been unfolded with a rapidity and grandeur 
approaching the marvelous. We have shown that we possess nearly 
allthe minerals valuable to man, andespecially of the precious metals, 
in such wealth of profusion as to astonish and captivate the world; 
that we can produce agricultural productsin greater variety and more 
abundant quantities than any country on the globe; that we pos- 
sess every description of climate, from regions perpetual in ice to lands 
ever blooming with flowers ; that we have but just opened the way 
Over and 
through all this vast area of our domain the kings of the rail, the 
owners and directors of the trunk lines of railway, have assumed 
control, exercise power, and in fact assert the full sovereignty of 


| dominion. 


leading men who form these companies will be recognized in the | 


management and direction of nearly every tributary line of railroad 
upon Which the trunk linesdepend fortheirtrade. Itmay therefore 


be asserted without fear of contradiction that all the great trans- | 


porting lines are worked under the same management. There is a 
sembiance of competition, but it is but a semblance. Combination 
has killed competition. They skirmish and have their periodical 
battles to deceive and cheat the people, but they are but battles for 
show—sham tights—tor nothing is more certain than the fact that 
all the controlling roads are worked substantially in the same inter- 
est, and on a basis of mutually-agreed prices, fixed and established 
in united council. 


It was natural that all the new lines built in the States, springing 
as they have almost by magic into the arena of transportation, should 
connect themselves with and subordinate themselves to the trunk 
lines. It was equally natural that the mineral fields, unfolding their 
treasures of untold wealth, should have easy and quick transit to 
market; the immense cattle ranges along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, the grain-producing fields from the Red River valleys in 
the North to the granaries of the Missouri and Mississippi valleys 
and the sugar and cotton fields of the South, could do no less, .A 
morket was essential to their people and their prosperity; short 
lines would lead them to the trunk lines, and the short lines were built, 

The extension of power has been as natural as it has been per- 
sistent. Having command of all the trunk lines to the East and the 
highways to the Pacific, completely royalized into monopolistic con- 


| trol, the kings of the rail have made themselves absolute monarchs 
| of our transportation system, and have become defiant in their posi- 
| tion and dictatorial in their demands. 


The capital, influence, and power of each combination is pledged | 


to support the united interest against all competition; against all 
State and local interferences, and against any and every attempt to 
subordinate their power, their exactions, and their tyranny to Con- 
gressional control. 






The New York Central was the first company to enter upon the | 
system of combination by which the great trunk lines have grown | 


into colossal power. 
local lines which made up the route from Albany to Bufialo; then 


It started its work by consolidating the ten | 


combining the Hudson River and Harlem roads, its way was clear | 
to Lake Erie, and from New York to Cleveland it secured control of | 
the Lake Shore road; from Cleveland it got possession of the lines | 


to Toledo; thence to Chicago, by gathering in a controlling interest 
inthe Michigan Southern, the tirst great trunk line from New York 
to Chicago was established. The work thus commenced, herculean 
and gigantic as it was, was but the commencement. Every road 
tributary was brought into subjection: not aline between New York 
and Chicago on the great central belt was overlooked; the purpose 
was absolute control, and there was no stoppage and no hesitation 
until it was attained. Consolidation was the order of the day, and 


If competition lent a stimulant to the extension of their outstretch- 
ing arms, Combination became more forcible as a means for larger 
protits, Each of the Eastern monarchs of the trunk lines is found 
in the directorship of all, or nearly all, of the principal arteries, 
starting from the trade centers on the Atlantic seaboard, pointing 
toward the West, and by diverging lines permeate all through the 
producing regions, so that every bushel of grain, every pound of pro- 
duce, every head of cattle, every article which can be spared for 
market, is made dependent upon the price of transportation for its 
home value. No government on earth ever exercised so direct and 
positive a power over its subjects as the American railroad manage- 
ment exercises over the producers of this country. No government 
was ever so defiant, so dictatorial, so tyrannical, 

There are many Representatives on this floor who are older in 
active life than the railroads, and not one so young as not to know 
that they were chartered and bronght into being by the power grant- 


| ing them their charter for a public use, to build highways for the 


the New York Central brought every clement of competition under | 


its control, 

The Pennsylvania Central, taking an entirely difierent route, com- 
mencing in 1857, worked its way from the Hudson to the Delaware, 
fromthe Delaware through Penusylvania, over the Alleghany Mount- 
ains to the Ohio, thence through Ohio and Indiana to Chicago; like 


the New York Central, uniting and combining every road, river, and | 
appliance by which the travel and transportation of the entire re- | 


gion of country through which the route passed could be carried on. 
In the same way the Erie made its way through the southern tier 
of counties of New York to Lake Erie, and thence to the great cities 
of the West and South. 
The Baltimore and Ohio worked its way to Wheeling and the Ohio 


River, and thence westward until, like the other lines, it reached | 


the great central points of trade and travel. Thus, from different 
starting-points, and by different routes, the railroads constituting 
the four trunk lines control the entire transportation from the West 
to the East. 


Having secured every avenue of communication forming connec- | 


tion with the entire trattie east of Lake Michigan, they commenced 
extending their roads through tbe vast regions of the West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 

It was a stupendous work to organize into regulated order the 
thousand currents all converging into natural markets, so as to make 
the whole net-work of railroads gridironing the vast regions from the 


people, for their convenience, for their wants, and to meet the de- 
mands of their necessities. ‘To this end they have been granted 
privileges, powers, and immunities such as pertain to public rights 
alone. But as power has accumulated, capital increased, and their 
intluence been extended they have ceased to be the servants, the 
benefactors of the people, and assumed to be public dictators, and 
use their franchises to oppress and wrong the people. 

In the early history of railroad management in this country the 
right of the State or the Governinent to contro] the extent and use 
ot the delegated power was not questioned, At first the power con- 
ferred upon railroad corporations was conferred by State authority, 
and only exercised and potent within the limits of the State granting 
it; but since, by theiracts of consolidating connecting lines, thereby 
and through the liberality of State legislation, the great railroad belts 
span the continent, each under a directory controlling the whole, 


| they deny the authority of State or Federal power to limit or in any 


| manner control their use. 


It may be urged that since these main 
trunk lines have passed beyond local State lines and local State juris- 
diction, passing over and through States, across the continent, 21! 
under the management of one consolidated directory, that they passed 
from under local State authority and State control. It is claimed 
by railroad magnates that this is true; that States have no jurisdic- 
tion, and that the Federal Goverument has none, forthe reason that 
conferred franchises can only be modified, changed, or controlled as 
a reserved right to the legislative power conferring it. 

But I deny this assumption and assert that it has no foundation in 
law, reason, or justice. The franchises and rights of a railroad cor- 


poration are no greater, no higher, than such as are specitieally con- 
terred by the terms of their charter. Their personal actin consolidat- 
ing different connecting lines under one management may inerease 
the facilities of the use, but in no sense does it increase or enlarge 
: delegated power. 


By the individual acts of different corporations, 
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they may perhaps combine uses, franchises, and powers, and, as ap- 
plied to railroad corporations, they may by such action enlarge or 
expand what was in the beginning but a State and local use into a 
national and public use, and by such combination of the exercise of 
local powers in effect transform that which was but a local fran- 
chise for a local use into a national franchise and for a national use. 

The great American railway system has become the national high- 
way for trade, for travel, and for commerce, without regard to State 
lines, without regard to municipal, civil, or political subdivision of 
our vast domain; it bears upon its tracks of steel our productions, 
our commerce, and our people; it is to-day the most potent element 
of oursocial, political, and physical power; it has created our nation’s 
commerce; it has inspired production and has made markets; it 
has, in an unprecedented degree, enriched the East, made great 
and powerful the interior; it has covered the plains, valleys, and 
mountains of the great West with teeming lite, industry, and enter- 
prise; it is the grandest development of civilization; it is to-day a 
nation’s necessity. 

Railroads, like individuals, should be subject to legislative con- 
trol. With all their good, they are chargeable with gross wrongs 
upon the people. And since they have become national in their 
character and uses, that control should, and of right ought to be, ex- 
ercised by the Federal Congress. That Congress has this power in- 
herent within itself under the Constitution, I will attempt to show. 

Our great rivers, inland lakes, and seas, are natural highways of 
commerce and free to be navigated by whoever will; likewise our 
railroads are highways of commerce, but differing from our rivers in 
this only: they are artificial in their construction and private in 
their operation ; but both alike are highways, the latter created for, 
and both in their operation designed, contemplated, and fostered for 
« public use, and both alike in this use must be subject to legislative 
control, 

The Constitution expressly recites, as one of the delegated rights 
by the people to Congress, the right ‘‘to regulate commerce among 
the several States.” 

To regulate is defined to mean ‘‘to prescribe the rules by which 
commerce is to be governed.” (Gibbon vs, Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 196 ; 
Story on Con., sec. 1061.) The power thus conferred is specitic- 
ally conferred, It admits of no limitation, no expressed or implied 
qualification, and, being complete and entire, may be exercised to 
the fullextent of the jurisdiction of the United States. (Gibbon vs. 
Ogden, supra; also Passenger cases, 7 Howard, 283.) The language 
of the Constitution is, ‘to regulate commerce among the several 
States.” Not merely that carried upon the bosom of our rivers and 
lakes, but all commerce, let it pass over or through whatever chan- 
nel it may. 

This conferred power is not only absolute and entire but it is neces- 
sary. It is necessary to the perpetuity of the Union, to the tran- 
quillity of the people, and to the interest of commerce itself. It is 
vital to the common rights and common wants of every community ; 
indeed, independent of the power of Congress, there is no power com- 
petent to enforce obedience to law, to restrict abuses, and punish 
wrongs. (Gibbon vs. Ogden, supra; Federalist, pages 4, 7, 11, 22, 
and 37.) 

Paschal, in his Annotated Constitution, says: “ Commerce is traffic 
in its broadest sense. It is intercourse, and all the means by which 
tratiic and intercourse are carried on.” (Story on Con., section 1062 
and note; United States rs, Halliday, 3 Wall., 417; 9 Wheaton, 101, 
102. ) 

All buying, selling, and exchanging is commerce; all means by 
which communication for trade, traflic, or exchange is carried on is 
embraced in the term. 

It ineludes navigation in every form—by steam-vessels, ships, 
boats, and vehicles—used to convey merchandise, the products of 
the soil, and every article entering into the business of life. (3 Wall., 
417; 4 Denio, 469.) It covers and includes every means by which 
transportation, in its broadest terms, is made use of to convey pas- 
sengers, merchandise, products of the soil, of the forest, of the mines, 
and of industry and trade in their widest significance from the points 
of production to market, for consumption, for use, or for exportation 
from one State to, through, over, and across another. It includes all 
the means by which trade and exchange can be carried on between 
the inhabitants of one State and the inhabitants of another State by 
passing overland and by water. (4 Wash., 388; Pennsylvania vs. 
Wheeling Bridge Company, 18 Howard, 421; Columbus Insurance 
Company vs, Peoria Bridge Company, 6 McLain, 70; Gilman rs. Phila- 
delphia County, 3 Wall., 724.) 

To the end and extent that railroads are a public use they are pub- 
lic property ; and as publie property they are subject to Congres- 
sional legislation and control, (see case above cited,) and it is for 
Congress to determine when, how, and where it shall exercise its 
authority and power. (U.S. vs. Combs, 12 Peters, 72; New York rs. 
Milne, 11 Peters, 102; Gilman rs. Philadelphia, 3 Wall., 725.) 

_ Congress not only has the power to build and construct facilities 
for transportation but may prescribe absolute rules for their govern- 
ment. (2 Gale, 395; 3 Howard, 239; 9 Wheaton, 1; 11 Peters, 102- 
135.) 

Railroads are essential parts of the highways which belong to and 
can alone be controlled by thenation. No corporation, noindividual, 
and no State can lock up or appropriate these common essentials of 


our common rights; the Constitution has given to Congress the suv - 
ereign power over them. (New Orleans vs. U. 8., 10 Peters, 662 to 
729.) The public right is supreme; it is superior to all private 
rights. There can be but one sovereiguty over that which is com- 
mon to all the States and to all of the people of the States. Con- 
gress may select, adopt, and hold sovereign power of control over 
any and every interstate highway. It may select those which exist ; 
it may adopt new routes, or it may construct and control one or all 
of the highways of interstate commerce. (10 Price, 350; 3 Wheaton, 
383.) 

The right to regulate the charges of common carriers has always 
existed as a positive element of sovereignty; it is a public business 
in which the whole public are interested. I may be permitted to 
make allusion to the decision in the celebrated Georgiacases. Though 
all was not accomplished in those cases that was anticipated, still 
the movement was anything but a failure. In those cases the court 
declared all that is essentialto my argument. It held that a railroad 
company was a publie and not a private corporation; that as such 
it has entered into an implied contract with the State to submit to 
such regulations as the Legislature may prescribe. The court also 
said that every corporation which appeals to the publie for patron- 
age is a public corporation, and by the act of organization ipso facto 
becomes subject to legislative regulation. An elevator company, an 
express, a car, a freight, a forwarding company, is as completely a 
public corporation as the railroad company. And Imay add a flour- 
ing mill, built for custom service, is a public use for which they may 
charge toll, but the rates are regulated by statute. The mill is con- 
structed purely as a private enterprise, upon private land, built 
wholly from the owner’s private purse, and yet the right by statute 
to regulate his exercise of the use has, to my knowledge, never been 
questioned. 

Pray show me what right, what higher immunity, arailroad com- 
pany should possess than the modest, uncomplaining miller. The 
law, in respect of which we are now considering, applies to both 
alike, but for highest considerations should apply with the greater 
force to the former. It is created by act of sovereign power and to 
it is delegated important and valuable franchises ; it is clothed with 
the right of eminent domain; its creation and its franchises are in 
perpetuo; it neverdies ; like Tennyson’s poetic brook, ‘ it goes on for- 
ever.” 

There is another consideration which is an important factor in de- 
termining the status of railroads and their relation to the public and 
liability to legislative control. A large majority of them have been 
built in part, and many entire, by Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal aid, and this under the lying pretext of the projectors and 


managers of the return of valuable consideration in the-issuance of 


stock. 

In a few instances the stock, according to contract, has been issued, 
but the instances are very rare when that stock has ever been worth 
or realized a dollar to the parties who thus gave generous aid. 
Practically, the first step of the projectors in building a railroad is 
to get all the money they can, the greater portion of which is put 
down into their pockets, and then the road is built by money raised 
on what are called construction bonds, secured by mortgage upon 
the road, itsright of way, and franchises. Soon follows a foreclosure, 
and the result is the directors have become millionaires, owning the 
road and the stock at a cost to them but little in excess of a nominal 
valne. Thus it is seen that the enormous sum which it has cost to 
build our railroads has been paid either directly or indirectly by the 
people ; that every dollar of the $600,000,000 annual earnings is a 
direct tax upon the people. The princely salaries paid to their offi- 
cials, the money paid to sinecures and needy relatives, the annual 
salaries paid to attorneys, which in many instances is more than they 
could earn in a life-time, all come from the pockets of the people. 
And the $1,500,000 annually expended by their lobbyists with legis- 
lative bodies in attempts to persuade friendly legislation is raised 
by atax upon the people, through exorbitant passenger and freight 
tariffs. 

I have shown that railroad corporations are by the law of the land 
subject to legislative control. I now call attention to reasons, which 
have become manifest, why they should be thus controlled. 

Railroads are a public use, so created, so designed, and so in fact 
should be. The claim that they are operated primarily in the inter- 
est of the public is not made by the managers; this species of labor 
is left to their apologists. The American railroad king said: ‘It is 
cheaper to buy than to elect a legislature.” And the lesser Vander- 
bilt asserted: “If there is to be a railroad commission, the commis- 
sion must own the railroads or the railroads must own the commis- 
sion.” Mr. Rutter, a vice-president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, and a witness before the recent Hepburn 
committee of the State of New York, stated: ‘‘I serve the stock- 
holders only, and only regard the public interest to make it tribu- 
tary to the interests of the shareholders.” ‘‘ The managers of a rail- 
way company desire to make all the money they can for their clients, 
and to do this they have constantly before them the question: what 
rate within their chartered limits will an article bear.” 

So that, upon the admission of leading managers of railway com- 
panies themsclves, they have no higher aim than selfish greed, no 
higher or other ambition than to extort the last farthing the neces- 
sities for their services may be able to demand, 
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In consideration of the truth of the statements of railroad officials, 
permit me here to introduce a few passages of daily concurrent his- 
tory, declarations of leading statesmen, and editorial statements 
upon this point from the press. 

The National Board of Trade, at its convention in 1881, adopted a 
report which declared that: 

The degree to which the great powers of steam and electricity have been 
allowed to pass into corporate hands, which employ them as a means to tax the 
public unduly for their use, is at this time forcing itself upon the attention of our 


statesman, and there is a wide-spread feeling that the public welfare demands 
that the power and privileges of corporate grants shall be limited in the future. 


The third semi-annual report of the railroad commissioners of the 
State of Georgia, submitted May 1, 1881, says: 


The moral and social consequences of these corruptions are even worse than the 
political ; they are sunply appalling. We contemplate them with anxiety and dis- 
may. 
and trickery than violence. Aside from their own, the operators aim directly at 
the corruption of the press and the Government. Worse even than a miasmatic 
storm 18 this malaria in the air, which poisons all the body-politic and corrupts the 
youth of the country by presenting the highest prizes of society to its most un 
scrupulous and unworthy members. 

The report of the legislative committee of the State of New York 
that investigated the management of the Erie Railroad in 1873 con- 
cludes with the following remarkable words: 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie Railroad has been alone in the cor 
rupt use of money for purposes named ; but the sudden revolution in the direction 
of this company bas laid bare a chapter in the secret history of railroad man- 
agement such as has not been permitted before. It exposes the reckless and prod- 


igal use of money wrung from the people to purchase the election of the people's | 


representatives, and to bribe them when in office. According to Mr. Gould, his 
operations extended into four States. 


intluence both nominations and elections. 

In 1879 a committee of the State of New York, Mr. Hepburn, chair- 
man, after an exhaustive examination, declared that the charge of 
flagrant abuses in railroad management had been fully proven, and 
added : 

The mistake was in not providing proper safeguards to protect the public 
interest and to hold the railroads to a strict accountability for their transactions ; 
thus, through the laxity of ourlaws and the want of governmental control, (meas 
urably excusable, considering the unforeseen possibilities of railroad development 
at the time of the enactment of those laws, but no longer pardonable in the evi- 


dence herewith submitted,) have crept in those abuses hereafter mentioned so glar- | 


ing in their proportions as to savor of fiction rather than actual history. 


Hon. Davip Davis, late of the United States Supreme Court, now 
acting Vice-President of the United States, says: 

The rapid growth of corporate power and the malign influence which it exerts 
by combination on the national and State legislation is a well-grounded cause of 
alarm. A struggle is pending in the near future between this overgrown power, 
with its vast ramifications all over the Union and a hard grip on much of the 
political machinery, on one hand, and the people in an unorganized condition on 
the other, for control of the Government. It will be watched by every patriot 
with intense anxiety. 


Governor Gray, of Indiana, in his message to the Legislature of that 
State in January of last year, said: 


In my judgment the Republic cannot live long in the atmosphere which now | 


surrounds the ballot-box. Money corporations, to secure favorable legislation 
for themselves, are taking an active part in elections by furnishing large sums of 
money to corrupt the voter and purchase special privileges from the Government. 
If money can control the decision at the ballot-box it will not be long before it 
will control its existence. 


The attorney-general of the State of New York, in commenting 
upon an extraordinary proceeding in the Supreme Court, January 
3, Issl, to thwart proceedings instituted by the State to protect the 


a, 


public interest in the case of the New York elevated railroads, 


stated that he was— 


Amazed now at the power that corporations seem to have to embarrass neces- 
sary legal proceedings taken against them; that the increase of the influence of 
corporations in this country, and their ability to thwart the supervisory proceed 
ings taken against them by the public authorities to prevent great monopolies 
or to subject them to proper restraints, are among the most alarming characteris 
tics of the time, and constitute a danger to which all the people must be aroused 
before long if we would preserve our free institutions. 


On the27th day of January, 1880, Mr. Gowen, then president of the | 


Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, in an arguinent before 
the Committee on Commerce of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, said: 


I have heard the counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad ne, standing in 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, threaten that court with the displeasure of 
his clients if it decided against them, and all the blood in my body tingled with 
shame at the humiliating spectacle. 

United States Senator WINDOM, in a letter to the president of the 
anti-monopoly league, says: 

The channels of thought and the channels of commerce, thus owned and con- 
trolled by one man, or by a few men, what is to restrain corporate power, or to fix 
a limit to its exactions upon the people? What is then to hinder these men from 
depressing or inflating the value of all kinds of property to suit their caprice or 
avarice, and thereby gathering in to their own coflers the wealth of the nation ? 
Where is the limit to such a power as this! 
free people who will submit without a protest to be thus bound hand and foot ! 


Hon. Jeremiah 8. Black, ex-judge of the supreme court and ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States, recently stated : 

All public men must take their side on this question. There can be no neutrals. 
He that is not for us is against us. We must have legal protection against these 
This agitation once begun, and the magnitude of the grievance being un- 
derstood, it will force our rulers to give us a remedy against it. The monopolies 


abuses. 


will resist with all their arts and influence, but fifty millions of people, in process 
of time, will learn the important fact that they are fifty millions strong. 


The demoralization is worse than that of war, as frand is meaner than force | 


It was his custom to contribute money to | 


What shall be said of the spirit of a | 
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Nor is this all, the press, the exponent of the dangers that to-day 
environ our free republic and threaten the liberties of fifty million 
people, also sounds the alarm. 


The New York Maritime Register says: 


Much has been said about monopoly and anti-monopoly, and the latter has been 
condemned in influential quarters as only a oo movement with politicians 
at its back. Time will prove the contrary. The anti-monopoly feeling is growing 
among the great mass of the people. They see in the gigantic monopolies which 
now impede healthy progress an evil of the greatestmagnitude. They see in them 
a power which will separate people into two great classes—those who control and 
belong to monopolies, and those who must submit to their mandates. Compara- 
tively few people enter into subtle distinctions. The majority recognize two oy 
| three prominent features and are guided by them. It is this characteristic that 
| will obtain in the monopoly fight. People recognize in monopoly a power which 
closes every avenue of advancement and prosperity to all but the favored few. a 
power that would be master of all things, either directly or indirectly. They see 
that this leaves them practically at the mercy of the few. The spirit of our inst; 
tutions is opposed to that. These points are all that they need to strengthen their 
determination not to leave the contest until a more equitable condition of affairs 
is established. 


RAILROAD POWER. 


H. C. Lord, ex-president of the I. C. and L. Railroad, writes the 
following to the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal: 

We have had a civil war, wonderful in its proportions, its terrible cost of life. 
humap suffering, treasure, and national credit; and yet, in spite of all pride and 
| boasting, how do westand to-day? I put the question most honestly and earnestly. 
and future history will answer it. Is not capital realized through devious ways 
and by means of unjust methods reveling in luxury while labor is comparatively 
unrewarded, deferred, often unpaid and too often despised? Is not this an era in 
this country in which mediocrity, pride, and public corruption are holding high 
carnival; can railway managers accumulate great fortunes in half a score of years 
except at the ultimate, if not the immediate, expense of labor! If not of it, of 
what? It must strike every thinking man that the pride and avarice of our coun- 
try is growing too rapidly and without any sufticient cause, and it will be better 
to put the brakes on in time. Let my readers commence, if they please, at Wash 
ington or New York, and prosecute their investigations over and through the rail 
ways spanning this continent and connecting the waters and commerce of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and tell me when and where public integrity has prevailed 
against both political and financial corruption, or where capital and greed have 
not taken an unfair advantage over the rightful property and labor of the people 

The Kearney (Nebraska) Press says: 

The virtue of the pune must be placed against the money of monopolies, and 
| if our present form of government is worth preserving they will prevail. Tho 

danger is imminent to the country, and should be met with the same spirit and 
courage shown by the young Republican party when it met, restricted, and finally 
abolished slavery. 

The Washington Post says: 

The managers of railroads in this country show less intelligence in dealing with 
the public than the owners of any and all other property. The patience of the 
people is taxed to its utmost limit year after é ear by railroad corporations. No 
obligation into which they enter with the public, or which is imposed upon them 
by law, is voluntarily performed. The history of their dealings with the Govern 
ment is a history of evasion, deception, and stealth. They water their stock in 
| order to absorb their earnings and make appear reason ble their otherwise extrav+ 

rant dividends, the result clontestionatachennts. The beneficiaries of munificent 
fond grants disregard the conditions under which they receive these endowments 
| and retain the benefit thereof. 

The San Francisco Chronicle says: 

If the past may be accepted as a fair index of what is to come, it will be but a 
few years at furthest before railroad monopolists will dictate the laws and contro! 
| alike the legislative, judicial, and executive departments of the Government, own 

the territory, and fetter the working classes with the shackles of peonage. A! 
ready some of these corporations closely approximate that measure of power, and 
unless their arrogance is signally rebuked, their aggressiveness checked, and they 
| are forced to deal justly and respect the rights of the people, the existing form of 
government will collapse, and on its ruins will be reared an oligarchy of wealth 


THE COUNTRY’S DANGER. 
The New York Real Estate Chronicle says: 


There is real danger to the country in the vast expansion of power which the 
monopolists have secured, and by the time the people perceive the coils that are 
being wound around their necks there may be trouble. The safest way is to look 
the situation squarely in the face and to understand that the entire business of the 
country, linked as it is to-day to the telegraph and the press, is virtually at the 
mercy of Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, and D. O. Mills. They own the cables to 
Europe, the entire telegraphic machinery on this continent, and three out of the 
seven newspapers of the Associated Press. One paper more and the triumvirate 
will have the majority of that organization. 

Do the people as yet understand the importance of this? It means that this 
triumvirate will have the news of the markets of the world in their possession 
can operate in vecordance with this news long before the great public is mode 
aware of the dealings on the London Stock Exchange, the Paris Bourse, or the 
| Chicago grain market. One week's operations in this manner alone will pay for 
| the construction of more and more cables to all parts of the civilized world. 

The masses will say ‘organize an opposition associated press,” but how can 
newspapers construct telegraph lines when the entire machinery is already in the 
hands of the monopolists? There is only one remedy, and thet is for the Govern 
ment to take possession of the wires and deal on an equal and just footing with 
all those using the telegraphs. 


The Omaha Bee says: 

Railroad millionaires are already a menace to free institutions, and the country 
will not stand it to have many more of them created. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says: 
Banest railroad management is what is needed in this country; and it is needed 
adly. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says: 

Sooner or later the people will understand their rights and will maintain them, 
if this is their Government and not one of railroad pools and rings. 

The Rochester Morning Herald says: 


They have been hedged in and protected on every side by statutes in ae 
interest, while the people who have nourished them until they have grown to t® 
stature of giants, and in many cases the insolence and despotism of ema vg Dae 

| left almost wholly at their mercy. It is surely time that the people began to /0o 
| after their own interests. 








The Buttalo Express says: 

No people in the world have welcomed the railroad era so joyfully as Ameri- 
cans; no other people have done so much by land grants and corporate aid to build 
railroads; no other people have so fully recognized the value of railroad trans- 
portation. If railroad managers have chilled this cordiality and changed it to dis- 
trust, they can blame nothing but their shortsightedness. 

The Chieago Express says: 

The curse of the country is not bank monopoly alone, nor railroad monopoly, but 
a tendency to concentrate and centralize the wealth and power of the people b 
ineans of monopolizing the wealth resources of the nation, and thereby command- 
ing the political forces of the Government. Nota branch of industry nor an ele- 
jueut of sovereignty but is under the ban of monopoly. Not a legislative body nor 
hardly a representative of the people but is a slave to its imperial dictation. 


The New York Times says: 


Nobody questions the value of railroads to the public or the necessity of the cor- 
»orate organizations by which they are owned, but unless they are brought under 
the wholesome control of law, whereby therights of individual citizens and of the 
community at large can be secured, sooner or later a conflict will come between 
their power and the might of the people which will shake the very foundations of 
law and order. 

7 * * ¥ * 

Corporate power is not only absorbing to itself the fruits of labor and the gains 
of trade and piling up wealth in the hands of the few but it is controlling legisla- 
tion and endeavoring to sway the decisions of courts in its own interest. We are 
now at a state in the contest where the ple may vindicate their authority and 
place these corporations wader the regulation of law. 

The New York Evening Post says: 

All this, we may be sure, is not a summer cloud that can overcome the commu- 
nity without causing either special fear or wonder. It betokens areal, amenacing, 
a present danger. Tt implies that a time has come when the forces of public opin- 
ion must be set at work in earnest to breast and bear back a grievous calamity. 
Supineness will not answer; to close our eyes and stop our ears will not answer. 
A moment has arrived when we must change all that—a moment when legislators 
and those who bribe them must cry halt. ‘* Combiners” and *‘ consolidators” and 
all other plotters against the common weal in the interest of corporate monopoly 
must be told in trumpet tones and in something more than words if need be, 

rhus tar shall ye go and no further.” 


The Boston Journal of Commerce says: 


The tendency of rapid accumulation of property, or what represents property, 
in the hands of a few, is one of the greatest measures of subversion of sound prin- 
ciples of government, and has proved itself so in the history of the nations, and, 
as a few become richer, the masses of the people become poorer in an inverse ratio. 


The Cleveland Leader says: 

A feeling prevails throughout the country that the present management of our 
railways is inimical to the best interests of the people. This feeling has begotten 
a dissatisfaction which is constantly increasing in intensity, and may eventually 
provoke a conflict which will end disastrously in more ways than one. 

The Western Stock Journal, Iowa City, Iowa, says: 

Combinations of men who own large capital for the purpose of controlling great 
and important business interests are the overshadowing evil of the present time. 

The Saint Joseph (Missouri) Herald says: 

The great danger of the day is the — of corporations. We feel it on elec- 
tion day, we see it in Congress, we feel it every time there is a change in freights, 
fares and telegraph rates. 

The Portsmouth (Virginia) Times says: 

Trouble, serious trouble, will just as surely grow out of the present state of 

iirs, and be precipitated by unjust railroad management and discrimination and 
the exercise of the power and influence of railroad monopolies in State and national 
elections, as that day follows night. 

The Louisville (Kentucky) Democrat says: 

There are few questions of more importance to the general welfare, owing to 
the aggressive spirit and arrogance of the great railroad corporations, their active 
participation in elections, and influence in legislative assemblies. 

On another occasion, Judge Black forcibly describes the commer- 
cial situation, arising from oppressive exactions and unjust discrim- 
ination of railroad companies, in the following language : 

rhey boldly express their determination to charge as much as the traffic will 


bear; that is to say, they will take from the protits of every man’s business as 
much as can be without compelling him to quit it. In the aggregate this amounts 


to the inost gnormous, oppressive, and unjust tax that ever was laid upon the | 


industry of any people under the sun. 

Nor is this all. 

A grain dealer at Baltimore gets a reduction or drawback which is denied to 
others, and he makes a fortune for himself while he ruins his competitors by 
underselling them. A single mill at Rochester can stop the wheels of all ‘he rest 
fits flour be carried at a rate much lower. By discrimination of this kind the 
protits of one coal mine may be quadrupled, while another, with all it fixtures and 
uachinery, is rendered worthless. Such wrongs as these are done not only in a 
few sporadic cases but generally and habitually on a very large scale, Certain oil- 


luen, Whose retinery was on Long Island, got rebates amounting to $10,000,000 in | 


eighteen months, and seventy-nine houses (I believe that is the number) engaged in 
thesame business were brokenup. The creditors of the Reading Kailroad, having 
coat lands of their own, made discriminations between themselves and others which 
‘wove competition out of the field, gave them the monopoly of the Philadelphia 
market, and enabled them to charge for their coals as they charge for their freight— 
\hateverthey please. Thus producers, dealers, and consumers all sutter together. 
_ Mr. Speaker, that there is cause for alarm in the aggressive ten- 
cencies of railroad corporate power in this country, there can be no 
(uestion; the press and declarations of notable men above quoted 
are but truthiul statements of unvarnished facts. 


body to do any injustice to railroad corporations. On the other hand, 


they should in their employment be accorded the equal protection | 


that should be accorded to every citizen, however high or low, ex- 
alted or humble, in this free land, in this land where law, under the 
genius of liberty, ‘‘ grants special privileges to none.” Ruilroad cor- 
porations are created by law; their dealings aud business are with 
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the public; they are common carriers of personsand goods, for which 
they are entitled to a fair compensation adequate to a reasonable 
interest on their actual cash investment and cost and risk of service. 

The charge against railway corporations is, that they know no 
law, and observe none, which in their management shall limit or 
control their selfish greed ; that their rule for making rates of toll 
is not what isa fair compensation, but ‘‘ what will the traffic bear ;”’ 
that they make unjust discrimination against beth citizens and lo- 
calities; that they have fraudulently inflated their capital stock by 
adding to it from 50 to 100 per cent. of fictitious value with seem 
ing fairness upon the face of their books, but with fraudulent pur 
pose in fact, to obtain exorbitant dividends; that their capital stock 
has been largely made up of lands and money donated by the people, 
municipalities, and the Government, for which they make no deduc- 
tion in their estimates of the interest charge or dividends on account 
of capital stock; that they are criminally extravagant in their sala- 
ries to officials and in their prodigal expenditures for useless employ- 
ments; and that they wantonly corrupt the purity of the ballot-box 
and commit high crimes against the sanctity of State and national 
legislative bodies. 

r. Speaker, grave and astoanding as the above charges may be, I 
shall now show them to be true. To the intelligent and observing 
it will not be disputed that everything pertaining to railroad manage- 
ment is discriminative. The village is made to pay higher rates of 
toll than the city; the town dealer than the village dealer; the re- 
tail dealer than the wholesale dealer; the small producer than the 
large producer. Throughout the West, Southwest, and Northwest, 
off from the artery lines, the moment a point is reached away from 
the main thoroughfares the farmer and the merchant are forced to 
pay just such rates as the magnates dictate. There is no exception 
to the rule which governs their absolute power; their aim is—it is 
their own confession—to make the highest rate the market will bear. 
What does it matter to a soulless corporation how many its sins or 
how revolting its oppression. One single corporation, controlling 
fifty-two branches or feeders, has nearly as many rates for freight 
as there are stations, not pro rata but arbitrary. By discrimina- 
tions and drawbacks the railroads virtually decide who shall do busi- 
ness and who shall not, and who and who not shall be driven from 
their pursuits and from the public markets. To the rich, who can 
monopolize a large traffic, they grant special rates and favors, which 
they deny to small dealers, this difference in rate, or drawback, 
equaling a fair profit on the aggregate of the rich man’s trade. 

As a proof of my assertion I call attention to the following resolu- 
tion, presented to this House for reference, in the third session of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, by Hon. Rollin M. Daggett, a member from 
the State of Nevada, in February, 1881 : : 


The following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Nevada being 
presented for reference— 


Joint resolution to the Congress of the United States in relation to discrimination 
in fares and freights by interstate railroad companies. 

Whereas the people of the State of Nevada have long suffered and do now suf- 
fer under the impositions and exactions of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
which, besides retarding enterprise, injures the businessand prosperity of the peo 
ple of this State, and amounts to the most enormous, unjust, and oppressive tax 
ever laid upon the industry of a people. The said railroad company exercises over 
the persons and property of others an almost absolute power, vicious and tyranm. 
cal, destructive of the rights of persons and of property, and opposed to common 
justice, as well as toevery principle of civiland constitutional liberty known since 
the days of Magna Charta; and 

Whereas it is proper that the truth should be known concerning this corporati »n 
and its transactions, the following facts are herein stated: The people of Palisade, 
distant four hundred and thirty-tive miles east from Sacramento, have to pay for 
freight on flour (fourth-class freight, per published special rate tariff of Central 
Pacitic Railroad) per car-load the sum of $282 from Sacramento, while the people 
of Toano, one hundred and twenty-nine miles further east, pay freight on flour per 
car-load, according to the printed special rate, the sum of $275 per car-load, while 
the merchant having a contract for some so-called con:petitive point with this rail 
road company pays freight on the same article, to wit, flour. per car-load, only 
$200. The merchant at Toano, having a special contract, pays $82 per card-load less 
freight than the merchant at Pahsade, although, as betore mentioned, the carriage 
is one hundred and twenty-nine miles more. The goods delivered at Palisade or 
Battle Mountain, distant respectively four hundred and thirty-five and three hun 
dred and eighty-three miles from Sacramento, have a freight charge of $480 pet 
car-load, while at Toano the freight amounts to $275 per car-load to persons hav 
ing special contract rates for so-called competitive points, the greater service be 
ing performed for the lessamount. Persons shipping wool orother products from 
Palisade, Battle Mountain, Elko, or other points in this State to the Eastern 
States, have to pay local rates to Sacramento, thence freight at through rates 
back over the same road to the point of destination, the shipper being often com 
pelled to pay freight at local rates for a distance of over five hundred miles, a 
service useless and unnecessary even if rendered. The same unjust discrimina 
tion is practiced by this railroad company against the people of this State in the 
rates of freight upon goods shipped from points east of this State. The freight 
on a box of eggs from Ogden to Stans costs one man $3.35 per box, and the same 
number of eggs, in the same sized box, and of the same weight, costs another man 
sixty-five cents. A hundred pounds of squashes costs one.man in freight $1.36 
while it costs another fifty-five cents. Hams and case goods costs one man $2.04 
while it costs another but fifty-five cents. The distance from Ogden to Toano is 
one hundred and eighty-three miles. The same unjust discrimination is also prac 


J al ’ | ticed by this railroad company in passenger fares. A ticket from Omaha to Sau 
lt is not my purpose, and I do not conceive that it is, or will ever | 


be, the purpose of this Congress or of any other American legislative | 


Francisco costs $100, while a ticket from Omaha to Palisade, being six hundred 
miles nearer, costs $95. A person desiring to go East is charged within a fraction 
of the full fare, through and from San Francisco to the point he desires to reach 
although he may ride over one-third or less of the line of the Central Pacitic Rail 
road. More appalling examples of injustice than are shown by the above in 
stances, selected from among a myriad of kindred transgressions, are hard to con 
ceive ; and 

Whereas such pernicious practices should be no longer tolerated : Therefore, 

Be it by the senate and assembly vonjointly resolved, That the passage of the bill 
now before Congress known as the Reagan bill, prohibiting discrimination in fares 
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and freights on interstate railroads, will be hailed with joy by the people of this 
State as a measure of justice and relief. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Representatives 
requested to vote for and use all honorable means in their power to secure the ear- 
iiest passage of said Reagan bill. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor is hereby requested to transmit an | 
engrossed copy of these resolutions, under the great seal of the State, at the earliest | 
moment, to each of our representatives in Congress 

i 





STATE OF NEVADA, Secretary's Office, 88: 

I, Jasper Babcock, secretary of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true, full, and correct copy of the original joiut resolution | 
which passed the Nevada Legislature February 10, 1881, on file in my office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of 


State. Done at office in Carson City, Nevada, this 12th day of February, A. D. 
188] 
(SRAI JASPER BABCOCK, 


Secretary of State, 
By J. J. CHESLEY, Deputy. | 
Upon the presentation of the above resolution Mr. Daggett, in | 
his speech thereon, presented a tabulated statement of facts show- | 
ins the atrocious character of the management of the Central Pacitic | 
and Union Pacific Railroads. These statistics so aptly illustrate and 
prove the truth of the foregoing charges practiced by railroad com- 
panies not only inthe locality mentioned by Mr. Daggett but through- 
out the whole extent of our railroad system, that I give them. 
The following table shows the distances referred to in the follow- 
ing expense bills: 


Distances by the Central Pacific from San Francisco eastward to points in 
Nevada. 


| 
From San Francisco to Reno. .............-. ‘ ieewea sts 306 
From San Francisco to Wadsworth. - .. .. oe is iat iniieds pont dene 
From San Francisco to Winnemucca sia 

From San 

From San 

From San 

From San 

From San 


ancisco to Battle Mountain. 
ancisco to Palisade 


iuncisco to Elko tehieen 
ancisco to Kelton, (Utah) » 
(Utah) ; Soe ele nee 895 


Fr: 
Fr 
Ir 
Fi 
Francisco to Ogden 

Mr. Daggett says: 

‘That on all merchandise consigned from New York to railway points in Ne- 
vada, and there delivered, must be paid the following charges: 

First. Full through rates from New York to San Francisco, when in reality the 
freights are not taken through, but delivered six hundred or seven hundred miles 
east of San Francisco; and, 

Second. Excessive way rates back from San Francisco to points of delivery in 
Nevada of the same freights, which have neither been forwarded beyond no1 
brought back by the railroad company making the cold-blooded charge. 

So inhuman, so infamous are these combined charges, that, familiar as I am with 
their enforcement, L should refer to them with hesitation but for the proofs in | 
my possession, to which Linvite the scrutiny of the skeptical. 

And now, sir, that the full rates exacted in Nevada may be seen at a glance on | 
commodities of larg est consumption there, together with the distinct charges 
embracing the unwholesome aggregates, I present the following exhibit, and chal- 
lenge the world to produce a parallel of tabulated railroad robbery. Should the 
showing fail to appal, I will submit toa change in the title : 


Expense bill. 
No, 253. RENO, NEVADA, 9—11, 1879. 
MessrsJ. & J. B. Mallon to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for trans- 
portation of merchandise from Ogden: 





Weight. | Rate. Amount. 


500 boxes candles................. 20, 950 $1 14 $238 83 
Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco).........--...-. 312 00 
NE BU ons dp ican eReader neccdddesednneentoe d8eccgdce peuendhetdleiearntatnes 

Total po weheetnceddnes<ctesphedéporsenseoens 6s0aneehpennd< 550 83 
I Oe by hace hea tiaras eal a Te dh oe ela aia da alae aa 


Date of way-bill, 9—8. No. of way-bill, 263. No. of car, 5008. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) J.E. WRATTAN, Agent. 
Expense bill. 

No. 689 RENO, NEVADA, 8—12, 1879. 
Messrs. J. & J. B. Mallon to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for trans- 
portation of merchandise from Ogden : 


Weight. Rate. Amount. 





250 cans lard-oil 22, 200 $1 14 $253 08 


Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco) ..........--.-... 441 02 

6150s Advan bbe kdenin nnd. cnwhasddeesn Meee GEn Sib stbss cereiedwale Sees dekuods 

DE etl akh needed sane eennasnenat see weehnamheat Louse 694 10 
BI 6e6o rs exc teac dba td banks add 6k neSSenKe Sb ad6 5 beh sdEeE whakbbehEaketensteeue 
Date of way-bill, 8—9. No. of way-bill, 327. No. of car, 520. | 
Received payment for the company, | 
(Signed) J.E. WRATTAN, Agent. | 


It is possible that the railroad tyrants of the Pacific may devise some punish- | 
ment for the gentlemen who have furnished these bills, for they brook no interfer- | 
But I warn them to move with | 
This is an inaugpicious time for them to single out men who have dared 


ence with their plundering practices in Nevada. 
caution 
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to speak for their especial vengeance, for there is a spirit abroad which is growing 
red-eyed under the contemplation of such tyranny, and those who are now intok 
erant of reproach have reached the verge of a visitation of radical, irresistible 
and irrevocable retaliation. Up the bronzed and sturdy arm of toil is steadily 


| being rolled the sleeve of preparation, and they are wise who will not provoke the 


blow. 

I now offer the following bill from Palisade, five hundred and eighty-seven miles 
east of San Francisco : ; 
Expense bill. 

PALISADE, NEVADA, 9—17, 1879. 

Mr. H. Johnson to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for transportation 
of merchandise from Ogden : 





Weight. Rate. | Amount. 

Os oo os nr cash snesne ah snlenac ns 940 kuba nena Lie 
DD RE en 3 = 2 ce enon censennnnaschslosssn nes canon sanseiihanthances ce 
© To oxo bs on cninad sso bac o4p0 oneloons se 0ntee alae aenneiactete 

DS IDs vc ceeccnccacspsresegdecoilcscssssealantesuepeaaneenel: 

DP I oop igre ons a onc edu endbd 36606915 o<ceoenntasl eee 

2 WATEGNS DRI BOWE «60 2 ocesic see cess sense 3,480 | $1 91 $66 46 
Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco) ..........--.-.. 73 53 
RED WHEE oan kee eSadoeh > ks debeskcantis uphd bus ¥a0t ees scies dds eee 
ON oxo co sia sdatwcecad des icccauhaee cate b cede ee). eee 139 99 


Storage... 


Date of way-bill, 9—14. No. of way-bill, 1409. No. of car, —. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) 


J. L. FAST, Agent. 
Expense bill. 
No. 425. BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, May 16, 1878. 


Mr. A. A. Curtis to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for transportation 
of merchandise from Ogden : 








Weight. Rate. | Amount. 
13 boxes machinery—100 boiler-tubes; 3 iron 
drums, 1 casting, 2 sections W. pipes, 12 pieces 20,600 | $2 04 $420 24 
W. pipe, 1 balance W. pipe .................. 
Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco). .-......-.--.---- 502 88 
PE GI a 5 ow acu bodscsecsd ows ns ss euhsdascenstpmane ess 4itgna her ee or eeeeeeeeiaaes 
SOS Si oe FIRE Rs RCE SNE E Tee ete ee cele Vaeaeeeeeeres 923 12 


Storage 


Date of way-bill, 5—13. No. of way-bill, 603. No. of car, 4764. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) 


J. BROWN, Agent. 
Expense bill. : 
No. —. BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, February 16, i878. 


Mr. A. A. Curtis to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for transportation 
of merchandise from Ogden : 


Weight. | Rate. | Amount. 


7,700 | $2 09 


1 punch, 4 boxes P. plates, 2 crates.......--.-.-.. $160 93 
Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco)............ ..:- 360 56 
eS RE a re a See Rea en ee 
iirc’ a ictasdsies cbGadwksiwe ec ck hess satedenaeenns ene 522 49 
ORD io i otic cies 2s + bhai eencdtennsheswern 6446600 b4 shee eehs eee 


Date of way-bill, 2—14. No. of way-bill, 508. No. of car, 2740. 





Received payment for the company, roe 
(Signed) 


JAMES BROWN, Agent. 
Expense bill. 
No. 6260. 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, 7—24, 1879. 
Messrs. Gage, Curtis & Co., to Central Pacific Railroad Company, debtor, for 
transportation of merchandise from Ogden : 








| Weight. | Rate. Amount. 

; - es ig | ir , a a» F 
260 cars refined petroleum...............--...-- 20, 600 | $2 25 $463 50 
Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco). ....-.-.--.----- 310 25 
OWES CUTE Soc Sn bcc cee SB eden bb ces osc cbaes Sas nbuddb Celeb sed Fiuue remerevune stress ys 
OS RR a ee ee ee peer eT 773 75 
ROTM once ds conc ce cvcccesesvcqccccctccccccccncsseeseaencserepesssgepice™ > s97%°°°* 


Date of way-bill, 7—16. No. of way-bill, 10829. No. of car, 776. | 


(Signed) JAS. BROWN, Agent. 
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Although this last bill has been made to conform with the others from Battle 
Mountain, the charges are really embraced in two distinct bills—the first from 
Pittsburgh to Sacramento, comprising the through rates, amounting to $310.25, 
and the second from Sacramento back to Battle Mountain, with an additional 
charge of $463.50 and a total of $773.75. 


APPALLING EXHIBIT. 


Through-freight rates from New York to San Francisco, added to way rates back from 
- San Francisco through the State of Nevada. 


i 
j 
i 
| 








Poot ge | a 5 $ 

Sop eg pans 

on wt Es | = aed Es > 

oe eo | o & e5 * 

35 | &€2 | & $5 | &3 \~¢ 

Car-load of ten tons. ae | Se | 2 ep gs | 2s 

BS | BE | £ | SE | BE | Ba 

Sa | as eS SA a” | 2 

5 | 's & = 2 a 

a | & | oe = g A 

ms ay ~ a) a © 
Coal-oil .....------+-++-+++--+-- $300+- | $236— | $536 | $300+ | $416=-| $716 
Candiae..<..sadssavnenes o 300+ | 236— 536 300+ | 416=/| 716 
Machinery, in car loads......... 600+- | 218=— 818 | 600+ | 396=| 996 
Dry goods, in boxes......-..---. 1,200+ | 236= | 1,436 | 1,200+- | 416= | 1,616 
Clothing, in boxes or bales ..... 1, 200-+- | 246— | 1, 446 | 1, 200+ 596— | 1,796 
Iron, bar, band, or boiler........ 3004+ | 154 454| 300+ | 276—= 576 
Liquors, in harrels............. 500+- 236—= 736 | 500+ | 416— 916 
Fine machinery, boxed....... --, 1,000+- | 246—= | 1,246 | 1,000+ | 596= | 1,596 
Nails and spikes, in kegs. ....-. 300+ | 236— 536} 300+ 


416— 716 


Che charges in this table are compiled from the printed schedules of rates of 
the Union and Central Pacitic Railroad Companies, and must therefore be authen- 
tic. East of Winnemucca, as I have mentioned before, their figures do not ex- 
tend. I therefore pte ee the exhibit with the following figures, derived from 
receipted railroad bills and other information : 


ADDITIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Through-freight rates from New York to San Francisco, added to way rates back from 
San Francisco to points in Nevada east of Winnemucca. 


| 2 $ 
| Nn | 
| So Pe | 
nm ad ° 
| @© & eo 
: 3° 2 
Coal-oil andc andles, per car-load. an ge 
‘ws | BE 
0 
oy eer . 
OG a= 3 
| cs) a 
a = ° 
& = a) 
oy ee 7M make 
lo Battle Mountain, 535 miles from San Francisco. ....... $300+- | $450=— | $750 
lo Palisade, 587 miles from San Francisco. .............-. 300+- | 480 | 780 
lo Elko, 619 miles from San Francisco...................- 300+- | 500=—)| 800 





Is comment necessary upon these terrible rates? Do they not speak trumpet- 
tongued of impositions unparalleled in the annals of railroad ruffianism? These 
charges have been neither known nor credited beyond the State of Nevada. When 
mentioned by the press they haye been denied, and with threats of still greater 
oppressions the railroad dictators have silenced the complaints of their victims. 


The following letter, under date of December 9, 1879, from a prom- 
inent and respected citizen of Elko, I quote: 


In relation to getting railroad receipts for freights I have been unsuccessful, for 
the reason that merchants and business men are afraid to have their names con- 
nected with the matter. They say the railroad company could and would ruin 
them in their business; therefore, they decline to give any printed receipts. 
Hence, I have only been able to collect the following items from a few of our lead- 
ing merchants : 

rhe Central Pacific Railroad Company charge $350 for a car-load of coal from 
San Francisco to Elko. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Elko, freight charges on a car-load of oil, (ten tons,) 
$806 

Car-load of wagons from Racine, Wisconsin, to Ogden, $350; from Ogden to 
Elko, on the same, two hundred and seventy-five miles, $350 ; total, $700. 

Car-load of stoves, from Ogden to Elko, two hundred and seventy-five miles, $344. 

rhe merchants and business men of Eastern Nevada would be perfectly satis- 
fied it they were not charged more for the delivery of freights at Elko than is 

harged for through freights to San Francisco, a distance of six hundred and nine- 
‘een miles farther on; or, in other words, they believe the Reagan bill now before 


Vongress will give the desired relief, and all join in hoping that it may become a 
iaW 


erty L have is on the line of the railroad, and I, like others, am at their mercy. 


What, I ask any gentleman upon this floor, is the meaning of this 
strange revelation? It means alawless and cold-blooded levy of over 
SoU per car-load upon the people of Elko, with athreat to increase the 
umount should they make it public. It means highway robbery, 
sir, with hot pincher and thumb-screw accompaniments. 


a gentleman who furnished the Battle Mountain bills writes as 
follows: 


_, 1 inclose herewith several bills of lading of the Central Pacific and Union 
acific Railroads. It is dificult to understand their system except that they get 
all they can, as they have four or five classes, and seem to use their own judgment 
‘' Whim as to which class they will rate your freight under. ‘The bills are all of 
‘he Manhattan Company, which has shipped a large amount of machinery from 
.¢ East during the past two years. We have simply paid whatever they asked 
“ithout growling, as that would do no good. 
_ Certainly not; growling ‘‘ would dono good.” The agents of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company are instructed to dismiss their consciences, close their ears to pro- 
vst, their hearts to mercy, and their eyes toeverthing beyond the ghastly schedule 
“I rates which has been placed in their hands, and charge—charge to the right ot 
ane tothe leftof them, in front of them—charge everywhere and everything and 
‘ee that the charges are a@Mected. That is their business, their sole business, and it 


What little I have written you in this matter is in confidence, as the little prop- | 
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is no part of their duties to listen to complaints and rectify wrongs. Life is too 
short for that; and the directors of the Central Pacific, who are fast nearing the 
misty realms beyond the cloud-rifts and the storm, have not yet completed by some 
miles the southern road, which they expect in time to exchange for the one they 
are now operating in Nevada. 





Mr. Speaker, upon examination of the Congressional Directory, 
Forty-seventh Congress, I see that in 1880 Mr. Daggett was a candi 
date for re-election to this Congress. And, sir, I query whether his 
| gallant opposition to and exposures of railroad robbery did not have 

something to do in his defeat. 
| The foregoing exhibits need no comment. They show a system ot 
robberies so excessive, so unblushing, and so defiant that it is only 
surprising that the Nevada merchant and shipper have not risen in 
open rebellion. But these bills and facts therein presented ere but 
fair illustrations of the high-handed brigandage practiced to a 
greater or less extent by railroad autocrats all over the land. 

The Standard Oil Company, chartered of course, devoted its atten 
tion to the production and transportation of the mineral oil found 
in vast quantities in Western Pennsylvania. It commenced its oper 
ations when its trade amounted to only about fifty million dollars 
annually. It furnished employment to a hundred thousand people. 
The trade extended over the United States and Europe ; and its value 
was largely increased by a foreign demand. It had to be trans- 
ported to seaboard markets, when cost of transportation became the 
ruling element in determining its market value. In addition to the 
Standard Oil Company, there were in the oil regions thousands of 
other dealers, producers, and refiners, who, enjoying a lucrative 
trade, gave employment to thousands of other laborers. 

Now, the Standard Oil Company was organized to control this 
trade, and they conceived this would be easy, provided they could 
control the cost of transportation. To this end the Standard Oi! 
Company colluded with the railroads, agreeing to ship a certain 
quantity of oil per annum, provided the roads would so fix the price 
of transportation as to pay back to the company a rebate gf fifty 
cents on each barrel. No other dealers or shippers could obtain a 
like contract, and at once, as by magic, the Standard Oil Company 
| became the king and tyrant of the trade. It went deliberately to 
work, under the fostering care of the railroads, to, upon their own 
terms, buy out, crush out, and drive out all opposition, and all pro- 
duction except such as yielded to its exactions and subscribed to 
its monopoly. It at once became the sole arbiter of the fate of every 
man and company in the oil business; it swept away the business 
of whole communities; it devastated fortunes it had taken long 
years to earn; millions of honestly earned competencies were swept 
into the damnable vortex of rebates of railroad tolls. The figures 
show that under this iniquitous system the amount of rebates coy- 
ered back to the Standard Oil Company in the short period of four- 
teen months was $10,151,218. 

This enormous sum, this immense profit, was a rebate paid on a 
single article, the product of five counties in Western Pennsylvania, 
and was paid by— 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
The New York Central Railroad Company. ...-.......-...--.-.- 55 78 
The Erie Railroad Company.................. ; sahee cde. 4a Meee Pe 
The Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company 72 46 








Thus these railroad corporations deliberately robbed the people ot 
the Allegheny Valley by their special contract to pay a given per- 
centage of their stolen plunder to the Standard Oil Company. And 
this by their exercise of an unjust and unlimited power of discrim- 
ination. 

The extortions of railway companies for short hauls on their lat- 
teral lines ‘‘are so cruel and so base,” says an eminent statesman, 
“that they cannot be thought of without bitter indignation.” It 
is certain it costs more, relatively, to move freight a short than a 
long distance, but that this excess is susceptible of a fair adjust- 
ment far below the rates arbitrarily charged on our short lines can- 
not be doubted or questioned. By reference to tables I find that the 
Belgian authorities have made pro rata rates upon the following ba- 
sis. The estimates I give are from a table of established rates by 
the Belgian Government in 1868, and upon the basis of one ton ot 
freight per mile : 


RNS Raikes Shwe sd caaee.a Ganon ee WO NB noc eee cnn Padegaicl ses. eee 
TRS Aichisvas uWcs-eddewsisv'ed UE ING iin bc coc ade ne suceeccs ‘ 0092 
RGNUNE Weide SeCaks neds savage vadace NI RS cu cdteedde cdecceues .... .0086 
62 miles ...... Jags Paget pageaaexs ib a cnckecbendltees need -0080 
WE Se kee se ccs daennenen he Dias apecdtnescadessweesas .0074 


The regularity of increase and decrease in rate charges may be, in 
fairness to railroad companies and in justice to the public, governed 
by fixed rules. There are certain charges which are always practi- 
cally the same, whether the haul be long or short, on any given road, 
namely, the cost of loading and unloading. Upon the through lines 
in New York it was estimated in 1878 that the cost of loading and 
unloading per ton was 33 cents, and other items of fixed cost, 27 
cents per ton; the cost of haulage (maintenance of track, repairs, 
&c., included) was eighty-three-hundredths of 1 cent per ton per 
mile, thus making the cost of transportation of one ton one mile, 
$0.6083. 

The Senate committee of the Forty-third Congress appointed to 
investigate and report the cost of transportation from the West to 
the seaboard also adopted the above figures, and in extending the 
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principle here shown to different distances report the following as a 
fair table of rates. It must be borne in mind this was in 1875, and 
that by reason of increase of trade and other natural causes rates 
are much lower now than they were then. The principle of this es- 
timate is upon the ratios of .60 divided by distance, plus the expense 
of haul, and is by the committee stated thus: 


| seaboard,” and further says 
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W hereas in his recent message the President of the United States invites the atte 
tion of Congress to the fact that it will be called upon at its present session to om 
sider ‘‘ various enterprises for the more certain and cheaper transportation of the 
constantly increasing surplus of Western and Southern products to the Atlantic 

‘the subject is one that will force itself upon the legi ; 
lative branch of the Government sooner or later; and I suggest, therefore thn 
immediate steps be taken to gain all available information to insure equitable aad 
just legislation. * * * I would therefore suggest either a committee or a com 
mission to be authorized to consider this whole question, and to report to Convress 
at some future day for its better guidance in legislating on this important sul, 
ject:” Therefore, he 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to whom shall be referred 
that part of the President's message relating to transportation routes to the ae 


| board. 


Afterward, in March, 1872, the said committee was appointed, wit) 
Senator WINDOM, of Minnesota, as chairman. Senator Conkling, of 
New York, was appointed a member of said committee. Aftermonths 
of labor, thorough investigation, and careful research they made an 
elaborate report, comprising two large volumes of printed matter. 


| The committee in their report were unanimous in all matters therein 


Haulage, &c obra S 
1 mile 0083 60 6083 
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Experience has demonstrated that under proper economic man- 
agement freights can be carried at rates less than the above and still 
yield to the company a fair net profit on the actual investment ; but 
uh examination of schedule rates will show their charges to be all 
the way from three cents to $1.60 per ton per mile and, as we have 
shown, in some instances rates far higher. 

Mr. Speaker, to demonstrate the enormity of the crime yearly 
perpetrated upon the people of this country by unscrupulous exer- 
cise of power by railroad corporations, I call the attention of this 
House and the country to the following facts and figures: 

The Pennsylvania Central road, in its cost of construction, is one 
of the most expensive roads in the United States ; hence as the basis 
of our calculation we select this road, and upon the assumption of 
moving 400 tous of freight a distance of 150 miles. The estimate is 
made upon this company’s reports for the year 1880. Now, it is 
stated that the actual cost of moving 400 tons of freight 150 miles 
was—for motive power, including locomotive repairs, fuel, and 
stores, $19.50; the cost of maintenance of way, $11.21; of main- 
tenance of cars, $8.12; to which they add, for expenses of conduct- 
ing transportation, which includes salaries to officers, agents, con- 
ductors, and train employés, advertising 


>? 


unloading at terminal points at twenty cents per ton, $80, making 
the aggregate cost of moving 400 tons of freight 150 miles $146.23. 

Before proceeding allow me to observe that, taking 150 miles haul 
for my base of calculation, the average between a long and a short 
haul is largely in favor of the company. Now, my deduction. 
cost $146.23 to move 400 tons of freight 150 miles, then my arithmetic 
shows that 400 tons for 1 mile will cost 974 cents; 1 ton for 1 mile 
will cost .0024375; 1 pound for 1 mile will cost .06000121875 ; 60 
pounds for 1 mile will cost .000073126; 60 pounds for 1,000 miles will 
cost .073126. Hence it is shown that the total cost of moving 60 
pounds of freight 1,000 miles is 7.3 cents; and at the same 
that the net expense of shipping 1 bushel of wheat from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Atlantic seaboard would be only 7.3 cents per 
bushel. 

I repeat, this estimate is made upon the estimated costs on the 
Pennsylvania Central road, a roadthe construction of which cost 


contained except as to the question of legislative control of rail- 
roads. 
On page 128, volume 2, the committee say: 


The regularity of decrease in rate charged corresponds with a general law gov. 
erning all railway service, namely, cost of loading and unloading, and fixed ex 


| penses being the same, whether the trip is long or short. Cost o transportation 
| per ton per mile regularly decreases as distance increases, being cost of haulage 


expenses of stations, losses | 
and damages, legal expenses, &c., $27.40; and cost of loading and | 


rate, | 


some $50,000 per mile, while the average cost of railroads from the | 


Mississippi to the Atlantic cities is less than $20,000 per mile; a road 
the operation of which is much more expensive than other average 
lines, on account of its heavy grades, so that, allowing 7.3 cents per 
bushel for shipping wheat 1,000 miles, upon the basis of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad Company’s estimate as to actual net cost, 
Il have been liberal to the railroads. The fact is, the estimate of 
Hon. 8. E. Chittenden, of New York, in his letter published in the 
recent number of the journal of the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion, comes near the truth, in which he asserts that the actual cost is 
much less. Mr. Chittenden shows thata rate of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. per tou per mile, for 1,000 miles, would pay all costs of trans- 


portation and expenses, and 10 per cent. on cost of construction or | 


upon capital stock. From this last statement it appears that the 
tariff charge for all-rail transportation of wheat from Saint Louis, 


Saint Paul, and intermediate points, to New York, or Baltimore, | 


would be only 74 cents per bushel. 
This estimate, based on calculations made upon the data furnished 


by reports and statistics compiled by railroad officials, shows that, | 


limiting the charge of railroads for shipments of wheat from the 
West to the Eastern seaboard to 7 
actual cost, while6.7-+ cents per bushel is net income on capital stock. 
But again, on the 16th of December, 1872, the Senate of the United 
States adopted the following preamble and resolution: 


Whereas the productions of our country have increased much more rapidly than 
the means of transportation, and the unprecedented growth of population and pro 
ducts will in the near future demand additional facilities and cheaper ones to reach 
lide-water; and 


} cents per bushel, 7.3-+ cents is | 


| railroads in America is $52,134 per mile. 


plus fixed cost divided by the number of miles. Thus if the cost of loading and 
unloading be 33 cents and other items of fixed cost 27 cents per ton equal 60 centa 
and the actual cost of haulage (maintenance of track, repairs, &c., included) bein: 
.83 of a cent per ton, then the cost for different distances will be 60 cents divided 
by distance plus .&83 of a cent, thus: 





| 
Fixed. Te ital. 





Miles. 
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Haulage, . 0083. 


From the above it is shown that in 1875 the actual net cost of shipping wheat 
1,000 miles was $0.0263 per bushel and corn $0. 0251; and that to ship a ton of 
freight the same distance cost $8.90. 


Mr. W. C. Kibbe, of the Continental Railway Company, in his 


If it | report to the Windom Senate committee in March, 1874, makes what, 
i 


from a railroad stand-point, he being a railroad man, appears to be 
a liberal report for railroads, based upon the ratio of charges for 
transportation to necessary expenses, and to interest on stock and 
dividends. In his estimate he states that he makes a liberal allow- 
ance for all contingencies. Mr. Kibbe bases his calculation upon 
the actual business which may be done upon a double-line, steel-rail 
track from New York City to Council Bluffs, iowa, 1,224 miles, as- 
suming the road to be amply equipped, with a capacity to carry 
18,180,000 tons annually over its track, and running trains of thirty 
cars and 300 tons at the rate of 200 miles per day. — 
He estimates the cost of road fully equipped at $225,000,000: 


EXPENSES. 


5 per cent. on $87,500,000, mortgage bonds. .............--..-.---+2-+-+ 
8 per cent. on $87,500,000, capital stock 
7 per cent. on $50,000,000, equipment bonds ...................---.. 
To annual sinking fund 


$4, 375, 000 
7, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 


15, 875, 000 





Tota] interest and sinking fund 


Estimating the number of trains per day at 1,000 this expense will be $48 49 
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Taking the above figures as the basis of all cost, expense, and in 
terest-charge for transportation, the tariff on a bushel of wheat 
1,000 miles would be $0.0996. I use the above figures, made by Mr 
Kibbe, a railroad man, and who admits they are liberal to the rail 
road company, for the purpose of showing that while transportation 
by all rail from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic has received 
from 15 to 35 cents per bushel on wheat, that to say the least, upon 
the admission of railroad management, from 6 to 24 cents per bushel 
has all the time been to them an unconscionable profit. 

I now propose to show, from statistics furnished by railroad com 
panies, the correctness of which cannot be questioned, the figures 
stated above, upon which Mr. Kibbe makes his estimate, are largely 
inexcess of the fact as shown by reports of the Pennsylvania Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Philadelphia and Reading Companies. 

The average cost of construction, steel track, and equipment of 
This makes the cost of 
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the Continental line, 1,224 miles, double track, full equipped, $127,- | 


624,032, which, at 6 per cent., makes the interest account per train 


per Gy sce, tanetnaaes Di vcaitah Unoil pe aebig..s dav Abaca a $20 89 
Labor account per train per day ............-....e0eces eee 90 00 
Material for rolling-stock per train per day ............---. 6 50 
Material for roadway per train per day..................-. 6 39 
Train SUpPliCS .... 2.2.20 cece eee e cone ccee cece cree neces cece 41 00 

Total expense and interest per train per day....-.....--. 164 78 


Upon this basis a four-hundred-ton train would carry wheat 1,000 
miles at $0.0617 per bushel, and a five-hundred-ton train at $0.0484. 

It will be seen that there is a difference between my estimate of 
the cost of the Continental line and the estimate of Mr. Kibbe of 
897,375,968. My estimate is based upon statistics of railroad con- 
siructors and railroad operators as to actual cost, while his cal- 
culation no doubt is based upon the practice of watered stocks, a 
large bonded debt, negotiated to bonanza stockholders at a heavy 
discount to swell the exorbitant tributes paid by the people to the 
kings of the rail. I cannot be mistaken, for such is the history of 
railroad construction and management. 

ly reference to Poore’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States 
for Iks0 we see that the aggregate paid-up capital stock of the rail- 
roads in the United States is only $29.274—i. e., twenty-nine dollars 
twenty-seven cents and four mills per mile—while the funded and 
iloating debt amounts to $28,795.61 per mile, to which may be added 
capital on account of watered stock, $23,309.11 per mile. Thusit ap- 
pears that our vast railroad system, aggregating in 1881 ninety- 
jour thousand miles, has been produced and, with all its immense 
control of power, with all its complications and lavish expendi- 
tures of money, managed on a cash capital of $29.274 per mile. The 
owners and managers of our railroad system, upon a pittance invest- 


ment of $2,750,000, own property to the extent of over $5,000,000,000, | 


and are the recipients and disbursers of an annual income of over 
300,000,000, with ambition unlimited and power uncontrolled. 

fo recapitulate: as dispensers of a public use, for a fair and reason- 
able compensation, I have shown where they only justly earn from 
84 to $6 they extort from $15 to $40, and even more. To do this I 
have shown it to be their determined policy, their employés, agents, 
and managers declaring that it is their purpose and determination, 
‘to serve the stockholders only, and only regard the public interest 
io make it tributary to the interest of the company, and to this end 
have constantly before them the question what rate within their 
chartered limits will an article bear.” 

ihe foregoing figures and estimates are made to show to the toil- 

v producer and the consumer the extent they are taxed by unjust 
discriminations and exorbitant charges; they are made to show to 
im the extent of the wrong imposed; they have been made to 
show how easy it has been and is for the masters of the rail to build 
heir palaces, gather together their fortunes, no longer counted by 

e thousands, but by the hundred millions, and live in luxurious 
winp; they are made to show how $5,000,000,000 of concentrated 

ital has been combined into the most colossal corporate power 

it ever dominated over a nation or people; they are made to 
show how by legislation a few unscrupulous financial adventurers 


have been favored by giving their small investmeuts an unlimited | 
credit, so that from a few thousand dollars they control thousands of | 


millions of property and realize incomes of hundreds of millions ; 
they are made to show with how bold and ruthless a hand the rail- 


road kings impose their taxes upon the people, with no power to | 


resist their arrogance and no means of ending their tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, in the name of my constituency, in the name of the 
people of my State, 1 ask that their voice be heard and that this | 


vidy do give heed to their petition. Memorials from nearly every 


county in Missouri, numerously signed, have been here presented, 
asking for relief, and demanding of you immediate action. That 
railroads are entitled to a fair toll compensation for their service is 
hot questioned, and it is equally certain that their use of franchises 

stains such relation to the Government and the people that they 
ire of right liable to legislative control. To deny Congress this 
is a bold assumption of power unsupported by principle or law, 
aid inantagonism with alljust theories relating to interstate commer: 
lal Telations, 


roht 
rent 





| from 1840 to the present time that I quote. 
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trol over 200,000,000 acres of the most valuable and productive of 


| our public domain, all of which, in addition to the value of their 


railroad interest, from most careful estimates, from the best and most 
accurate obtainable data, amounts to $450,000,000,000. 

The railroad kings, the iron kings, the coal kings, and the land 
kings are Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Huntington, Jewett, Garrett, Mitch- 
ell, Dillon, Sanford, the Garrisons, and others, operating under some 
twelve or fifteen different corporate names, and yet, by mutual re- 
ciprocity of action and combination as one grand whole, to-day they 
wield and monopolize the iron and coal industry and production, the 
avenues of commerce, whether by land or water, of fifty million peo- 
ple. With an ephemeral beginning thirty years ago they have, by 
special legislation, princely grants, and enormous public and private 
contributions, become despotic masters over labor, production, com- 
merce, and money of the nation and our people. In the beginning 
none were rich, some were poor, each was an humble and pliant beg- 
gar for grants and donations of money and lands to aid in extending 
and building up transportation thoroughfares from the markets of 
the East to the then comparatively undeveloped empire of the West. 

I say and repeat, Mr. Speaker, thirty years ago these men were com 
paratively poor; their financial means and credit as men and as cor- 
porations were limited; they were suppliant beggars for favors, and 
were likewise profuse in their professions of good faith and fair deal- 
ing, while to-day their personal wealth is estimated by hundreds of 
millions and their personal and corporate control of the business in- 
terests of the country by hundreds of thousands of millions. To-day 
they are dictatorial in their methods and despotic in their rule ; they 
toy with all departments of American industry ; they foster, flatter, 
and at their pleasure destroy as may best conserve their own gain. 
The wards of the nation in the people’s benefaction have become 
veriest agents of tyranny and oppression. That these assertions are 
true, that they are living facts, needs no further proof than to call 
attention to daily observation and experience of business men of the 
country. I have placed upon the witness stand Jay Gould, Vander- 
bilt, aud other railroad magnates, and from their own lips, while theh 
do not use my language, despotism, tyrant, dictator, I assert that by 
implication what they do say is ample affirmation of the full truty 
of my charge. 

Now, I inquire how came Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, Dillon, Sage, and 
others, so vastly rich, and the corporations to which they belong the 
controllers of such vast wealth—Jay Gould who long since earned and 
invested securely in the name of his wife $15,000,000, and Vanderbilt 
with his $20,000,000 income? I reply, sir, it came from no earnings 
upon investments of their own capital; it has not come from their 
personal labor, for ‘‘ they have toiled not.” On the other hand, I assert 
that more than 97 per cent. of all their vast personal and corporate 
wealth has under their management been derived from the thousands 
of millions of money and property placed in their hands for the devel- 
opment of a public use, contemplated and designed by the donors 
for a great public good. 

I again assert, and without fear of successful contradiction, thit 
of the $5,000,000,000 present estimated value of railroad property in 
the United States, and of the $450,000,000,000 of other property con- 
trolled by the railroad syndicates, less than 3 per cent. of the capital 
invested which has produced this fabulous wealth was their per- 
sonal advancement. Therefore, I assert and repeat on this floor, to 
this House and the country, that the fact is Messrs. Gould, Hunting- 
ton, Cook, Sage, Dillon, Vanderbilt, Jewett, Garrett, Michell, and 
others have, in all these years in which the people have lavishly 
given and confidingly trusted, been but financial adventurers in a 
vast enterprise, in which, if successful, they hoped fortunes to win, 
and unsuccessful, but very little to lose. 

Stephen D. Dillaye, in one of his able articles upon railroad mo- 
nopolies, so forcibly describes the growth of railroad monopolies 
He says: 

Tn 1840 corporations, or corporation speculators, as speculators, began to look 
to them as the great highways of profit, enterprise, and power. Yet there was no 


| great overreaching, no systematized system of wiping out stock, no large combi- 


nations of capital independent of local and immediate interests, no watering of 
stock, and but few if any of the rings which have for the last quarter of a century 
manipulated railroads into mediums of kingly power and aristocratic monopoly. 
Down to 1848 there had been no prearranged first-mortgage swindles, by and 


| through which the real owners, projectors, and stockholders were sacrificed to 


Railroad companies in justification claim that the roads are private | 


property; that the road belongs to the company owning it; that 


they nay use it or not use it; and in using they may dictate their | 


own terms. I again assert that the assumption is not only false but 
rrogant in the extreme. 


ind basely ungrateful to a Government and people who gave them 


More, I assert, it is shamefully impudent | 


hot only creation but the bone and sinew, the life-blood, the money | 


which hasin the last thirty years developed the American railroad sys- | es 
ys | power and distinctive monopoly. 


‘em Into colossal proportions. As before stated, the aggregate wealth 


of the present American railway system in 1881 amounts to about | 
live billion dollars, all to-day owned and controlled by some fifteen | 


or ty 


+ 


enty so-called bonanza kings of the rail. 
nuding figures I ask gentlemen to pause and reflect. Nor is this 
il. The above figures simply represent the cost value of the con- 
struction and equipment of the 96,000 miles of railroad lines alone. 
ln addition to this, the men who own and control this immense 
railroad interest also own and control all over our broad, rich, and 


a 


In view of these as- | 


build into colossal fortunes and power the scheming few. 

There are four distinctive periods from which the monopolistic elements of rail 
road power may be said to have arisen and marched with ever-increasing disre 
gard of public rights into that sovereignty of dictation over the highways of the 
nation which to-day characterizes these oligarchic powers : 

1. The land grants, commencing in 1849-50. 

2. The consolidation of short and independent lines into vast trunk lines, inau 
gurated in 1873. 

3. The war land-grant extension, reaching to the Pacific. 

4. The unification of all roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific for distinctive 


As I have before stated, Poore’s Manual for 1880 gives the aggregate 
of railroad capital stock as $29.27 per mile, which for 96,000 miles 
would be $2,810,120. At the same time itis assumed that the actual 
cost of construction and equipment amounts to about $5,000,000,000. 


| The estimated cost of right of way and graduation of roadis $20,000 


| per mile, and $32,133.75 as the total average 


fertile land the vast wealth of our coal and iron fields ; the coal mines | 


and the iron and steel manufacturing industries. They own and con- 


cost of rail, rolling- 
stock, and equipage, so that the aggregate cost of right of way and 
graduation is $1,920,000,000, while the aggregate capital stock is 
$2,810,120,000. Capital stock here stated is the sum estimated for 
1880, with all so-called watered inflations. Amount of capital stock 
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is never any indicetion of what a railroad has, or may cost. I use 
these figures furnished by estimates and reports of railroad compa- 
nies to show how railroads are built and equipped, and at how little 
real cost to the ring-masters, the projectors and managers. 

I assert, and think I will be able to prove, that the immense railroad 
property in the United States, amounting in valuation to over $5,000, - 
000,000, has been built up upon a capital entirely furnished by the 
people, by private and public advancements, in the character of ab- 
solute donations and loans, and under the intendment of subscrip- 
tion to capital stock, for all of which there has been but little or no 
payment or return ofequivalent. Ihaveno means of ascertaining the 


amount of private, municipal, county, and State subscriptions in the | 


form of donations on stock, but I may say that these donations and 
stock subscriptions amount to many millions of dollars, I may safely 
say hundreds of millions, as the people in the Western, Northwestern, 
and Southern States can affirm. 
to railroad companies, on account of municipal stock subscriptions, 
are to-day oppressing, beggaring, and impoverishing the people. 
For the accomplishment of the full purpose of my argument, I 
would be glad could I state the amount of the subscriptions, but I 
know of no tabulated statement containing the information. 
Iam safe in stating that the money thus furnished to railroad com- 
panies has been nearly equivalent, especially in the West, to the cost 
of construction of road-beds. In addition to cash subscriptions, Con- 
vress has at different periods from 1850 to 1871 made land grants to 


eighty-two different railroad companies west of the Alleghany Mount- | 


ains and in the South, amounting in the aggregate to 215,203,807 
acres of land. Of this grant 6,859,544 have by subsequent acts of 
Congress become forfeited to the United States, leaving net lands to 
the several companies 208,344,263 acres. 

These lands are the most valuable of all the agricultural lands in 
the West, and may be safely estimated at an average value of $5 


per acre, and aggregating cash realized and which may be realized, | } 
terious philosophy of financial science is lost in oblivion forever 


$1,041,721,315. To this may be added the Government’s loan to the 
Central Pacitic, Kansas Pacific, Union Pacific, Central Branch Union 
Pacilic, Western Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, under act of 1862 
ot 6 per cent. thirty-year bonds amounting to $64,623,512, with un- 
paid interest thereon amounting April 1, 1882, to $37,654,729.83. 


Phese bonds now amounting, principal and interest, to the sum of 


$102,278, 241.23, by the act of 1862 were made a first lien upon the 
respective railroads, but by act of 1864 this lien was released in 
favor of tirst-mortgage bonds issued by the companies, so that to-day 
the said companies pay no interest, and likely, we may say, to never 
pay any portion of the principal. 

To all reads passing over public lands a right of way has been 
granted of 100 feet on each side of the track, also all necessary grounds 
for stations, buildings, workshops, depots, machine-shops, switches, 


side tracks, turn-tables, and water-stations, and all timber required | 


for the construction of the roads to be found on the public lands. 
To the six named Pacific railroads also was granted all the timber 
and coal to be found within ten miles of the roads on either side. 

One word as to subscriptions to railroad stock by individuals and 
municipal corporations. I have stated but little if any equivalent 
returns have been made for such subscriptions. 


tions by a class of persons other than by those who may be the man- | 


aging projectors and directors of their corporate business. 

It is well known as a matter of history in railroad construction 
that all such subscriptions are obtained that are possible. 
ple all along the line of course want the roads as a means of devel- 
opment of their country; they regard its construction as a great 
public benefit, and are therefore disposed to-give liberal encourage- 
ment and liberalaid. By the knowing ones, the directors, they are 
also pursuaded to take stock as a source of profitable investment. 
Large subscriptions are made by individuals, by towns, townships, 
counties, and cities. 
road, and upon assessments the money is promptly paid and certifi- 
cates of stock issued. With the money thus raised the road is located, 


Millions of debt in the form of bonds | 


I mean subscrip- | 
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We have now got one hundred miles of railroad fully e uipped, in 
complete running order, and paying expenses. The actua money in- 
vested is $20,000 per mile, and no more, all paid by the people on their 
stock subscriptions; for one hundred miles the road has cost $2,000,000 
Upon this $2,000,000 paid by the people and invested in road-beds. 
the property of the company, the directory have created a debi 
charge of $10,000,000, out of which they as the legal custodians 0; 
the companies’ financial business have realized in cash the sum o; 
$7,500,000, which has equipped the road, leaving a surplus by them 
uninvested and perhaps unaccounted for of $4,286,600, absorbed may 
be in the vortex of contingent expenses ! : 

The people, under their different styles of subscription in this one 
hundred miles of road, are the owners of $2,000,000 honest, bona fide 
stock ; the road has been operated under its full equipment for te) 
or fifteen years ; expenses have been large (so represented) and the 
interest charge heavy. No dividends have been paid, no interest oy 
capital stock, for all surplus net earnings have been consumed jy 


| payment of the interest on the $10,000,000 of bonded debt. 


| to pay. 
I think | 
| sequence is, the mortgage is foreclosed, the road with all its equi- 
| page, fixtures, and supplies is sold in the public market, at public 





| 





The bonds are now due, and no money in the treasury with which 
The bonds are nominally in the hands of a national bank 


in the city of New York, and prompt payment is demanded. The 


outery, and to the highest bidder for cash. The road is really worth, 
with all its furnishings, only about $5,231,400, while the actual debt 
is $10,000,000. They who hold the bonds cannot afford to sacrifice : 
consequently they are the purchasers, and more than likely the only 
bidders. The sale completed, the title, in accordance with recog- 
nized legal forms, is transferred to the purchasers. Here the curtain 
drops, and $2,000,000 of hard-earned money the product of long 
years of labor and toil, this railroad stock, this remunerative, diyi- 
dend-paying investment, this hopeful reliance for old age, or a fond 
father’s legacy to his widow and orphans, by the intricate and mys- 
But, Mr. Speaker, let us for a moment look upon another scene, 

On the morrow’s dawn the curtain rises; before us lies the mag- 
nificent depot and grounds of our bankrupt railroad company ; our 
eye rests upon the grand proportions and costly ornamentation of 
its headquarters business office ; entering we witness luxurious pro- 
fusion in all its appointments ; we walk upon marble floors and stand 


| on Brussels carpets; we are cordially entertained by the superin 


tendent and all the employés; gladness smiles in every face and 
joy sparkles in every eye; all is bustle, all is animation, all is busi- 


| ness; all the faces we meet, from superintendent to the page, are 


familiar; we have known them in the various employments of the 
company since the stock-subscription books were first opened; out 
in the yard and on the track we meet familiar faces, loaded trains 
upon rails of steel are hurriedly passing to and fro. The immense 
freight depot and elevators standing just beyond on a side track 
are filled with grain and merchandise, with trains of cars on either 
side loading and unloading. Astonished and bewildered with the 


| scene before us, we again turn to the superintendent and ask: ‘ Mr. 


A, we understood there had been a mortgage foreclosure against 
your road, and that you had a sale om yesterday, and that there 
would be a change of management.” ‘Yes, we did have a sale, 


| You see in the construction and equipment of the road we had to 
| incur a large debt, for which the company issued $10,000,000 of bonds. 


The peo- | 


Millions of stock are thus taken for a single | 


Those bonds were sold to five of our directors, one of whom, yon are 
aware, is president of the National Exchange Bank of New York, 
and by them were pledged to the National Exchange Bank for what 
money we needed to complete and equip the road. The bonds be- 
coming due, it was thought best by the holders to foreclose, raise 
the money by new bonds and mortgage, pay off the old debt, and 
begin anew.” ‘Mr. A, is not your road paying expenses?” ‘Oh, 
yes; itis one of the best-paying roads in the country. Since we com 
menced_ running through trains it has paid all expenses, including 


| interest on the bonded debt.” 


graded, and in due time ‘s ready for therail and rolling stock. ‘This | 


work has cost on the average $20,000 per mile, the money, all, or 


nearly all, raised from among the people and has all been expended | 


and the treasury isempty. Now mark what follows: 

The directory, under the power granted in their charter to raise 
the necessary funds for iron, rolling-stock, and equipments, costing 
$32,313 per mile, issue from $40,000 to $50,000 per mile first-mort- 
gage 10 per cent., ten, fifteen, or twenty years bonds, which are put 
upon the market and sold from 25 to 30 per cent. discount, and out 
ot the proceeds of the sale money is raised which equips the road. 
The bonds by the act of the directory, under the company’s charter, 
become a first lien upon, not only the iron rail, the ties, rolling-stock, 
and all equipments, but also upon the right of way, the franchises, 
and the road-bed, purchased and paid for with the people’s money. 


} 


Now, Mr. A, if that beso, and it be also true, as you state, that your 
five directors owned the old first and second mortgage bonds, and on 
the foreclosure bought in the road, you now having the whole road 


| with all its equipagesand franchises for your debt, why do youagain 


| 


The road is operated for a time, when it is represented by the direc- | 


tors that more money is needed for repairs and perhaps the con- 
struction of latteral branches and feeders. 
mortgage bonds are created and issued, in all respects like the first, 
only subsidiary to them, and at the rate of $30,000 to $50,000 per mile. 
The second bonds are also negotiated and the proceeds absorbed 
under the wise management of a so-called honest directory, acting 
professedly in good faith for the best interests of the company; the 
peoples’ and publie good. For a moment pause, and let us see how 
the account stands. 


Soa series of second- | 


| By cash paid for cost of road and equipment 


make another bonded debt? As I stated, our five directors borrowed 
the money of the bank on the pledge of the bonds, first and second 
mortgage. Their purpose now is, since these bonds are due, to pay 
them off and consolidate the debt into a new fifty-year bond at 5 pel 
cent., and then the sale will be likely to increase the road’s facilities 
for a prosperous business, by thus consolidating its ownership, 
thereby rendering its business management more stable. 

Ah, yes, Mr. A, we understand! Good day! 

Now, seated in the kitchen-corner of our farm fireside, we ponder 
over the past fifteen years of hope and toil, and conclude our morn- 
ing’s reverie with the following table of figures: 

Directory of railroad in account with company. 

Dr. 
To cash received on subscriptions. ..............-2+------2eeeee reese $2, 000, 000 
To cash received on first and second mortgages 7, 500, 000 


——————— 


9, 500, 000 
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Cr. 
5, 213, 400 


Net profit 
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I say net profit. What else can it be? I show the directory 
received the money—every dollar; their total expenditures on the 
cost of road and equipment $5,213,400, and that there is a balance 
of four and a quarter millions of dollars. The sequel is, the direct- 
ory now own the road, and by their management have absorbed 
24,286,600 besides! I say again, Oh, people of our boasted land of 
the free, pause and reflect! 

Mr. Speaker, I thus illustrate my ideas of the method adopted 
py scheming financial charlatans in the construction and manage- 
ment of railroads, and show how it is that the few absorb the indus- 
tries of the many and thereby amass colossal fortunes. They may 
have subscribed to the capital stock to the extent of $50,000 or 
100,000, but never paid a single dollar on their stock beyond fees 
and salaries, charged at such rates they could well afford to pay 
their stock for their salary, and thereby save a handsome income. 
It is a very rare occurrence for a railroad owner and manager to 
bankrupt. Ido not remember now aname. On the other hand, 
from small beginnings they have become very wealthy. Not a man 
[now remember interested as a proprietary stockholder in any of 
the leading lines of railroad in the country but can now, or soon 
may, estimate his estate by millions. 

I therefore say to this House and the country there is in all this 
a grievous wrong, and that Congress must assert its legitimate con- 
stitutional powers by controlling and ye railroad companies 
or they will surely rule the country and the people. No one will 
deny but what reform in railroad management is needed, and this as 
to tolls to the extent of fixing and limiting charges to reasonable 
pro rata rates, which shall pay the companies, estimating expenses 
and hazard of business, a fair compensation for their investment, but 
nothing more. They should be prohibited from making fictitious 
inflations of stock or from making any stock estimates except upon a 
basis of actual capital invested. They should be forever prohibited 
from estimating or receiving dividends upon stock or valuations of 
property received by the companies by means of private or public 
donations of lands or money. 

In other words, I know of no equitable or just reason why a rail- 
road company, which has only furnished one-half or one-fourth of 
the actual cash capital for construction and equipment, should be 
permitted by means of toll-charges to tax the people to the extent of 
adividend upon the whole. It isunfair that the people should, after 
having largely contributed to the building of a road, be taxed upon 
their advancements. This is compelling the people to pay some- 
thing for nothing. The company have got the people’s money ; it 
is equivalent to one-half the real value of the road; and yet they 
are compelled to pay the same rates for transportation as though 
they had contributed nothing. I say this is not just, it is not fair, 
it is not honest dealing as between man and man. Do gentlemen 
say the road has built up the country and increased the value of 
farms and the farmers’ facilities ? This is true to some extent; but, 
under present management, only to them available under the perils 
of a fearful cost. 

Lassert that in all these cases, while the farmers’ condition may 
be slightly improved, the railroad kings have amassed their mill- 
ions, and that the relative advantages and gains are altogether dis- 
proportionate. These wrongs and outrages daily and yearly prac- 
ticed upon the people can only be regulated and controlled by legis- 
lative action. I say to members of this House, knowing these 
wrongs and the shameful burdens borne by a long-suffering and 
patient people, knowing their urgent appeals to you for relief, will 
you, I may say dare you, long withhold it? Beware! beware, lest 
you delay too long! 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appoint- 
a of a commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue 

— 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject involved in the discussion upon this 
bill is of all others now challenging public attention the most im- 
portant, and one of the most difficult of practical solution. The fiscal 
action of this Government and of all governments—by which I mean 
the raising of revenue and its appropriation for the expenses of gov- 
ernment—is necessarily cnetenl ta its operation and effects. There 
is a large class of people who pay more into the Treasury than they 
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ever get back from it; and there isa large class who get more out of 


the Treasury than they ever put into it. 

The effect of this exaction and appropriation is, that there is in 
every country a tax-consuming class and a tax-paying class. There- 
fore, it should be the policy of all good governments to confine 
within the narrowest bounds consistently with the needs of the 
public service this fiseal action of the government, because it must 
necessarily operate unequally in the distribution of benefits and 
burdens. 

But in the character of our own revenue system there is a most 
unpleasant tendency to irresponsibility for expenditure as well as 
for taxation. Our whole system of taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment is indirect in its character; and therefore taxation and ex- 
penditures are felt very little by the people, the consequence of which 
is that the Government may lavish enormous revenues upon its 
favorite projects, and the people be all unconscious that they are 
paying any taxes to meet these expenditures. 

Now, how we are to apportion the $300,000,000 of revenue needed 
for the Government among 50,000,000 people, making on the aver- 
age $6 per capita or $30 to the family of five persons; how we are 
to adjust this burden upon the people for the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment; how to lay our taxes with justice and with the least 
oppression, so as to bear in due proportion to the ability of each 
citizen, rich or poor, to pay, is one of the most important and diffi- 
cult problems of government. 

Taxation is a branch of what the law writers call “eminent do- 
main;” that is, the supreme dominion which government has over 
the property of the citizen or over his person, when either is needed 
for a “public use.” Man and his property may be commanded by 
government for a ‘‘ public use;” that is, for a purpose which con- 
cerns all as members of society, and gives benefit to the party sub- 
jected to this power, in common with all others. It must bea public 
use, as distinguished from a private benefit. 

But government cannot take private property, even for a public 
use, Without just compensation. This principle, canonized in Magna 
Charta six centuries ago, is a part of the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Taxation exacts the property of the citizen for public use. It 
does not, it cannot, give him compensation for this, for that would 
be to give him back what it had just exacted, which would make 
nugatory the power of taxation. The just compensation which 
each citizen thus contributing of his means to the support of gov- 
ernment receives is in the equal benefits which he derives in com- 
mon with all others from the beneficent action of the government 
for the safety and well-being of the whole people. 

Now, to take property for public use without just compensation is 
clearly unconstitutional. To take it for private use, even on just 
compensation, is as clearly unconstitutional. It assails the manhood 
of the citizen to take what he has earned for the private use of 
another. This is tribute exacted for the support of privilege. Take 
it for a public use, on just compensation, and it is right. But to 
take it for public use without compensation, or for private use, even 
on just compensation, is to violate the liberty of the man in his self- 
use, and his right to hold all he earns against men and government, 
except for the common benefit of society. 

Taxation exacts property for public use without any compensa- 
tion but the common benefit. Bearing a common burden, the citizen 
must derive a common benefit. When revenue is needed it is his 
contribution to the common fund for a common benefit; but when 
taxation is laid, except for the revenue needed by the Government ; 
when it takes the property of A to give it to B; when it exacts a 
tribute from one to bestow a bounty on another, this violates right 
and justice; this lays burdens on one to create a privilege for an- 
other; this is despotism and tyranny; for if when compensation be 
given it is unconstitutional to take A’s property for private pur- 
poses, a fortiori it is unconstitutional to tax A for B’s benefit with- 
out compensation. When, therefore, the tax power is exerted to 
raise revenue for the Government it is just and legitimate ; but when 
it is perverted from the purpose of revenue to the grant of a bounty 
or special privilege to a man or a class, if done directly, it is a rob- 
bery; if indirectly, it isa fraud, under formsof law. It is no longer 
for the use of government, but a bounty exacted from the citizen to 
maintain a privileged class. This is despotism and tyranny. 

Taxation for revenue only is therefore a fundamental maxim of 
all true liberty! Taxation perverted from this purpose to the object 
of so-called protection to any class, directly or indirectly, is not only 
illegitimate but a violation of right and justice, and, in my judg- 
ment, contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. 

Now, I advance another step and affirm that all taxation should be 
equal. I do not mean that each man should pay the same amount of 
tax; but it should be equal in this: it should he proportioned to the 
ability of each citizen to contribute to the common revenue, and by 
being thus proportioned it will meet that other view which has been 
taken of taxation by some writers; it will be in proportion to the 
means of each man, which are protected by the Government. 

With a view to considerations which will be presented later in 
this discussion, I propose now to take a summary notice of the vari 
ous modes of taxation which might be adopted by this Government. 

The first form is direct taxation, which is a tax on the corpus of prop- 
erty, or on the income of property, or a tax on the head—a capita- 
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tion tax ; and secondly, indirect taxation, which I may state gen- 
erally is on consumption—— ' 7 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman doesnot claim this Government can 
make a tax on property ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, I do. 

Mr. CHACE. The Constitution provides especially it shall be per 
capita, f 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam sorry tosee my friend from Rhode Island does 
not know as much about the Constitution as I think he ought, for he 
will read in the first article of the Constitution, and I think in the 
second section, that representation and taxation shall be proportioned 
to the number of people in the State ; and a direct tax may be laid, ob- 
serving that proportion, on the lands of citizens of the State, as that 
is one of the forms of direct taxation. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And the Supreme Court has decided that is the 
only one. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, and also the capitation tax. These two forms, 
and these only, the Supreme Court has decided may be adopted by 
the Federal Government under the terms “ dirget taxes.” 

Mr. CHACE. To be laid in proportion to numbers. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is true; but it will be laid on theland or the 
persons. The indirect tax isa tax on consumption; because, as will 
be shown hereafter, customs duties, license taxes, and the excise tax, 
at last fall on the consumer, and therefore these indirect forms of tax- 
ation are really taxes on consumption. 

Let us look at them for a moment. Suppose we should raise (as 
the gentleman from Rhode Island has suggested ) the $300,000,000 of 
revenue we need by a capitation tax on 50,000,000 of people; that 
would be $6 per head or $30 for the family of five persons. Now, this 
tax would be very unequal and unjust, and specially onerous on the 
poor; but I will show you presently, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
not a poor laboring man in the country who would not make money 
by paying such a capitation tax instead of the taxes he pays under 
thistarifft. Thirty dollars per family raised by acapitation tax would 
be very unequal, because Vanderbilt and Gould would pay no more 
tax than the pauper in the street. They would pay by the head and 
not according to ability 

Now, take a tax on the corpus of property. That ought to be ad 
valorem ; because if specific then the same tax would be laid on an 
acre of mountain land as upon an acre in the city of New York. 
Therefore, it must be ad valorem in order to approach equality. 

But if ad valorem, it would be an unequal tax, because it would 
tax the scanty furniture of the wretched room of the poor seamstress 
in the same ratio that you tax the owner of a palace filled with lux- 
ury and plenty. 

And besides, you would tax the widow with her two mites, which 
she needs for her living, in the same ratio that you tax the property 
of the millionaire, which is far in excess of his needs. Besides, you 
would make the non-income-bearing property pay equally with that 
which breeds ample income, and furthermore, you would relieve 
the ample income of the professional men and others of all tax 
because they have no tangible property you could reach. 

What then? It is best and fairest to lay the tax according to the 
ability of the tax-payer to pay, because all taxes, you perceive, are at 
last paid out of the man’s income. The fairest tax of all the various 
forms of taxation, in my judgment, that can be laid on the citizen 
would be a tax proportioned to incomes; with an exemption of a 
part to cover the needs of life; because thus you would make the 
man pay, in proportion to his ability, to meet the exigencies of the 
Government. And while thus you would not burden non-income- 
bearing property, you would make those contribute to the public 
Treasury who get an income, although they have no ostensible prop- 
erty. Their income measures ability to pay—and also the benetit 
which the Government affords to him who earns the income under 
its protecting care, 

I come now to indirect taxation. It is an ingenious device of 
government by which the citizen is chloroformed into unconscious- 
ness of the source and cause of the felt burden which he bears. I 
will venture to say there is hardly one man in ten in the secluded 
parts of this country who realizes the fact that he pays in some 
States as much as fourfold more of tax to this Government than he 
does to the government of the State under which he lives; and 
therefore it is that there is a temptation—and I beg to call gen- 
tlemen’s attention to it—on the part of the people to see power 
go out of the hands of the States into the hands of this Government, 
because power which requires an appropriation of money is felt by 
the people of the country less consciously when it is expended by 
this Government than when it is expended by the State govern- 
ment. 

And, in my judgment, one of the most centralizing tendencies of 
our federative system results from this fact: that the power of this 
Government is made effective through indirect taxation of which the 
citizen is unconscious, while the power of the States is exerted by 
means of direct taxation ; and the people, so unconscious of the one 
and so sensitively conscious of the other, are reluctant for the exer- 
cise of power by the States which will require the taxation they see 
and feel, and more willingly concede that power to the General Gov- 
ernment because it is to be exercised through indirect taxation which 
they do not see and feel. ; 

But the payer of the duty, of the license tax and of the excise knows 
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that he pays no tax which he will not recover back from the eon- 
sumer; and the consumer forgets or fails to remember that he is re- 
paying the tax or duty already paid to the Government by these mid- 
dlemen, the amount of which tax or duty is included and concealed 
in the price of the article which he buys. These are therefore taxeg 
on consumption, and were originally invented to drug the people into 
unconsciousness and thus make the Government irresponsible for 
taxation and for expenditure. It thus stimulates extravagance and 
perpetuates heavy taxation; for from the effect such taxes have on 
the business industries and trade of the country, taxation becomes 
permanent, for fear a change may disturb these sensitive interests: 
and this generation is to-day paying taxes to which it never gave 
its consent through its representatives, but which was entailed upon 
it by a generation now dead and gone. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all this, in my judgment, is a great evil, and 
it seems to be an unchangeable evil, for when we proposed to change 
the law and reduce taxation it was postponed at one time since | 
have been in Congress because the country and its business inter- 
ests were too depressed in their condition to bear the change, and 
now when it is proposed we are told we are too prosperous to admit 
of any change of our tariff system lest it may cause a panic in the 
land. Thus the calamity of grievous taxation is perpetuated. 

And thus it has come to pass that this bill proposes that the whole 
tariff question be put into the hands of a commission, giving to other 
parties the responsibility which belongs to this House to find the 
facts upon which the tariff may be revised and a new system may 
be established. And I may say in passing here what would perhaps 
more properly come in at another time, that you propose to give the 
power to create this commission to the President and the Senate, 
thus divesting the House of the power which, under the Constitu- 
tion, we have—to originate revenue bills, and placing it in the hands 
of the President and Senate. This is the second time in a month in 
which we are expected to do, what the President insisted should be 
done in the Chinese matter—that to him and the treaty-making power 
we should surrender our power to pass laws affecting commerce. 
Are we tamely to give up all our power to the President and Senate ? 

The question, Mr. Chairman, which is suggested at this stage of 
the discussion is this: Why is it—and I wish to press this inquiry 
upon the House—why is it that this House, which represents the tax- 
paying people, has been so reluctant for so many years to reduce the 
taxation upon the people? Was there ever a time in the history of 
any other country when the reduction of taxation was so difficult ? 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, if you could call into full view the reason which 
operates in the minds of a portion of the people of this country and 
their representatives here against the reduction of this tariff system, 
you would find that their purpose in continuing this taxation is not 
to raise revenue for the support of the Government but to secure 
and perpetuate special benefits to those classes which have become 
predominant in legislation, by making other classes pay tribute to 
them. 

Now, for one moment let me call your attention to this view. | 
arraign this tariff system asthe most insidious form of the evil which 
results from indirect taxation that could be devised, in that it taxes 
incomes and the income of the poor ina larger ratio than that of the 
rich. Look at it fora moment, and see if Iam not right in that 
proposition. Take the man who has an income derived from his 
labor of $300 and the man who has an income of amillion. The poor 
laborer consumes the whole of his income from necessity. Suppose 
the millionaire only consumes as much through penuriousness. Now, 
suppose you tax all the necessaries of life through your tariff, and 
what will result? If you impose a tax of 50 per cent. upon the arti- 
cles consumed by the laborer and those consumed by the rich man, 
then to buy the necessaries of life, which withont duty he could buy 
for $200, he must expend all of the $300 earned by him. In other 
words, he pays 50 per cent. in their enhanced value upon their origi- 
nal cost. 

That is to say, he will pay $100 out of the income he earns asa tax 
upon the necessaries of life which he consumes. This is 33} percent. 
upon his entire income. Now, take the millionaire, or the man who 
spends the same amount of his income as the poorman. He pays $100 
upon the articles he consumes and no more, and that $100 is a tax of 
the one-hundredth of 1 per cent. upon his income of amillion. The 
poor man therefore pays three thousand times as much in proportion 
to his income as the rich man does, and therefore the burden of tax- 
ation under your tariff system, by being laid upon the articles 0! 
necessary consumption, are to the extent the income is used in pur- 
chasing these articles a heavy and onerous tax upon the income ot 
the laboring classes. You tax all the income buys, which is equiva- 
lent to taxing the income itself and exempting the articles bought 
from all taxation. 

And this is what you call protection to the American laborer, by 
which the poor become poorer and the rich richer through your sys- 
tem of taxation. This makes a tax upon consumption strike down 
the poor while it benefits the rich. It isa heavy tax upon the wages 
of labor and exempts capital from its proportionate burdens. 

Now, while it is true that all of the necessaries of life are not taxed 
underthe tariff, yet to a large extent they are, and to that extent 
the proposition I maintain isa correct one. I take it thatof the 900” 
earned by the laborer $150 are consumed in buying articles taxed 
under the tariff. and that would make the tax on the poor man about 
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e) out of the $300. That would be a tax of 16} per cent. upon his 
entire income. 

Now, let me compare with the operation of this tax that of the 
other forms of taxation which Ihave considered. A has $300, and 
spends one-half for articles on which he pays a tax of $50 under the | 
tariff. Henee A pays $50 tax per year for his family of tive persons, 
which is one-sixth of his income. Now, see how the capitation tax 
would affect him. He pays only $30, as I have shown, out of his in- 
ome of $300 as his proportionate share, and would thus make $20 
jv paying a capitation tax rather than by paying duties under such 
a tariff system. 

And so with the tax upon property. The assessed valuation of 
the entire property of the United States is put down at $16,000,000,000, 
from a tax on Which we are to pay this revenue of three hundred 
millions. If A earns $300 and owns $1,000, his tax would be only 
218.75, instead of $50 under the tariff. 

Now, suppose it wasa tax upon incomes, and that the incomes of the 
eytire country were seven billions of dollars, as was estimated in 
1370, A would then pay out of his $300 of income only $13 tax, in- 
stead of $50 under our tariff. He would pay less tax therefore in 
any one of these other forms of taxation than he pays now under the 
operation of the tariff. 

‘Now, 1 do not mean to be understood as maintaining that because 
of these evils I am for abrogating the tariff system. I am only ar- 
raying this tax by way of comparison with other modes of taxation, to | 
show that the operation of the tariff system is to tax the necessaries 
of life consumed by the poor, and is in effect to tax the incomes of 
the poor in great disproportion to any tax paid out of their incomes 
by the rich. 

‘Tadmit that the tariff system is a necessity, because a resort to 
direct taxation has other evils connected with it which I would gladly 
avoid and intend to avoid. I would rather see this whole internal- 
reyenue system swept from existence if it could be done in justice to 
the revenue of the Government and without rendering necessary the 
increase of the rates of duty under this tariff; but at the same time, 
looking at the tariff system as a necessity, I ask my friends on both 
sides of the House if it involves this evil, this vice of inequality of 
burdens upon the poor and the rich, is it not right we should dimin- 





ish these evil effects instead of increasing them or continuing them in 
their oppressive operation ? 

We are willing, sir, to pay revenue to support the Government, but 
not to pay bounty for the support of privileged classes. 

If, then, the tariff means tax and is laid for revenue, I admit it is 
right; but if the tariff, which is tax, is imposed upon articles of con- 
sumption not for purposes of revenue, but with the object and de- 
sign of bestowing a benefit upon any privileged classes in the com- 
munity at the expense of any other ; if it taxes one class and supports 
another, then I maintain it 1s against right, against law, and is un- 
constitutional in itscharacter. Gentlemen will admit that a bounty 
paid out of the Treasury is a subsidy. Now, is there any gentleman 
on this floor who will maintain that this Government could pay to 
the iron interests of the country $100,000,000 out of the Treasury in 
order to support them and make them prosper? And yet I shall 
show to you hereafter that $100,000,000 is the amount of the bounty 


paid by the consuming classes of this country to the iron interests | 


protected by this tariff. Where is the difference whether, on the one 
hand, you tax the people to fill your Treasury, and then pay out of it 
to these favored classes $100,000,000 by direct appropriation, or, on the 
other hand, while putting no money into the Treasury, you put your 
hands by your tax-power into the pocket of the consumer and take 
out his money and put it into the pockets of these favored classes ? 
Does not the one injure the consumer and benefit the privileged class 


asmuch as the other? If different in form, do the methods differ | 


in substance? The one would be done by open violence; the other 


is (one—I mean no disrespect to anybody who maintains it—by fraud 
onthe partofthe Government. Can you do by indirection what you 
dare not do directly ? 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this tariff system is not only 
igainst right but is really unconstitutional. This is no new posi- 
tion. I quote the resolutions of the great Massachusetts expounder 
of the een proposed in 1820, and adopted by the people in 
Faneuil Hall: 


Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment and success 
| manufactures among us, and consider their growth, when natural and spon- 
taneous, and not the effect of a system of bounties and protection, as an evidence 
o! general wealth and prosperity. 

Kesolved, That relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of our fellow- 

izens, we believe that all manufacturers adapted to our character and circnm- | 

tances will be introduced and extended as soon and as far as will promote the | 
pubieinterests, without any further protection than they now receive. 

‘vesolved, That no objection ought everto be made to any amount of taxes equally 
portioned and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue necessary for the sup- 
“ror government; but that taxes imposed on the people for the sole benefit of 
‘iy One class of men are equally inconsistent with the principles of our Constitu- 
‘on and with sound judgment. 

lesolved, That the supposition that until the proposed tariff or some similar 
neasure be adopted we are and shall be dependent on foreigners for the means of | 
“ilosistence and defense is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanciful and 
“tocatory to the character of this nation. 

Jiesolved, That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are principally 
uefited by the tarift favor great capitalists rather than personal industry or the 





“Whers of small capital, and therefore we do not perceive its tendency to promote 
national industry. 
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Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects on 
agriculture since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be the farmer 
must give more than he now does for all he buys and receive less for all he sells. 

On the limitations upon the powers of every government in re- 
spect to the rights of the individual, I quote the massive language 
of Chief-Justice Marshall in Fletcher vs. Peck, reported in 6 Cranch, 
87-135 : 

It may well be doubted whether the nature of society and of government does 
not prescribe some limits to the legislative power ; and if any be prescribed, where 
are they to be found if the property of an individual fairly and honestly acquired 
may be seized without compensation? To the Legislature all legislative power is 
granted; but the question whether the act of transferring the property of an indi- 
vidual to the public be in the nature of the legislative power is well worthy of seri 
ous reflection. 


In the case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 662, 
the same doctrines are applied to the case of a diversion of the power 
of taxation for private benefit instead of being exercised for revenue 
only. Mr. Justice Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a public pur- 
pose. * * * To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the prop- 
erty of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid 
private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of the law and is called taxation. 


Again: 

It must be conceded that there are rights in every free government beyond the 
control of the State. A government which recognized no such rights, which held 
the lives, the liberty, and the property of its citizens subject at all times to the 
absolute disposition and unbounded control of even the most democratic deposi- 
tory of power, is after all but a despotism. 

No court, for instance, would hesitate to declare void a statute which enacted 
that A and B, who were husband and wife to each other shall be so no longer, or 
which should enact that the homestead now owned by A should no longer be his, 
but should henceforth be the property of B. 

If these decisions be true expositions of constitutional law, how 

‘an any tariff be constitutional which is not laid for revenue only, 
or which is not laid for a public purpose or use, but is designed to 
defeat revenue by an entire or magthal prohibition of imports in order 
thus to enhance the price of domestic products (to use the language 
of Justice Miller) ‘‘ for the benetit of private enterprises and to build 
up private fortunes ?” 

These decisions seem to me to cut down to the very roots of this 
protective policy and to invalidate the principle on which it is based. 
But let me look at the question more in detail. 

Is the protective principle constitutional? On what clause of the 
Constitution does it rest? If its claim rests on the clause ‘to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” then I confront it 
with the clear purpose of the clause to give a power for revenue only. 
There is no power to lay duties, except as connected with that to col- 
lect. It is a power for revenue only. Its purpose is defined in the 
succeeding words, ‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” These words, 
taken from the old Articles of Confederation, fix the objects thereby 
defined as for revenue only. You cannot pay debts with a tariff 
which defeats revenue; you cannot provide for general welfare by 
taxing one part for the benefit of another. That is special, not gen- 
eral welfare. You cannot provide for the general welfare of the 
United States when some of these States are burdened for the bene- 
fit of other States. If the claim is based on the power “ to regu- 
late commerce,” I deny that that clause gives the power to lay duties 
on imports, and this for several reasons. 

First. Before the Revolution our ancestors distinguished between 
the power of the mother country to regulate commerce and to levy 
duties. The last was denied, the former was largely conceded by 
the colonies. The framers of the Constitution could not have intended 
by giving to Congress the power to regulate commerce to grant the 
power to lay duties. (See Dec. of Rights, Oct. 14, 1774; Jour. of 
Cong., 27-29.) 

Second. In the convention the power to regulate commerce was 
restricted at first by requiring a law regulating commerce to have a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses. Inthe mind of the convention then 
the power to lay duties could be exercised by a majority, that to 
regulate commerce by a two-thirds vote. How, then, can we suppose 
they intended by the power to regulate commerce, which could only 
be done by a two-thirds vote, to include the power to lay duties, 
which could be done by a majority vote? 

Third. This interpretation is sustained in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 
Wheat., 1. 

Fourth, The origination of bills for raising revenue in the House 
of Representatives shows this distinction. Must a bill to regulate 
commerce originate in the House? And soin article 1, section 9, we 
read of ‘‘a regulation of commerce or revenue”—showing the same 
distinction. 

Fifth. If the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
includes the power to tax imports from a foreign nation, how can 
we avoid the conclusion that the Government may tax articles pass- 
ing from one State to another? And yet no such power has ever 
been claimed, nor is its negation due to the prohibition on taxing 
articles exported from any State, for the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted that word “exports” as meaning exports to a foreign country. 

Taking, therefore, the absence of power to lay duties except for 
revenue, and the deeper view presented by the Supreme Court, that 
to tax for a private benefit is against right, as I have shown it was 
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contrary to a provision of Magna Charta, now incorporated into our 
Constitution, I feel I am on firm ground in disputing the constitu- 
tional power to lay duties to protect and foster special and favored 
interests. It is a perversion of power from its lawful toan unlawful 
use. 

But gentlemen say the power is conceded by the historic action of 
the Government ; that the first tariff act of 1789, in its preamble con- 
ceded the claim of the Government to lay a tariff for the purposes of 
protection. That preamble is as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of this Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures, that duties be laid, &c. 

Interpreting the preamble by the act passed, in which the duties 
ranged from 5 to 154 per cent., we can readily see that the idea of our 
fathers was that such protection as manufactures could get as an 
incident to a tarjff for revenue only they did not deny. The aver- 
age rate under that act was &4 per cent. . 

Well may we say with Burke, in speaking of the preamble to the 
Grenville act in regard to the claim to tax America: “ Itis the weight 
of that preamble, of which you are so fond, and not the weight of 
the duty, that the Americans are unable and unwilling to bear!” 

There is not a so-called free-trader on this floor who would not gladly 
adopt that act as the consummation of all their desires, and which pro- 
tectionists vaunt as the precedent for their power to levy duties 
under this tariff of 100 and in some cases several hundred per cent. 

The tariff of 1790 averaged 11 per cent. ; that of 1791 13} per cent. 
In 1809 the highest duty was 24% percent. Thetendency to increase 
is observable and fruitful in suggestion of evil from a bad precedent. 
Power, when it once gets a foothold, never yields what it has won, 
but stealthily and step by step moves on, until to-day it claims a 
manifold larger measure of protection for its manufactures in their 
maturity than when it fostered them in their infancy. 

It was not until after the war of 1812, in the year 1816, that the 
real era of protection began. And yet, looking at that tariff, with 
one or two exceptions, we would adopt that, which was deemed 
sufficient for the infant, as the measure of your fostering care over 
these sturdy adults, who now clamor for larger protection than was 
required for helpless childhood. 

I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the effect of the tariff 
upon imports and revenne. The natural effect of a tariff—and I dis- 
like to seem to go into the simple principles of this question, but for 
its being the best method for reaching its real philosophy—the nat- 
ural effect of the tariff must be to raise the price of the article 
which is imported. The formula for revenue ts revenue equal to 
duty multiplied by imports, (or R= D x I.) Now, when you lay 
the duty on an imported article, the result must be that either the 
importer, the foreign producer, or the consumer will pay that duty. 
And I admit that there are cases in which it is divided between them ; 
but there are also cases in which the consumer pays it all. 

When the duty is very iow there will be very little decrease of 
importation. In fact as you increase the duty, while the duty re- 
mains very low, you wilialso increase the revenue almost in the same 

roportion. But when the duty is much increased the tendency will 
Se to diminish consumption more rapidly, because consumption is in 
the inverse ratio of prices. 

And it is curious to see how the consumption of such a prime article 
of necessity as sugar has gone up and down in Great Britain and the 
United States with an almost infinitesimal decrease and increase or 
price. In other words, the man with scant revenues has to cut his 
coat according to his cloth. And where there is an increase of the 
price of any article of prime necessity he has to reduce the amount 
of consumption in order to meet the exigencies of his case. 

Now, this would not be so if the duty did not enhance the price of 
the article to the consumer. I admit that it is not always true that 
the full amount of duty is paid by the buyer; for the seller may 
abate his price (which abatement may come out of his profit or out 
of the cost of the article which includes the duty paid by him) in 
order to secure a market; and thus the seller would share with the 
consumer the payment of the duty. But the rule is as I have said, 
that the consumer pays back in price the duty which the importer has 
paid. Demand and supply may also temporarily affect the question. 

Again, sometimes the foreign producer may have to pay the whole 
or a portion of the duty in order to secure our market through the 
domestic importer. Hence the foreign producer, the domestic im- 
porter, and the consumer may in some cases divide the duty; but 
ordinarily the duty will fall on the consumer in whole or in great 
part because the foreign producer will not continue to produce nor 
the importer to import if neither can get back from the consumer 
what the custom-house demands in the form of duty. 

Suppose the duty is over 100 per cent. on the first cost of the arti- 
ele, then it is obvious, if the importer or the foreign producer pays 
it all, he will be paying in duty more than the value of the article in 
order to give itaway. Ifthe duty is just 100 per cent. and the for- 
eign producer pays it all, he will really be giving away his product. 
And then as the duty rises from 1 per cent. to 100 per cent. consump- 
tion will decline with the advancing price, and the producer may 
begin to abate his price to retain the market until he finds his abate- 
ment has exhausted his margin of profit; when foreign production 
for our market will cease, imports be at an end, and the prohibitory 
point be reached, 





In this way the foreign producer or the importer may to a certain 
extent divide the duty with the consumer. The margin of profit to 
either defines the limits within which they may for a time, but beyond 
which they will not long consent to, share the burden with the con. 


| Sumer, 


Taking now the formula R = D x I, the results may bestated thy - 
In the case of the tariff system, it follows that as the rate of duty 
increases, the amount of consumption or importation will decrease 
When the duty is nothing, the revenue will be nothing, however; 
great the importation. When the importation is nothing the revenye 
will be nothing, however great the duty; and as the importation 
falls off with the’increase of the rate of duty until the duty becomes 
prohibitory by so increasing the price of the import as to prevent 
any consumption, it follows that between the point of no duty and 
the prohibitory rate there will be an ascending scale of revenue to a 
maximum point of revenue and a descending scale of revenne from 
that maximum point to the point of prohibition; so that on either 
side of that duty which raises the maximum revenue on any article 
there will be a lower and a higher duty which will raise the same 
amount of revenue. 

Therefore, as no higher duty ought to be laid than is needed to 
raise the requisite revenue on any particular article, it follows that 
the true revenue duty is the lowest duty which will bring the re- 
quired revenue. To lay the higher duty to obtain the required rey- 
enue, instead of the lower, which will achieve the same result, is an 
oppressive violation of right in making the burden heavier than the 
needs of the Government require for its support. Such higher duty 
is not arevenue measure, but is a needless limitation upon consump 
tion, oppressive to the citizen and an improper restriction upon free- 
dom of commerce. In other words, the lowest rates of duty which 
will secure the required revenue may be termed a revenue tariff; the 
highest rates securing the same will be a protective tariff. The for- 
mer enlarges consumption, the latter diminishes it, and both bring the 
same amount of revenue. The one decreases the comforts of the 
people by decreasing ability to consume; the other increases their 
coinforts by enlarging their capacity of consumption. 

That is my idea of a revenue tariff—the lowest rate of duty on 
every article which will produce the required amount of revenue 
from that article. To lay the higher rate ot duty which is on the 
other side of the maximum revenue point is to make a protective 
tariff, and is to lay heavier burdens on the people than the needs of 
the Government require. 

This view enables us to test the object and design of different 
forms of duty. Ifthe higher duty is laid when the lower will pro- 
duce the same revenue, then the difference between the two duties 
is that amount of duty which is not laid for revenue at all but is laid 
for protection only. Thus if we should find that 20 and 40 per cent. 
on any one article would raise the same revenue, and we should 
lay 40 per cent. rather than 20 per cent., the difference, or 20 per cent., 
would be the duty not laid for revenue at all, but laid simply to raise 
a bounty which consumption is compelled to pay for the support of 
privilege. This test fixes the purpose, lawful or unlawful, as a 
stamp upon the act. 

If the committee will allow me I will give a ready geometrical 
illustration of this subject: 
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Let the isosceles triangle O R P have its base O P as the measure 
of rates of duty, and the perpendiculars 1 d', &c., from the sides fall- 
ing on the base be the measures of the revenue from the rates meas- 
ured on the base. The perpendicular R M is the maximum revenue 
point, the duty O M being that which obtains it. Now, observe at 
O and P, points of no duty and of a prohibitory duty, there is no reve- 
nue marked on the diagram. When the duty is Od' and 0d the 
revenues marked by r' d' and 7d‘ areequal. If theduty Od be laid, 
the duty is for revenue only. If Od‘ be laid, Od! being for revenue 
only, the excess of duty measured by d' d‘ is the measure of tribute 
exacted, not for revenue at all, but for privilege only. Thisenables 
us clearly to mark the line between a tariff for revenue only and one 
laid with another design or purpose. 

Hitherto I have considered the effect of the duty only upon con- 
sumer, foreign producer, and importer. ; 

But a new party must need be now more particularly noticed, 
though he has already been introduced. As the price of the foreign 
product is enhanced to the consumer by the duty and by freight and 
other incidental charges involved in transportation from point 0! 
production to point of consumption, it is obvious that if a producer 
of the same article can be found at home who can afford to do so a! 
the enhanced price, but could not at the prime cost abroad, plus 
freight, &c., he will get his chance to do so under a tariff systeD!. 
And this is the respect in which a tariff becomes useful in the ¢) ” 
of some gentlemen for a purpose, which disregards revenue - 
the primary object of the grant of power to lay duties, and looks 
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almost exclusively to the support of classes of industry through this 
sovereign power of taxation. This purpose, some gentlemen of full 
advanced ideas regard as the principal object, and, so far from favor- 
ing a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, they uphold a 
tariff for ro for protection’s sake, and only for revenue as an 
incidental object. 

Let me examine this question critically. When, for any cause, 
the cost of production of any article is greater in this country than 
in foreign countries, it is obvious if all duties were abolished the 
evly enhancement to the price of the foreign product would be in 
freight and other charges of transportation. These last give a con- 
stant advantage to the home producer. . 

But when a duty is laid it increases that advantage. Yet, unless 
the prime cost of the foreign product plus duty plus transportation 
charges raises its price to the prime cost of the home product, the 
latter cannot compete in the home market successfully, that is, with 
profit, with the foreign article. The duty in such cases may decrease 
consumption of the foreign article by increasing its price, but it gives 
no protective advantage to the domestic product and the duty is thus 
a duty for revenue only. 

But if the duty be raised so as that the cost of the foreign product 
plus duty plus freight, &c., shall equal the cost of the home product, 
the two will be in fair and equal competition in the home market. 
This is the rate of duty which my friend General Garfield always 
said he favored, and I may term such a tariff a competitive-protective 
tariff. The prices of the foreign and domestic article are by the 
duty thus made equal, and the consumer may buy the one or other 
for the same price according to his preference. And this competitive 
tariff will generally be beyond the maximum revenue point, because 
consumption of the foreign article will fall off from the double cause, 
increased price and the new domestic competitive source of sup- 
ply. But there will be revenue from such a tariff and yet protection; 
a tariff bringing in revenue, and yet raised for the distinct object of 
giving protection, competitive protection, 

When you raise the duty beyond this precise point where each puts 
his article on the market with equal chance for profit, you increase 
the advantage of the domestic producer, because you compel the 
foreign producer to abate his gow in order to put his product on 
the market on equal terms with the domestic producer, who can still 
sell at full profit. 

When your duty is raised so high that the foreign product must 
abate all profit or even lose if sold at equal price with the domestic 
product, importation will cease and your tariff becomes prohibitory. 
It protects by the absolute exclusion of the foreign product, and 
hence revenue ceases and your prohibition gives a monopoly of the 
home market to the home producer. In this case you cease to lay a 
duty for revenue; you lay a duty toprevent revenue, and give a mo- 
nopoly to your privileged class in the command of the home market. 

I proceed now to answer a very natural question: Can and, if so, 
how can a tariff for revenue only, a duty this side of the maximum 
revenue point, give any protection to the home product? Can and, 
if so, how can a tariff for revenue only incidentally protect ? 

What do we mean by ‘‘incidental?” As the word indicates phi- 
lologically, it means that which may fall into, that which may either 
casually or probably fall into, or happen; for it has this latter mean- 
ing (probability) secondarily. Now, how will this happen with ref- 
erence to a revenue tariff? There are different modes in which it 
may happen, and the House will excuse me if I indicate them, for 
a great deal has been said on this topic, and I hope that what I shall 
say will throw some light upon it. 

The cases already considered have been taken, as if all foreign pro- 
duction, as well as domestic, was by one person, at one place and 
under one fixed condition. But this is not the fact, and from this 
variance between the reality and our previous hypothesis arise the 
conditions which make it possible to have a tariff for revenue only— 
which may and does give incidental protection to domestic products. 

First. The foreign article may be produced in two countries abroad ; 
one of which can produce it at a much less rate than the other, and 
therefore the rate of duty may exclude the higher-priced article from 
abroad, and may not exclude the lower-priced article. Take, for in- 
stance, a case of this kind: suppose a ton of pig-iron can be made in 
this country for $15, in England for $10, and in Sweden for $5. It is 
obvious that a duty of $7 per ton would raise the price of the English 
pig to $17, so that it could not compete with the American pig at 
$15, yet the duty of $7 per ton on the Swedish pig would raise its price 
to only $12, so that it could not only come into competition with, 
but undersell, cur domestic product. Thus a tariff may be laid for 
revenue only, and may bring the maximum revenue, by reason of a 
large importation of some foreign articles which can be so cheaply 
made, and yet other foreign products be excluded by the same duty, 
and the domestic product take their place in home consumption. 
The cheaper foreign product might not supply the whole home de- 
mand, and hence home production would fill the vacuum from which 
the higher-priced foreign product would be excluded by the duty. 

Second. But there is another mode in which a similar result may 
happen. _I desire to call particular attention to this because the con- 
ditions which give rise to it exist in this country and in all countries. 
There are certain places in every country where a given article can 
be made more cheaply than elsewhere in the same country. Take, 
for stance, pig-iron. Ihave before me an article from ‘‘ Bradstreet,” 


in which the writer says that in Pennsylvania pig-iron can rarely be 
made for less than $19 per ton; in Ohio, for not less than $20 per ton ; 
while it can be made in Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama for $12 to 
$14 per ton. It can be made in the district I represent at these low 
figures. It is obvious, therefore, that a duty of $7 a ton on English 
pig-iron, which can be made at $10, (I find $12.50 seems to be the aver- 
age, ) would, with the freight and charges, say $4, bring it into delicate 
competition with the Pennsylvania and Ohio pig, while the Alabama 
iron and Virginia pig could underse]l both in our markets. And I 
say to my Southern friends who are fascinated by this doctrine of pro- 
tection that the advance of Southern manufactures will come not from 
protective duties, but from the fact that she has cheaper raw mate- 
rials than Pennsylvania for iron manufacture, cheaper ores, as cheap 
coal and fluxing material, and as nearly in contact. Pennsylvania 
may need this high duty to compete with the foreign product, but 
not so the South. At alowerrate of duty she can undersell England 
and Pennsylvania, and the capital now invested in Pennsylvania 
would, if the duty were lower, have to make its plants in the South 
in order to meet the foreign rival in the home market. 

The South has her cotton-fields by the side of her factories, and 
without any or only a moderate duty on cotton goods, with skilled 
labor such as New England has, the freight on the raw cotton alone 
will give her the advantage of her Northern and her foreign rivals. 

Third. Another mode in which a tariff for revenue only may afford 
protection incidentally has been already intimated, but I must give 
more prominence to it. 

When I wasa boy, I will not say how long ago it was, I went to 
Northern Indiana when there was scarcely a railroad west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. I went to an iron furnace in that State. No 
doubt the pig-iron made there had a market in the neighborhood. 
What did the maker care about English pig? Why, sir, to make a 
haul overland in wagons, and by water in part, from the seaboard to 
that furnace in Indiana would have enhanced the price of the English 
pig-iron more than the duty now laid on it. So there is an element 
of protection from freight; not only freight from abroad, but domes- 
tic freight to the point of ee or, in other words, freight 
from the point of production to the point of consumption, which 
makes a large factor in protection the domestic product receives, 
Therefore you may, in competition with the English iron, have an 
advantage equal to freight on the foreign product to its seabvard 
plus the ocean freight and insurance plus the freight from the sea- 
board to the interior point of consumption ; and that will so raise 
the price of the foreign article in the far-off interior market as that 
it cannot come into competition with the domestic article made near 
to that point of consumption. This is nature’s protection, given 
without saan and independent entirely of the duty which you 
propose to lay by law to help the one man who produces the article 
at the cost of another who consumes it. 

Now, the furnace on the seaboard may not be able to compete with 
the English iron but the furnace in the interior may well do it, 
because it has the additional protection of the freight from the sea- 
board to the place of consumption. So that, while on the sea coast 
foreign iron may be consumed, and hence pay a large revenue, in the 
interior the domestic product may exclude the foreign, and thus the 
same duty may be laid with the object of raising the largest possible 
revenue, and yet incidentally protect some of the domestic products. 

Fourth. There is another mode I will now mention. When the 
home consumption is far beyond the possibility of home production 
to supply its needs, then a very high duty may be laid for very 
large revenue, and which will be highly protective to the home pro- 
duct. This arises chiefly where the articie is one of prime necessity. 
Consumers must have it, though the price be largely enhanced by 
the duty, and when so enhanced it raises the price greatly of the 
home product, and thus protects ii. 

A strikingly beautiful illustration of this isin the article of sugar. 
I give table of imports: 

Pounds. 
1, 598, 461, 986 00 
1, 592, 261, 958 00 
1, 869, 173, 897 50 
77, 136, 270 00 


1881 


239, 478, 753 00 
198, 962, 278 00 
In round numbers we consumed in 1880 of sugar forty pounds to 
the head; we produced only one-ninth of what we consumed; we 
admitted from Hawaiian Islands two-fifths of our production. 

We could hardly by any duty prohibit importation of sugar; peo- 
ple must have it. Hence a very high duty brings us $46,000,000 of 
revenue, and yet gives sugar planters a large incidental protection. 
And if we did not fear to lose the revenue from sugar—nearly one- 
fourth of all we derive from customs—the duty should be decreased. 
by which revenue and protection would be diminished. 

Butin this case the bounty paid to the home producer is one-ninth 
of what the Treasury gets. Rice is another article on which a very 
high duty brings large revenue and yet gives great, too much, I 
think, incidental protection. In this case, the duty no doubt is 
beyond the maximum revenue point; in sugar it is not. 

Fifth. One other mode may be mentioned in which a purely revenue 
duty gives incidental protection in special conditions of the market. 
A specific duty when the price of an article is low may be absolutely 
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prohibitory, for its equivalent ad valorem duty is very high. 


The 


same duty may become a revenue duty when the price of this article | 


is high, for then it is a relatively low equivalent ad valorem duty. 


Thus when English pig-iron is worth $10 per ton the duty of $7 is | 
When | 


70 per cent. ad valorem, which would be nearly prohibitory. 
the price is $20 per ton (because of active demand) the same duty 
is only 35 per cent. ad valorem and will give large revenue. This 
has been demonstrated by experience in the last decade. 

An ad valorem duty may, when prices are low, be prohibitory, but 
when high may be a revenue duty, because at high prices the pro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ducer may abate his price tosecure the market in which he can sell | 


despite abatement at remunerative profits. 

Hence a tariff for revenue only at the time of enactment may 
become a tariff for protection at another. 

These instances must suffice to show how a tariff for revenue only 
may incidentally, perhaps accidentally, protect domestic products. 
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Thus a tariff stimulates overproduction, a temporary fall in prices 
follows with the ruin of the weak investors, the stron SUIViVe as 
monopolists, prices rise to their normal condition, and that is the 
enhancement of price of the foreign and domestic product to a point 
approximate to if not to the full extent of the duty imposed on the 
foreign article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all this is denied by our friends on the other 
side of the House. They say the tariff does not enhance the value 
of the domestic article. I think that there are some answers on 
the surface of this statement to which I will briefly call attep. 
tion. First, if the price of the home product is wot raised but re. 
duced by the tariff, why is it that for seven long years since I haye 
been in Congress the room of the Committee on Ways and Means 


| has swarmed with the representatives of the iron, steel, and other 


When I am asked what I mean by a tariff for revenue only, I an- | 


swer: 
revenue, and which is limited to the necessities of the Treasury. If 
that revenue duty accomplishes the purpose of protecting any in- 
dustry at home, at the same time it raises the requisite amount of 
revenue, and be the lowest duty on the article which will produce it, 
then, gentlemen, so well and good; I will not fail to accomplish the 
principal purpose I have in view and for which the duty was laid, 
and which it does accomplish, because of that result which falls in 
as an incident to my legitimate purpose. I will not, to avoid the 
incident, abandon the principal design. But as soon as you pass the 
maximum revenue point and lay a heavier burden on the people than 
revenue demands, youstep beyond the limits not only of the consti- 


tutional power you have but overleap the bounds of right and in- | 


vade the sanctity of property. You strike a blow at the manhood 
and personal liberty of the citizen. 

If the only design of the duty be to raise a certain revenue on any 
article, and the lowest duty which will do that is laid, the incidental 
protection which casually or more probably will arise from it is 
not unlawful; it is the incident and not the object. The object is 
revenue, and that is attained; the incidental protection which fol- 
lows is lawful. And I may say that the benetit of such an incidental 
protection is that thus only healthy enterprises will spring up, and 
while they will thrive, they will do so with no detriment to con- 
sumers. ‘The incident of protection arises from the natural relations 
between the foreign product, the domestic product, and consump- 
tion; between the points of supply and demand, and out of the cost of 
production and of carriage ; so that the domestic producer under a 


I mean a tariff the object and design of which is only to raise | 


protected industries, clamoring that Congress shall keep up this 
system of duties, and piteously declaring that if the duties are taken 
off they are ruined? Ruined by high prices! and prosperous under 
low prices! Are they clamoring to keep up the tariff system in order 
that prices may be kept down and their gains lessened? Do they 
protest against lowering the tariff because they fear the articles 
that they manufacture may go up in price? 

How absurd! Is not your demand based upon this, that you are 
in such an unhappy condition in this country that you cannot pro- 
duce articles in competition with foreign products because of your 
dear labor and dear capital? That is, that the English and Euro- 
pean factory man can make a cheaper article than you can because 
he has cheap labor and cheap capital. Then what is the duty for? 


| To enable you, with dear capital and dear labor, to sell at the same 


revenue tariff invests his capital, thrives, and blesses others while | 


he himself is blessed. 
I am afraid I am traveling by slow stages to what gentlemen may 
consider the practical bearing of this subject, but I hope to be 


excused, because I desire to discuss the fundamental principles of | 


this whole tariff system as far as my capacity will permit. 

If I am now asked the question: ‘‘ But does the duty enhance the 
price of foreign products, and does it enhance the price of domestic 
product?” I say it does. But if gentlemen ask me ‘“ does it enhance 
it to the full amount of the duty?” I say no, not always, but always 
to a greater or less extent, in the normal condition of things. 

There may be exceptional conditions which will prevent it doing 
so, and some I will now mention. 

For instance, supply and demand will effect the result. Thus high 
duties, when they are first imposed, (and I desire to call attention 
to that,) offer such a stimulus of bounty to all those who would go 
into the business, all over the country, that they rush in regard- 
less and not knowing of other people doing the same, and the re- 
sult is overproduction, and overproduction brings about a fall in 
prices, and then the high-tariff man says, ‘‘ Don’t you see, gentle- 
men of the consuming classes, that high tariffs make low prices?” 

A few years ago, when this question was before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, a gentleman by the name of Parks, an intelligent 
witness, appeared before that committee, and a colloquy occurred 
between him and myself on the subject of Bessemer steel rails. I 
quote from his testimony: 

Mr. Tucker. Can the American steel manufacturer, in ordinary times, make 
steel as cheaply as the English manufacturer! 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; notascheaply. Labor is very much higher in this country, 
and the cost of almost everything, except perhaps fuel, is higher in this country. 
In ordinary times a tariff is necessary to raise the price of the imported article so 
as to allow the American article to be sold, and we are obliged to sell it two or 
three cents a pound below the foreign article. 

Mr. TucKER. Has the price of steel fallen within the last two or three years? 

Mr. Parks. Yes; it has fallen on an average three to five cents per pound. 

Mr. Tucker. To what do you attribute that! 

Mr. Parks. Partly to competition, partly to prejudice 

Mr. Tucker. How can that competition be overcome by continuing the present 
tariff? 

Mr. Parks. In this way: those ef us who are thoroughly and fairly established 
and who have expended large sums of money in economical appliances and reduc- 
tion of labor can go on and probably make a little money. 

Mr. TucKEk. It is an application of the new doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; the strongest can survive. 

Mr. Tucker. What will become of the weaker ones 

Mr. Parks. They will go down, as they have been going down. 

Mr. Hitt. The more the tariff is reduced the greater the number will go down ? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; and still the price will goup. The fewer there are in the 


business the better prices we will have. 


| modity in exact proportion to every additional imposition laid upon it. 


prices as he does with cheap labor and cheap capital; to force his 
low price to the higher one, at which you can aftord to sell. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, there is not a sensible man who represents the pro- 
tected industries on this floor who could be induced to maintain sneh 
a proposition for an instant; and do you gentlemen of the protec- 
tionist school who profess a desire to protect the wages of the Amer- 
ican laborer aim to do so by lowering the prices of the articles he pro- 
duces and thus decreasing the fund out of which his wages are to be 
paid ? 

Now, I put you upon one or the other horn of the dilemma. Either 
this tariff system increases the price of the article to the consumer 
or it does not. If it does, what right have you to force the consumer 
to pay more for the article than he could buy it for in the open mar- 
ket of the world? And if it does not raise the price, then I turn you 
over to the American laborer, and now ask how can he be protected by 
low prices instead of high prices? You may take either horn of the 
dilemma you please, and I insist you must be impaled upon one or 
the other to your utterdiscomfiture. And notwithstanding the boast 
of my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] the other 
day, who prophesied that the high-tariff system of this country is 
bound to prevail, I venture to predict that this protective system 
is bound to be condemned by the free public opinion of the intelli- 
gent people of the United States in this the nineteenth century. 

Upon this question of political economy I quote Alexander Hamil- 
ton: 

Exorbitant duties on imported articles would beget a general spirit of smug 
gling, which is always prejudicial to the fair trader, and eventually to the revenue 
itself; they tend to render other classes of the community tributary, in an im 
proper degree, to the manufacturing classes, to whom they give a premature mo- 
nopoly of the markets; they sometimes force industry out of its more natural 
channels into others in which it flows with less advantage; and in the last place 
they oppress the merchant, who is often,obliged to pay them himself without any 
retribution from the consumer. When the demand is equal to the quantity of 
goods at market the consumer generally pays the duty, but when the markets hap 
pen to be overstocked a great prepeees falls upon the merchant, and sometimes 
not only exhausts his profits but breaks in upon his capital. I am apt to think 
that a division of the duty between the seller and the buyer more often happens 


than is commonly imagined. It is not always possible to raise the price of a com 
The mer 


| chant, especially in a country of small commercial capital, is often under a neces- 
I j : 


| article, whether foreign or ¢ 
| ues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the 
* * * * 


sity of keeping prices down in order to a more expeditious sale. 

The maxim that the consumer is the payer is so much oftener true than the 
reverse of the proposition that it is far more equitable that the duties on imports 
should go into a common stock than that they should redound to the exclusive 
benefit of the importing States.—Federalist, No. 33, 


John Quincey Adams, in a most able report upon manufactures 
made in 1832, said: 


The doctrine that duties of import cheapen the price of the articles upon which 
they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of common sense. The 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in the market. 
It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture as well as upoi 
that of foreign okantitn Upon one it is a bounty, upon the other a burden, and 
the repeal of the tax must pete as an equivalent reduction of the price of the 

omestic. We say, so long as the importation contin 


article. 


* * 


The incidental effect of competition in the market, excited, on the part of the 
domestic manufacturer, by the aggravation of duty upon the corresponding Sd 
imported from abroad to reduce the price of the article, must be transient ane 
momentary. The general and permanent effect must be to increase the price of 
the article to the extent of the additional duty, and it is then paid by the consumer 
If it were not so, if the general effect of adding to a duty were to reduce the = 
of the article upon which it is levied, the converse of the proposition would also 


| be true, and the operation for increasing the price of the domestic article would be 


! 


to repeal the duty upon the same article imported—an experiment which the — 
of our internal industry will not be desirous of making. We cannot subscribe, 
therefore, to the doctrine that the duties of import protective of our own manu- 
factures are paid by the foreign merchant or manufacturer. 











Now, Mr. Chairman, after discussing this question upon the gen- 
eral features and upon the authority of those two distinguished gen- 
tlemen from the North, two of the most distinguished men in Ameri- 
can history, I come to prove the fact that your high tariff does 
enhance the prices of the domestic product. Take pig-iron: I have 
a table which was made by myself several years ago from reliable 
data; the duty was 7 per ton: 


. British pig- Philadelphia . 

Year. iron. pigdaen: Difference. 
$071.2 sansscseceos ad siwhall «sean cs $15 00 $35 124 | $20 12 
1BT2 .cccvcccnscessccseenceasbspaipeeoisis 25 00 48 87% | 23 00 
1BIB .nccccvcccccsccesestisccceseeccesces 30 00 | 4275 | 12 75 
IGTA .------ccosecenccresnseccrarencnecs 23 00 | 30 25 7 35 
WIG cc iccecccVbes <baleus Wadi Uabenaes 17 00 | 25 50 8 50 
1876 . cc cccccccce recs ccc ccsseeecccccees 15 00 | 22 75 | 72 





I present another, made up from the Iron and Steel Bulletin, the 
organ of the iron and steel associations of this country, in which also 
the price of pig-iron is given abroad as compared with domestic 





prices: 
English pig. Scotch pig. American. Duty. 
1879. | Per ton. 
AVCETAZO ..-.-200. $8, $10,$13 | $10 to $17 50 $21 50 $7 
Jan. 14, 1880..... NN td oaks xeaies 40 00 7 
May 15, 1880..... $12 aS A SE th ce ecc. ns ccenacn 25 00 7 
3 ‘ : | 5ls. 6d. — $13 . > | " 
Dec. 28, 1881... ; oy} fp —— i Ce et ae $23 00 to 27 00 | 
Feb. 15, 1882..... Glo: Co GRb. 2 OO GEG sic nso occ awccien 24 00 to 27 00 | 7 
Mar. 29, 1882..... $12 50 to $15 ceil ges hse aibeieed | 23 00 to 25 50 | 7 

| 





Freights, $3, $4, $4.50, $5. 

Take March 29, 1882: price of British pig ($12.50) + duty ($7) + 
freight ($3) = $22.50. This is the cost tothe consumer of British pig- 
iron. The cost of American pig-iron is $23, showing that the price 
of the home product is enhanced to the full amount of the duty and 
freight on the foreign article. 

The duty on pig-iron is $7, and the freight from $3 to $5 per ton. 
So if you make an equation you will find that the price of the for- 
eign product plus duty plus freight equals just about the price of 
the American pig in the American market. 

In other words, as a friend of mine outside of this House says, the 
pig-iron manufacturer gets the “ full pound of flesh” which is given 
to him by the duty on the foreign product. And so in reference to 
bar-iron. I take a comparison as of January 6, 1882: 


Price of Staffordshire bar-iron in London £7 5s. to £7 158., say ........-.-- $37 50 
DOGS... cccedos eusebe sees < ob dsckvcdscutedidereconchcdbitstasdectdaseences 22 40 
Pricd of the Qe RRs MOMSEN oss ss dein talc ic ui Side deve s svcninn sb ace 60 48 


It is thus seen that the difference between the British and Ameri- 
can bar-iron is about the amount of the duty, which in this and the 
former case the consumer pays to these privileged classes. 

1 come now to Bessemer steel rails, and I take the table, for which 
I am indebted to my careful, learned, and distinguished friend, Mr. 
CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in which it is shown that the difference be- 
tween the price of the two does not always come up to the full duty 
of $28. In 1882 it was $25.90, the duty then being $28. Then I have 
the statements here from the Iron and Steel Bulletin, in which the 
prices are given, from which it is shown that the full pound of flesh 
is almost always taken in that case. 

Hon. J. G. Carlise’s table. 
APPENDIX A. 





‘ ° ‘ a 
8 g o3 = Rate of duty. 
| ms | £ BE |g. 
Year. lesa) 2 [use| 8 43 F 
vot be D ee = | = 
\$32| > |gge\6"| & | = 
| ESA 5 28_,/ 2 = 5 
— & Pelee Lam S a 
| £& 28. 
1004... . cde deeds ee we | 1712 | $85 65 $148 50 | $62 85 ry ee 
1006... . 0) sddguaduntubeaaahoked 16 7 | 7956 | 127 50| 47 94 Wl ckivaas 
1OOR.. 5 <se:nextaueea is cara ane 11410 | 7056 | 117 50} 46 94 aca 
IEW. ...sccceusanacaetiheperbene 11310 | 6570 | 113 28) 47 58 | | eee 
16... 343 eI 11212 | 6132 | 10500! 43 68 60 fis ieee 
OOD, «ns sesasendestabicels atescaws }11 6 | 54:99| 9738) 42 39 45 |.....+2. 
1810... v<\secenduneknleswamaamatcl 110 7 | 5037); 9117) 40 80 | OB. 1g. 200, 
ASA. ns sx cuedrumennmep tee mana 111 6 | 5499/| 9118] 3619|........ | $28 00 
IBIS... sc <coscwdeomenubawoni ads |} 1318 | 67 64} 9843) 30 79|........ | 28 00 
1873...... sub bd Eibach a 116 9 | 8005} 103 91| 2306)........ | 28 00 
ME... ss. xe cancun SNES, 18 2 | 6875) 8576) 17 01)........ 28 00 
MRD. «as <n genie saaneeaheled | 9 2 | 4428| 5975| 1497|........ | 28 00 
ae enti deine ab ae ws 6 12 S318) 4607 | 13:73 |........ 28 00 
LOWY «ose vnndvatuae OneteeS ee noe 6 0 29 20 Oe eee laden scss 28 00 
S018. .0 tstvaucsdoteebnde ti eleis &§ 5 | 2555| 4200} 16 45)........ 28 00 
MND. . ..yucdupebscnahoeibeimeed 5 10} 2685 | 4825] 21 97 /........ 28 00 
MO o's ssvdavinne Seiaapneses an’ 7 1k| 3436| 6750| 3314|........ 28 00 
ISL se-seeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeees 610 | 3153] 6000| 28 47/........ 28 00 


Boecscesbchus sumebdvecnwarves 6 7%} 3110) 5700/] 25 90)........ 28 00 
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I now add my own table, taken from prices current in the Bulletin : 


Bessemer steel rails. 


Date. British price. Awerican price. 
IN so gate nie a $31 25 to $32 50 $57 50 to $60 00 
I i oo in mines Enoen ened 31 25 te 32 50 55 00 to 58 00 
MII ES 5 occa csanenccackecetecuae 28 25 to 32 50 55 00 


Icome now to iron rails, and give a table compiled from same 
sources : 


Tron rails. 


Date. British price. | American price.| Duty. Freight 
SS ree | $27 50 $41 25 $15 68 $3 00 to $5 00 
March, 1880 ....... 45 00 68 00 |... aa a’ ‘ 
May, 1880 ......... 30 00 50 00 
December 28, 1881.) $27 50 to 3000 $48 00 to 50 00 Pea 
February 15, 1882.| 2750 §=4600 to 46 50 
March 29, 1882.... 2700 | 47 00 to 48 00 }.......... 


By equating the items in this table it will be seen that on March 
29, 1882, the result is as follows: 

British rails, $27-+ duty, $15.68 + freight, $3 $45.68. 

This is less than the price of the American rail; ‘so that the con- 
sumer pays to the iron-rail manufacturer the full amount of duty 
plus freight in enhanced price. 

We consumed in 1880 of iron and steel, imported $51,454,573 ; we 
consumed in 1880 of iron’ and steel produced at home, $296,557,685. 
On this the Government got a revenue of $21,462,534.36, or an average 
duty of 41.6 per cent. If we suppose the enhanced price paid on the 
domestic product was only 30 per cent., or about three-fourths of the 
duty—and this was moderate, as I have shown; the full duty was 
paid on pig, rails, and nearly so on bar-iron—then the bounty paid 
on alliron and steel products by the consumers to the protected 
classes was not below $80,000,000 ; 1 think it was over $90,000,000. 
Allowing only $6 for pig-iron, $20 for bar-iron, $12 for iron rails, and 
$25 for steel rails, as the enhancement of price per ton on the domes- 
tie product consumed, I find the bounty paid on these alone is over 
$65,000,000; that on the residue would bring it up to $90,000,000. 

The Government gets none of that. The Government gets $21,462,- 
534.36, or about one dollar in revenue for every four or five dollars 
that the iron manufacturer gets in bounty. Contrast this with 
sugar. The Government gets eight dollars for every one the planter 
gets in bounty. One-fourth as much in case of iron and steel, eight 
times as much in case of sugar. 

Now, asregards woolens. My friend and colleague on the commit- 
tee, Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, said the other day that he had 
an instance that was got up by somebody in reference to blankets, 
which seems to me most unreliable and inaccurate. I give my state- 
ment in reference to blankets, which I have from good authority. A 
pair of wool blankets of five pounds’ weight in England costs $2.50 a 
pair ; a wool blanket with no shoddy in America costs $4.50. In other 
words, the blanket buyers, shivering in the cold winter blast, pay 
only $1,500 of revenue to the Government, and I estimate seven or 
eight millions of dollars to the blanket factory man in this country 
in bounty. The amount of revenue from blankets is the stupendous 
amount, at a duty of from 80 to 100 per cent., of $1,500. It is abso- 
lutely prohibitory. The diamond that glitters inthe earof beauty 
pays a duty of 10 per cent., and the shivering pauper who wants a 
pair of blankets to cover his nakedness pays nearly 100 per cent. duty 
upou their cost. 

The English laborer with three days of work can buy a pair of 
blankets; he does that in what is God-cursed England, according to 
the idea of protectionists; and the American laborer cannot buy a pair 
of blankets in this country except with four days’ labor. What mat- 
ters itif he gets more wages if they will buy less than the wages of 
the English laborer? Is not this a fine specimen of the protection® 
given to the American laborer by this tariff policy; to make our 
laborer pay more for a blanket than the pauper laborer of Eng- 
land? 

I had from the great house of A. T. Stewart & Co. a letter, about 
two years ago, in which they give a statement of the prices of a num- 
ber of articles of woolen goods within their knowledge and con- 
nected with their business. I remember there was a great laugh in 
the Committee on Ways and Means a year or two ago when I in- 
sisted on reducing the duty on balmoralsand alpacas. It was thought 
to be astonishing that I knew anything about balmorals. [Laugh- 
ter.] I did not know a great deal about them. Still what little I 
did know gave me an interest in them. You will find, Mr. Chair- 
man, from an inspection of this table that the amount of enhanced 
price of the American goods of like character with the British goods 
is almost in every case the full pound of flesh, the duty on the for- 
eign articles: 

New York, October 2, 1879. 
J.S. Moore, Esq. : 


Str: Agreeably to your wishes we herewith hand you statement showing rela- 
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tive values of certain goods made in Europe with similar goods made in the United 
States. In all cases manufacturers’ prices only are stated : 










fa 


Cost. : $8 Duty. 
Sa 
oeae 
SSSeE 
Sts 
BLACK ALPACAS. 

Cost in England, fall of 1879, per yard. | Per yard. 

27-inch, 4d. BEM. sci vind tanenenedens $0 20 6c. + 35 per cent. 8.8. = 
over 100 per cent.ad valorem. 

Ghd. = 91-56... ..ccecds coses= 224 | 6c. + 35percent. = 9.1c. = 100 
per cent. ad valorem. 
5d. Eins cwcrsecaxsekerad 25 | 6c.+ 35 per cent. = 9.50c. = 95 | 
| per cent. ad valorem. 
Rid, ces BEB og evccsinssccsa- 35 | 6c. + 35 per cent. = 9.9c. = 90 
per cent. ad valorem. 
Od, wet BD 140 non co dcaccs oseee 374 | 6c.-+- 35 per cent. = 10c. = 83 
| per cent. ad valorem. 
7d. eg Sic eee 40 6c. + 35 per cent. = llc. = 79 
| per cent. ad valorem. 
8d. = 16 1-3¢ 424 | 6c. + 35per cent. = 11.6c. = 72 
| per cent. ad valorem. 
9d. neu aan eas dace nit 45 6c. + 35 per cent. = 12.3¢ 68 
per cent. ad valorem. 
BLACK CLOTHS. 

Cost in Germany, fall of 1879, per yard. 

54-inch, 5 marks = $1. 22.............. 250 | 50c.+ 35 per cent. = 92.7c. = 
75 per cent. ad valorem. 

FANCY SUITINGS. 
Costin England, fall of 1879, per yard. 

Od, Dh: TE, BOO aoe Fei sesni ks 230 | 30c. + 35 per cent. = 69c. = 50 
per cent. ad valorem. 

BLACK WORSTED COATINGS. 
Cost in France, fall of 1879, per yard. 

56-inch, 9.25 francs = $1.80 ......-....-. 3 25 | 30c. + 35 per cent. = 83c. = 46 

per cent. ad valorem. 
MERINO HALF-HOSE. 
Cost in England, fall of 1879, per dozen. 

LT. 23. 06., Oe. 104. = 9240............ $450 | 50c. perlb. + 35 per cent. = 84 

+ 87c. = $1.71 = 68 per cent. 
MERINO VESTS. ad valorem. 

Cost in England, fall of 1879, per dezen. 

Men’s, 10 lbs., 43s. 1d. = $10.55 ........ 20 00 | 50c. per lb. + 35 per cent. = 
$8.50 = 85 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. 

Ladies’, 8 Ibs., 42s. 7d. = $10.42... 22 50 50c. per Ib. + 35 per cent. = 


$7.30 = 73 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. 


We have on hand samples of all goods represented by the above statement. In 
many instances it can readily be seen that the imported articles are much superior, 
notwithstanding the great difference in prices. 


The imports of woolen goods according to the report for last year 
amounted to $45,164,149; the revenue from duties thereon to $27,- 
225,625; which makes an average of 60 per cent. duty. The total 
woolen product of this country—of which none, or almost none, is 


exported because the woolen manufacturer of this country cannot | 


go into the markets of the world and compete with the manufacturers 
of the world—for 1880, as per census returns, was $267,271,254, 
which we buy at the enhanced price. This would make the total 
amount of bounty which we pay to the woolen and worsted manu- 
factarers of the country $125,000,000, counting the enhancement of 
price not at 60 per cent., the full rate of duty, but taking it at 45 or 
50 per cent. of the duty. 
* When it is remembered that there is embraced in this class of 
woolen goods not only blankets but flannels, hats of wool, and other 
oods that are used for clothing for the poor of this country—when 
l chew you this I ask you, Mr. Chairman, is it not time that this 
enormity of oppression on the masses of the people of the country 
and the laboring classes for whom the gentlemen on the other side 
profess so much friendship and care should be at once and forever 
destroyed ? 
destroyed, but that its enormous bounties should be cut down and 
its oppressive burdens on the poor should be largely reduced, and 
that we should by judicious steps reduce these heavy duties to a 


standard which will avail to raise the revenues of the Government 
and avoid that system by which tribute isexacted from the many in | 


order to pay for privilege to the few. 
For, see what revenue you derive from woolens; you get, as I have 
stated, $27,285,625; you pay in bounty to this privileged class, say, 
$125,000,000. That is for every dollar we pay to the Government we 
pay nearly $5 as a tribute to privilege. 
Take one or two articles of glass, and the story is the same. 


I do not mean that the whole tariff system should be | 


| 


| 


| 


j 


} 





| rent prices of British and American cotton goods, 


| of the producer of the article at home? 
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storm is burdened to the humble cottager with a heavy duty—a tax 
on light and shelter in America from which the British home is free, 


Plate-glass above 24x60 per square foot. 


Cost in Europe in United States money. ................-ccccccccccccccccece $0 34 
Wholesale price ta Sow Werk 22.20... Ie 8 
Window-glass, common, 24x30 per box of fifty pounds. 

Cost in Europe in United States money. ...................c-cccccsccccccce « ae 
Wralesals price in Mow Weck ---s00.s---.s-sssossiocieoiineee AR 


I have not been able to procure anything in reference to the cur- 
I understand 
that a great many American cotton goods have been sent abroad to 
be sold. When I mentioned that fact to a friend some years ago (I 
will not give his name, because it was said in private conversation) 


| he said that a great deal of that resulted from the fact that over. 


production had thrown upon the hands of our manufacturers g 
large amount of goods that were unsalable in this market; and like 
a great many dealers who advertise that they are selling off at cost 
or below cost, the manufacturers shipped off these goods anywhere 
that they could get anything for them rather than hold them with- 
out sale and at a loss. 

But if it be true that American cottons can compete in foreign 
markets with foreign goods, then heve is another dilemma. Can the 


> | cotton manufacturer of the United States manufacture as cheaply as 


the Englishman? Can he compete on equal terms and without pro- 
tection with the Englishman in foreign markets? Then in the name 
of common sense why is it that you give strangers the benefit of 
your high skill, and make the children at home pay an exaction of 
from 30 to 50 per cent. for your benefit? If you can compete profit- 
ably in the foreign market without a duty, then you can compete at 
home with the foreign manufacturers without a duty, and we are 
entitled to the same privilege of obtaining at low prices cotton goods 


| from you at home that the foreign consumer is entitled to abroad. 


Now, you may take your choice of these two horns of the dilemma: 
either you can make your goods as cheaply as they can in England, 
or you cannot, If you can, then take off the duty; if you cannot, 
then, gentlemen, we pay the enhanced price of your product on ac- 
count of your inability to produce as cheaply as they do in Great 
Britain; and therefore, by reason of the duty on foreign goods, we 
pay an enhanced price for home goods. 

Now, what is the amount of tribute paid by the consumers of this 
country to the protected interests? That, of course, is a matter very 
largely of conjecture. There are certain facts to which I have al- 
ready called your attention, and they are facts about which there 
can be no doubt, which show in the case of certain articles what is 


| the amount of tribute that is paid beyond all controversy. 


Looking over the whole field, and giving credit to the principle 
of supply and demand as bringing the price of goods down, with the 
margin which they have of high profits, from the full pound of flesh 
to what the manufacturers can get for their goods in the market, I 
take it that the total amount of bounty paid to privileged classes of 
this character cannot be far short of $800,000,000 a year. Professor 
Perry, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] said in his very 
able speech of yesterday, has put it at $600,000,000. Some years agoI 
put it at $500,000,000. The elements of the calculation may be stated 
thus: In 1870, the manufactured products amounted to $4,232,325,442. 
In 1880, the amount cannot be less than $6,000,000,000. Suppose 
one-half only is affected by the duty, and that only two-thirds of the 
duty is the measure of enhanced price. The average duty is 43 
per cent. That would make the amount over $800,000,000, which is 
nearly one-tenth of the annual product of the country; and that 
amount is thus transferred annually from the mass of consumers who 
are without bounty, and who pay thus much of tribute to the priv- 
ileged orders erected by this protective policy. 

Now, take any one of these sums and you have this enormous prob- 
lem to solve: Why is it, on what principle of right is it, that you 
can lay a tax upon the mass of the consuming classes of this country 
of from five hundred to eight hundred millions of dollars, in order 
to support the privileged classes engaged in manufactures? 

It is said, however, by our friends on the other side, and they argue 
their case with great power and great ingenuity—-for power never 
failed in all the history of the past to have the means by which its 
intrenchments may be made strong and its fortresses and bulwarks 
well-nigh impregnable—our friends on the other side say ‘Oh, it is 
true that at present you do pay more for the goods you buy than you 
would if you bought them abroad. But remember fifty years ago 
you had to pay a great deal more for these goods than you have to 
pay for them now, and you ought to be content with that.” 

Why should I be content with that? Is the whole advance of 
civilization, by which the production of the world has so greatly 1- 
creased that all the comforts of life are almost, or ought to be, within 
the grasp of the poorest man in the land—are these great benefits to 
be denied to me and to you for the purpose of enhancing the profits 
Am I not entitled to the 


| advantage which this generation has inherited of cheap prices for all 
| of these articles of necessity and comfort? 


Even | 


that article which admits the light of heaven while it shuts out the | 


“But,” they say, ‘‘it is pretty hard on you now, but hold still and 
in the ‘sweet by and by’ it will come easier, and a high tariff will 
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reduce the prices of these articles after a while. You ought to be 
content to pay heavily for them to-day in order that twenty years 
hence you will pay much less for them on account of the protective 
system. 

ag 79 let us see about that. I will not go into the details. They 
cay; “Why, you complain of Bessemer steel rails being so high. 
Look at it; ten years ago they were $150 a ton, and now they are 
down to $60 a ton. Do you not see of what advantage the protect- 
ive tariff has been? If it had not been for the protective tariff 
Bessemer steel rails would be very high yet.” 

Now, has your protective tariff reduced the price of Bessemer steel 
rails? It is like the fly on the wheel of the carriage that thinks he 
isturningit around. Sir, yourtariff has nothing todo withit. If it 
had, then what has lessened the price of the article in Europe? It is 
true that Bessemer steel rails have gone down all over the world. 
Is it due to your tariff? 

And, gentlemen, if it is due to your tariff, will you tell me why it 
cannot do something else ? Why does it not reduce the price of iron 
rails? Eh? What is the reason? Here I have a table giving the 
price of iron rails. In 1850 they were $47 a ton; in 1860, $48 a ton; 
in 1882 they were $49.25 a ton. Why does not your protective tariff 
operate a cure in that case ? 

Look at pig-iron prices: In 1844, $25.75 per ton; in 1850, $20.87 
per ton; in 1860, $22.75 per ton; in 1680, $28.50. Take bar-iron: 
In 1850, $59.54 per ton; in 1860, $58.75, and in 1880, $60.38. 

Do you not see your specific is not a panacea in any case but in Bes- 
wmer steel rails? And Iwill now show youit had nothing to do with 
the fall of prices in that case. 

One cause is that machinery is ever taking the place of the man. 
In 1850 in manufactures wages Was 23 per cent. of product ; in 1860, 
20 per cent. ; in 1870, only 13 per cent. The percentage of labor in 
Bessemer steel rails is only 9 per cent. 

Mr. Robinson, in an address at Sheffield, in 1879, (quoted in a note 


to Mr. Levi’s British Commerce, 533,) shows how the inventions of 


Mushet, Krupp, Bessemer, Siemens, and Whitworth have revolution- 
ized the production of steel and cheapened it in all branches every- 
where. 

Twenty-five years ago cast-steel tyre cost 120 shillings per hun- 
dredweight ; now 18 to 25 shillings, Forged-steel cranked axles 
when first introduced cost £15 per hundredweight; now, £3 5s., &c. 

In 1851 Great Britain produced 51,000 tons of steel. In 1878 Bes- 
sewer steel product alone was 800,000 tons, showing how largely the 
capacity of production has increased under the cheaper processes 
which inventive genius has introduced 

This promise of what protection is going to do for low prices is an 
old one. You will find that the little infant, ‘‘ mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms,” is still as greedy, and demands as much of the 
nilk of its mother, protection, as it did forty years ago. When will 
it gain its majority? It was born from the genius of the accom- 
plished statesman of Kentucky (Mr. Clay) in 1816. At the age 
of 66, I suppose it has attained its second childhood, for it certainly 
cannot stand alone even now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the father is already dead ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, all the family, its mothers, and sisters, and 
uncles, and aunts. [Laughter.] But Iam told, ‘‘Oh, what you say 
may be all true; but you do not understand that all this burden is 
what the country has to pay for general prosperity. Free trade will 
ruin any country, it will ruin ours; protection will benefit every 
country and will make ours more prosperous.” 

Let me consider these propositions on principle, and then in the 
light of facts and experience. 

Mr, Chairman, wealth is the child of labor and nature. The brain, 
the brawn, the bone constitute that trinity of human powers at the 
call of whose almost superhuman voice dead nature leaps into life 
tor the service of man. It is when labor weds itself to the objects 
of nature that there spring into being these agencies and these pro- 
ducts for the use, the comfort, and the tastes of man which bless and 
ennoble the human race. Labor is the great wealth-producer., 

Its creative power is such that labor will in not more than four 
years create values equal to all the accreted values of the world. 
Let labor cease and consumption would strip the earth of all its ac- 
cunulations and leave nature childless of a product for man’s use. 

If this be so, it follows that wealth increases— 

|, By increased productiveness of labor. 

%. By economy in saving its products. 

_Let labor stop work or consume all it makes, and the wealth of 
the world would not increase. 

The question of economy does not come into the plan of this dis- 
“ussion, except to say that true civil-service reform in our day must 
take hold of taxation and expenditure and patronage, all effectual 
‘encies to defeat true reform. If taxation is oppressive and partial, 
itrevenues are excessive, thus tempting to large expenditure, and if 
*X\travagance is tolerated, these breed corruption, misrule, and 
- spotism. Let taxation, which is adrain on individual wealth and 
Jusacheck on aggregated wealth, be limited to what is needed for an 
‘conomical administration of the Government, and take no more from 
the means of the many than the Government needs for its public uses, 
and hothing from any man to lavish as bounty on another. 








cient direction as the great source of national wealth. How can 
labor be most efficiently directed ? 

My first proposition is this: each man’s interest is a better guide 
to the efiiciency of his labor than government; because— 

First. His interest and his intentness and exclusiveness of thought 
in respect to it make him, if intelligent, a surer judge than a 
stranger. 

Second. Government must know less of his affairs than he does, 
and may have adverse interests to his own to subserve. 

Third. Social life is too intricate in its character, its relations are 
too infinite, and the laws of its action too subtle for human inter- 
vention. God rules it by laws as fixed, but as inappreciable and 
unmanageable by man, as the winds, the tides, the air, the light, the 
heat, the electric currents which thrill through the material world. 

Take another view: the sum of human products is the fund from 
which all human labor is paid for the supply of human wants. 
Profits and wages, in their largest sense, are drawn from this common 
fund for each and all. The larger this common fund, the less re- 
stricted by interfering action its accumulation; the more free labor 
is left to select its field of operation, the more just and equal will be 
the distribution of the fund, and the larger to each individual man. 

Thus the interest of all is at one with the interest of each, and all 
and eachsufters by the idleness or by the misdirected energy and labor 
of any one bee in the hive of society. All must consume, and all 
therefore should labor most efficiently in order to increase to the 
largest degree the fund for consumption. Nonomnia possumus omnes. 
Each must select the field he is best fitted for in order to the largest 
product. Hence division of labor is a wealth producer. And social 
progress is in each man’s work being exchangeable for every other’s, 
thus each becoming a multiple of the efficiency of all by attending 
to his own work and bartering its results for those of another man. 

Let me use some illustrations used by me on a former occasion. 
There was an old idea among the economists that in all exchanges 
one man must be the loser and the other must be the gainer. I be- 
lieve in the civilized world that is now an exploded doctrine, and 
commerce, in its honest conduct, isregarded as productive of benefit 
to each nation engaged in it. In most exchanges each man is bene- 
fited. 

The question in all these cases is the biblical question, ‘‘ Wherefore 
should we spend our money for that which is not bread and our labor 
for that which satisfieth not?” Why should we put our labor and 
energies into employments that do not yield protit, that do not pay ? 
Why should we do this and then require those who are making profits 
by their employments to contribute to our support ina profitless en- 
terprise? It is in this assignment of each man to that occupation 
which he can do best and with least labor that the triumph of the 
great principle of the division of labor in the increase of wealth of 
all and of each is to be realized in these modern times. 

Take another illustration: a bootmaker can make a pair of boots 
in a day, and a tailor can make a coat ina day; but it would take 
the bootmaker two days to make a coat, and he would botch it at 
that ; and it would take the tailor two days to make a pair of boots. 
Do you not see each gains a day of labor by confining himself to his 
own business and exchanging his product for that of the other? For 
each thus by two days’ labor gets both boots and coat, when each 
would take three days’ labor if he made both for himself. Both make 
a profit, therefore; the one by sticking to his last, and the other by 
sticking to his needle. 

I hold that each man is fitted for his special mission by Providence ; 
there is something each can better do than another; and each local- 
ity and each nation has its special productive capacity and its dis- 
tinct and peculiar forms of industrial development. The tropics are 
fitted for the growth of cotton, sugar, &c.; the northern climes for 
the cereals. Commerce, by exchange of these various products, 
gives to each people all the blessings which God has given to every 
other people for the use of mankind. It is in this interchange be- 
tween man and man that each enjoys the profit of every other’s in- 
dustry; and thus each is enriched by the possession of useful com- 
modities, the productions of every country and every climate, and 
all are made better morally, intellectually, and physically. Each 
draws to himself the special good which others have, by transferring 
what he has to others in exchange; and thus each member of the 
race, as each member of the body, by mutual dependence and ex- 


| change gets all that others have, as if they had been originally his 


own. 

It is in the free commerce of thought that each mind is made larger 
and stronger. ' Neither mind loses, both gain by the exchange. And 
so it is in the interchange of commodities that each nation is made 
richer and greater. No nation loses, both gain by mutual exchanges. 
England cannot grow cotton, except in a hot-house. Under the ex- 
elusive and protective policy of England, in order to supply herself 
with cotton, would be told to raise it in hot-houses! What folly! 
She makes more raw cotton by making cotton manufactures and 
buying cotton with them—ten times, a hundred times more—than 
she possibly could if she were to attempt to raise cotton. In the same 
way we make more cotton manufactures by exchanging our cereals, 
which we make cheapest and best here, than we could by building 
up through artificial means manufactories of cotton in this country. 


I turn back to the increase of productiveness of labor and its effi- | If these manufactures can be made here by natural means, and not 
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by the hot-house policy of high tariffs, it is a healthful and good 
result. I have no objection to this, but only to the forced process, 
against nature, by which it is proposed to bring it about. 

But if gentlemen still insist that it is better for the consumer and 
the producer to be close to each other, I ask are they not so in this 
wonderful age? Look the world over. Steam, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the phonograph, that gives its significant prophecy of our 
solemn account in its perpetuation of every idle word that we may 
speak—all these great improvements indicate, and especially to us in 
America, that we must stretch out our hands to embrace the whole 


human race in the arms of our commerce, trade, and industry; and | 
? , « 


this miserable fallacy (if gentlemen will permit me to use the expres- 
sion without any disrespect) which constricts within its fatal folds the 
limbs of this infant Hercules, that tells us we can and should live 
within ourselves, produce only for ourselves, and hug our self-inter- 
ests to our hearts, steeling them against the sympathies of universal 
intercourse, would dwarf the genius of America, stifle all its noblest 
aspirations, and defeat its destined mission of blessed influence upon 
the progress of human civilization. 

What, then, is true national policy? I answer, as the aggregate 
wealth of a people is the sum of the wealth of its individual mem- 
bers, it must increase with the profitable employment of each member. 
Let each put his energy and labor to what will do most good at least 
cost, that is, will be most valuable with least expenditure of energy, 
labor, and capital; for profit is equal to selanel suai minus cost, 
(which includes capital and labor.) It is obvious if the cost is greater 
than the price of product, profit will be a minus quantity, or a loss ; if 
the cost is equal to the price, profit will be zero ; and it is only when 
the price of the product is greater than the cost in capital and labor 
that there is any profit. 

Now, is it not obvious that to expend energy, labor, and capital on 
what produces no profit is wasted by the individual and is a loss to 
the aggregate national wealth? If each and all put out their effort 
upon profitable occupationsthey getrich, and thenation too. Ifany, 
instead of doing so, engage in profitless occupations, such get poor, 
and the national wealth suffers decrease, for they are not only not 
working-bees in the social hive but drones, consuming what others 
have secured. 

Nobody doubts of this law when applied to any particular nation 
or to the individual man. The man who would insist on making all 
he consumes in order to keep his money at home would be justly de- 
nounced as a fool, and would starve for his pains. Hence the man 
must not only be free to work but free to trade and barter, to ex- 
change his products for those of others, to buy and sell, to sell where he 
can sell for most and buy where he can get most for his own labor pro- 
duct. 
dispose of it. 


assailed in its most precious and divinely vested right when the free- 
dom to buy and sell is denied, as well as when his freedom to take and 
hold the productof his labor. Property is the equivalent of the brain 
and muscle expended in its creation. It is an intensely personal 
right, because it is the fruit of individual energy and skill. 
right to acquire by personal energy, to hold by absolute title, and to 
dispose of freely and without the hinderance of man or of govern- 
ment. To deny this is to deny the liberty of the individual man. 
This is free trade, as a branch, an indispensable branch, of that lib- 
erty of life, of self-use, for self-development, for the well-being and 
for the honor of the man and progress and civilization of the race, 
and for the glory of that God who gave to every man his life and his 
freedom. 

Exchange thus is the necessary adjunct to the efficiency of labor 
in production, whether it be between men or nations. If each was 
compelled to keep all he made, it would ruin him and reduce social 
and international life to stagnation. Its value to the participants 
in it is based on the soundest though most simple philosophy. Each 
can get most for his labor by doing what he can best and with least 
labor do, and exchanging his product with others for what they can 
best and with leastlabordo. Each thus gets most for his labor, each 
thus gains most wealth; and so society will have a larger aggregate 
wealth and a grander development. 

Asacorollary from this proposition I deduce this: that exchanges, 
personal and international, are the best indicia of the measure of 
wealth, because in fair. exchanges each party is benefited, both are 
enriched, and neither is worsted. Exports show an excess of what 
each nation can best and most cheaply do, (that is, with least labor, ) 
and hence exports and imports are the marks of increasing wealth, 
because they spring from the exchange of that which is least valuable 
to each for that which is most valuable. It is thus that commerce 
has enriched all nations engaged in it and that the wealth of a 
nation is marked by the progress of its foreign trade. 

If these views be correct, how in the name of common sense can 
any gentleman maintain that free trade, which is the liberty of a 
man to produce with his brain and his brawn and his bone what- 
ever he chooses, and to hold his earnings against everybody and 
every power on earth, except for the legitimate purposes of govern- 
ment—so to hold it with the right to dispose of it and exchange it 
as he pleases—how is it possible that such a system as this can im- 
poverish any man or any nation? And how is it possible that the 
contrary system, which misdirects the man in the use of his energy, 


The value of property is in its possession and in the power to | 
To retain the power to hold without the right of dis- | 
position is to emasculate the right of property ; and manhood labor is | 


It is the | 











| oflow tariff—of a tariff for revenue only. 
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which restrains him in the disposition and exchange of the products 
of his labor, can be otherwise than like the Chinese shoe of restric- 
eer which actually destroys the very thing it was intended to pro- 
tect 

My distinguished friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, [ Mr. KELLEY, } has used an expression, I believe he quoted 
it from John Stuart Mill, that free trade is a science based on assump- 
tions, 

Mr. KELLEY. 
assumptions.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, my friend would say that the free-trade 
theory is one of the branches of political economy that is based on 
assumptions. 

Mr. KELLEY. My recent article was written to show that, 

Mr. TUCKER. So I understand. My friend has the exclusive 
credit for that article and for all the articles that he produces in that 
direction ; and the world, while it may differ with him, will always 
thank him for the industry and zeal with which he has advocated a 
sause in which he believes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would remark to the gentleman that the article 
is not copyrighted ; if he wants to distribute it in the Lynchburgh 
district it is free to him. (Lonahies.] 

Mr. TUCKER. I will tell my friend that in this matter there isa 
question of exchange and reciprocity ; I will give him my speech to 
distribute in his district. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. And I will be obliged to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, because I intend to buy a good many copies for distribution, 
You will make a better argument for my district than I can, 

Mr. TUCKER. I will be glad to hand it over to your people, 

I come now to the evidences afforded by experience. Let us see 
what is the effect of this free trade and this protective policy, as 
shown by the census reports for 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 

In 1850 there is an estimated true value but no returns of assessed 
values of total wealth. The assessed value would be less. In 1860 
and 1870 there are returns of estimated true values and of assessed 
values. Let me comparethem. In 1880 only the assessed values are 


That ‘political economy is a science based on 


returned : 

1850 : 
Estimated true value 
No assessed value. 


$7, 135, 986, 732 





1860: 
16, 159, 619, 068 
12, 084, 500, 000 

1870: 
SEPIEO GHG WHBDS 6 ide ccs ie iesced cde cccstescetueds Coameaenane 30, 068, 513, 517 


Assessed value 
1880: 


No estimated true value. 
Assessed value 


14, 178, 986, 732 


16, 902, 755, 893 


During the decade from 1850 to 1860 the tariff rates were thus: 
from 1850 to 1856, on all articles paying duty an average of 24 per 
cent.; on all articles dutiable and free an average of 20.4 per cent. 
From 1857 to 1860 the average duty on all dutiable articles was 19 
per cent. ; on all dutiable and free 13.8. This was, therefore, a decade 
And yet wealth increased 
126 per cent. on estimated values, and it would have been no less 
on assessed values had that for 1850 been given. Did free trade 
ruin the country ? 

During the decade from 1860 to 1870 there was, from 1861 to 1865, 
an average duty on allarticles dutiable 37.5, and on all dutiable and 
free 29.3. From 1866 to 1870 average duty on dutiable articles was 
45.41 per cent., and in all 36.57 per cent. This was a tariff with 
nearly double duties. It was high tariff, protective almost to pro- 
hibition on many articles. Wealth increased on estimated values 
87 per cent. only, and on assessed values only 16 per cent. Did pro- 
tection make wealth grow and the country prosper ? 

From 1870 to 1880, after the waste of war, the average duty was, 
from 1870 to 1872, from 1873 to 1877, and from 1877 to 1880, respect- 
ively, as follows: On all dutiable articles 45.41 per cent., 41.50 per 
cent., and 43.64 per cent., and on all dut‘able and free 36.57 per cent., 
28.48 per cent., and 29.57 per cent. And yet wealth increased only 
20 per cent. Did high protection prosper the country and make its 
wealth increase ? 

These three decades tell the story. Wealth and prosperity leaped 
forward in splendid progress during what gentlemen call the free- 
trade decade, from 1450 to 1860, and was checked from 1860 to 1880 
under protection. In the one decade of free trade the aggregate 1n- 
crease was greater than in the two decades of high protection. Let 
the facts guide the verdict of the people. . 

But gentlemen will ask, how was it as to manufactures and agri- 
culture? I will answer. From 1850 to 1860 (the revenue-tarifl 
period, or, as the gentlemen please to call it, the free-trade era, and 
during the last three years under a great reduction of tariff duties) 
the capital in manufactures increased from $533,245,351 to $1,009,- 
855,715, or 90 per cent ; the products of manufactures increased from 
$1,019,106,616 to $1,885,861,676, or 86 per cent.; the profits from 
$227,227,330, or 42 per cent. on capital invested, to $475,377,618, or 
47 per cent. on capital. Did free trade destroy manufactures and 
ruin them? 
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But gentlemen will ask, how as to the special manufactures? 1 
auswer: The pig-iron product increased from 1830 to 1840 (when the 
tariff on pig-iron fell from $14 r? ton to $11.20) 90 per cent. ; from 
1840 to 1850 (when the duty fell from $11.20 to 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem) the product increased 79 per cent.; from 1850 to 1860 (when 
it fell to 24 per cent.) the product increased over 50 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1860 capital in pig-iron increased nearly 50 per cent. ; 
product over 50 per cent. In bar, sheet, and railroad iron capital 
increased over 45 per cent., products over 100 per cent., and profits 
rose from 18 per cent. on capital to 30 per cent. Steel products 
increased from $172,080 in 1850 to $1,778,240 in 1860, or tenfold. Did 
free trade ruin iron and steel manufacturers? 

Take cotton goods: 

In the same decade capital increased 29.6 per cent. ; products nearly 
20 per cent., and profits rose from 13} per cent. to 45 per cent. 

Take woolen and worsted goods: 

In the same decade capital increased 18 per cent., products 41 per 
cent., and profits rose from 43 per cent. to nearly 50 per cent. 

In view of these facts I again ask, did free trade ruin our manu- 
facturing industries? 

Now let me turn to agriculture: 

During the same decade the value of farms increased over 100 per 
cent., product of wheat 73 per cent., Indian corn over 40 per cent., 
cotton nearly 120 per cent., tobacco over 100 per cent., and live stock 
100 per cent; farming implements 63 per cent. 

[call special attention to the fact that these two great industries 

seem to advance hand in hand and with equal step under a tariff 
for revenue only Population increased about 33 per cent., and agri- 
culture and manufactures increased in a larger ratio; the country 
advanced in wealth, and all its industries were healthful and pros- 
eTouUs, 
: But gentlemen will say under the protective system manufactures 
advanced more rapidly. I shall take account of that, and call special 
attention to it, because while manufactures, under the system of 
hounties they received, greatly advanced, agriculture, which paid 
them, fell back in the equal progress it had shown in the previous 
decade. 

Comparing the decade from 1850 to 1860 with that from 1860 to 
1870 as to general results tor manufactures and agriculture, and call- 


ing, for brevity, the one free trade and the other protection, I pre- | 


sent this result: 
Capital in manufactures increased during free trade 90 per cent., 


during protection 110 per cent. ; productsof manufactories increased | 


during free trade 86 percent., during protection 125 per cent. ; profits 
of manufactories increased during free trade 47 per cent., during 
protection 90 per cent. 

This was a bloated prosperity. But whence derived? 

Comparing the progress of agriculture during the same periods, we 
tind: values of farms increased during free trade over 100 per cent., 
during protection 40 per cent.; wheat increased during free trade 
73 per cent., during protection 60 per cent.; Indian corn increased 
during free trade over 40 per cent., decreased during protection 9 
per cent. ; cotton increased during free trade nearly 120 per cent., 
during protection decreased over 40 per cent.; tobacco increased 
during free trade over 100 per cent., during protection decreased 
over 60 per cent.; live stock increased during free trade 100 per 
cent., during protection increased over 40 per cent. ; farming imple- 


ments increased during free trade 63 per cent., during protection m- 
creased over 36 per cent.; wool increased during free trade 15 per 
cent., during protection increased over 66 per cent. 

This appalling difference between the growth of manufactures and 
| agriculture in the two decades tells the sad story (even-allowing for 
| the wastes of war, which devastated the agricultural South more than 
the North) that under free trade both were prosperous and neither 
preyed upon the other; but that protection meant license to the bounty 
| receivers to plunder and leaving defenseless and unprotected the 
bounty payers to the enormous exactions of the privileged classes. 

These facts establish that free trade does not retard but helps 
manufactures in a healthful development, making its growth steady 
and natural, while protection increases that growth to abnormal pro- 
portions, acquired by feeding upon, and thus impoverishing, all the 
other great industries of the country. The facts prove that free 
trade did not destroy but promoted the growth of manufactures, and, 

by forbidding their plunder of other industries, benefited each and 
| ail, and gave to our country an era of peace, plenty, and pros- 
| perity. 

But I take another basis of comparison. I have shown that ex- 
ports and imports of a country are the indicia of its progress in 
wealth, because based on the production cheaply (that is, with less 
expenditure of labor relatively than can be done in the country to 
which exports go) of certain products which, as exports, are ex- 
changed for what others produce more cheaply than we can do, and 
come to us as imports. This cheapness of product depends on the 
| relative plenty and accessibility of natural resources, (a better phrase 
than raw material,) the efficiency and supply of labor, and the other 
conditions which make production easy, and on the costs of trans- 
portation from the point of production or supply to that of consump 
tion or demand. 

We have, for example, cheap land, easy and cheap culture, though 
dear labor. England and Europe have dear land, expensive and 
difficult culture, though cheaper labor. We make bread and cotton, 
| &c., cheaper than Europecan. The ratio of product to cost is much 

larger bere than there. 

In manufactures we have dear capital and dear labor. Europe 
has cheap capital and cheap labor. The ratio of product to cost is 
larger there than here. 

These are just the conditions of a fair exchange, which is not only 
no robbery by either, but a profit to both. Free trade invites it ; 
protection forbids it. 

The more of it the better for the nation achieving the result. It 
is all the time bartering things cheap to it for things dear to it, and 
that means profit. The nation which insists on production at heavy 
cost, when it can get the product at less cost, is bound to remain 
poor comparatively, as the man who does it is on the high road to 
the poor-house. 

Now, what has been the result of free trade and protection on the 
export and import trade of the United States. 

I give a table of exports and imports during various periods, with 
the average duty on dutiable articles, and average duty on all, and 
see when the free list was increased over $100,000,000, (which was 
partial free trade,) in Angust, 1872, how the average duty on all 
articles fell and trade leaped forward. No better barometer of pro- 
| gress can be used than this table, looking to the population of each 
| period : 





Average duty— 





verage i 

te —| Exports. Imports. Total. an ioe 
On all. On dutiable. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

1683 to LOGB: .c'o0d chbaks ceecdus ambi ak dei es bhitdes dutseh idewa 39.1 32. 2 $56, 697, 347 00 $62, 669, 841 00 $119, 367, 188 00 11, 000, 006 
SEES TD SANs susie agli tiiaeaaner dn smnsinli aati abditiaicteinntins etn tons keine irate 21 15.5 96, 782, 810 00 114, 399, 434 00 211, 182, 244 00 15, 000, 000 
MEE BO SON. 2.4% dgmh ainda oh baetinaa uc aks nit ces cen wee 32. 4 25. 2 94, 737, 657 00 91, 851, 044 00 186, 588, 701 00 19, 000, 000 
MORN WO TODD. onc cack Cecke cous sec eee eee ban beeen wenanh ! 24 20. 4 196, 497, 454 00 202, 195, 714 00 398, 693, 168 00 23, 000, 000 
LEST GO: BODB. fi ies cas Beats acne Samer aWaeUeesebas ree dieek 19 13.8 335, 456, 750 00 340, 436, 954 00 675, 893, 704 00 28, 000, 000 
LO I I oi ie acti cacti cen ha hig Die ies hin tte hs ct 37.5 29. 3 225, 384, 319 00 251, 290, 155 00 476, 674, 474 00 33, 000, 000 
SONU EI i ae TR le ee 45. 41 36. 57 ; 408, 412, 288 00 450, 244, 269 00 858, 656, 557 00 37, 000, 000 
LEE WS TO Ed aevanes tee ag heaeae nest rkmaee sup nate ages vavenenen 41. 50 | 28. 88 586, 392, 328 00 576, 036, 626 00 | *1, 166, 428, 954 00 43, 000, 000 
IOV Ub OGE. : 55 os ise acme hue e cakes oe ba cele Oeied oe oe eben 43. 64 29. 57 785, 830, 302 00 538, 963, 390 35 1, 324, 793, 692 35 | 48, 000, 000 


* Increase nearly all free goods. 


Of course the great fall in trade during the war and its revival 
alter it and the extraordinary demand for breadstufts since 1878 will 
be taken to modify the results presented by this table, but it shows 
ih any two consecutive periods the point on which I am insisting 
very lnpressively, that the more free the trade, the larger and the 
ore restricted, the smaller the sum of exports and imports. 

Now, let me illustrate the effects of these systems by Great Britain. 
If free trade ruins and protection advances, this will afford evidences 
ofit. In 1846 Great Britain abandoned the protective policy, and in 
I“49~50 entered on the policy of free trade, not by abrogating her 
tariff, but by laying it for revenue. Her corn laws were repealed ; 
her navigation laws were annulled; she entered the world’s lists as 
“carrier, and invited all to her own. Did ruin follow? I do not 
iean to maintain that all that has tollowed is the beneticent result 
of free trade. I deny your proposition that free trade ruins a coun- 


try because Great Britain has flourished under it. My argument 
neednot insist that free trade is the cause of her prosperity, but only 
that it does not bring ruin. 

I start with coal, the light giver on the march of national progress. 
If this is the test, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] says, 
how isit with Great Britain? One hundred yearsago the product was 
6,000,000 tons. In 1878 she made 133,000,000, and exported coal val- 
ued at £7,330,000. The United States produce and consume about 
70,000,000 tons. Great Britain makes over 6,000,000 tons of pig- 
iron, (fourfold the product of the United States, ) valued at $12.50 per 
ton. Comparing 1828 with 1878, she exports four times as many 
cotton goods, fifteen times more of iron and steel—$90,000,000 in L878— 
three times more of woolens, &c. The total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom was £172,132,716 in 1840; £208,210,145 in 1850, just 
after free trade started. It rose in 1860 to £375,052,224; to £547,- 
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337,000 in 1870; and to £697,644,030 in 1880, or nearly three and a 
half billions of dollars. This doubles our foreign trade. Great Brit- 
ain has 34,000,000 of people; we have 50,000,000. In 1849, before the 


repeal of her navigation laws, her tonnage was 3,096,342; in 1861, | 


4,359,695 ; in 1871, 5,761,608 ; in 1880,6,344,577. She has doubled her 
tonnage under thirty years of free navigation laws. 

Look at the United States. 

From 1850 to 1860, the free-trade era, their tonnage advanced from 
2,562,084 to 5,539,813 tons. Under the protective policy, it fell to 
1,517,000 in 1875, and still to 1,353,000 in 1880. 


‘rance hi -advance : i 5 3 in 18 | : : ; 
France has only advanced from 688,000 tons in 1851 to 932,000 in 1880. | , suspect there are many persons in this meeting who have not the least idea of 


Does free trade destroy shipping? Does protection advance it? 
If so, why does free-trade England outstrip protective France and 
the United States? 

Population has increased in the United Kingdom frem 27,523,694 
in 1850, to 34,788,814 in 1881, over 25 per cent. Yet pauperism has 
declined 11 per cent., crime nearly one-third, and school attendance 
has advanced from 271,126 te 3,155,534. Wealth has increased from 
£3,800,000,000 in 1843, to £8,500,000,000 in 1875, or 125 per cent., 
while population has increased only 28 per cent. 

And how has free trade affected the laboring classes? I will only 
speak of its general effects, relatively between Great Britain and 
countries on the continent of Europe. 

The following table will show how much better labor is paid in 
free-trade England than in Germany and France where the protect- 
ive policy prevails: 


Statement showing the weekly rates of wages in the several countries, com- 
piled from the consular reports. 


a a mm | ved 
eae i(eia/gia].ig 
Occupations. o E = fl & = 
7s 2 & °o | 3s a 
Sa = =~ o | _ 
i 1 
Agricultural laborers : | 
Men, without board or lodging -.........-.|......|.-----.$3 15 $2 87 $3 50 $3 60 
Men, with board and lodging. ........ ......]......|.-...- 136,148/180 2 60 
Women, without board orlodging...........|...... ....-- 10 | 1 08 155, 180 
Women, with board and lodging...........|..0...!...---|..se.- 75) 6) 115 
House-building trades: ' | | 
sricklayers...... oats ChEeeNereheer ses -cos Oe OO |...--- 400/ 360/345 812 
Carpenters and joiners.........-....--- 540 $425 542/'400/418 8 25 
CRO TIOOED nv ccceccccceneccccescopenseveses DOD teccenn lessen 13 65 | 3 95 7 25 
ND i nines vo cndsecscpccswowsecctcnsncnses 600 445 500)430/400 8 16 
PE nn iiniensccpensccretnsanesseusns os eee 420/415 90 | 392|460 7 25 
PRED n0%one cnbbewopeeten <scecsasureene BGS lecocsalsnsues 380/435, 810 
POD é 5ndnbbisgiee oh ¥eaws panchneeeseesh 6 00 |....-. 5 50 | 360 | 390) 7 75 
ink 04.65 dendaek bub assictsiesnsensseclenéimelstiads|pekens | 400 3 90 7 90 
General trades : 
ci tast wed anskdtehss dnceorun pastevodd 440 425 555 3 50 3 90 6 50 
I nnn khs a ae gd anoven omens see 440 390 545/355'394 812 
SND Sob ince thas c0 beeen seedsssconsslsecune 3 72 | 4 85 | 3 82 | 3 90 7 83 
PRPTORROOED 2000 ccc cas ponebssccécen sees slcocses 9D fiicsise < /}320;549 7 40 
PD: concanndepsteshdbdcknbesinsn ene 450/450 5421/38 1420 723 
SN ca a na< canna oeesdenaonben nn i see 600|397,495, 770 
SSIES Be nciennbapsccsdtenecepscbadess ohs- Liens 410 700/330/435, 7 30 
CNG oan nncccdca ves en sens c40snbalenaoes 366 }...... 330|/390 7 40 
CR Sa canewcsdvecsaciep ones i+tttens =iebiibnanee 385 463 | 400 | 3 90 8 00 
MGTBVOES « oicsccccc-socesscoenccvececsecvslenssaclesoescloesaes }400; 400, 972 
ing bb ban samade nin ous ebe canes cnaen 385 540) 325/350; 7 20 
PR NONND oven ckence ccc ds cusansevtostsosiemesen oO i... /}330'495)| 7 50 


But not only is labor better paid in Great Britain than on the 
continent of Europe, but its bread and meat, its sugar and rice, its 
blankets and flannels, and other clothing; its iron and steel, its 
glass and pottery, are untaxed. The following table shows how in- 
creased is the annual average consumption, per capita, by the peo- 
ple, under free trade: 


aid = ‘ 
Articles. 1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1878, 
Rs occvanccussennsaeneaeeaee pounds 01 1.41 1, 27 1. 98 12. 60 
NE os cn nxs edengeauskabeeren pounds. 1.05 1.30 3.26) 4.15 5. 82 
RENO. ponnitnwd ba tine wa penne pounds. . 92 1.38 2. 24 ee 
Came, Wael, G0 5 ann ssensas pounds.| 42.47 81.76 118.86 | 124.39 sie 
EL cnc onpiabeds sanvenneee pounds.| 15.20 24.79 33.11 41. 93 48. 56 
Deis deacnkdatswn waGusswaene pounds 1. 22 1. 86 2.67; 3.81 4. 66 
SUD spankin tacaedeedetee pounds . 86 1. 00 1.22) 1.34 1.45 
ER cnshdevewieseesbacakesecen pounds. DE Seseuccelavaesndsthenctoo 7. 50 


John Bright, one of the great men of England and of this age, in 
a recent speech before workingmen in England, spoke as follows; 
and this testimony is very strong, becausereliable. He was comparing 
wages in 1840 with present wages in Great Britain, before and since 
free trade, and in a country where population has increased and is 
crowded beyond anything we know of in this country: 


There, according to his statement, was an actual doubling of the wages of the 
laborers in Lord Beaconsfield’s own county of Buckingham. Perhaps some of you 
may recollect a letter which was published almost immediately after Lord Beacons- 
field's death, which he wrote to a gentleman who had sent him a book about the 
condition of the population in the southwestern counties of England, and Lord 
Beaconstield said he thought he underrated the improvement in the condition of 
the farm laborers ; that according to his opinion the rise in the wages of the farm 
laborers had been at least 40 per cent. ; 
to 4s. per week. 
of farm laborers, taking into account the hours w 
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lars, are doubled since the free-trade policy was established. [Hear! Hear! 

Now, take the other class of men. I walked down from the Reform Club through 
the park to the House of Commons one day in the past summer, three or four 
months ago, and a man—an intelligent, respectable-looking workingman—joined 
me and addressed me by name. I asked him how he kuew me. He knew me be. 
cause, he said, ‘‘ I have been a good deal in Birmingham, and have attended your 
meetings there, and so I know you very well.” (Laughter and cheers.] I talked 
to him a little about his business. He said he was then getting 7s. 6d. a day as a 
bricksetter, and, he added, ‘formerly I used to work for 4s.a day.” There is 
jump. From 4s. to 7s. 6d. is a considerable leap. 


ADVANCE OF WAGES IN THE COTTON TRADE. 
Now, I should like to tell you of something that has happened nearer home, for 


the actual increase of wages that has taken place among the factory operatives in 
this neighborhood during the last forty years. I was looking the other day at one 
of our wages books for 1840 and 1841. I will tell you what I found in it and what 
I find in our wages book now. The figures are taken over an average of two 
months at that time and over an average of two months now, and therefore are aq 
fair statement of what happened then and what happens to-day. Many persons 
here know, of course, all about the interior of a cotton factory, and therefore [ 
shall speak as if we were in a mill and looking over the different people at work. 
I find that in 1839 the throstle piercers—I need not explain who they are—were re. 
ceiving 8s. a week, and they were working twelve hours a day. I find that now 
the same class of hands are receiving 13s. a week at ten hoursa day. If the 

worked for twelve hours, and were paid at the same rate, it would be 16s. a week 

or exactly double what they received in 1839, 1840, and 1841. [Cheers.] The 
young women who worked at the drawing frames at that time had 7s. 6d. a week - 
they have now 15s., and that is without reckoning the fact that they are working 
two hours a day less. The rovers and slubbers got 8s. a week then, and they are 
getting 14s. aweeknow. The doffers, {laughter,] are considered a class whose wits 
are a little too sharp—{laughter]—and are sometimes not very manageable. They 
used to have 5s. 6d. a week, and they now have 9s. 6d. The warpers in those days, 
as far as my recollection serves me—I am speaking of our own business—were al] 
women. They earned on the average of the two months 17s. 6d. a week. The 
warpers now are all men, and they have earned in the two months an average of 
35s. 6d. a week. [Cheers.] Well at that time we had a very clever man as black- 
smith, whom I used to like to see strike the sparks off; his wages were 22s. a week. 
Well, our blacksmith now has wages of 34s. a week, and that only for factory time, 


| which is ten hours, whereas the man of 22s. a week worked the then factory time, 


which was twelve hours. Now, you see the enormous change to the people in these 
factories. They havetwo hours leisure which they had not before, and their wages 
are nearly double. 

* - * + * » * 


I think it is impossible to account for this extraerdinary improvement in the 
wages of agricultural laborers, of bricksetters and carpenters, and all your factory 
operatives, and all your mechanics, upon any other theory than this. that the new 
policy with regard to trade, which has made your trade fourfold, has been the cause 
which has made this stupendous and unimagined improvement in the condition of 
the people. [Cheers.] 

And after speaking of the increase of population, he adds this 
piquant sentence: 

And yet, with all that increase of population, you have had the demand for labor 
more steady, employment better paid, the time of labor shorter. The man must 
be absolutely blind, or worse than blind, who cannot see and will not acknowl. 
edge that the great mass of the people, in physical condition, are enormously 
better off than they were forty years ago. 

Mr. Leone Levi, to whose works Iam indebted for much of the sta- 
tistical matter already given in his History of British Commerce, 
(1880, ) pages 506, 507, sustains the testimony of John Bright by detailed 
statement of wages paid to laborers. 

Without going into a tabular statement, I will say that in agricult- 
ure wages have since 1862 increased fully 25 per cent.; to seamen, 
from 30 to 40 per cent.; in building trades, from 1853 to this time, 
from 60 to 80 per cent.; in cotton manufactories, an average of over 
50 per cent. 

Does free trade ruin England? Does it starve labor? Does it 
give it pauper wages? It has prospered England. It has fed and 
clothed and educated her poor. It has increased the wages of the 
laborer, and cheapened everything he buys with them. Great Brit- 
ain isa noble monumental evidence that the policy of free trade does 
not ruin but advances all classes and the whole society in Wealth 
and prosperity. 


Mr. MILLS. ‘The incomes of the poor deposited in savings-banks 


| have increased. 


Mr. TUCKER. Yes; that is an additional proof that the laboring 
classes of England are prospering under her free-trade policy, and 
not wretched because they are not protected by a tariff. ; 

If I am still asked by gentlemen for the experience of the worldin 
reference to free trade, I answer further: I challenge your attention 
on this point. Look at the American Union. What is the law of 
this American Union of free States? Free trade between all the mem- 
bers composing it. Is there any man here who will advocate a sys- 
tem of custom-houses between the States of this Union ? Why not? 
If protection isa benefit, if it enriches each commonwealth that estab- 
lishes it, why not establish it among the States in order to their 
growth in wealth? Is the Unionafailure? Is it ablunder? Does 
it fail because of its original intent to break down custom-houses 
and establish free trade between the States ? ; 

Here is another dilemma for gentlemen who support the protective 
principle: either the Union is a failure, or free trade is a blessing and 
protection a curse. Am I to be told that so long as Canada is not 4 
part of the United States she is enriched by having a protective policy, 


| and so are we by our protective policy as against her produets ; and if 


we should happen to annex Canada to the American Union it would 
be acurse to both, because necessarily protection would then end and 
free trade would begin? There is a dilemma on which you must 


- . | decide, and you can take again either horn of it. 
that is 10s. of wages per week had risen | decid oe \ s ’ = 
I believe, indeed, that in many nae of the country the wages | 

t1ich they work and all particu 


Is there a man who believes such a thing? But you will say — 
is a question between nationalities; we are different people, wit 
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different interests. Butd put to you a politico-economic question, 
and ask, if the United States and Canada should be brought under 
one form of government would not both be benefited by free trade ? 
If they would not be benefited by free trade, then why longer per- 
mit it between the States alreadyin the Union? And yet my learned 
friends upon the other side, and the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, who 
will close this debate, will insist that this argument has no bearing 
pecause of the different interests of the two countries. But I speak 
of this as a politico-economical question, and our friends argue that, 
irrespective of international relations, the protective policy enriches, 
and free trade ruins a country. But how can this be if the States 
of this Union are prosperous by reason of free trade? And if free 
trade is ruinous to each and protection would prosper all, then is 
the Union a curse and not a blessing. But would not Canada and 
the United States both be benefited by her admission into the Union ? 
If so, both would be blessed by abandoning protection and adopting 
free trade. How, then, can the argument of the gentleman be sound, 
or otherwise than a fatal fallacy ? 

So much for facts and experience, as well as sound philosophy, as 
to the two lines of policy. I have thus far been on the defensive in 
part; I now assume the aggressive. I arraign this existing tariff 
because it taxes not only classes for the benefit of manufacturers but 
it taxes the many for the benefit of the few. In 1870, of all engaged 
in industries—12,505,923—there were: agriculturists about 48 per 
cent.; professions, trade and transportation proper, about 30 per 
cent.; and manufacturers and miners about 22 per cent. Eliminat- 
ing from the latter those clearly not protected, (as the blacksmiths, 
the carpenters, butchers, plasterers, tailors, bakers, &c., all of whom 
pay duties on their tools of trade, as well as on all they use,) and 
there was not more than 1,500,000 within the privileged classes pro- 
tected. That is about 12 per cent. of all. The percentage is no 
greater now; and yet to uphold the business and enhance the profits 
and wages of twelve men in a hundred the eighty-eight are to pay 
tribute. Is not this taxing the many for the few? 

Again, I charge that this tariff is a tax on one section for the benefit 
of another—on all the States for the advantage of a few States. It 
enriches the favored States at the expense of all. There are burden- 
bearing States and bounty-receiving States. It is not only a tax on 
one class for the benefit of another, but on many States for the advan- 
tage of a few. 

In 1870, of all the products of manufactures Pennsylvania pro- 
duced one-sixth and had 20 per cent. of all the capital invested. 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, six States, had two-thirds of the whole capital. 

In 1880, of all capital in iron and steel industries Pennsylvania has 
46 per cent. Five States have 75 percent. of all. In Bessemer steel 
five States have 964 per cent., of which Pennsylvania has nearly 50 
per cent. 

In the iron and steel trade the annexed table shows the distribu- 


tion between the grand divisions of the country in the census year 
1800: 
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Pacific States and Ter- | 
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311,194) 31,490; 1, 574, 738 


Total United States.) 1, 005| 230, 971, 884/140, 978) 55, 476, 785/7, 265, 140| 296, 557, 685 
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If this system transfers bounties from the mass to privileged classes, 
and these last are congregated in a few States, wealth will not only 
flow in a steady torrent from all sections to the favored one, but from 
all classes to those of privilege, who are fed with the bounties the 
mass are forced by law to pay. 

But this is not all. This present tariff taxes the poor at a heavier 
ratio than the rich, by taxing luxuries more lightly than necessa- 
re, and lays a higher duty on the cheaper goods bought by the poor 
than on the higher goods bought by the rich. 

Diamonds pay 10 per cent., or 25 per cent. if set in gold; blankets 
Pay «0 to 100 per cent.—the highest-priced ones 70 per cent., a low- 
Priced one 98 per cent. ; balmorals, 66 per cent. if high-priced, 85 
per cent, if low-priced ; flannels worth not over 40 cents a pound 
bay 99 per cent., if over 80 cents, 61 per cent. ; hosiery not over 80 
Cents, ‘Y per cent., over that 55 per cent. ; hats not over 80 cents, 96 
- vent., over 80 cents, 58 per cent. ; shirts, drawers, &c., under 80 | 
nts, 100 per cent., over, 67 per cent. So as to cottons and carpets 


an — 7 a2 : a 
mi = r woolen goods. Chains, trace, halter, and fence, 51 to 58 
eT cent, ; 
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Pl a finer species, 35 per cent. 
By — and all farming and mechanic tools of steel are 45 per cent. 
“ '€ specific duties on brandy and spirits, all at $2 per gallon, the 





“rer spirits pay the same tax as the expensive brandy. ‘Thus 


brandy pays only 85 per cent. while spirits from grain pay 322 per 
cent. and wines and champagne only 44 to 49 per cent. 
rule prevails as to cigars. 

So in the internal-revenue system. The cigars which cost $250 
per thousand pay no more than those worth $50. The poor in this 
way, if the process was applied to horses, would pay as much on a 
$50 cart-horse as Mr. Lorillard would pay on the $20,000 racer. 

Is it not obvious that this is not only unjust, but tends to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer ? 

And this is the natural effect of specific duties. The ad valorem 
where it can be adopted, and so as to avoid frauds in the revenue, is 


The same 


most fair, because it proportions tax to ability, and to the value of 


the thing taxed. 

I cannot go fully into the injurious effect which the tariff has on 
the agricultural people, as they are the chief export producers. 
They furnish 82 per cent. of all our exports. These must be directly 
or indirectly paid for by imports. 

Who is our best customer? Who buys most of our breadstuffs, 
cotton, meat, and even manufactures exported? Great Britain, out 
of $883,915,947 of total exports, took $481,135,078. We took of her 
only $174,493,738. She took of us in excess of what we took of her 
$306,641,340. 

On the other hand, with countries on these twin continents of 
North and South America and the West Indies, including Cuba, 
Hayti, &c., we reverse the case. Our excess of imports over our 
exports is $120,000,000. With China, Japan, and the East Indies the 
balance against us is over $50,000,000, 

Now, see how it is with Great Britain. In 1880 she had a balance 
in her favor with South America, including West Indies, of $35,000,000. 
We exported to these, our neighbors, only $54,358,789, while Great 
Britain exported $123,761,060, or more than double our exports. 

It is obvious that we pay South America our balance by drafts on 
England, and she pays them by sending her goods to South America. 

What can be done to improve our trade with South America, to 
enable us to pay our balance to her with our exports without draw- 
ing on England? Why can England sell cottons to Brazil and other 
American countries to the extent of $15,440,470, while we only sell 
$3,415,455 ? 

Manufacturers must look to the foreign markets, especially on this 
American continent; must cease to live only on the home markets, 
and prepare to enter the foreign lists for their real triumph. Why 
should we not succeed? We have cotton grown at the door of the 
factory ; iron, coal, and other materials in abundance and accessible ; 
we have the most efficient labor, and what cramps us? Duties on 
raw materials, duties on the supplies for labor, duties on machinery, 
duties on tools and implements of trade, mechanic arts, and agri- 
culture, duties on ship-building, restraints on ship-buying, heavy 
freights, which the consul at Nassau says makes Americaniron goods 
cost nearly as much for carriage as British; which are four times as 
far away. 

Strike off the fetters which constrain and cramp industrial enter- 
prise; open our products to cheap freights; make production less 
costly by removing tax on materials and the instruments of produc- 
tion, and we will rapidly, by devoting our energies to what we 
are best fitted for, realize a growing trade in manufactures, which 
will increase our wealth, diversify healthily our industries, and be 
a blessing to all and an oppressive burden on none, 

One thing is certain: for a long period our great exports must be 
of food and the raw material for clothing. Great Britain takes more 
than 50 per cent. of our exports. She took of food in 1880 over 
$150,000,000. This will increase with removal of restrictions. The 
great agricultural interest cannot allow our best market to be closed 
by closing our ports to the products of England. By opening our 
market to her we open her market to us. 

Thus it is that free trade must help the growers of cotton and the 
cereals the products of the beef and the pork and of other farm 
products. Agriculture finds her market for $784,755,413 of her pro- 
ducts abroad, of which she gets $481,135,078 into Great Britain and 
Ireland. Close our ports by prohibitory tariffs, and nearly a billion 
of products would rot on the farms of America. If so, is it not clear 
that to the extent you restrict our foreign market you cramp the 
farming producer, and to the extent you expand it you benefit him. 

What answer can be made to this array of facts and reason against 
the protective policy ? 

The agriculturist is told, “We give you a home market.” 
said we consume more of agricultural products than we export. This 
is true as to breadstuffs; not as to cotton. The mills of Great Brit- 
ain consumed an average for the years 1877, 1878, 1879 of 1,220,000,000 
pounds; our mills only 724,800,000 in 1880. It is not what we con- 
sume, but what we cannot consume. The real question is, can we 
consume all agriculture can produce? Clearly not. The excess of 
agricultural production over home consumption is increasing, and is 
bound to increase more andmore. If shut out from foreign markets 
our wheat and corn will be valueless, and may be used for fuel, as 
they will be useless for food. 

The economic law is this: When a country produces anything in 
excess of its consumption, its price will depend on and be regulated 
by foreign demand, and the home buyer will pay no more than, but 
must pay as much as, the foreign market offers. 
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This is a full answer to the home-market argument. The farmer's 
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price for all his crop depends on foreign demand for his surplus, and | 


not on the home consumption. 

And this answers that other taunt, that wheat and corn, &c. are 
protected by the tariff. Protection never helps an article made in 
excess of home consumption and which must in large part be for 
export; for no matter what the duty on such an article, the price will 
never be offered in the home market beyond what the home buyer 
knows the home producer must take for his excess from the foreign 
buyer. 

But the great and bold argument against free trade is that we need 
to protect our capital and labor, which are dear, from the products of 
foreign capital and labor, which are cheap. And then the corollary 


is jumped at that otherwise our labor would fall to the rates of the | 


pauper labor of other lands. 
The corollary does not follow from the main proposition. 
myself to the manufacturer. 


I address 


You wish protection for your product against the competing foreign | 
« Se Se £ 


Why? Because to make it you have to pay high wages, and 
The danger is there- 


product. 
you need to be compensated for having to do so. 
fore not tothe wage man, but to you. 
what he can get elsewhere he will go elsewhere and leave you. To 
keep him you must give him what the market price of labor requires. 
And if you pay high wages and get a price for your product only 
equal to the cost of the low-wage product from abroad you will get 
back in your price only the pauper wage, when you have paid the 
laborer the high wage. Thus you are crying for help for yourself, 
and not for the laborer. 

There is no danger of pauper wages here. It is because no man 
will take them, that capital which has to pay the high wages de- 
mands a bounty to enable him, after paying for labor at the high 
rate of wages, to get a profit besides on his investment. Protection 
is to help him to make profit, though compelled to pay high wages. 
The laborer is above the need of pretection by Government; he is 
protected by natural causes, which are tnuependent of all tariff or 
free-trade policies. What arethese? The price of labor depends on 
two things: 

First. Its supply. 

Second. The demand for it, which includes the opportunity of the 


laborer for better results by independent operations if not employed | 


as a subordinate laborer by capital. 

The first is greatly in his favor. We have plenty of elbow-room ; 
the supply is limited compared with the glutted labor markets of the 
Old World; capital cannot grind labor down to a low wage by its 
crowded demand for employment. 

The second is the great lever of labor in our country. The de- 
mand is active for new employment constantly opening in this 
infinitely fruitful land for the development of great industrial enter- 
prises. 

But the chief thing is the opportunity to better himself, which the 
laborer has by making his independent strike for a home in the new 
Territories. The strike for wages in Europe or Asia is the outburst 
of despair; in America it is the bold demand of hope and faith in 
the future which beckons him to the West and South. Labor in the 
Old World knows it must starve or work at the wages which capital 
otters; in the New World it knows it need not starve while the 
heaven-blessed West offers food, and shelter, and raiment in abund- 
ance to him who will reach out his hand to receive them. 

If, therefore, capital will not give the high wages an American 
laborer demands, he can refuse to work, and go West or South, and 
command the wages which he has demanded and which was refused. 


If you do not pay the laborer | 





— 
pay more than in Great Britain where the day may be only nine hours’ 
work. 

But there is another element: comparing two workmen, what j 
the efficiency of their respective labor? Does one do more in a siven 
time than the other? Do you pay by the time, the hours employed. 
or according to the work done? For example, an American, it jg 


claimed, can do 50 per cent. more than an English laborer, If you 
only pay 50 per cent. more wages than in Great Britain your wages are 


no higher than theirs for the actual work done. In 1850 each hand 
in the iron industry produced $640 of the total production; in 1960 
$1,310; in 1870, $2,672; in 1880, $2,103. Yet wages were not paid in 
the increasing ratio of the product per hand. 

But there is a deeper question still. I must content myself with 
suggesting the line of thought, rather than attempt to develop it 

In all industries capital and labor are partners. What share of the 
product is each entitled to? Taking material from gross product 
what part of the difference, which is the value created by the part. 
ners, should labor have? what should capital have ? : 

In Bessemer steel product $10,000 of capital gets as much as four- 
teen men. That 1s, each man is valued as the equivalent of $710! 

Is that your valuation of a white freeman or of a freed African ? 
A slave was valued at double that amount. ; 

Take another view. Capital is the saved wages of labor—labor of 
brain or brawn. 


A manufacturer can hire $1,000 for $60 per year. Why should that 


| $1,000 hired for $60 get more than a man out of the jointly earned 


product ? 

Again, capital at 6 per cent. doubles in sixteen years, or at com- 
pound interest in eleven. 

Labor, (in which I comprise brain labor as well as that of mus- 
cle and nerve,) produces in four years the totality of wealth now 


| existing ; that is, labor doubles all accreted capital in four years at 


| hands employed were 140,978. 


Labor, if every factory in the land were closed, would therefore still | 


be employed at high wages. Its wages do not depend on the fac- 
tories. The prairies of the welcoming West, the lands of the sunny 
South, will give him ample wages. He ne@d not demand at this 
Capitol full wages; he can always command them, unless under a 
false system he has been led to spend his labor for that which satis- 
tieth not. 

That there is no danger of pauper wages for American labor is evi- 
dent from the stream of emigration from Europe. It is the demand 


farthest. This is shown by the estimate of total wealth in 1870 as 
$30,000,000,000, and estimated annual product as $7,000,000,000, or 
one-quarter of total wealth. 

If capital doubles itself in sixteen or at least in eleven and labor 
doubles it in four years, why should capital get more of profits out 
of products than labor does of wages? 

Capital invested in all iron and steel is $230,971,384; the product 
is $296,557,685. Thatis, capital has more than doubled in a year. It 
is true this included raw materials, which may have been confused 
with the capital fund. The owners of the capital are few. Thi 
Capital gets in profits $49,809,750 
and labor in wages $55,476,785, or $393 per hand. A man gets as 
much as $1,900 of capital; in Bessemer works, only as much as 
$710, as I have shown. 

Is this the fair dividend for labor ? 
to $1,900? or more or less ? 

An agricultural laborer in England gets on the average $4.30 per 
week, or $223.60 per year, with cottage and garden ; inall, say $260 
peryear. Say his living would be $100. Then his net earning would 
be $160 per year. Take him at twenty-four years of age, and his 
chances of life by De Moivre’s tables will be thirty years. The pres- 
ent value of an annuity of $160 for thirty years at even 3 per cent. 
would be, say $2,500. Thatis the present capitalized value of the Eng- 
lish laborer. Now an American laborer ought to be worth $3,000 at 
the least. Now when the man is yoked to capital and is worth $3,000, 
we would have in the case now in hand the capitalized labor of 
140,000 laborers to be $420,000,000 as against $230,000,000 of capital 
invested in the iron and steel business. That is to say, the inputof 
labor is nearly double that of capital. The fund of product, less 
material, is about $105,000,000, of which capital gets forty-nine mill- 
ions and labor fifty-five millions, whereas the fair dividend would 
seem to be about thirty-seven millions for capital and sixty-eight 
millions for labor. Capital gets twelve millions more and labor 


Is the wage man equivalent 


| twelve millions less than the fair dividend. 


| open to some objections. 


for laborers by employers; it is, above all, the opportunity which | 
laborers have for large returns in our virgin lands, which stretch | 


from ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the Gulf. 

But there is a double aspect of this wage question: 

First. What wages can a man get for his labor? 

Second. How much cana man get with his wages ? 

No matter how much wages he gets for his labor, if the things he 
buys with his wages are taxed 50 to 100 per cent. the result is delu- 
sive. It is this double aspect which gives rise to these proper ques- 
tions: What wage does he get, and what is its purchasing power? In 
other words, how much, not of money, but how much of the neces- 


saries and comforts of life will he get in barter for his day’s work? | 


The amount of money is nothing to the question ; how much with 
the money, as a medium between his work and the needs of life, can 
he get of the comforts of life? If you tax the things he buys, you 
might as well tax the wage he receives or decrease it to the amount 
of the tax. 

But there is one other element which must be looked at: How 
many hours of work do you call aday? Pay men by the hour; do 


not pay by the day of ten or twelve hours’ work, and then say you 


| 


‘tion, What wages does labor get in our protected industries? 


| strikes in desperation. 


I do not assert that this view is precisely accurate or may not be 
It seems to me, however, that it is a prob- 
lem of great interest whether brain and brawn and bone get a fair 
dividend with capital in the partnership produets of their united en- 
terprises. 

I am satisfied labor is at a disadvantage in its bargains with eap- 
ital; and how seldom it is that human nature stands the test of in- 
tegrity when men meet to bargain on matters of interest on unequal 
terms. 

Capital can live for a time without employment. It is saved 
wages, Labor cannot live a day without work. Idle capital may 
manage to survive with food, raiment, and shelter; but idle labor 
suffers from want. With this vantage ground capital dictates wages 
to labor and labor submits until, hungry and naked and homeless, it 
In crowded Europe it strikes in vain. In 
America it strikes for bread and raiment and shelter—in the new ter- 
ritory which Providence has given to us for the comfort of the poor 
and as an asylum for the oppressed. S 

I come now to discuss concisely the concrete and practical _ 
A 
protection show its triumphs in enhancing the wages of labor. 

Take the iron and steel, the most prosperous of all. In the blast- 
furnaces the average wages for skilled labor is $1.90; for unskilled, 


| $1.17, for a day of twelve hours; that is 15 cents per hour for the 
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one and 9} cents for the other. Taking the whole of these iron and 
steel industries and the result is as follo Ws: average wages for skilled 
labor, $2.59; for unskilled, $1.24, for a day of 10§ hours; that is 24 
cents per hour for the one and 11} cents for the other. 

The highest daily wages for skilled labor is $4 perday, the lowest, 
$1.35; for unskilled the highest $2, the lowest 54 cents. The highest 
wages are usually paid in the far and new West, where the oppor- 
tunit y for better remuneration raises wages, which shows that wages 
everywhere in America are regulated by the opportunity our new 
‘Yerritories offer to ill-paid labor, 

Looking to the effect of free trade and tariff on wages, I take the 
plan which my able friend from Kentucky (Mr. CARLISLE ] has done 
of tabulating the wages in currency, gold, and in purchasing power, 
according to the careful tables of the Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Burchard, one of the most accurate and able of American statis- 

‘ans. 

We have not yet full returns of annual wages of labor for 1880 in 
all of the industries, but we have in cottons, woolens, and iron. In 
cotton the annual wages average $242.89; in woolens, $293; in iron 
and steel, $397.51. Combining these, and we get the average for 
220—$277. 

It is fair also to say that the low average of wages in purchasing 
power in 1870 was due to our debased currency, and the greater 
purchasing power in 1880 was due largely to the return to the better 
currency based on specie. The result is as follows: 
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Year. Currency.| Gold. rae 

| | 
SO wins’ nian a rel Re a Ula | $244 83 $244 83 $244 83 
T. .. .<<.nne eee sak inenteeuave kecuaas | 287 00 287 00 255 32 
OO cass ccccucansesnas ogmes oecugebseteseseu 358 12 306 55 230 83 
O00 . . .osccvedanven tusduetadeies waieuuuen 277 00 | 277 00 272 91 





It will be thus seen that wages advanced in the free-trade decade 
17 per cent. in gold, but only 4 per cent. in purchasing power. In 
the protective decade, from 1860 to 1870, wages advanced in gold 
about 6 per cent., but declined 10 per cent. in purchasing power. In 
the last decade wages fell 10 per cent. in gold, but increased 18 per 
cent. in purchasing power. 

Comparing 1860 and 1880 wages declined 4 per cent. in gold value, 
thongh in purchasing power they advanced about 6 or 7 per cent. 

These results show that the barometer which regulates wages is 
not in the factories; not due so much to tariff or free trade, but to those 
more general causes which enable labor here to demand and com- 
mand better wages than in foreign countries. 

But let us compare the wages of labor here and in England, and in 
other European countries. 

[ have already shown that English wages are much higher than 
those paid in France or Germany. Free-trade England pays better 
wages than protection does in France or Germany. And I have 
shown that under free trade in Great Britain wages have increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent., and that in the United States the increase 
in thirty years has been very small. 

In comparing wages in Great Britain and the United States the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] and a Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] have taken the wages in New York, which are 
highest, instead of those paid in New York and Chicago, as their 
basis of comparison. I shall take Liverpool and London for Great 
Britain, and Chicago and New York for the United States, and give 
the hours of work. Our laborers work, as will be seen, full one-ninth 
more time than in Great Britain, and are entitled to more wages per 
day than there. 

Weekly wages. 





| New York. Chicago. 
Occupations. aaceateaetpprenieaseiidsinamsnesiatas easiness Seconda a 
Wages. Time. Wages. Time. 
: Hours. Hours. 
VAPDOREOTS «0004. sew als ane sioes $9 00 to $12 00 59 | $7 50 to $12 00 60 
DAGNIGES, icv adie sh cece 12 00 to 15 00 59 | 6 00to 10 50 60 
Masons ieseseasseekeheseraneeae 12 00 to 18 00 59 }12 00 to 15 00 60 
PUBMED ..05 scucpedieaseeeinen 10 00 to 16 00 58 | 6 00 to 12 00 60 
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It will be seen that the difference of wages paid in the two coun- 
tries is very small. 

Agricultural skilled laborers get in Bradford, England, $5 to $6.25 
per week, or say $200 to $375 per year; and common laborers, $3.75 
to $4.50 per week, or $195 to $234 per year, with a cottage and lot. 

Some laborers get higher wages in Staffordshire; an ordinary 
laborer gets $340 per year without his board. 

In Sheffield an ordinary laborer in farming gets from $4.14 to $4.86, 
or say an average per year of $230, with cottage and garden. 

Comparing the wages of factory operatives in America as already 
given, $277, with agricultural wages in Great Britain, and the differ- 
ence is very inconsiderable, 

Another mode of comparison may be adopted: 

I have already shown that in iron and steel industries (which give 
the highest wages paid in any manufacturing industry) skilled labor 
gets 24 cents per hour, and unskilled 114 cents. In blast furnaces the 
former gets 15$ cents per hour, and the latter 93 cents. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the great iron and steel State, skilled labor gets only 13 cents 
per hour, and unskilled less than 9 cents. 

Now, in the Report on Labor in Europe for 1878, page 235, I find 
engine-drivers on railways get 10 to 15 cents per hour, and there 
are car-drivers and conductors in Washington who get $2 per day of 
sixteen hours, or 124 cents per hour. 

These facts show that the so-called pauper wages of Great Britain 
are nearly, in some cases fully, as high as the wages of the American 
laborer under the protective policy. 

But in cotton manufactures, I have more precise means of com- 
parison. Inthe Consular Reportof October, 1881, issued by the State 
Department, the conclusion is stated in regard to the comparative 
efficiency of British and American labor in these words, page 91: 


It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw material 
as two British operatives, turns out nearly one dollar and fifty cents’ worth 
of manufactures to the British operative’s one dollar's worth, and even in piece 
goods, where the superior quality and weight of the American goods are so marked, 
the American operative turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 


This being so, the wages of the American laborer ought to be 
higher in the ratio of the greater amount of work done by him than 
by the British operative. 


But is this sof I append the statement of this same report, pages 
98 and 99: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wages, it is difficult to give comparative analysis thereof which would show at a 
glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week : 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40, (master spinners running as high as $12;) 
American, $7.07 to $10.30. 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date on which these rates were 
given to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, accord- 
ing to the official returns : Men, $8.30 ; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; female 
children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw’s report the average wages of the men 
employed in the Lancashire mills on the 1st of January, 1880, was about $8 per 
week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. ; women, trom $3.40 to $4.30 subject 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts mills, 
60 per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, 
where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 66 to 69 per 
week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American operatives 
are more than = by the greater efliciency of the latter and their longer 
hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to be 

sroven from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the estab- 
ishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton-goods 
trade of the world. * 

In the two ne factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we bold the advantage over 
England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in the second. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to con- 
vert it into manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy and 
facility than can be done by England, which imports our cotton and then manu- 
factures it in her mills. ‘The expense of handling, transportation, and commission 
must be an important item in this regard as compared with our turning in the fiber 
from the cotton-fields to our mills and shipping it in the advanced form of manu- 
factured goods. Add to this the secondary fact that it costs us no more to handle 
and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and we stand on an undoubted 
equality thus far in the race of competition. 

In Massachusetts men get $8.30 for sixty hours’ work, or 14 cents 
per hour. Women get $5.62 for sixty hours’ work, or 9.3 cents per 
hour. Boys get $3.11 for sixty hours’ work, or 5.2 cents per hour. 
Girls get $3.08 for sixty hours’ work, or 5.1 cents per hour. In Lan- 
sashire, England, men get $8, subject to 10 per cent. reduction, for 
fifty-six hours, or say $7.20, or 13 cents per hour. Women get, say, 
$3.85, subject to 10 per cent. reduction, or 6.1 cents per hour. 

I have shown that our laborer is more efficient. On this point I 
quote Mr. Nelson, the intelligent correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, in his letter from Atlanta on the 26th of last November: 

Thave already shown in a former communication that a British operative will 
run over eighty-four spindles, while the American operative runs about sixty ; and 
that this makes an enormous difference in the wage account in favor of the British 
mill-owner. The difference between New England and the South is vastly greater. 
The average New England operative runs sixty-eight spindles, and the average 
Southern operative runs thirty-four spindles. : - 
This state of facts does away in a large measure with the wage question. The 
New England mills can afford to pay very much larger wages to operatives who 
can do so much more work. 

Our French consul says an American laborer can in nine hours do 
as much as a French laborer in eleven or twelve hours. Our Ger- 
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mau consul at Leipsic says our laborer will do two or three times as 
much as the German laborer. 

In “Labor in Europe,” page 36, already quoted, Mr. Secretary 
Evarts says: 





9. That the average American workman performs from one and a half to twice 
as much work as the average European workman. This is so important a point 
in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap manufactures of Europe, 
and it seems on first thought so strange, that I will trouble you with somewhat 
lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 


These official data show, taking the efficiency (that is, the amount of 
work done by the laborer) and the time occupied in work, that the 
wages of labor in Great Britain and America differ very little—cer- 
tainly not over 25 per cent., and some of the statements show not at 
all. 

I have not, in the previous discussion, insisted that the better con- 
dition of labor in Great Britain was due to free trade, or the reverse 
elsewhere to protection. But looking to the results of the diverse 
policies in Great Britain and in the United States, I think I am war- 
ranted in holding that these policies and these results stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

I have already argued that as wages are paid out of the aggregate 
fund of products, as labor is more efliciently directed under free trade 
than by the protective policy, wages will naturally tend to rise under 
the former and be depressed by the latter. 

In thirty years the population of Great Britain has increased 28 
per cent.; its wealth 125 per cent. This shows her growth in pro- 
ductiveness has quadrupled her growth in population. Is it wonder- 
ful her wages have advanced from 60 to 100 per cent.? In the same 
period the United States have increased in population 117 per cent. ; 
in wealth not over 200 per cent. This disproportion in the increase 
of wealth and population, as compared with Great Britain, is fol- 
lowed by an increase of wages of less than 12 per cent. 

Free trade has stimulated wealth and wages in Great Britain. 
Protection has retarded both in the United States. 

I now advance to the examination of another question. Whatduty 
on our manufactures will compensate our manufacturers for the dif- 
ference in the prices of labor? What duty will so enhance the price 
of our domestic product as to enable the employer to give his opera- 
tive full American wages and compete with the foreign product? 

Take pig-iron. Pig-iron product by the census returns for 1880 
was 3,781,021 tons. I have taken the wages, capital, various mate- 
rials, &c., and dividing each by the number of tons have ascertained 
the amount of each entering as a factor into the price of a ton of pig- 
iron. The average cost per ton is $19. 

Of this labor is $3.10, or 16 per cent.; ore is $8.38; coal and coke 
is $6.03; fluxing material is 67 cents; all others 42 cents; making 
$19. Allowing that the American manufacturer pays 50 per cent. 
more for labor, the amount to be allowed to compensate for that 
would be $1.14; 20 per cent. more for ore would make $1.46; for 
bituminous coal, 4cents; for flux, anthracite, and charcoal, (noduty ;) 
for coke, 43 cents; allowing 3 per cent. more of interest and 2 per 
cent. more of taxes on eapital, $105,151,176, $1.40; total, $4.37. 

Thus $4.37 would be a full compensatory duty. The duty is now 
$7. Five dollars would more than compensate for every difference 
due to difference of cost of labor and capital and for the duty on our 
raw materials. A like calculation on Bessemer steel rails will show 
$14 per ton is a compensatory duty. The present duty is $28. The 
duty on all other iron and steel products can be shown to be largely 
in excess of what is compensatory. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Car.isLr] has been called to ac- 
count for his statement as to bar-iron ; but Ihave made a calculation, 
in which I have included the labor in every raw material used, as 
stated in the census returns, and I find it differs slightly from his 
own. My estimates are very liberal, and I find the cost of all labor 
in the raw materials used and in the production of rolled iron, in- 
cluding bar-iron of commerce, is $23.49. 

The duty on bar-iron is $33.60, or more than ten dollars in excess of 
all wages paid in the manufacture; and if we suppose we pay 50 per 
cent. more for labor than abroad, then we do pay about $8 more than 
the British manufacturer for all the laborentering asa factor into the 
perfected bar-iron product. Eight dollars duty would compensate for 
that difference, and yet this duty is $33.60, or $25.60 more than labor 
needs for its protection—which excess goes into the pockets of the 
capitalist as his share of the bounty exacted from the consumers, 
And I may as well add that in these computations I have allowed for 
difference of cost of iron-ore due to the duty of 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; and yet I find the ore used by our manufacturers costs on the 
average $4.57 per ton, and the Iron and Steg) Association report the 
average cost of ore to the British manufacturer as $5.25; so our ore 
is the cheaper of the two. 

Without going into details I will add, as the result of like caleula- 
tions, that a compensatory duty on woolens would be 34 per cent., yet 
the duty on woolens ranges from 70 to 100 per cent., and that includes 
blankets, flannels, knit goods, carpets, &c. 

A full compensatory duty on cotton goods would be 16 per cent.; 
20 to 25 per cent. would be ample. 

If, then, the duties imposed by this tariff are so far beyond what 
the ery for protection to labor demands, the question now arises, to 
whom does this great excess of duty inure? Who gets it? Labor 
does not, for the compensatory duty I have stated makes up for all 
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enhanced cost of raw materials on which duties are paid, for all the 
difference between foreign and American labor, and for all difference 
in interest on capital or alleged difference of taxation, and my friend 
from Kentucky Mr. CARLISLE] has shown we pay less taxes real] 
here than in England. Who then gets the benefit of this large excess 
of duty? I answer, the capitalist engaged in manufactures, 

What are the profits? If we deduct from the value of the pro- 
duct the wages paid and the cost of raw material, the remainder jg 
profit. 

Mr. Swank, the secretary of the Iron and Steel Association, was 
employed by the Census Bureau to report the facts. He did so.’ The 
results are before me. I predict, however, that it will be found they 
are less favorable to my views than these facts would exhibit, for the 
following reason : 

He estimates as capital invested all which is invested in works 
which did not produce, because not in operation, as well as those 
which were in operation. It is obvious, therefore, that the profits 
which result from the returns on which I base my estimates wil] be 
a less percentage on all the capital, active and non-active, than if 
taken as the —— made by those actively at work. I enter this 
eaveat. So that the results I shall so state are below the real per- 
centage of profits, and cannot be in excess. Besides, the wages paid 
for repairs of plant must have been confused with those paid in 
producaon, for Virginia seems by the returns to have lost money in 
making pig-iron, when the fact was otherwise. 

I find that in all the iron and steel works the profits realized were 
21 per cent. on capital invested. In Bessemer steel the profits 
were nearly 67 per cent. ; in woolens the profits were 34 percent. ; in 
cottons, 21 percent. Thisshows us that while these excessive duties 
did not enhance wages of labor, they filled the swollen coffers of the 
monopolists who, under the guise of protecting American labor, wax 
fat with spoils filched by this protective policy from the mass of the 
people to satisfy the greedy demands of these privileged classes. But 
it is said these alleged profits are not net profits; that some of them 
go to restore the waste and wear of machinery and for the improve- 
ment and repair of the plant, &c. Suppose it does; it leaves a large 
margin for net profits. But where in your fund for wages is your 
margin for the repair of the wear and tear of the brain and brawn 
and bone of the worker in your factories? What restores the life of 
the laborer, worn out or lost in your service, to his widow and his 
children? What do you allow from your well-filled treasury to heal 
the distress which strikes in bold demand to-day for better recom- 
pense to the man and less to dead capital and driving machinery, 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this tariff policy taxes the in- 
come of fhe workman at a rate which would appal the millionaire, 
whose income is free, by the burdens which labor bears; that it taxes 
luxury lightly and necessaries grievously ; that it builds up a privi- 
leged order of wealth which menaces the equal rights of men in our 
society ; that it takes at least a half billion of dollars annually asa 
tribute to the greed of 12 per cent. of our people from the unrecom- 
pensed 88 per cent. of toilers in other industries; that it creates in 
the Union two classes of States—one bearing burdens, the other feed- 
ing on bounties; that it obstructs access to the world’s eager markets 
for the produce of our teeming soil; that, without benefit to labor's 
wages, it makes enormous profits to its favorites under the specious 
plea of a tender love for the workingman; and that it cripples the in- 
dustries, impairs the wealth, and impedes the progress of the Ameri- 
can Union. And does all this without warrant from the Constitu- 
tion and in flagrant disregard of the rights, the sacred rights of lib- 
erty bequeathed from our fathers to the manhood of the people of 
the United States. 

When we come and ask that this monstrous burden, which has 
been borne by our people for twenty years, shall be removed, or its 
chief enormities decreased we are met with a sturdy protest against 
disturbing the vested rights of privilege. 

I would not strikedown the system atonce. I recognize the ae 
of change. Many of these investments have been induced by this 
vicious policy of the Government. This forbids the hand, which in- 
vited them, to destroy them ata blow. But moderate their excesses. 
Reduce the most flagrant and oppressive duties, especially those 
which burden the clothing, the shelter, and the food of the poor. 
Reduce by degrees, so as not to injure honest men who have goue 
into these employments, but limit and reduce their profits, and thus 
relieve the consumers. Look to revenue, for a reduction of duties, 
as I have shown, which are now prohibitory on many articles, will in- 
crease the revenue. ‘They are beyond the maximum revenue point, 
and reduction of duty enlarges the revenue in such cases. 

Noman favors free trade in the sense of repealing all tariff laws. But 
let us turn back from a policy which makes our revenue system 4 
pretext for bounties to favored classes, which makes protection the 
object and revenue the incident, and march honestly forward toward 
a tariff system which is laid with the design only of raising revenue, 
but will not avoid the protection which incidentally may arise from 
such a bona fide purpose. . 

I shall consume the remainder of my time by making some gel 
eral observations upon the bill pending. There was a gentleman 
outside of this House, and the remark has been before quoted eos 
House, who laughingly said—he is a man of weight and power, om 
a lawyer—that this tariff-commission bill was an affidavit for a e . 
tinuance. An affidavit for the continuance of a bad cause; a caus 
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in which the defendant dares not go to trial before the people. But 
what is the proposition here? It is that this House, charged by the 
Constitution with the origination of all bills for raising revenue, 
shall hand over to the President and to the Senate the absolute power 
of appointing a commission that shall gather together evidence as 
the basis upon which to frame a tariff bill, but which, after all, must 
be digested, considered, and first passed by this House. 

The object of this commission is to take all the evidence in the 
case as it may be presented by the general interests of the country 
on either side, and report them to this House. Isthisright? Can we 
do this justly to our constituents, justly to the country, and justly to 
the cause of truth? Gentlemen say that this bill is not intended 
for any delay, but the matter is given to a commission because this 
House and the Committee on Ways and Means cannot do the work. 
Why, sir, I do not know that I am telling secrets of the committee, 
and if I am, my friends will tell me, when I say that the McKinley 
bill—— 

Mr.MORRISON. Itispublishedin the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir, that the committee was ready to report 
the McKinley bill which did not reduce but increased the duties, and 
that it was determined to report it until this commission bill came 
up, and then the question arose, ca? fa are going to vote a commis- 
sion why bring in a bill for a partial revision of the tariff? Why, if 
that bill of my friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] had been brought 
into the House the entire tariff question, as gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House know full well, would have been opened to debate 
in this Hall. We had a tariff bill ready then to report and the House 
was ready to consider it. It ought to have been brought in in some 
shape. This House can do the work now as well as next winter, or 
two years hence. If it cannot we should resign and let the people 
send representatives who can do it. The Committee on Ways and 
Means can doitnow. My friends who disagree with me, and gentle- 
men upon our side of the question (except myself) are fully able now 
to revise this tariff and perfect a scheme that can be brought in and 
adopted. This scheme of the commission will have to be at last dis- 
cussed and adopted or repudiated by this House. Why not, then, 
take it up now? 

It is, as I have said, an affidavit for continuance. What ought we 
todo? Why, instead of voting to put the whole question into the 
hands of a commission, this House ought to march up boldly to its 
duty, and meet the issue squarely before the country. They ought 
to say to the Committee on Ways and Means, report a bill good or 
bad and let us consider it. Let us at least labor for the correction 
of the iniquities of a system which taxes the necessaries of life higher 
than it does the luxuries; which taxes the great agricultural and 
other industries of the country for the benefit of the manufacturers, 
and which necessarily checks our foreign exports, in which agricult- 
ure is deeply interested. But as I have said, I have no time now to 
discuss these questions specially. Ionly ask that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may give a careful consideration to this system, 
and bring in a bill of their own, so that in the end we may not only 
have a just system but one not marked by the inequalities and enor- 
nities which inhere in the present tariff policy, under which certain 
industries are being built up and fostered at theexpense of the great 
body of the people of the country. [Applause. ] 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 


On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate exist- 
ence— 
Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said : 
Mr. SPEAKER: This amendment is so short, its purpose so apparent, 
that it is almost useless for me to occupy the time of this House in 
explanation or even to urge the necessity of itsadoption. A uniform 
and stable currency is the bed-rock of prosperity and peace; with- 
out it allis injeopardy and peril every hour. Every member upon 
this floor knows, and it has often been admitted here during this dis- 
cussion, that there is no limit to the number of banks that may be 
organized or the amount of circulation, with the bare exception of 
the bonded debt, less the 10 per cent. retained in the Treasury. We 
‘now to our sorrow that there is nothing in the law as it now is to 
prevent banks from retiring their circulation and reducing the vol- 
ume of money at will, 
Che gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr, RANDALL] sought by his 
amendment to put in a preventive, an ounce of which is said to be bet- 
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ter than a pound of cure. I do not now offer mine as the cure but 
as a penalty to a violated trust as well as a safeguard to a recurrence 
of an evil everywhere admitted in infiating and contracting, as the 
spasm may take them. I therefore offer the following amendment : 


Add: 

‘Sec. 8. Whenever any banking association, organized under the provisions of 
this act, shall withdraw from circulation their circulating notes, or shall take up 
their bonds deposited with the Comptroller of the Currency by depositing Treasury 
notes or those of their own with a view of retiring the same, such association shall 
not again be permitted to increase the volume of its circulation for a period of 
twelve months next succeeding the date of such retirement.” 


If this section is adopted it will add largely to the stability and 
uniformity of our currency, and take from these corporations a power 
they have not only used but abused. I will reprint from my speech 
of April 11 some remarks upon this same topic: 


A dangerous power? I call the attention of the House to the action of one 
single bank, as reported by United States Treasurer Gilfillan in the financial re- 
ports for 1880 ; and if one national bank may do this all may do so; and is there a 
man upon this floor wise enough to portray the evil which would result from such 
action if it were a united action by the 2,200 national banks? He says: 

‘‘In January and February, 1875, a certain bank retired its circulation from 
$308,490 to $45,000 by deposits of legal-tender notes. Between September 26, 1876, 
and May 26, 1877, and before that deposit ws exhausted, it increased its circula- 
tion to $450,000. Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, it again reduced its 
circulation to $45,000. On September 19, 1877, nine days after completing the 
deposits for this reduction, it began to take out additional circulation, although 

2,550 of prior deposits remained in the Treasury, and by the 26th of that month 
its circulation had again been increased to $450,000. July 22, 1872, its cireulation 
had again been increased to $450,000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced 
its circulation to $45,000, and in August and September, 1879, again increased it to 
$450,000, at which it now remains, the balance of its former legal-tender deposit 
then in the Treasury being $112,615. From January 13, 1875, to the date of this 
report, $778,275 of its notes have been redeemed, of which only $40,700 were re- 
deemed at the expense of the bank, although during more than one-third of that 
period it had outstanding and was deriving the benefit from the full amount of 
circulation which its capital authorized. The only assessments which have been 
made on the bank for the expense of redeeming its notes were $24.14 in 1875, and 
$4.39 in 1878. At one time there were in actual circulation $852,550 of its notes, 
although the magnons amount ever borne on its books was $450,000." 

Is this a safe power to be lodged anywhere outside the people themselves, 
through their representative, the Conguees of the United States ? 





Ithink not. A little more than one year ago the New York Tribune 
said in an editorial, and surely did not make so bold a threat with- 
out authority: . 


_ The national banks are so well organized that they can act at amoment's warn- 
ing and can defy any act of Congress. 


Is it indeed a fact, and shall we admit it here, that there is in this 
country a power higher than the Constitution and stronger than 
Congress and the people themselves? If so, then where is your boasted 
liberty and republican government? It would be but little less than 
a ‘“‘hiss and a by-word,” and Congress has become a mere “ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

During the rage that took possession of Wall street during the dis- 
cussion of the funding bill in the last days of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, as is very vividly remembered all over the country, when these 
same national bankers gnashed their teeth and threatened to bring 
death, destruction, and I had liked to say damnation, to the whole 
country, and made the Chief Executive very uneasy in his chair, 
until he had obeyed the behests of these autocrats, the people stood 
aghast at theirown humiliation; the press (that was not subsidized) 
teemed with its denunciations of the attempt at “bulldozing.” I 
will print with my remarks an editorial that appeared in the Globe- 
Democrat, the most influential Republican paper published west of 
the Mississippi River, and it was warmly indorsed by the country 
press throughout the West and South. I ask for it a careful pe- 
rusal; 

THE RECENT FLURRY. 

The Wall-street tempest in the tea-pot is over. The stocks that on Friday were 
down so low that nobody would touch them were on Saturday so high that nobody 
could reach them. The excited bankers who went at express speed from the West 
to Washington, laden with greenbacks for the withdrawal of their circulation, 
now claim that they just wanted to see the inauguration ; the more excited brokers 
who left Wall street for the White House totell Hayes that he had to veto the re- 
funding bill are drinking cocktails at Willard’s with the air of men who are above 
getting excited about politics; the greenhorns who let go of their Stocks under 
the apprehension that Jay Gould was going to break are remarking that Wall 
street is a queer place anyhow; the old sharps who always make their heaviest 
haul of fish in troubled waters are chuckling internally over the facility with 
which a storm can be conjured up; but outside of the little crowd who gamble in 
Wall street, no trace remained last night of what threatened twenty-four hours 
before to turn to a panic worse than that of 1873. ; 

The country has gotten off with a bad scare only because the country was in 
pe condition, its current values for all commodities being in nearly all cases 
egitimate, real, and reasonable values. But if an extension of credit, an enlarge- 
ment of speculative investment, and an inflation of currency and prices had placed 
our transactions on an insecure basis, a much smaller contraction than the one so 
suddenly forced on us by a couple of dozen national banks might easily have 
knocked down a larger line of speculative values; a much smaller decline in stocks 
would have led to failures that might have sent bank after bank down like a row 
of bricks. Nothing of the kind happened, because the holders of stocks were 
solvent and their values were real values, and two days of unprecedented fluctua- 
tions in the stock market have gone by without a single failure in consequence 
thereof. Nothing could better establish the stability of our financial dealings, 
but it would not do in congratulating the country over its escape from a great dis- 
aster not to recall the circumstances which made disaster a possibility. , 

Congress was undoubtedly wrong in frightening weak and foolish bankers with 
the prospect that their bonds would be indefinitely locked up while they were 
chasing their own identical notes around the country. Congress is undoubtedly 
correct in its notion that the banks should not have the power of suddenly con- 
tracting the currency at will, and the flurry of last week is a proof that Congress 
is doing right in restricting this dangerous power. But Congress did the right 
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thing in the wrong way, and invited the very calamity it wished to avert when it 
took snap judgment on the banks with an unexpected amendment, and served 
notice on them that those who did not get out their bonds before the refunding 
bill was signed might have hard work in getting them out atall. This would have 
been an injudicious proceeding at any time; it was especially injudicious as an 


amendment to a bill which, by reducing the rate of interest on the bonds held as | 


security, made it certain that some of the banks would desire to withdraw their 
cireulation. 

Congress was ill-advised, but the sin of Congress sinks into insignificance com- 
pared with the sin of those wild-cat bankers who, partly through the fear of a 
panic and partly through the hope of a panic, went to work to smash things gen- 
erally. In the rush to deposit greenbacks and to withdraw bonds it is easy to dis- 
tinguish two classes of national-bank presidents—the fools and the knaves. The 
fools were those who were so panic-stricken at the mere prospect of being ob- 
structed in the retirement of their circulation that they did not stop to calculate 
the much greater loss they would suffer from any injury to the national credit. 
The knaves were those who deliberately helped to contract the currency to lighten 
the money market and to create a panic in order that they might go in after the 
battle, like camp-followers, to rifle and scalp the fallen. 

It might be very hard to prove, but it is still harder not to suspect, that every 
New York national bank that went into such sudden retirement is managed by 
speculators in stocks, who helped the bear movement in the sub-treasury for the 
sake of profiting by the bear movement in the stock exchange. The sooner the 
United States Government severs its connection with such disreputable agents 
the better. The national credit and good faith are interests far too valuable in 
themselves and too far-reaching in their connections to be made the counters of 
desperate gamblers, who see nothing beyond the morrow’s quotation of the stock- 
list. One such performance as that of last week has opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the real nature of the national banking interest and the motives which 
move it; and the complaints of the national banks against adverse legislation 
hereafter will meet with little sympathy, but will be taken rather as an evidence 
that they are getting just what they deserve. 


Mr. Speaker, for the Government to pay interest on the bonds of 


its own indebtedness that lay in its Treasury and are virtually paid 
off, save 10 per cent., is bad; and for Government to give to those 
who are already rich 90 per cent. more, thus doubling their wealth, 
is worse ; but to allow these same corporations or associations to in- 
crease or decrease the circulating medium is the worst of all, and is 
the most objectionable, if not the most dangerous, feature in the 
national banking system. It isa well-established principle in polit- 
ical economy, and one so oft repeated and but so recently proven in 
our own country, that as the stock of money increases prices advance, 
and as it decreases prices decline. This is as true of labor as of prop- 
erty. To this I challenge contradiction. Shall we, then, permit 
any man or body of men less than the Congress of the United States, 
who should but voice the will of the people, to put a price upon all 
labor and all property? I trust not. Let us, then, take out the 
sting from this serpent, the virus from the monster, by adopting 
this amendment. 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 
S. HASELTINE, 


MISSOURT, 


HON. IRA 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 


On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate ex 


istence. 
Mr. HASELTINE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I propose the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That all the interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States now due or 
optional with the Government, and all other interest-bearing indebtedness as it 
shall hereafter become due, shall be paid in lawful money of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. That all money now in the Treasury, and al) revenues of the United 
States Government not otherwise appropriated, shall be applied in payment of the 
interest-bearing debt. 

‘Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to issue non-interest-bearing Treasury notes of the United States of 
the denominations of one, two, tive, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, 
which shall be made lawful money and a legal tender at its face value for all taxes, 
revenues, and debts, public and private, within the United States, which may be 
necessary in addition to the aforesaid money and revenues to pay the said interest- 
bearing debt now due, and also the interest-bearing debt now optional with the 
een, and all other interest-bearing debts as they shall respectively become 

ue. 

‘That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to issue 
Treasury notes made a full legal tender and lawful money in denominations con- 
venient for currency, and in quantity equal to any contraction which may be caused 
by the withdrawal of national-bank notes. 

“Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. Speaker, this amendment provides for paying into the cireula- 
tion all money and revenues not otherwise appropriated, and issuing 
legal-tender currency to take the place of interest-bearing bonds now 


due, or optional with the Government, and also to take the place of 


national-bank currency. It provides against any contraction by the 
withdrawal of bank paper and saves to the people from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 per annum. The adoption of this amendment would 
provide for the payment of the interest-bearing debt and supply the 
people with money which is prefered to gold. 
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Mr. Speaker, Hon. Peter Cooper, the great American philanthro- 
pist and political economist, who in moral and patriotic grandeur 
is second to no man of his time, in his late petition to Congress pro- 
tests against the passage of the bill under consideration as reported 
by the committee, and presents the argument for a just and enlight- 
ened policy so clearly and forcibly that I deem it due to the cause 
and in the interest of good government and humanity to give his 
petition entire: ’ 
Petition of Peter Cooper to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States. 


HONORED GENTLEMEN: Your petitioner, now in the ninety-second year of his age 
respectfully prays that the present Congress may not adjourn until they have made 


| the necessary and proper law requiring that all banking shall in future be carrieq 


on with United States Treasury notes, receivable for all forms of taxes, duties, and 
debts, both public and private, and that after the expiration of the charter of our 
present banks no paper money shall ever be allowed to circulate in this country 
in excess of the amount of the people’s money actually found circulating as the 
currency at the close of the war. For every dollar of that currency the people had 
given value to the Government, and it should only be increased as per capita with 
the increase of the population after every census. 
Your petitioner farther prays the honorable Senators and Representatives to 
examine with care the following reasons that a him to offer this petition : 
Impelled as I am by an irresistible desire to do all that is possible to call and fix 


| the undivided attention of the Government on the appalling scenes of wretched. 


ness and ruin that would inevitably follow the rechartering of the 2,200 banks de. 
ceitfully called national, I cannet help addressing you on this occasion once more 

Such an army of banks, all united in one common effort to secure for themselves 
the largest amount of interest on their small specie capital, would find it for their 


| advantage to expand and contract the currency to attain their object. 


Only a few weeks ago (March 30, 1882) Hon. RicHARD WARNER, member of Con. 
gress from Tennessee, proved in Congress that the banks, deceitfully styled na- 
tional, have made out of the people the enormous sum of $1,848,930,000 within the 
last sixteen years, leaving the national debt at the present time nearly as large as 
it was at the close of our terrible war for the nation’s life. 

For one, I have the most fearful forebodings of the consequences that must grow 
out of a recharter of these grasping institutions, which are even litigating to be 
exempted from local taxes! The American people are beginning to realize that a 
national debt is not a blessing, as claimed by selfish monopolists, but a national 
conn, which a wise and parental government should dread as we would a pesti- 

ence, 

I have lately learned that a secret organization has grown up in our country, 
which is known as the Knights of Labor, and that they already number 150,000. 
and are daily increasing from the strikes that extend over the States. They are 
under the guidance of able and talented leaders, who have the wisdom and cour. 
age to tell their working brothers what they must do to save themselves and their 
families from the enslavement of a national debt that enriches monopolists and 
non-producers. They caution them against strikes for higher wages, and advise 
them to continue work and use their money to buy for each organized company a 
Gatling gun, with one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition, and three months 
provisions for their families ; then they may like honest and prudent men demand, 
obtain, and maintain their ‘inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” as mentioned in the Declaration of Independence. 

Such a body of industrious men, with such leaders, will not allow idle tramps as 
members of their order. If our bankers would act wisely and prudently they would 
adopt the language of the late John Earl Williams, for many years the honored 
president of the Metropolitan Bank of New York, who said: 

‘I would suggest that Congress assume atouce the inherent sovereign preroga- 
tive of a government and exercise it by furnishing all the inhabitants of the United 
States with a uniform national currency. Surely the people, and the people only, 
have a natural right to all the advantages, emoluments, or income that may inure 
from the issue of either $1,000 bonds with interest or $10 notes without, based on 
the faith and credit of the nation! 

‘This principle, simple, clear, and undeniable, ought to be recognized as funda- 
mental and the only safe and proper basis on which may securely rest all the cir- 
culating medium of the country for the sole benefit of all the people, and not, as 
now, for the profit of a class of stockholders, however deserving they may be in 
all other respects. 

‘* To carry into effect this principle —to substitute United States notes for bank 
notes—take away as soon as praticable and forever all circulation from banks. 

“They would do a strictly legitimate business as banks of discount and deposit, 
knowing that whatever leads to the prosperity of the whole people must be bene 
ficial to the banks; but leaving the right where it belongs, to the United States 
Government, to supply the whole circulating medium of the country. 

‘In this connection, we must remember that banks are the creatures of law 
The laws which created them may, by virtue of rights reserved, be amended, 
altered, or repealed. 

‘To those who are disposed to complain of the change as a hardship, one is 
tempted to ask what natural right a dozen stockholders have to receive notes from 
Government to circulate that any other dozen men do not possess?” 

As this gentleman was an eminent banker, his opinion must have weight. 

Some ideas and advice from the founders of this country and from patriotic 
financiers will not be out of place here and now: 

Franklin says: ‘‘ Paper money, well founded, has great advantages over gold and 
silver, being light and convenient for handling large sums, and not likely to have 
its volume reduced by demands for exportation. On the whole no method has 
hitherto been formed to establish a medium of trade equal in all its advantages to 
bills of credit, made a general legal tender,” 

Jefferson: ‘Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, will take the place of so much 
gold or silver, which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other countes, 
and thus keep the quantum or medium at its salutary level. ‘ 

“Treasury notes bearing or notbearing interest, as the case may be, is the only 
fund on which the Government can rely for loans; it is the only resource that can 
not fail them, and it is an abundant one for every necessary purpose.” | 

In 1813 Jefferson declared: ‘‘ Bank notes must be suppressed and the circulation 
restored to the nation, to whom it belongs.” f 

Madison, in his message of December 3, 1816, said: ‘‘ But for the interests of the 
community at large, as well as for the purpose of the Treasury, it is essential thet 
the nation should possess a currency of equal value, credit, and use wherever |! 
may cireulate. The Constitution has intrasted Congress exclusively with the 
power of creating and regulating a currency of that description.” p 

Jackson: ‘‘I submit to the wisdom of the Legislature, whether a national ns. 
[currency,] founded upon the credit of the Government and its resources, Nf)” 
not be devised, which would obviate all constitutional difficulties and at the san 
time secure all advantages to the Government and the country, that were expect 
to result from the present bank.” : alee 

Calnoun: ‘It appears to me, after bestowing the best reflection that I can ene 
the subject, that no convertible paper—that is, no paper whose credit ae the 
promise to pay coin—is suitable for a currency, Noone can doubt but t - aa 
Government credit is better than that of any bank—more stable and more a 
* * * Bank paper is cheap to those who make it, but dear, very dear, to 
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who use it. On the other hand the credit of the Government, while it would 
reatly facilitate its financial operations, would cost nothing or next to nothing, 
both to it and the people.’ ’ ; 3 

Webster: ‘* When all our paper money is made payable in —— on demand it 
will prove the most certain means that can be used to fertilize the rich man’s field 
hy the sweat of the poorman’s brow. > 

‘The producing cause of all prosperity is labor! labor! labor! The Govern- 
ment was made to protect this industry and to give it both encouragement and 
security. ‘To this very end, and with this precise object in view, power was given 
to ( ongress over the money of the country. L . ‘ 

‘He predicted that conditions which permitted the rapid accumulation of prop- 
erty in the hands of a few, remitting the masses to poverty, would soon destroy 
tree institutions.” , 4 

Benton: ‘Lhe Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was 
too great a power to be trusted to any ne company whatever, or to any au- 
thority but to the highest and most responsible which was known to our form of 
sovernment. The Governmentitself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe 
when the national currency is at the will of a company. 4 he Government can 
undertake no great enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and 
co-operation of that company; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead 
without referring to the action of that company, its friendship or its enmity, its 
concurrence OT en and see how far that company will permit money to 
ho searee or to be plentiful, how far it will let the money system go on regularly 
or throw it into disorder, how far it will suit the interest or policy of that com- 
pany to create & tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. _The people are 
not safe when such a company has such a power. The temptation is too great, 
ihe opportunity too easy to put up and put down prices, to make and to break 
fortanes, to bring the whole community upon its knees to the Neptune who pre- 
side over the flux and reflux of paper. All property is at their mercy.” 

. E. Spinner, fifteen years United States Treasurer, during our late war said: 

[had made up my mind that when I left the Treasury never agai to meddle 
with or even think of politics, or of anything in any way connected therewith, 
and to seek that peace and quiet of mind and bodily rest that a man at the age of 
seventy-three, who has been so actively engaged, mind and body, fer more than 
half a century, so much needs. Butitnow seems to be somewhat doubtful whether 
| will be able to carry out that resolve. * * * Educated as I was in the 
hard-money school, I have had hard work to unlearn what I was tanght as being 
truism in political economy and to rid my mind from preconceived and, as I now 
believe, erroneous ideas. 

My experience in the Treasury has been to me a very practical school, and I 
must have been blind not to have seen the errors of the popular theories that have 
been so long accepted as settled truths by the various commercial people of the 
world. * * *  Lhope to live yet long enough to see Congress make a begin- 
ning in the right direction by passing an act authorizing the issue of a bond bear- 
ing alow rate of interest that can, at the will of the owner, be at any time con- 
vertible into a legal-tender Government note, and the note, in a like manner, con- 
vertible intosuchabond. * * * Suchacurrency would at all times adjust 
itself to the exact business wants of the country, and therefore a commercial re- 
vulsion would be next to impossible. 

“This once accomplished and working, as you and I believe it will work, forthe 
benefit of the whole people, other important and beneficial reforms would soon 
follow. The Shylocks foresee all this, hence their fierce opposition.”’ 

This letter speaks volumes in favor of Treasury notes. 

Senator JONES: ‘* We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action on the subject. 
Not only do reason, justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace our steps, 
but the organic law commands us to do so; and the presence of peril enjoins what 
the law commands. By interfering with the standards of the country, Congress 
has led the country away from the realms of prosperity and thrust it beyond the 
bounds of safety. To refuse to replace it upon its former vantage ground would 
be to incur a responsibility and a deserved reproach greater than that which men 
have ever before felt themselves able to bear. The present is the acceptable time 
to undo the unwitting and blundering work of 1873, and to render our legislation 
on the subject of money consistent with the facts concerning the stock and supply 
of the precious metals throughout the world, and conformable to the Constitution 
of our country.” 

Hon. RICHARD WARNER, M. C., observed in his able and comprehensive speech 
on our national finances: 

You have about twenty-two hundred banking corporations knocking at the 
doors of Congress to recharter them for a period of twenty or thirty years, as the 
case may be, and leaving a law in existence which will permit the chartering of 
as many more if desired, asking to allow the control of the currency to be contin- 
ued in corporate bodies. I would favor the repeal of the laws allowing the charter 
of national banks, refuse to re-enact them, oa pass a law winding up national 
banks as soon as their charters expired, taking from them the power and control 
of the currency, placing it back in Congress, where the Constitution fixes it. The 
Constitution creates but one legislative body, and vests in that body the sole and 
exclusive legislative power. There is no clause in the Constitution that gives 
Congress the power to delegate legislative power to any other body. It alone can 
exercise such power. If Congress has the power to give or delegate to banking 
corporations power and control over the currency to the exclusion of itself, by 
parity of reasoning could they not delegate and give to railroad corporations the 
power and control over commerce ?”’ 

In spite of these warnings, uttered and written by sages, statesmen, and finan- 
ciers from Franklin, Jefferson, and Webster to Senator Jones, president John 
Earl Williams, and ‘Treasurer Spinner; in spite of the seven and ten yearly peri- 
odie panies that impoverished our farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, and labor 
ers, and enriched the banks and capitalists, Secretary Folger and Comptroller 
Knox seem now inclined to advise the rechartering of these banks, deceitfully called 
national. I wish these two financiers could see as clearly as Treasurer Spinner 
before it is too late. 

_ The charter of these banks, deceitfully styled national, was granted February 
-), 1863, under the pretext of a war measure. In 1864 they circulated but $31,- 


235,270 of notes furnished and guaranteed by the United States Treasury ; in 1865 
they circulated $145,137,800, which, from that date to 1880, increased to $343,834, 167. 
On these millions the people's Treasury has paid them interest in gold ever since, 
While laborers and producers had to take their wages in paper. ‘Thus did the one 
hundred and twenty bankers, who were members of Congress, manage to legislate 
lor their interests. Now their first charter being about to expire, they apply for 
‘ recharter in a time of profound peace, when there can be no pretext for a war 
tieasnre. Sneh a power in the hands of heartless corporations is not only danger- 
ous to our liberties and persons but to our daily comforts; because, when they see 
it, they contract their circulation and refuse accommodation to manufacturers 
and employers, who are consequently obliged to stop work and discharge the men 
and women in their employ, thus causing panics, poverty, misery, and ruin. Soon 
such contractions will reach farms, houses, and stocks, which these favored banks 
and their friends can buy for one-half or one-quarter of their cost, because the 
honest owners cannot pay the interest and taxes thereon, all of which makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, as happened from 1837 to 1841, from 1847 to 1850, 
from 1857 to 1863, and from 1873 to 1878, when the laboring and producing classes 
Were impoverished by special legislation, that enabled bankers and monopolists to 
dec eive the people, and bribe such as stood in their way. A passage from some 
patriot and philanthropist, I cannot remember, will be appropriate here and now : 
Corporations are fast becoming the curse of modern life. They usurp the 
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powers that belong of right to the community and its government, and actually 
threaten the liberties of the people. The individual capitalist is often, if not gen 
erally, a benefit to the community. He respects public opinion. Le cares for the 
approval and regard of his fellow-citizens. He has human sympathies and a con 
science. He generally uses his wealth for the public benefit in indirect, if not in 
direct ways. But,when he combines with other capitalists in forming a corporation 
for special objects, and puts his money in it, the thing he helps create is utterly 
destitute of persoval or human qualities, and is often managed in absolute disre 
gard of the rights, the interests, the welfare of everybody but the men who own 
and operate it. Every individual who has a hand in controlling the machine feels 
absolved from moral responsibility in its conduct. If it robs other people, ruins 
their business, injures their estates, it is none of his concern and he washes his 
hands of personal guilt. Americans rejoice that they have got rid of kings and 
lords. But they have saddled themselves with corporations which are proving to 
be harder task-masters, and more grinding and heartless despots than any of the 
Old World tyrants.”’ ; 

There wasa somewhat plausible reason in 1863 to charter banks, deceitfully styled 
national—this reason was called war measure ; but now, 1882, our country and the 
world are at peace; there is not even a war-cloud. Why, then, recharter these 
banks against the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, which contains no clause 
or word that authorizes Congress to delegate the money power toanybody !? Allow 
me to cite again Senator JONEs's emphatic language : . 

‘* By interfering with the standende of the country Congress has led the country 
away from the realms of prosperity and thrust it beyond the bounds of safety. ‘To 
refuse to replace it upon its former vantage-ground would be to incur a responsi 
bility and a deserved reproach, greater than that which men have ever before felt 
themselves able to bear. We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action on ihesub- 
ject. Not only does reason, justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace 
our steps, but the organic law commands us to do so; and the presence of peril 
enjoins what the law commands.” 

May our Congress pass no more laws giving away immense tracts of land to heart 
less corporations, thus creating land monopolies like those that now curse the Brit 
ish Isles—and grant no charters to banks that can contract and expand the peo- 
ple’s medium of exchange at their pleasure—for such legislation favors the few at 
the expense of the many, causes discontent among the masses, and produces Nihi 
lists, Guiteaus, and men who commit acts like the one just perpetrated in Dublin, 
May 7, 1882, which disgraces the civilization of the ngneteenth century. 

As previously stated, I am now in the ninety-second year of my age, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have given to my country the best efforts of a 
long, laborious life. In the course of my endeavors I have written and printed 
more than a million of documents, which I have sent to Congress, to the President, 
and members of the Cabinet, and to all parts of our common country. 

The burden of my theme has been to show that the Constitution has made it the 
imperative duty of Congress to take and hold the entire control of all that should 
ever be allowed or used as the money of the nation. If the plan, set forth in a pe 
tition to Congress, to the President and his Cabinet on the 14th of December, L862— 
in which I showed that my ideas of finance were based on the opinions of such 
men as Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, Webster, &c., whose words and 
warnings I quoted, as I do in this document—had been adopted, the Government 
would have had all the means it wanted in Treasury notes, and weshould not have 
an enormous bonded debt in 1882. 

Most respectfully, 
PETER COOPER. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am obliged to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Uppr- 
GRAFF | for his courtesy. It has been my design to prepare some re- 
marks which should be worthy of a subject so important as the one 
now under discussion, but I have been engaged in other duties and 
did not expect to speak to-day. I can now only outline in the 
most general manner what I wish to say. 

Mr. Speaker, if this were merely a question of whether the present 
Department of Agriculture should remain as it is or be represented 
in the Cabinet the change would be of very little consequence; but 
inmy judgment it means vastly more. 

It is the future possibilities implied in this bill, as well as what it 
contains, that should commend it to support. England’s prestige ison 
the sea; America’sontheland. England has as much or more capital 
invested in manufactures than all the rest of Europe. She has her 
coal and iron, but her supplies of raw material come largely from 
abroad, as do her meatand bread. She is the great workshop of the 
world, but her markets are abroad. The United States could live 
within herself, England could not. Her water-ways must be tray 
ersed at any cost, whether by subsidies or otherwise. Hence Eng 


land builds ships, while America builds railroads. We hear much of 


the ocean-borne commerce of England, yet while in round numbers 
she has invested in all her ocean trade $500,000,000 capital, America 
has $700,000,000 in locomotives and rail cars. 

I have often thought that whenever the trade of the sea demanded 
American capital and gave it better profits than the land, American 
capital would be forthcoming. Surely if $700,000,000 can be found 
to put into railroad equipments alone, $5,000,000 could be gathered 
to start a steamship line ifthe demands and profits warranted it. 
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Hence I say the bulk of commerce in this country is, and in our 
generation probably is to be, on the land. If so, what areits source 
and life? That question recent statistics, official and authentic, have 
answered—it is agriculture. As late as the 19th of April just past 
the Superintendent of Census sends tables here showing that of the 
50,000,000 of our population 25,000,000 are employed in agricult- 
ure; and of the a of domestic merchandise exported in the year 
18e1, amounting to $883,925,947, agriculture furnished $729,650,016, 
or 82.55 per cent. The estimate of the average yearly crop of In- 
dian corn being $500,000,000 equals the entire capital of Great Britain 
invested in her ocean commerce! The hogs eee in Chicago in 
the year 1880 reached a value equal to the capital invested in shipping 
of France and Germany combined. These facts are but finger-boards 
pointing the way to the possible tay of agriculture in 
America. Only one-seventh of her arable land has yet been brought 
under cultivation. The application of machinery, steam, and elec- 
tricity to the useful arts and to agriculture is but in its infancy. 
Does it require a prophet to foretell that these are soon to unlock 
the stored-up forces of nature and release human muscle, in a large 
degree, from the drudgery of agriculture, and that brain rather than 
brawn will thenceforth run the farm? Every wheel, every lever, 
every physical appliance that releases a human muscle, wakes up 
the brain and gives it a chance. Compare the farmer’s home to-day 
with what it was when we were boys. Look not only at the litera- 
ture in farm-houses but test the plans of the prosperous farmer as to 
crops, and markets, and stock, and business. 

Now. the question before us is whether an interest, based on the 
facts and possibilities just stated, is entitled to be recognized in a 
government founded an@ built uponit? Irepeat, if this meant only 
that a Commissioner of Agriculture should have a seat in the Cabi- 
net it would be a matter of small consequence, worthy and capable 
as our present Commissioner is. The specialties now recognized 
in that department might probably be carried forward as well there 
aselsewhere. But, sir, thismeans more than seeds, insects, or scientific 
analyses, though these are by no means to be lightly spoken of. 
They have already returned and will continue to return in actual 
wealth fourfold all the department has cost. 

The bill provides that the secretary of agriculture shall be a 
‘practical agriculturist;” so far so good, provided all other things 
are equal. But if the effect of this were to send into the Cabinet 
‘‘a specialist” only, I care not whether he be farmer, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or doctor, 1 should doubt the soundness of it. This Cabi- 
net minister should not only be an agriculturist but a political 
economist and practical statesman of the highest order. He should 
sit at the council board not as a mendicant begging special favors 
for special interests but as a peer, representing the grandest inter- 
ests in the grandest nation of the world, and his presence and influ- 
ence should be felt accordingly in matters of practical administra- 
tion. 

To say that this position is to be a political sinecure to anybody 
is to insult the intelligence of the hour. 

The secretary of agriculture should not only understand all that per- 
tains to that but its relations to commerce, manufactures, and labor 
as well; the cost of raw materials the amount and value of labor 
bestowed, where transportation begins and where it ends; and what 
value it has imparted, what mercantile skill and capital were neces- 
sary in finding the best market at the best time, and what the rela- 
tions of all these are to each other and the measure of fair returns and 
equitable distribution ; and having found these, then what legisla- 
tion is most practical and likely to secure it. Mere production is 
but the A in the alphabet of possibilities of the future of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Released from hand drudgery the head will solve some of these 
other problems, and, like the master of chess, will look not only in 
one direction but in all, and with hard, practical sense will weigh 
all the averages of the situation. That the American farmer or 
American laborer is going to be content with the old ratio of allot- 
ment from the proceeds of the joint efforts and contributions while 
others reap all the advantages which invention and science give no 
thoughtful man believes. There must and there will be a recast of 
these ratios. But it must come, if it come at all, like the growth of 
the crops, through intelligent appliances and common-sense methods. 
Miracles cannot be wrought, and spasmodic complaints accomplish 
little. 

As mnilitary science now martials all the devilish enginery of war, 
and individual valor is less conspicuous than of old in the winning 
of victories, so organization and the slow yet sure movement of the 
forces which command results must bring relief from current evils. 
Both the blessings and evils of new-born forces are now upon us, and 
in their development the agriculturist must mingle. He is a part of 
them, and must study his true relations to this new order of things. 
It isin this light, Mr. Speaker, that the measure so easily ridiculed 
and scofted at as the work of demagogues in my judgment rises up 
to the full level of importance with any measure before the present 
Congress. 

Properly organized and rightly directed there is no power so potent 
on this floor to-day as the agricultural interest. Let this minister 
be identified with it; let him study all these problems; let him mingle 
with the people; let him explain to them and to us what is practical 
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| and what is not; let him develop and carefully scan aH this class 
| of legislation; let him furnish the official data on which it should 
| stand, and then let his recommendation come to us backed by the 
| dignity and standing of a bigh Cabinet officer; and let the people 
study them as they will, and we shall then have begun methodically 
to shape legislation pertaining to this vast subject. Let this bjj] 
become a law, and your Department of Agriculture will cease to be 
sneered at as a seed store, but will be given at once the dignity and 
influence which even under present methods its worthy and able 
Commissioner is so rapidly imparting to it. 

No lawyer need apologize for zeal manifested on this question. It 
iseasy and cheap torefer to the ‘‘lawyer” farmersheze. Call the roll 
to-day and you will find that three-fourths of the lawyers in this 
body were raised on farms. They know the struggles of farm-life 
and the memories and associations of early life are s:rongest of all. 
Whether your Congress shall be made up largely of farmers, lawyers 
merchants, or business men, drawn from American firesides, I repeat, 
that rightly organized and wisely directed, there is no foree more po- 
tent in shaping legislation than that which comes from the American 
farmer. But ‘‘organization” is more than aword. It means, amon 
other things, associations and libraries in every county, town, an 
school district. It means discussions and lectures in each of these. 
Into these libraries should go one copy of every document published 
by the order of Congress. It should go there free under the frank of 
the member; a copy of the record of Congressional debates, of every 
report, of all collections of official statistics, and at least of all the 
works, pertaining not only to agriculture but commerce, manufacture, 
and labor as well. It should be an exhaustless fountain of official 
and authentic information at which the farmer and his boy may 
freely drink. These things are published and paid for now by the 
tax-payer; why should they not be distributed upon some common- 
sense method and system? What a convenience to members in the 
distribution of public documents? Where now, from the inadequate 
number published in comparison with the whole population, one man 
is served where a hundred are slighted, all could then have free 
access on equal terms. With this ‘kind of information at hand per- 
taining to lands, mines, crops, commerce, ships, finance, banking, the 
statutes and land laws, domestic industries, home and foreign pro- 
duction, inventions, patents, and all things coming within the range 
of legislation at home or abroad, the farmer would become skilled in 
his knowledge, and would be prepared to meet any demagogue who 
chanced to come that way, and be no longer compelled to listen to 
every hobby forced upon his attention. 

Through these library stations the department could gather full 
and accurate weekly reports on matters of crops and other things of 
interest, while at them might be displayed daily weather bulletins 
warning the farmer as the storm-signals now warn the mariner. A 
simple system of telegraphic signals displayed in any neighborhood 
denoting “ fair,” ‘‘ foul,” or ‘‘ threatening,” would enable each farmer 
in his field to read from these the weather for the coming day far 
more accurately than he reads it from the sky. These, sir, are but 
mere snatches and hints of the possibilities wrapped up in this legis- 
lation. Let the bill pass, let it be amended and perfected as neces- 
sity or wisdom shall require, and through this department of Gov- 
ernment agriculture in all its varied relations shall be justly recog- 
nized in the halls of legislation. 


Geneva Award. 
SPEECH 


HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill re-establishing the cour 
commissioners of Alabama claims, and for the distribution of the unappropria 
money of the Geneva award— 

Mr. HUTCHINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the close of the war of the rebellion the people 
of the United States regarded the conduct of England during its pro- 
gress as being in violation of the comity of nations. Confederate 
cruisers, apparently with her approval, had sailed out of her ports 
and preyed upon our commerce. The number of American vousls 
captured whereof damages were claimed was one hundred ~ 
twenty-nine. With a view to arrange preliminary questions ai 
establish the basis of a settlement, two international conventions 
were held, without favorable results, to consider claims against — 
Britain, the one November 10, 1868, and the other January 14, ost 
The correspondence, negotiations, and arrangements reliminary . 
a precise understanding of matters growing out of these captur 
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oceupied largely the attention of our statesmen from the close of the 
war until June 27, 1871, when what is called the treaty of Washing- 
on was formally ratified. This treaty contained on the part of Eng- 
jand an apology for her want of regard for neutral rights and em- 
braced the proposition for the international tribunal of arbitration 
to meet in Geneva, which was to serve as an international court. 
Chis high tribunal was composed of the following arbitrators from 
-ountries at peace with England and the United States: Switzerland 
named her eminent citizen, M. Jacques Staempfl; Italy, Count Fred- 
eric Sclopis; Brazil, Vicomte d’Itajuba; England, Sir Alexander 
James Edmund Cockburn, and the United States Charles Francis 
\dams. The court composed of these gentlemen assembled at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, December 15, 1871, but adjourned the next day 
antil June, 1872. As a result of the action of this court, $15,500,000 
was awarded in a gross sum to the United States in a full, perfect, 
and final settlement of all claims, individual or national, growing 


out of the war. This judgment was signed and dated September 14, | 


1272, and Great Britain paid the amount September 9, 1873. This 
sum is What is known in history as the Geneva award, and the dis- 
tribution of which has engaged so much of the time of Congress dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

All the claims of American citizens sent by their agents for adjudi- 
cation before the international tribunal of arbitration were classitied 
under the following heads: 


First. Claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of 


vessels and their cargoes by the insurgent cruisers. 

second. The national expenditures in the pursuit of those cruisers. 

Third. The loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine 
to the British flag. 

Fourth. The enhanced payment of insurance. 

Fifth. The prolongation of the war and the addition of a large sum 
to the cost of the war and the suppression of the rebellion. 


sy the unanimous decision of this high court all these claims, ex- | 


cepting those enunerated under the first head, were rejected. Upon 
this detinite understanding the court proceeded to examine the claims 
before them as presented by the agent of the United States and ar- 
rived at a valuation of the destroyed property. Direct losses only 
were admitted, and claims for interest. The schedules of the in- 
surance companies afforded the only reliable data for the valuation 
of the destroyed property. 

With a view to equitably adjust the claims of American citizens 
the Forty-third Congress, June 23, 1874, passed an act, chapter 459, 
coustituting the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and 
limited the authority of this court to acting only upon claims for 
direct damages caused by the inculpated cruisers. Thus this act was 
intended to settle those claims only about which there was no dis- 
pute. It was understood then that further legislation must provide 
for claims not recognized by thisact. Under this law $9,316,120 were 
distributed, and there remained of the fund principal and interest 
March 31, 1877, $9,553,800, since which time it has drawn no inter- 
est; and that amount now remains in the Treasury. 

The question before the House for its consideration is the distri- 
bution of this unappropriated balance of the Geneva award. We 
are told that we are sitting as a court, as the highest court in the 
land, in adjudicating upon this matter. It certainly is to be pre- 
sumed, if we are sitting as such court, that we will give the most 
careful attention to the proceeding before we consent to take ten 
millions of dollars out of the Treasury and appropriate it for the 
henetit of anybody; that no member will vote on that question with- 
out giving it the consideration it deserves, and without a full 
understanding of the subject. 

I must say that my opinion has entirely changed in relation to 
this matter upon a careful examination of it. I had heretofore sap- 
posed that the reports which have been made by committees having 
the matter in charge by both branches of Congress were correct, 
and that this money should be appropriated as they had recom- 
mended. But I am compelled to say that a full examination of the 
question has led me to believe that either this fund should be dis- 
posed of under the terms and for the reasons for which it was awarded, 
or else it should be returned to England. 

I was somewhat surprised at the argument of the gentleman from 
Maine, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, [ Mr. REED. } 
lle spoke of this amount of $15,500,000 as a sum awarded to the na- 
tion for the injury which had been done it by England during our 
civil war. Why, sir, fifty times fifteen millions would not pay for 
that injury, if the matter had been settled on that consideration. 

When the war commenced we had the carrying trade of the world ; 
when it closed we had lost it. 
and abettor of that war, and without the assistance which she gave 
it would not, in my judgment, have lasted six months. 

I was not one of those who thought that Mr. Seward, statesman 
and philosopher as he was, was far out of the way when he predicted 
that the war would not last sixty days. But he could not have taken 
‘nto consideration the fact subsequently developed that within thirty 
days from the time Fort Sumter was fired upon England would grant 
belligerent rights to those in rebellion against this Government. 

England, in pursuing this course, did directly and indirectly all 
that she could to perpetuate the war of the rebellion. She permitted 
“uisers to be built and manned in her ports, and to escape there- 


‘rom, She gave assistance to France, so far as she could, to impose 


I aver that England was the aider 
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upon Mexico an imperial form of government; and she accomplished 
the purpose she had in view from the beginning, to become the car- 
rying nation of the world. 

The war being closed, a claim was made for damages on the part 
of the United States on claims which during the war had been cer- 
tified to our Government on the part of those who had suffered losses 
by the destruction of ships, for reclamation and for damages. These 
claims were never enforced. We were willing to have them remain 
as they stood at the close of the war, and to accept the position 
which had been taken by England, that what she had done in refer- 
ence to the rebel cruisers was not a breach of neutrality. Wecould 
have afforded to stand on that ground. If we had decided to main- 
tain that attitude we should have had England at a great disadvan 
tage. What followed? When in 1866 the conflict occurred between 
Prussia and Austria, England, with all her sympathies in favor of 
Austria, was compelled to stand still and allow her in less than six 
months to lose her prestige as one of the first powers of Europe. 
England could do nothing. She sat chafing—chained to her ocean 
isle. During the war between Prussia and France what occurred ? 
France had a right to look to England for assistance in her struggles. 
She had a right to expect such assistance. But all that Eeatend 
could do was to look on and see the Prussian soldiers march into 
Paris and impose such terms upon the conquered as they pleased. 
England was powerless under the circumstances to render any as- 
sistance, 

Early in 1869 I had the pleasure of meeting a member of the Eng- 
lish cabinet, with whom I had a conversation in reference to this 
matter. I said to him that if I had my way England should pay 
$1,000,000,000 as damages for the course she had pursued toward our 
country during our civil war. He did not seem surprised at the sug 
gestion, but replied: ‘‘ Why, England could not afford to pay more 
than half that amount.” I answered that I would not accept half 
that amount; that England, by the course she had pursued, had 
gained the carrying trade of the world, which we had lost, and she 
ought to indemnify us. Then he said to me: ‘‘ I know what you 
mean, but we care nothing about affairs on the Continent; we care 
no more about them than does the State of Massachusetts.” In one 
year from that time war broke out between France and Prussia. 
Then it was that England did begin to care about affairs on the Con- 
tinent. The time had come when she could defer the settlement of 
our claims no longer. She insisted through her agents in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country that this question of national lia- 
bility which had existed be.ween England and the United States 
should be settled. 

I speak of this because ofa suggestion made in the report of the major- 
ity of the committee, that ‘‘ when this matter wassettled by the Geneva 
tribunal we did not wish to obtain as large an indemnity as possible, 
because the claim must be based on principles which might intolerably 
enlarge our duties and obligations as neutrals in the future.” Ideny 
that position. If that was the case, why did we make any treaty at 
all? I ask the majority of the committee to answer—why did we en 
ter into a treaty at all? The law, as settled by England, was that 
her acts were not in violation of neutrality. She so declares in the 
very treaty under which the Geneva tribunal was constituted. She 
commences by a disavowal of her liability. Why did we not accept 
that and stand upon it, and say, “If you do not consider the fitting 
out of cruisers in your ports to prey upon the commerce of a nation 
with whom you are at peace as a violation of the law of neutrality 
we can stand upon that principle, and we desire no treaty.” 

When our representatives went to Geneva to present the claims of 
the American Government, they went there under such circumstances 
that if they had understood and availed themselves of the advantage 
of their position they could have made almost any such treaty as they 
had chosen to write. What did they do? Certain claims had been 
filed during the war against the British Government—claims alleged 
on the part of those who filed them to have grown out of the violation 
of the obligation of neutrality on the part of Great Britain. Those 
claims were all tiled on the part of the insurance companies; and it 
was never thought or dreamed of that any other parties had any claims 
against Great Britain in consequence of losses arising from the vio- 
lation of her neutrality so far as our citizens were concerned, except 
those direct losses which had occurred from the destruction of ships 
by rebel cruisers. And such was the international law that no in- 
direct claims could have been allowed. That was international law 
at the time, as everybody knew who knew anything about what the 
law was. 

These claims having been submitted, our Government, in order to 
settle them, because that is what the tribunal was to do, presented 
five different classes of claims, which have been set forth heretofore, 
but which it is unnecessary for me to recite again in detail. All 
claims presented, including all claims of a national character, were 
disallowed by the commission excepting claims for direct losses. 
Claims for direct losses included claims of those whose ships had been 
destroyed by the rebel cruisers, and also, it was decided by the tribu- 
nal, the claims of the insurance companies which had paid sbip- 


| owners the full amount of their losses and by assignment to them by 


|} no damages allowed against the British Government. 


the ship-owners had become subrogated to their rights. There is 
no dispute about this; it is admitted; and if these claims had not 
been there to be acted on by that arbitration, there would have been 
It was be- 
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cause of the diligence of the insurance companies in presenting their 
claims, in advocating them before the tribunal, in making popular 
sentiment in fayor of them, which led to any award whatever being 
made, 

The award which was made was based entirely upon losses for 
ships and their cargoes destroyed by the rebel cruisers Alabama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah. The amounts paid by insurance compa- 
nies to those who had insured ships which were destroyed were al- 
lowed. That fund being in the hands of the Government, and there 
being to-day the sum of about $10,000,000 soeee of, a bill is re- 
ported to divide that amount between those who lost by reason of 
their ships being destroyed by what are called the exculpated cruisers 
and the war-premium men. 

It is known to all the members of this House that at the Geneva 
tribunal but three rebel cruisers were taken into consideration, and 
for the damages done by which these sums were awarded, namely, 
the Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, and it was on the 
ground they were the only steamers which had escaped from, been 
manned in, and supplied with munitions of war in British ports. 

This sum having been awarded to the insurance companies, they 
being entitled to it by being subrogated to the rights of those to whom 
they had paid the insurance, I will not detain the House by enter- 
ing into that question of law, because it will be conceded, as laid 
down by Webster, Story, and Kent in the cases decided, that the in- 
surance companies or underwriters are subrogated to the rights of 
the persons insured where they pay for a total loss, including, as 
Webster and Kent say in two cases which have been cited, the claims 
against a foreign government on the part of a citizen of the United 
States. 

Now, we come to the question of what we ought to do. I am not 
here to advocate the claim of the insurance companies. The bill 
which is reported on the part of the minority does not propose to 
pay it to the insurance companies. I have noticed that each of the 
speakers who have addressed the House in advocacy of the report 
of the majority attacks the insurance companies. Their argument 
is that while it is true this fund was awarded to the insurance com- 


panies by the tribunal at Geneva, while it is true that each one of | 


the arbitrators of that tribunal stated it was awarded as claimed on 
the part of the insurance companies, and while it is true the counsel 
stated the same thing, as well as the agents of the Government pres- 
ent at that trial, yet notwithstanding all that it is contended that it 
is not to be paid to the insurance companies because, forsooth, dur- 
ing the war the insurance companies on the whole made more money 
than they paid out; that having been suecessful in their business 
the award should not be paid to them. 

Concede this, if you please. Admit that it onght not to be paid to 
the insurance companies, then to whom should it go? If it was re- 
covered by the Government as a national fund; as a claim by the 
United States against England, with which the claims of individuals 
have nothing to do; if, as claimed, the amount declared by insurance 
companies to be due them was merely a mode of ascertaining the 
amount of damages done by the British Government, and for which 
because of its neglect it was responsible; if that is the case, and it 
belongs to the Government, why is it not in the Treasury like every 
other dollar there, to be disbursed as we nay deem wise and proper ? 

Let me read two or three passages from the majority report on this 
point: 

The truth is, tie questions are not questions of logic or precedent but questions 
of sound judgment, resting in that high discretion which appertains to the tribunal 
of the largest jurisdiction known to the Constitution, the Congress of the United 
States. 

These empty seats that Isee around me are most cloquent reminders 
of what this tribunal is expected to doin the consideration of a case 
of this kind. We are here to vote away nearly $10,000,000, and how 
long, L ask gentlemen, could any court in this land exist by the con- 
sent of this body if it voted away $10,000,000 with as little ceremony 
as we propose to do it here? How are the absent members to learn 
about a great question like this, which is to be determined by this 





body; which alone, according to the judgment of the gentleman | 


from Maine, can deal with it? How can they learn except from the 
“wings of the wind” or from somebody outside ? 


This question in- | 


volves something of principle, and I demand if we are to sit here as | 


a court that we ought to understand it. But, says the gentleman 
from Maine, no court in this land can deal with this question. I 
do not misconstrue him, I will read his exact words: 


No court established to try the ordinary affairs between man and man is com- 
petent to deal with this subject. Courts of this kind— 


That is, courts competent to deal with the subject, and the Su- 


preme Court ef she United States is not competent to deal with the | 


subject according to this judgment of the gentleman from Maine, but 
courts of this kind that are competent to deal with it are governed— 
how ? 

By general rules which do justice in the great majority of cases, but injustice 
in many. 

Now, are we a tribunal that never does injustice to anybody— 
never? We have subjects here that we cannot cope with. If we 
want to amend the tariff, which is a mere matter of facts and figures, 
adding up and subtracting from, this House has declared itself in- 
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competent to do it. My friend from Maine thinks so. But when i¢ 
comes to a matter of dividing a fund now in the Treasury of the 
United States which, if it shall be divided at all, should be dis. 
tributed only upon legal principles and precedents, he comes in and 
presents a report which is to godown to posterity as the legal results 
that that gentleman has reached—“ that no court established to try 
the ordinary affairs between man and man is competent to deal with 
this subject.” Ideny the statement. I say that this is a case that 
should be referred to the courts. Now, let us see what the gentleman 
says further: 

We are well aware that the proposition has been gilded by the words justice 
and equity. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, gild any subject. Whenever we can do 
justice and equity we shall receive our reward, but whenever, sneer- 
ing at equity and justice, we do injustice and iniquity, we ought to 
be condemned. And the gentleman goes on: 


But those words in this case are beguiling. When these things are talked of 
before Congress, justice and equity mean— 


What? 
a comprehensive justice and equity. 


What does the gentleman mean by comprehensive justice and 
equity? Why, of course, we should interpret it that comprehensive 
justice and equity which courts alone can determine. But he adds 
that courts cannot do it. 

No courts, governed by logic, by precedents, by rules, ought to be 
intrusted with this subject, says the gentleman, and it ought to go 
before Congress who can administer it alone in the most comprehen- 
sive manner, and in a spirit of ‘justice and equity.” 

The language of the report is that it is claimed that the only fair thing is to 
leave this matter to the courts and let every one have just the legal rights which 
belong to him. The trouble about that is that nobody has any legal rights to 
this money at all. 


Mr. REED. And I emphasize that. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Oh, yes; you have italicized it. You have told 
the House emphatically that nobody has any legal rights to that 
fund. 

The gentleman does not want these cases to go to the courts. And 
why? Because those whose claims he advocates have no legal stand- 
ing there. Because they have no legal right to the fund. Why, then, 
do you propose to take the money out of the Treasury and give it to 
those who, according to your own admission, have no legal right to 
it? Are they paupers? Is there any reason they should receive the 
fund in preference to others? What have they done to deserve it? 

Take the war-premium men, and if this fund is to go to any of these 
people, I want to ask the attention of the House to the matter, be- 
cause I think they donot understand it. Do you mean to allow the 
war-premium men to get any of this fund when they have already 
been overpaid? Have they not already received their money back ? 
I will show you how they got it. A man insured against a capture, 
we will say on his goods during the war. What did the man do? 
He went to the insurance companies and got them insured. He made 
out astatement of the cost of the goods, of the freight, and added what 
he paid, and when his goods were destroyed he received the whole 
amount back again, war premium and all. Thatis verily true. The 
gentleman from Maine must admit it. Now, what right has that man 
to come here and demand payment of his war premium ? 

Mr. REED. He does not come here; he is not included in this bill. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The war-premium man is included in your bill. 

Mr. REED. The war-premium man you describe is not included 
in the bill. The last part of section 5 excludes him expressly. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. He isnot excluded by the language of your bill. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will take the trouble to look 
at the bill and ascertain the fact for himself. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Wenow come to another matter. You exclude 
the insurance companies, Why? The argument of the gentleman 
in his speech yesterday was that no one has any legal right to this 
fund. It is true he says this money was recovered from the British 
Government to pay these insurance companies, but they ought not 
to receive it. And why? Because— 

The history of these insurance companies shows beyond dispute that they 
charged to those who went to them for war risks (and mind you the war risks 
were kept distinct and separate from the others) such a sum as would not only 
enable them to recoup every dollar they paid out but to make from 35 to 40 pet 
cent. dividend besides. And now they ask us to pay the very amount of money 
in consideration of which they actually obtained 35 per cent. dividend. 

I would like to know from the gentleman what company made 40 
or 3o per cent. during the war. He cannot name one. 

Mr. REED. I name the Atlantic Mutual. And now let me tell 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. REED. As the gentleman has asked me the question let me 
tell him he will find in a speech made by my colleague now in the 
Senate, Mr. Frye, detailed figures showing exactly that fact and 
showing it in regard to a large number of companies. That was @ 
statement in a speech made openly here on the floor of the House 


| and which has never been contradicted to this day. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. I contradict it now; and if the gentleman had 
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taken care to get at the facts correctly he would have contradicted One hundred and twenty-eight person or firms of New York claim 
it himself. $2,400,646.18; two persons in Philadelphia, two in Baltimore, and 
Mr. RAY. ‘The figures are taken from their own reports. eight in California claim $247,655.11; three hundred and forty-one 
Mr. CONVERSE, If my friend from New York [Mr. HutcHrns] | persons or firms thus claim $6,245,383.39, or an average claim of 
Jesires the figures I will give them to him, as to that company. $18,341. Itis in behalf of these war-premium claimants that the 
Mr. HUTCHINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to have my time | claims of the insurance companies are opposed. The revised list of 
taken up in this way. claims shows that David Ogden, J. Nickerson, and Barling & Davis, 


Mr. REED. I do not think the gentleman from New York should | of New York, and W. W. Crapo and Bradford & Folger, of New 
be interrupted. When he has got through we can answer him. England, were the principal agents to get up and forward these 

Mr. CONVERSE. Shall I give the gentleman the figures ? claims. The amounts represented by them are shown to be as fol- 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Your figures are right; but I want to tell you | lows: 
they do not prove the allegation that 35 or 40 per cent. dividends were | p. Ogden 





PORNIES WERSOY CAPE EY PPE CURE Ue SEL BREWERS WOES | DD. UGG. coco ccc ccc cc ccc cc ccc cccwccccceses Jac we cheekuda dhéqigentece $971, 559 74 
paid. (Laughter.] Hereisamutualcompany. Doesthe gentleman | J. Nickerson... ..............-2..22-0+-s2sseceeeeeseeeee ce eees ee eeeees 354, 496 58 
‘rom Maine know what a mutual company is? — & Davis... .. 2-2... .cseee cece ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees -+ 271, 636 87 
Mr. REED. You may safely proceed on the assumption that I do. | Bradford & Folger 222020000.2020 200 a, Son 913 06 
Mr. HUTCHINS. It may bea pretty violent presumption to judge de me 
{rom the character of your report. tA as Maal Sack eae esbas adabek Ses RSE nee FaO WEEN « eeewe 3, 689, 159 93 
Mr. REED. I guess not. ‘ Jai artic ne aiilicnecods 
Mr. HUTCHINS. One hundred men club together to insure them- Sun SSCs MESS eeined. Ne Vnes pation, these peor waiurars, 


U" . : on : who come knocking at the doors of the Treasury, is $3,689,159.93. 
selves. They “ a to oe A a i ill say es one h. That is a} And it is said they ought to receive this amount because they are so 
million of dollars for one hundred men. ey give their premium | joor and deserving. Now, if there is anybody in the country more 
notes payable 7 - _— —— cordieae, pho amount; and | deserving than they are, then the money should go to them. These 
when these notes become due they pay them ey are made paya- | Heople have no legal right to come here and make this claim. 
ble in one year, and are paid in cash into the treasury of the com- In 1874 parties working up these claims sent to a firm in New 
pany. In the mean time each one of these one hundred men insures York well-known in this country, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., who had 
. sl ., ; ; rhe a, © 2} i . » F 2 ° » . 7? _ on * . *? : 

his ships and the premium is charged against him; so much of the | jaid some $150,000 for war premiums, making application to collect 
total of such premiums as is received by the company and not ex- these war premiums. The firm replied as follows: 

nded for the of that year is re y icy ars : = : 
pende ‘l for the losses of th " a a turned to the policy holde “ Dear Siks: We have your letter of 30th ultimo, and would say in reply to its 
pro rata in certificates bearing interest and payable at the will of . \ ; 


. : aa acs : . | first paragraph that we have no recollection of receiving from the Atlantic In 
ihe company. It is these certificates which represent the portion of | surance Company a letter or certificate of the amount of war premiums paid by 


the $10,000 note not expended for losses which my friend from Maine | our firm. To the direct questions you ask we reply that we are not now taking 
speaks of as being 30 or 40 per cent, dividends. any active steps for the maintenance or enforcement of claims for the amount of 


' Wm aie : os s ie : ki the war premiums, and that we have not executed any assignment of our claims, 
Mr. ¢ HAC E. I would ask the gentleman aque stion simply for | jut did cane a bargain with W. W. Crapo, C. A. Tucker, and George O. Crocker. 
information, whether the Atlantic Insurance Company does not do | of New Bedford, for allowing to them and their associates or assigns a percentage 
two classes of business? upon what might be received from these claims, and at the same time gave them 
Mr. HUTCHINS. They do not. Now, let us look on the other SS power of ee dated ae 27, 1871, to prosecute, secure, 
nt » v4 . = ° o 5 elV ro y ay extra surance "e- 
side. My friend from Maine, for example, has friends in that State, ssidins Gatlin Ge oar of wobellion. = ee Sennen Eee 
one of whom may be the owner of one hundred ships. This owner of 





one hundred ships decides that he will be his own insurer. If he PR eee = tempore, (Mr. Payson.) The time of the gen- 

does not lose more than 10 per cent. of them in any one year he saves oman has expired. : : d 

money, because it would anes him more to insure his one hundred Mr. HOOKER. I hope the time of the gentleman will be ex- 

ships than the value of those lost. Thus he becomes sole insurer of tended. aie : 7 

his own ships on the mutual plan. That is done in many cases, as Mr. REED. s I am obliged to object. ; 

the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] knows. The Atlan- Mr. HOOKER. rhis Is & Very linportant matter, and we think on 

tie Mutual Insurance Company is nothing more than copartnership this side that we are instructed by the argument of the gentleman 

of parties for the purpose of dividing their marine losses. It has | 2?©W speaking. br 7 : ; 

no stockholders and declares no dividends. Mr. AU PCHINS. I only ask for ten minutes more; that is only 
Now, tell me why these parties doing business on the mutual prin- | 0" Minute for each million of dollars involved, 

ciple should be precluded from receiving the portion of this award Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will not ask for it. , 

allowed them by the Geneva tribunal? Mr. CONVERSE. I will take the floor and yield ten minutes of 
As | have demonstrated, they have not made a cent. Itwasnota|™y time, : : . . 

stock company at all, They might lose the whole amount of their Phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 

subscription or premium notes in a year. There have been years | HUTCHINS] will proceed for ten minutes longer. tia 

when the Atlantic Insurance Company policy holdershave been'com- | Mt. HUTCHINS. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for his court- 

pelled to pay the full amount of their premium notes. They saved | ®SY; ; ery : ‘ 

nothing. Some years they saved one-third, some years one-quarter, Recollect that these gentlemen, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., had a 

and some years one-half; but it was a saving, not a dividend. claim for war premiums paid. See what they say to this application 
Take the war-premium men; I want to call the attention of the | t@ collect their claim : 

Honse to them. We have got to this point, now mark you—do not After the decision of the Geneva board of arbitration, disallowing the claims for 


forget it—that no one has a legal right to this fund ; that is the re- | Sar pFeminms, wo supposed that all chance of out recovering, anything for thowo 
port of the committee before us, Then, why shouldthe war-premiwn | acter, by means of taking away from the insurance companies the amounts allowed 
men receive any portion of it? by the Geneva board in satisfaction of their direct claims for losses of ships and 
Suppose that the result of all the transactions by a war-premium cargoes vested in them us assignees, by abandonment or otherwise of the claims 
man Was that he had made money and become a millionaire during of the original parties, is an idea which certainly never would have occurred to us. 
the war. Why should he have this money which belongs, as is al- 
leged in the majority report, to the Government? He has no legal 
right to it. Why should it go to him? It was not given to him by | 
the tribunal of arbitration, and why should he receive it? My friend 
knows that the millionaires of this country are the war-premium 
men. Why should you give it to them ? 

It has been said by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLITs] 


Here was a firm that had paid $150,000 for war premiuis, and for 
six years after the close of the war it never occurred to them that 
they had any valid claim against any one for their repayment; no 
one had ever suggested it to them; and the idea would not have 
entered their heads if a lot of claim agents had not come around 
and said: ‘‘ Here! you turn this into a pool and we will collect it 
for you.” Then they wrote the letter to which I have referred, and 
that no claim was made by the war-premium men until 1871, six | which, it seems to me, should prevent any member of this Congress 
years after the losses were incurred, It isa remarkable fact that while | voting this money into their pockets or into the possession of their 
the insurance companies were claiming damages against Great | agents in the face of their avowal that they did not think after the 
Britain for every loss made at the time it took place, the war-premium | Geneva court of arbitration had disallowed all claims for war pre- 
ie shonld have made no claim until years after the close of the war. | miums they had any chance of recovering anything. 

Three hundred and forty-one persons make claims for war premiums. You are asked to take out of the Treasury between six and seven 
rhere are four persons or firms in the city of Provideuce claiming | millions of dollars (for that is the amount of these claims) and pay 
>30,030.13; four persons or firms in three different places in Con- | it to these war-premium men upon the ground that they are equi- 
heeticut (one for over half being in fact from New York) claiming | tably entitled to it, for it is admitted that they have no legal right. 
>113,469.54; eleven persons or firms, described as of Concord and | Why should they have it? I will not name gentlemen, though | 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, claiming $107,137.43; seventy-seven | might name them by the score, who made money out of the war, 
persons or firms, described as of ditferent places in Maine, claiming | notwithstanding they paid the war premiums. Almost everybody, 
597,168.99, and one hundred and five persons or firms, described | as we know, made money during the war. These men paid the war 
as of different places in Massachusetts, chietly Boston, New Bedford, | premiums, but they got their goods in and sold them at high prices. 
iid Salem, claiming $2,948,675.41. ‘Thus there are two hundred and They came out rich; and you propose now to give them this money. 
ee persons or firms who claim $3,597,082.10 of this fund now in the | Why? Because they are poor men and are in equity entitled to it! 
Lreasury ; claiming it as due them for war premiums paid during | Why, gentlemen, if you are to pay any of these men you ought to 
the war, pay only those who on their business lost money in consequence of 
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the payment of war premiums; you should not make payments in- 


Remember this is a matter of equity. We are not 
This Congress is 


discriminately. 
in a court of justice, but in a court of equity. 
the court. 

How much of this money will go to the war-premium men and 
how much to other parties? Let us ascertain about that. Would 
you pay hundreds of thousands of dollars to men who have assign- 
ments of these claims and are pressing them here ? 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is too important to be discussed in 
three-quarters of aun hour. By voting away this money blindly we 
may establish a principle which will be most disastrous to the Gov- 
ernment. If you pay this money to those who suffered losses by 
reason of exculpated cruisers, or as war-premium men, you establish 
a principle upon which you will be in honor bound to pay every 
man, whether his name appears in this list of claimants or whether 
he is an outsider who never before has made claim, if he was sub- 
jected to like losses during the war. And when you have thus 
drawn up your anchors and drifted out to sea, without chart or com- 
pass, who can tell where you will land ? 

To meet the questions presented in this case the minority of the 
committee have reported a bill which they propose as a substitute 
for that of the majority. I hope gentlemen will give me their at- 
tention for a moment while I show the propriety, justice, and equity 
of this bill, which it does seem to me this House would pass unani- 
mously if carefully considered. The bill provides— 

That all persons and corporations claiming any portions of the moneys now 
under the control of the United States, which were received from the Government 
of Great Britain in payment of the Geneva award, or as interest thereon, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to sue for the same in the United States court of claims, 
at any time within one year from the passage of this act, in the same manner in 
which other claims are sued in said court ; and the said court— 

Listen to the language — 
and the said court shall render judgment for each claimant for such amount only 
as in = opinion he shall be justly entitled to recover under said treaty and 
award— 

Not under the treaty alone, but— 
under said treaty and award, according to the principles of justice, equity, and the 
law of nations. 

What more could be asked? The proposition is to refer this mat- 
ter to a court where proof may be taken, and where, if the court 
thinks a man or a corporation entitled in equity to receive a portion 
of this fund, it will be paid. The court is not restricted or limited 
in any degree, but if this bill be passed, will occupy the position 
which we occupy here to-day, with the additional advantage of hear- 
ing proof and knowing that when they render judgment they do 
equity in the case. Besides the bill provides for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States as the court of last resort, where 
every Claimant on the fund will be amply protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we shall not sit here and attempt to dis- 
pose of this money ourselves arbitrarily and willfully without re- 
gard to equity and justice. As a nation we cannot afford to do so. 
If the court decides that we are not entitled to this money we can 
send it back. The amount of money is trifling as compared with 
the honor of the country. If we cannot do equity here, if we do not 
recognize ourselves as bound by the decision made at Geneva, if we 
determine that none of the claimants have any legal right to this 
fund, then let us act justly and return it, thus keeping our own record 
and the national name and honor untarnished. 

In conclusion, I will say that any attempt on the part of Congress 
to defeat the plain intention of the international tribunal of arbi- 
tration, to substitute for the direct claimants a class known as 
war-premium claimants, is certainly in entire violation of every 
principle of equity and justice. The intent of the Geneva arbitra- 
tors, and the basis of settlement used by them in arriving at the 
award proves it, that they gave the United States a sum of money to 
disburse to those only who had suffered direct losses by the confed- 
erate cruisers. The agent of the United States in his statement made 
to the tribunal said: 

The object of the treaty is to indemnify the United States for all the losses 
suffered by their own citizens. 

In his report to his Government, September 
agent said: 


21, 1872, the same 


We, therefore, devoted our energies toward securing such a sum as should be 
practically au indemnity to the sufferers. 

And the same agent, when he presented the claims of American 
citizens to the tribunal, including those of the insurance companies, 
duly veritied, concludes his address in the following language : 

It thus appears that these computations show the entire extent of all private 
losses which the results of the aitedieatios of this tribunal ought te enable the 
United States to make a computation for. ; 

Inasmuch as the pretensions of the war-premium claimants were 
unanimously rejected by the high court of arbitration, and no mod- 
ification of their legal status is contemplated in the act of Congress 
under which one-half of the award was distributed, and no argu- 
ment has since been advanced giving the shadow of a plausibility to 
their fictitious claims, I earnestly protest against a recognition of 
the same at this time. Justice, consistency, and the rights of those 


in whose behalf the award was actually made, all demand that we 
hesitate before cousummating this wrong. 


Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE L. CONVERSE, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill re-establishing the court of com. 
missioners of Alabama claims, and for the distribution of the unappropriated 
moneys of the Geneva award— 

Mr. CONVERSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr, 
HUTCHINS] speaks of this body as a court sitting to determine the 
questions presented in the pending bill, and suggests that there are 
too many empty seats now in the House for the intelligent and care- 
ful —— of the subject. He forgets for the moment that this ques- 
tion of distribution has been pending before the American Congress 
and the American people for nearly nine years. He forgets that so 
many years have elapsed since the fund, $15,500,000 in gold, was 
paid by Great Britain to the State Department and thence into the 
Treasury of the United States. He forgets that the subject of the 
proper distribution of this fund has been discussed pro and con. in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, in the newspapers and periodicals and in 
private conversations from one end of the country to the other for 
so many years. 

And that reminds me that I do not expect to throw any new light 
or present any new thoughts on this subject, but hope simply in the 
few minutes I shall occupy the attention of the House to notice a 
few points which have been heretofore presented, and answer one 
or two arguments presented by the opponents of this measure. About 
half of the fund was distributed under the act of 1874, and the bill 
before the House provides for the distribution of the remainder, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to pay their actual losses, to two 
classes of claimants. The first class of claims is for destruction 
of property by what are termed exculpated cruisers, and the se 
ond class are claims for the return of the war premiums paid by 
merchants and owners of vessels in consequence of the presence of 
the confederate cruisers upon the high seas. The claims known as 
exculpated-cruiser claims are those where vessels were destroyed by 
the confederate cruisers before notice is supposed to have been served 
on England as to the hostile character of the particular cruiser which 
did the mischief. For example, the confederate cruiser Shenandoah 
was a British merchant-vessel named the Sea King, and manned by 
British sailors enlisted in the confederate service; she left the city of 
London and proceeded to a point near the Madeira Islands, where 
she was transformed into a confederate cruiser, receiving her arma- 
ment of British guns and ammunition and her supply of British coal 
from the Laurel, another English steamer; thence under her new 
name, Shenandoah, she proceeded to Melbourne, and on the route 
destroyed a large number of American vessels. 

At Melbourne, another British port, she increased her force by a new 
enlistment of men and the purchase of supplies, and England then 
received formal notice of the hostile character of the vessel, and yet 
permitted her even to be repaired on a government dock and depart. 
From the time the Shenandoah left Melbourne she has been denom- 
inated and termed an inculpated cruiser, while up to that time she 
has been denominated and termed an exculpated cruiser. The clains 
for vessels destroyed and damages done by her to person and prop- 
erty after she left the Islands of Medeira and before she reached 
Melbourne are called exculpated-cruiser claims, while claims for 
like destruction and damage committed by her on the high seas after 
she sailed from Melbourne are called inculpated-cruiser claims. 
All of the latter class of claims have already been paid in full for 
actual losses out of the fund under the act of 1874, amounting 11 
round numbers to nine and a half millions of dollars, including 
accrued interest. 

There are three classes of claims still unpaid: the exculpated- 
cruiser claims, amounting to about a million and a quarter ; secondly, 
the war-premium claims, which it is supposed, with the a. 
cruiser claims, would about exhaust the fund if paid, The third class 
consists of the insurance companies’ claims, and they alone are be- 
lieved to be large enough to exhaust the fund. 3 

The bill before the House provides for a finding before a court 0! 
three judges learned in the law, and then for a payment, first, t” 
those who have suffered losses from exculpated cruisers, and second, 
to the war-preminm men. If the fund is not exhausted thereby, 
what remains shall be subject to the future action of Congress. Phe 
insurance companies claim the entire fund, and between these sev- 
eral claimants Congress must decide. k , 

It has been said that the entire question of distribution should be 
sent to the courts and that the courts should determine the classes 0! 
claimants to be paid, as well as the amount to each. The courts 
| can determine nothing in relation to this fand or the several c)aim- 
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ants except as authorized by legislative enactment similar to this | an appropriation of this fund, acquired in the manner this was, would 


pill, determining the classes of claimants to whom the fund shall be 
(listributed. I do not care to repeat the able arguments of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee on this point, showing that none of 
the claimants have a legal right to any portion of the fund. If any 
one of them have such he can now enforce it in the Court of Claims 
without additional le islation. It is because of the absence of such 
legal rights that legislation becomes necessary. This bill refers all 
the questions to the courts, but it determines the class of claimants 
who shall go there to have their claims examined, and who, if they 
are just, may receive compensation for losses. 

It has been said, but most probably in a spasm of public virtue, 
that the remainder of the fund now in the Treasury should in good 
faith be returned to England. Let us examine that suggestion and 
see if it is sound, 

Where did this fund originate? In September, 1873, fifteen and a 
half million dollars were placed in the Treasury of the United States 
as an indemnity for wrongs committed and duties omitted upon and 
to the United States and her citizens by Great Britain as a neutral 
power during our late war. 

Let us go back for one minute to that hour and call to mind the 
situation and surrounding circumstances, England was the first 
naval power on the face of the earth. America, counting her mer- 
chant marine, was the second. Rivalry existed between these two 
vreat nations. Englandremembered the fact and the manner in which 
our fathers with the help of God and France won their independence. 
she remembered the later struggle of 1812 and its ending at New 
Orleans. She had seen the enterprising laborers of Europe, her own 
included, flocking by the million to our shores, developing and en- 
riching the country under free republican government. She had seen 
our commerce grow from almost nothing until the Stars and Stripes 
floated on every sea and at every port, and when the dread blast of 
war swept over this land, when one-half of the States of this Union 
were arrayed against the other half, England saw her opportunity. 

With indecent haste, without even consulting or notifying our min- 
ister, she recognized the Confederate States as belligerents. She 
was not prompted in this act by love to one part of the United States, 
but was prompted by rivalry and hatred to the whole. The States 
in rebellion did not own a ship or have a ship-yard in which to 
build one. Ocean warfare between the Government of the United 
Statesand the Confederate States was impossible. Our commerce was 
as safe on the bosom of the mighty deep as if there had been no re- 
bellion and no war between the States. 

In that condition of affairs English ships were by Englishmen con- 
verted into cruisers, tn with English arms, ammunition, fuel, 
and provisions, manned by English subjects enlisted in English ports 
for that purpose, and left English ports to prey upon our peaceful 
commerce upon the ocean, under the false pretense of lawful and 
honorable warfare on the part of those who engaged in it. 

It isa singular fact that no naval battle was fought during that 
long war except the battle between the Kearsarge and Alabama, in 
which the Alabama was sunk. 

The English rather than confederate cruisers were not engaged 
in fighting, but in preying upon and destroying during all those years 
unarmed, peaceful, and helpless ships and their cargoes, belonging 
to citizens of the United States, with which the Government of Eng- 
land was at peace, and professing friendship and neutrality. 

The result was that our commerce was almost paralyzed. It has 
been stated on the floor here in debate that more than a thousand 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United States were sold at great 
sacrifice to citizens of other nations. Those patriotic and plucky 
owners, who continued to fly the American flag, did so at great risk 
and expense. England was really responsible for all the mischief. 

Afterthe war was over and union and harmony once more prevailed, 
both the North and the South were ready to demand of England repa- 
ration for the wrong, and the payment of the $15,500,000 into the 
Treasury in 1873 by Great Britain was the result of a diplomatic tri- 
umph, a bloodless victory, which added luster to the period in which 
it was accomplished. 

England is still reaping the reward of her treachery to her neutral 
position, She is monopolizing the carrying business of the world. 
lam told she has earned over $70,000,000 during the last year in carry- 
iug American produce and merchandise. She could have paid us ten 
Umes as much damages as she did and still have been the gainer. 
Before the war American produce was carried by American vessels. 
Where is the man who is willing, in view of the facts, to advocate 
before the American people a return of the residue of the fund to 
England? Inthe payments out of the fund already made the Congress 
of the United States has established a basis or policy upon which 
future payments should be made. The Government has paid thus far 
ouly those who sustained actual loss on account of ocean warfare— 
‘tit can be called warfare at all—first deducting all advancements or 
partial payments from whatever source received. None others than 
actual losers have ever received a dollar up to this time of the fund. 
lhis bill now proposes to pay only to those who suffered actual loss by 
reason of the ocean warfare. 

lhere are two classes of persons opposed to the bill. One party 
claim that the fund should remain in the Treasury the property of 
the United States ; the other believes it should be paid to the insur- 
auce companies. It is a sufficient answer to the first to say that such 


hardly comport with the honor and dignity of the Republic. Our 
children would think less of us if we did such a thing as that. The 
other class of opponents, believing that the insurance companies 
ought to receive the money, are of opinion and argue that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was a simple trustee representing the 
interest of individual claimants before the Geneva tribunal, and that 
having received the money it is bound in honor to pay it to the per- 
sons on account of whose claims the award was made. I will not go 
into the argument upon this proposition. Its lack of foundation in 
either fact or reason has been sufliciently illustrated already. But 
I desire to call attention to one or two facts in addition to those pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and other 
gentlemen who have spoken upon the question. In the first place, 
what claims were submitted to arbitration? They were claims for 
damages arising from England’s guilty negligence, to use a mild 
term, in letting the cruisers loose. It was in the nature of a claim 
for unliquidated damages, and a case in which exemplary damages 
might have been allowed. Gentlemen say it was the insurance 
companies presenting their claims for losses incurred on policies of 
insurance that enabled the Government of the United States to 
recover at Geneva. There is not a word of truth in the statement. 

The insurance claims were presented there for the purpose of show- 
ing in some sense the value of the vessels and property destroyed by 
the cruisers. It was not even legal evidence on questions of value. 
The amount of insurance may have been either above or below the 
actual value of the property insured. It was only persuasive evi- 
dence at best, and was so received and considered, There was no 
recovery for insurance at Geneva. The recovery was simply for the 
actual value of the vessels and cargoes destroyed, and not a dollar 
was allowed beyond that value. No allowance was made as exem- 
plary damages. The only reason, I repeat, why the insurance claims 
were allowed representation there was because it was supposed that 
they might in some sense give the arbitrators an approximate idea 
of the value of the property destroyed, and for no other reason or pur- 
pose on earth. 

Gentlemen say that no payments should be made out of the fund 
except to those who presented claims which were considered good 
and allowed in the award? It is too late now to make that argu- 
ment. We have passed beyonditalready. More than five hundred 
claims have been allowed and paid by the judgment of the court out 
of this fund under the act of 1874 that were never submitted to the 
tribunal at Geneva. 

Mr. HOOKER. Willthe gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tiou? Suppose that the owner of a vessel which had been lost had 
received the value from the insurance company; would not the in- 
surance company be subrogated to the right of the loser of the prop- 
erty and take his place in the award? 

Mr. CONVERSE. That doctrine does not arise in the determina- 
tion of the pending question. 

Mr. HOOKER. Why? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Because the fund is to be distributed to those 
who suffered actual losses on account of allowing the cruisers to leave 
English ports. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Where does that appear? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will show the gentleman before I get through. 

I will proceed now, Mr. Speaker, as I had intended to proceed be- 
fore interruption. I assert that the argument cannot now be brought 
forward limiting payments from this fund to claims which were 
specifically considered and allowed by the Geneva tribunal. What is 
the proof? Article 1 of the treaty of Washington provides for the 
submission of ail complaints and claims on the part of the United 
States growing out of depredations committed by the cruisers to 
an arbitration composed of one representative from England, one 
from the United States, one from Switzerland, one from Italy, and 
one from Brazil, to meet at Geneva. Article7 provides for the award 
and payment of a sum in gross; and article 11 reads as follows: 

The high contracting parties engage to consider the result of the proceedings 
of the tribunal of arbitration, and of the board of assessors should such board be 
appointed, as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all the claims hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, and further agree that every such claim, whether the same may or may 
not have been presented to the notice of, made, preferred, or laid before the tri 
bunal or board shall, from and after the conclusion of the proceedings of the tri- 
bunal or board, be considered and treated as finally settled, barred, and thence 
forth inadmissible. 

Gentlemen will observe, first, that all claims were to be submitted® 
second, that the payment was to be of a sum in gross, and third, 
that all claims were to be considered as settled whether they were 
bronght to the notice of the tribunal or not. 

I will now cite gentlemen who argue for a submission of all ques 
tions in the premises to the courts without legislation, and who are 
fond of court decisions, always abiding the result of judicial opinion, 
to two or three decisions bearing upon this point. 

I read from the case of Williams vs. The United States before the 
Alabama claims commission, composed of five emiment judges of 
the United States. The questions were argued on one side by McMas 
ters for complainant and Mr. Creswell for respondent. The court 
in that case say, Judge Porter delivering the opinion : 

Let not the proper attitude of the claimant to the fund for distribution be mis 


understood. ‘hatever his loss may have been he had not the power to obtain 
compensation from Great Britain by his own act. Her army and navy would have 
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proved uncomfortable obstacles in his way to her treasury. Just here the Gov- 
ernment of the United States took up his case and by the exercise of its powers 
as a sovereign, after years of patient labor, by the highest skill in diplomacy, with- 
out the loss of bloed or treasure, obtained the whole amount due for the depreda- 
tions complained of, thus achieving a triumph which may, in the progress of civil 
ization, take a higher rank than the most profound achievements in arms. How 
the amount of the award obtained at Geneva was made up, what precise species 


of losses it was intended to cover, or even how the interest was computed is not | 


now kvown, and a careful study of the opinions of the several arbitrators has 


shown us that it was not intended to be known outside of the tribunalitself. The | 


Government of the United States accepted the sum awarded in full settlement of 
all the claims comprehended in the terms of the treaty, &e 


The same court, in the case of Butman, Matthews, et al. vs. The 
Inited States, say: 

It has been more than once remarked in opinions heretofore delivered that the 
United States declined to receive the money due by Great Britain encumbered 
with any obligation to pay it to any class of claimants, but reserved the right to 


dispose of every part of it according to its own sovereign pleasure. When Con- | 


gress entered upon the legislation necessary for a distribution of the money that 
body was untrammeled by any agreement express or implied in regard tothe kind 
and mode of distribution - It is true that claims of this nature are not to 
be found in the schedules presented to the arbitrators at Geneva, but this is of 


little importance. Congress did not direct us to determine what claims were pre- | 


sented at Geneva. If this had been the object of the act much trouble might have 
been saved to the claimants and to the court. We have allowed many claims never 
preferred at Geneva. We have excluded some, and reduced the amount of many 
more which were there presented. ’ 


Mr. HUTCHINS. Is not the gentleman from Ohio aware of the 
fact that an exhibit was made of the demands of the claimants and 


the amount of the American claims, and the amount of the British | 


allowance of the claims, upon which the amount of the arbitra- 
tion was determined ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iam showing the fact that claims which were 
never presented to the tribunal at Geneva have been allowed and 
paid under the act of 1874. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. But I ask the gentleman if he does not know 
that such an exhibit was made comprehending the claims which he 
says were not presented ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed in 
my own way—lI prefer not to answer questions which divert me from 
the line of my argument. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The gentleman has read a decision of the court, 
however, in which the court have referred to subjects outside of the 
case, and expressed their opinion ultra vires, namely, that they did 
not see how the amount of the award was made up. Now, I ask the 
gentleman again if he is not aware of the fact that the award was 
made upon a special exhibit of names and amounts putting the sum 
down in dollars and cents belonging to each of these individuals to 
which the United States was added? 

Mr. CONVERSE. That is not the case. The facts do not estab- 
lish any such view or theory. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. But I ask the gentleman if the award was not 
made up in that way ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. No, sir; it was not. I have the best author- 
ity—that of Mr. Caleb Cushing, who represented our Government 
as attorney at the Geneva conference—that it was not made up in 
that way. On the contrary he says (protocol No, 29) that the tri- 
bunal in making up their award expressly excluded the idea of 
definite assessment and allowed a sum in gross incompatible with 
assessment by taking the American estimate of supposed damages 
of $14,437,000, and the English estimate of supposed damages of 
$7,074,000, and splitting the difference so as to arrive at the arbitrary 
sum of $10,905,000 as the capital, which with interest added makes 
the $15,500,000 of the award. He further says, (protocol No. 26:) 

The United States at Geneva laid before the tribunal all the claims of citizens 
of the United States which had been presented to the Government without vouch- 
ing for the validity of any of them, but insisted that the United States were not 
bound by the printed schedules, but only by the description of the treaty, ‘all 


the said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid vessels and 
generically known as the Alabama claims.” 
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the distribution should be made. It certainly had the power to exclude certain 
and to include others less meritorious. In the act now before us (act of 1874) 
claimants are excluded who believe themselves justly entitled toa part of the 
fund, but they have no power to assert their right to it. Under the powers com. 
mitted to us we have in some instances rejected altogether claims presented at 
Geneva, and in many more instances we have largely reduced such claims jy 
amount. 


In the case of Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, vs. The United States, 
which was referred to in the debate to-day by some gentleman, the 
court decided against the Government, Mr, Robeson presented the 
claim of the Government for the destruction of two vessels. The trial 
was had in the ordinary way before the court, and this is what the 
court says on this subject: 

It is well known that all claims for compensation for loss of public property of 
the United States were either abandoned voluntarily by the counsel of the United 
States before the arbitrators at Geneva, or were absolutely rejected by the tri 
bunal itself, and the only damages awarded were for private vessels or property 
destroyed. The fund out of which our judgments are paid represents the estimated 
value of the private property alone. 


Gentlemen will observe that it was not the value of insurance pol- 
icies paid by insurance companies, but it was the value, says the 
court, of the private property destroyed. 


And does not include anything based upon the value of public property destroyed. 
Reclamation upon Great Britain was made by our Government in its capacity of 
sovereign, and not asa mere representative of private interests, and the indemnity 
received has been paid to the United States as a government. The fund is now 
in the Treasury entirely under the control of Congress, invested as directed 
by Congress, and was so when the act constitut*g this court was passed. Con. 
gress might have refused to pass any act prov ing forthe indemnification of 


| citizens. It might have retained the whole fund, &c. 


I have not time to read further, though there are other authorities 
bearing on the same point. It is clear from the opinions of the court 
which I have read, and from the statement of the eminent counsel 
at Geneva—Caleb Cushing—as well as the treaty itself, that the in- 
surance company claims were not allowed at Geneva, and that the 
Government of the United States was not the mere trustee of the 
insurance companies for the collection of this money from England ; 


| on the contrary, the Republic as a sovereign demanded and received 
| damages for the gross carelessness and ne 
| us aS a nation, with authority to do with the money as it pleased, 


gligence of England toward 


but in honor and conscience bound, as every good government is, to 


| deal justly and equitably by persons who have claims upon any fund 


in its hands, whether there be any rule of strict law requiring their 
payment or not. 

My friend from Michigan [Mr. WILLITS] suggested that the insur- 
ance companies ought in justice to have this money ; and his reason- 
ing was most remarkable. As I understand one of his positions, lh 
claims the insurance companies to be entitled to the fund by a right 
of discovery. He puts it upon the ground that the insurance com- 
panies presented the first claim for damages as far back as 1861; 
while the war-premium claimants did not present any claims till 
seven or eight years later. He thinks the insurance companies woul 
have gotten the fund had it not been for some lawyers who years 
later induced the war-premium men to claim it. That argument is 
about as sound as any argument presented in favor of the insurance 
companies’ claims. Of course the insurance companies have never 
employed any lawyers in this business. 

But my friend from New Jersey [Mr. HILL] presents quite another 
argument in favor of the insurance companies. He seems to think 
that the insurance companies, although they did pretty well at one 
time, are now in failing circumstances; and, therefore, on account 
of their present poverty, on the score of public charity I suppose, 
Congress ought to give them this fund of ten millions. Title by 
right of discovery is rather weak, and the Government must be just 
before she can afford to be generous. 

The insurance companies never had any claims allowed by the 


| Genevatribunal; only claims for destruction of property by the cruis- 


Mr. HUTCHINS. Then I will say the claim was filed and the | 
award was made: one of the arbitrators retired for three months to | 


make it up; and here it is in detail. 
an appendix. 

Mr. CONVERSE. The gentleman may add as an appendix to his 
speech anything that he pleases. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will put it in side by side with the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. CONVERSE. I object to your putting it in my speech. I do 
not propose the gentleman shall further divert me from my line of 
argument by putting any such questions, nor do I agree that he 
shall intrude into my speech any such matter as he proposes to pre- 
sent. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will put it into my own speech. 

Mr. CONVERSE. To that I do not object. 

I now read from the opinion of the court in the case of Rhind’s 
Executor rs. The United States: 


I will add it to my speech as 


The Government of the United States was not obliged to claim from Great Brit- | 


ain payment of the loss, but acted in that regard according to its sovereign pleas 
ure. It did not succeedin obtaining payment of the whole of the claims presented, 
and the most careful investigation of the proceedings at Geneva has failed to show 
what claims were included in the award and what excluded therefrom. The award 
was made in faver of the Government and not in favor of the claimants. The 
Government thus vindicated the national honor, but it did not assume to pay any 
yarticular class of claimants or any particularclaim. Having obtained the money 
S its own act and at its own cost, it had the right to prescribe the terms on which 


ers were allowed. If specific or individual claims were allowed by 
the Geneva tribunal, as claimed by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Hurcnins,} why was not the money paid by England direct to 
the claimants without going into the Treasury of the United States’ 
In such case there was no necessity for the money to go into the vaults 
of the Treasury, nor for legislation, nor the establishment of a court 
to pass upon claims which had already been allowed. On the other 
hand, the question may be asked why the proceeds of the award were 
not paid to the owners of the vessels and property destroyed accord: 
ing to value. The answer is at hand, and discloses the general policy 
of the Republic in such matters. Because damages were paid in gross 
to the United States as a nation, and because some of the owners of 
the vessels and cargoes had already received money from the insur- 
ance companies in part payment and in some cases in full payment o! 
the value of the property destroyed, and therefore the owners had 
sustained only partial loss, or no loss, as the case might be, and under 
the policy of the Government to pay money only to those who had 
sustained loss they could not get in and thus receive pay twice for 
the same thing. Why shall we not pay it then to the insurance com 
panies? Because the insurance companies have sustained no loss. 
They got every dollar of the money that they paid out on those risks 
from the war-premium men, and made a handsome protit besides. 


|The very money paid out by the insurance companies for losses they 


had before then received from the war-premium men, and therefore 
they sustained no actual loss, 
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The argument stands thus: if no war premiums had been paid, 
then there would have been no policies of insurance on vessels or car- 


yoes for war risks, If there had been no insurance policies issued, 
of course no insurance money would have been paid to the owners, 
and in that event the owners would have gotten the full value of 
the property destroyed, and the fund would have been exhausted. 
Therefore the remaining fund in the Treasury mainly represents the 
money paid as war premiums, and the persons who paid the war 
premiums are equitably entitled to it. 

The value of the vessels and property destroyed was neither in- 
creased nor diminished by reason of this multiplicity of claims. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman answer a question ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. HOOKER. Suppose that the insurance companies had paid 
all the losses sustained by private individuals for the destruction of 
their vessels and cargoes, Then, according to the argument of the 
ventleman, the persons owning the vessels and cargoes could not re- 
ceive any of this fund, and the insurance companies could receive 
nothing, and therefore the money ought to go back to England. 

Mr. CONVERSE, No, sir; it ought to go to the men who paid the 
war premiums, because they furnished the money to the insurance 
companies out of which the insurance policies were paid and the in- 
surance companies lost nothing im the transaction. The insurance 
companies which were actual losers, that is, paid out on policies 
more than they received in premiums, have already had the loss 
made good under the act of 1874. 

While on this point I desire to read the figures which I wanted to 
read to my friend from New York [Mr. Hurcuins] while he was 
speaking to-day—in relation to the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. In their report, dated December 31, 1864, the assets of the com- 
pany are given as amounting to $11,810,963.96, the liabilities of every 
kind (including $4,808, 405.20 of scrip dividends deliverable to policy- 
holders) were $3,050,747.14, leaving $3,760,216.82, in which all possi- 
ble interest of the former mutual dealers had then ceased, and which 
belonged to the permanent owners of the insurance company. Will 
the people sustain us in increasing that amount, when to do so we 
must turn away honest claimants who just every dollar’s worth of 
property they had in the world by the confederate cruisers ? 

I desire to call the attention of the House to some of these claims 
which have been paid and which were not represented at Geneva. 
If the argument on the opposite side is worth anything, then it 
amounts to this: the Government having received this fund in trust 
for the particular persons who demanded it, itis now bound to pay the 
exact anrount which the Government received to those identical per- 
sons for whose claims it received it. 

According to that argument the Government had no right to re- 
ceive $100 on account of John Jones and then pay him $200; or to 
receive $500 on account of John Smith and then pay him only $200 
out of the fund. The Government must pay out the exact amount 
which it received to each one, as a just and honorable discharge of 
the trust. 

But the Government has already established and practiced a dif- 
ferent policy. It has paid claims which were never presented at 
Geneva; it has increased claims that were presented there; and it 
has refused to pay claims which were presented there, thus repudi- 
ating the idea of a trust, and exercising the right of ownership. 

The judgments of the court of commissioners of Alabama claims 
were based exclusively upon proof of unindemnified loss within its 
jurisdiction, They did not depend at all, as regards either allow- 
ance or amount, upon the claims having been presented or allowed 
at Geneva. 

As illustrations, ship Commonwealth sailed from New York for San 
Francisco with general cargo. She was burned by the Florida. Many 
claims were presented by her owners and the owners of the cargo to 
the Department of State, and were included in the list of claims pre- 
sented as evidence to the tribunal at Geneva. Several claims for 
loss of cargo were not so presented at all, and appear for the first 
time in petitions before the court of Alabama claims. 

The court rejected several claims which were presented, gave judg- 
ments for many that were not presented, reduced the amount of many 
and increased the amount of some. N. P. Mann & Co.’s claim was 


before the Department of State and at Geneva for one-fourth of the | 


vessel and freight, $22,250; they received judgment for $25,920.55. 
Murphy, Grant & Co.’s claim was presented for loss on cargo, $24,- 
$47.87; they received judgment for $15,120.29. E. & J. Rosentield 
claimed $18,741.96, and received judgment for just the same amount. 
Coflin, Reddington & Co. claimed $3,342.63, but failed to get judgment 
lor anything. Leopold Morse got just what he claimed, $2,121.07. 
Samuel S$. Innes & Co. made no claim at all to the Department of 
State, and their claim did not appear at Geneva; but they received 
Judgment for $3,152.65. 

Not less than fifteen other owners of cargo on this ship, whose 
claims did not appear at Geneva at all, received judgments for their 
losses averaging more than $1,000 each. 

lhe ship Electric Spark, on a voyage from New York to New Or- 
aus, With general cargo belonging to a great number of persons, 
Was also destroyed by the Florida. The owuers’ claim for vessel 
and freight was filed with the Department of State and at Geneva 
lor $166,000, The court of Alabama claims gave them judgment for 
ouly $52,550, About fifty claims were filed with the Department of 
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State by owners of the cargo, and were in the list of claims at Ge- 
neva. About one hundred claims for cargo never appeared any- 
where until petitions for them were presented in the court of Ala- 


bama claims. All were treated alike by the court. Judgments to 
the extent of net loss proved were given on all. Any claimant who 
failed to prove unindemnified net loss failed to get judgment. 
More than seventy-five claims which did not appear at all at Ge- 
neva, amounting to more than $120,000, exclusive of interest, were 
allowed by the court on this one ship; seven of them for more than 
$5,000 each, and one for $10,000. 

The following judgments, among others, were given for loss of mer- 
chandise on Electric Spark, for which no claims had been presented 
to the Department of State or at Geneva: 
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All with interest to be added from date of loss. 


ELECTRIC SPARK. 
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* Dismissed. 


Ship Commonwealth sailed from New York for San Francisco with 
general cargo and Government stores. Burned by the Florida. 

Judgments were given for the following claims, none of which 
were in the list of claims or presented at Geneva, for merchandise : 
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I have thus given as an example of the manner in which the bus- 
iness has been done only a partial statement of the losses sustained 
in the destruction of a few ships; but I assert that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars under the law of 1874, and under the policy of pay- 
ing only those who have suffered actual losses rather than con- 
structive losses, by reason of the ocean warfare, have been payi to 
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persons who never made any claim at Geneva, and to persons who 
presented claims at Geneva but recovered in court more than the 
amount so presented; while in other cases, to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the court diminished the amount as 
originally presented at Geneva, or rejected the claims entirely. How 
can gentlemen who argue ror the payment of the claims of the insur- 
ance companies, founded upon constructive not actual losses, ac- 
count for this or explain away these facts? The court says that it 
was not intended that anybody should know how the claims were 
made up; that the Government was to divide the award at its own 
sovereign pleasure. If it was not intended that anybody should 
know how the award was made up, let me ask how it could possibly 
be distributed as made up? The Government has seen fit to give it 
only to those who suffered losses, and it has given to those who never 
were represented at Geneva. The facts I have presented settle the 
question of specific claims allowed at Geneva to individual claimants, 
as well as the policy of the Government in the distribution of the 
fund. The question has been asked, where is the equity that enti- 
tles those persons who have lost by exculpated cruisers to payments 
out of this fund? Let us go back again to the hour when their claims 
arose and ascertain the facts and circumstances surrounding them. 

The armed cruisers, as I have already mentioned, the Alabama, 
the Florida, the Georgia, and the Shenandoah, were built, armed, 
manned, and provisioned by Englishmen; were let loose from English 
ports to prey upon our peaceful commerce. The American flagjtloated 
from the masthead on every sea and at nearly every harbor in the 
world; and the owners and officers of American vessels pursued 
their peaceful avocation, secure in the protection which the grace- 
ful emblem of this Republic floating over their heads atforded. They 
had no notice of the armed monsters which, like beasts of prey, lay 
in wait for them along the trackless pathway of the deep; and so 
they fell easy and unresisting victims to the selfish greed of England 
wherever found. Fifty-eight vessels were reported as destroyed by 
the Shenandoah before she reached Melbourne and by the other ex- 
culpated cruisers, involving a net uninsured loss of about $1,200,000. 
The Government owed those fifty-eight vessels protection on the 
high seas in return for their fealty, floating the American flag, and 
their American registry, which protection the Government could not 
or did not give. 

The claims for damages on account of the destruction of those 
fifty-eight vessels were by the Washington treaty with England 
settled at Geneva, and the Government of the United States now 
holds in the vaults of its Treasury, received in the award of that 
very treaty settlement of these and all other Alabama claims, a fund 
more than sufticient to pay for the destruction of those vessels. Will 
she not pay forthem? Justice and equity demand their immediate 
payment out of the fund. For nine years the owners of the vessels 
so destroyed have been begging and pleading for their money, and dur- 


ing all that time the Republic has kept and held the money and de- 


nied this justice to hercitizens. The bare statement of the case car- 
ries With it conviction of the justice and equity of this class of claims, 
The war-premium men admit it and recognize their equity as superior 
to their own, and are therefore willing to have them paid first. The 
insurance companies object and want all of the funds themselves. 
A citizen of my own State lost nearly everything he had in the 
world in the destruction of his vessel, the Delphine, by the Shenan- 


doah before she reached Melbourne, and for nine years he has year | 
after year sought payment of his claim from the Congress of the | 
The bill before the House allows interest only to | 


United States. 
1277, so that even if he gets his pay under it he must lose seven or 
more years of interest. It is twenty years since he suffered the loss. 

How can gentlemen as against such claimants defend their posi- 
tion in supporting the claims of insurance companies who were able 
to divide among their stockholders over $3,000,000 of profits. They 
went into the market and made money because of England’s fraud 
upon us. They would not have made such profits or any profits at 
all out of war risks if England had not been criminally derelict in 
her duty. 
have already made profits of 30 or 40 per cent. Shall they now add 
this fund of $10,000,000 to their enormous gains? Every fact in the 
case appeals to the better nature of men to give a portion of the 
fund to those who lost their vessels by the exculpated cruisers. I 
am sure the heart of every man on this floor must respond favorably 
to their appeal for payment. 

The only other class of claimants provided for in the bill is the 
war-premium men. How came they to invest their millions in war 
premiums? According to my understanding the case is not as my 
friend from New York [ Mr. HUTCHINS] states it, namely, that marine 
and war insurance were combined, These war premiums were paid 
upon a separate and distinct policy from the ordinary policy for 
marine insurance. Atall events the war insurance and marine insur- 
ance were kept separate. The policy was an insurance against loss or 
damage by war. In other words, it was an insurance against the very 
cruisers which escaped from British ports by the connivance of Eng- 
land. The war-insurance policies are still in existence, and the 
amounts of such premiums, where paid, to whom paid, when and by 
whom paid, can be easily and correctly ascertained. Why did these 
parties pay war premiums? Why did they not ship their goods in 
British bottoms—in vessels carrying the English flag? They would 
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| and were thus relieved of the payment of war premiums. 


premiums, for the cruisers never fired on British vessels, The English 
flag was as much a protection against the cruisers as the confederate 
flag itself would have been. 

The American merchants and ship-owners (all honor to theirnames!) 
had the courage and the patriotism to pay their war premiums and 
ship their goods and sail their vessels under the American flag, defy- 
ing all opposition on the ocean. Their patriotism, their love of coun- 


| try, that energy which American merchantmen and American sail- 


ors have everywhere displayed, kept our flag upon the ocean in that 
dark hour. [Applause.] Shall we nowsay to them, “You shall not 
have back your war-insurance money ; you kept the flag afloat upon 
the ocean; you shipped your goods in American bottoms; you dida 
patriotic deed ; we thank you for it, but when it comes to paying you 
money we compelled England to pay to us, we answer, Oh, no! we will 
give it to the insurance companies that made money out of your mis- 
fortunes and the misfortunes of your country.” 

On three several occasions the American Congress has passed upon 
this proposition, and every time the decision of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been in favor of the exculpated-cruiser and war- 
premium claims. On each occasion the House has rejected the claims 
of the insurance companies. The insurance companies probably do 
not expect to get anything from this Congress; but if they can defeat 
present action and postpone the distribution till some future occa- 
sion, when this subject shall have grown old, (corporations never 
die,) this fund will be a sweet morsel forthem. Ten or twenty years 
from now when these claimants, some of whom have already been 
waiting in poverty fortwenty years, shall have gone to their graves, 
and the proofs of their respective claims shall have been lost or de- 
stroyed, then the insurance companies may come in and demand and 
receive the fund. While it would be unjust to give the fund to the 
insurance companies, it would not comport with the dignity and 
honor of this great Republic to receive into its Treasury a fund like 
this and then decline to distribute it to those who have actually suf- 
fered by reason of the wrongs which England perpetrated upon our 
commerce, for which wrongs England paid this fund aa indemnity. 
[ Applause. 

Mr. HOOKER. I always listen to my friend from Ohio with pleas- 
ure, and knowing him to be a good lawyer, I wish to ask him a single 
question. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOOKER. Iask the gentleman whether the men who paid 
the war premiums added that war premium to the price of the goods 
they sold, and got their money back in that way? Is there any jus- 
tice, therefore, or equity, in paying them rather than the men who 
paid and suffered the loss? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iam obliged to my friend from Mississippi for 
putting the inquiry to me, as it isa point [ ought to have noticed. 
The merchants who paid the war premiums were obliged to compete 
with those in the market who shipped their goods in British bottoms, 
War pre- 
miums were not added to the price of the merchandise and so paid by 
consumers. In many instances the ship-owners themselves were 
obliged to pay the war premium not only on their own vessels but 
on the goods which they carried, in order to get something to carry, 
rather than lie and rot at the wharves in the ports of the country. 

Mr. CAMP. And then to carry at a less rate. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Yes; ourmerchant vessels were obliged to carry 
at a less rate than their British competitors, in addition to paying 
war premiums, because of risk of capture, delays in collecting in- 
surance, undervaluation of goods by insurers, and sometimes litiga- 
tion, all of which were avoided when goods were shipped in British 
vessels. 


Mr. MORSE. I know that from my own personal experience. 
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The House having under consideration the bill to enable national banking ass0- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 

Mr. BRUMM said: “ 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding with my remarks, I ask perm!s- 
sion to modify one of the substitutes which I offered for the ending 
bill by striking out, in line 13, the words ‘‘thirty days” and insert- 
ing ‘twelve months.” I do this after consultation with Mr. Knox, 
Comptroller of the Currency. I think this modification may pe™ 
haps meet objections which the opponents of the substitute might be 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The modification as stated by the 

ventleman will be published in the Recorp. 
° Mr. BRUMM. r. Speaker, we live in a remarkable period, one 
in which there has been greater advances in arts and sciences, greater 
social, intellectual, and moral development than in any previous age. 
We have progressed from the Conestoga wagon to the locomotive, 
from the primitive sailer to the mighty steamer, from communica- 
tion by foot to electricity, by which the dying whisper may be wafted 
from the death-bed to the four quarters of the world in the twink- 
ling of an eye. We are living in an age that has reduced time and 
space, brought mankind together from the remotest regions of the 
earth, and utilized and subordinated the elements to the use of man, 
thus enabling us to increase our productions and ease our burdens a 
hundred to a thousand fold. 

We have advanced and progressed in everything except finance, 
i. e., we have multiplied our commodities or resources a thousand 
fold, but have not advanced the system of distributing or interchang- 
ing these commodities or resources one jot. We are still adhering to 
the barbarous system of barter, namely, intrinsic value for value, 
varied only by a postponement of the delivery of the intrinsic value 
commodity by a promise to pay or deliver that commodity in future, 
and this promise made by individuals or corporations the creatures of 
the Government, instead of reserving to the sovereign the exercise 
and use of one of its most vital functions, and by controlling the cur- 
rency or the circulating medium to exert practically a control of the 
interchange of every commodity that man creates or can utilize. 
We thus give to individuals the exercise of that sovereign power of 
government which enables them to control everything that money 
canbuy. To this great question the tariff, transportation, and wages 
are but incidents, monopolies are subordinate, the social problem 
contingent, and the moral and intelligent status dependent. 

In discussing this question I propose not only to separate bank 
functions from the Government, as suggested by my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. BUTTERWORTH, ] but also to separate all Government func- 
tionsfrom banks. What does this bill contemplate? I contend that 
it contemplates the continuation of the issuing function of the banks, 
the discount function, the deposit function, and the function of ex- 
change and transmission of money. 

The only one that we war upon is the issuing function of the na- 
tional banks. Therefore when gentlemen take up time by the hour 
in discussing the other functions and the evil that may perchance 
come if you interfere with the deposit, the discount, and the transmis- 
sion functions of the banks, they are consuming time for nothing. 
There is no war at present upon any of these three functions, but 
simply upon the issuing of money. This is not a banking function ; 
it isa right that belongs exclusively to the sovereign power of a gov- 
ernment. I will say that if we are to have banks at all I would 
rather have the present national banks than any I ever knew of. 

I say here frankly that the national banking system is the best 
banking system of any we have ever had, and while I say this I also 
say that the worst system we have ever had was the wild-cat State 
banking system. ; 

Now, sir, the great trouble in the discussion of this question has 

been that gentlemen who urge the continuance of the issuing fune- 
tion of the national banks measure all their advantages and vir- 
tues by their comparison with the old rotten State banks. I say 
that is unfair. No man on this side of the House, that I know of at 
least, is in favor of the old State banking system. We only oppose 
at this time, so far as I know, the national banks in their issuing 
functions. Weare not fighting bankers nor their profession. The 
occupation of a banker is an honorable one. Isay, if I were not a 
lawyer 1 would wish to be a banker, and whatever I may say here- 
after will not be a reflection on the individual banker, but a reflection 
on the system. 
_ Now, to consider this question intelligently it becomes necessary 
for us to ask ourself, first, what is money? I contend, sir, that 
money is a creature of law, that it can only exist by virtue of the 
law; and that money has certain purposes, which is to facilitate the 
interchange of commodities by furnishing a substitute for barter, so 
that when I wish to sell two cows and buy a horse I need not take 
ily two cows to market and hunt fora man that wants to swap a 
horse for two cows, but need only sell my cows to the best advan- 
tage, (singly or together, ) not for a horse but for that which repre- 
sents the value of the two cows, and for which I can buy a horse, and 
that which will do this is what I call money. For money is a crea- 
ture of law created only as a medium to facilitate the interchange 
of commodities, and therefore should not be a commodity itself, but 
only a representative of the value of commodities. 

But to do this it must have one essential function or attribute, 
Which can only be imparted to it by the highest power known to 
han, namely, the sovereign power of the nation; and that is the func- 
tion of legal tender for the payment of all debts. 

And this does not conflict with the rights of States to control con- 
tracts between individuals, as suggested by my colleague on the 
committee from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] for a legal tender, or the 
power of a legal tender, is simply this: when John owes money to 
Jake and John makes him a tender of that which the Government 
has said is a legal tender and Jake refuses to take it, then Jake 
Cabnot go into the courts established by authority of law and say 





that the State must take hold of John and put its hands into his 
pocket or levy upon his goods and take from him that which will 
pay the debt in kind. Butif I make a contract to barter, trade, or 
swap one commodity for another, then the interchange must be made 
in kind; e. g., if lagree to furnish labor for potatoes, when my labor 
is performed the legal-tender act will not prohibit the man who is to 
pay me for my labor from making a tender to me in the potatoes 
agreed upon. The legal-tender act has nothing to do with it. It is 
only when I agree to do a certain thing or to sell a certain commod- 
ity for money that then I must carry out that contract in good faith, 
so that when that money which the Government has established in 
its sovereign capacity is tendered, then I must either accept that 
money, or that tender will be a good pleain bar. That is the whole 
sum and substance of legal tender and its effect. 

Gentlemen tell us that we must have money which will pass cur- 
rent in England and the rest of the world. I ask any man here to 
show me or tell me if he has ever seen the money of the world, 
whether he has ever seen or ever heard of money that will pass cur- 
rent and is a tender anywhere except within the jurisdiction of the 
sovereign that has issued it, be he prince, potentate, or fifty million 
freemen. There is no money of the world. Whenever you go within 
the border of England or any other nation you settle your balances 
there, not with money, even if it is your legal-tender eagle or dol- 
lar, whether gold or silver. They will not count them; they weigh 
them. They but take the faith of the Government from the stamp 
on it, as to its fineness, and in that way they will make their calcula- 
tion and receive it, not as money, but as commodity, merchandise, or 
bullion. 

Gold is not money; neither is money gold. Money is only that 

that is so created by law, whether made of gold, silver, nickel, cop- 
per, brass, iron, or paper. Gentlemen have a great deal to say about 
tiat money. Now, I ask you in all sincerity, and I want gentlemen 
to answer the question if they can, did any of you ever see a dollar 
of money that was not fiat money? I pause for a reply ; and I chal- 
lenge you to show me a dollar of money that is not fiat money. I 
care not whether it be made of gold or silver or nickel or copper, or 
whether it be made of paper. Why, sir, you may take your sub- 
sidiary coin, and how much of that has intrinsic value, and how much 
is fiat? ‘Take the Bland dollar, which is worth in the market some 
twenty cents more than the trade-dollar. One is a legal-tender dol- 
lar, while the other has a superabundance of commodity, but no legal 
tender; and yet it is worth twenty cents less. Take your copper 
and nickel coin; it does not contain near the commodity value of 
gold or silver, and yet to the extent that it is legal tender it will buy 
as much as any other money, and always serves the purpose contem- 
plated within the jurisdiction of the government that utters it. What 
are your bank bills? Aretheymoney? No. Take the act that has 
created them, take the bill itself and read it, and you will tind that 
they are promises to pay money, and not money at all. When gentle- 
men talk about continental paper money, French assignats, and con- 
federate scrip as repudiated and worthless money, they talk of that 
which never existed. There never was continental paper money; 
there never was confederate paper money. They were mere promises 
to pay money. The French assignats were never money; they were 
mere promises to pay land. 
Gentlemen talk also of the standard of value; and my friend from 
Ohio who has just taken his seat said he wanted a standard of value, 
and that the standard of value he wanted shall be gold or silver, or 
both, because the value is there in the commodity Seles it is uttered ; 
and also that that value was based or depended upon the amount of 
labor or the cos‘ of production. I deny the whole proposition. The 
cost of labor and the cost of production have nothing todo with the 
value of any commodity. The question of value rests exclusively 
upon the matter of supply and demand. 

I might illustrate this by hard seasons of winter that freeze the 
ice thick, at which time ice may be housed with comparatively little 
labor and cost; and there might be a hot summer and the supply of 
ice housed with little labor meets a great demand created by the hot 
summer, hence the price of the ice is graded by the demand thus 
created. But reverse the proposition. The ice may be housed in a 
winter when it is thin and when it will take five times the labor to 
house it that is required when it is thick. The summer may be a 
cold one and little demand for ice. Now, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ice cost five times as much as it did to house it when it was 
thick, yet it will not bring within 50 per cent. as much as it brought 
the preceding summer, when the demand was excessive. Take an 
acre of ground on Broadway, New York; cost nothing to create; its 
worth millions. Take an acre on a mountain top; cost the same; 
worth nothing. Build an ocean steamer on the mountain top; it costs 
more money and labor than to build it at the ship-yard, yet it is worth- 
less. Build it where there is a demand or use for it, and it is worth 
millions. All the gold on the ship was not worth as much to Robin- 
son Crusoe as a needle. There was no demand for gold; there was 
use for a needle. Therefore, what nonsense it is for any gentleman 
to attempt to establish the proposition that you ean fix a standard 
of value. The value of all things depends exclusively upon their 
usefulness. Take it upon your own proposition. Even if the value 
depends upon the price of production there can be no standard, for 
the price of production will depend upon the demand and supply. 
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Value is ever-shifting. It has no permanence. Specific gravity, 
distance, bulk, &c., can be fixed, but values are as shifting as the 
winds, and have no maximum nor minimum, 

When, therefore, gentlemen talk of the standard of value they talk 
of that which cannot exist and which never existed. You may have 
a unit by which you may measure values, and that is the closest you 
can possibly come to it ; and when you adopt that unit you may make 
it a dollar, or you may call it a pound, or you may call it a franc, or 
whatever you will, butit is still the unit established by the govern- 
ment, and by that unit men may measure the value relatively of one 
article with another, and that is all the use there is in money so far 
as the question of value is concerned. 

Mr. BAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. Do you believe that the law of supply and demand 
applies to the amount of currency that shall be in circulation ? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; the law of supply—as to volume? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is beyond question. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then does not the gentleman think that the distin- 
guishing difference between the national banking system and the 
issuance of money by the Government itself or between those who 
would issue Treasury notes, that the national banking system enables 
the amount of the supply to correspond with the business wants of 
the community, while the Treasury-note system would vest the ar- 
bitrary power in Congress to fix the amount of circulation as it saw 
fit? 

Mr. BRUMM. I understand the gentleman, and would have an- 
swered that hereafter; but since he has asked the question now, I 
will answer it here. The question of supply and demand as to money 
is a question of judgment. There is no standard for that. There is 
nothing that you can fix it by. Itis a matter of judgment, and I 
contend that the best seale by which you can ascertain it is the price 
of money, namely, interest. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is the quantity of ice to be consumed a matter of 
judgment—— 

Mr. BRUMM. 
{ Mr. BAYNE. 





No. 
Or a matter of necessity ? 

Mr. BRUMM. There it is a question of supply and demand ina 
commodity. But money is different; and that is what I am trying 
to get through your heads. Money is a matter you cannot fix; you 
must take money just in proportion as it may be wanted by a com- 
munity; and that can only be fixed, I believe, by the price of that 
money. Money, however, if you allow the Government to issue it, 
will not hang for the want of supply, because the Government will 
be able to issue it in unlimited amounts if necessary ; and therefore 
the question of supply and demand does not apply. Human beings 
cannot control winters; nor can they control summers; but gov- 
ernments can control the supply of money, and I say to a great ex- 
tent the demand for money. At any rate it may control entirely the 
supply of money if you only let it exercise that function which it 
has a right to exercise and not limit it to any specific commodity, 
such as gold and silver. 

But I have said this is only a matter of judgment and there paused. 
The only ditference between my friends and myself on that proposi- 
tion is, that they want to have judgment of a part and I want to 
have the judgment of the whole. I want the judgment of fifty mill- 
ions of freemen. They want the judgment of directly interested and 
soulless corporations, responsible to no God for their acts, responsi- 
ble to no penal code, responsible to nothing but to the extent of their 
assets in a civil sense; while man, responsible to God, to his neigh- 
bor, to his family, penally and civilly, would be the better, the more 
disinterested judge than these corporations, whose existence and pros- 
perity depend, not as my friend says, on their being able to see that 
there is a stability in the currency, but, as the experience of ages 
shows, on their being able to see that there is anything else but a 
stability in the volume of the currency. In that sense, having the 
avarice of humanity at least, they control it in their own interest, 
asking no questions as to what the effect of it will be on the rest of 
mankind, Therefore I again repeat that the question of volume shall 
be left to the people. They will be better able to take care of them- 
selves than the bankers will be totake care of them. Besides, when 
the bankers control the volume they keep it hovering between uni- 
versal bankruptcy and the highest possible interest that can be 
squeezed out of business, for the lower the volume the higher the in- 
terest. Therefore the bankers always keep the volume as close to 
the brink of bankruptcy as possible, with the margin so small that 
the slightest flurry brings on a crisis; for, mark you, the banker 
makes more money with one dollar out at 6 per cent. than he does 
with two dollars out at 3 per cent.; besides he requires only half the 
capital, runs less risk, and requires less work. When interest is six 
cents on one dollar the purchasing power of those six cents is much 
greater than when the interest is six cents on two dollars. 

I know it is often said, ‘‘ Why, you contend that by the Government 
putting its fiat under the law upon a piece of paper that will make 
that paper worth a dollar ;” and they tell us, ‘‘ But you cannot legis- 
late a value out of nothing ;” they tell us, ‘‘ You cannot make that 
dollar worth a dollar, beeanse it is not issued upon value.” Just at 
this point let me tell you, sir, that you are wrong. Value depends 
eutirely upon utility; everything is valuable only according to its 
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usefulness. Anything that is of no use is of no value; hence if }yy 
legislation we can grant a franchise, extend a privilege, create 
function, prevent an evil, or establish anything that will do good or 
be of use, we are by such legislation creating value just to the extent 
of that usefulness; and here, if you will bear with me, I will illustrate 
to you the difference between this fiat dollar and that which you cal] 
the dollar, the bank note. [here first say that a bank note is never 
issued. No man can show me a bank note that ever was issued. 
Banks do not issue money. What do they do? They loan money 
out. They give their promissory note for the individual’s promissory 
note, always taking care to pay the individual nothing for his prom- 
issory note, but demanding of the individual interest for the promis. 
sory note of the bank, and the result is there is not a dollar of bank 
money out to-day, and never was, that is not drawing interest by day 
and by night, on week days and Sundays, on holidays and work days: 
and labor has to make up that interest. , 

How is it with the Government issue? There never was a dollar 
of Government money put out that was not put out for value received, 
I want to repeat that, for I wish you to remember it. There never 
was a dollar of Government paper money put out, or gold or silver 
money, that was not put out for value received. Governments do 
not loan money out; governments pay money out, and they pay it 
for value received. 

Will gentlemen tell us that when this Government called its 
75,000 boys in blue, and then its 300,000 more, and repeated it from 
call to call, and paid these soldiers in the greenback dollar, the Gov- 
ernment did not get value received? When these men sacrificed 
their right arms or their legs, shed their blood, laid down their 
lives, that the nation might Five, will gentlemen say that the Govern- 
ment did not get value received? And if it did, those greenbacks 
still represent that value. 

But they say, how are you going to redeem it? Sir, if ever there 
was a holy redemption the redemption of the greenback by the sac- 
rifice of the soldiers of this country was as holy a redemption as any 
since the advent of the Son of God. Do you ask me how it was 
redeemed from the hands of the soldier? Why, when that soldier sent 
his greenback home to his wife and little ones, and when that wife 
and those little ones ate the bread they bought with it from the baker, 
that greenback was redeemed in bread. And when the baker paid 
for his flour that greenback was redeemed again. So when you start 
money out right, you start it out for value received, and every time 
it passes from hand to hand it is redeemed. In that very passage it 
is its own redeemer, and when it comes back to the Government in 
the shape of taxes or duesit comes to its fountain source, as the rain 
which rises from the ocean gets back to the spring and trickles down 
the mountain and waters the valley and again finds its outlet into 
its mother ocean. So would we have the Government money, not 
based upon gold, not based upon silver, not based upon any one or two 
commodities, but by the Government’s power of taxation based upon 
every commodity that the American people can create: based upon 
the whole wealth of the nation, based upon the entire credit, the 
honor, the integrity, the patriotism, and the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people; paid out for value, and not like the bank note, loaned 
out on interest. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Nota bit. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to say that 
he wants all the currency of the country to be issued directly by the 
Government. I would like him to state who is to determine the 
limits of the amount of currency to be issued ? 

Mr. BRUMM. That question was asked me before by my friend 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BAYNE, ] and I answered him that it was 
a question of judgment as to the amount of currency. The dif- 
ference between the banks determining the amount of currency and 
the Government determining the amount of it was that in one in- 
stance the banks were made the judge, and in the other fifty millions 
of freemen were made the judge. Now, if the gentleman wants 
something more specific 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I do. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will state that I believe with my friend from 
Ohio (Mr. BuTTERWORTH] that a postal system of deposits is 4 
healthy one. I believe that by such a system of deposits we could 
absorb the plethora of money, and by that system the amount 0! 
circulation could be gauged, because it would gauge the rate of i- 
terest. I do not know but that the introduction of one of the func- 
tions of the Bank of England might be a good one in connection 
with the postal system of deposits. That is, that a commission ¢s- 
tablished by the Government shall, upon due notice to the holders 
of the certificates of deposits, raise or lower the rates of interest 
just as money may become plethoric or scarce in the business of the 
country. The amount of circulation could be regulated in that 
way, for when money would be scarce the rate of interest could be 
lowered and men would draw their money from deposit, and when 
there was a plethora of money the rate of interest could be raise 
and men would put the money on deposit. In that way you would 
have an automatic system within the control of the Government by 
the people and for the people, not by the banks and for the banks. 
That is but one scheme, and there are others, but I cannot now take 
the time to state them all. 


Will it disturb the gentleman for me to 
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Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to say that 
Congress should determine the amount of circulation. 

Mr. BRUMM. Congress might determine it in that way by cre- 
ating a postal system of deposits, and then as long as there was a 
demand for the currency the Treasury might have the unlimited right 
to issue currency equal to the demand, the amount to be regulated 
iy the price it is fetching in the market and by the amount invested 
in the postal deposits or the amount withdrawn. That would be an 
automatic system, and would answer all the purposes of regulating 
the currency. 

eg SMITH, of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to say that 
the ‘Treasury should be authorized to issue promises to pay for all 
debts of the Government. 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; oh, no! Ll would never have the Govern- 
ment or any one issue promises to pay, but would have them pay at 
once, 

' r. SMITH, of Illinois. Issue currency ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, currency. Issue fiat dollars to pay the debts 
of the Government under its sovereign power and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the subject-matter, and not postpone the payment of its 
jonest debts by issuing promises, especially when those promises are 
burdened with interest. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH, Would they not be promises to pay? 

Mr. BRUMM. No; they would be the sameascoin. Your gold dol- 
jar and your silver dollar is not a promise to pay. You cannot go to 
the Government and ask it to redeem this half-dollar [holding one 
in his hand] or a gold eagle. ‘The Government would tell you that 
they had nothing to do with that; that you might pay it to the Gov- 
ernment for a debt and that would be all. Even then if it were 
worn orshort in weight, the Government would not receive it for as 
muchin value as it was worth when it was issued. It would not re- 
ceive it as money at all, but would receive it according to weight 
as a commodity or bullion for recoinage only, while it will receive its 
paper dollar for full value at all times. As my colleague on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. CRAPO, ] says, the currency of the country should rest upon 
ithe prudence as well as upon the power of the Government. 

That brings me back again to the original proposition. You must 
jot issue too much money. We understand very well what infla- 
tion means, and we do not ask for anything of the kind. But we 
do ask that you keep the issuing function, even though it be gold, 
silver, fiat paper money, or Government promises to pay, under the 
exclusive control of the Government, and let it be regulated by 
any scheme or plan that will establish a proper bulk or quantity of 
currency. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. What part of the Government is to de- 
termine the amount to be issued ? 

Mr. BRUMM. I said that I would recommend the election of a 
commission, under control of Congress, or would have it under direct 
control of Congress. We might by act of Congress give the Treas- 
ury unlimited power to issue fiat or full legal-tender paper money 

which is the same thing) as long as money fetches more than 3 per 
ceut, interest. Whenever it gets down to that point I would have 
it stop the issue; if it should go up again, then I would have it issue 
nore. But you never need contract currency that is properly issued. 

[ agree with my friend from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] that of all 
the evils of currency that of contraction and expansion is the greatest. 
he laborer is the last to feel the effects of inflation and the first to 
{vel the effects of contraction. Therefore I would put it where there 
would be no amount issued that would ever need to be contracted, 
except by natural results, such as loss and destruction. If the Gov- 
ernment keeps within the bounds of wisdom, as it can, and in my 
judgment will, as soon as the issuing function is forever taken from 
the banks, it never need contract the currency. 

Gentlemen may tell us that during the war it would not have done 
‘o have issued an unlimited amount of paper currency. I answer 
10; but as the Government issued the currency it could draw it 
back by taxation and thus keep the volume at a healthy point at all 
tines, During the war, when we had an immense Army, the Gov- 
ernment could do this. In time of peace I grant you the Government 
cannot do itso easily; but in such a time there is no necessity for a 
superabundance of issue, and therefore of course there is no occa- 
sion for absorbing it by taxation. But in time of war the Govern- 
ent can set a limit upon the issue by the exercise of the power of 
taxation, drawing back the currency and keeping it at all times in 
a healthy condition. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. I would like to ask my friend a question. 
He says that the issuance of money should be by Congress or by a 
ComMmISsION, 

Mr. BRUMM. I say that its issue should be regulated by Con- 
dress, as it is now under the Constitution, but should never be dele- 
gated to banks. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. How are you going to get that money 
out, and how are you going to restrict or regulate the issue? Sup- 
pose you have an extravagant Congress or commission that issues 
luore money than is required, so that people throughout the country 
teluse to take it. You then establish a gold basis, a silver basis, 
wd what you eall your Treasury-note basis. Confidence is gone, 
aud the people suffer. 

Mr. BRUMM. No,I propose to establish nothing of the kind. 





We would get this money out just as the people want it by always 
paying and receiving for value. When there is a Government issue 
you cannot get more money out than the Government can receive 
value for. I might have stated this in my answer to my friend from 
Illinois, [Mr. SmiruH.}] The amount of money in circulation is thus 
limited at all times. If after the debt is paid the amount of currency 
in circulation should not be sufficient, our friends from the South 
are asking us to educate their people. In the North, too, we have 
ignoramuses enough that ought to be educated, and I would rec- 
ommend that the Government issue its fiat money and educate the 
people, if perchance there should be no other way of getting money 
in circulation. Internal improvements would be another method, 
Thus you enable the Government to be master of the situation at all 
times. Neither would there ever be a lack of contidence, for conti- 
dence is only lost when you make a lot of promises in shape of bank 


| notes, &c., that you cannot redeem, whereas if you have cash legal- 


ee 
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tender money based on the power and wisdomof the whole nation 
you have the very essence of contidence itself. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. I would like to ask my friend what volume 
of currency under his system he would issue? Would he pay every 
bond and obligation of the United States now out by this tliat money, 
as he calls it? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; not at once, but as fast as they mature 
and as rapidly as consistent with financial stability. I am unable 


to state the exact amount which would be proper for the volume of 


eurrency ; and no other man in the world is able to doit. But Lean 
do so just as wellas the bankercan. No man can tell beforehand the 
amount of currency required for a country like ours. Experience as 
the money is out will settle the question ; and nothing else under the 
sun can. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. CRAPO, ] my colleague on 
the committee, remarked in regard to the banks that ‘ the necessi- 
ties of their creation have not been forgotten.” He also speaks of 
their past ‘‘ patriotic services.” What did the gentleman mean? 
Did he mean to corroborate my other colleague on the committee, 
(Mr. HARDENBERGH, |] who said that the bank note paid the soldier 
and carried us through the war? If he did, I deny the proposition. 
I say that no soldier ever received one dollar of national-bank-note 
money. Why, sir, your bank charters do not expire until next heb- 
ruary—February, 1883; then the banks will have only been in exist- 
ence twenty years. Hence they could not have been in existence be- 
fore 1863. Yet men will undertake to make people believe that the 
war was fought out by this national-bank money. What is the fact 
as to this? I read from Judge Martin: 


The war commenced early in 1861. 


There was not one national-bank note 
issued until 1864. 


Why, sir, Vicksbargh had fallen then; Gettysburgh, the turning 
point of the war, had been won. Our soldiers were marching tri- 
umphantly, crushing the shell of the late rebellion. Confidence had 
been restored; the danger of foreign intervention had passed; and 
the war was practically over. The battle had been fought and the 
victory won. Then these national banks came in and said: “ Now 
we want you to let us control the currency.” 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. They were forced to do it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman says they were forced to do it. 
Ay, sir, their avarice forced them to do it. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. The Government forced them to do it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The Government did not force them to doit. Wall 
street came here to Cohgress. In the language of the old commoner, 
Thad. Stevens, ‘“‘ a wail came up from the caverns of Wall street,” 
and insisted upon an amendment in the Senate to the House bill re- 
ported by him as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
putting in a clause that repudiated the greenback and became the 
basis of the national-bank system. It was done at the bidding of 
Wall street. Yet gentlemen tell us that the banks were forced to 
take control of the currency. The Government did say to the State 
banks, ‘‘ we will tax you 10 per cent. on your circulation;” but did 
that force anybody to establish national banks? 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Certainly it did. 

Mr. BRUMM. No; it simply got rid of the wild-cat State system 
of bank notes. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Was not the primal evidence that Mr. 
Chase “ wiped out” the State banks by putting the tax of 10 per 
cent. on their circulation and foreing the national banks to take bonds 
whether they wanted to do so or not ? 

Mr. BRUMM. I do not care what the primal idea of Mr. Chase or 
any other man was. The fact is the Government issued these Treas- 
ury notes. He made the bankers receive these Treasury notes ; he 
made them receive the first $60,000,000 for debts, although it had not 
been put in the original act, but was rather left to his discretion. 

Mr. CRAPO. My colleague on the committee seems to have for- 
gotten that part of the history of the country when the Government 
had a large amount of 7.30 bonds and when the question of funding 
the public debt was an intricate and doubtful one, and when the 
banks did come forward and aid the Government in the funding pro- 
cess, converting the 7.30 bonds into those of a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, they did come and refund the debt; that is, 
they so refunded it that instead of the Government owing the debt to 
the bondholders, to the contractors, and to the soldiers whose pay 
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was far in arrears, they made it over to the bankers at 40 cents on the 
dollar. They came and helped to refund the debt, which was the 
cause of the crisis of 1873. They did come and aided the Govern- 
ment to do that which brought on the greatest calamity this nation 
ever had save alone the last rebellion. They did come and make the 
Government refund this debt by contracting the currency so rapidly 
that labor lay prostrate, and men, women, and children were starving 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

While on this point, Mr. Speaker, let me say that gentlemen here 
are fond of throwing into the teeth of the “ Greenbackers” the fact 
that we prophesied the Government never could resume specie pay- 
ment under your refunding system. I insist that we were right 
when we said that, for, sir, you have not resumed to-day. Under 
your original refunding act and resumption policy you changed your 
policy. You were going to cut down every dollar of greenbacks. 
You had demonetized oliver: and when the greenback prophecy was 
proved to be only too true you changed your policy and you remone- 
tized silver, stopped the destruction of the greenback and made it 
a full legal tender except for the payment of the public debt. 

What is the result to-day? You boast of resumption. I deny it. 
You have not resumption, and especially of specie payment on de- 
mand for national-bank notes. To resume is to get back to where 
you started. This you have not done. You have a new idea of re- 
deeming the national-bank note by a redeemer for which we on this 
side of the House are denounced. 

After you call in the entire $350,000,000 bank notes and redeem 
them in greenbacks, you may resume by taking a fixed sum, not less 
than $50, pay the expense, and run the risk of getting it to and 
from New York City, and then put it in a little bit of a hole in that 
city and have it redeemed. That is what you gentlemen boast of as 
your resumption policy. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Who does the gentleman allude 
to when he says you propose to retire the greenbacks and demone- 
tize silver? 

Mr. BRUMM. 
number of others. 
other side. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Who are they? 

Mr. BRUMM. One is the gentleman from North Carolina, [ Mr. 
D>wp.] There are a number on both sides of the House. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I know no Democrat. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, the gentleman I have already named ; the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Dowpb,] and many others. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Lllinois. As I understood the gentleman’s 
statement it was that somebody was to demonetize silver. To whom 
does he refer? None in the Democratic party. 

Mr. BRUMM. I say those opposed to issuing greenbacks, Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Dllinois. Does the gentleman assert that 
any Democrat ever voted to demonetize silver? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania mean to assert that any Democrat voted in favor of the 
demonetization of silver? 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam unable to answer the gentleman’s question, 
except to say that Ido not believe that 50 per cent. on either side 
of the House who voted on that question knew what they were 
doing. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that the silver dollar was demonetized by the Seoektican party, ina 
Republican House and a Republican Senate, andsigned by a Repub- 
lican President ? 

Mr. BRUMM. The bill was passed; a large majority of Demo- 
crats and Republicans both voted for it, and as I have said they did 
not know what they were doing. I believe that it got through the 
House by a trick and that they voted blindly upon it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
nie— 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois if he 
stated that no Democrat voted for the act of 1873 ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The act demonetizing silver? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I say it was passed by a Repub- 
lican House and a Republican Senate, and signed by a Republican 
President ; and no Democrat of either House favored it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam sorry to say the gentleman labors under an 
error. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill state to the gentleman from Illinois, upon 
the same authority and on the same evidence that he uses, that not 
one Republican voted for the act. The record of that vote was not 
taken by yeas and nays, and there is nothing to show that any 
Republican voted for it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But my friend cannot ignore the 
fact that both the House and Senate were Republican; that it was 
a Republican Congress out and out, and that it was signed by a 
Republican President. 

Mr. CANNON. And does not my friend know that no objection 
was made upon either the Republican or Democratic side of the 
House at that time? 


The gentleman from Ohio is one, and there are a 
I believe there are several gentlemen on the 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Certainly, I will admit that, for 
it passed both Houses under false colors and by a trick. But it was 
signed by a Republican President who had his eyes open and knew 
well what he was doing. 

Mr. CANNON. Afterward he said he did not. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And let me call my friend’s at. 
tention to the fact that when the Democratic party was restored to 
power in the House it restored the old silver dollar. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The Democratic party is eyj- 
dently safe now, according to the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois, and I hope we will proceed with the bank bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania js 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I am referring to the gentle- 
man on the other side of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to call attention to the fact that the 
remonetization of silver took place during the time when the Demo- 
crats were in the majority, as the gentleman says; and both Repub- 
licans and Democrats voted to pass it over the President’s veto, while 
some Republicans and some Democrats voted against it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I admit that there are some good, 
honest men on that side of the House. 

Mr. BRUMM. I nowask the Clerk to read in this connection what 
I have marked in this pamphlet entitled, National Banks and Legal- 
tender Notes, by Warwick Martin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But we allege that from the beginning to the close of the war not one dollar of 
national-bank paper was paid to the Army or Navy. Most payments were made 
in demand notes issued by the Government, or in legal-tender notes, also issued 
by the same great power. 

The war commenced early in 1861. There was not one national-bank note 
issued until 1864. The soldiers could not, therefore, have been paid in them, if they 
had preferred them. But demand Treasury notes, to the amount of $60,000,000, 
were issued early in 1861, and legal-tender notes were issued in 1862, 1863, and 
1864, and with these notes the expenses of the war were paid. This is an inter. 
esting portion of our history. We give it with the particulars. 

At the commencement of the war the President and the Cabinet supposed, and 
published to the world, that it would be of short duration. From sixty to ninety 
days were all the time then allotted to its existence. To obtain money for this 
short war, the Secretary of the Treasury relied upon loans from State banks, then 
ors to pay coin. Fifty millions of dollars were borrowed from the New 

‘ork banks to end the war and preserve the Union. They loaned this sum to the 
Government upon the condition that the sub-treasury act of 1846, which excluded 
all bank notes from the Treasury and imposed fines and penalties upon all Gov- 
ernment officers who deposited any money in banks, should be repealed, so that 
the banks might be able to furnish the circulation for the United States in their 
own notes, and also receive and keep the public deposits. Congress complied with 
this es passing such a law as the banks demanded. The $50,000,000 were 
loaned by the banks, and bonds of the United States bearing 6 per cent. interest 
were received by the banks therefor, at $80 on the one hundred. This loan was 
made by the banks and paid to the Treasury in the notes of the banks—not in 
coin. Think of it, laboring-men, the Government of the United States gives its 
bonds at 6 per cent. interest for the notes of banks at $80 on the one hundred. 
The notes were par. The bonds were 20 per cent. discount. These are a portion 
of the bonds now maturing or becoming redeemable. 

We cannot do this subject justice without speaking of the exception clause in 
the leg al-tender act of February 25, 1862, which excluded these notes from the cus- 
tom-house. The House passed this act without this clause, making the notes full 
legal tender for everything. It was sent to the Senate for concurrence. Congrat- 
ulations poured in upon the House from all directions—North, East, and West. 
But an army from the money centers, especially from New York, surrounded the 
Senate. The bank presidents and cashiers assured Congress that if these notes 
were made legal tender for everything all banks of issue would be compelled to 
windup. This argument was too strong fora majority of the Senate. They placed 
the exception clanse in the law, thus insuring a discount upon the notes from the 
beginning. The bill as thus amended was sent back to the House. The friends 
of the original bill fought the amendment manfully. But the Shylocks were around 
the House also, and they succeeded in effecting enough changes of votes to carry 
the bill as amended by the Senate. Thus the foundation was loid in the law for 
all the discount ever suffered by the people upon these notes of the Government 
A blacker act is not recorded upon the pages of our history than this one. It was 
treason against the United States. Had these notes been made full legal tender, 
$1,000,000,000 could have been kept in circulation at par with gold, and this amount 
would have been ample for the demands of the war and of the business of the 
country, and not one bond need to have been issued. But the discount upon the 
notes was intended to form, and it did form, the pretext for selling bonds, borrow- 
ing money, and establishing national banks. 

‘he 25th of February, 1863, (12 Statutes, page 665.) This was the first act 
authorizing the present national banks. It will be seen that it was passed just 
one year to a day after the approval of the act coeas the legal-tender 
notes. The object of the law as expressed by Mr. SHERMAN, in his speech upon 
the bill, was to have the notes of these banks supersede the legal-tender notes and 
the demand notes, the former of which had been used for paying the Army for 
nearly two years, and the latter for just one year. But no banks went into opera 
tion under thisact. The State banks madea decided stand against national banks. 
They held public meetings upon the subject in New York and elsewhere, and 

srotested against the national-bank scheme. Something had to be done to reduce 

urther the value of legal-tender notes, so that Shylocks and stockholders of State 
henise might see it to their interest to purchase bonds and commence national 
anking. 

On the 3d of March, 1863, just six days after the passage of the first national: 
bank act, (12 Statutes, e 709,) the act of this date was passed, providing that 
legal-tender notes andes received for bonds, according to the law of their cre@- 
tion and the notes themselves, until July 1, but not after that time. This was 
done to force the legal-tender notes out of the hands of the people and into bonds, 
that national-bank notes might be issued thereon. It alarmed the holders of legal 
tender notes. They supposed the Government was about to repudiate them. 
Under the law, and the statement that the notes were all to be redeemed and the 
notes of national banks substituted for them, they went in 1864 to $285 of pees 
for $100 of gold. Notwithstanding this law, Shylocks and bankers were allows’ 
to purchase bonds with legal-tender notes which they had purchased with coin 4 
$40 to $100. For these bonds thus purchased they were were willing to — 
$90 in national-bank notes on every $100. But toygive farther inducements to the 


urchase of bonds and the starting of national banks therewith, a law was pone 
in March, 1864, providing that the interest on bonds, which was payable in ee a, 
should be anticipated one year with or without rebate. This was commenced 1? 
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1964 and continued for five years. The bankers were now ready for banking, but 
the law had to be changed. : 

The law of February 25, 1863, was repealed, and the act of June 13, 1864, (13 
Statutes, page 99,) was passed authorizing State banks to be converted into na- 
tional banks, and ere changes satisfactory tothe bankers. Thus far no 
national-bank notes had been issued. 

Mr. BRUMM. Now, my colleague, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, says that banks are not large moneyed 
monopolies. For the purpose of showing the power of the national 
banks, I ask the Clerk to read a small extract from the secretary’s 
report of the proceedings of the National Bankers’ Association, held 
at Saratoga in 1879. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bank managers are the most apathetic business people that I have ever come in 
contact with; an earthquake will hardly induce han to move out of their easy- 
chairs. They need not be suppliants. They want justice and not favors. Did they 
but realize their strength, and, acting together, exert it asdo other great interests, 
they would have to ask but once, and any proper request would be granted. The 
banks represent the entire commerce of the country, the mining, the iron, the 
manufacturing, the agricultural, even the whisky and tobacco interests are de- 
pendent upon and are tributary to the banks, and the banks in turn tothem. Sup- 
pose banks and bankers should stop discounting for any one of these interests for 
thirty or forty days; nay, suppose the banks should cease making discounts to 
allot these interests at the same time, would not chaos come again? The movable 
capital of the entire commercial public of the country is in the banks. , 

There are over 6,000 banks and bankers in the United States, wielding of capital 
and deposits over $3,000,000,000. They have only to move along the lines and re- 
tire from business and let the windy demagogues supply their place with money 
and credits, if they can. They will soon be told by the farmers that they want 
something besides words for their wheat, and so also will the manufacturers and 
other producers for their productions. Nothing is sotimid as capital, nothing so 
easily scared as one million, unless it be two millions. 

Mr. BRUMM. Here is an acknowledgment that two of the most 
dangerous elements to republican institutions are incident to your 
banks, namely, unlimited power and unmitigated cowardice. 

And for the purpose of showing that they are banded together, that 
they act, work, and operate as though they were one, I shall have 
printed as appendix A and B with my remarks two private circulars 
issued from the National Bankers’ Association, showing that they 
work together in harmony with each other and that they move like 
oneman. I had intended reviewing the different points made by my 
worthy colleague, the chairman of the committee, and also some of 
the remarks of my colleague on the committee, [Mr. Smirn,] but 
time will prevent me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 

ired. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. I will yield fifteen minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman, but fif- 
teen minutes will hardly suftice for what I desire to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey 
cannot be recognized to yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. BRUMM. He is a member of the committee and will be enti- 
tled to an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
ForD] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania all my 
time. 

Mr. BRUMM. Thanks. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask our 
national-bank friends what redeeming feature has the national-bank 
note that the greenback note has not? What advantage to the peo- 
ple of the country, to the business interests of the country, has the 
uational-bank note that the national Treasury legal-tender note does 
not possess ? 

Do you say that it is current all over the Union? I say amen; but 
so is the greenback. Do you say it has the confidence of the peo- 
ple? I say amen, for that confidence is based on the people them- 
selves, that confidence is based on the Government, and on its re- 
deemer and savior, the greenback dollar. Do you say it will surely 
be redeemed? I again say amen; it will be redeemed, but by the 
greenback dollar. 

And now let me ask another question. Let me ask the gentleman 
what advantage has the greenback that the national-bank note has 
not got? We claim that it has a number of advantages that your 
national-bank note has not got. In the first place, it saves the inter- 
est on the bond upon which the bank note is based, whatever that 
may be, great or small. In the second place, it saves the discount 
paid the broker or the banker; I have illustrated that heretofore ; 
that is, the national-bank note goes out for interest and interest must 
be paid ; hence the Government pays interest first on the bond, then 
ihe man who receives the discount pays interest on the bill, both of 
which are wiped out the moment you allow the Government to issue 
this money iu the first instance. ‘Then, sir, it does not bridge the 
chasm between the creditor and the debtor, as has been said by both 
iy colleagues on the committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CRAPO] and the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. SmirH.] The 
national-bank note does not bridge the chasm; it widens the chasm; 
because it makes the holder of the note pay double interest. It leaves 
the volume to the people and prevents the concentration of power in 
the hands of the few. I wish I had time to illustrate the damning 
and blighting effect of this concentration of power by the moneyed 
men of the country in the hands of perhaps a few dozen men prac- 
tically in the city of New York. Any system of issuing banks fosters 
this centralization of power. 


Again, there is a centralization of power in this, that whenever 
you take from the Government at large any of its functions, any of 
its rights, and give them to a portion of that Government you take 
it from the aggregate and give it to a few, and they in their selfish- 
ness would always use it and utilize it to their own interest. Fune- 
tions that are sovereign should be held sacred by the Government, 
and not delegated to the few under any circumstances. You change 
it from an interest-bearing to a non-interest-bearing debt ; and let 
me ask gentlemen who are so solicitous about the redemption of the 
greenback, is it not easier to redeem a debt, even if it is to be re- 
deemed in kind, is it not easier to redeem a debt bearing no interest 
than it is to redeem a debt bearing interest? If you wipe out the 
interest of the bonds, cut them up into small denominations, make 
them legal tenders and serve the purposes of money; when the time 
comes for redemption the Government will be better able to redeem 
them if you do not charge interest than it will be if you compel it to 
pay interest for twenty-five or one hundred years. 

gain, when you liquidate the Government debt by the issue of 
reenbacks you take the Government out of the money market. To- 
day the Government is one of the greatest if not the greatest com- 
petitor in the money market for loans. The Government is practi- 
cally a bidder against any man who wants to borrow money. The 
Government is a borrower of money under a pational-bank system 
and a competitor in the business market for the money of the country, 
whereas it ought to stand back and be a helpmeet, rather than to 
draw that money. 

There will be no currency suspension as there was of the national 
banks in 1873. The national currency will redeem the bonds. Do 
gentlemen ask me, do I want to repudiate? I say no; I say I want 
the debt paid, dollar for dollar, according to the contract; coin, since 
it says so; gold, if the Government makes it so; blood, if the neces- 
sity requires it. I want it paid according tothe contract. But I say 
that the national Treasury note will pay this bond without repudiat- 
ing a dollar or a penny. 

Senator SHERMAN said that some six hundred millions of the na- 
tional debt was redeemed and paid in the national Treasury note ; 
not because the Government said it must be, but because the holder 
of the bond said: ‘‘I do not want your gold and silver; I would 
rather take the national Treasury note, and let the Government take 
of its surplus at any time and call in so much of the debt as there is 
surplus.” There will scarcely be one man that will say, ‘‘I want 
gold or silver.” If they do say so, the Treasurer can easily tell them 
to back up their cart and take the silver that is now in the Treas- 
ury ; and as they take it out, it will come back in the twinkling of an 
eye, and then it can say, in the language of the barber, “‘ Next ;’ 
back up your cart and we will give you your silver again;” and it 
can keep this up till the national debt is paid. I would not pay it 
off so quickly as to bring on any calamity. There must be wisdom 
as well as honesty, and the Government will act in a truly wise and 
judicious manner if you only give it a chance. 

There will be no currency suspension. The Government need 
never be troubled about suspending specie payments under that sys- 
tem. The only reason that specie payments are in danger to-day 
is because under your banking system you allow the banks of the 
country districts to deposit their money in the city banks. They 
deposit all their surplus and the banks in the city loan it to stock 
speculators and gamblers. In the country they would rather put it 
out on call loans af 3 per cent. than on a permanent loan at 6 or 
7, because their deposits are oncall. In the city they keep it in a 
spasmodic condition, loaning it constantly to stock-jobbers and spec- 
ulators, and hence when in 1873 stocks fell and could not be sold, a 
demand was made suddenly upon the banks for this money, and then 
it was that banks suspended not onlyspecie payments, and honoring 
their own notes, but closed their doors, and refused to honor the 
drafts and checks of their depositors; then it was that they sus- 
pended all payments, and the result was the crisis of 1873. 

And then it was that the Government was compelled to bridge over 
the chasm by loaning these very banks $26,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes. Therefore, not only during the war did you rely upon your 
Treasury notes, but in time of profound peace, in times of crises you 
have always called upon your savior to come to your relief in all 
emergencies. 

But again, the most important element of the system is in the fact 
that it will prevent the contraction and expansion of the currency. 
It will keep it on a permanent basis, not subject to the double fluc- 
tuations of gold and silver as commodities, and as coin, nor to the 
whim, caprice, and avarice of biased individuals or interested cor- 
porations. It will be on a permanent basis, for the money will never 
be issued beyond the amount that is wanted, and will be contracted 
only in a wholesome degree. Now, as to the merits of this bill and 
of the several amendments, I would ask what do gentlemen really 
expect to accomplish by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. DOWD. I have been informed that the gentleman has said 
that 1 advocated the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; I said you opposed the issue of greenbacks 
and advocated State-bank notes. 

Mr. DOWD. No; I did not even do that. 

Mr. BRUMM. I understood you to do so yesterday. 

Mr. DOWD. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BRUMM. Then we are still without a substitute for this sys- 
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tem, and I want gentlemen to come forward and tell us what they 
do want. You come down now to the proposition that youmusteither 
have a perpetual national debt or the days of the national banks 
ure numbered. Eitherone or the other of these horns of the dilemma 
you must take. You must either say that you want to mortgage our 
children and their posterity indefinitely or that national banks must 
give up their issue. Now, since the days of the issuing function of 
national banks are numbered, and since you do not propose any sub- 
stitute for it, let me ask if we had not better begin now to let them 
down easy, to let them down gradually? You say they have lived 
for nineteen years and that you want them to have twenty years 
more of existence. If you give that to them, then at the end of that 
time you must either give them twenty years more or else let the 
bottem drop out all of a sudden. 

Now, I do not want anything of the kind. I am more generous 
toward the national banks than that, I want them to start now 
and prepare forthe day of judgment. The time is at hand, and their 
days are numbered. 1 only ask them to prepare now, that they may 
meet their judgment when it comes upon them, and not inflict 
another crisis upon this country like that which they have hereto- 
fore intlieted. 

Now, what does this bill contemplate? You say that under the 
present law the banks may becontinued. Yes, they may. But you 
say that you do not want the issuing functions to be disturbed in 
the least; you do not want the banks to pay up the amount of the 
lost or destroyed notes, which have been lost or destroyed during 
the twenty years of their existence? 

Do you say you want that done? Oh, yes, for in the sixth section 
of your bill you say that whenever the amount shall be reduced to 5 
per cent, then the banks must pay the balance in current coins. 

Now, if the experience in regard to national-bank notes is any- 
thing like the experience in regard to the loss and destruction of 
fractional currency you never will get to the 5 per cent. limit. In 
all honor and candor, why cannot you fix a specitied time and not 
resort to the subterfuge of a 5 per cent. limit? 

I have fixed the time in my bill at one year. I had it fixed at 
thirty days; but the Comptroller of the Currency thought that was 
too short a time, and so I have fixed it at one year. I only ask that 
at the end of that one year they shall redeem their notes and receive 
other notes for them if they please; and for those that cannot be 
redeemed, whether 5 per cent. or 50 per cent., they must pay in cur- 
rent funds. 

They have had this privilege now for twenty vears, and they knew 
that the day of settlement would come. As honest men they ought 
to be willing to pay to the Government that amount of money, and 
let the Government turn it around and liquidate and redeem that 
amount of interest-bearing debt. 

Mr. CRAPO. Is not the gentleman aware that so far as banks have 
gone into liquidation already, and their circulation has been called 
in, the amount of lost and destroyed bank bills is less than 1 per 
cent. ? 


Mr. BRUMM. 





Yes, I will grant that it is so stated. 

Mr. CRAPO. That is from the official figures. 

Mr. BRUMM. 1 know it must be soif the gentleman saysso. But 
it is only a presumption. Take those banks which have gone into 
liquidation; they may have been fortunate, or rather unfortunate for 
them; and it may be the amount is only 1 per cent. But statistics 
are very slippery things to stand on. While that may be the case 
with some, it may not be with others. 

But even if that is the case, so much stronger then the argument 
why they should pay that 1 per cent. honestly. Why place the limit 
at 5 per cent.? [want some argument for it, some reason. Why do 
you want the limit at 5 per cent., and say that only when it gets 
down to that point shall they liquidate their liabilities by paying 
currency to the Government ? 

Let there be no limit of per cent. Do you know that banks may 
agree among themselves that they will not let the notes of their 
brother bankers get below 5 per cent. ? 
that amount; and a five-dollar bill held by each one on this or that 
bank would make upthe amount, and in that way they will thwart 
the object you have in view. 

Therefore I say again, what harm, if you are honest, can there be 
in fixing a time rather than the amount, and say that they shall 


have a year, and if they do not redeem every dollar of the money | 


which they have to redeem in that time, then they must pay current 
funds for it? 

Do you tell me that a crisis will be the result when a year’s time 
will be allowed for the payment of only 1 per cent. ? 
pray God that the national banks may be wiped out before I die and 


that my children need not fight so weak and corrupt an institution, | 


If such a measure as this is to produce a crisis, then we should de- 
vise some plan by which we can get rid of the incubus that can- 
not stand even 1 per cent., with a whole year’s time in which to 
raise it. 

What are the provisions of my substitute? 
I have submitted I have no hopes of having passed; there are not 
Greenbackers enough here for that. But I have submitted a compro- 
mise measure which does all that is contemplated by the Crapo bill 
except that it provides for the contingency ofa crisis, in this, that as 


If so, then I | 


One of the propositions | 
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the national-bank notes are wiped out we shall substitute therefor 
the Treasury notes—legal-tenders—just as they are to-day. Besides. 

this substitute fixes twelve months as the time for the final payment 
or liquidation of those national-bank notes that are lost or destroyed. 
Those are the only two substantial propositions as to which my sub- 
stitute differs from the measure proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. This proposition of mine must meet the views of 
any gentleman here who is anxious to have the national banks con- 
tinue by reason of their discount function, their deposit function 

their transmission function. This substitute simply says to the na. 
tional banks that they must be honest in their issuing funetion, 
This is all that my substitute contemplates. I ask for it the carefy] 
attention of every member on this floor. I ask any one to point out 
veo it differs substantially from the Crapo bill except as above 
stated. 

Gentlemen talk about giving banks the right to issue money be- 
cause the Government cannot do it. How can bankers do it? To 
what extent can they do it? Tothe full extent of the national debt, 
less 10 per cent. Now, gentlemen, if you are honest in claiming that 
the Government should not issue money, but that creatures of the 
jovernment should issue it, 1 ask why do you not offer a proposition 
something like this, that any individual may go to the Secretary of 
the Treasury with a bond of not less than $100, and not exceeding» 
I would say, $20,000, and receive not bank notes, but individual notes, 
if you please? What objection is there to allowing an individual 
the same privilege which you allow to a corporation? What is the 
difference ? 

John Smith, a business man in my county, has $20,000. He wants 
to go into manufacturing business. He finds that it will take $18,000 
to build his factory. He says: ‘‘ Here is a banking corporation with 
$25,000 capital that can go to the United States Treasury and by de- 
positing bonds get money for them to the fall amount of the bonds, 
less 10 per cent., and shave the people with it. Why should I not do 
the same thing? I will goto the Secretary of the Treasury, and say 
to him: ‘ Here are $20,000 of Government bonds ; give me $18,000 in 
notes.’ I will take these notes home—not for the purpose of shay- 
ing my neighbors, not to draw sweat and blood from them by usury. 
I will use them in erecting my factory, in giving employment to my 
neighbors, in building up the industries of the country. I will not 
loan out this money to draw the blood from the man who wants to 
build a factory. I will build the factory myself. I only ask the Goy- 
ernment to do for me what it is doing for the national banks.” He 
says to the Secretary of the Treasury: ‘Give me money upon the 
same terms on which you give it to this soulless corporation.” The 
Secretary says: ‘‘ No, no; youare a creature of God; you area being 
of flesh and bone and blood; a responsible creature ; I cannot give 
you thismoney. Besides, you want this money to use it as a blessing 
to your neighbors; that is against our policy.” 

What does John Smith do? He goes home and gets several of his 
neighbors to join with him. They say we will apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and it will no longer be the application of 
John Smith; it will be the First National Bank cf Hookstown. 
They go to the Secretary of the Treasury, and he says: ‘Oh, I see; 
you are not here as a responsible creature, a creature of God—a mor- 
tal man, with soul immortal; you are an immortal creature without 
a soul. Deposit your $25,000 of bonds, and I will give you $22,500 
in money. You may then go home—not to erect factories, not to 
give employment to your neighbors, not to build railroads and other 
improvements, but to shave your fellow-citizens, to draw from them 
their life-blood.” 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman vote with me for an amend- 
ment to allow these banks to carry on the banking business without 
taking circulation, or to reduce the amount of their bonds deposited 
to a nominal sum, for the reason that at the present premium upon 


| 4 per cent. bonds and on the basis of 8 per cent. interest upon loans 
They may say, let us keep | 


there is absolutely no profit in circulation? I desire to see an amend- 
ment of that kind adopted, and I have such a proposition now pend- 
ing. 1 personally know that most of the country banks at least would 
be glad to have it adopted. ; 

Mr. BRUMM. If L understand the question right, it means simply, 
will I vote for an amendment continuing the national banks as they 
are, excepting their issuing functions? Is that the question ? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. , 

Mr. BRUMM. Then I answer yes, with all my heart. Give us your 
banks of deposit, your banks of discount, your banks for transmis- 
sion of money, but let the people say what the cirenlating medium 
shall be. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman think it would be a good 
thing for the banks to have that privilege instead of going out of 
business, instead of paying 123 for the 4 per cent. bonds as soon as 
the three-and-a-halfs are called, which will be during the present 
year? 

“ Mr. BRUMM. Whenever it pays the banker to give 123 per cent. 
he will do it. When if does not, he will throw his money on the 
country and not ask any questions as to what is to become of the 
people. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman wishes to be fair, 1 know Now, 











in my State of Illinois, and in some of the other States, there is a 
eonstitutional provision which prohibits the incorporation of any 
bank of cireulation or discount. The alternative is presented to the 
national barks to take circulation ata loss or goout of business and 
bank under the form of copartnership. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have already said I will, if that provision be 
adopted, be willing to provide that whenever they want to go out 
as a bank of issue we will substitute for every bank note a Treasury 
legal tender. That would keep the volume of circulation at the 
yresent amount, or rather it would increase it to the extent of the 
circulation of the banks which went out of existence. The banks will 
all renew, and that question is answered in that proposition. I do 
not want to interfere with that now. I have my own views about 
that proposition, but it is nota question at issue. I sayI do not wish 
to interfere with any other function of the national banks at this 
time except the issuing function. I say I will oppose any State bank 
of deposit, or any State bank of discount. I believe that no corpo- 
ration of a State, nocreature of a State, has aright to deal in money 
as money created by the sovereign power of the Government. I 
believe the function of discount and deposit, and exchange even, 
belongs or ought to belong to individuals or to corporations created 
by the National Government alone. 

“Mr. HAZELTON. The General Government would not have au- 
thority to bank. 

Mr. BRUMM. The General Government never does bank. 

Mr. HAZELTON. As a bank of issue? 

Mr. BRUMM. Issuing is no banking function. It never was, and 
there is where you make your mistake. You constantly confound 
the idea of a bank note with an actual dollar. You constantly con- 
found a promissory note with a fiat dollar. You constantly confound 
a promise to pay a dollar with a gold, silver, or other legal dollar 
made by the sovereign power of the country. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Does the gentleman hold 

Mr. CRAPO. Let me ask my colleague on the committee from 
Pennsylvania whether the greenback is a promise to pay? 

Mr. BRUMM. And let me say right here in reply to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that the greenback on its face is a promise 
to pay. It is not the money I want, but it comes nearest to what I 
want and what I can get under the present circumstances. 

I will go further, Mr. Speaker, and will say that on its face it isa 
promise to pay, but by the act creating it it does not promise to pay. 
Under the act which created it, it is provided that it shall be re- 
ceivable in payment of dues, and may be convertible into bonds. 
The bankers of Wall street are those who put this character upon 
the greenbacks. Under the act creating the greenback it is not re- 
deemable either in gold or silver. You will not find it anywhere in 
the act by which the greenback was created that it is redeemable 
either in gold or silver. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Can the Government issue any other form than 
that which is a promise to pay ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Is that the whole of your question ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMM. Very well; I will now answer it. The Govern- 
ment has no right to issue a promise to pay. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It has not? 

Mr. BRUMM. It has not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Once more, Would you obey a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ? 

Mr. BRUMM. I will obey all decisions of every court so long as 
they stand, but I reserve the right to reverse their decision by the 
proper processes. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Has not the Supreme Court decided that you 
can issue nothing except a promise to pay in gold or silver dollars, 
and that there is no such idea as a fiat dollar, or a paper dollar, 
under our Government? If so, how are you to get around it? 

' Mr. BRUMM. There never can be a dollar that is not a fiat dol- 
ar, 

Mr. HAZELTON. Have they not so decided ? 

Mr. BRUMM. The Supreme Court have gone so far as to say that 
the Government Treasury note is a legal tender, first; and here let 
me say that the first money that the Government issued or created 
was a paper dollar—a promise to pay, a Treasury note. It issued 
lreasury notes before it ever issued coin of any kind, or before it 
ever coined a silver dollar, or a gold dollar, or a copper coin. The 
next money coined was copper; the next was silver, and the last 
was that gold of which my friend from Missouri talks somuch. The 
en Who framed the Constitution knew what they intended todo, and 
they passed an act establishing a Government national bank, with 
‘right to issue legal tenders to the Government, I grant you, not to 
individuals; and they then issued Treasury notes—the very men 
who sat in the constitutional convention. Now, the Supreme Court 
has gone further; Chief-Justice Chase deciding that our greenback 
Hote isa legal tender for every debt, public and private, except those 
reserved in the act. 

lhe Supreme Court, lacking two of being full, when it was filled 
Vent further, went beyond and up to that point that my friend, Judge 
BUCKNER, is so much afraid of, that is that they are legal tender for 

yy. Payment of antecedent debts. We do not ask you to go that far. 
Veare willing to stand by the first decision ofthe court. Wedonot ask 
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you to go as far as Judge Strong went when he rendered the opinion 
of the court. We only ask you to make your notes legal tender, not 
to the Government alone, but to the individual as well. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But the gentleman has not yet answered my 
question. If I do not interrupt him I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. BRUMM. I do not care about the interruption; but I do not 
want to lose the time. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Suppose you had a piece of paper and the Gov- 
ernment said ‘‘this is a dollar,” would that be good money under 
your construction ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is all I want to know. The Supreme 
Court decided that it would not be money. 

Mr. BRUMM. I, in the first place, do not know that the Supreme 
Court has so decided, 

Mr. HAZELTON. They so decided in the legal-tender cases. 

Mr. BRUMM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; that question was 
not presented at that time. I say the Government has a right to 
make this a dollar, and it will be a dollar, if the Government so 
declares, regardless of its intrinsic value. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Well, now, again on that same point, if the 
Government says this seat is a dollar, according to that construction 
it will be a dollar, won’t it? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Why not, then? 

Mr. BRUMM. It would be a dollar, so far as it goes, but it could 
not be utilized. ; 

Mr. HAZELTON. In other words, you cannot pass it around. 

Mr. BRUMM. No. Butthe Government is presumed, as my friend 


(Mr. CRAPO] says, to have wisdom; and it would not be the part of 


wisdom, nor would it be within the bounds of common sense, to say 
that a seat would be a legal-tender dollar. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But the Supreme Court decided that you can- 
not make the seat a dollar, or a piece of paper a dollar, or anything 
but a promise to pay in coin, 

Mr. BRUMM. I have never seen that decision, and would thank 
the gentleman to give it to me. But in contradiction of the state- 
ment that that is the decision of the court and in opposition to the 
fact, the Constitution mentions nothing, asthe gentleman from Wis- 
consin knows, except gold and silver in that connection. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Thatisitexactly. It doesnot mention seats 
does it? 

Mr. BRUMM. Now, I hope the gentleman will allow me to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But that is the point I want the gentleman to 
come to. 

Mr. BRUMM. The Constitution only mentions gold and silver. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It does not mention seats or old boots. 

Mr. BRUMM_ I am aware of that; nor shad. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HAZELTON. You are correct. 

Mr. BRUMM. And I will touch on that subject of the Constitu- 
tion. Now, the Constitution says that nothing but gold or silver; it 
does not mention coin, but it says the States shall make nothing but 
gold and silver a legal tender. Now, mark you upon this propo- 
sition. The State or the colony had always power to coin money 
before the Constitution was framed. They did coin money, The 
colonies before they became States coined money; but when the 
Constitution was framed they gave up that right. Who got it? 
The banks? No. Individuals? No. The Government got it. There 
was no reservation on the part of the States of this power when the 
Constitution was framed, even by implication. 

The Constitution says in so many words that Congress shall coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and foreign exchange, and 
that the State shall issue no letters of credit nor make anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender. In answer, now, to the gentleman’s 
proposition, when the Government coins gold and silver and issues 
what it calls a gold dollar it does not issue a pure gold coin, or when 
it issues a silver dollar it does not issue a pure silver coin. They 
are all alloyed, and if you stick to your construction of the Constitu- 
tion and say that it means gold and silver, and nothing else, how will 
you justify the alloying of the gold andsilver? How will you justify 
the coinage of the copper, of a small penny like this, and say that 
it shall be the one-hundredth part of a dollar? 

The Constitution contemplates the idea that the Government 
through Congress shall coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and they shall say just how much and out of what material they 
shall coin it. And that is Judge Strong’s decision. 

The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Fe eed said he wants a 
dollar that is an honest dollar, that has a hundred cents to the dol- 
lar. Will the gentleman, or will anybody else, a friend of his, show 
me a dollar that has not a hundred cents? Did you ever see any? 
Did you ever know a dollar that has not a hundr« 1 cents and is not 
worth a dollar? When I ask you what is a dol!..r, what do you tell 
me? If you ask me, I tell you it isa hundred cents, or a unit fixed by 
the Government by which you may measure value. That is all you 
can say. You may make this dollar of gold, or pee gold, and can put 
a certain kind and quantity of gold in it. And so you may of silver, 
of nickel, of copper, or of paper. That is all there isin that. The 
constitutional right of the Government is to coin money and regu- 
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late the value thereof, and to save itself, and to do all that is neces- 
sary and incident to the exercise of any sovereign power. 

Now, then, as to seats and old boots, andshad. Ihave heard that | 
thing spoken of before. They say, suppose you take a block of wood, 
and the Government puts its stamp on it and says, ‘‘This isashad,” | 
and you throw it into the Potomac and a fisherman down the river | 
fishes it up, and when he looks, he reads, ‘‘by the authority of the 
United States this is a shad;” then says “ but I do not believe any- 
thing of the kind; I would not want to eat it, and, of course, it is not | 
a shad.” 

Let me illustrate. These questions are asked by the money- | 
changers, just as the tempter asked Jesus Christ when he said, ‘‘ To 
whom shall we pay tribute?” Christ said, ‘Show me your token, 
your tribute-money.” The tempter showed him a token, a penny- 
token, I believe. Christ said, “Whose superscription is that?” 
The tempter said, ‘‘ Cesar’s superscription.” Christ said, ‘‘ Render 
unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s and unto God that which is God’s.” 
And so I say to my friend, when you talk of the coining of money, it 
isa function of Cesar, of the Government; therefore render unto 
that Government, that Cwzsar, that which is Cesar’s. When you 
talk of making shad, that is a function of the Deity, and there- 
fore render unto God that which is God’s. When you talk of seats, 
boots, &c., they are functions of individuals; therefore render to 
the carpenter and shoemaker their functions. Do not attempt to 
rob God Almighty and the poor carpenter and shoemaker of their 
functions, simply for the purpose of justifying your attempt at rob- | 
bing the Government of one of its most sacred functions. 

Now, for the benetit of those Americans who are determined to 
follow England, I want to read from the last October number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine an extract from an article which is entitled 
‘*The threatened abolition of bank notes.” The writer says: 


One thing made manifest in this correspondence is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
reached a new stage in his views upon this great question, and that he is now re- 
solved to proceed to work in his long-cherished idea of abolishing bank notes—in 
other words, abolishing banks of issue altogether, and establishing a state-issued | 
paper money for the entire kingdom ; and that he is resolved to put every possible 
pressure upon the existing banks in order to tempt or force them into compliance 
with his will and purpose. 


Further on he says: 
lor themselves the banks have nothing to fear from the proposals of the gov- 


ernment. The dearer money is made and the higher the rate of interest the better 
for banks; but the hardship would fall upon the people. | 


This is pertinent to another of my propositions, and tends to estab- | 
lish its verity. 

So the article goes on in support of the determination of the premier 
of England, showing that the British Government has at length 
opened its eyes and is determined to get rid of the banks of issue, re- 
turning to the doctrine of 'Thomas Jefterson, who said that “‘ banks of 
issue must be suppressed and the issue of currency restored to the 
Government, where it properly belongs.” 

Here I wish to put a question to my worthy friend from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Crapo, ] the chairman of our committee. How does this 
bill prevent the contraction of bank currency, if the banks wish to | 
surrender their notes? This bill provides no substitute for the cur- | 
rency thus withdrawn from circulation; it provides for no contin- 
gency. Gentlemen may talk about rechartering the banks and ex- | 
tending their right to issue money; but if the bonds are paid upon | 
which they rest, these banks may say, like Shylock of old— 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

{f the Secretary of the Treasury calls inthe bonds upon which the | 
circulation of these banks is based, (and that he must call in a cer- | 
tain number of them there is no question,) the banks fall; the cur- 
rency is contracted to that extent. What remedy is there in this 
bill, not for a contingency, but for this absolute certainty ? 

Gentlemen are horrified at the idea of a possible temporary con- 
traction of the currency, pending the change from the old charters 
to the new. Butwhile they are horrified at this temporary contrac- 
tion of the currency, they exhibit no concern at all in regard to the 
permanent contraction of the currency that must come, no matter 
what they may do, if this bill passes in the shape in which it is now 
before the House. 

Mr. CRAPO. Would not that contraction be still greater if noth- 
ing be done whatever? Suppose this bill fails and Congress takes no 
action at all, would not the evil the gentleman speaks of be inten- 
sified ? 

Mr. BRUMM. 


I say it would. The gentleman is certainly correct 
on that point. You would have the double evil—the contingency 
in the first place, and the certainty in the second place. To meet 
that difficulty I have offered my substitute, which does not inter- 
fere at all with the three functions of the banks of which I have 
spoken, but only requires them to settle up to the extent of 1 per 
cent. in twelve months. This provides a remedy for the certainty 
of the contraction of the currency; and I say again I cannot under- 
stand why gentlemen on this side of the House will not at once either | 
accept this substitute or bring in something better if they can, in- 

stead of insisting on the bill before the House. That bill is inade- 


quate to meet the needs of the case; it will not cover the ground. | 


| our issue, or shall it be the Democratic mon 


| afriend indeed.” 


| measure, 
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It simply provides for a contingency, and leaves open the door for a 
certainty that must happen, to the injury not only of the banks but 
the people at large. 

The only reason that I can imagine why bankers oppose such a 
proposition as mine is that they are determined to have either na- 
tional-bank notes or force us back into the old wild-cat State-bank 
notes, and for that reason will not allow us to issue any more legal- 
tender Treasury notes. Yet I submit that unless some substitute be 
provided we cannot escape a contraction of the currency, which must, 
necessarily bring about another crisis very soon; hence the on] 
question is, shall that substitute be the pure legal-tender greenback. 
or shall it be the thirty-eight species of State-bank vermin to poison 
el Treasury note, not 
a legal tender, as contemplated by the Bland-Buckner substitutes ? 
And here let me say that I would rather vote for the Crapo bill a 
thousand times than vote for this Democratic wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Though the Crapo bill makes us bear the ills we have, the Buckner- 
Bland frauds drive us to others we know not of. By the Crapo bill 
we are ata stand-still; by the others we drift back to the State wild- 
cat system, and rivet it with multiplied horrors more firmly than 
ever upon our body-politic. Sir, you issue Treasury notes now not 
a legal tender; you deny by implication the right of the Government 
to issue a full legal tender in time of peace; and thus you force the 
final withdrawal of the greenback, and substitute for it your half- 
breed apology. Then you throw yourself, soul and body, into the 
clutches of bankers, money-changers, and monopolists, and allow 
them to repudiate your issue by refusing to receive them in payment 


| of commercial paper or any other debt, and by declaring that they 


are not current funds force them below par. And thus you make 
them repugnant to the people, and create a clamor against any na- 
tional issue of money ; and when the people are in that temper we 
will again fall an easy prey to the demands of the money-sharks for 
the restoration of State banks. Thus you cheat the people by mak- 


| ing them believe that you are Simon Pure Greenbackers, and by 


diverting their attention from the true doctrine you become our 
most dangerous enemies. 

In fighting a righteous cause it is an easy thing to subdue an open 
enemy, for then we can give blow for blow, but it is hard to fight 
guerrilla skulkers and dodgers who steal into our camp under the 
guise of friendship and attempt to cut the legal-tender heart out of 
us; and then because we will not tamely submit to their butchery, 
and allow them to sail under false colors, they denounce us and say 
they are better Greenbackers than we are, and by thus robbing the 
livery of Greenbackism to serve the Democracy they put us on the 
defensive, and compel us to combat all the ridiculous heresies preached 


| by these hypocrites. 


Gold, silver, bank notes, and Democratic mongrels may do for finan- 
cial dress parade, but in the heat and brunt of battle and in every 
crisis, you must resort to the nation’s credit. The bankers always 
urge the necessity of their assistance in time of peace and prosperity, 
but leave the nation to its fate in time of war. ‘A friend in need is 
The money that could bear the terrible strain of the 
rebellion, spurned, mutilated, and crushed as it was by Wall street, 
willalways be strong enough to resist every shock or crisis in peace. 
Even now they are the support of the national-bank note. Wall street 
and my friend BUTTERWORTH agree that during the war legal tenders 
were constitutional, that is, the legal-tender clause is only a war 
But why? Because then Wall street & Co. shrank and, 
coward-like, refused their aid. When this nation was struck by the 
leprosy of rebellion, we were too loathsome to be treated by these 
doctors of finance. When England and our other very friendly neigh- 
bors across the pond left us to our fate, and joined the enemy, these 
professors of materia monetary medica were the first to desert from 
our camp with their physic. When the martyred Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand men and then for three hundred thousand more, 
the youth and bloom of our country promptly responded with the best 
blood of our land. But when he called for the money to pay them 
to keep their wives and little ones from starving at home these cur- 
rency scientists could make no sacrifice for such a holy cause. When 
defeat followed disaster, foreign intervention was threatened, our 


armies driven back, our soldiers slaughtered by the thousands, and 
| the darkest cloud of rebellion hung over us, there was no succor from 


Wall street. When the loyal heart was bursting with anguish, its 
gaunt arm extended, begging for help, the mighty North with all its 
powers and resources lying prostrate at the feet of Wall street, 
naked, hungry, sick, and sore, these frozen blood physicians refused 


all nourishment, not even encouragement or honest medical advice. 


They had nothing to ofier but second-hand porous-plasters in shape 
of wild-cat bank bills. No sooner did the patient convalesce under 
the nourishment of the greenback, when this ungrateful and unblush- 
ing quack again intrudes himself upon our forgetful and forgiving 
nation, and acknowledges that while we are sick, weak, and in great 
distress, the best thing to strengthen and cure us is that greenback 
which produced a good and healthy circulation, and that during the 
war we were right in using the national legal-tender panacea, for 
then it seemed to agree with our Constitution, and really saved our 
life and made us the greatest nation of the earth. But now that we 
are so strong and vigorous they don’t think that our Constitution will 
bear any more of this national legal-tender nourishment, that is, 1t 
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isnot good to be too healthy; our Constitution requires thatén time 
of peace we should have some financial poison to stagnate our circu- 
jation. Then you know we will be so fashionable, and like our royal 
English neighbors we can get an occasional financial fit or spasm, 
and sometimes faint away and get downright sick. Then these 
financial mountebanks will take the best care of us, for they are so 
well posted in the anatomy of finance, and the physiology of polit- 
ical economy, that they alone are fit to take charge of our system, 
especially our circulation, as they still believe in the old practice of 
phlebotomy, and therefore will draw our blood until our commercial 
heart almost ceases to beat, when they must again resort to the 
greenback nourishment, even in time of peace, as they did in the 
financial plague of 1873. 


APPENDIX A. 


President: ALEXANDER MITCHELL, president Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance Company Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Chairman Executive Council: GzorcgE 8. Coz, president American Exchange 
National Bank, New York. 

Treasurer: GEORGE F. Baker, president First National Bank, New York. 

secretary: EpMUND D. RANDOLPH, president Continental National Bank, New 
York. 

Corresponding Secretary: GEORGE MARSLAND, editor, 247 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(No. 247 Broadway, Room No. 4,) 
New York, ember 14, 1880. 
‘ (Private.) 

Dear Str: Many favorable circumstances suggest that we must redouble our 
efforts during the present session at Washington. Please to write immediately to 
your friends in Congress. Urge them to vote and work for the bill relieving the 
banking business from the ruinous taxation imposed upon it to the great injury of 
commerce and trade throughout the country. You will be pleased to see that Sec- 
retary Sherman, in his report, has just given bis sanction to our claims so far as to 
recommend the repeal of the taxation on bank capital and bank deposits. The 
recommendation of the Secretary to Congress to grant this relief is now given for 
the first time, and cannot fail to have great influence. The Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue have also supported the claim 
of the banks for relief by convincing facts and statistics. In the present condition 
of the United States Treasury, the repeal of the mischievous taxes on the banks 
can and should be granted without delay. Bills for this patos have been intro- 
duced and referred, and are now in the hands of the sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, consisting of Messrs. Carlisle, Morrison, Felton. Dun- 
nell and Conger, whose friends we hope will urge them to make a favorable and 
early report. 

Bulow we send you a list of the names of all the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. Please to write to these gentlemen, or ask your Congressmen to see 
them personally, and to urge on their favorable consideration the bill repealing the 
var taxes on the business of banking. Do not fail to do this at once, and let us 
know at your early convenience what has been done, and what course your Con- 
vressmen and friends are disposed to adopt. 

Yours, truly, 
For THE TAX COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
GEORGE MARSLAND, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Members of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate. 
Tuomas F. Bayarp, of Delaware, chairman. 
FRANCIS KERNAN, of New York. JusTIn 8. MORRILL, of Vermont. 
WituiaAM A. WALLACE, of Pennsylvania. THomas W. Ferry, of Michigan. 
D. W. Voorness, of Indiana. JOHN P. JONES, of Nevada. 
JaMEs B. Beck, of Kentucky. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, of Iowa. 


Members of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 
FERNANDO Woop, of New York, chairman. 

J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, of Virginia. W. H. Fevton, of Georgia. 
RANDALL L, Gipson, of Louisiana. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania. 
JAMES PHELPs, of Connecticut. Omak D. Concer, of Michigan. 
Wa. R. Morrison, of Illinois. Wo. P. Frye, of Maine. 
ROGER Q. MILLS, of Texas. Mark H. DUNNELL, of Minnesota. 
Joun G, CARLISLE, of Kentucky. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Resolution of executive council, passed at their first meeting for the year 1880-'81, 
at Saratoga, New York, August 12, 1880. 


Resolved, ‘That in order to defray the expenses of the coming year for carrying 
a the work of the association, in accordance with the constitution, article 5, sec- 
tion 1, the treasurer be, and he is hereby, directed to request all banks and bank- 
ers in the United States to remit the sum of their annual dues, and to invite all to 
unite with us in a renewed effort not wT to avert additional taxes or other bur- 
(lens from being imposed, but to relieve the banking business from some part at 
least of those now placed upon it. We also deem this a proper occasion to urge 
le banking interest throughout the country to consider that one of the purposes 
‘or which this association was organized was to obtain such relief. It has steadily 
‘rected its efforts to this end, and will continue the same work in the future as in 
the past; and we hope that all banks and bankers will esteem it a privilege as 
well as a duty to become members of the association and aid it by their personal 
‘forts so far as possible. The annual dues for membership asked for from each 
bank are very small, while the object aimed at is large, whether it be to avert new 
burdens or to get rehef in part from those now existing. 


No. H. Duplicate 2.] AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


New York, August 16, 1880. 
In accordance with the above resolution of the executive council, please remit 
'n the inclosed envelope draft to the order of this association for the sum of five 
“ollars, (or return this voucher.) 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
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A Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. T. UPDEGRAFF, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now before the House is the unanimous 
report of the sub-committee of which I am a member, and comes 
here now as the unanimous report of the Committee on Agriculture. 
It is a modification of the bill for the elevation of the Department 
of Agriculture offered by me in the House at the opening of this ses- 
sion. This bill is designed to meet a long-felt need of the country 
and is a moderate and just demand of its greatest and most indispens- 
ableindustry. I donot believe any measure has been before this Con- 
gress half so important to the interests of the people and the devel- 
opment of our resources. 

It is a worthy official recognition of agriculture as the funda- 
mental, underlying source of our wealth and prosperity. For years 
its delay or denial has been a wrong to that interest, and conse- 
quently a damage to all the great associated interests. The time 
has fully come when American agriculture should receive this long- 
deferred recognition. Having discussed the question of the establish 
ment of a full department of agriculture in the early part of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, I will quote the following passage from the 
remarks I made at that time as equally applicable now : 


The great fact of modern history is the creation of value by the development of 
natural resources. ‘The great problem of wise government is the just recogni- 
tion and fostering care of these productive forces, for material development is 
itself an important element of civilization. Millions of dollars of our national 
wealth have been created by what meager aid our Government has given to the 
enlargement of our agricultural productions. Millions have been lost by the 
utter inadequacy of the appropriations which have been doled out to this immense 
industry. And yet the Department of Agriculture, weaker in working force than 
most of the bureaus in other Departments, stinted in its endowments, and ham - 
pered by hostility and disparagement, has been of incalculable value not onhy to 
the agricultura] interests but to our marvelous material development. Every year 
these facts are becoming more generally appreciated not only by farmers but by 
progressive men in all ranks of activities. 

This bill simply proposes an act of long-deferred justice. It elevates this de- 
partment to the full rank of other Executive Departments, with all their rights 
and dignities. Why shall it not be? It is the direct representative of more than 
one-half of the people of the whole country. They constitute largely the pro- 
ductive element of our population. No class can justly claim any superiority over 
them as intelligent, patriotic, useful citizens. Their industrious habits and con- 
servative virtues are no small factors in the strength and security of our institu- 
tions. However trade may enrich and art may adorn our progress, the nation 
dwells largely in the cottages and farm-houses of the country. 


More and more every yearis this true. The farm has become a 
progressive American institution, and agriculture is rapidly coming 
to the dignity of a science, and yet this branch of our productive 
forces has been ignored or recognized in a grudging, half-hearted 
way. Indeed it would seem as if the Government was half ashamed 
of that industry which is the bed-rock of its wealth and power. In- 
deed in this House its claims and needs receive less neglect or ridi- 
cule only as its political strength becomes more obvious and formid- 
able. 

This bill would give it full rank and power. The substitute of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] seeks to make it a 
division” of a department. This is to reduce its present inade- 
quate rank and powers. What is this great industry which it is 
proposed to crowd into a division of a department? It is the pro- 
ductive force which sums up a grand annual total of nine thousand 
million dollars’ worth of products, which in 1880 furnished 83 per 
cent. of our exports of eight hundred and twenty-four million dol- 
jars’ worth. It is that industry which restores plenty and heads the 
waste of war and panic. Within the last few years, when commerce 
was stagnant, when our manufactures were prostrate and pulseless, 
when our great financial fabrics went down, burying fortunes and 
enterprise in their ruins, then this great and enduring productive 
force displayed its full measure of beneficent power, and came with 
the measureless atiluence of its varied resources to bring back pros- 
perity and to fortify the nation’s credit with the bounty of the 
nation’s surest wealth. 

Our immense production in this line is the marvel of the age. To 
develop and guide this broadest and most varied of all our industries 
our Agricultural Department with its present scope and powers is a 
mockery of the vast interests involved. 

Since the foundation of our Government the wisest men who have 
guided it—from Washington to Garfield—have aimed at some better 
organization and wider powers for the development and elevation 
of our agricultural interests. In his first message, and in his last, 
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Washington urged it upon the attention of Congress and the coun- 
try. He said: 

In proportion as nations advance in population and other circumstances of 
maturity, this truth (the primary importance of agriculture) becomes more appa- 
rent and renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object of public 
patronage 


When Lincoln came into power amid the tumult of civil strife he 
did not fail to notice and point out the meager and inadequate pro- 
vision for agsiculture. He said: 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest in the nation, has not a depart- 
ment, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it by the Government. 


It still has but little more than the clerkship to which the Presi- 
dent then alluded. 

Something has been done, but nothing in proportion either to its 
needs or the benefits which would result from ample appropriation 
and full power. 

In this we are behind every leading nation. No country on earth 
has an agricultural interest or product to compare with ours, yet in 
all the leading nations of Europe it receives such consideration as 
has been denied it here in the American Congress. In France, in 
Russia, in Spain, in Italy, in Austro-Hungary, it has an executive 
department, and its head is a minister of state. One of the first 


acts of Gambetta, the brilliant prime minister of France, was to | 


secure a decree separating the department of agriculture from that 
of commerce. At this time not one of the great powers of Conti- 
nental Europe forms its cabinet without a minister of agriculture. 

France has nine executive departments, and with only two-thirds 
of our population, that country appropriated last year to her agri- 
cultural department $7,250,000—more than one-third the amount 
which our Agricultural Department has obtained since its establish- 
ment in 1862. 

Little Italy, with less than one-half the population of this country, 
appropriates to this interest through her minister of agriculture 
vastly more than our Government. 

Austria has seven executive departments, and one of these is the 
ministry of agriculture. Its duties there include stock-raising, irri- 
gation, fruit culture, statistics, forestry, and agricultural education. 
Last year its appropriation to this department was $5,000,000. 

Prussia has about half the population of this country, with eight 
executive secretaries, one of which is asecretary ofagriculture. Last 
year its appropriation to this department was $4,052,800, though its 
agriculture is insignificant compared with that of the United States. 
But the prosperity and progress of that country is attributed by its 
wisest statesman in large degree to its special care and encourage- 
ment of its agriculture under this department, which has been in 
existence in Prussia for the last thirty-four years. 

The Government of Brazil has established as a part of its ministry 
a secretaryship of agriculture. That industry is rapidly advancing 
within the bounds of that great empire, and a wise development of 
our own sugar-producing resources may yet save to our country the 
immense tribute we now pay it yearly for what our own soil can 
easily produce. 

In connection with this statement let me call the attention of the 
House to the surprising fact that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1881, the United States imported of various agricultural products 
to the amount of no less than $285,681,008! Of this vast sum 
$10,000,000 was paid for wool, $21,000,000 for tea, $56,784,391 for 
coffee, and $12,365,529 for fruits and nuts. Nearly every dollar’s 
worth of this vast importation should have been produced on Ameri- 
can soil. Only the uncertainty of just protection makes the use of 
a pound of foreign wool possible in the United States. Our varied 
climate, soil, and pasturage afford us facilities for the production of 
every grade of wool known in the commerce of the world. The 
meager experiments already made by our Agricultural Department 
have gone far toward demonstrating the fact that with proper care 


we shall soon be able to grow on American soil our supply both of | 


tea and coffee. 

During the same year the United States paid for sugar and mo- 
lasses imported $93,393,322. To supply ourselves with this we have 
only to utilize our own resources. That whole supply we could 
easily produce either from the sugar-beet, the cane, and sorghum, or 
from a small part of the wasted corn-stalks, which yield our vast 
crop of 1,754,861,535 bushels of Indian corn. 

More than a hundred years ago the great German chemist, Marg- 
graf, discovered sugar in beets, and in his report to the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences predicted its influence on European industry. But 
it was only by the aid of the French Government under the first 
Napoleon that it developed into a great basis of national supply and 
wealth. The 36,000,000 population of France are now supplied with 
sugar from that source, and in that country and the rest of conti- 
nental Europe one-third of the world’s sugar supply is produced trom 
beets. The great Napoleon in his later years wisely placed his suc- 
cessful efforts to encourage and establish the beet-sugar industry in 
his country above all the other achievements of his great career. 
One yielded only fading laurels; the other shall for ages bring em- 
ployment and home comforts to honest, toiling millions. 


Now, what is this industry which now asks this moderate recog- | 
« 5 


nition from the Government? It is that business which to-day en- 
gages the attention and makes the employment of nearly 28,000,000 
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of our people. It is pre-eminently our national industry. It is the 
basis of our growth and prosperity. But agriculture is not only our 
foundation industry but it is the safety of our social organism and 
the strength of our civil system. 

What does it ask? Merely that in our political system it shall be 
recognized as an important part of our productive forces. What are 
itsassets? Ithas5,000,000farms. It furnished last year $729,650,016 
worth of our exports out of the $883,925,947 which the United States 
exported. By the census of 1880 there are in the United States 
10,357,981 horses, 1,812,932 mules and asses, 993,970 working oxen 
12,443,593 mileh-cows, 22,448,590 other cattle, 35,191,656 sheep, 47,683, 
951 swine, making the entire value of the live stock $1,500,503,807, 

We often point with pride to the wealth of precious metals taken 
from our mines. During the decade from 1850 to 1860 California 
yielded $1,100,000,000 in gold and silver, but that vast total is hundreds 
of millions less than the value of the live stock now in the country. 
and insignificant compared with the annual agricultural products of 
the country. The last census shows that while California is stj}] 
yielding vast sums from her mines, still her wheat product is much 
greater, as shown by the following table compiled from the census 
report: 


Product and value of wheat in California, 1871 to 1880, against the value 
of her gold and silver mines for same time. 


| 
| 


Bushels. Value. 


silver produced 
in Californ 


| Value of gold and 


|$23, 627, 370 

28° 416, 000 
28) 385, 280 
28° 096, 200 
28’ 084, 000 
34, 200, 000 
28° 600, 000 
43, 249, 700 
| 43, 050; 000 
32, 522' 496 


16, 757, 000 
25, 600, 000 
21, 504, 000 
28, 380, 000 
23, 800, 000 
30, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
41, 990, 000 
35, 000, 000 
33, 877, 600 


$20, 000, 000 
19, 049, 098 
20, 300, 000 
17, 753, 151 
17, 300, 600 
16, 000, 000 
17, 634, 000 
20, 000, 000 
18, 600, 000 
19, 870, 000 


318, 231, 046 | 186, 506, 249 





For a large part of the two last decades the United States has been 
sending out of the country a yearlyaverage of more than $57,000,000 
to pay for balances on our imports. But for the years 1878, 1879, 
and 1880 our agricultural exports were $2,239,137,595, giving us a 
balance of trade in our favor for those three years of $650,159,810. 
Last year our agricultural exports brought into the country in pay- 
ment $91,160,000 in gold after paying for our imports of $642,664,628. 

The rapid growth and importance of the agricultural products of 
the country are strikingly shown by the following table, which gives 
the amount of some of the principal agricultural products at each 
census from 1850. It shows that with wise development and care our 
national resources contain possibilities of expansion and wealth al- 
most beyond the dreams of avarice: 


Comparative statement of aggregates for the United States, from the Census 
of Agriculture. 


1880. | 


1870. 

Deas eet abel ‘ 

| 539,351,713 407, 735, 041 

188) 921, 099 
262, 803, 861 


293, 
113, 


271, 


560, 614 
032, 614 


Land in farms...... acres... 
Improved land acres. . 
Value of farms. ...dollars.. 197, 161, 9059, 
farm implements..dolls..| 406, 522,414) 336, 878, 429 
farm animals “| 1, 500, 503, 807|1, 525, 276, 457 
farm products. ....dolls..|.............. 12, 447, 538, 658 
Oe numbers. .| 10, 357, 981) 7, 145, 370 
Mules and asses. numbers. . 1, 812, 932 1, 125, 415 
Working oxen. .numbers.. 993, 970! 1, 319, 271 
Milch-cows ..... numbers. . 12, 443, 593 8, 935, 332 
. numbers. - 22,488,590) 13, 566, 005 

.- numbers. . 35, 191, 656) 28, 477, 951 

numbers. . 47, 683,951} 25, 134, 569) 


407, 212, 538 
163, 110, 720 
6, 645, 045, 007)3, 
246, 118, 141) 
1, 089, 329, 915) 


287, 220, 321) 


10, 


6, 249, 174, 
1, 151, 148 
2, 254, 911) 
8, 585, 735) 
14, 779, 373) 
22, 471, 275) 
33, 512, 867 


5, B85, 094 
9, 693, 069 
728, 220 


354, 218 





bushels. - 
WEEE coceepcanse bushels. . 


| 
| 1, 


bushels. -| 


bushels. . 


bushels. -| 
bushels. .| 


pounds... 
pounds. . 


The value of products of agriculture has not yet been computed 
The wool does not include that on pu 


of the hay crop of 1879. 


| 
| 
| 


754, 861, 535) 
459, 479, 505 
407, 858, 999) 
19, 831, 595 
44, 113, 495 
11, 817, 327 
5, 746, 414 
155, 685, 750) 
777, 


204, 471 





760, 944, 549 
287, 745, 626 
282, 107, 157 
16, 918, 795 
29, 761, 305 
9, 821, 721 
3, 011, 996 
27, 316, 048 
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But it is objected that this would be an innovation on our present 
system. I answer that the present system of our Executive Depatt- 
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ments has gradually grown up as circumstances demanded. And 
on this very question we have precedent and authority as old as the 
convention which framed our Constitution, but to which, so far as 
| know, reference had never been made until I called attention to it 
in discussing this subject in the Forty-sixth Congress. In that con- 
vention various outlines of plans for the basis of the Constitution 
were proposed, On the 20th of August, 1787, a plan was offered by 
Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, and seconded by General Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, providing for ‘‘a council of state composed of the 
following officers: 1. Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 2. The 
secretary of domestic affairs, whose duty shall be to attend to mat- 
ters of general police, the state of agriculture and manufactures, the open- 
ing of roads and navigation, and the facilitating communication 
through the United States. 3. Secretary of commerce and finance, 
{, Secretary of foreign affairs. 5. Secretary of war. 6. Secretary 
of the marine.” 

Phis plan, with the others, was “ referred to the committee of de- 
tail,” and no Cabinet officers were provided for in the Constitution. 

ut it is asignificant fact that in this detailed plan of aconstitution, 

brought forward by two of the ablest men in that august body, the 
first Cabinet officer named was one whose duties would be such as to 
make him substantially a secretary of ‘‘ agriculture and manufact- 
ures.” And such first place for that first industry of our country was 
in exact conformity with the consideration in which it was held by 
these founders of our Government. 

In further proof of this it may be mentioned that Washington in 
his first message to Congress brings this subject to its attention very 
forcibly in saying, ‘‘ The advancement of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need recom- 
mendation.” 


THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF THE CABINET. x 


In September, 1789, six months after the inauguration of Wash- 
ington, three Executive Departments were created by statute, and to 
them special duties were assigned. These were the Departments of 
State, of the Treasury, and War. The several heads of these alone 
composed the Cabinet, which sat in council with Washington. In 

798 a Navy Department was organized by law, and its first Secre- 
tary, Benjamin Stoddard, took his seat in the Cabinet of John Adams 
with Pickering, Wolcott, and McHenry. The Constitution authorizes 
Congress ‘‘ to establish post-offices and post-roads,” but that Depart- 
ment was never by statute elevated intoa full Executive Department. 
That was done by the edict of Jackson, who, in March, 1829, ap- 
pointed John MeLean, of Ohio, Postmaster-General, and called him 
to aseat in his Cabinet with Van Buren, Ingham, Eaton, and Branch. 
In 1849 the Department of the Interior was created, and its first Sec- 
retary, Thomas Ewing, became a member of the Cabinet. The At- 
torney-General, of course, was a member of the Cabinet also, though 
he had no Executive Department until 1870, when Congress by law 
established the Department of Justice. Thus the Cabinet has been 
enlarged from time to time as the new demands and needs of our 
rapidly progressive development indicated the wisdom of such 
change. We have an Army of only 25,000 soldiers, but a Secretary 
of War in full cabinet rank. We have nonavy worthy of the name, 
but the Secretary of that Department sits at the council of the Presi- 
dent. The Secretary who supervises mail contracts, and the Secre- 
tary who has charge of the Indians and of the wild lands of the 
Government, each, by virtue of his office, belongs to the President’s 
council. 

l'wenty-eight millions of our population are directly interested in 

agriculture, and all the rest indirectly. The capital invested in it is 
estimated at more than $14,000,000,000, equal to full one-third of all 
our property. It is furnishing direct from the farms more than four- 
fifths of our immense exports. When commerce was stagnant; when 
our manufactures, overwhelmed by the late panic, were prostrate and 
pulseless; when our great financial fabrics went down, burying fort- 
wnes and enterprise in their ruins, when this great and enduring pro- 
ductive force displayed its full measure of beneficent power and came, 
with the measureless aftluence of its varied resources, to bring back 
prosperity and to fortify the nation’s credit with the bounty of the 
nation’s surest wealth. Why shall it still be condemned to secondary 
rank? This injustice involves not only the wrong and indignity to 
this greatest and most necessary of all human industries but by lim- 
iting its benefits and neglecting its grand possibilities the loss falls on 
all other industries of which it is either the primal source or the 
indispensable reliance. 
' It is asked, what can be done more for the interest of agriculture, 
fit was a full exeeutive department, than now is. I am sure much 
more, first, by the justice of the recognition, but if it were to be 
merely a title, it is worthless. But the importance of the vast in- 
terests demand that they should be under the special and watchful 
guardianship of a Cabinet minister, who shall sit at the council 
board of the President, and fully represent every interest of more than 
half the whole population of the country. For years the stock-rais- 
ing interest of the country has lost millions by the lack of any fully 
equipped and independent authority to deal with contagious diseases 
ainong our stock, and still more to treat with foreign nations, which 
have unjustly, and to our great loss, excluded our hogs and cattle 
irom their ports, 

One of the pressing needs of our country is a division of forestry 
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rescue and preserve what is yet left our great forests need the full 
powers and authority of executive supervision. This has become a 

uestion of national importance. The sweeping destruction of our 
orests and the criminal waste of these resources have become mat- 
ters of general concern. It has now been brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the country by the forestry bulletins of Professor Sargent, 
issued by the Census Office. New England and New York have 
squandered their pine, and now we are wasting the final reserve. 
Professor Sargent estimates that only eighty-two billion feet of mer- 
chantable pine remains standing, and that the amount cut during the 
last census year, ending May 31, 1880, was seven billion feet. If no 
conservative policy is adopted by the States and the General Gov- 
ernment the ax and the forest fires will soon finish our forests, 
which with wise protection would, for an indefinite time, yield a rich 
annual harvest. It should be kept in mind that the money loss is the 
smallest evil attending this destruction. It isnow fully proven that 
health, soil, and climate alike pay the penalty whenever the relative 
amount of forest is reduced below certain limits. The droughts and 
floods of our country both attest that we have passed the danger line. 

European governments make this question a matter of special care. 
France has 3,000,000 acres in ‘state forests,” which yield an annual 
revenue of more than $5,000,000. These are carefully preserved, 
while the export of lumber is $6,000,000, and the import amounts to 
$44,000,000. 

Germany has 35,000,000 acres in forests, of which 20,000,000 acres 
are in Prussia, where $500,000 are annually spent on replanting. 
Nearly one-third of the whole forests of Germany belongs to the state, 
and is made subject to special care by law, and instead of being 
wasted is kept on the increase. The import of timber exceeds the 
export annually by 20,000,000 tons. 

In this country our vast forest resources should be preserved not 
only as a measure of financial wisdom but as a matter of great 
national importance to health and agricultural production. Under 
the control of the Agricultural Department it would naturally receive 
the care which its magnitude justifies. 

This department since it first received in 1839 an appropriation of 
$1,000 has rapidly grown not only in publie favor but in benefits 
to the country. The introduction and dissemination of a single 
variety of seed or plant has again and again repaid to the country 
all which this departmen¢ has received since its foundation. The 
introduction of sorghum alone has been worth millions of dollars to 
the country. Within a few years the introduction and propagation 
of the Bahia orange from Brazil, sent out from this department now 
bids fair to revolutionize the orange trade of California and the South 
and be of great value to the country. 

Since 1870 the increase of the value of wheat and oats on the same 
acreage is no less than $62,760,246 in the United States, and no small 
part of this increase is fairly attributable to improved seeds dissem- 
inated by this department. This is but a hint of what can be done 
in this vast domain of productive forces by research, experiment, 
improved methods, patient labor, and intelligent progress. Less than 
one-eighth of our great domain has yet been subjected to cultivation, 
so that with our immense production our country is still only at the 
beginning of its wonderful capacity as the food-field of the world. 

But it is said that the real agriculturists of the country are not in 
favor of this measure to elevate this division into an executive de- 
partment. It was so declared on this floor by a dainty city lawyer 
in the discussion of the question during the last Congress—a city 
lawyer who for political reasons had been made chairman of the 
Committee on Agricultnre. It was so said the other day by a city 
editor, a cynical dyspeptic who runs a feeble daily near the world’s 
‘‘ Hub,” who says this measure is ‘‘ bucolic buncombe.” The source 
of such assertions is reckless ignorance. Within a few years Con- 
gress has received petitions in its favor with the names of scores of 
thousands of the foremost agriculturists of the country. In this Con- 
gress and in the Forty-sixth I have presented petitions for this ob- 
ject bearing the names of thousands of farmers ‘as intelligent and 
as practical as any class of men in the country, and far less prone 
to ‘‘buncombe” than either a city lawyer or a Boston editor. Farm- 
ers’ institutes, local, State, and national granges have given their 
voices to the same effect, and modestly, but emphatically, claimed 
for agriculture this just recognition and this practical benefit. The 
agricultural journals with great unanimity have indorsed the meas- 
ure. 

Three years ago I advocated it in an address delivered before the 
National Dairy Fair Association in session in New York City, and the 
association heartily indorsed the proposition, and it then received 
the approval of many of the leading agricultural journals of the coun- 
try. A year ago the New England Agricultural Society strongly in 
dorsed the measure, believing, as it said, that it would enable that 
department ‘‘ to attain a broader usefulness and more securely reach 
the standard contemplated in its original construction.” Now, of 
course, a Boston editor, if he had not been densely unconscious of the 
facts, whatever else he might ignore, could not repudiate the official 
voice of the New England Agricultural Society on agriculture. Among 
the farmers of the country there is an almost uniform approval of the 
measure. Agriculture is daily advancing in the scope of its powers 
and the magnitude of its results, and those engaged in it believe that 
it will obtain practical advantage from enlargement of the scope and 


under the control of an executive department of agriculture. To ! powers of that department. 
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The present position of that department and the wide confidence | and nowhere can the misleading, objectionable, and wppepelar term 


of the agriculturists of the country in the ability, fitness, and rare 
qualifications of the present Commissioner for all the high duties of 
his office, tend to increase the desire of that class to see so fit a rep- 
resentative of the grandest interest of the country at the nation’s 


| 


council board the peer of the foremost, an agriculturist always, | 


but scholar, political economist and practical statesman none the 
less. Thus the time, the circumstances, and the state of public sen- 


tient, are all auspicious for this measure of wise improvement. | 


Development is the spirit of our system. 


Obeying this impulse and | 


yet preserving the symmetry of its design our country has grown | 


from a little colony to a mighty nation. 
present career it must gather its wealth from its own wonderful re- 


If it goes on safely in its | 


sources and find itsstrength in the harmony and development of its | 


material and moral interests. 

Among these the broadest and grandestis agriculture. Let it then 
be no longer cramped in a bureau or set aside, as Lincoln said, “ with 
a clerkship,” but give it, as this bill provides, the scope, the dignity, 
the authority commensurate with its mighty possibilities. Amply 
will it return the bounty of the Government, aid in solving impend- 
ing questions of labor, revenue, debt, and social economy, and go on 
evolving wealth by the creation of real values and laying the foun- 
dations of our country’s growth and prosperity deep and strong on the 
safest basis of intelligent labor, American homes, and independent 
and self-supplying progress. [ Applause. ] 


Mississippi River—Protection of its Valley. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. EDWARD W. ROBERTSON, 
OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 18, 1882, 


LOUISIANA, 


On the President's message to Congress concerning the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River and the protection of its valley. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No great material question bas been so misunder- 
stood by the press and public and even in the Halls of Congress as 
the improvement of the Mississippi River and the protection of its 
valley. In 1879, after years and years of conflict between rival plans 
and theories, we provided for the appointment of a board of skilled 


engineers to review the whole subject and bring order out of chaos. | 


This board was called “ the Mississippi River commission,” and the 
organic act creating it specified several duties, the chief of which 
were to consider and mature a plan to “ improve and give safety and 
ease to the navigation thereof,” and to “ prevent destructive floods.” 
These were the two fundamental ideas of the act. They were in- 
serted, aftermatufe deliberation and forthe purpose of subsequently 
sustaining them, in the annual appropriations. In solving the prob- 
lem the commission were instructed to report upon ‘“‘the various 
plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet 
system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary.” One 
branch of the subject, the improvement of navigation, has been fully 
discussed and almost unanimously decided in the aftirmative by our 
votes and the voice of the country. It is, as we say in court, res 
adjudicata, except the amount of the annual appropriations .needed 
in the completion of the works of improvement. I will therefore 
upon this occasion confine my remarks to the other branch of the 
subject, the protection of the valley from destructive floods. 


RECLAMATION DISCLAIMED—PROTECTION SOUGHT. 


Both the title and text of the act were clethed in clear and dis- 
tinct language, nevertheless, for a year or more after its passage, the 
commission was, by the public press, particularly that of the North, 
very generally termed the levee commission. This misnomer was 
even used in debate upon this floor, inadvertently of course, by a 
distinguished member trom New England. 
terms had an eflect upon the public mind—left it muddled and preju- 
diced. 
of reclamation of alluvial lands. Now,1 wish it distinctly under- 
stood by this House, the press, and public, and particularly by those 
opponents of the spirit of the organic act, who would restrict it by 
provisos, that we of the Lower Mississippi Valley do not ask for the 
reclamation of our lands at the expense of the Federal Treasury. 
We are both able and willing to do our own farming, and do not ad- 
vocate so absurd and paternal a theory of government. It is true 
that several bills have been introduced here by members from the 
lower valley in which the word “reclamation” was inadvertently 
aud caueclessly used, but the idea they meant to convey was simply 
“protection,” and that term should have been used. In the act 
creating the commission, however, correct language was employed, 


‘‘reclamation” be found. I made this disclaimer upon the floor of 
this House as early as January, 1879, in a speech advocating the 
passage of the commission bill, and used the following language 
upon that occasion : 

It contemplates the improvement of the chief avenue of transportation of a great 
commercial nation. It also seeks to protect from floods and pestilence over twenty. 
six million acres of the most fertile and productive lands upon the face of the earth. 
It does not, as is so often alleged, aim at the reclamation of those lands, or seek 
to perform work which properly belongs to the individual citizen. The word “ reg. 
lamation” is not used in the bill. It is well that we understand the distinction 
at the outset of this discussion, for the wrong use and confusion of terms haye 
given the opponents of river improvement an opportunity to misinterpret, and 
therefore misrepresent, the object we seek to accomplish. The word reclamation 
has furnished them with the key-note of unjust criticism. We simply ask protec. 
tion from the frequent ravages of this great river, over which no power but the 
General Government has legal control, in order that we who possess lands along 
its course may have an opportunity to reclaim and cultivate them at our own ex. 
pense. The protection we ask is similar in principle to that furnished by the 
General Government, through its Army and at national expense, against a warlike 
and dangerous enemy who would drive its citizens away from their legitimate and 
peaceful avocations. We ask protection from an enemy which we, as individuals 
and States, are powerless to oppose. We invoke the aid of that power whose fun. 
damental principle is the protection of its citizens. 


I wish to repeat and emphasize this disclaimer, and ask that we 
of the lower valley, who have already been cruelly subjected to the 
ravages of the floods, be justly dealt with, and not slandered and 
libeled by the careless use of false terms. So much for the word 
‘“‘reclamation.” We disavow it. Protection is what we ask. 

PROTECTION OF WHAT AND WHOM. 


Protection of what and whom? Here again we are misjudged by 
the press and public and in the Halls of Congress; here again the 
public mind is misinformed. It attributes to us simply one idea— 
the protection of alluvial lands. I challenge any one to find the 
words “alluvial lands” in the act creating the commission. We ask 
for protection from destructive floods not only of alluvial lands, for 
that is but one item out of many, but our lives, our health, our build- 
ings, farm improvements, live stock, our great commercial towns and 


| cities; not only our agricultural but our manufacturing industries 
/and commerce; not only protection for the capitalist owning the 
| plantation but for the laborer; not only parts of one State but parts 
| of several; not only Democratic States but parts of the great Repub- 
| lican State of Illinois; not only the property of our own citizens but 


railway property and telegraph lines owned largely in the North; 
not only railways in the delta itself but the transcontinental lines 
of travel and commerce which have to cross the valley in going from 


| the Southern cities and States to the west and southwest, the Pa- 





cific slope, and Mexico. These lines of intercommunication between 


| the east and west of nearly half the nation are periodically broken 


by the floods. The delta has a length north and south of about 
eight hundred miles, and an average width east and west of about 
sixty miles. The railways that cross it from east to west must do so 
upon high embankments, or trestle-works. These works, being at 
right angles with the current of the river and its floods, form a dam 
which creates a back rise. The rise calls for a higher embankment, 
and the higher embankment produces a still greater rise, and so on 
indefinitely, until the force of the waters breaks-the road-bed and 
sweeps it down stream. A marked illustration of this danger oc- 
curred recently in the construction of the New Orleans and Pacific 
Railroad across the Choctaw basin. The engineers, to make assur- 
ance double sure, constructed the embankments higher than the 
highest high-water mark to be found upon the neighboring trees. 
This embankment acted as a dam, and the result was a higher rise 
than ever known before and the collapse of the road-bed constructed 
atenormouscost. Thisillustration may be applied with equal force 
to all other roads crossing the delta. These interruptions, and the 


| consequent enormous inconvenience and damage, falls not only upon 


But the wrong use of | 


It conveyed a false idea, and kept alive the old bugbear | 


| mere incident? 


| The star-route service has not only been interrupted but 


the railway corporations and the people of the region inundated but 
upon all dwelling below the latitude of Cairo, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, who are interested in transcontinental travel and 
commerce. Wehave at a cost of about one hundred and fifty million 
acres of public lands, and a guarantee of bonds to the value of 
$64,000,000, helped build transcontinental railways across the Rocky 
Mountains. Is it not just as national and constitutional to help pro- 
tect transcontinental roads across the Mississippi Delta, particularly 
when it can be done at comparatively trifling cost? 

We ask protection not only for private property but the postal 
routes of the Government itself. The postal service is one of the 
objects covered by the commission act. It was made their duty to 
report upon a plan which would facilitate and promote this service. 
They have so reported, andin the following terms: 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injury 


and destruction by treshets and floods the various common roads and railways 
upon which that service is conducted to and from the river bank. 


That clause of the act has been termed a mere incident. Is it 4 
What are the facts? There are in round numbers 
ten thousand miles of postal routes—railways, steamer routes, and 
star routes—within the alluvial or overflowed district. Therailway 
postal service has been interrupted and delayed in many places. 
The service upon the river and lower tributaries has been subjected 
to similar delays and interruptions, amd to much greater danger. 
{ annihilated 
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for weeks and months. In Northern Louisiana a novel spectacle was 
presented. A star route was so deeply submerged for miles and 
miles that a steamer was put upon the road, and was piloted along 
its course by observing the opening through the tops of the trees, 
which were above water. Now, let me ask the advocates of pro- 
visos, those who would change the spirit and letter of the commis- 
sion act, how they would like a similar drowning out of their own 
postal routes ? Would they then be so eager to construe the Con- 
stitution as an authority against protection at Government expense? 
Suppose for instance the Connecticut River intersected or bordered 
all six of the New England States, and that its periodical floods sub- 
merged all their postal routes for months at a time, would any New 
England member rise upon this floor and object to protection at 
Government expense, because forsooth it would benefit some land- 
owner, merchant, or manufacturer? Would he not rather invoke 
the aid and power and purse of the Federal Government in behalf 
of his section? And would not the New England delegation, re- 
gardless of party, act asa unit in urging such legislation? Of course 
they would, and we of the Lower Mississippi Valley, whose over- 
flowed postal routes are spread over an area nearly the size of all 
New England, would, regardless of party, unite with them in vot- 
ing appropriations for their protection from an enemy which they, 
as individual States, were powerless to oppose. Would our early 
education as strict constructionists of the Constitution, and our 
habitual observance of that theory of government prevent us from 
such friendly co-operation? Ispeak not only for myself but for the 
great majority of my people when I reply that our construction of 
the Constitution would not be a barin this respect. It saysin clear 
and unmistakable terms that Congress has power “to establish post- 
offices and post-roads.” We have done so in both the East and West 
at the cost of many million dollars. May we not then protect them ? 
Will any member deny this constitutional right ? The proposition 
is too plain for discussion. 

We ask for protection ; not for onerace only, but fortwo. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1880 the total population of the overflowed dis- 
trict in the three States, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, alone 
is approximately as follows: 


Cabened ....é« «642th eee deke neds tne ches > h esx cabeaiscn swine 814, 000 
Whites ..<.0c+nssnsseheteetied Adbueankansisetea Uadabatadesetscasaraasens 670, 000 
Total ..scvsswedswwgs 2 PeRtdd Ul hanks Ne ton deals bu aelidene puhak eed 1, 484, 000 


or about 54 per cent. colored. It is then the “‘ wards of the nation,” 
as the people of the North are accustomed to call the colored race, 
who are the chief sufferers from the periodical floods. It would be 
well for those friends of the colored race who are opposed tothe pro- 
tection of the valley to bear this point in mind. 

We ask for the protection of the cotton industry. Is that unrea- 
sonable? On the jeu: we think it just as much the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect it from the destructive overtlows of a 
national highway as it is to protect the grain of the North and North- 
west from the monopoly of railway corporations by improving the 
See eee and thereby supplying cheap transportation to the sea- 
poard, 

In brief, we ask the protection not simply of alluvial lands but 
agriculture in a broad and national sense; nut only agriculture but 
manufactures, commerce, the postal service, and the people themselves 
of the lower valley, an alluvial area embracing 41,000 square miles, 
or nearly as large as all New England—three times the area of the 
celebrated valley of the Nile, formerly the granary of the oriental 
world—and eighteen times the sizeof Holland. A magnificent empire 
in its extent and resources, 


PROTECTION FROM WHAT. 


From what do we ask protection? From the overflows ofa great 
national sewer, filled with the drainage of twenty-eight States and 
Territories ; from the overflow of a great national highway of com- 
merce, the trunk-line of forty-two navigable tributaries which sup- 
ply water transportation to twenty-two States and Territories; from 
the overflow of a Government postal-route, a river subject to the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States; from an 
enemy in whose clutches a single State is as powerless as a little 
child in the deadly grasp of the octopus ; from a river which in itself 
and in its relations to the nation is exceptional. This principle has 
been recognized time and time again in the councils of state. John 
C. Calhoun, as early as 1845, termed it an “‘inland sea.” In aspeech 
delivered in Memphis he said : 


lhe invention of Fulton has in reality, for all practical purposes, converted the | 


Mississippi with all its tributaries into an inland sea. Regarding it »s such, I am 
prepared to place it on the same footing with the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and the lakes in reference to the superintendence 
of the General Government over its navigation. It is manifest that it is far be- 
yond the power of individuals or of separate States to supervise it. 


Imaot > ¥ : S . 
President Garfield, in his letter of acceptance, expressed the same 
opinion, namely : 


The Mississippi River with its great tributaries is of such vital importance to 
conside millions of people that the safety of its navigation requires exceptional 
“onsideration 


President Arthur in his first message to Congress said : 


! The hecessity of improving the navigation of the Mississippi River justifies a 
Special allusion to that subject. 








The resolutions adopted at the great river convention at Saint 
Louis in October last called for separate appropriations for the Mis- 
sissipp1. The passage of the act creating the commission, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, was itself an emphatic recognition of this same 
principle, that the river is exceptional and entitled to exceptional 
consideration. Its alluvial delta is also exceptional in extent, fer- 
tility, and production. For these reasons and many others which 
might be enumerated the treatment of the Mississippi should not, as 
is so often done upon this floor, be contrasted with that of little rivers 
wholly within a single State. It is because the Mississippi is national 
in extent and importance that exceptional consideration is claimed 
and recognized. This mighty river and its tributaries are, as General 
Garfield forcibly said upon the floor of this House, “‘ the most gigantic 
single natural feature of our continent.” Tosubject the “ Father of 
Waters” to the rules that govern some of the little trout streams 
whose improvement is sought at Government expense is like com- 
paring the Atlantic Ocean to a mill-pond. 

PROTECTION BY WHOM. 

By whom shall protection from this great and exceptional river be 
afforded? Common sense as well as law and public policy require 
that it be done by the nation. The Mississippi is one thing or the 
other—a Stx.e or Federal highway. It is not local in its terrors and 
national in benefits, or the reverse of the same. It is all one thing 
or the other. I insist that it is national in all respects; that the 
duty of restraining it from overflow belongs to the General Govern- 
ment as much as the admitted duty of improving its navigation. 
The advocates of the restrictive proviso say let the front proprietor, 
the local authority, or the State protect themselves. I reply they 
are, both in law and in fact, powerless to do so. Let me illustrate. 
Take for instance Vidalia, in Louisiana on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. Its citizens can, of course, build a levee in front of the 
town, but will this protect them? Farfrom it. To accomplish this 
end they would have to continue building levees not only through- 
out the whole State of Louisiana but into the adjoining State of 
Arkansas, for the floods from Arkansas sweep down through Louisi- 
ana in the rear of any local earthwork which the town might build 
on its river-front. Does any one upon this floor claim that Vidalia 
has jurisdiction in another State? Does any one deny the force and 
fairness of this argument; its truth in fact or soundness in law? 

Again, what are the facts about the front proprietors so often men- 
tioned by our opponents as the persons whoshould construct the levees? 
They are but a drop in the bucket compared with the hundreds of 
land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, and others in the rear who 
would share the protection. You reply, then let the back proprie- 
tors join with those dwelling upon the river front in the expense of 
the improvement. But suppose the front proprietor is indifferent 
and will not co-operate. Yon have, then, to resort to State power. 
Suppose next the State power is insufficient, what then? Let me 
present another illustration. On the west bank of the Mississippi 
there was built a continuous line of levee extending from Louisiana 
into Arkansas. For about fifteen years past the levee has been 
broken for several miles above and below the boundary line dividing 
the two States. Arkansas, for some reason, is indifferent to repairs 
at this particular place. The result is that the floods which sweep 
through the gap in Arkansas continue down through Louisiana in 
the rear of her system of levees, thereby nullifying all the efforts 
of the latter State to secure protection. Does any one contend that 
Louisiana has jurisdiction over Arkansas? The two States cannot 
even make a binding agreement on the subject of protection, for the 
Constitution expressly denies their right to enter into treaties be- 
tween themselves. It is, then, worse than idle to tell us of the 
lower valley to protect ourselves. You know we cannot do it, and 
you simply add insult to our calamities when you tell us to do it. 
You claim the right to improve the channel even if theimprovement 
makes a back rise and causes an overflow. Let me illustrate. In 
contracting the river at certain places for the purpose of deepening 
the channel and improving the navigation a temporary back rise and 
overtiow will be the inevitable result. 

This principle is admitted by the commission. Their plan of im- 
provement contemplates the contraction of the channel at various 
reaches of the river in order to concentrate the power of the current 
and scour out the bars, namely: New Madrid, 40 miles; Plum Point, 
38 miles; Memphis, 16 miles; Helena, 30 miles; Choctaw Bend, 35 
miles; and Lake Providence, 35 miles. These are the initial works. 
The contractions will create a back rise which will continue until 
the shoals are cut away. How long this back rise will continue 
neither the commission nor any one else can say, for the time required 
for scouring out the channel at these points depends upon the tenacity 
of the bed of the river. Humphreys and Abbot, in their report on 
the hydraulics of the Mississippi, say that the bed is composed of a 
tenacious blue clay, much like marble. 

If their opinion is correct the cutting out of the channel will bea 
comparatively slow process, and the back rise will continue until 
the channel is deepened within the whole line of contractions along 
the designated reaches. To further illustrate the danger from tem- 
porary back rise I quote from a letter to me in 1878 by a distinguished 
engineer, now a member of the river commission: 

I presume thatacomplete, comprehensive, and permanent plan of improvement 


extending from Commerce to the Gulf is contemplated. Therefore the increase of 
velocity must be general. For since the existing velocity is not sufficient to main- 
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tain a navigable channel throughout, a merely local increase would be effected at | floods. 


the expense of other points and under the risk of developing new obstructions. 
The cause of flow in water is an inequality in the elevation of its surface. The 
propelling power is the weight of a column of water equal in height to this differ- 
ence of level. The retarding forces are the irregularities of its bed, the adhesion 
with its bed, and the cohesion between its particles. The velocity can only be ac- 
celerated by an increase of this difference of level or slope, or by removing the 
obstructions. But it is conceded that the obstructions are to be removed by in- 
creasing the velocity. Now, the increase of velocity or the cause must precede 
the removal of obstructions or the effect, and the increase of slope, as the cause, 
must precede the increase of velocity. 

Ellet says: 

It is to be observed that the scouring force of the river cannot be increased until 
after the surface has been raised, and, therefore, after the damage has been done. 


Now, you claim the constitutional right to make these contractions 
and improvements, but at the same time deny the constitutional right 
to close the gaps in the levees to protect us from the terrible conse- 
quences of your own act. I say your position is absurd and unjust. 
Strange to say, the majority of those opposed to protection from the 
floods by the General Government have heretofore been the most 
strenuousopponentsof State rights. ‘Judging their theories of govern- 
ment from their acts, they would deny to the people of the South 
local and State rights, but admit and advocate local and State over- 
flows, responsibilities, suffering, and ruin. 

The advocates of restrictive provisos also raise the technical ob- 
jection that the General Government cannot go into States to build 
levees on the banks of the river. I deny this proposition. It was 
settled in 1875 by the Supreme Court in the case of Kohl et al. vs. The 
United States, that the General Government has the right of eminent 
domain, the right to condemn private property through the instru- 
mentality of its own courts regardless of permission from any State. 
The law is clear and distinct upon this point. 

The Government has already made free use of the banks and even 
the levees of the river in the establishment of beacon-lights as a meas- 
ure of security to commerce and navigation. 

Now, is there fear that in exercising this right of eminent domain 
the Federal Treasury will be drained to compensate the front pro- 
prictor for the use of his land? On the contrary the front proprietor 
will be most happy to give all the land the Government needs for 
any such protective works. He has never claimed compensation 
from the State for its use of the banks; nor will the States deny 
this right of eminent domain, for their interests are emphatically 
the other way. My own State in its present constitution adopted 
a clause of welcome in this respect to the Federal Government, and 
I have no doubt all other States of the lower valley will hasten to 
do the same if there are any technical objections to be met. 


PROTECTION IN WHAT WAY. 


In what way shall protection be afforded? It seemsto be thought 
by our opponents that we of the South advocate levees as a sort of 
religion, as something desirable in themselves. Far from it. Our 
people are divided on this subject, some favoring outlets. The great 
majority, however, urge levees as the best means of protection, not 
as something good in themselves, but as good in their effect. We 
urge this particular plan of protection because an impartial board of 
engineers—the Mississippi River commission—say it is the best and 
ouly plan for protection from destructive floods. In their first report, 
in February, L880, they say: 

It is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and property by overflow. 

In their second report, submitted November, 1881, they are still 
more emphatic, and say: 

The utility of levees as a means to prevent destructive floods, which is one of 
the ends enumerated in the act creating the commission, is too obvious to require 
comment. 

This is why we urge levees. They are the fences which protect 
our farms and cattle, our property and lives, from destruction by a 
national highway, just as do the fences along railways in the North, 
which the laws require to be built and maintained to prevent de- 
struction to property and life by passing trains. It is a universal 
custom in well-settled and civilized states and countries to require 
railways to be fenced in, A failure to do so would subject the owners 
of the road to liability for all damages caused by the neglect. As I 
said in my report to this House in 1878— 

The laws of the various States, particularly those which are the oldest and best 
settled, are very much alike in their requirements of railway corporations on the 
subject of damages and fences to protect adjoining property-holders from dam- 
age. To illustrate the spirit of the statute laws in this respect, we quote as fol- 
lows from the iaws of Connecticut: 


‘‘ Every railroad company which has been incorporated since the first Wednes- | 


day of May, 1850, or which shall be hereafter incorporated, shall erect and main- 
tain good and suflicient fences on both sides of its railroad throughout its whole 
extent, except at such places as, in the opinion of the railroad commissioners, the 
erection and maintenance of the same shall be inexpedient or unnecessary.” 

The statutes of this State further provide for the construction by the railway 
companies of ‘* suitable catile-guards in the form of culverts or pits, at all places 
where its railroad shall cross public highways or passways.”’ * * It is true 
that nature, instead of the United States, constructed the river highways. Butis 
that a suiflicient reason why the General Government, which controls this navi- 
gable water-way should not protect the adjoining property-holders from damage ? 


*ROTECTION TO WHAT EXTENT. 
No part of the river problem is more misunderstood by the press 
and public than the cost of protection by Jeyees from destructive 
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They will doubtless be surprised when I assert that all the 
aid we seek for protection alone is but about $3,000,000, or only one- 
tenth of the thirty millions estimated as needed for the improye- 
ment of navigation. Yet such is the fact, as I will presently demon. 
strate. Let me first explain why it is this popular misunderstandin 
exists. Several years ago Congress provided for a report on the sub. 
ject of alluvial lands by the Army engineers; I refer to the report of 
Humphreysand Abbot. Theyrecommended, not repairs to the levees 
then existing, but an entirely new line of levees, at an estimated 
cost of $26,000,000. 

Again, in 1874, a board was onpearet under act of Congress to 
investigate and report upon a plan of “reclaiming” the alluvial 
delta, ignoring the subject of improvement of navigation. They esti- 
mated the cost at $46,000,000. The public seem to think this is the 
kind of improvement we now seek. Not at all. Now, what are the 
facts, and what is the actual and present protection sought by the 
people of the lower valley? It is simply the closing of gaps and 
strengthening of the existing levees in connection with the plan of 
channel improvement recommended by the river commission. There 
are already in existence about 2,000 miles of levees along the banks 
of the lower river, which were constructed by the front proprietors, 


about one hundred miles of this levee fence is down in gaps, and the 
closing of these breaks and some trifling additions or repairs in other 
places is all that is needed to make a continuous and unbroken pro- 
tective earth-work all the way from Illinois to the Gulf. 


PROTECTION WHEN, 


We ask this protection now, for now is the time of danger. | 
mean by this that the danger of overflow will be greater during the 
coming few years until the commission plan of improvement is con- 
summated than it will be thereafter. It is claimed by the commis- 
sion that the plan adopted will ultimately scour out and deepen the 
channel possibly to such a degree that no levees will be needed. 
It is probably safe to assert that under our system of small annnal 
appropriations for public works the permanent improvement of the 
river will not be completed within less than ten years. Itis, then, to 
protect our lives and property from present danger that we invoke 
the aid of the Government. The plan of distributing the cost of 
certain public works, like new buildings, channel improvements, 
&c., does not work well in protecting from immediate and present 
danger. Here the total appropriation should be in one lump and 
the works speedily constructed. Itis just asabsurd to fight a hostile 
river by annual appropriations and piecemeal as it would be for 
Congress in case of war with a foreign and invading enemy to pro- 
vide a small appropriation for fighting simply one regiment at a 
time. While closing one gap the floods will pour through the other 
breaks and carry terror and destruction in their course, 


GENERAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF PROTECTION. 


The question now arises, what is and what has been the general 
policy in this country on the subject of protection? Unquestionably 
it has been in favor of thisdoctrine. Look at our tariff laws. They 
have been so shaped as to afford protection to our industries. By 
whom have they been the most strenuously supported? By the very 
people who deny us in the States subject to overflow protection for 
our property, health, and lives. If the principle is good in the one 
case, is it not in the other? Is it not as national and constitutional 
to protect the cotton-growers of the Mississippi Delta as the cotton 
manufactures of New England? Is it not as legitimate to protect 
the sugar industry of the South from overflow as the sugar refiners 
of New York City? Is it not as humane to protect life from the floods 
of the Mississippi as to maintain a life-saving service on the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean? Is not it as sound in law and public policy 
to protect the health of the people dwelling in the alluvial district 


and consequent rank vegetation festering in the marshes as it is to 
establish quarantine stations and hospitals to protect from imported 
epidemics ? . 

Now, what has been the past policy of the General Government on 
the protection of the valley? The record of our legislation for the 
past thirty-three years shows that it is by many precedents coi- 
mitted in favor of protection from destructive floods. Some of these 
precedents make use of the unfortunate word ‘‘reclamation,” but 
protection is what was meant. They are as follows: 
_ Theactof March 2, 1849, provides “ that toaid the State of Louisiana in construct- 
ing the necessary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands 


therein, the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands which may be or are 
found unfit for cultivation shall be, and the same are hereby, granted to that 


State.” 

The act of September 20, 1850, provides ‘‘ that to enable the State of Arkansas 
to construct the necessary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overfiowed 
lands therein, the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands made unfit thereby 
for cultivation, which shall remain unsold at the passage of this act, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, granted to said State.” 

Another section of this act extends its provisions and the 
to the other States of the valley and tne Union. 

The act of September 30, 1850, provides ‘for the topographical and on yh- 
ical survey of the delta of the Mississippi, with such investigations as may lea to 
determine the most practicable plan for securing it from inundation, and the best 
mode of so deepening the passes at the mouth of the river as to allow ships of 
twenty feet draught to enter the same, $50,000.” ; 

The act of August 31, 1852, provides “for continuing the topographical and hy- 
drographical survey of the delta of the Mississippi, with such investigations 4s 


grant of swamp lands 
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may lead to determine the most practicable plan for securing it from inundation, 
Hee act of March 12, 1860, provides ‘‘ that the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled ‘ An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the 
<wawp lands within their limits,’ approved September 28, 1850, be, and the same 
are hereby, extended to the States of Minnesota and Oregon.” 

* The act of June 22, 1874, provides ‘ that the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to assign three officers of the Corps of Army Engineers, 
United States Army, and to appoint two civil engineers, eminent in their profes- 
sion, and who are acquainted with the alluvial basin of the Mississippi River,” 
ce. * * * ‘It shall be the duty of said commission to make a fall report to 
the President of the best system for the permanent reclamation and redemption of 
said alluvial basin from inundation.” 

The total number of acres selected under the provisions of these 
various acts was, in round numbers, 67,000,000, of which the States 
intersected by the Mississippi and its forty-two navigable tributa- 
ries received 43,000,000 acres, and of which latter area the larger 
portion was received by the alluvial States. In addition to these 
recognitions by the General Government of the claims of the delta, 
we created, in 1871, a select committee on the subject of levees, the 
sole object of which was protection. In 1875 it was changed to a 
standing committee. In 1877 its name and jurisdiction were in- 
creased to Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi; in other 
words, to cover a double purpose, the protection of the valley and 
the improvement of navigation. The committee, as thus consti- 
ruted, matured, perfected, and reported the Mississippi River com- 
mission bill, which was also expressly committed to two fundamen- 
tal objects—protection and navigation. 

Now, it is coolly proposed at the very time of the greatest and 
most disastrous overflow to abandon the original object of our legis- 
lation, the protection of the property, health, and Sone of the peo- 
ple of the lower valley. I or one will never consent to suicidal 
provisos of this kind. It is a proposition which should not be en- 
tertained for one moment. It is more appropriate for the dark ages 
than for the humane civilization of to-day. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the object of government? I always sup- 
posed it was chiefly intended to protect its own citizens. Two ob- 
jects of our present Government, as expressed in the preamble to 
the Constitution, are to “provide for the common defense” and 
‘promote the general welfare.” Section 8 of article 1 says ‘‘Con- 
cress shall have power to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare,” ‘‘ to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States,” ‘to establish post-offices and post-roads,” and 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers.” Now, what is meant by 
“common defense?” It means defense from an enemy too great 
and powerful for a state. I can see no constitutional distinction in 
public enemies. Defense from one is as imperative as from another, 
whether it be a foreign enemy or a national river which is making 
war upon our citizens. Can States combine to accomplish this pro- 
tection, ‘to provide for the common defense and general welfare ?” 
Not at all, for they are expressly prohibited by section 10 of the same 
article, which says: : 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 


How, then, can the States of the lower valley agree upon a uniform 
plan of protection from their common enemy, the great and national 
Mississippiin flood-time? Theycannot. They arepowerless. They 
are helpless and subject to the mercy of the floods. 

They invoke, then, the aid of that Federal power whose funda- 
mental object isthe protection of its own citizens and its own States. 
The government that protects its own people becomes strong in their 
atiections, and will in turn be supported and protected by them. It 
is both unwise and impolitic to allow one section of a common coun- 
try to feel that its most important and vital interest is of noconcern 
tothenation. The people of the Lower Mississippi Valley have, dur- Protecting Innocent Purchasers and Users of Patented Articles 
ing years and years of suffering from the floods, felt the sting of this See Std . ° 








plan by which that ee river shall cease to be a terror to those 
who dwell upon its banks, and by which its shipping may safely 
carry the industrial products of twenty-five millions of people,” he 
eee the hopes of my people and raised their expectations 
of deliverance from years of tioods and pestilence. 

When recently President Arthur made the protection of the valley 
the subject of a special message to Congress, the rejoicing was un- 
bounded, and the name Federal Government received in the minds 
and affections of my people a new significance. It became the syn- 
onym of protection. I shall reprint this message as an appendix to 
my remarks and hope all dwelling in the great valley will have it 
framed and hung by their firesides as a model of liberal and pro- 
gressive statesmanship—as the mark of a new era of good feeling 
between the two sections of a common country. 



















APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S MESSAGE ON THE PROTECTION OF THE VALLEY. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Secretary of War, 
inclosing copy of a communication from the Mississippi River commission, in 
which the commission recommends that an appropriation may be made of $1,010,000 
for ‘closing existing gaps in levees,” in addition to the like sum for which an 
estimate has already been submitted. 

The subject is one of such importance that I deem it proper to recommend early 
and favorable consideration of the recommendation of the commission. Having 

ossession of and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 
ts navigation and protecting the people of the valley from floods, has for years 
caused surveys of the river to be made for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of 
the laws that control it, and of its phenomena. By act approved June 28, 1879, the 
Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Section 
4 of the act provides that ‘‘it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct perma- 
nently, locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi 
River, improve and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof, prevent de- 
structive floods, promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service.” 

The constitutionality of a law making appropriations in aid of these objects can- 
not be questioned. While the report of the commission submitted and the plans 
proposed for the river's ne seem justified as weil on scientific princi- 
= as by experience and the approval of the people most interested, I desire to 

eave it to the judgment of Congress to decide upon the best plan for the perma- 
nent and com aa improvement of the navigation of the river and for the protec- 
tion of the valley. 

The immense losses and the widespread suffering of the people dwelling near 
the river induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only making an 
appropriation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as 
recommended by the commission, but that Congress should inaugurate measures 
for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the 
valley. It may be that such a system of improvement would as it progressed re- 
quire the appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an ex- 
penditure, extending as it must over several years, cannot be regarded as extrav- 
agant in view of the immense interests involved. The safe and convenient 
navigation of the Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, 
but to the Northwest, with its immense harvests needing cheap transportation to 
the sea, and to the inhabitants of the river valley whose lives and property de- 
pend upon the proper construction of the safeguards which protect them from the 
floods, it is of vital importance that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for 
improvement should be put into operation with as little delay as possible. The 
cotton product of the region subject to the devastating floods is a source of wealth 
to the nation and of great importance in keeping the balances of trade in onr favor. 

It may not be inopportune to mention that this Government has imposed and 
collected some seventy millions of dollars by a tax on cotton, in the production of 
which the population of the Lower Mississippi is largely engaged, and it does not 
seem inequitable to return a portion of this tax to those who contributed it, par- 
ticularly as such an action will also result in an important gain to the country at 
large, and especially so to the great and rich States of the Northwest and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
























































CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 





EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1882. 





neglect. In 1879, however, when the commission bill passed this from Actions for Damages. 
House by an almost unanimous vote, a ray of sunshine broke in upon arene ' 

thedarkness of their sufferings. I will never forget the closing event SPEECH 

of the debate on that important question. : an re 


As chairman of the Committee on the Mississippi I had charge of 
the bill and the time allowed for debate. General Gartield, then 


t member of the House, sent a page across the Hall tomy desk with 
the request that I yield him ten minutes’ time in support of the bill, 


HON. WALPOLE G. COLERICK, 


wale I was most happy to do, because of his great influence with OF INDIANA, 
the Republican side of the House and his liberal and broad-gauge —— rar 2 SPPESENT AT ’ 
aa on all great material questions, He closed the debate | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
with one of his masterly speeches, which carried conviction wit! ¢ 

: oe ne Spe Sy « 1 1 1 ymdar 5 RR 
every sentence. He said: Monday, May 15, 1882, 


I rejoice in any occasion which enables representatives from the North and | On the bill (H. R. No. 6018) to amend section 4919 of the Revised Statutes, relat- 
from the South to unite in an unpar‘isan effort to promote a great national inter- ing to the recovery of damages for the infringement of patents. 


est. Such an occasion is good for us both. And when we can do it without the Mr. C y ‘K gai 

sacrifice of rer | oe te | Mr. COLERICK said: 

. nitice of our convictions, and can benefit millions of our fellow-citizens and can Mr. S 0! -ERIC 3 em : ait: eueaduont euttiiey ** eiat 
ae strengthen the bonds of the Union, we ought to do it with rejoicing, for Mr. SPEAKER: 1e bill now under consideration provides la 
At 


ing 80 we inspire our people with larger and more generous views and help | no action for damages or proceeding in equity shall be sustained, 
‘o confirm for them, and for our children to the latest generggion, the indissoluble | nor shall the party be held liable under sections 4919 or 4921 of the 
— and the permanent grandeur of this Republic. “a Revised Statutes of the United States, for the use of any patented. 

These liberal sentiments, soeloquently expressed, were loudly ap- | article or device when it shall appear on the trial that the defendant 
plauded by both sides of the House, and resounded from one end to | in such action or proceeding purchased said article for a valuable 
the other of the valley of the Mississippi. They endeared him to | consideration in open market.” The committee who reported this 
all dwelling in the many States intersected by its waters. When, a | bill deserve and will receive the gratitude of the people. I regard 
year later, in his letter accepting the nomination for the Presidency, | it as one of the most important and meritorious measures presented 
ue said, “The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise some | to this Congress for our consideration. It is a billin the interest and 
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for the protection of the people, especially the farmers of the coun- 
try, who have been for many years grievously wronged and sorely 
oppressed by unjust prosecutions instituted and threatened against 
them in the Federal courts, which have exclusive jurisdiction therein, 
by persons to whom patents have been issued for innumerable arti- 
cles and devices invented by them, and which are actually required 





by those engaged in agricultural pursuits in the improvement, culti- | 


vation, and enjoyment of their farms. These actions are commenced 
and threatened for the purpose of exacting and extorting money 
from farmers as pretended damages for alleged violations of the 
patent laws in using on their farms patented articles and devices 
purchased by them innocently and in good faith, in open market, and 
for full value. 

Under such circumstances the farmer who purchases the article or 
device and uses it is rendered liable, under the harsh and unjust 
provisions of the existing laws relating to patents, regardless of the 
fact that at the time of its purchase and use he was entirely igno- 
rant of the existence of a patent thereon. The presumption which 
usually applies and exists with reference to property, that possession 
implies ownership, is ignored, and the farmer, although deprived of 


all available means of ascertaining whether the person who offers | 


the article for sale has authority to sell the same, and under the un- 
reasonable provisions of the law as it now exists, he makes the pur- 
chase at his peril, and this renders it extremely dangerous for him to 
purchase, even in open market, articles needed on his farm, and cre- 
ates in his mind constant apprehension that he may, by reason of 
the purchase and use of a patented article afterward render himself 
liable to pay damages to some unknown patentee who has stood by 
and permitted the article to be sold. This is an annoyance, peril, 
and hardship to which he ought not to be subjected. 

By the statute, as it now exists, it is an infringement of the rights 
secured to the patentee by his patent for any other person to manu- 
facture, vend, or use without the license or permission of the pat- 
entee an article or device covered by the patent, and he may by rea- 
son of such acts, at his option, sue either the manufacturer, vendor, or 
user, or all of them, at his pleasure, for damages; and, strange as it 
may appear, he in suingalmost invariably ignores the manufacturer, 
who made the article, and the vendor, who sold it, and selects as his 
victim to bear the burdens of the wrongs of others the farmer who 
innocently purchased and used the article so manufactured and sold. 
It is tqcorrect this great and flagrant wrong and protect the inno- 
cent purchaser that this bill has been reported. 

Often persons to whom patents have been issued permit the manu- 
facture of articles and devices covered by their patents; and after 
they are sold to innocent purchasers by persons who for that pur- 
pose traverse the country in the capacity of agents, openly and pub- 
licly offering the articles for sale, without any effort to conceal their 
vocation or mission, and payment has been made, another swarm of 
agents in the interest of the patentees are sent forth in the charac- 
ter of spies and detectives to discover the articles so sold and the 
names of the purchasers; and, upon this discovery being made, de- 
mands on the innocent purchasers swiftly follow to pay a certain 
sum as damages for using the article so purchased by them, and that 
unless the sum so arbitrarily fixed and demanded is paid within a 
specified time that actions for damages will be instituted against 
them in the Federal courts, which are usually held at places far 
distant from their homes, where, in order to defend these actions, 
they must attend in person and employ counsel and secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses, thereby incurring an expense far greater than 
the sum demanded from them by the agents of the patentees; and 
in order to avoid the vexation and expense of such actions they are 
compelled to and do accept the offer of compromise and pay the 
amount of damages so unjustly fixed and determined. 

Although they keenly feel and fully. realize the unjustness of the 
demand, yet deeming ‘ discretion the better part of valor” they sub- 
mit to the wrongs which are perpetrated upon them, and these 
shameful outrages are sanctioned by the law, which is often spoken 
of as the perfection of human wisdom and the embodiment. of jus- 
tice, Sir, this system of oppression has become so merciless and 
odious, and is pursued so extensively and relentlessly as to excite 
not only the wrath of the victims, but the compassion of the peo- 
ple for those thus oppressed. Not a day has passed since the com- 
mencement of this Congress that petitions, signed by thousands of 
farmers, asking for speedy and effective relief from such oppressions 
and injustice, have not been presented to us. We cannot close our 
ears or deaden our hearts to these appeals, which come from every 
section of the country. We are here as the Representatives of the 
people, and we must listen to their voice, and by our action execute 
their will. Shall we hesitate in performing our duty, which is clear 
and plain? We must reach forth our strong and protecting arms to 
those who are thus unjustiy oppressed, and save them from the in- 
fliction of such wrongs, by declaring in language which cannot be 
misunderstood that actions of this nature shall not be maintained 
against them. 
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The objection which has been urged against this bill by those who | 


oppose its passage, that it will do injustice to inventors who have 
devoted their lives and fortunes to the discovery and perfection of 
Jabor-saving and useful articles and devices, is untenable and with- 
out merit. While it is true that much is due to those who have, by 
the fruits of their inventive genius, contributed so largely to the 


| teed by the Government of the United States, while the Government 


| dered by local banks, 









































wealth and prosperity of the country, yet we must remember that 
their interests, after the passage of this bill, will remain carefully 
guarded and protected ; so if their rights are assailed or their priy. 
ileges invaded they will have an ample and complete remedy against 
those who make or sell, without their license, articles covered by 
their patents. ; 

The farmers of Indiana have been sorely afflicted by the oppres- 
sions to which I have referred, and their voice has resounded loudly 
in the form of petitions and otherwise in favor of the relief granted 
by this bill. One of the first bills presented by me as a member of 
this House was one to protect innocent purchasers and users of pat- 
ented articles from actions for damages, and I have been ever since 
then active and assiduous in my efforts to securé legislation on the 
subject. It affords me extreme pleasure and gratitication to know 
that the bill now under consideration substantially embraces the pro- 
visions of the bill introduced by me, and one sufficiently broad to 
afford to the innocent purchaser ample protection and complete im. 
munity against such actions, and I hope that it will be promptly 
passed. 


National Banks and Monopoly. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1882. 


The House poe under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso. 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The encomiums pronounced upon the national- 
bank system have exhausted the eloquence of honorable gentle- 
men. They contemplate the system with fervent enthusiasm, and 
assure us that it is the most perfect agency for regulating the 
monetary affairs of a great people that human wisdom can devise, 
I concede that so far as the element of safety in the currency issued 
by the national banks is concerned no system could possibly be 
safer. The issues of the national banks are necessarily absolutely 
secure in the absence of fraud while the credit of the Government 
remains unimpaired. This currency is as secure as the Government. 
Why should it not be perfectly safe when guaranteed by the wealth 
and labor and energy of fifty millions of prosperous people? Beyond 
this element of safety for its issues I have never been able to under- 
stand how it can be claimed that the national banking system is the 
best as yet devised. In allelse these banking associations stand on 
the same footing with multitudes of corporations, State and na- 
tional, that have been formed in this country and subject, as I shall 
attempt to show, to the same frailties. The only element of abso- 
lute safety they possess lies in the integrity, the solidity, and the 
wealth of the country. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. 
a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. Does the national-bank note contain 
one redeemable feature that is not possessed by the legal tender? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. Does the greenback not possess some 
that the bank note does not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; it possesses a very important element 
of value beyond the national-bank paper. But it seems to me re- 
markable that so candid and sincere gentlemen as my friend from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. CRaPo,] who honors me with his attention, and 
as the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hew1rt, ] who addressed the 
House to-day, dwell with emphasis upon the peculiar excellence of 
this system on acccunt of the absolute safety of its issues. 

Why of course currency issued by the United States and guaran- 


I would like to ask the gentleman 


remains as it is inexhaustible in its resources and the integrity and 
energy of its people, must be perfectly safe and absolutely secure. 
I am not aware of any feature of this national banking system 11- 
dependent of that feature which it borrows from the Government 
which entitles it to any peculiar encomium. As to the depositor, 
except in the case of the Government where the deposits are required 
by law to be seggred by Government bonds, I am not aware of any 
special nee of this system over those of the unfortunate days 
which have happily gone by when the people were periodically plun- 


The loss by depositors in national banks is no new fact. Eighty- 
four of them have failed with the loss of millions to the people. Two 
of them have failed since the 1st day of last November—one it 
Boston, the other in Newark, New Jersey, the latter with a capital ot 
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$500,000, an alleged surplus fund of $400,000, and $2,500,000 of de- 

osits. The failure of the bank of course does not in the least degree 
affect the value of the currency of the bank. That value does not 
depend on the solvency of the bank, but on the solvency of the 
Treasury of the United States. Not so with the depositor, for he 
inust look to the bank for the payment of his deposit with the lim- 
ited liability of the stockholder, but when the crash comes experi- 
ence demonstrates that generally the solid men have disappeared, 
Jeaving the unfortunate depositor to look to an insolvent bank and 
to insolvent stockholders for the fruits of his labor. These failures 
have occurred, and that, too, at a period of general prosperity, not- 
withstanding the alleged severe examinations to which these banks 
are subjected by experts with ample salaries, and notwithstanding 
the important fact that as the Government guarantees the payment 
of the bank notes the banks are exempt from runs upon them, in the 
hour of panic, by the holders of their notes, which was the peril of 
the old system of banking. 

[have not seen, therefore, in this national-bank system any feature 
pertaining to itself that elevates it above other banking systems that 
have been known to this country. It has furnished us a perfectly 
vood currency. But it has done it simply as the distributing agent 
of the Federal Government. Even the old system of banking which 
robbed and plundered the people of this country for more than half 
acentury would searcely furnish a more striking example of frailty 
and dishonesty in banking than the Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark, New Jersey, to which I have referred, with its capital of 
$500,000, its surplus of $400,000, (showing itsextraordinary gains, )and 
its deposits of over $2,500,000. I quote the exact words of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency : 

Che Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark was placed in the hands of a receiver 
on November 2 last. It had a capital of $500,000, asurplus of $400,000, and deposits 


of over $2,500,000. The capital and surplus are lost through the criminal conduct 
of the cashier. 


The Comptroller proceeds in his statement as follows: 
This bank was many times examined by skilled accountants of great experi- 


Mr. CRAPO. Does the gentleman recollect the length of time 
those 7.30 bonds ran ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; three years. 

Mr. CRAPO. And when the three years came around—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. They were fundable in the five-twenties. 

Mr. CRAPO. Yes; and in the original banking act a provision 
was made that no bank would be organized unless it had at least 
one-third of its capital in Government bonds, whether it had cireu- 
lation or no circulation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is true; but it was not a necessary or an 
important feature, as they could be withdrawn with a reduction 
of the currency. 

Mr. CRAPO. What was the purpose of that feature ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Hooper, then a member of the House from 
Massachusetts, whom I regard as the most prominent member of the 
House in getting up this system, could not have had any reference 
to the sale of the bonds by that provision, for no other purpose was 
contemplated in the organization of this system but the issue of notes 
and banking on Government deposits. Every provision of the orig- 
inal act of February 25, 1863, and especially of the amended act of 
June 3, 1864, which is the real bank law, concerning bonds, is also a 
provision concerning bank notes for circulation, for the bonds could 
be withdrawn as the currency issued by the bank was decreased. 

You have been discussing this subject as though there was a want 
of faith in our securities during the years 1863 and 1864. I know of 
no part of the loyal States where, during those years or afterward, 
any doubt existed as to the absolute security of every form of in- 
debtedness issued by the Government. The soldiers in the Army, 
the dealers in all forms of certificates of indebtedness, the contract- 
ors for supplying the munitions of war, merchants, and people, in 
1863, and ever after, gladly received the greenback, though greatly 
depreciated, and still more gladly all forms of interest-bearing secur- 
ities. 

The first national banks were organized long after the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, and had deposited with the Treasury, to secure circula- 












































































































ence, but it cannot a: oa = —_ < them — eee a oe — tion, only $3,925,275 on the Ist day of October, 1863, two years and 
cashier, who, through his apparently high character and standing, so long deceived | , },. sa f rg ‘Withes am aw 
not only the directors but every one with whom he had business relations. a half after the commencement of the war. Why organize banks 





to sell Government bonds? The 7.30 bonds were fundable at par in 
five-twenties, and they were never under par and the Government 
was never in default an hour in the payment of the interest, and the 
bonds on the basis on which they were issued were the most valuable 
that capitalists ever held. The national banks came upon the stage 
when the rebellion was ‘‘ toppling to its fall,” but in time to make 
an unexampled profit from the financial errors and mistakes inevita- 
ble in a great war and a disordered currency. No, sir; the Govern- 
ment did not owe its financial safety to the capitalists of that period 
nor to the financiers of the country. It owed its triumph in finances 
as well as in the field to the absolute confidence reposed by the peo- 
ple of the loyal States, from one ocean to the other, in the ultimate 
triumph of the Union and the good faith of their Government. Either 
one of the financial systems proposed at the beginning of the war 
would have achieved success, upheld as it would have been by the 
confidence of the people. It was the great uprising of the masses, 
the rising up of the whole people of the loyal Btates which not only 
put down the rebellion and saved the Union but gave strength to 
your financial system and credit to your securities. The plain peo- 
ple, as expressed by President Lincoln, gave credit to your financial 
system and success to your armies. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Will the gentkeman permit me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. It is all very wellafter the horse has been 
stolen to lock the stable-door. But I would inquire of the gentleman 
in what year was this immense confidence felt ? Wasit when green- 
backs went down to fifty or sixty cents on the dollar; or was it after 
the surrender at Appomattox, when the rebellion was known to be at 
an end? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was felt from the beginning. That man who 
shall write the history of the war, and who shall speak of the uprising 
of the loyal people of this country everywhere, in city, towns, vil- 
lages, and country, to maintain the integrity of the Union, with a 
spirit that faltered at no defeat, and does not at the same time speak 
of the triumph of your financial system as the outgrowth of the same 
spirit which upheld your flag upon the field of battle, will falsify 
history and ignore the real power which saved the Republic. 

There never has been a great contest in the history of mankin« 
where the people were so completely entitled to the credit not only 
of maintaining by arms the integrity and honor of a nation but of 
maintaining a financial system necessary to its complete triumph. 

Therefore, the claim that the wealth of the country—the wealth 
which organized and took hold of your national-bank system and 
with infinite skill crystallized the mass of your public securities 
into imperial private fortunes to an extent and with a promptness 
unexampled in history—are entitled to the credit of having organized 
that system through patriotic considerations and for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the country and rescue its finances from 
utter ruin cannot go as a truth into history, whatever gentlemen in- 
terested in the perpetuation of a great monetary power may now 
claim for its advantage. 

Patriotism! It is not easy to perceive any high degree of patriot- 


When the vaults of the bank are finally opened they are found 
eupty. ‘The Government is safe, for it holds the bonds to secure the 
circulation, The holders of the notes are safe, for the notes are paid 
atyour Treasury. But what of this $2,500,000 deposited inthis bank 
bya great multitude of depositors? Who can say how many of them 
were laboring men and women who had deposited in this beak the 
earnings they had serimped themselves and families of, even the bare 
necessities of life to save, in the confidence inspired by the dail 
laudations of this perfect system of banking? Oh, they must loo 
tothe stockholders, Yes; and unless aided by the accident of good 
fortune they will look until deferred hope will make the heart sick. 
So this must perfect system, watched over by ‘skilled accountants 
of great experience,” with ample salaries, depends for its solvency 
on the integrity of its cashiers, whose virtues are everlastingly 
tempted by the selfish rapacity which inspires the system 

The greenback is absolutely assured to the holder. So is the na- 
tional-bank note upon exactly the same ground—the national guar- 
antee. Nor, sir, am I able to agree with my friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CRAPO] touching the patriotic origin of the national-bank 
system. It did not spring up at the first tocsin of alarm, at the first 
cry of national peril. There was no suggestion of the national bank 
until long after the financial peril to which the rebellion exposed this 
Government had measurably passed by. Indeed, sir, the idea that 
this system of banking was devised as a mode of securing the sale of 
the national bonds and aiding the national credit is a very modern 
suggestion, The bonds were not put into circulation through the 
national banks. When the first national bank was organized in Bos- 
ton not only the curreucy of the country, though greatly depreciated 
by the scarcity of coin, was reasonably well assured, but the solv- 
ency and the permanency of it was a fixed fact in the minds of the 
, wen here who were guiding the course of events, and more impor- 

tant still, of the great body of the people of the loyal States of the 
Union, The national bank was not the agent through whom the bonds 
reached the country, although they did ultimately become the holders 
of the great body of the 5.20 6 per cent. gold interest bonds into 
Which the 7.30 bonds and other public securities were funded. 

lhe 7.30 bonds were issued as part of the general system; they 
were legal tenders at their face value, and were paid out as money, 
pauld out to your Army through your paymasters in the years of the 
war When the Government was most pressed formeans. When upon 
tus tleor [ offered a resolution calling on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to inform the House why payment to the Army was so long de- 
layed, the answer was the sending of paymasters to the front with 
‘00 bonds, as well as greenbacks, to pay tothe Army. It wasthrough 
‘he lustrumentality of your people, the men who furnished supplies 
ail munitions of war, and your Army that your bonds obtained their 
“rculation ; and they were cheerfully, promptly, and readily accepted 
by your Army and your people. Ido not think we have got so far 
‘Way trom the current history of that period as to justify or excuse 
“llstepresentation of the facts. It was only as the interest began to 
Accumulate on those bonds that they arrested the attention of capi- 
talists aud drifted to your commercial centers, 
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ism in the ingenious methods by which paper money and paper se- 
curities, depreciated 50 or 60 per cent., were converted into bonds 
drawing 6 per cent. interest in gold, payable half-yearly, and still 
more difficult to perceive it inthe method by which those bonds were 
made payable both principal and interest in gold. There was no 
great sacrifice or self-denial in that, and that could have been done 
even without national banks. Nor is it easy to see a purely pa- 
triotic motive in depositing these bonds with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, untaxed and still drawing gold interest upon them at 6 





per cent. half-yearly, and in addition receiving national-bank paper | 
| during recent years, since, by abundant crops in our own country 


printed and prepared at the expense of the Government to the amount 
cent. of the bonds deposited, at an interest of 1 per cent. 
per annum, One is the more bewildered in the search for patriotic 
motive in all this when it is borne in mind that the exceedingly 
satisfactory and profitable form into which the paper money and 
paper securities depreciated 50 or 60 per cent. were converted, when 
it is borne in mind that the enormous loss resulting from these finan- 
cial methods is borne by the whole people, and especially by the gal- 
t Army Whose valor upheld the Union and gave solidity to the 

al system, and that the enormous profits accrued to the banks. 


ot SO pel 


[ am not willing to undervalue the services of any men or class of 


men in the Army or out of the Army who aided the Government in 
its hour of peril, but this claim of patriotism for a system which so 
directed your disordered finances and public debt as to amass imperial 
fortunes, and forever overthrow the general equality in the material 
wealth of our people, which had been the glory of the Republic for 
sO many years, is too preposterous for debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consumed a great deal more time than I 
had intended in these preliminary remarks; gentlemen have led 
me from my purpose. While I concede that the notes ef the na- 
tional banks are assured to the note-holders against danger of loss 


and are unquestionably a good currency, it is also equally true of 


the greenback money, and for exactly the same reason; both have 
the same guarantee of solgency. I am not able, never have been, to 
understand why a body of gentlemen, no matter how respectable, 
organized into national banks are a safer instrument through which 
to issue paper money than the Government. I have heard the argu- 
iment used (and it had some plausibility at any rate) that there was 
danger of fraud in overissue and the like being perpetrated in 
vour Treasury Department in the performance of so important and 
delicate a task as that of preparing for issue and actually issuing a 
large body of paper money; but as a matter of fact the Treasury 
Department has often in former years issued Treasury notes, and 
twenty-one years has been issuing the greenback money, and for 
eighteen years has printed and prepared for issue and delivered to 


the banks ready to be issued the national-bank notes, and all of 


these notes are finally canceled at the Treasury, and yet up to this 
time, so far as I am informed, no suspicion of fraud or misconduct 
touching the issue of currency or the preparation of currency for 
issue has been suggested, while grave charges have been made 
against the Treasury about almost everything else under its control. 

But even the pending bill contemplates the printing and prepara- 
tion of the bank notes by the Treasury, and at the expense of the 


Treasury, and in the same Bureau of Printing where the greenbacks | 
* YS tn) 


are printed ; so up to this time it can hardly be said that the objec- 
tion named has much force. 

Many of usthought thirty years ago, in view of the wide-spread 
ruin the banks of former days were inflicting upon the country, that 
coined money—only gold or silver—should be recognized as money ; 
but now all men, of all shades of financial opinion, agree that paper 
money, readily convertible into coin, is indispensable, and all men 
agree that the paper money shall be issued on the faith of the United 


States, so that whether banks are honest or dishonest the holders of 


the notes shall suffer no loss; so that, in fact, there are but two 
points of difference between the bank and anti-bank men. Who 
shall determine the amount of paper money that shall be issued—the 
banks or the Government? Who shall have the profits of issuing 
this paper money—the banks or the whole people? 

The banks claim the right to determine the amount that shall be 
issued and the profits of issuing it. I do not agree with them. 

Why should not the Government have the profit on the paper 
money issued upon its credit and atits expense? Gentlemen, in an- 
swer to this inquiry, say that this system is not specially profitable. 
The report of the Comptroller shows that the earnings of the banks 
as a system on both capital and surplus fund was9.20 per cent. dur- 
ing the past year, and that the banks besides making annual divi- 
deuds have laid by asurplus fund (undivided profits) of $128,140,680. 
And this, too, after taxes, salaries, and incidentals areall paid. What 
other business pays such a profit?) But the question I have asked 
admits of but one answer. Common justice would give the profits 
of issuing paper money to the whole people. 

Then the question comes up, who can most safely determine what 
shall be the volume of paper money to be issued from time to time 
in connection with your gold and silver coin—the national banks or 
the whole people as represented in Congress ? 

it is very clear, sir, that the volume of paper money required by a 
commercial people must be considered in connection with and deter- 
mined by the volume of coin. It must be readily convertible into 


coin, 





Gold and silver coin, the common representatives of value | 
throughout the world, must determine the volume of paper. 


These ! 
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metals are seldom of exactly the same value; sometimes one and 
sometimes the other is the most valuable. A few years ago it was 
silver, now it is gold; but the general equality in value of these 
metals through all the past ages has been such that notwithstanding 
the occasional fluctuations in their relative value they can, by the 
common judgment of mankind, be safely relied upon as measures of 
value. Neither gold, silver, nor paper can be made an exact stand. 
ard of value, except as regulated by law, in the world of commerce 
and affairs. It isall-sufficient if the one is readily exchangeable into 
the other, paper into gold orsilver coin. It has been demonstrated 


and failure of the crops in Europe, the balance of trade is with us 
and our revived industries have been restored to their normal con. 
dition, that with $346,000,000 in legal-tender notes, $323,000,000 to 
$360,000,000 in national-bank notes, and the gradual increase in the 
silver certificates from $413,360 on the Ist day of January, 1879, to 
$58,438,770 on the Ist day of November, 1881, all readily convertib|e 
into coin, our monetary system is perfectly sound and up to the com- 
mercial demands of the country. If thissystem is maintained there 
will be a moderate increase of the silver certificates annually. Now. 
with this state of facts, will any fair-minded man say that it is safe; 
to trust the banks, which only a little more than a year ago surren- 
dered $18,764,438 of the currency in the attempt to create a panic to 
defeat the bill which required them to deposit 3 per cent. bonds to 
secure their currency, and actually secured a veto of the bill—I say 
is it safer to trust these banks to regulate your currency than your 
Government ? : 
Those patriotic institutions which gentlemen are so anxious to in- 
vest with the absolute control of your currency—the life-blood of 
your business and prosperity—were perfectly willing to overturn you 
admirable monetary system, disorder your industries, and throw 
multitudes of men out of employment to defeat an ordinary and 
proper act of legislation affecting them about 1 per cent. on their 
bonds when you were furnishing them $343,000,000 of paper at your 
expense with Government indorsement at 1 per cent. per annum. 
These banks are making a steady and persistent waron your green- 
back money, silver certificates, and the silver dollar, and are already 
supported by high officers of the Government. Does any gentleman 
on this floor doubt that if the system is permanently established by 


| the passage of this bill, that at no remote day, at the demand of these 


banks, your greenback money and silver certificates will be retired 
and national-bank notes substituted in their place? Their system 
is well defined and simple gold coin the only standard of value, na- 
tional-bank notes the only paper money, and no taxation by th 
Government, even the 1 per cent. they pay you for their circulation 
to be removed. The Comptroller of the Currency, the representa- 
tive of the system, in his last report, page 52, says: 

The Comptroller again respectfully repeats his recommendation for the repeal 
of the law imposing a tax upon bank capital and deposits and the 2 per cent 
stamp upon bank checks. 


And on page 58 of the report urges that Congress shall limit the 


| States in taxing the shares of stock, and yet during the last yea 


there was paid out of your Treasury as the expense of the Comp- 
troller’s Office alone for the benefit of the banks $214,118.50. 

Have great capital interests been so mindful of the welfare of the 
people that you can safely trust your currency to their keeping? Ii 
so, When has it been displayed? I remember very well when a dis- 
tinguished capitalist of Massachusetts rose on this floor to ask for 
the passage of the bill to reorganize the Mint, (an event so often 
mentioned here.) I remember very well the incident, the questions 
and the answers that accompanied the passage of that innocently- 
titled bill through the House which struck from your coinage the 
silver dollar, and did it, too, on the very eve of the period when the 
coinage of the silver dollar was to be vital to the public welfare. 

I would rather indulge the belief that the distinguished gentleman 
was not fully conscious of the measure under his control, and of 
which I believe he was not the author, but Iam confident that no 
man can carefully consider the events of that period, and the men 
who were then at this Capitol, and recall events transpiring in Eu- 
rope, and the state of our public debt, and the fact that the debts of th: 
nations then exceeded in volume any example in history, without 
being impressed with the belief that that measure was not a mer 
incident of ordinary legislation, but a part of a conspiracy of great 
capitalists against the labor of mankind. 

No, sir; the banks will use their power as they have done in this 
country from the beginning to advance their own fortunes, and not 
for the public weal. Ina disordered state of finance, in contrac- 
tions and expansions, they will find as they have always found thei! 
chief profits. You say you will not permit them to retire their cur 
rency. Can you prevent them from alarming the country by locking 
their currency in their own vaults? No, sir; I sincerely trust the 
people of this conntry will not become charmed with a system 1 
which a few wealthy gentlemen, who meet annually at Saratog®, 
have it in their power to strike down for the time every hope »! 
labor and coin new fortunes out of the public grief. Is it wise © 
trust such a power in the hands of any body of men? Does not eX 


| perience demonstrate that periods are constantly occurring whe” 


the interests of large aggregations of wealth are not in harmony with 
the interests of labor and of productive industries? _ ake 
For the reasons I have mentioned, and for others still more impo! 
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tant, if possible, than those I have named and to which I will refer 
priefly hereafter, I do not believe that it is safe, necessary, or expe- 
Jient that the issuing of our currency should be placed under the con- 
trol of banks. a. tae . é 

A great statesman, in discussing the currency question recently, 
said that the qualities that should be considered in the currency of 
a country were “its safety, convenience, and cheapness, and that 
the profits of issuing it accrued to the nation.” You have how three 
forms of money, greenbacks, national-bank notes, and silver certifi- 
cates. The latter form of paper money is Steadily but moderately 
increasing, While the two former are stationary in volume except 
that from time to time national banks issue new currency or retire 
their currency and take up their bonds. You will observe, gentle- 
men, that the action of the banks in increasing the currency or in 
Jiminishing the currency, running through arange of many millions, 
has no reference whatever to the public convenience or the public 
necessity, but to the convenience and profit of the banks alone. 
Now, sir, can any gentleman point out a valid reason why the Gov- 
ernment could not, with perfect safety, as the bank notes come, as 
they do daily, into the Treasury to be canceled and renewed, issue 
Treasury notes in their stead and apply them from time to time in 
payment of the public debt, and permit the banks to take up their 
ponds? Is there danger of inflation? Why, would not the volume 
of currency remain unchanged, except more steady in amount? The 
question has been asked a thousand times, and that, too, by sincere 
men seeking for the truth, and the only answer I have ever heard is 
after the order of the views expressed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewitt] in discussing this bill, in which he said: 

My answer to that is that we have had during the refunding operations and since 
the war an experience of the dangers of confiding power over the currency to pub- 
lic ofticers, however capable and however honest. The fact is that to put the con- 
trol of the currency into individual hands is to put the whole property of the coun- 
try at the mercy of the men who control the currency. The power is too great not 
only for haman knowledge but for human character. 

Yes, it is true that the banks overreached the public officers or con- 
spired with them in the funding operations and defrauded the _—) 
ple out of many millions of dollars. The profits of one bank alone 
were five times its capital stock, and the logic, I suppose, is that you 
must distrust your public officers, but that it is perfectly safe to trust 
thebanks. Youcannotof course safely put the currency under the con- 
trol of individuals, but as bankers are immaculate it is perfectly safe 
to intrust this tremendous power tothem. The power is too great for 
human knowledge or human character, but as banks are not human 
it is perfectly safe to trust them with the control of your currency 
and to repeat the funding operations! This is a modest bank view 
of the subject, but it does not answer my question. 

In issuing any form of paper money, inasmuch as itis all prepared 
in the Treasury, the danger is of fraud in its overissue, and that is 
to continue under this bill. The Treasury will prepare for issue and 
ready for issue every dollar of paper money, whether issued for the 
benefit of the Government or the benefit of the banks, and this state 
of things will continue; for it is absolutely certain that with the 
widespread intelligence of our people on questions of finance and 
currency this country will never again be afflicted with a paper 
money issued by local banks. Your Government will issue and pre- 
pare for issue the paper money, and your Government or the banks 
will get the profits. 

We have had now an experience of twenty-one years in the issue 
of the greenback currency, and of eighteen years of the national- 
bank paper; and I believe my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO] 
has not had occasion to point out that the issue of one form of money 
or the other through the Treasury, with its valuable and compli- 
cated system of checks, has developed an instance of fraud in that 
respect within the Treasury or without it. Indeed, itis one of the 
most interesting facts of our financial history that while all these 
uillions in the form of greenback money and national-bank paper 
have been issued through the direct instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, there has not been up to this time, so faras lam aware, evena 
public scandal raised in connection with a solitary transaction. If 
any such fraud has been committed it has not reached the public 
eve, 

If this be true does not the argument that it is unsafe for the Gov- 
erhment to become a great banker disappear? The Government is 
no more a banker in the issue of greenback money or certificates in 
any form to cireulate as money than in passing over to the national 
banks the paper that is circulated by them. In both cases the Gov- 
cruinent exercises the same power, operates through the same agents, 
employs the same precautions. 

But, sir, it is urged that in case of a financial panic the Govern- 
ment would be greatly embarrassed, but is not the Government the 
guarantor of every dollar of paper money issued, whether issued for 
the benefit of the people or the benefit of the banks? The old idea 
of banking, both State and Federal, was that ifthe bank broke, which 
of course it did sooner or later, the people lost the money. The new 
and more rational theory is that if Government authorizes the issue 
of paper money, when the bank breaks the Government shall redeem 
‘ts hotes, The bankers claim that they alone can be trusted to reg- 
ulate the volume of paper money. I would not trust them with any 
such power. I think the whole people of this country, through their 
representatives, are a much safer depository of that power. Whoever 
controls that power controls the nation. But I think I see in the 
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silver certificates a perfectly safe regulator of the volume of paper 
money. When coin is required the silver certificates which consti- 
tute a part of the paper money will be retired and the coin increased; 
when the convenience of increased paper money is demanded coin is 
retired and silver certificates increase the eurrency. The application 
of the same rule to gold coin as heretofore would increase the facility. 
Coin never has and never will remain in the vaults of a bank, judg- 
ing from our past experience, if withdrawing it would be profitable 
to the bank. 

Our silver certificate is not a new idea. I think Ihaveread that 
the Dutch suggested the idea. The frugal burgomasters of Amster- 
dam perceived the convenience of paper money a long time ago and 
organized abank. The only law of that bank wasthat when a paper 
dollar was issued a silver dollar should be put in the vaults to pay 
it when it came back. 

I have entire faith in this system of silver certificates, and believe 
that they will play an important and most valuable part in your cur- 
rency system. But the audacious and persistent war made upon the 
legal-tender notes, the silver dollar, and the silver certificate by the 
great bankers ought to inform our people that in the early future 
there will be no divided control of your currency. The Government 
will issue all forms of currency for the common benefit of the people, 
or the national banks will issue it all on the credit and at the expense 
of the Government for the benefit of the banks. 

The present state of the money and currency of the country is well 
presented in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
following table : 








January 1, | November1, | November 1, November 1, 


Currency. 1879. 1879. 1880. 1881. 


ene O008........... $278, 310,126 $355, 681,532 | $453, 882, 692 $562, 568, 971 





Silver coin.......... 106, 573, 803 126, 009, 537 158, 320, 911 186, 037, 365 
Legal-tender notes. . 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 
National-bank notes. 323, 791, 674 337, 181, 418 243, 834, 107 360, 344, 250 

hi och ans 1, 055, 356, 619 | 1, 165, 553,503 | 1, 302, 718, 726 1, 455, 631, 602 


The gold and silver coin as presented in the table includes the gold 
and silver coin in the Treasury for the redemption of the gold and 
silver certificates. Most of the gold certificates have been retired, 
but the Comptroller makes the following statement as to the steady 
increase of the silver certificates : 

The silver certificates in the hands of the people and the banks, at dates corre- 
sponding with those given in the preceding tables, were as follows: 


EE iad Pei te eth 1 ee rou Kimani hneeetngedesiconeeese $413, 360 


en clans teeness 1, 604, 370 
eg SAE ADF ABS cea Wh If SSE A = CR oe od Cen 19, 780, 240 
Pats vce herr uchoutwedade sh G86 Liddaceds iMendbdeschavees ee 58, 838, 770 


It will be seen that the amount of these certificates in circulation has increased 
$39,058,530 during the past year. Of the $58,838,770 circulating on November 1, 
1881, a large portion are constantly in the hands of the people, being paid out by 
the banks in preference to gold coin or legal-tender notes. 

The total amount of silver dollars coined up to November 1, 1881, was $100,672,705, 


fay 


of which, as stated in one of the foregoing tables, $66,576,378 was then in the 
Treasury, although an amount equal to $58,838,769 was represented by certificates 
in the hands of the people and the banks, leaving only $7,737,609 actually belong- 
ing to the Treasury. 

Thus it will be seen that in spite of the clamor of the banks 
against the silver dollar all of that coinage is in circulation either 
in coin or certificates except $7,737,609 held by the Treasury. The 
silver certificate is not a legal tender, but the dollar behind it is. 

Mr. Speaker, I plead for a perfectly sound monetary system, in 
which the paper money shall be readily exchangeable into gold and 
silver coin. While the interchangeable quality is maintained there 
is no danger of aredundant circulation. I prefer trusting to the con- 
servative judgment and intelligence of the whole people as repre- 
sented in Congress notwithstanding the blind and unreasoning spirit 
of party which sometimes atfilicts the country, to determine the 
amount of currency and on the regulating power of your coin cer- 
tificates rather than rely on the cool, calculating methods of your 
masters of finance who contemplate with composure, and in many 
instances have organized, the financial panics which take from ‘the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned” and make the general loss 
a source of speculation and profit. 

But your national-bank system rests upon the public debt. The 
final extinguishmert of this debt is of the highest moment to this 
country. The presence of $145,031,850.20 ‘available cash” in your 
Treasury renders economy in your Government out of the question. 
With an overflowing Treasury and the holders of the public securi- 
ties seeking to postpone payment, schemes for personal aggrandize 
ment, organized and fraudulent raids upon the Treasury, and public 
enterprises of questionable expediency, spring up like mushrooms in 
a too fertile soil, while the corridors of your Capitol are tilled with a 
feverish, jostling, and clamorous multitude intent on public plunder. 
The lobby becomes an audacious and recognized power, scandaliz- 
ing and, more than that, corrupting the public service. Such are 
the natural fruits of an overflowing Treasury. The magnitude of your 
revenues, even if promptly applied tothe public debt, militate against 
frugal and honest government. In the presence of your enormous 
revenues the member of House or Senate who counsels moderation in 
expenditure or resists the countless brilliant schemes of national em- 
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bellishment is accounted too plebeian of spirit to represent so great 
acountry. Yes, sir, an overflowing Treasury is a constant peril; its 
presence is fatal to frugal, honest, and republican government, and 
yet your revenues will be great and your Treasury at least at times 
overflowing until your public debt is extinguished, and then and 
not till then this nation can, and I trust in God will, return to the 
old path of safety. The bonded debt of the Government on the first 
day of this month was as follows: 

$490, 697, 050 
250, 000, 000 
738, 854, 800 


Bonds at 34 per cent 
Bonds at 44 per cent 
Bonds at 4 per cent 


1, 479, 551, 850 
l'o which should be added the bonds issued for the benefit of the 


Union Pacific Railroads .. 64. 623. 5 


1, 544, 175, 36 


Of these bonds the $490,697,050 at 34 per cent. are now payable at 
the pleasure of the Government. The banks have on deposit to secure 
their circulation $369,608,500 in bonds, and $241,376,150 of these bonds 
ure 34 percents, which the Government has a right to pay at any 
time; and with $145,031,850.20 available cash in the Treasury, at the 
present rate of taxation every dollar of this $241,376, 150 of 3} per cent. 
honds now held by the Treasury to secure circulation can be paid, 
and ought to be paid, within one year from this date, thus extinguish- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the bonds on which the bank circulation 
rests. 
in the Treasury, and yet we are paying the banks 34 per cent. on their 
bonds. Now, sir, what is to be the result of all this? The banks 


say they cannot afford to buy the 4 and 4} and 6 per cent. bonds on | 


account of the high premium, which now averages more than 20 per 
cent, 


It has been already proposed on this floor that the national banks | 


shall only be required to secure a certain per cent. of their issues by 
bonds. If this is done, the old robbery of the people by irredeema- 
ble and dishonored paper money will begin. And will the people 
tolerate the spectacle of vast sums of money drawn from their labor 
by taxation lying idle in the Treasury under the sinking-fund law 
that the banks may have the benefit of bonds which could be paid ; 
or the other spectacle of the Government paying the banks 3} per 
cent. interest on bonds with money lying idle which ought to be 
applied to their payment and at the same time at the expense of the 


people, and on faith of the Government, furnishing the banks money | 
| I have named, to the Pacilic, are already so combined and consolidated 


to loan to the people at profitable rates of interest ? We will see the 
result; but Iam very confident that if you pass this bill and make 


this national-bank system perpetual, and this bill means that and | 


nothing less, and perhaps nothing more, the issue will not be to the 
disadvantage of the banks or to the profit of the people. 

But, sir, there isan objection to making this national-bank system 
perpetual much more serious than its control of your currency. I 


allude to the incidental and yet inevitable power it will exert over 


your free institutions. 

There is no country where corporations exercise as tremendous a 
power asin our own. It is true that incorporated companies exist 
in Great Britain and toa limited extent in the nations of continental 
Europe. There are ninety banks in France, with thirty-seven mill- 
ions of people; but in all those nations corporations are hedged in 
and restricted by wholesome laws and are made subordinate to the 
public good, except where they have been organized for the express 
purpose of giving strength to monarchical power, and then they have 
been made subordinate to government even if organized to oppress 
the people. 


But in the United States, both in State and National Governments, | 
gigantic corporations with gigantic powers, in numbers and with | 
| prefers to invest his forty millionsin your banking system; he deposits 


resources unexampled in the history of the world, have been organ- 
ized. Every enterprise involving any considerable amount of capital 
seeks the shelter of an incorporation. But the great corporations 
which have in recent years been created by States and the Federal 
Government, or enlarged by the consolidation of corporate powers 
granted by several States, like the great interstate railroad 
tems, have been created with such utter disregard of wholesome 
limitations, and with such enormous and irresponsible powers, that 
even now, almost in their infancy, they put your governments, State 
and Federal, at defiance. You have invested them with powers 
which belong to the whole people in organized government, the 
right of eminent domain, on the theory that they were public agents 
organized for public purposes and for the public good, and to be sub- 
ject to public control; but armed with perpetual existence and in- 
trenched behind the Dartmouth College case they aspire to an abso- 
lute independence of government, both in the courts of justice and 
in the halls of legislation, seeking to control the very agencies which 
should restrict their power. ‘The four corporations organized by 
Congress within the last twenty years to construct railroads between 


syS- 


the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean are absolutely imperial | 
| any other country where the laws open up such opportunities to the 


net only in their franchises but in the vast public domain you have 
placed under their exclusive control. 
Many States which will take their places in our Union of States 


at an early period are being formed and molded by those corpora- | 


tions, and how are they molding those embryo States? When yon 
hear of farms of fifty thousand acres, and even of one hundred 
thousand acres, and see a few men become, under these imperial 


The money to pay largely more than half of them is lying idle | 
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grants, the owners of millions of acres of fertile land and remember 
that these grants almost exhaust the agricultural lands of your once 
magnificent public domain, you begin to see the accursed fruits of 
monopoly which ripen into princely estates and a land filled with 
tenants and wretchedness. And yet only twenty years ago it was 


| the pride and glory of our country that its wealth was generally 


diffused and every citizen was an independent freeholder or a fre. 
hold in the soil of his country was within his reach. All this rapid 


| recedes, and a large portion of the once princely inheritance of the 


American people, transformed by the deadly glance of monopoly 
is threatened with the system which filled for centuries all Europe 
with a hopeless people, a system which a century of revolutions hag 
only modified and under which the son of the Green Isle, in spite 
of his high courage and ever-springing hope, still suffers the agony of 
despair. And these corporations are to mold the systems of policy 
of the coming States of the American Union! Land monopoly re- 
duced labor in all Europe into servitude for centuries. Is land 


| monopoly and the railroad monopoly, and above all the monopoly of 


the power to control the currency, likely to be more merciful jp 
America? 

It is true that corporate franchises and combined resources were 
apparently necessary to develop the railroad system, and that devel. 


| opment was inevitable, no matter what changes it might produce 


in the existing relations of men and their industries. Here I admit 
the apparent argument of necessity ; but there is no such argument 
in behalf of corporations to control your currency. But where goy. 
ernment authorizes the organization of a great power it is bound by 
every obligation that can rest upon a government to regulate that 
power by proper and wholesome safeguards and limitations and 
protect the people and their industries from the oppressive and extor- 
tionate demands of that power, but I hold that no motive of national 
progress or pretense of opening up the country could have justified 
or excused the vast grants of lands made to the Pacifie Railroad 
corporations rendering imperial estates in lands inevitable. In my 
judgment those imperial grants were an irreparable wrong to the 
landless people of this and of the coming ages—a crime against hu- 
manity itself. And I hold that it was a national crime to permit the 


| extraordinary consolidation of the rail systems and leave the pro- 


ductive industries at their mercy. 

The tendency of monopoly is to the ceaseless concentration and 
consolidation of power. Your vast body of railroads between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi and onward, with the four great lines 


that a number of men so small that you count them on your fingers 
absolutely control the entire system, and hold at their mercy the for- 
tunes of every industry in the United States. Will this handful of 


| gentlemen who control this vast system be unmindful of the value of 


judges and legislators? Why talk about the rotten-bourough system, 
once the disgrace of England? Can any man indulge even the hope 


| the power that organizes States, that holds the industries of the coun- 
| try in its grasp, will have no voice in House or Senate ? 


Has power 
ever been so forbearing as this? 


Let us see how monopolies sustain each other. A citizen already 


| the owner of an overgrown estate, the fruits of monopoly, by a 


simple resolution of his board of directors increases the capital stock 
of a great railroad and levies increased taxes on the labor of the 
people to support the increased volume of stock and keep it up to par, 
and with the proceeds of new stock purchases at par $40,000,000 of 
your 4 per cent. bonds. The value of controlling your currency is 80 
great that as the volume of your bonds decrease the premium of 
your four percents advances to 20 per cent., as it is now, and adds 
almost at once $38,000,000 to his wealth. But suppose the New York 
millionaire, finding your national-bank monopoly made perpetual, 


them, and the Government becomes responsible until they become 
payable in 1907 for their safe keeping, and then the Secretary at 
your expense will pay him over the sum of $36,000,000; you pay him 
on his forty millions 4 per cent., he pays you on your $36,000,000 the 


| pittance of 1 per cent., and that only on that part of the $36,000,000 
| he keeps in circulation, and if he should co-operate with other banks 
| to reduce the price of the farmer’s produce or the value of stocks, 


for the purpose of speculation, and calls in his $36,000,000, he does 
not even pay that pittance of 1 per cent. while the money lays in 
his vaults. And so under the auspices of the two great monopolies 
the ‘‘ skillful financier,” to whom in the eyes of the champions 0! 
this bank system it is so much safer to intrust your eurrency than to 
the representatives of the people, by the watering of stock, increased 
exactions for transportation, and through your national-bank system 
gathers in from the earnings of the people $76,000,000. And can any 
mortal tell how many homes were scrimped even in the bare neces- 
sities of life, how many men lost hope and sunk into despair while 
the iron forces of the accursed principle of monepoly were drawing 
together through countless channels this imperial estate? Is there 


skillful and the unscrupulous or give such advantages to wealth? 

I have said that even now in their comparative infancy these e 
porations measure strength with your Government. It was only 
after a contest of years and after repeated failures the measure Was 
finally carried through Congress to require the combination know? 
as the Union Pacific Railroad Company to provide even a small sink- 
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ing fand to meet the $64,623,512 of 6 per cent. bonds you issued for 
their benefit on which the Government has paid $37,909,124.94, not 
a dollar of which has been refunded, and even that funding act is 
peing steadily evaded. The people of all sections of the Union have 
py countless petitions called upon Congress to pass a law regulating 
the interstate railroad business, preventing unjust discriminations, 
and prohibiting extortionate charges; but the railroad lobby has 
appeared in force and the measure fails. But more than all, the 
«killful gentlemen who obtained from Congress the imperial grants 
of land now hold over seventy millions of acres clearly forfeited to 
the United States by the lapse of the time within which the laws 
making the grants required their roads to be constructed, and with 
only an act declaring the forfeiture necessary to restore these fertile 
jands to the public domain for free homes for the peeple ; but the act 
cannot be passed, and monopoly still holds those lands in its deadly 
grasp. The national banks have transformed a vast bonded debt 
payable in paper money into a debt payable in coin, and then into a 
debt payable in gold coin, and now asks that a twenty-year charter 
shall be made perpetual, and Congress hastens to do the work. But 
why enumerate? When has great power animated by the spirit of 
insatiable avarice been moderate in its demands? 

Thus, sir, we enter upon our second century with this vast body 
of concentrated wealth, armed with perpetual corporate franchises, 
to contest supremacy with the people. It was Bacon who said: 

In the infancy of states men mold institutions; in their maturity institutions 
mold men. 

Can any patriot indulge the hope that these powerful institutions 
which the Government now cherishes and refuses even to put 
under wholesome restraints will not, imperceptibly it may be, but 
steadily aspire to political power, change the character of our insti- 
tutions, and mold them into harmony with their own interests? 
Will not the natural timidity of wealth, especially wealth consoli- 
dated, seek new guarantees as well as new powers? With vast 
facilities for absorbing the fruits of the labor of our people, will not 
these institutions reproduce on this new theater of human aspira- 
tions the deadly evil of the old, splendid estates, an impoverished 

eople ? 

, Seencity a generation has gone by since, as mentioned to-day by 
the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Hewitt, }] John Quincy Adams, 
before entering this Capitol as a Representative of the people, entered 
in his diary these memorable words : 

[have sold my stock in the Bank of the United States, lest it might be supposed 
that my action in the House might be influenced by the ownership of bank prop- 
erty. 

Is this illustrious example of the old-time conception of public 
virtue and honor likely to be imitated in a Government where the 
citizen is lost sight of and a favored class invested with special priv- 
ileges and perpetual franchises control the avenues to wealth and 
sway the councils of the state ? ' 

The Roman maxim, ‘‘ Never despair of the republic,” is an inspir- 
ing sentiment now as of old, but no friend of our free institutions 
can fail to apprehend that unless the American people, reanimated 
by the spirit of their fathers, shall compel a return to the old path 
of safety, where the common and equal rights of the citizen rose su- 
perior to the demands of wealth, in spite of the universality of intel- 
ligence, the just, plain, and frugal government which excites the 
admiration of the world will steadily, as power shall move from the 
many to the few, fall into decay, and a splendid government sup- 
ported by ‘‘ powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments,” 
willtake its place. Asplendid government, princely estates, an im- 
poverished people! 


Contested Election—Lowe vs. Wheeler. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. LOWE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1882, 
Ju the contested-election case from the State of Alabama of Lowe vs. Wheeler. 


\ir. LOWE (contestant) said; 

. Mr, SPEAKER: Iam glad that the time has come at last when I may 
peak for myself, and not only for myself, but for the disfranchised 
oo my district. I am glad, sir, that I have an opportunity 
a e heard before a body which is the sole judge of the elections, 
ee and qualifications of its members, and which is bound by 
ede Interest and private conscience to do justice in the cause. 

7 true, sir, that I entered upon this contest with reluctance. 
‘ore than eighteen months ago I was elected by the people. More 


— — months ago I was counted out by the inspectors. More 
‘ighte 





achieved the certificate; and since then, while I have endured ‘‘ the 
law’s delay and the insolence of office,” he has enjoyed the rights and 
privileges that are honestly and legally mine. I was reluctant to 
make the contest, because I fully appreciated from the first its gravity 
and significance. My life-long Democratic record must vouch for 
the sincerity of this sentiment. Born and reared in the South, iden- 
tified with its people in war and peace, I naturally shrank from the 
invidious attitude of exposing to the House and to the country the 
faults and follies of any of the public men and methods of that section. 

I hated, moreover, to antagonize that dominant minority in our 
politics which finds its definition in Bourbonism and makes its last 
intrenchment in the solid South. I hated to arouse that fell spirit 
which guards its despotism. I hated to invoke upon myself and 
friends that bitter and proscriptive feeling of personal and politi- 
cal hostility which characterizes its savage warfare. And a. sir, 
from these considerations, I was still more disinclined to make this 
exposure, however necessary and unavoidable, because I feared that 
in other sections the unwise or the uncharitable might misunderstand 
or misuse it to prejudice the business interests and material prosper- 
ity of the South. I feared that foreign capital and skilled labor, be- 
holding merely these evils from a distance, and not appreciating the 
meritorious character of the struggle against them, might turn away 
for a time the tide of immigration and adventure to other and less 
favored localities. 

But I remembered, sir, that there can be no genuine prosperity in the 
South without order and peace, no stability in society without law 
and justice, and nothing worth having in government without hon.- 
est and pure elections. I remembered that I owed a duty in that 
behalf to my friends and to myself to speak the truth and the whole 
truth. Iremembered that I was under great obligations to the gen- 
erous and good people of my district and of my State. Indeed, I felt 
that in spite of the clouds and darkness that for twenty years have 
obscured to a great degree the relations between the South and other 
sections, that nevertheless we are all citizens of the United States, 
living for better or for worse in a common country, and making a 
common struggle for free government under a common constitution. 
I felt, sir, that I was engaged in a fight for a free vote and a fair 
count, and that whenever an issue of this fundamental nature is in- 
volved it was not a local fight and could not and should not be 
determined by local or personal considerations. 

I feel, therefore, that it is my duty, however disagreeable and diffi- 
cult, I hold it my privilege, however exacting and ungracious, to 
expose, and by exposure to defeat, if possible, the men and methods 
which have overthrown or which threaten to overthrow throughout 
the South the most sacred franchises and muniments of the Constitu- 
tion. Lamsure, sir, that this is pot my cause alone. It is the cause of 
the people of my district, the cause of the State of Alabama, the 
cause of the South, the cause, indeed, of the whole country. Ishall 
therefore lay before the House frankly and fully my real sentiments 
and feelings in this contest, and if, in the course of my remarks, it 
becomes necessary for me to reflect upon the motives as well as the 
conduct of the Bourbon party in my district; if I, having nothing to 
conceal, shall feel called upon to expose their frauds and outrages to 
the whole world, I trust that whatever temporary injury or discredit 
may thereby result to the political or material interest of my section 
will not be set down to myself and friends, but will be righteously 
visited upon the men whose lawless conduct led to this contest and 
made this exposure necessary. 

In my notice of contest, Mr. Speaker, I made certain definite and 
distinct charges of fraud and irregularities in the election, and I 
stand here to-day backed by the whole testimony to vindicate these 
charges. Indeed, the report of the committee verifies, in law and in 
fact, every substantial and necessary part of them. In speaking, 
therefore, to the resolution before the House, I shall not go behind 
the report into the details of the evidence. I shall direct myself 
mainly to certain general observations upon the whole matter, both 
before and since the contest. I shall frankly present it to the House 
as it presents itself to my judgment and conscience. And, in order 
that 1 may not be misunderstood, I repeat the original charges in 
my notice of contest, that the contestee and his partisans were en- 
gaged during the canvass in an overt conspiracy against a free vote 
and a fair count, and that they now appear here solely in that be- 
half, and in proof thereof I beg the House to follow me in the appli- 
cation of the following tests: 

By the constitution and laws of Alabama. 

By the statutes of the United States. 

By political considerations. 

By reason and common sense. 

The constitution of Alabama, I take pride in saying, is the freest, 


| the most democratic on the subject of suffrage of any State in the 


Union. It provides that all popular elections shall be by ballot ; 
that no educational or property test for suffrage or office shall ever 
be imposed; and that the Legislature shall protect the ballot by 
adequate penalties, &c. What isa ballot in the meaning of the 
Constitution? It has the same meaning in law as in the common 


| acceptation of the people. It is a piece of paper or other suitable 
| material with the name of the person or persons voted for written or 


printed thereon together with the office for which each person so 
named is intended to be chosen. (Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 


€n months ago, upon a minority of votes, the contestee | tions, 760.) 
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The evidence shows that in the election last November when the 
polls closed 13,456 ballots had been duly cast for me for Congress, 
against 12,609 ballots for the contestee for the same office. The evi- 
dence further shows that after these ballots had been duly deposited 
for me by qualified voters, in the ballot-boxes provided by law, a 
large number of them—over 500—were rejected and thrown out by 
the inspectors ‘‘ after the polls were closed and the election over.” 
The evidence further shows that this rejection of my ballots was de- 
liberately done in compliance with instructions from a secret circu- 
lar—‘“‘ Exhibit B”—addressed to partisans of the contestee at various 
points in the district, with the words, ‘‘To be shown only to very 
discreet friends,” written with pen and ink on the back thereof, and 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the Democratic district 
committee, of which the following is a copy : 

Dear Sir: As soon as the polls are closed, inform the inspectors of the election 
that the Lowe tickets with Hancock electors on them are illegal. They contain 
the figures Ist, 2d, &c., designating the district. These are marks or figures which 
are prohibited by the election laws; see acts 1878-9, page 72; and all such tickets 
should be rejected when the votes are counted, after the polls are closed. 

To be shown only to very discreet friends. 


The evidence further shows that these rejected ballots, as part 


of the election, were never 1eturned by the inspectors to their re- 
spective county seats, nor computed by the county officers in their 


veturns to the secretary of state, nor regarded by the secretary of | 


state in his certificate to the contestee in this case. It is these re- 
jected ballots, sir, with the remarkable circumstances attending 
their rejection, that I am now asking the House to consider and pass 
upon. 

(Form of rejected ballot.) 


For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
STATE AT LARGE. 
JAMES M. PICKENS. 
OLIVER 8S. BEERS. 
DISTRICT ELECTORS. 
ist District—C. C. McCALL. 
2d District—J. B. TOWNSEND. 
3d District—A. B. GRIFFIN. 
4th District—HILLIARD M. JUDGE. 
5th District-—THEODORE NUNN. 
6th District—J. B. SHIELDS. 
7th District—H. R. McCOY. 
8th District—JAMES H. COWAN. 


FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


WILLIAM M. LOWE. 


In my notice of contest I held that the construction put upon the 
statute by the contestee was an affront to law and common sense. 
The rejected ballots contain no ‘‘ marks, figures, rulings, characters, or 
emhellcheenda,” which render them obnoxious in any just and 
proper sense to the laws of Alabama. They represent no distin- 
guishing feature or device by which the secrecy of the ballot, the 
avowed object of the statute, was or could have been violated. If 
the law is really such as is set forth by the contestee in the “ yellow 
circular,” it could not be executed. It would be impracticable. It 
would defeat itself. It would prevent rather than facilitate elections 
by ballot. The contestee’s own ballots, 126, voted at the Huntsville 
box, in words and figures, to wit: ‘‘ For Representative in Forty- 
seventh Congress of the United States, eighth Congressional district, 
Joseph Wheeler,” would be technically illegal and have to be rejected. 
It would be hard indeed, sir, to frame a strictly legal ballot, a ballot 
against which no flimsy or fraudulent objection could be raised. If 
‘‘tigures” mean numerals, if ‘‘characters” mean letters, if ‘‘ marks” 
mean punctuation marks, if ‘‘rulings” mean printers’ rules, if ‘‘em- 


bellishments” mean the art of penmanship or the graces of job-work, | 
| constitution, the election laws of Alabama were the same laws that 


it would be difficult if not impossible, to write or print a ballot which 
would not technically offend against the letter of the statute. 
sir, this isnot the proper construction of the law. It is the construc- 
tion of school-boys and school-books, not of lawyers and courts. 
Never could it be said with more truth and emphasis than of such a 
construction that ‘‘ the letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” 
Provisions of constitutions are often so plain and simple as to exe- 
cute themselves. 
supply a sufficient rule by which the right given may be reasonably 





But, | 


They may be said to be self-executing when they | 
1819; that had been tested by experience; that the people had gro 
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understood and enjoyed. Whatisthe right given? To vote by bal. 
lot. Does it need any act of the Legislature to enable an elector to 
vote by ballot? No. The people of Alabama voted by ballot for 
sixty years without any such act. Would not an act of the Legis}a. 
ture providing a different manner of voting be unconstitutional and 
void? Is there any need of legislation to define the meaning of bal. 
lot? Is it not a word of common use and meaning? Can the Legis. 
lature change its character or its popular significance? No,sir; the 
right to vote and the right to vote by ballot and the right to haye 
both rights protected by law are provisions in the Alabama consti- 
tution so plain and simple as to be self-executing by their owp 
unaided and intrinsic force. 

But, sir, the law does not prohibit ballots from being so printed 
that illiterate persons shall be able, from figures, signs, or characters 
on the face of the ballot to distinguish the tickets of one party from 
another. The constitution of Alabama prohibits an educational test 
for suffrage, and the statute cannot do by indirection what is directly 
prohibited by the constitution. The statute nowhere uses the terms 
“distinguishing features or devices,” showing that it was not di- 


| rected against those things inside of the ballot which enable the 


ignorant or unlearned to know what persons or which party they are 
voting for, but only against such things on the outside of the ballot 
as might enable persons to ascertain the character and contents of 
the ballot after it is folded. Any other construction would establish 
in the statute an educational test for suffrage in the teeth of the con- 
stitution. 

If, however, under certain circumstances, special legislation may 
be desirable to provide convenient remedies for the protection and 
enjoyment of the right of suffrage; if statutory enactments are needed 
in some cases to secure or regulate its exercise so that its exact nature 
may be understood, all such legislation must be essentially protect- 
ive in character and subordinate to the constitution. It must be in 
furtherance of constitutional provisions, and must not seek in any 
way, directly or indirectly, to narrow or embarrass them. There 
can be nv honest rule to fit ‘the flexible adaptability” of election 
laws to the exigencies of a party. In election cases, sir, to be in 
doubt as to receiving a ballot is to be resolved in its favor. While 
laws in derogation of common right must be strictly construed, laws 
in favor of common right must be liberally construed, especially 
when common right is the right of the whole people in a popular 
election. The Alabama constitution will override and nullify any 
erin. which limits, restricts, impairs, or denies the right of suf- 

rage. 

The supreme court of Alabama (2 Stewart, 239) declares that 
no department of the government, nor all of them combined, have 
the power to divest an individual of his constitutional right of 
suffrage. Regulations in regard to the ballot must not have for 
their object, directly or indirectly, to abridge the constitutional 
right to vote, or unnecessarily to impede or restrain its exercise. If 
they do they must be held void. Now, sir, I submit that the acts of 
1878-79, in regard to the style of the ballot, construed as they are 
by the contestee to be mandatory and not directory merely, are un- 
constitutional and void, because they tend to limit, restrict, and em- 
barrass the right of suffrage by ballot. They say, first, that you 
shall not vote by ballot unless the ballot is written or printed on a 
certain kind of paper; second, it must have a certain shape and 
size; third, it must have no marks, characters, figures, &c., thereon. 

These are things over which the voter generally has no control. 
But under the constitution if I print or write my own ballot, I can 
print or write it on any kind of paper of any reasonable size or shape. 
I can write or print it on white or colored paper, on letter paper or 
printer’s paper, on ruled or unruled paper. I can place the name of 
the party I intend to vote with at the head of my ticket. These are 
my constitutional privileges, and as far as they are denied by the 
statute the statute is void. My ballot, under the constitution, 
could not be rejected because it is too short or too long, too narrow 
or too wide; but under the statute, as construed by partisan inspect- 
ors, I must go to the polls with a rule and a glass to take the di- 
mensions and scrutinize the character of my ballot or run the risk of 
its rejection. Allthese statutory provisions limit and restrict the right 
of suffrage; they depart from the definition of the constitution and 
seek to override the franchise conferred by it. The question recurs 
which shall control, the constitution or the statute. 


THE LAWS OF ALABAMA. 


I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the constitution of Alabama in regar¢ 
to suffrage is perhaps the freest in the Union, and I may add that the 
laws of Alabama, as construed by the contestee, are perhaps the 
most proscriptive. The laws to which I refer as not in accord with 
the constitution are the recent amendments to the old election laws 
of the State. In 1875, at the time of the adoption of the present 


had been of force in the State for sixty years. They were the simple 
and easy provisions under which our fathers held honest and fair 
elections. The Democratic party of Alabama, having defeated the 
Republicans, were then in almost undisputed power throughout the 
whole State; and these were the very laws under which ay 
regained power. What was the necessity of amending them? io 
was the use of changing laws that had existed in the State fre 
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accustomed and attached to? Why were these particular amend- 
ments intruded upon us at this particular time? Was it to enforce 
the solidity of the South? The South was already solid. Was it 
the Army at the polls? There was not a soldier in the State. 

The President had withdrawn the troops from the whole South and 
cent them two thousand miles away to our distant Indian frontier. 
sir, he had done more. He had come among us in person and pub- 
licly disavowed the — to use troops at the polls, except under the 
constitutional call of the States themselves. Representing the North 
ia his personal relations and the whole country in his official charae- 
ter, he had broken our bread and eaten oursalt. Theissues between 
the sections and the races were settled in peace. We sat down 
togetheras friends in the gateways of the South—“‘ as the days wherein 
we rested from our enemies.” There was no fear, sir, of the Army at 
the polls. Was it fear of the so-called carpet-baggers? They had 
left the State never to return ; or they had gone into business, building 
railways or factories or furnaces, or they had sought sanctuary in the 
Democratic party. As an organization they were politically as dead 
as the years before the flood. Every Southern community was in the 
full enjoyment of the absolute right of local self-government under 
recent constitutions framed by the white people themselves. 

What, then, was the matter with Alabama? Was it outside inter- 
ference? Was it government control? No, Mr. Speaker, nothing 
of the sort. It was an era of good feeling. The whole administra- 
tion in Alabama in every department was Democratic and had been 
so for more than four years. Sir, what hidden motive, then, prompt- 
ed this legislation? What secret purpose instigated these amend- 
ments? Didthe people ask forthem? No. The people were satisfied 
with the lawsas they existed. Did the pressask forthem? No. The 
press was either silent or hostile to these changes. Indeed, sir, while 
| will not say that the matter was kept hidden from the people, I do 
say that no member of the Legislature that made these amendments 
was elected upon such issue, and certainly no member could have been 
elected in North Alabama had he avowed such a purpose in advance. 
I think I know the secret design that instigated these amendments. 
In 1478~79, while the Republicans had no organization and no ticket 
in Alabama, there was a general and growing feeling among Demo- 
crats of dissatisfaction with the administration of the State govern- 
ment. 

This was especially true in the white regions of North Alabama. 
The men of the mountains showed signs of independence. They 
chafed under the party harness, and in many cases broke away from 
the petty restraint of party discipline. They voted for one inde- 
pendent candidate for Congress from North Alabama and sympa- 
thized with others in South Alabama. They had been denounced 
as usual, in the press and on the stump, but without effect. They 
could not be intimidated or silenced or driven back inte the traces. 
Something must be done or the Bourbon faction might lose office 
and perhaps be brought to justice. Every old fossil, every broken 
down political hack in the State, mounted the hustings to shout 
himself hoarse with the last resort of Bourbonism. The hysterical 
cries of radical and scalawag rang over the State. They filled the 
air with denunciations of ‘‘ renegades and deserters ;” but, sir, these 
heretofore omnipotent methods no longer produced the customary 
and desired effect. The masses in North Alabama were evidently 
in sympathy with the Independents. The old guard Democracy 
traternized with the anti-Bourbon Greenbackers. 

The people were with the movement. They could not be out-voted, 
they must therefore be out-counted. The next election must be held 
under conditions that insured success. For this purpose the old elec- 
tion laws of our honest fathers must be abolished and a new system 
(a cross between the Mississippi and South Carolina plans) must be 
substituted. The elections must be held after the polls are closed 
and the result determined, not by the voters, but by the inspectors. 
Independent opposition must be punished by suppression under the 
election laws. There must be no new party organized in the State 
under any name or for any purpose. There must be but one party 
in Alabama and all contests must be decided inside of its organiza- 
ton. There must be no mutiny against the party and no appeal to 
the people; and whoever refused to submit to this despotism must 
be denounced as a renegade in the canvass and counted out as a pub- 
lie enemy at the election. 

The Juggernaut of the party must be supreme. ‘The result must be 
ittained, not by force, but by frand; not by ballots, but by trickery, 
and through election laws framed in that behalf. Sir, the chief ele- 
ment In this conspiracy against the constitution of the State and the 
right of the people was the election law itself. The popular will was 
- (ils way to be legally and peacefully suppressed by the minority 
lh power, ; 

It is said, sir, that these laws were made with special reference to 
= black belt by the enterprising politicians of that section, as a 
: ‘orsaving machine in polities, to guarantee results regardless of 
‘he proverbial uncertainty of elections. However this may be, sir, 
! doubt if their provisions have ever been enforced in South Alabama 
with that excellence and refinement of fraud which characterizes 
their enforcement with us. The Bourbons of North Alabama are not 
rt ed to be sticklers for laws, but when a statute is framed for fraud 

“y are sufficiently law-abiding to wish it executed in that spirit. 

at, sir, are these laws, and whatdo they provide? They provide 

that the ballot, as I have said, shall be printed on plain white paper 
XILI——460 


of a certain length and breadth, without marks, figures, &c. This 
provision, if mandatory, as claimed by the contestee, makes all the 
ballots identical in color, size, design, &c., throughout the State. 
It establishes in the teeth of the constitution an educational test for 
were If it does not disfranchise the illiterate it hinders or pre- 
vents him from knowing his party ballot at the polls, and of course 
from swearing to it in the courts. If he cannot read it he is denied 
all other means of identification. It operates against the weaker 
and dependent classes ; it works of necessity against those conditions 
in polities which the so-called “ secret circular” (Exhibit D) was 
directed against. It not only fails to protect the right of suffrage 
but it facilitates the crime of ballot-box stuffing by swift and easy 
methods without danger of detection. And where all the inspectors 
are of the same party, whichis often the case, requiring neither skill 
nor experience, how is the constitutional right of suffrage protected 
by this provision ? 

They declare, for the first time in the history of the State, that 
ballots shall not be numbered. This provision alone would leave the 
right of suffrage open to almost every fraud without protection. No 
means are provided to separate the legal from the illegal ballots; no 
means by which any specific vote can be traced to any specific voter ; 
no means to purge the ballot-box, and therefore no means under any 
State process by which an election, however fraudulent, can be con- 
tested or revised in the courts. How is the constitutional right of 
suffrage protected by this provision? 

They provide that if twoor more ballots are found rolled up or 
folded together so as to induce the belief that the same was done 
with a fraudulent intent, they must be rejected, otherwise they must 
be counted. The intent of the voter is here made the sole question, 
and the inspectors are clothed with judicial power to pass upon it. 
The intent of course, whether fraudulent or otherwise, is a question 
purely of fact. But the inspectors, sir, have no means of investi- 
gating the fact. They are not allowed to know the voter casting 
the ballot or to delay the election to receive evidence of his intent. 
How is the constitutional right of suffrage protected by this provis- 
ion? The inspectors must blindly count in or blindly ‘count out” 
(for this is the mixture of bad grammar and bad faith in the statute) 
all such ballots thus found rolled up or folded together; (the provis- 
ion looking to the “count out” of votes refers of course to the oppo- 
sition.) What anopportunity for party service from partisan inspect- 
ors or other ready and willing agents, and how shamefully it has 
been utilized in our recent elections! 

If a majority of the imspectors are of the same party they may 
reject the votes of the other party while they count their own; and 
if the inspectors are all of one party no witness from the other party 
under this law need ever know it, no eye see it, no tongue disclose 
it. The criminal acti is done in the secrecy of the room where the 
ballots are canvassed; the press maintains a judicious silence, and 
the party in the courts and in Congress is relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of disclosure and the necessity of defense. This provisionmay 
help the minority in a strait, but how does it tend to protect the 
constitutional right of suffrage ? 

These enactments, to be appreciated, must be looked at, not ab- 
stractly or separately, but in the concrete, and in the light of the 
election itself. The Alabama code provides that the inspectors shall 
be taken, “if practicable,” from ‘‘opposing political parties.” In 
many instances this provision was held impracticable by the Bour- 
bon appointing power. In State elections it is often openly violated 
and in Federal elections it is evaded or ignored. At the last No- 
vember election, at eight or nine precincts in Madison County, the 
largest and wealthiest county in North Alabama, all the inspectors 
were Bourbons of a pronounced type, no Republicans or Greenbackers 
or Independent of any sort being allowed to serve in that capacity. 
I do not feel the necessity—I have neither the time nor inclination — 
to enter into the details of the lawlessness and bad faith of these 
transactions. 

But I refer the House to one notorious instance in the evidence as 
indicative of the whole. In the cultivated and conservative city 
of Huntsville, where I reside, where indeed I was born and reared, 
I was refused all representation at the election. All the inspectors, 
all the clerks, every State officer at the ballot-box was an out-and- 
out Bourbon, although a large majority of the good citizens of that 
community are politically opposed to that faction. It is true, sir, 
that an illiterate negro (a favorite device of the Bourbons) was erigi- 
nally appointed, in mockery of the Republican party, but he, feel- 
ing incompetent to discharge the duties of inspector, being unable 
to read or write, declined to serve. And the other inspectors, having 
orders to that effect, immediately filled the vacancy with a so-called 


‘‘go0d Democrat.” This was systematically done in pursnance of 


the following Democratic circular: 


IMPORTANT. 


You are specially designated as a person whose influence and ability can accom- 
plish much in the election. 
. * 


* * * e 
Second. You are earnestly requested to be at the polls before the voting com- 
mences, and if any inspectors or managers of election are absent see that a good 
Democrat takes his place. This is very important. 
* * * * 


* 7 * 


By order of the Congressional committee. 
SYKES, Chairman. 
r 


A.J. 
E. H. FOSTER, Secretary. 
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These orders, being imperative as well as “ important,” were ob- 
served in many cases with slavish fidelity. I went, sir, in this 


instance in person to the inspectors. I demanded representation for | 


myself and for my party. I quoted the familiar statute and insisted 
upon a compliance with its well-known terms. I appealed to law 
and justice. The appeal was, of course, in vain. The chairman of 
the Republican committee in like manner and under like cireum- 
stances made a similar demand for his party, and he also was denied. 
The indignity was consummated; another Bourbon was appointed to 
fill the vacancy and make the outrage unanimous. At this precinct, 
sir, the inspectors, although sworn to do me equal justice, distin- 
guished themselves by counting out 68 alleged illegal votes for me 
while counting in 125 similar tickets for thecontestee. The difference 
was, that one set of tickets had “numerals” on the side, and the 
other on the tail of the tickets. The inspectors are gentlemen of 
high standing in the party; but they evidently entertained two 
opinions about these ballots. They held them to be both legal and 
illegal—legal for Bourbons but illegal for Greenbackers. ‘‘ Figures” 
were absolutely fair in the one case, but foul, most foul, in the other. 
I would fear, sir, to mention the fact were it not confessed, lest I 
might 
Stifle in my own report 
And smell of calumny. 

The evidence shows that at Lanier’s box all the State officers were 
well-known Bourbons, and that the ballot-box in the absence of op- 
position inspectors was duly stuffed in the interest of the contestee. 
The evidence shows the fact to a moral if not to a legal certainty. 
The testimony of Hertzler, McDonnell, R. H. Lowe, McDaniel, Toney, 
Lanier, and others ought, a priori, to satisfy any honest doubt on the 
subject; but, a fortiori, while the inspectors return only 57 votes for 
me, 128 of the voters themselves voluntarily swear that they cast 
their ballots with my name upon them. Thesame thing is disclosed 
at Meridianville. All the officers were Bourbons; I had no friends 
among them; and the ballot-box was stuffed, of course, by the parti- 
sans of the contestee. 

The evidence shows how these things were done, and systemat- 
ically done, by the partisans of the contestee. They called on the 
United States marshal for deputies at the election, and then de- 
nounced him as a usurper for granting their request, and issued a 
formal proclamation ‘‘ warning” the people against his authority. 
They refused in many instances to appoint Republican or Green- 
back inspectors, but they petitioned the Federal judge far in ad- 
vance of either party for United States supervisors for themselves, 
while both before and after their appointment they railed out in the 
name of State rights against all Federal election officers as the ene- 
mies and oppressors of the people. They falsified incessantly in 
every way from the beginning to the end of the canvass, while they 
held themselves out to the people as the only friends of decency and 
truth. They mutilated or stole away the registration lists, and 
then charged a failure to register upon the opposition. They 
avowed their devotion to an honest election and a fair count while 
forging every kind of false and deceptive ballot. 

One of their inspectors, a carpenter by trade, brought his tape-line 
to the polls to measure my ballots while counting them; and another, 
being amerchant, utilized his yard-stick for the minimum discovery, 
after the election, of a score or more of my ballots, which he tri- 
umphantly declared were from one-sixteenth to one-sixty-fourth of 
an inch too long or too short. We have all heard of war to the knife, 
and knife to the hilt, but we now learn of war tothe yard-stick and 
tape-line, and in every instance it is Bourbon war under Bourbon 
legislation against ballots of the opposite party. Indeed, sir, they 
were industrious to invent and employ every cunning artifice and 
secret trick in the election, while busying themselves to conceal their 
methods, not from us only but from the more scrupulous men in their 
own ranks. And finally, when some of them are brought to the bar 
to answer for their offenses, they find many new ways of defeating 
justice. Whether as witness, party, or juror, they know how to 
avoid perjury by what we may designate as a “detour of intention,” 
a compromise with conscience, a mental reservation against the con- 
stitutionality of the law or the jurisdiction of the court. 

These offenses, sir, are more notorious and worse in fact in Madison 
County than in any part of North Alabama. They began with the 
election frauds last August and continued through the November 
elections. They filled the public mind with a cloud of suspicion and 
distrust. In many instances, I repeat, the inspectors being all of one 
party, it is a close and secret corporation. Long after the elections 
are over, no man knows who has been elected or counted in except 
the inspectors and their coconspirators. The mass of the people, 
white and black, go to the polls, cast their votes, and return to their 
homes moody and discontented with the result, without confidence 
in the officers of the law or respect for the law itself. 

That, sir, isthe lamentable state of public sentiment in my district 
to-day. It grows partly out of the notorious fact shown in the rec- 
ord of this case, that the law is violated in the appointment of in- 
spectors; which fact produces a general, almost universal, apprehen- 
sion of more or less fraud and trickery in our elections. You have 
seen that at some of the boxes they ‘‘counted out” ballots for me 
that had figures on them, and “counted in” ballots for the contestee 
that were subject to the same objection. The same men did the 
counting in and counting out. There was no conceivable pretext 





for their conduct, then or now, except a party pretext. In almost 
every instance the men who did it were Bourbons of the highest 
character and standing in church and state. Sir, it is useless to 
palliate or disguise these crimes. It is too late to deny them, Snf- 
frage-stealing is office-stealing, and office-stealing, in its very nature 
is revolutionary and treasonable. , 

But it is said, Mr. Speaker, that these laws were intended to securé 


| the secrecy of the ballot; to prevent the exposure of the will and 


consequent danger to the freedom ofthe voter. How isthis? The 
ballots have never before been technically or specifically defined in 
Alabama. They have always been numbered for over sixty years 
since we were in a territorial condition. During all that time they 
have been subject without objection to all the chances of exposure 
But now it suddenly occurs to a Bourbon caucus in Montgomery 
that the ballot is threatened with danger and needs to be made se- 
cret—secret in law, secret in fact, secret when folded by the voter 
secret when handed to the inspectors, secret when counted, secret 
when canvassed. Secret, sir, first and last, from the secret vote at 
the polls to the secret count-out at the court-house. The bold Kn- 
klux has given place to the stealthy ticket-thief, and the disguise is 
taken from the horse and rider and put upon the ballot. 

It is true, sir, that the seerecy of the ballot, if that alone was the 
object of the law, could have been and was secured as well under the 
old laws, when the ballots were numbered, as under the new laws, 
when the numbering was prohibited. Nobody in Alabama, sir, de- 
sired the ballot to be otherwise than secret. It needed especially to 
be secret from the outside inspection and inside manipulation of Bour- 
bon officials. But there was no need for these amendments to secure 
that result. If under the old law an election officer revealed a vote 
at an election he was guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine and 
imprisonment. He was sworn not to compare the ballots with the 
poll list. Every mancould fold his ballot with impunity, and no man 
without his consent could be made to disclose its contents even in a 
judicial proceeding. What, then, becomes of thispretext? Is it not 
amockery of the truth; a thin disguise to cover up an open outrage? 
Sir, it was not to secure the secrecy of the ballot but the secrecy of 
the frand; the secrecy of the means by which the ballot was to be 
rejected. 

The amendment to section 276 of the code, acts 187879, provides 
that ‘one of the inspectors must receive the ballot folded from the 
voter and the same must be passed to each of the inspectors, and then, 
without being opened or examined, must be deposited in the proper 
ballot-box.” This provision is subject perhaps to two constructions: 
it either gives opportunity to each inspector to change the ballot 
and substitute another in its place, or it means that each inspector 
shall have an opportunity to pass upon the legality of the ballot be- 
fore it is put into the box. If it means an opportunity for fraud, no 
honest court will execute it. But every court must presume the fair 
intention of the Legislature and give the act a reasonable interpre- 
tation. With such fair presumption and such reasonable interpreta- 
tion, Congress must come to but one conclusion, that the Legisla- 
ture merely intended to have each inspector to pass upon the ballot 
before it is putinto the box; and afterit is thus pa upon and put 
into the box, it cannot be recalled, it cannot be rejected, it must be 
counted as cast. This view is in accordance with the constitution ; 
it tends to protect the ballot and to preserve the rights of the people. 

If we now take the next amendment on the count-out it makes our 
position perfectly plain—An act to amend section 286 of the code. In 
counting out, the returning officer or any one of the inspectors must 
take the ballots one by one from the box in which they have been 
deposited, at the same time reading.aloud the names of the persons 
written or printed thereon and the office for which such persons were 
voted for. They must separately keep a calculation of the number 
of votes each person receives,” &¢c. What is the authority conferred 
by this statute? Is it to count the ballots, keep a list of the votes 
each person receives, and reject the ballots which are found rolled 
up or folded together so as to induce the belief of fraud? The stat- 
ute is plain that all the ballots must be taken from the box and 
counted, except such as are rolled up or folded together. Where do 
the inspectors get authority from this law to count or reject ballots 
after the polls are closed? They have only the power conferred by 
the statute. They must follow its language and obey its mandates. 
The language is, ‘‘ the inspectors must take the ballots one by one 
from the box, at the same time reading aloud the names of the per- 
sons written or printed thereon. They must separately keep a cal- 
culation of the votes each person receives.” } 

Now, sir, when a ballot is taken from the box, what right have 
the inspectors to fail or refuse to read aloud the names of the persons 
written or printed thereon? Are they to obey the law orthe so-called 
yellow circular? What right have the inspectors to reject or count 
out a ballot from the calculation which the law requires them to 
keep? Are they sworn to observe the law, or are they bound to fol- 
low the dictation of the chairman and secretary of a partisan exect- 
tive committee? Sir, nowhere in any law, nowhere in any decision 
of the courts, nowhere except in the ‘yellow circular” itself, a 
authority be found for the inspectors to ‘‘ count out” votes “ after the 
polls are closed and the election over.” Construing the statute on 
style and the statute on the count, according to the liberal — 
tion given in such cases by the courts, we are forced to the cone : 
sion that illegal ballots, unless made illegal by being rolled up 











folded together, must be refused before they are placed in the box, 
and not, except in the case above stated, rejected afterward. The 
fiures, marks, rulings, characters, &c., on the ballot must be such 
as would enable the inspector to distinguish and reject the ballot 
before it goes into the box. 

To show, sir, that the so-called “yellow circular” issued by the 
chairman and secretary of the Bourbon executive committee did not 
rightly construe the statute when it instructed the inspectors to re- 
ject the “ Lowe ballots with Hancock electors” as illegal “ when the 
‘Votes are counted and the polls are closed,” I beg leave to submit the 
following amendment, passed by the Alabama Legislature since the 
rejection of my ballots, as above stated, in the last November elec- 
tion. The following is a copy: 

(H. B. 208.] 


An Act to amend an act to amend section 274 of code. 

SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Alabama, That section 1 of 
an act to amend section 274 of the code of Alabama, approved February 12, 1879, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended, so as to read as follows: 

sec. 265. The ballot must be a plain piece of white paper, without any figures, 
marks, rulings, characters, or embellishments thereon, not less than two and one 
ha inches nor more than three inches in width, and not less than five nor more 
than ten inches in length, on which must be written or printed, or partly written 
and partly printed, only the names of the persons for whom the elector intends to 
yote, and must designate the office for which each person so named is intended by 
him to be chosen; and any ballot otherwise than described is illegal, and must be 
rejected. Provided, That no ballot shall be rejected as illegal by reason of the 
abbreviation of the names of the persons voted for, nor by the use of numerals 
as abbreviations, nor by reasons of the erasure of one or more names, and the 
insertion of other names, if what is meant by ballot appear from its face, nor shall 
any ballot be rejected as illegal by reason of its non-conformity to the prescribed 
dimensions if it reasonably appear that the elector had no intent to violate the 
statute. 

Approved March 1, 1881. 

This amendment, passed immediately after the election in which 
these notorious abuses had occurred, and with a view doubtless to 
their correction, may be taken as in the nature of a legislative con- 
struction of the statute. It was no doubt so intended by the Legis- 
lature. It declaresinsomany words that ‘no ballot shall be rejected 
as illegal by reason of the abbreviation of the names of the persons 
voted for, nor by the use of numerals as abbreviations,” &c. The 
qualifying phrases that “if what is meant by the ballot appear from 
its face,” and ‘‘ if it reasonably appear that the elector had no intent 
to violate the statute,” are most timely and significant. They tend 
to show that the Alabama Legislature has not altogether abandoned 
the eld idea that the ballot was made for the voter and not the voter 
for the ballot; that however irregular in form and technically illegal 
in fact any specific ballot may be, yet if it is honestly cast by a duly- 
qualified voter and is reasonably clear and intelligible it ought not 
to be rejected ; that the victory or defeat of a person or of a party by 
such means is not to be compared to the calamity involved in the 
denial to any considerable part of the community of the free and 
fair enjoyment of the right of suffrage. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES. 


And this brings me, sir, to the consideration of the broad and lib- 
eral statutes of the United States. They provide (section 2012, 2d 
edition, 1878) that at every election of att in Congress 
the United States circuit judge living in the judicial circuit embrac- 
ing the Congressional district shall appoint for each voting place in 
the district two supervisors of elections, ‘‘ who shall be of different 
political parties and able to read and write the English language.” 
These supervisors are authorized to attend at all times and places 
fixed for registering voters and holding elections, to challenge any 
vote when they see fit and to be present wherever the ballot-boxes 
are kept from the opening of the polls until every vote has been cast, 
and to personally inspect and scrutinize the manner in which the 
voting is done and the method in which the poll books, check books, 
registry, and tallies are kept under Federal and State laws. 

At the November election in my district the circuit judge, (Hon. 
William B. Woods,) by virtue of the authority conferred in this sec- 
tion, appointed these supervisors, and in every instance a well- 
known Democrat of the highest standing was named as one of the 
supervisors; and where from any cause a vacancy occurred it was 
tilled by the appointment of another member of the same party to 
which it had been originally assigned. The evil example of the con- 
testee and his partisans as to State inspectors was not retaliated 
upon them as to supervisors; on the contrary, when a Democratic 
vacancy was reported it was never filled by appointing a Republican 
ora National in his place, but always filled with a Democrat. Every- 
thing in the election done in the name or by authority of the United 
States was fairly and impartially done, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the statute. 

Sir, I dwell on this fact because there has been an attempt in cer- 
tain quarters to create distrust and prejudice against these oflicials, 
and because the greatest abuses and corruptions in our local elections 
have arisen out of the fraudulent appointment of local election ofli- 
cers, and because there was not wanting a spirit of resentment among 
iy own friends to suggest some retaliation in kind upon the guilty 
Bourbons of my district. It was a natural and humane spirit, but I 
am glad to say it did not control in any respect whatever; on the 
contrary, it was promptly and emphatically repressed. Under the 
provisions, sir, requiring the supervisors to be of ‘‘ different political 
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parties,” it would have been a technical compliance with the statute 
if a Republican and National, being of ‘different political parties,” 
had been appointed in every instance, and if, therefore, in every in- 
stance a Democrat had been purposely omitted. But inasmuch as 
the Republicans had no candidate for Congress in that election and 
were uae with the Nationals, it would not have been a com- 
pliance with the intent of the statute. It would have sacrificed 
the spirit to the letter of the law. It would have been to follow 
in this respect the bad example of Bourbonism; to keep the statute 
to the ear perhaps and break it to the hope; to degrade the high 
character of the Federal judiciary to the low standard of partisan 
courts and inspectors, set up by the contestee and his friends. In a 
word it would have been to turn an agency of the law, wisely in- 
tended for fairness and impartiality in elections, into an instrument 
of injustice and wrong. But 1am glad to repeat, sir, that neither 
the evil example set by the Bourbons nor the spirit of retaliation 
evinced by some of my iriends could move any of the Federal officials 
from their duty. In every instance the supervisors were fairly ap- 
pointed not only from ‘“ different parties” under the Federal law 
but from ‘‘opposing political parties” under the State statute; and 
in every instance, so far as the evidence shows, they exercised their 

reat powers in an impartial and judicious manner and always in 
favor of a fair election and an honest count. 

The supervisors in the exercise of their powers have duly made 
their returns according to the statute, and copies of these returns 
are in the evidence before us. They set forth in full and without 
doubt the whole number and character of the rejected ballots and 
the reasons alleged at the time for their rejection. In every instance 
when they were allowed to do so they have preserved the identical 
ballots, and in some instances made them exhibits in their returns, 
and the evidence shows that in some instances the House isindebted 
to these supervisors not only for preserving these ballots but for 
preserving the proof that any ballots whatever were rejected. We 
have these ballots, sir, now in evidence before the House. What 
were they brought here fori? Why was all this machinery of elec- 
tions, this parade of supervisors, chief supervisors, marshals, and 
deputy marshals put in the statutes and employed by the Govern- 
ment? Why was this contest authorized in regard to these ballots? 
Why was this evidence allowed, indeed required, to be taken, if not 
to prevent their suppression, to keep them as evidence that they 
_— form a part at least of the basis of your judgment ? 

will not pause, Mr. Speaker, to discuss the constitutionality of 
these provisions. In that matter I can safely trust the lawyers of 
the House, if not indeed every member of it. The Constitution, 
article 1, section 4, declares that the Congress may “ make or alter” 
State regulations in regard to the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing Congressional elections. The Revised Statutes, sections 25 and 
27, provide for the time and manner of holding these elections in 
every State. The time shall be the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November biennially. The manner shall be by written or printed 
ballots. And Congress as well as the Supreme Court have always 
held that these provisions are fully within the grantof power. The 
statute provides that I am entitled to every ballot cast for me ‘‘ what- 
ever may be the indorsement thereon.” Every power given to Con- 
gress is supreme; State legislation to the contrary is void. Any 
construction of the State law that produces a conflict should if pos- 
sible be avoided, but when conflict exists, the State law to that ex- 
tent is invalid. Congress requires only a written or printed ballot. 

If the Alabama Legislature has required more, such requirement 
is altered by Congress, for Congress declares that every “ written 
or printed ballot must be received, canvassed, and counted.” The 
statutes on this subject are construed, of course, in pari materia. In 
section 2018 we read that the supervisors shall ‘‘ personally count 
and canvass each ballot ;” and section 27, defining the kinds of bal- 
lots to be counted and canvassed, says merely that they must be 
‘‘ written or printed ballots.” If the Alabama statute means to say 
that a Congressional ballot is illegal because it contains figures or 
numerals on its fare, it conflicts with the letter or spirit of the Fed- 
eral statute, which provides that each candidate “shall have the 
benefit of every vote for him cast, * * * whatever may be the 
indorsement thereon.” If the local statute is tu prevail over the 
laws of the United States the constitutional provision is reversed ; 
it is Congress that provides regulations for the election of its mem- 
bers, and it is the State Legislature that can alter them. 

What, then, sir, if we must vote by ballot—what are these rejected 
tickets? They are plain, intelligible votes; they reveal the will; 
they express on their face the purpose of the elector. They are bal- 
lots in the meaning of the public jurists and the common people. 
Sir, are they not ballots in the meaning of the statutes of the United 
States? There is one plain and universal rule of judicial construc- 
tion, that when a statute uses a word which has a fixed and definite 
meaning among the people, it will be held that the Legislature uses 
the word in its popular significance. Chief-Justice Marshall, render- 
ing the opinion of the court in the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, declares that the Constitution being one of enumeration and 
not of definition, it is necessary to settle the meaning of words used 
in order to ascertain the extent of powers conferred. In law as in 
common sense, a ballot is a piece of paper with the name of the per- 
son and office to be voted for written or printed thereon. If, there- 
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fore, it is my duty to vote by ballot, it issurely my correlative right 
to have that ballot received and counted. 

The provisions of the national election law which I have quoted 
were examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, in Ex 
parte Siebold, 10 Otto, 100 United States, 371. The counsel for Sie- 
bold did not deny that Congress could assume the entire regulation 
of the election of Representatives; but they contended that it had 
no constitutional power to make partial regulations intended to be 
carried out in conjunction with the regulations made by the States. 
In holding that these laws were constitutional, the court said, at 
page 383, “It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is 
the contrary of that assumed by the counsel for the petitioners.” 
After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations it is 
added, “the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations.” Make or alter. What is the plain meaning of such 
words? There is no declaration that the regulations shall be made 
either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Congress. If 
Congress does not interfere of course they may be made wholly by 
the States; but if Congress chooses to interfere there is nothing in 
the words to prevent its doing so, either wholly or partially. On 
the contrary, the necessary implication is that they may do either. 
It may either make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only 
alters, leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general organ- 
ization of the polls to the State, there results a necessary co-opera- 
tion of the two governments in regulating the subject. But no re- 
pugnance in the system of regulations can arise thence, for the power 
of Congress, over the subject is paramount. It may be exercised as 
and when Congress sees fit to exercise it. When exercised, the ac- 
tion of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts with the regula- 
tions of the State, necessarily supersedes them. This is implied in 
the power to “make or alter.” 

The objection so often repeated, that such an application of Con- 
gressional regulations to those previously made by a State would 
produce a clashing of jurisdiction and the conflict of rules, loses 
sight of the fact that the regulations made by Congress are para- 
mount to those made by the State Legislature; and if they conflict 
therewith the latter, so far as the conflict extends, cease to be oper- 
ative. Congress in the exercise of this power has legislated upon 
the subject. The statute referred to (section 27) declares that all 
votes for resentative in Congress must be by written or printed 
ballot. If under the Constitution Congress has jurisdiction of the 
subject, if Congress has exercised that jurisdiction by acts of legis- 
lation, where is the power in any State that can override that legis- 
lation or add to or take from it? (Houston vs. Moore, 5 Wheaton, 
543, 544; Sturgiss vs. Crowningshield, 5 Wheaton, 122.) 

How can a State define the word ballot for Congress? The right 
of Congress, or any other legislative body, to legislate on a given 
subject carries with it, necessarily, the right to define and interpret 
the meaning of its own legislation. And while this is and must be 
so in the nature of things, we find the power expressly recognized in 
the right of Congress, ultimately and exclusively, to judge of the 
election, return, and qualifications of its own members. The grant 
of a power to Congress is a denial of that power to the States. Con- 
gress under the Constitution is the exclusive judge not only of the 
“qualifications” but of the “returns” of members. The purpose of 
the statute referred to is, to my mind, clear and unmistakable: 

To the end that each candidate for Congress may obtain the benefit of every 
vote for him cast the supervisors must personally scrutinize, count, and canvass 
each ballot, whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot, and wherever or in 
whatever box it may be found. 

I ask the House, especially the lawyers of the House, to construe 
this language in connection with the Constitution and laws on the 
subject. I wish to know the meaning and purpose of the provision 
“ whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot.” I wish to know 
what force these words may have when construed in connection not 
only with section 27 of the Revised Statutes but with the general 
powers of Congress on the subject. The Constitution of the United 
States (fourteenth amendment) declares that when the right to vote 
is denied to any male inhabitant of a State or in any way abridged 
except for crime, such denial or abridgment shall be visited upon 
the State by reducing pro tanto its basis of representation. The con- 
stitution of Alabama answers this requirement with universal man- 
hood suffrage. And the Alabama bill of rights, going further than 
any organic law in ancient or modern times, declares that no edu- 
cational or property qualification for suffrage or for office shall ever 
exist in that State. These broad and liberal provisions in behalf of 
suffrage, and may I not say in behalf of freedom? are met here by 
the base conditions of a campaign document and denied by the sub- 
terfuges and trickeries of the so-called yellow circular. 

Upon such pleadings we now join issue and put ourselves, as they 
say in law, upon the country. I have done so with the utmost con- 
fidence. Standing firm upon the law and the testimony, I invite the 
decision. I l to the judgment, I invoke the conscience of the 
House. Sir, ve never faltered in this behalf. In the very hour 
when the “court-out” was consummated, at the moment when this 
outrage was temporarily triumphant, I denounced its legality, and 
in your name { defied its power. Before ten thousand of the indig- 
nant freemen of my district, assembled for that purpose, I then sum- 
moned the coutestee and his coconspirators to judgment here. I 
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I said then, as I say now, that ‘I know not whether, under Bour 
bon rule, I am a free or a disfranchised citizen of my native State, 
but I am proud and secure in the fact that I am a citizen of the 
United States. The flag of our fathers floats over this great popular 
assemblage and blesses us all with its beneficence and power. Woe 
were Democrats, Republicans, Independents, or Greenbackers yester- 
day, but rie be of good cheer, thank God we are American 
citizens. The Constitution and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of the land, the follies of the canvass and the frands of 
the count-out to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, having shown by the constitution and 
laws of Alabama and by the statutes of the United States my right 
as I understand it, to a seat in this body, I beg leave to submit in 
that behalf some further considerations of a purely political char- 
acter. I am well aware, sir, that considerations of this sort haye 
little to do with the proper business of this contest. I understand 
how foreign they are to the high, impartial judgment you are called 
upon to pronounce. I appreciate the bad taste and worse logic in. 
volved in their introduction here. But the contestee, first in his an- 
swer and last in his brief, has seen fit to intrude them upon the House 
and the country. I find them already spread out before you in the 
record of the case. 

The contestee brought them here and made himself responsible to 
public sentiment not only for the illogical and impertinent charac- 
ter of the issue but for whatever abuse of parliamentary rivilege 
may be provoked by the discussion. Sir, in whatever reply it may 
be necessary for me to make I shall try to keep myself within the 
rules. Whatever departure I am forced to make in search of the 
contestee, I beg the House not to visit itupon my defense but upon 
his attack. The contestee is solely responsible for introducing these 
matters into this debate. They are the burden of his answer to my 
notice of contest and are repeated and amplified in his several mo- 
tions before the committee, He seems to argue that if his conduct 
and opinions are more in accord with the majority of the House than 
mine, it goes to my discomfiture in this contest. 

If that be true, sir, I have yet to learn or unlearn much as to the 
character of our institutions. I have yet to discover that the title 
to a seat in this body depends not upon the choice of the people at 
the polls but upon the relative strength of party majorities in the 
House. What, sir, is this a question of party? Is this a mere mat- 
ter of numbers, or is it a grave issue of law and fact, appealing to the 
judgment and conscience of members? Did the people elect one of 
us, or is the election yet to be had in this House, to be decided by 
partisan appeals and political considerations? Sir, the question is 
not who shall receive the most favor in this House but who has 
received the majority of votes from the people. 

Nevertheless, sir, I do not shrink from this assault, however im- 
proper and unwarranted. I meet it with confidence, I repel it with 
scorn. I challenge comparison between my character, conduct, and 
opinions, and those of the contestee throughout this whole business. 
Political considerations, indeed! I am a better Democrat than he, 
because I stand by the principles rather than the machine of the 
party. I ama better Southern man than he, because I hold that a 
man can be a good Southerner without being a bad American; be- 
cause I find no foes, I invite no jealousies, for my people. I involve 
them in no false and foolish warfare upon other sections of the Union 
or the general interests of the country. 

Sir, I affect no special sentiment on this subject. I look upon the 
Union with a practical sense of self-interest. But, sir, while I pro- 
fess no special sentiment on the subject I do declare that in my opinion 
the Southern man, the ex-confederate, serves the South best, most 
honorably, and most truly who makes her opinions and interest not 
the shuttlecock and battledoor of sectional politics but seeks to 
place them in high and harmonious accord with the sentiments and 
interests of the whole country. 

But to return, Mr. Speaker. What are the political considerations 
which are said to be involved in this contest? In the contestee’s can- 
vass they are one thing, in his contest they are another. In the first 
he ae the Greenbackers with being Radicals and scalawags, 
and in the last with being communists and repudiators. What de- 
cency, what force, what moral power, lies behind these accusations, | 
am unable to ascertain. He organized his race in the outset upon 4 
basis of calumny and detraction, of imputation of motives, and assault 
upon character. He made the canvass upon one batch of slander- 
ous epithets, and he makes the contest upon another. In the cam- 
paign document signed “ Joseph Wheeler” which I hold in my hand, 
and which can be found on page 58 of the record, I am denounced in 
the most dramatic manner because I chanced to sit in this House 02 
the left of the Speaker. In the best phraseology of Bourbonism, he 
charges this sinister fact upon me; and like Mr. Sapsea, the auction- 
eer, he is as “tragic in the sale of a ribbon as of a Raphael.” He 
says, “You chose aseat in Congresson the Radical side of the House 
where your forty nearest associates were thirty-eight Radicals, and 
mostly, if not ali, hard-money, high-tariff Radicals, and,” what is still 
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more terrible to relate, ‘two Southern scalawags,” (meaning Forpof 
Missouri and ussell of North Carolina, ) “‘ men despised,” he under- 
takes to say, “by the Southern people who live in their district.” 
(Record 71.) And 


bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


“Tn every case,” he says, I “ worked and voted with the solid Radi- 
cal against the solid Democratic party ;” that I ‘ worked and voted 
with Radicals to keep the soldiers at the polls to control elections,” 
(record, 72;) that I * worked and voted with the solid Radical party 
against the solid Democratic party, in the Hull-Bisbee contest, in a 
foul conspiracy to put the Radicals in power in Congress,” (record, 
page 71;) that I am ‘‘shown by the records of Congress to have ex- 
ceeded any Radical in advocating Radical measures and measures for 
the oppression of the Southern people ;” that ‘‘ Garfield, CoNGER, 
Hiscock, FRYE, and all other Radical haters of the Southern people 
seemed for a time to have a satiation of their hate and a willingness 
to cease for a moment their oppression, but Colonel Lowe had no 
such seruples,” (record, 68;) and, to cap the climax of weakness and 
folly, that when I “in any way questioned the correctness and accu- 
racy of these terrible charges, he himself has placed the book before 
me and compelled me to admit them.” 

I do not of course, Mr. Speaker, intend to take up the time of the 
House in reply to such drivel, such reckless and absurd misrepresen- 
tations. Sir, it is the largest collection of small fallacies ever of- 
fered to the American public. Everybody knows, every member of 
the last House and every intelligent reader of the current literature 
of the country knows, that I voted with the Democrats when they 
were right and voted against them when they were wrong. And if 
during the famous extra session they were so seldom the one way 
and so often the other ; if, with the best intentions in the world, I 
had little or no opportunity vo make a record in their behalf, I am 
rather to be sympathized with than censured. I was elected, sir, 
and re-elected as an anti-Bourbon, the best and truest of Democrats, 
by the best and truest of Democratic constituencies, and it is a cal- 
umny upon me and upon my district to intimate the contrary. 

But, sir, not only are these charges devoid of every essential ele- 
nent of truth but it is apparent that the contestee himself, if he 
ever believed, no longer believes them. He has ceased to urge them 
upon the consideration of the House. They cut no figure in his 
answer or in his brief; although everything in the election, they are 
nothing in the contest. Why is this? Whatchange has come over 
the spirit of his dreams? Why does he no longer warn the House 
as he warned the people against the man who ‘‘ exceeded any Radi- 
cal in advocating Radical measures and measures for the oppression 
of the Southern people?” Where is the army at the polls to control 
elections? 

What has become of the Hull-Bisbee conspiracy to radicalize the 
House? Where are the United States marshals, arresting and out- 
raging the people? Where, sir, where are these mighty issues? 
They have passed away like the baseless fabric of a vision, to leave 
not a rack behind. The contestee has been here in my seat for 
nearly six months and has done nothing to save us from these 
wrongs; nothing toward abolishing the Army at the polls; nothing 
toward deradicalizing the House; nothing toward restraining United 
States marshals from arresting and oppressing Southern people. 
He has done nothing even toward repealing ‘‘ the tax on the farmer’s 
leaf tobacco and on brandy made from apples and peaches.” 

But I would have you observe, Mr. Speaker, that while the con- 
testee abandons his charges he does not forego his purpose. He 
still seeks my office. He still contends that I must not be allowed 
a seat in this House, or any of the rights conferred on me by the peo- 
ple; not, indeed, because I might sit on the left of the Speaker 
anong “ Radical sinners” and ‘‘Greenback scalawags;” not because 
I might vote and work with the solid Radical and against the solid 
Democratic party, but upon other and far different considerations. 
In the canvass I was a hard-money Radical of the deepest dye, but 
now lam a communistic Greenbacker of the worst description. I 
Was then a friend, I am now the enemy, of banks and corporations. 
What has the accidental majority in this House to do with this 
sudden change of front? Is it aconfession? Did the contestee ap- 
peal to Bourbon passions in Alabama? And does he appeal to Re- 
publican prejudices here? But, sir, I forbear. I know that the line 
oi remark indulged in by the contestee against his political oppo- 
ents has a bitter flavor and a rather depressing effect upon the 
spirits. I refrain from enlarging upon the subject. But, sir, when 
We turn to what the contestee has to say of himself, we feel, I am 
‘ue, a Corresponding exaltation. We come from the shadow into 
the sunshine; from bitterness and abuse into flattery and adulation. 
the following campaign circular, written, 1 believe, by the contestee 
himself, is the document in question. It shows that the contestee is 
as good at buncombe as at billingsgate; as happy in praising him- 
self as in calumniating others. 

A take it, sir, that this document was written by the contestee 
Limself; first, because it sounds like him; second, because it bears 
luternal evidence of other work known to be his; third, because he 
said the same things in very much the same way in other documents 
inder his own signature during the canvass; and further and finally, 
because he is the only man in the district, or in the world, perhaps, 
t I Joseph 





iat ever entertained the very exalted opinion of ‘Genera 


Wheeler” expressed:in this document. Itis a work of art, a triumph 
of the esthetic. It iscommonly called the ‘‘ Masonic circular.” It is 
looked upon by us in Alabama as a political comedy, the farce of our 
canvass. The following is an original copy: 


GEN. JOS. WHEELER. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE AND PRESS SAY OF HIM. 
He is Active, Vigilant, and Enterprising. 

He is a good Mason, a Knight of Honor. 

He is the friend of the people. 

He was a brave soldier. He was loved by his soldiers. 

He a on the same blanket with his soldiers. He ate the same food. 

He endured the same hardships. He wore the same clothing. 

He always led them in the very front of battle. 

He a to lead where any dared to follow. 

He was loved and admired by such men as Generals Lee, Johnston, Bragg, Hood, 
and Beauregard. 

Such men as Sherman, Buell, Rosecrans, and Grant admired his skill and gal- 
Jantry. 

He has a t national reputation. 

Hancock loves him and has thanked him for his work in securing his nomination. 

Hancock will help General Wheeler to get us good laws which will make the 
South prosper. 

With Hancock's aid and the aid of a Democratic Congress General Wheeler will 
procure the passage of laws to give us financial relief. 

General Wheeler will repeal al] laws which oppress our peoph. 

He will have laws repealed which tax a farmer on his leaf tobacco or on brandy 
made from apples and peaches. 

He will restore the South to prosperity. 

Let every man who wants the South to prosper vote and work for General 
Wheeler. 

His character cannot be assailed. 

His honor, and reputation, and record is spotless and perfect. 


And this, forsooth, is what is said of contestee by the “ people and 
the press.” The press, indeed! It is true, sir, that God in his mys- 
terious providence has appointed with féw exceptions a lot of asses 
to edit the Bourbon newspapers in my district. But I must say in 
justice even to them, that this curiosity of literature excels any- 
thing in that line they have ever been able toinvent. Did anybody 
ever hear the like of it? ‘‘He is a good Mason,” but he drags the 
sacred name of this ancient and noble charity and the very mystery 
of their obligations into the mud and mire of partisan politics. ‘‘ He is 
a Knightof fionor,” (an insurance company, and a very worthy one, ) 
but, not satisfied with his knightly dividends, he seeks further invest- 
ments in political futures. 

Thrifty little man! Well might Edmund Burke exclaim, “ Alas! 
the age of chivalry is gone.” That of economists and calculators 
has succeeded, and the glory not only of Europe but of the eighth 
district of Alabama is extinguished forever. ‘ He always led them 
in the very front of battle.” ‘ He dared to lead where any dared to 
follow.” Mr. Speaker, in these piping times of peace it becomes a 
citizen to be circumspect in order to be safe in talking about such a 
leading and warlike character. But I may be allowed to suggest 
that in the last canvass in my district “‘ he dared to lead” where a 
large majority of the voters dared not or cared not to follow ; his cam- 
paign seemed to look rather to Detroit than to Washington, and to 
indicate the penitentiary rather than Congress, as its objective point. 

But ‘‘ Hancock loves him, and has thanked him for his work in 
securing hisnomination.” Whocandoubt it? (Hancock at the head 
and the contestee at the tail.) But, lest any man may doubt it, he 
repeats the same thing over and over again in other and different 
circulars. Indeed, sir, in an open letter to me from Jackson County, 
(record, 80-81,) published by thousands during the campaign, he re- 
iterates these statements, and in language so similar to the ‘* Masonic 
circular” that it confirms us not only as to the fact itself but as to 
the common authorship of both of these rare productions. He says 
‘‘T worked so hard for the nomination of General Hancock that I 
have received letters from General Hancock and also from his friends 
thanking me for my great services in securing his nomination,” &c. 
He does not tell us where these great services were rendered, nor 
what has become of these apochryphal letters. 

Not only Greenbackers but Democrats have doubted if the hero 
of Gettysburgh ever heard of the little gentleman from Alabama, 
the political manikin who sought thus to hang on his skirts in the 
last canvass. It was charitably hoped, indeed, even by the opposi- 
tion, that Hancock never did. It would only have added the sting 
of satire to the fact of defeat and annoyed the hero without helping 
the manikin. But “with Hancock’s aid and the aid of a Demo- 
cratic Congress General Wheeler will give us financial relief. He will 
repeal all laws which oppress our people. He will have all laws 
repealed that tax the farmer on leaf tobacco or on brandy made 
from apples and peaches,” &c. In the letter referred to above, 
known as the “‘ Jackson County letter,” he renews these pledges. He 
assures us ‘‘I will have the tax removed from leaf-tobacco and from 
brandy made from peaches and apples, and I will do all that can be 
done to bring us prosperity. I will prevent the marshals and their 
deputies from arresting and oppressing our people. I will have the 
Muscle Shoals Canal promptly completed,” &c. (Record, 81.) These 
promises are generous, the language identical, and the climax con- 
clusive— 

A fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric which the learned call rigmarole. 

General Wheeler will do all these things and more if the *‘ count- 
out” succeeds and the inspectors aided by his ‘very discreet 
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friends” shall send him to Congress. 
the mystic sheep-skin on his back and the secret circular in his 
pocket he will ride the greasy goat from the ante-chamber at Wheel- 
er’s Station to the inner temple at Washington. He is a “ Knight 
of Honor,” but his knighthood does not hinder him from seizing by 
fraud and holding by false pretense, not the dignities and honors, 
forsooth, but the fees and perquisites of another man’s office. 

Indeed, sir, the Bourbons are a law unto themselves; and it is a 
peculiar law of theirown making and construing. By Bourbon, Mr. 
Speaker, permit me to explain, that I do not wish to be understood 
as referring to the great body of the Democratic party. I distinctly 
disclaim it. The Democratic masses in my section are the salt of the 
earth, and it will be a dark day for the South when that salt shall 
have wholly lost its savor. Indeed, sir, I mean to exclude the com- 
mon people, who are always comparatively honest, from inculpation 
with their Bourbon leaders. Misled they may be as they have been, 
but never deliberately dishonest. 

The term Bourbon, moreover, as commonly used in the South, has 
no historical reference to that faithful party in France which clung 
to the Lilies, except perhaps in their common hostility to popular 
government and democratic institutions. The Bourbons of France 
were said ‘‘never to forget and never to learn anything;” but the 
Bourbons of the South, the average Alabama Bourbon, is eager to 
learn anything that will put him in power and prompt to forget any- 
thing that will put him out. If there are “‘ ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain” that the average Bourbon has not learned the 
devil never taught it tothe children of men. The Southern Bourbon 
is an organized appetite. His idea of politics is patronage ; his sole 
conception of party is an organization which acquires and distributes 
the offices. The Bourbons, as Horace Greeley said of the carpet-bag- 
gers, whether many or few, ‘‘ are a mournful fact.” They are in one 
sense the Jesuits of the South, and I mean no disrespect to that vener- 
able order. I speak of them as described in the Provincial Letters. The 





Jesuits, we are told, propagate doctrines that sap the foundations of 


religion; the Bourbons indulge in practices that corrupt the foun- 
tains of politics. ‘The former, as churchmen, said Boileau, “lengthen 
the Creed and shorten the Decalogue.” The latter, as partisans, mag- 
nify the organization and ignore the principles. They both teach 
that opponents in politics and heretics in religion have no rights 
that Christians and patriots are bound to respect; they both incul- 
cate the doctrine that the end sanctities the means, and that any 
agency, fair or foul, legal or illegal, that makes for the good of their 
order or their party is just and right. 

Indeed, sir, in my personal intercourse with them I have not in- 
frequently heard such sentiments openly avowed by men of charac- 
ter and standing in their party; that whatever is needed to keep 
virtue and intelligence in office, (meaning themselves,) or to keep 
ignorance and vice out of office, (meaning the opposition, )is right in 
fact and good in ethics. 

In support of this system of casuistry they favor, if need be, the 
organization of all the forces of society, the church, and the State, 
with a syndicate of liars in the press, and a symposium of thieves at 
the ballot-box! 

Sir, I repeat that the Bourbons are a law unto themselves. The 
contestee is a notablecase in point. In order to keep without scruple 
what he has acquired without law he invents from his own true in- 


The old fish-wife phrases of “radical and scalawag” must give way 
to the fresher flings of ‘‘communist and repudiator.” He must suit 
his calumnies to the circumstances of his case. It was well enough 
in the election to charge us with trying to divide the Democracy in 
order to serve the Republicans, but in the contest it is necessary to 
place me in a different light; it is necessary to represent me not as 
dividing one party or faction to please another, not as seeking divis- 
ions in politics at all, but as a communist, seeking a division of prop- 
erty—a violent and unlawful division. 

Indeed, sir, the contestee in his answer distinctly and solemnly 
avers that (record, page 20) I “taught the doctrine of the Com- 
mune [whatever that is] in flagrant form,” &c., and that to such 


an extent were communistic doctrines advocated by me that many | 
of my followers now insist, since the election, upon a general division | 


of property. Iam aware, sir, of the necessity of parties in our Goy- 
ernment, of party organization, and party spirit. They are well 
enough in their place, but they should not teach us to disregard all 
truth and propriety. They should not ignore every principle of right 
and justice. 
open, palpable.” 
It is the first time in the history of the State that, under the foul 
influence of party spirit, such strange and injurious charges have 
been cast upon any portion of the citizens of Alabama as that my “ fol- 
lowers insist upon a general division of property.” 
or anything like them were made against me in the canvass, even 


These misrepresentations are “ gross as a mountain, | 


| 
| 
| 
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He is a good Mason, and with | ized these statements as far as they were personal to myself, and I 


have nothing to add to or take from that deposition. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I scout the idea that my personal opinions 
or political conduct, whether good or bad, have anything to do with 
the merits of the contest, I am unwilling to appear by evasion or 
silence to shrink from the attempt to hold me responsible on that 
account. I never uttered or entertained an agrarian or communistic 
sentiment in my life. I never flaunted the communistic red flag or 
wore the Bourbon red shirt; nor did I ever belong, like the contestee 
to a secret political club in Alabama or elsewhere, that proposed to 
do either. (Record, page 50.) But I will not abate here and now 
one jot or tittle of the financial or economic views expressed by me 
before the people of my district. Elected, sir, to represent those 
opinions, held by the honest yeomanry of my district, I have no 
moral right to my seat, nor would I hold it for a moment, except 
upon that commission. 

I never uttered or entertained a sentiment of hostility to the rights 
of property, (and no honest man that knows me pretends that I ever 
did,) yet I believe also in the full and equal rights of labor—the basis of 
all property and the hope and guarantee of popular government. Sir, 
we cannot ignore or disguise the fact that there is anew power that 
has grown up to dangerous proportions in this country, that threatens 
every defensive barrier established by our Constitution for the pro- 
tection of the people. Itis the corporate power. Our ancestors had 
no such enemy to oppose, no such tyrant to withstand. Against 
everything that was seen, against everything that could be antici- 
pated they did provide, but it did not enter into the minds of those 
who established the checks and barriers of our system that they 
would ever have to stand against the unknown and gigantic power 
of corporations. 

I sympathize with the progress and development of the material 
interests of the country. I rejoice at the triumphs of science in the 
comforts and convenience of the human race. But I fear, sir, that 
the forces of government have lost, or are fast losing, control of the 
forces of society. I fear that the wondrously inventive spirit of the 
age, aided by modern science, has outrun the philosophy of govern- 
ment and threatens the rights and interests of the people. I am 
not an enemy to corporations, but I contend that these mighty agen- 
cies of civilization should be looked upon in law and fact as the 
servants and not as the masters of the public. To paraphrase the 
celebrated Dunning resolution on the prerogative, I hold that ‘ the 
influence of corporations has increased, is increasing, and ought to 


| be diminished.” 


j 
1 


1 


| South. 





But, sir, it would be obviously improper for me to press this mat- 
ter or to seek to anticipate or forestall the opinions of this body 
upon questions lugged in here by the contestee which do not prop- 
erly relate to this contest. My object is not to show my motives 
but the malice that assails me. I stand only for right and justice. 
I hold the views of Jefferson and Franklin as to the national debt; 
the views of Calhoun and Stevens as to the currency, the views of 
Jackson and Benton on the banking system, and the recent views of 
Windom and Reagan on the rights of corporations. But, sir, far 
higher than these, above all questions of expediency or policy, above 
all issues of parties or factions, I hold the universal views of every 
honest and patriotic man, in every era of the Republic, in favor of 


| free and fair elections. 
wardness a new assortment of pretexts and a new order of epithets. | 


Without fear or favor, I declared these views to the passionate and 
prejudiced Bourbons of Alabama, and I now repeat them to the House 
and to the country. They are the essence of my faith, the tests of 
my polities. They were the basis of the open alliance between all 
the anti-Bourbon elements in my district and the common ground of 
independent thought and action. These, sir, and not merely eco- 


| nomic questions, were the issues in my election, and these are the is- 


suesnow. They mark theeternal dividing line between the contestee 
and myself; between the Bourbon and the pessimist on one side, and 
the independent and liberal on the other. They are the present rec- 
ognized distinctions between the opposing elements throughout the 
It is this difference, sir, that fills the Bourbon heart with 
malice and barbs the Bourbon tongue with venom against the hon- 
est, fearless, and independent free-suffrage party of Alabama. 

But who are the people and what is the community which the con- 
testee charges with communism and repudiation, and thus seeks to 
render odious and despised? They are the oldest and most conserv- 
ative settlement in Alabama. In every crisis of our local politics 
they have withstood repudiation and led the party and the people 
for the credit and honor of the State. They live in the beautiful 
valley of the Tennessee, fringed around with mountain ranges, In & 


| contiguous district, composed of four counties north and four coun- 


If such charges | 


in the wildest hour of frenzy and falsehood, I have yet to hear of | 


it. If these offensive epithets were printed in any of the innumera- 


ble campaign documents, or uttered in any speech on any stump in | 
my district, they wholly escaped the attention of my friends and | 


invself. In fact, sir, at this very moment I feel well assured that 


they are but the recent and reckless inventions of the contestee him- | 


self, for use in this contest. 
and people. 


They are new and strange to my section 
In my deposition upon this point I properly character- 


ties south of the river, and stretching east and west from Georgia to 
Mississippi. They are a native, homogeneous population of small 
farmers and tenants, householders, and frecholders, the whites largely 
outnumbering the negroes, and the census showing less than one- 
half of one per cent. of foreign-born in a total population of nearly one 
hundred and seventy thousand. They are a sober, industrious, and 
frugal population, honest and sincere in their business relations, and 
noted in public affairs for their national, patriotic, and conservative 
sentiments. They mainly saved the State’s credit under Governor 
Chapman’s administration in the memorable epoch of 1837, and tried 
in vain to save the Union in 1860. In the latter crisis every county 


in the district voted against secession, and only at the last moment 








i 
allowed themselves to be precipitated by misguided leaders into revo- 
Bat, sir, like every hardy and resolute people, forced into battle 
against their judgment, they fought the fact of war without accept- 
ing its theories. They sent more men to the army than they had 
voters at the polls, and for four long years they bore the brunt of the 
contlict. Itecame over the borders into their homes and families. It 
reddened the waters of the river with fire and blood, and made the 
whole valley, alternately occupied by Northern and Southern troops, 
\ike the debatable ground in English and Scottish history, one common 
wiaespread scene of ruin, disaster, and death. The people of North 
Alabama made a famous record as fighting men, and while they never 
jearned to love secession, or conscription, or the tithe tax, or the 
wenty-slave law, or any of the petty tyranny and injustice of that 
period, they nevertheless stood by their colors from first to last. 
They remained true to the confederacy from the frenzy of Fort Sum- 
ter to the despair of Appomattox. In the mean time, sir, underevery 
adverse circumstance, they upheld the character of Alabama not 
only for courage but for honesty and public faith. 

During all those dark and bitter years, when the credit and in- 
ded the very life of the State was at issue, they never defaulted or 
wert to protest at home or abroad. Sir, in the commercial capitals 
of the Old World, where the interest on our foreign debt was promptly 
paid in gold actually run through the blockade, foreign financiers 
and business men were filled with admiration for the brave and 
faithful character of our people. And these, sir, are the people 
whom the contestee would stigmatize with dishonesty, communism, 
and repudiation, This is the community against which he throws 
the gutter-mud of Bourbon politics. 

sut what more? After the war was over, the wearied and worn- 
out people of North Alabama were more than willing to accept its 
results and return in peace to their normal relations in the Union. 
Although impoverished and desolate, they fully recognized their 
obligations to our foreign and domestic creditors, and under the 
administration of Governor Patton, of North Alabama, they made 
prompt and satisfactory arrangements with them all. 

And what more? Sir, when the results of the reconstruction 
overthrew the State government, convulsed the labor and business 
of the community, and more than doubled the public debt, it was 
North Alabama that came to the rescue; it was Governor Lindsay, 
Governor Lewis, and last but not least, Governor Houston, all of 
North Alabama, an@ all of my district, that brought order out of 
chaos, restored confidence to the community, and ultimately settled 
the finances upon terms satisfactory alike to the creditors and to the 
people. Inthese eventsI myself bore an humble but honorable part 
inthe Legislature, The gentleman from the third district [Mr. OATES] 
and the gentleman from the sixth district [Mr. Hewitt] could wit- 
ness, I dare say, for me in that matter. We then acted together, 
however much we may differ now, and we acted euneatouediig for 
the honor and credit of the State. 

And yet the contestee, inrevenge for his defeat, or in purblind igno- 
rance of the truth, would cast the slur of vicious and dishonest pur- 
poses upon such a people. What estimate, Mr. Speaker, will you put 
upon the character of amember who makes such offensive and injurious 
charges against a people or a party without the most substantial and 
conclusive proof to sustain him? What estimate will you put upon 
the conduct of the contestee when you learn that, after formally 
naking these charges in his answer, and elaborating them in his 
contest, he utterly fails and refuses to offer you a single witness or 
asingle particle of evidence to sustain them. You must, you will 
= the bad character of his cause from the foul methods used to 
advance it. 

Sir, in vindicating myself as an accredited Representative, twice 
chosen by the people, I vindicate the people themselves. They would 
not have selected a man with the sentiments imputed to me, and it 
is a calumny upon its face to ascribe such sentiments to them, or to 
any considerable part of them. Their only offense is opposition to 
the Bourbon faction. They feel the impulses of modern thought and 
action; they candidly invite an influx of capital and labor. They 
want our forests of valuable timber turned into money; our water- 
power utilized by machinery; our treasures of coal and iron devel- 
oped by steam, and the waste places of our former system filled with 
the riches and strength of modern civilization. They feel that in 
order to secure these great results Bourbonism and all that the name 
implies must be overthrown; that the bitterness and intolerance of 
the past must be forgotten and forgiven; that new men and new 
ideas must be encouraged to join us; that honest, equal laws, free 
thought, free schools, free suffrage, and free government, together 
with the friendly and patriotic disposition of our people, are all 
*ssential to this great result. They realize that in public as well as 


in private affairs, honesty is the best policy. They feel that all the | 


known forces of civilization, as well as all the unknown powers for 


good in the universe, are and must be opposed to the bitterness, | 
hypocrisy, and intolerance of Southern Bourbonism. These, sir, are | 


the people and the opinions I represent. There is not an honester, 
braver, better people in the United States. There is no district, no 
community in the world with less communistic or agrarian sentiment, 
°t where private property is more respected and secure. 

Lut, sir, what will the House think when it learns the fact that upon finan- 


cial and economic questions there was no avowed difference in the canvass | 
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between the contestee and myself and no issue between the Greenbackers and 
the Bourbons ? 

Yet such is the literal truth. If being a Greenbacker made me a 
communist, then the contestee was equally guilty with myself. He 
everywhere confessed it; he openly avowed himself the best of the 
Greenbackers; he declared on the stump and in the papers that the 
Democratic party was the true and only national Greenback party, 
and that there wasno need of a new organization to enforce its views 
on that subject. In proof of the fact, he wrote a public letter to the 
leading Greenback paper of my district, expressing in unmistakable 
language his personal and political views in that behalf. The follow- 
ing is a literal copy of that letter: 

WHEELER, ALABAMA, June 17, 1880. 

Deak Sir: In your paper of the 16th I observe an editorial which in substance 
contains the following, namely: that I owe it tomyself and to those people in North 
Alabama to whom I have often asserted that the Democracy was a good enough 
Greenback party, and that a new Greenback party was not necessary, to state if 
it is true or false that the committee on resolutions, at any time during the session 
of the State convention, a resolutions on the subject of finance which 
might be called Greenback resolutions. If so, were they passed upon by the con- 
vention? Ifso, how? And why does not the action of the convention appear in 
the proceedings as published? In reply to the above I will state that such a res- 
olution was introduced and read from the speakers’ stand by my eloquent young 
friend, Colonel Sam Blackwell, toa full representative convention, consisting of 
five hundred and seventy-five members, nearly every member being in his seat. 
The resolution was received with great enthusiasm, and was unanimously adopted, 
not a single objection being made thereto. I think, colonel, that this most abun- 
dantly proves my assertion that ‘‘a new Greenback party is not necessary”; and I 
hope and trust you will agree with me, and in future exert your energy and ability 
in our most glorious cause. 

Five hundred and seventy-five representative delegates, including members 
from every county except Winston, voting in one voice for the resolutions, proves 
beyond question that the resolution expressed the sentiments of the entire Dem- 
ocratic party of Alabama. I hope this will so impress you that on my return 
from Cincinnati I will find our entire ticket, State and national, at the head of 
your columns. * * * Join our columns, colonel; seize one of our banners, 
and march with us to victory. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 
JOS. WHEELER. 

Colonel A. H. Brittin, Editor Advocate. 

The letter, Mr. Speaker, speaks volumes. It confounds the con- 
testee. It puts to flight the whole of his absurd statements about 
communism and repudiation. It shows out of his own mouth that 
whatever may have been my views on the subject or the views of the 
Advocate, which he styles my organ, he openly and fully shared them. 
What mustthe contestee think of his party? What must they think 
of him to go before the people on Greenback principles and when de- 
feated to come here and, either for spite or for favor, to denounce 
those very principles as communism and repudiation? What he 
thinks of his associates, what he admits as to himself is evident to 
the world. His shame is open and apparent; but what the Bour- 
bons think of him is one of those mysteries which time and circum- 
stances can alone disclose. 

But whatmore? The contestee was not alone among the Bourbons 
of Alabama in the proclamation of such views. Indeed, as far as I 
am informed, they all profess to be Greenbackers, Democratic Green- 
backers, if you will, but as sound on paper money as Peter Cooper him- 
self. The Hon. W. W. Garth, a gentleman of character and ability, the 
contestee’s predecessor in defeat, his able ally on the stump, and his 
willing witness in this contest, (willing even to accept the certificate 
of election and the emoluments of office under such circumstances, ) is 
one of the most magnanimous Greenbackers in the world. He loves 
fiat money almost as much as the contestee loves fiat votes, and would 
inflate the one as much as the contestee hasinflated the other. You 
would scarcely believe it, Mr. Speaker, from his course in this House, 
especially upon the debt, upon the banks, upon railroads, and upon 
subsidies, &c., but we are sometimes forced to judge the politics of a 
Bourbon, not by his acts, but by his declarations. Mr. Garth, when 
last a candidate for Congress, issued the following circular to the 
people : 

In my speech accepting the nomination at the Decatur convention I distinctly 
put myself upon the financial platform of the Democracy of Ohio and Tennessee, 
: platform indorsed by the whole Democracy of the whole West and South. I 

avor: 

1. A repeal of all laws which provide that the currency bonds shall be paid in 
com. 

2. The payment in currency of so much of said bonds as may be found due after 
deducting the difference between the value of the gold paid and the currency due 
thereon, according to the contract. 

8. A repeal of the resumption act. 

4. A repeal of the national-bank charters and substitution of greenbacks for 
national-bank notes. 

5. The receipt of greenbacks for all Government dues. 

6. All Government loans to be raised by the issue of greenbacks. 

7. Unlimited coinage of silver. 

8. An adoption of some measure to increase the circulation of greenback cur- 
rency to meet the fullest wants of the people. 


Respectfully, 
P ' * WM. W. GARTH. 


ATHENS, ALABAMA, September 20, 1878. 


This rare document hardly needs explanation or comment. It 
shows for itself. The distinguished ex-Congressman would not 
only “pay the bonds in greenbacks,” but he would “deduct the 
difference” between the value of the “gold already paid” to the 
bondholder and the “‘ value of the greenbacks due on the contract.”’ 
He would not only secure the future, but by a back-handed lick he 
would indemnify the past. He would repeal the resumption act, 
abolish all bank charters, and give us unlimited coinage of silver 


? 
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and unrestricted printage of greenbacks. 





General Wheeler, inspired 
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the contestee humbly sat, with all the acolytes, to be taught “ ac. 


by the love of Hancock, may ‘repeal the tax on the farmer’s leaf | cording to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers ” 


tobacco and on brandy made from apples and peaches,” but Mr, 
Garth, animated by a nobler and broader inspiration, will abolish 
all taxes er make their collection a technicality and a trifle. He 
will repeal the resumption act; he will raise all Government loans 
by the issue of paper money, and increase the circulation to the full- 
est wants of the people. 

Great heavens! what more could General Wheeler or Brick Pome- 
roy require? If the contestee really believes that my advocacy of 
rather conservative Greenback principles—conservative in the sense 
of not being Utopian—makes me a communist and repudiator, what 
must he think of his enthusiastic friend and fellow-sufferer, Mr. 
Garth? It he honestly thinks that my Greenback opinions make me 
an enemy to the rights of property, what must he think of the frantic 
utterances of his forerunner in fact and in fate, erying aloud in the 
wilderness and warning the wicked bankers and bloated bondholders 
to flee from the Greenback wrath to come? 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, if, indeed, it were necessary to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa, Hon. L. P. Walker, the confederate ex-secre- 
tary of war, and the acknowledged leader of his party in North Ala- 
bama, made acarefully prepared speech, which was afterward printed 
in pamphlet form, used in his canvass for the senate, and circulated 
as a campaign document throughout the whole State. It is an able 
and eloquent exposition of the views of the Democratic Greenbackers 
of my district. General Walker is a Greevpbacker among Greenback- 
ers. He invented General Wheeler as a Greenback candidate for 
Congress, and did everything in his power to make his invention a 
success. But General Walker will doubtless be surprised to learn 
from his ungrateful protégé that he also is a communist and repudi- 
ator. When he made this speech he evidently was not aware of it. 
In the most innocent and unsuspecting way in the world he says: 
“The trouble with us is that we have slavishly adopted the theories 
and followed the practices of other governments.” He insists, how- 
ever, that “there is no more reason why we should not have an 
American system of finance than an American system of govern- 
ment.” This idea, although caught trom Peter Cooper, is enforced 
by General Walker with great emphasis and ability. “Can it be 
possible,” he asks, “that the European system of finance is adapted 
to our situation and circumstances? We are yet in our infancy, 
with unlimited capacity for expansion and growth. We have in 
the United States nearly two thousand millions of acres of public 
lands yet to be opened and occupied, vast empires of forests in their 
primeval royalty, larger than all Europe, excluding Russia.” 

And the able ex-secretary goes on to show that in such a country 
there can be no such thing as inflation of paper money, not to men- 
tion communism or repudiation. He says: 

The framers of the Constitution certainly never contemplated that there should 
be only so much currency for so much coin. When that instrument was adopted 
not one dollar of gold or silver was produced in this country. We were wholly 
dependent for it upon importations. What the Constitution meant then it means 
now. Not that there should be no other limitations upon the volume of currency 
than that imposed by the great law of supply and demand, but only that the cur- 
rency should eventually be redeemable in coin. 

What more could any Greenbacker require? The repeal of the 
resumption act and an expansion of paper money only limited by 
the demands of the people! Waiving the ultimate promise of coin 
payment some time this side of the millennium, or, as Brick Pomeroy 
has it, ‘‘the day after the day of judgment,” we are assured that the 
great law of supply and demand Is to be the only limit to the Green- 
back volume. How generous! How magnificent! The demand of 
the people the limit, the only limit, to the supply of the Government; 
the exigencies of the confederacy the test of the financial power of 
the United States. The ex-secretary of war, who, unfortunately, 
was not in the treasury, declares that ‘‘there is no other financial 
rule that will answer the exceptional necessities of our condition 
and the vast possibilities of oar progress.” 

It must be kept in mind, Mr, Speaker, in considering these quota- 
tions, that the contestee indorsed every word of this at the time, and 
asfaras practicable repeated the same in the canvass. But, says our 
Greenback orator, “In our condition contraction means what it 
works, ruin; ruin to agriculture, to the mechanic arts, to all popu- 
lar industries; ruin to the laborer, the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, to all classes excepting the bondholder, who 
is the great Government usurer ;” and then, leaving generals for spe- 
cials, he demands, ‘‘who were these bondholders? Less than two 
hundred thousand of them are citizens of the United States. <A large 
majority of thein are foreigners, exempt from taxation and inimical 
to our institutions. Most of these bonds were purchased in 1863—64 
and paid for in greenbacks when $1,000 in greenbacks was equiv- 
alent to ouly $400 in old.” 

* These are the men,” he says, rising from statistics to invective, 
“these are the men who urged contraction, who denounced an in- 
come tax as infamous, the remonetization of silver as national 
dishonor, and the repeal of the resumption act, passed in secrecy 
and fraud, as repudiation and revolution.” And remember, Mr. 


Speaker, that the contesiee avowed all this and more, too, before the 
people. Whatever General Walker then said, the contestee was quite 
willing to swear to. 
Alabama, makes its platforms and shapes its canvass; 


General Walker is the Gamaliel of the party in 
at his feet 


But, sir, the ex-secretary continues, in a bolder tone, “It was under 
the pressure of this class, with so large a foreign element in it and 
which dominated Congress, that the Government contracted the cur- 
rency between January 14, 1875, the date of the resumption act and 
December 1, 1877, the vast sum of $135,462,107, thus retiring in less 
than two years one-fifth of the entire paper currency issued by the 
Government. Under such a system,” the ex-secretary pathetic. 
ally observes, “‘the wonder is not that there should be hard times 
general embarassment, stagnant commerce, idle factories, houseless 
and starving laborers, suicides, murders, insanities, and general 
demoralization, but that there is not universal bankruptcy and cha. 
otic ruin of all the industries that have heretofore so prospered and 
blessed our people.” 

I wish, sir, I had space for the whole of this remarkable address 
but time forces me to pause. But in order to show the House that 
these declarations from leading representative men are not too much 
colored by local or temporary or personal feelings, I beg leave to cal] 
attention to the Democratic platform itself, unanimously adopted by 
the party two years ago, and indorsed by the entire Bourbon press 
throughout my district. Neither the contestee in his letters, nor Mr, 
Garth in his campaign circular, nor General Walker in his elaborate 
address, has gone any further, if so far, in the line of Greenback doc- 
trine as the platform in question. I ask the Clerk to read it. Let 
the House and the country compare them with each other and mark 
the contrast between the contestee then and the contestee now: 


PLATFORM. 


Resolutions adopted by the Democratic party of Madison County, in convention. 
August, 1878. 


The committee on resolutions reported as follows, and their report was adopted 
without dissent : 

Whereas throughout our entire country the value of real estate is greatly de- 
preciated, industry paralyzed, trade depressed, enterprise destroyed, unparalleled 
distress inflicted upon the middle and poorer classes, millions of honest laborers 
thrown out of a reduced to want, and compelled to beg, steal, or starve: 
the country filled with fraud, bankruptcy, and crime; and F 

Whereas this state of things has been brought about by legislation in the in- 
terest of capitalists, corporations, bankers, and bondholders, who have purchased 
members of Congress and dictated the legislation of the country, whereby the 
honest tax-paying people have been defrauded of untold millions, and now desire 
to perpetuate their fraud and power by reducing the great masses of the people 
to astate of poverty, ignorance, and slavery ; and * 

Whereas no relief can be given to the suffering millions until this class legis- 
lation is repealed and the financial policy of the Government is changed ; and 

Whereas we believe that the Government was established for the henefit of 
the people and not exclusively for the capitalists, corporations, bankers, and 
bondholders; and 

Whereas we believe the true principle of Democracy is to adopt measures which 
bring the greatest good to the greatest number: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Democratic and Conservative party of Madison County : 

1. We reaffirm the time-honored principles of the Democratic party. 

2. We demand the immediate and unconditional repeal of the resumption act, 
the unlimited coinage of silver, and that as a legal tender it be put upon an equal 
footing with gold. 

3. That all national banks be abolished, and a paper currency be issued directly 
by the Government, which shall be alegal tender for all debts, public and private. 

4. There shall be no privileged class of creditors, but official salaries, pensions, 
bonds, Government dues, and all other obligations, public and private, shall be dis- 
charged in the legal money of the United States, strictly according to the stipula- 
tions of the laws under which they were incurred. 

5. To counteract and remedy the existing evil we demand that the Government 
shall issue a full legal-tender paper money adequate in volume to the requirements 
of commerce, the revival of business, employment of labor, and the just distribn- 


tion of its products. 
* * 7 7 * * * 


_7. That we do not believe a public debt to be a public blessing, but a great pub- 
lic evil, and we are therefore in favor of the extinction of the public debt as rapidly 
as may be consistent with the interests of the great masses of the people; and to 
this end that the Government shall be required to pay the bonds due with green- 
back currency, wherever the bonds were originally payable in greenbacks, and we 
regard the substitution of gold bonds for bonds originally payable in greenbacks 
a violation of the original contract, and a gross fraud, injustice, and oppression 
perpetrated upon the tax-paying people. 


It is evident, sir, from this platform, without comment or proof, 
that if the Greenbackers of my district are. to go to Coventry as 
communists and repudiators, they go in good Democratic company; 
unless, perhaps, in Bourbon ethics, it is the practice and not the 
preaching of Greenback doctrine that constitutes the offense. And 
here, permit me to remark, sir, that whatever a Bourbon may pro- 
fess in politics there is always a reasonable doubt in the public mind 
as to the direction of his intention. He is subject to occasional men- 
tal and moral detours according to circumstances. He may conscien- 
tiously intend one thing before and another thing after the election 
and he may entertain both ideas simultaneously. He may choose to 
be elected as a Greenbacker, or Greenback Democrat, and choose at 
the same time to serve as a Bourbon and a bullionist. He may pro- 
pose to ran as an anti-monopolist, and at the same time he may 
cherish a mental reservation in favor of banks, railroads, telegraph 
companies, and other corporations. The Bourbons, like the Jesuits 


_ described by Paschall, are sincerely ambiguous. They have an hon- 


est duplicity of character which, however obvious to the philoso- 


_pher and student, baffles the unlearned and leaves the masses fre- 


| quently in doubt as to the result. 


The corporations are gener- 
ally secure of their men, but the common people must take the 
chances. 
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GREENBACK INTIMIDATION AND THE SECRET CIRCULAR. 


The contestee in his answer gives conspicuous place to the charge 
of negro intimidation by the Greenbackers of my distriet. He un- 
dertakes to show that on this account he lost and I gained an indeti- 
nite number of votes. He says (record, 19) ‘the contestee alleges 
that there are many hundreds of colored people in the district who 
would vote for people who are identified with them in interest, and 
who could and would aid in the material growth and prosperity of 
the country, but they are prevented from so doing by the leaders, 
(Greenback roughs,) who, as aforesaid compelled them to vote for 
such candidates asthe leaders dictated, by threats of bodily harm and 
ystracization, and often the destruction of their homes and property 
py fire.” And again, (record, 27,) ‘‘contestee alleges that such sys- 
tem of ostracization and terrorism and alarm is not kept to make 
colored people vote the Republican ticket. Contestee alleges that 
with the exception of the Presidential electors there have been but a 
very few, ifany, Republican candidates for office in this district for 
many years, 

«“Contestee alleges that such system of ostracization and alarm 
and terrorism is kept up to compel colored people to vote for Green- 
back candidates whose principles are utterly opposed to Republican 
principles, and whose principles approach very nearly and some- 
times reach an open advocacy of repudiation and communism,” &c., 
&ec. And again, (record, 19,) ‘‘contestee further alleges that at 
said boxes, or voting precincts, mentioned by contestant in Madi- 
son and Jackson Counties, a large number of colored people, to wit, 
580, were deterred and prevented from voting as they desired by 
a thoroughly organized system of terrorism, inaugurated and kept up 
by leaders of the factions opposed to the Democratic party of said 
counties, said factions being known as Greenbackers; said leaders 
and roughs who lead and head a system of terrorisin so alarm and 
threaten the colored people that they are afraid to openly vote for 
persons of their choice, and through terror and fear they are com- 
pelled to vote for such persons as these leaders require them to vote 
for. 

These remarkable statements are repeated over and over again in 
the contestee’s answer, as if the ‘‘damnable iteration” could give 
them some color of truth and plausibility. Nothing, however, could 
be falser and more absurd. Not a single man is sworn to prove that 
he was intimidated or deterred in any way from voting for the con- 
testee. The evidence upon which the contestee relies is rumor and 
hearsay; and this is contradicted by the special facts in the case as 
well as by the whole political history of the country. Everybody 
knows that there is little or no disturbing or explosive element in 
the negro race. They never strike for wages, nor are they at all ag- 
gressive as to their rights or wrongs. They are amiable and easily 
led, and sometimes misled, but, unlike the white race, they never coals 
to dominate in business, society, or government. 

Everybody knows, sir, that the negro, left to himself, votes the 
Republican ticket. It is a matter of course, and with him a matter 
of conscience. It grows naturally and logically out of his past re- 
lations to that party in the freedom and enfranchisement of his 
race. The negro, left to himself, rarely votes the Democratic ticket. 
He regards that party as the natural traditional enemy of his race, 
Indeed, the fault now found with the colored voters of my district 
only emphasizes the fact that they are too faithful and indiscrimi- 
nate in their party fealty. But it may well be asked, Why, in the 
absence of their party ticket, should the negroes want to vote for the 
contestee ? What circumstances in his canvass, what quality in his 
character, what reasons growing out of the election itself, would 
tend to change the usual conduct of the negro voter in this respect 
and give the contestee a preference over me ? 

Apart from the general impression among all classes, white and 
black, that the contestee was incompetent for the place, why should 
the negroes, weak, timid, and in a great minority, choosing between 
two Southern men of Democratic and Confederate antecedents, pre- 
ler a bitter, narrow-minded, and proscriptive Bourbon, to a liberal, 
friendly, and conservative Greenbacker? Why should the negroes 
vote for a man who evidently has not forgiven them for being set 
free; who still wages a guerrilla warfare against the amendments, 
and against a man who was known to accept in law and honor the 
legitimate and irrevocable results of the war ? 

Sir, the testimony of Nich. Davis, esq., (record, 50, 51,) a Demo- 
cratic inspector at Huntsville and a leader in the party, is a con- 
clusive answer upon this point. It exposes the peculiar methods of 
the contestee ; it lays bare his disingenuous course in the canvass, 
aud sheds a flood of light upon the fact of intimidation in the elec- 
tion. Lrefer of course to the evidence in regard to “ the secret cir- 
cular,” (Exhibit D,) a Bourbon campaign document, denied and dis- 
avowed at first, but now admitted to have been adopted, as Mr. 
Davis informs us, by the Bourbon club at Huntsville, and made the 
secret basis of their organization throughout the district. 

What was the idea of thiscireular? Upon what theory did it pro- 
ceed? Its object is plain from its language. Its purpose to employ 
heighbor against neighbor, wealth against poverty, race against race, 
is so clearly and insolently stated that comment can scarcely make it 
Clearer, It was intended at first to be secret, secret from all but the 
contestee and his partisans. It had no paternity, no date, no address, 
no acknowledged authorship. But a single copy having escaped, it 
Was published in the anti-Bourbon papers, and this publication, de- 


stroying its value as a secret and stealthy assault, made its acknowl- 
edgment and even its defense a political necessity. I know not, as 
yet, what Jesuist wrote it, but, whoever he was, Loyola never had 
amore devoted disciple. The whole document is in evidence and 
will fully repay perusal. I invite attention at present to the follow- 
ing extracts: 

THE WHITE VOTER. 

1. Make a list of white voters in each precinct not on the roll of its club. 

2. Svrene a committee of one member to wait on each of these and respectfully 
and eordially invite him to join us. The committee to report at the next meeting 
of the club. 

3. If any one fails to respond to this invitation, send a committee of two other 
members most likely to influence him, who will urge him by every consideration 
that can be presented not by lethargy or inaction to desert his kindred and coun- 
try in this effort of deliverance, and in some cases to tell him that his decision 
willin the opinion of many of his friends and neighbors determine whether we 
regard him as friend or foe to our party. 

With some persons such extreme expressions would not be advisable, as many 
gentlemen who do not care to have their names enrolled in clubs are our earnest 
friends. 

THE BLACK VOTE. 

1. Make at once a complete list of the qualified negro voters in your precinct, 
in which shall be set down : 

First. The name and address of each voter. 

Second. With whom he works, and whether as a hired hand or tenant. 

Third. What merchant or other person advances for him. 

2. It is deemed preferable that this census be made by regularly appointed cen 
sus takers or committees, and that the negro voter should know that he is thus enrolled 
by the club. 

* * * . J * + 

5. There are a number of negroes who will not vote with us, but who will prom- 
ise to stay away from the polls. 

To look after these and see that they adhere to their promise, enroll young 
white men of the precinct under the voting age, before the in of the election, and 
assign each one to his negro. 

* x * + * * * 

1. The Hancock clubs for the election of all Democratic nominees will meet not 
less than twice a month; oftener when expedient, and in executive session with 
closed doors. 

2. It is desirable that our attention be concentrated upon selected negro voters 
to secure the majority desired, and that the others be let alone. 

Those selected for our efforts should be, not party leaders, office seekers, or 
others who expect to make something out of the Radical party, but, 

First. Those who have acquired property and pay taxes, 

Second. Those whose relations to and standing with the whites is best. 

Third. Those who are poorest and most dependent upon the whites. 

Fourth. The weaker classes generally. 


It is evident from the face of this circular that the partisans of the 
contestee, in their desperate effort to elect him, resorted to extraor- 
dinary means heretofore unknown to the politics of Alabama. Never 
before in my district did any political party organize clubs which 
were to send a committee of one, then of two, and finally of three, to 
invite others to join them, with instructions to notify each person 
thus invited that if he declined he would be regarded as a ‘ foe to 
his party” and a ‘‘ deserter from his kindred and country.” Never 
before in-my district was there an organized plan to get legal voters 
to promise not to vote and then to assign “youths under the voting 
age each one to his negro” to keep them from the polls. Never be- 
fore in my district was there a systematic organization intended to 
secure especially the votes of ‘those who are poorest and most de- 
pendent upon the whites,” and to control the suffrage of ‘‘ the weaker 
classes generally.” Never before in my district was there a sys- 
tematic effort to find out the “merchant or other person” who ad- 
vances supplies for the tenants and hired hands of the district in 
order to use them as political factors in the election. Indeed, sir, 
this was the first fraud of this sort in my district, and with the help 
of the House and the moral effects of this exposure we may hope it 
will prove to be the last. The address of the Greenback committee, 
(record, page 62,) issued at the time, indignantly criticised these pas- 
sages. ‘They said: 

The Bourbons do not expect to defeat us except by fraud or force, and, there- 
fore, they have resorted to both as part of their plan. * * * This eircular con- 
tains and recommends every appliance for the clubs that can be devised to defeat 


the popular will at the ballot-box except absolute counting out, and this is already 
provided for in the election laws of the State. 


These words, Mr. Speaker, were used two months in advance of 


the frauds, whose inchoate agencies we were then withstanding, but 
the words were prophetic. Force and fraud both failed and ‘ count- 
ing out under the election laws” had to be relied on in the last re- 
sort. The Greenback committee not only answered the circular but 
they boldly denounced it. What more? They issued a counter ad- 
dress, consisting of an exact reprint from the code of Alabama and 
from the statutes of the United States, of all the provisions on the 
subject of fraud, bribery, and intimidation in elections. They 
warned the Greenbackers and Independents not to violate the elec- 
tion laws themselves, nor permit it to be done by others, but honestly 
and faithfully to observe the laws of the State and the nation. 

Indeed, sir, throughout the whole canvass we continued to uphold 
the constitutional rights of the citizens, white and black, as a shield 
and bulwark against the lawless and covert assaults of the contestee 
and his friends. Never was any contrast sharper and better delined ; 
never were the issues more marked and significant than between the 
partisans of an intolerant andaggressive faction on the one side and 
the friends of a free vote and fair count on the other. 

Sir, there is much, no doubt, in the “secret circular” that might be 
construed to refer only to the customary work and legitimate duties 
of a political campaign, but what seems fair and good on the outside 


is so mixed with whut is essentially vicious aud degrading that it is 
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impossible to separate them from each other. They constitute one 
single monster—a bastard and a nondescript, suggesting that shape 
of Sin in Milton which guards the gates of Hell, and which 

Seemed human to the waist and fair, 

But ended foul, in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast. 

The idea of this circular, as a whole, was that the negro was the 
natural enemy of Bourbonism, and that as such each individual 
voter must be approached, not by reason and argument as other men, 
but by interested and corrupt considerations. He must be moved 
by dishonoring motives; he must be voted by rewards, or the hope 
thereof, er kept from voting by fear, force, or famine. The Bour- 
bons, sir, seem to look alone to the negro’s weakness and vices to 
take him into their party; his love of ease, his dread of power, his 
hate of hunger and poverty. They count upon his slips and falls in 
the wear and tear of life to force him into their power; and I admit, 
sir, that they are not always mistaken. The negroes as a class that 


join the Bourbons are what might be expected from the character of | 


the invitation and the nature of the inducement. 

I cannot recall the name of a negro who has “acquired property 
and pays taxes” that belongs to the Bourbon faction. Those that 
join them are ‘‘ the weaker classes generally.” One comes on a mort- 
gaged mule, or with a lien on his crop, or assailed by the grasshopper 
and boll-worm, and threatened with foreclosure or ejectment by ‘‘ the 
merchant or other person who advances for him.” Some join the 
Bourbons in order to have bonds made to get out of jail; some for 
appointment to petty oflices; some for employment on the railroad 
or canal; some from a natural indisposition to work; same from a 
transmitted tendency, a slavish love of laziness and liquor. ‘‘ The 
eankers of a calm werld and long peace” that followed Falstaff 
through Coventry were recruits of the same kidney and operated 
upon by the same inducements. 

The Bourbons have not indeed ‘unloaded all the gibbets and 
yressed the dead bodies,” but they have set up the prisons and poor- 
loonee as factors in politics, and seek in this way to utilize the weak- 
ness, poverty, and vices of the community. The “secret circular” 
discloses the fact. It leaves room for no excuse or palliation. Yet 
the contestee prates about “intimidation, insult, and outrage,” and 
raves of ‘‘threats of bodily harm and destruction of homes and prep- 
erty by fire.” Sir, for every Bourbon negro insulted or injured on 
account of his Bourbonism I can show you two white men insulted 
or injured on account of their Independent or Republican or Green- 
back views; men dismissed from employment, ejected as tenants 
from their homes, reported to court on frivolous charges, pestered 
with law suits, and plagued with slanders and persecutions. 

It will be observed, sir, that the canvass, taking tone, or want of 
tone, from the “secret circular,” was of a singularly unscrupulous 
character. The arts of war were brought into the affairs of peace. 
Secret agencies and secret circulars, like spies and scouts, were em- 
ployed for the first time in our politics; and all the tricks and strata- 
gems of the partisan ranger were pressed into Bourbon service. In 
thissense the ‘‘secret circular” was directed against the “ tenants and 
renters.” When or where did the tenants and renters ever issue such 
a circular against the landholders, pointing them out as objects of 
political espionage? Under such circumstances is it strange or 
unnatural that an honest negro or a self-respecting poor white man 
should refuse te join this miserable faction, this most undemocratic, 


this most unrepublican organization, this conspiracy against popu- | 


lar government itself? The question makes its own answer. 

The colored people of my district are admitted to be generally 
more advanced, intelligent, and progressive than in other parts of 
the State, but I repeat, sir, that those that join the Bourbons are 
generally those who care nothing for politics, nothing for citizenship 
or sufirage. 
But with the Greenbackers it is wholly difierent. We accept in per- 
fect good faith, without mental reservation, the legal and political 
rights of all men. Whoever the State of Alabama clothes with the 
right of suffrage is sacred to us. The humblest colored citizen can 
join us with as much security to his political rights and with more 
protection to his person and property than with any other party. We 
frankly invite his confidence and appeal to his reason and judg- 
ment, that as we are to live together in the South we should live 
together in peace. We talk to him as man to man, face to face, with- 


out fear or favor, as citizens of a common country, with common | 


rights and interests. 


I admit, sir, that there has been and still is too much feeling, too | 


much bitterness in our politics among both races and in all parties. 
But I insist that the Bourbon leaders are solely responsible for its 
continuance. Sir, if any Greenbacker or Republican or Independent 
attempted to intimidate any negro into voting for me against his 
consent, I am sorry for it. I know nothing of it. 


heard of it, and, sir, I do not believe a word of it. But if the con- 


They are indeed, sir, the weaker and dependent classes. | 











I have never | 


| 


testee can show it, though he fails to make out a single case in the | 


evidence, I hope he will yet show it. 
eral, are open to him. Let the wicked Greenbacker intimidating 


The courts, State and Fed- | 


voters be tried, convicted, and sent in company with all the hosts | 


of Bourbon bulldozers and ballot-box thieves to Albany or Detroit. 


Ah, sir, God save the Greenbackers of Alabama from the crime of 


oppressing or the shame of being oppressed! 
as much for the Bourbons? Will he mean it? 


Will the contestee say 
No, he dare not. 


He | sophism. 
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strains at this Greenback gnat, but he does not hesitate 

the Bourbon camel. He isbat lately come from dchntinn ane 
now he palliates, the frauds at Meridianville and Poplar Ridge, the 
ballot-box stuffing of Lanier’s, and the bulldozing of Courtland and 
Florence. And yet he talks about fraud and intimidation. Wh 
sir, when the Independents and Greenbackers in my district shall 
hear of the contestee, or any other Bourbon, as being concerned 
about the rights of the negro or the poorer white class, they wlil be 
filled with amazement. When they read the contestee’s ravings here 
about intimidation and bulldozing, and when they learn that the 


| same man who employed ‘‘the secret circular” and ‘the yellow cir- 


cular” in Alabama is figuring here as the champion of free suffrage 
they will marvel at his effrontery ; and, to use the quaint and express- 
ive language of another, they will “thrust the tongue of derision 
into the cheek of incredulity, and wink the wink of the scorner.” 

Ten years ago, sir, the right of private judgment in politics among 
whites or blacks in the South was not so much respected as it is 
now. That was the era of race and sectional issues. The so-called 
carpet-baggers had the negroes organized in the loyal leagues, and 
the Bourbons had the white men in the Kuklux Klan; the one the 
chill of death, the other the fever of hell that followed it. But now 
sir, we have passed the chill and fever stage in our polities—that 
day of bigotry, proscription, and intolerance. There is less ethnic 
prejudice than formerly, and as far as race issues are concerned we 
have come upon better times. There is more freedom of thought and 
action in both races, Aman in my district can now vote pretty much 
as he pleases; and where the ‘yellow circular” fails to reach the 
inspectors, and in Jackson County, where even the Bourbons are 
tolerably honest, he can generally manage to get his vote counted 
as it is cast. 

The situation in Alabama, and I hope in the South generally, al- 
though not what itshould be, has improved andisimproving. When 
I recur, sir, to the bitter politics of ten or twelve years ago; when I 
recall the savage and lawless days of reconstruction, I am forced to 
believe that we have advanced greatly in our methods, our tempers, 
and ourideas. The South moves tothe front. Letus thank God and 
take courage! BytheSouth, I donot mean the Bourbons merely, I 
do not mean a part only of the community; I mean the whole body of 
the people, white and black, of all parties. The races have divided 
and are dividing. Even the contestee himself, in spite of Radical 
or Greenback intimidation, had negro delegates in his convention, 
negro orators on his platform, and negro editors advocating his cause. 
But I submit, sir, to the House and to the country that the “ secret 
circular” under discussion is a step backward and not forward. It 
is Bourbonism, not progression. 

The inquisition of the visiting committee, the census-rolls, and the 


| canvass-books are not the machinery of democratic thought in a free 


country. The debts, mortgages, liens, and rents of the poor and 
dependent, the pecuniary troubles of the weaker and debtor classes 
generally, are not the instruments by which the sanctity of Ameri- 
can citizenship is to be secured and transmitted. On the contrary 
they are the badges and perhaps the relics of a slavery which lowers 
the tone of our politics, assails the manhood of the voter, corrupts 
the institutions of the country, and tends ultimately to overthrow 
the liberties of the people. 


REASON AND COMMON SENSE. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I beg the House to test my right to a 
seat here by reason and common sense. It is admitted, and, if not 
admitted, it is proved, that I received a large majority of the votes 
cast at the election. It is also proved that several hundred of these 
votes were not counted by the inspectors because of alleged non- 
compliance with the State election law. It is not anywhere claimed 
that these rejected ballots were cast by illegal veters. On the con- 
trary it is admitted, and if not admitted it is a legal presumption, 
that they were cast by legal voters, by duly qualified citizens of the 
State and county. 

It is not claimed that these ballots were so indefinite and mean- 
ingless that the election officers were unable to see from their face 
the sense of the ballot and the purpose of the elector. They were 
plain, ordinary ballots, such as the evidence shows were generally 
used in elections in Alabama. They expressed in clear, intelligible 
terms the will of the voter. The sole objection then and now raised 
to their reception was that they did not technically comply with the 
precise termsof the statute. They had “figures” uponthem. I will 
not consume time, sir, with the absurdity involved in this objection. 
The words in the statute must of course be construed in pari materia. 
if “figures” mean numerals then “characters” mean letters and 
‘‘marks ” mean characters, and in this way we may destroy by quib- 
bling every vote on both sides in the election and leave a white 
waste of blank paper as the only ballot under the law. But this 


| reductio ad absurdum shows the fraudulent technicality on which this 


construction of the statute is hased and restores us at once to reason 
und common sense. Neither the jury of this House nor the larger 
tribunal of the country, watching the progress of this contest, will 
be deceived by such paltry considerations. 

In elections, sir, the right reading of the law is that which con- 
firms the intention of the voter. The contestee cannot erect an 1D- 
quisition upon a technicality, nor overthrow the popular will by & 
This play upon words, this trick of synonyms, is certainly 
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the smallest pretense upon which any man ever claimed a certificate 
for a seat in this body. The political issues between the contestee 
and myself may divide the opinions of this House as they have 
divided the people of my district ; but surely, sir, upon a matter of 
frand, upon an issue of lawlessness and trickery, there can be but 
one opinion. I appeal to the personal character of the House. I 
am well aware that not a dozen gentlemen here are in full sympathy 
with my political views, but there are sentiments of justice between 
man and man to which even party prejudice cannot wholly blind us. 

| ask each gentleman here, upon his honor as a man, whether he 
really believes that the conduct of the election officers in rejecting 
my tickets was honest and impartial; whether, under the cireum- 
stances, it was the fair result of their unbiased judgment and con- 
science; Whether, if I had been in the contestee’s place and the 
contestee had been in mine, we should have ever heard of such a 
construction of the law, or been insulted by the mockery of such a 
contest? No, sir; not even by the worst of men in the worst of times. 
It will not do to say as an offset to these rejected ballots that unregis- 
tered persons voted for me. If registration is a prerequisite for 
yoting in Alabama, which I deny, there is no legal evidence of the 
fact of non-registration, and even if the fact were necessary and 
were proved, it would be no answer to the returns of the State and 
Federal officers, no defense against the frauds by which the majority 
of yotes were cast for one man and counted for another. 

Sir, the contestee employed one kind of technicality to get his cer- 
tificate and another kind to keep it. He got his prima facie right to 
aseat here through the inspectors, by ‘‘ counting out” one sort of 
my ballots—those with figures on them; but he now claims his final 
right through the registrars, by rejecting another and totally differ- 
ent class of voters—those whose ballots were received and counted 
but whose names do not appear upon his so-called registration lists. 
In a word, he got in by disfranchising one body of citizens, and he 
hopes to stay in by disfranchising another. Sir, there was no evi- 
dence as to unregistered votes before the inspectors when they re- 
jected the ballots; no such evidence before the county officers when 
they made their returns; no suck evidence before the secretary of 
state when he issued his certificate; and there is no such evidence 
now. No evidence, no law, no fact. It is all an after-thought and 
amake-shift. If the non-registered vote is the strength of the con- 
testee’s case, as it has been made the basis of his argument, we should 
reverse positions. 

He and I should change places; he should be the contestant and I 
should be the contestee. Ishould hold the office prima facie on the basis 
of a majority of the votes actually cast, while he should be forced to 
his plea of avoidance, to his proof of alleged unregistered and illegal 
votes to offset my acknowledged majority. Butasthe matter stands 
he holds the certificate by a minority, which he seeks to increase to 
amajority by allegation and argument. The burden is upon him, 
but he fails after all said and done to legally show a single unregis- 
tered vote cast for me. The law and the fact are both against him. 
This parade of charges, therefore, against whole precincts, against 
companies and regiments of voters, especially in an agricultural 
district, where there is little or no floating vote, carries no legal or 
moral presumption with it. He is bound to make aclean and decent 
showing. Allegations without proof are both idle and vicious. 
Examination will show and has shown that the pretended lists of 
unregistered voters to which he refers, like the tissue ballots in the 
minority report, are systematically deceptive. 

I beg gentlemen to believe that voting is not simply a matter of 
printing and paper, not merely an affair of stationery. It is an act 
of will, preference, conscience. It is the self-assertion of the citizen 
in the sacred right of private judgment, in the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. Let us recur, sir, to first principles. What is 
the elective franchise? It isa right, a privilege, a duty. It is in 
the first place a right, whether natural or conventional, still a sacred 
and valuable right. The national Democratic platform declares 
that “the right to a free ballot is the right preservative of all 
rights,” and that ‘it must and shall be maintained in every part 
of the United States.” It grows out of the nature of our Govern- 
ment. It is the basis of our civil society and the only recognized 
vital foree in our Constitution. In the second place, it is a duty. 

A failure to vote is an offense by the individual against society just 
as the restraint upon the ballot, except for crime, is an offense by 
society against theindividual. “All governments,” in the language 
of the Declaration of Independence, “ derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” In order to invoke the full voice of 
the people, in order to avoid disorder and violence, it is the duty 
of the citizen to express himself in his ballot, and in this way to con- 
tribute to the mental and moral forces of government. It is, lastly, 
“ privilege, but not in this country a special privilege. It is contrary 
to the genius of our institutions to restrict it except, I repeat, for 
‘rime. Neither the technicalities of local law nor the tricks of force 
and fraud can create a governing class, can make a privileged or 
proscribed class, can establish in the few the right to rule the many. 
i ‘ully appreciate, sir, the evils of ignorant suffrage, black or white, 
ut itis impracticable to remedy these evils by lawlessness and fraud. 
It is ‘ monstrous confession of political and moral impotence. In- 
‘Higence and virtue! Sir, intelligent and virtuous men should re- 
sort only to intelligent and virtuous methods. Errors in the admin- 
‘“Tation cannot be cured by crimes against the government. The 





attempt to do so is evidence only of pessimism, infidelity, and de- 
spair. It is as illogical asit isimmoral. It is behind, it is against 
the spirit of theage. Stuffed ballot-boxes furnish no substitutes for 
school-houses, no remedy for illiteracy. The ideais Bourbouism, not 
progress or civilization. The Homeric image of Sarpedon, borne 
away by sleep and death, is a striking prototype of the old-time 
Bourbonism of the South. They, too, are = over to sleep and 
death, and not Zeus himself, the greatest of all the old gods, could 
inspire them, like Sarpedon, with new lifeand thought. They have 
lived, and they will die within the narrow limits and bitter preju- 
dices of a past day and generation. 

as : ~ 

Sir, if we of the South, the young men of to-day, have accepted, 
nay, if we have sworn to the recent constitutional amendments, we 
must surely keep our oaths and stand by the “ golden metewand of 
the law.” Sir, if the South lost all save honor in the war, she can- 
not afford to lose that now. She must not risk her character for 
truth, candor, and courage by tricks and frauds in elections. The 
President in his inaugural, the lamented and gifted Garfield, refers 
to this idea in the following strong and cogent language : 

Bad local government is certainly @ great evil which ought to be prevented, but 
to violate the freedom and sanctities of the suffrage is more than an evil. Itis a 
crime which, if persisted in, will destroy the Government itself. Suicide is not a 
remedy. If in other lands it be high treason to compass the death of the king, it 
shall be counted no less a crime here to strangle our sovereign power and stifle 
its voice. It has been said that unsettled questions have no pity for the repose of 
nations. Itshould be said with the utmost emphasis that this question of suffrage 
will never give repose or safety to the States or to the nation until each within its 
own jurisdiction makes and keeps the ballot free and pure by the strong sanctions 
of the law. 

General Hancock, in his letter of acceptance, makes the following 
unqualified statements to the same effect : 

It is only by a full vote, a free ballot, a fair count that the people can rule in 
fact as required by the theory of our Government. Take this foundation away 
and the whole structure falls. 

President Arthur, in his letter accepting the nomination for Vice- 
President, grasps the whole subject with great clearness and power. 
He says: 

The right and duty to secure honesty and order to popular elections is a matter 
80 Vital that it must stand atthe front. The authority of the National Government 
to preserve from fraud and force elections at which its own officers are chosen is 
a chief point on which the two parties are plainly and intensely opposed. * * * 
The Republican party has strongly approved the stern refusal of its representa- 
tives to suffer the overthrow of statutes believed to be salutary and just. It has 
always insisted and now insists that the Government of the United States is em- 
powered and in duty bound to effectually protect the elections denoted by the Con- 
stitution as national. 

More than this, the Republican party holds as a cardinal point in its creed that 
the Government should by every means known to the Constitution protect all 
American citizens everywhere in the full enjoyment of their civil and political 
rights. 

* * * * ” *. 

Republicans cherish none of the resentment which may have animated them 
durmg the actual conflict of arms. They long fora full and real reconciliation 
between the sections which were needlessly and lamentably at strife. They sin- 
cerely offer the hand of good-will; but they ask in return a pledge of good faith. 
They deeply feel that the party whose career is so illustrious in great and patri- 
otic achievements will not fulfill its destiny until peace and prosperity are estab- 
lished in all the land; nor until liberty of thought, conscience, and action and 
equality of opportunity shall be not merely cold formalities of statute, but living 
birthrights, which the humble may confidently claim and the powerful dare not 
deny. 

In the beginning, sir, I spoke of the disfranchised citizens of my 
district. Disfranchised in what? Disfranchised how? They were 
disfranchised in being denied the right of suffrage, the right to vote, 
and the ancillary or related right to have their vote counted as cast. 
The Greenbackers, I repeat, appreciate as much as any class of the 
community the evils of ignorant suffrage, white or black, and are 
doing their duty to remove these evils. But ignorant suffrage, sir, 
has nothing to do with this case. It cuts no figure in the contest; 
it offers no pretext for the count-out. - The proof shows that the re- 
jected ballots were voted generally by as independent and substan- 
tial men as any in the district. These wrongs, sir, were inflicted not 
alone upon negroes but upon white men; not alone upon so-called 
“ Radicals and scalawags” but upon Greenbackers and Democrats ; 
not alone upon “ aliens and carpet-baggers” but upon natives to the 
soil. I myself am one of the victims, in company with hundreds of 
the most respected and intelligent gentlemen of the district. 

And I feel, therefore, a sense of personal injury as well as a con- 
viction of public wrong, a wrong done not to myself alone but tomy 
party and to my people. It is illogical, it is shameful, Mr. Speaker, 
to rob even the weakest and poorest men of their rights. It is so 
shameful that it cannot and will not be endured. Sir, [stand guard 
upon this line of defense; but I do not stand alone. The people of 
my district, the people of my State are with me. They turn their 
anxious, waiting eyes toward this House. Sir, there are multitudes 
as of old, ‘‘ multitudes in this valley of decision.” What will you say 
to them? We have decided; weshall never make terms with these 
men or fail toresist their methods. We have sworn to Heaven never 
to cease our warfare upon this faction until it ceases its warfare upon 
honest elections. We invoke the whole people without regard to an- 
tecedents; we raise the hue and cry against them; we will never con- 
sider any other question with any party or make any other issue than 
a free vote and a fair count. We will never have a friend or find an 
enemy in politics except upon the final and rightful settlement of this 
vital and paramount question. ' : 

This right, sir, is the basis of all free government. It isthe foun- 
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dation of popular institutions. It is the true source of all power in 
the people. It is a right, a privilege, a duty inestimable to freemen 
and formidable to tyrants, and tyrants only. 
full and fair enjoyment by each and every citizen in every section 
of the country is the test and guarantee of republican government. 
Sir, we must and will have honest elections. There is no other way 
that can or ought to satisfy the people. There is no divine right of 
king er caucus. 
to arms; shall we force the National Government to interfere; shall 
we have an oligarchy of partisan inspectors, or shall we wager money 
on the result and let the longest purse rule by bribery and corruption ? 
No, Mr. Speaker, these things have all been tried in other coun- 
tries and in other times and they have always failed. If we are to 
have free government at all we must leave it to the honesty and in- 
telligence of the community, to a majority of the qualified voters. 
‘Fhe tree ballots of a free people are the fairest, surest, safest test of 
the majority. The common sense of all is better than the special 
sense of any. It is the last and only solution. There is nothing else 
under man’s law or God’s law but disorder and violence. ‘The 
meteor explodes, the comet rushes back to the depth of space, but 
the loadstar shines constant in summer and winter, at seed-time and 
at harvest, at the equinox and at the solstice.” There is no right 
rule but the rule of the people. 
be a temporary and delusive make-shift and involving force or fraud, 
or both, and ending only in anarchy and despotism. 

The order and well-being of a community depend primarily upon 
itsmoralsense. The special pleadings, the suppressio veri and suggestio 
falsi by which election frauds are either denied or defended, is con- 
clusive proof of a vitiated and demoralized public sentiment. Sir, 
let us rise above this dry-rot of Bourbonism and look at the Govern- 
ment of our fathers as our fathers made it. There is nothing in this 
age of progress and civilization which presents a nobler idea of the 
triumph of the human race than to witness a great, free people in 
the orderly and peaceful exercise of the right and duty of self-gov- 
ernment. Nothing is better fitted to fill our minds and hearts with 
pride and patriotism. 

Behold, sir, the great body of the people in the free exercise, in 
the undisputed enjoyment of their own sovereignty under laws en- 
acted by themselves, thronging to the polls on the day of election 
and bringing their ballots as offerings to their country. Who, sir, 
would technically sacrifice these offerings upon the altar of fraud ? 
Who would dare deny their authority by the use of force? The man 
or set of men that conspire against the right of suffrage conspire 
against the character of our institutions and against the liberties of 
our people. The man or set of men who aim a blow at the ballot- 
box, who seek to corrupt it by fraud, to overthrow it by force, are 
the enemies not only of the Government of the United States but of 
all free government. As the ancient statue of Pallas, with its pike 
and distaff and spindle, was the palladium of beleaguered Troy, so 
the ballot-box, guarded by honest and brave men, is the palladium of 
our civil and political rights. ; 

If prosperity comes to the South, peace and justice must be first 
established at the ballot-box. Peace and justice; for, sir, the Inde- 
pendents of the South will not long submit in peace to injustice. 
We will not, we ought not to yield to fraud and wrong. We insist 
upon our rights; we demand the blessings of free government inher- 
ited from our fathers. These blessings, sir, we well know cannot be 
imported from the outside; they cannot be supplied by government 
interference; they cannot be brought from afar. They must grow 
up among our people out of the inherent virtue of our society ; they 
must form a part in the internal forces of our politics and govern- 
ment. And, Mr. Speaker, we feel and know that if we are true to 
ourselves and to our convictions we cannot be permanently deprived 
of them. For are we not Americans, and are these things not our 
birth-right and our inheritance? 

Ah, sir! the Liberals, Independents, and Greenbackers of the 
South have a noble mission intrusted to them. Weare to withstand 
the encroachments of Bourbonism upon the rights of the people. We 
are to restore free government. We are to relieve that crude and 
bitter spirit in the South which ignores history and experience ; 
which profits nothing by the past and promises nothing for the fu- 
ture. As Charles James Fox said of the English Whigs in a like 
crisis, ‘‘ Instead of narrowing the basis of freedom, we must enlarge 
it; instead of suppressing, we must infuse and circulate the spirit of 
liberty.” The rights of the majority, the safety of the minority, the 
consent Sf the governed, secured by law and enforced by public senti- 
ment, the confidence of the people in their servants and in them- 
selves—these, these, sir, are the very definitions and tests of free 
government ; but these, sir, have ceased to characterize the rule of 
Bourbonism in Alabama. 

The evidence shows that the same faction that made the Alabama 
election law executed it; the same faction that hid fraud in the 
statute brought it forth in the canvass; the same faction that organ- 
ized the opportunity in the law seized upon it in the election, and 
the same faction is here to-day audaciously appealing to this House 


through their defeated candidate, invoking your judgment on his | 


fraudulent certificate, and asking not only your pardon for his 
methods but your participation in them, and even your further aid 
in their enforcement. He appeals especially to the Democratic side 
of the House. 


These offenses being committed in Alabama, in the 


Its free exercise, its | 


Shall we resort, sir, to violence; shall we appeal | 


Every other expedient is found to | 
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name and under the organization of that party, he naturally expects 
their support for success, or, if he fails, their sympathy in defeat, 

Communism, indeed! And the rights of property ! hat is this? 

The eepains outery of defeated frand. The rights of property on 

his lips and a false certificate in his pocket! He expected then, he 

expects now, that the Democratic party of this House will sustain 
/him. I know, sir, that these are bold words; but it is time that the 
| truth should be spoken about these things, and this is the occasion 
| and I, unfortunately perhaps, am the man to speak it. Iknow that 

in a certain sense I am on trial here, but if that could influence me 

I should despise the suggestion. The Democrats of this House are 

also on trial. Wherever the majority of the votes is one way and the 
certificate another the party of the contestee is on trial. 

In this case the contestee is here asking you in effect to indorse the 
| Alabama election law, with all its provisions for easy cheating and 
difficult detection, and the secret circular, the yellow circular, the 
discreditable conduct of the canvass and the contest, and all the 
frauds and ballot-box stuffing of the election. You are now asked 
to make yourselves responsible after the fact. Will you do it? 
These things were done in the name of the Democratic organization 
of my district. Will you give them the sanction and indorsement 
| of the Democrats of this House, or will you have the moral courage 
or, what is rarer, the political courage to refuse to do it? I speak 
de bene esse for the honest Democrats of my district. I do not believe 
they sustain this count out. Will you undertake to ratify and in- 
| dorse it? Far above all temporary or personal considerations, [ 
hope, for the credit of the Democratic party and for the good of the 
country, that you will spurn the proposition, 

Sir, I do not wave the so-called ‘‘ bloody shirt.” 
lence in this case. It never reached that dignity. Its records are 
foul, not with force but with fraud. The yellow circular, not the 
bloody shirt, was the contestee’s oriflamme of battle—significant fact, 
as yellow as a hospital flag, and as ominous of corruption and disease. 
I repeat, sir, that as far as my right to sit here is concerned I am on 
trial before this House, but the House itself is, in a higher sense, on 
trial before the whole country; and as far as I am concerned I in- 
voke, I challenge both judgments. What, sir, is the matter with the 
politics of Alabama? Is it the old plea of Government control? Is 
it outside interference? No. Weare as free and unmolested as any 
State or section in the Union, in the absolute enjoyment of local self- 
government. 

The trouble with us, sir, is that while our institutions are popular 
in form they are not popular in fact. Thereis a one-party despotism 
that dominates everything. Public opinion is suppressed and irre- 
sponsive. There is an oligarchy of inspectors, an inquisition of of- 
ficials, between the ballot-box and the people. We have the form 
without the spirit of popular government. Sir, I urge and repeat 
these views both within and without these walls, because I feel that 
when a community is sunk er is sinking under apathy and misrule 
they can only be aroused and saved by a bold and honest recurrence 
to first principles. I do not altogether agree with the learned and 
eloquent Mr. Curry, of Richmond, formerly a Representative from 
Alabama, that he who breaks into a ballot-box will break into a 
bank, or that the man who steals an office would not hesitate to steal 
a horse. This may be, and doubtless will be, the ultimate tendency ; 
but at this time the anomalons and alarming factis otherwise. The 
officials who commit these election frauds in the South do not belong 
to the criminal class of the community. They are often gentlemen 
of personal character and social standing, who would scorn in pri- 
vate affairs to do a dishonest or doubtful act. 

This is the wonder, the shame, and the danger of these methods. 
All observation and experience teach us that public or party crimes 
are more corrupting than private vices. Even when exposed and 
punished they lower the general tone of public sentiment, because 
they lessen the public dignity and self-respect. The crime of ballot 
stealing, or ballot-box stuffing, is more injurious to the morals of the 
community than any form of private larceny, however felonious, not 
only because the public sentiment that tolerates the one will be taught 
to overlook the other, but because it makes a mockery of law, puts 
public justice to shame, and brings the sources of government and 
the very sanctions of society into doubt and disrepute. Sir, I ain 
| myself a pained and reluctant witness of the condition of some of the 
| sections in which these offenses are prevalent. 

Bourbonism, like a foul disease, infects the atmosphere. It preys 
like spotted leprosy upon the minds and characters of men. It tends 
to corrupt the local courts of justice and to degrade the adminisira- 
| tion of the law. It has already brought some of these fraudulent 
| officials and much of their proceedings into public criticism and con- 
tempt. It taints every man that touches it. It degrades not only 
the officials who profit by it but every trickster that steals a vote 
or stuffs a ballot-box, that uses fraud or force, or that consents to 
| their use, or that conceals these methods for the sake of his party. 
| Every such man has made terms with Bourbonism; every such man 
has trifled more or less with his better sense of right and truth, and 
| compromised with his conscience and self-respect. 
These things are done, sir, in the name of the Democratic party. 
| They are the fruits of a faction of Bourbons, who are in no sense 
| Democrats, but who influence and in many instances contrel the 
| Democratic organization. They rejoice in the solemn device, the 
| pious fraud, the sacred artifice by which the grand old Demorratic¢ 





There is no vio- 
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party can be saved or served, by which wicked combinations be- 
tween Radicals, Independents, and Greenbackers can be defeated and 
the virtue and intelligence of the State (meaning always themselves) 
can be continued in office and power. And these things, I repeat, sir, 
are shown by the evidence to be done in the name of the Democracy, 
in the name of Jefferson and Jackson, in the name of a great social 
movement, that, beginning in the early part of this century and look- 
ing to the golden age, made the Sermon on the Mount its inspiration 
and the Declaration of Independence its platform. 

As long, Mr. Speaker, as we have organized fraud in elections, 
systematized in the election laws themselves, this issue of the ballot- 
box is, and must be, the top and bottom question not only in South- 
ern polities but in national politics. All otherissues are necessarily 
subordinate to this, because this is the issue of free government it- 
self. ‘The ambitions of men, the purposes of parties, the policies of 
administrations, either Federal or State, may change their aspect 
in relation to this issue, but the issue itself remains. [had rather rob 
the sea of its salt, the air of its oxygen, the sunshine of its vital 
forces, than hope for good government with free suffrage eliminated. 
The sweetness, the health, the life of society would be gone. As 
long, 1 repeat, as there are systematic fraudsin our elections, as long 
as these frauds are organized in the election laws themselves, as long 
as the Bourbon leaders connive at and cover them up, the ballot-box 
must and will be the paramount issue with us. 

If necessary, old party organizations will melt away or be devel- 
oped anew to meet the demand of the free-suffrage sentiment of the 
country. The Greenbackers may lead, the Republicans may lead, 
the Independent Democrats may lead in this anti-Bourbon reaction; 
but under some sort of bold and honest leadership our redemption, 
sooner or later, must and willcome. Sir, itisinevitable. There can 
be no order in government, no peace in society, without free and fair 
elections. Men who are born free and remain citizens of a free coun- 
try will not long submit without resistance to injury and injustice. 
The Constitution recognizes the right and guards the means of resist- 
ance. The love of liberty is the bulwark of our institutions, and 
nature and law both teach us that resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God. I said this in the canvass, and I repeat it now. If this be 
treason, make the most of it. If this be communism, the framers of 
the Constitution were communists. 

The prevalent idea of a strong government in other countries is 
the weakest of all governments with us. Whatisthe power of stand- 
ing armies and the menace of great navies to the desperate purpose 
of an outraged people? Sir, our ancestors were right. That govern- 
ment is the strongest which rests upon the consent of the governed, 
which enlists the respect and affection of the largest proportion of its 
people. The iron despotism of the Czar or the military empire of 
the Kaiser is the weakest government in the world, because it lacks 
this vital principle upon which strong and free governments are 
founded. It lacks this principle, which all experience teaches us can- 
not be destroyed by force or denied by fraud without assailing the 
social compact itself. It stands pre-eminent in government and so- 
ciety like the chiefest of all the virtues; ‘‘ whether there be prophe- 
cies they shall fail; whether there be tongues they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away,” but the right 
preservative of all rights will remain. I shall not despair, Mr. 
Speaker, of free suffrage until I despair of free government itself. 
It is the sanction by which the House now sits in judgment upon 
me and the basis of the confidence with which I now address you. 
It is the glory and safety of our system, as we believe our system is, 
by the blessing of God, the hope and refuge of the world. 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OSCAR TURNER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1882. 
_ The House having under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 

Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPeaKER: The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HarDEN- 
BERGH ] has taken me by surprise in yielding mea few minutes of his 
hour, as I had not expected to say anything to-day upon this question. 
I thank him, however, for his courtesy, and will briefly give some 
of the reasons why I shall oppose the bill now under consideration 
virtually rechartering the national banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been opposed to the national banking 
system, as I have said before on other occasions on this floor. Gen- 
eral Jackson vetoed the old United States Bank, upon the ground 
that it was dangerous to the liberty and welfare of the people, in ad- 


dition to constitutional objections. That veto was indorsed and 
approved by a large majority of the American people. Its principles 
have been adhered to by the Democratic party, and reiterated in our 
platforms time and again. All the reasons and philosophy of that 
veto apply with equal if not more force to the present national bank- 
ing system. The old United States Bank only had a capital of thirty- 
five millions. The present national banking system consists at this 
time of about twenty-two hundred national banks, instead of one, 
withacapital of three hundred and eighty millions, instead of thirty- 
five. They are armed with the same destructive and dangerous 
power, the right to issue currency, and to expand and to contract 
that currency at their own option. 

Thus they have the power to inflate the prices of everything and 
then to contract the currency and bring on panics and ruin to every 
industry in the land fortheir own interest and benefit. Sir, it isa dan- 
gerous power, a power that ought not to be intrusted to any corpora- 
tion or number of corporations. The powerto make money is an at- 
tribute of sovereignty, and the right to regulate its quantity and vol- 
ume is a sovereign right; it belongs to the Government of the whole 
people and ought never to be parted with; it is a power that ought 
to be exercised alone by the representatives of the people in Congress. 
That power has been intrusted to these corporations, they have been 
the pets of the Government, and now, sir, when they are about to pass 
out of existence, it is proposed by this bill to continue their danger- 
ous power by authorizing the rechartering of them. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been told by the advocates of this banking 
system on this floor that there is no danger of these banking corpo- 
rations exercising their power against the interest of the people. Sir, 
this is nottrue. Banks consult their own interest, and not the inter- 
est of the toiling masses of the people. When the funding bill passed 
Congress at the last session reducing the rate of interest on the 
United States bonds, upon which these banks are based, to 3 per cent., 
what then did these banks do? Why, sir, they contracted the cur- 
rency of this country nineteen millions of dollars, or about that in 
round numbers, in the short space of thirteen days. Why did they 
doit? To produce a panic to influence the action of Congress and the 
President. They did not succeed with Congress; it was Democratic 
then; but they did succeed in getting a veto from a Republican Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hayes. They would have brought disaster and ruin upon 
the country had it not been for the action of the United States Treas- 
ury, Which supplied the deficiency in the currency as fast as they 
made it, and prevented the calamity that these banking corporations 
would have brought on the country for their own selfish ends. Ido 
not impugn the motives of all bank officers, for some of them I know 
to be good, patriotic men; but, sir, the great mass of them will dis- 
regard the interest of the people, looking alone to their own inter- 
ests and profits. History proves this to be true, and it is useless for 
gentlemen on this floor to deny it who are here in the interest of these 
banks. These corporations can combine at any time their whole 
power and contract the currency, and thereby depress the price of 
everything, load themselves and friends with property, and then 
expand the currency and inflate and enhance the price of everything, 
thereby adding to their wealth and impoverishing the honest people 
of the country. 

These banks and the bondholders have been the pets of Congress 
for years; they have controlled its financial legislation in many in- 
stances. If these banks were ever necessary as financial agents for 
the Government and to afford a market for the United States bonds, 
which I do not admit, that time, thank God, is past. If they have 
ever rendered service to the Government, they have been amply paid. 
They have cost the people of this country over fifteen hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, as has been correctly estimated by Mr. WARNER, of 
Tennessee, who has given his calculation in detail to this House in 
his able speech, and which stands uncontradicted by the friends of 
the national banks on this floor. All of this immense sum could 
have been saved to the people, and yet they could have had as good 
and safe a currency as national-bank notes—I mean greenbacks— 
Treasury notes that would have drawn no interest, as the bonds do 
upon which the national-bank notes are based. 

Mr. Speaker, there never was such favoritism shown in any country 
as has been shown to these banks, and instead of being the best sys- 
tem, as is contended, it has been the most costly to the tax-payers of 
the country. These bondholders, who in many instances only paid 
from forty to sixty cents on the dollar for United States bonds, had 
nothing to do except deposit their bonds in the quantity required by 
law with the Comptroller of the Currency, and he issued to them 90 per 
cent. of the value of the bonds in national-bank notes. Upon this 
money they run their banks, using these notes profitably, and as they 


| please—getting all the deposits they could, using them also, and 


getting high interest upon both, and then every six months drawing 
the interest in gold on the bonds upon which the banks were 
founded, this interest coming out of the toiling masses of the coun- 
try—the tax-payers. 

Sir, it is time this favoritism for corporations and capital shall stop. 
What is to become of these national banks when the bonds are paid 
off? We are paying off the national debt at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars per annum, and if we use proper 
economy in the administration of the Government the national debt 
will soon be extinguished. What, then, is to become of these pet 
banks that are based on interest-bearing bonds? Why, sir, they 
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must then go; but the Republican members are trying in every way 
to perpetuate this debt by extravagance in every department of the 
Government; by getting up all sorts of schemes that will take 
money out of the Treasury and prevent the payment of the bonds. 
Why? Sothat they can keep up a protective tariff to enrich the 
manufacturers at the expense of the farmers and consumers, and to 
perpetuate the bonded debt as a basis for these banks. 

Mr. Speaker, sound policy and the interests of the people dictate 
that the national debt should be paid off as rapidly as possible. A 
national debt is a curse to any free country. And, sir, I would vote 
and did vote for an income tax on all incomes over $5,000, to be added 
to the revenue to pay off this debt and to make the burden of tax- 
ation equal upon the bondholders and capitalist. Why should they 
be exempt and their millions go untaxed while everything the poor 
man has is taxed? What meritorious services have these bond- 
holders rendered this Government that their incomes should bear 
no burden? But, sir, you cannot get the Committee on Ways and 
Means to bring in a bill to tax incomes. At the last Congress the 
attempt was made to suspend the rules by Mr. DiBRELL, of Tennessee, 
and tax the incomes of these bondholders. I voted for it, and a 
large majority, including the Democratic side of this House, voted | 
for it, but it fuiled for want of two-thirds. 

This ought to have been an instruction to that committee, but, 
sir, they disregarded it. And no bill, under the rules, can be gotten 
before this House for action to tax the bondholders and capitalists. 
There is notime for it in the judgment of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. They have no time to revise the tariff to lighten the burdens 
on the farmers and laborers of thecountry. But, sir, there is ample 
time for legislation in favor of banks and corporations whenever they 
want legislation in their interest. Corporations and monopolies are 
to-day exercising a dangerous influence on the legislation of the coun- 
try. Look at the bank directors and bank presidents who are mem- 
bers on this floor—one of whom has just preceded me—all advocat- 
ing a rechartering of these national banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for every amendment restricting the 
power of these banks, and shall then vote against the bill. 

I want to see the national debt paid off as rapidly as possible. I 
want to see an end put to the interest-bearing debt. I want to see 
silver certificates and Treasury notes, or greenbacks, take the place 
of the national-bank notes. The Treasury notes, or greenbacks, are 
as good as the national-bank notes. The credit of the Government 
stands behind both and gives them their value. 

I am satisfied, sir, that a large majority of the Democratic side of 
this House, if they are true to the doctrines taught by Jefferson and 
Jackson, will vote against this bill. We ought never to trust the 
power, as I have said, of expansion and contraction of the currency 
to any corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not go into details in regard to these banks, 
as Iam not a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom has been allotted nearly all the time for general debate, but 
content myself with the general reasons I have assigned for my op- 
position to this bill, and hope it will be defeated. 











River and Harbor Bill—Mississippi River. 


REMARKS 
OF 
RANDALL IL. 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 3, 1882, 


HON. GIBSON 


On the bill (H. R. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Commerce, under orders of the 
House, have taken into consideration the report, specifications, and 
estimates of the engineers for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the country, submitted by the Secretary of War, and after 
several months of careful and laborious consideration, day after day, 
hearing not only honorable Senators and Representatives in behalf 
of the public works in their respective States, but delegations of 
prominent citizens from cities and commercial bodies, and also the 
engineer officers of the Government, in order that they might, as far 
as possible, make themselves acquainted with their plans aud meth- 
ods, and the relative merits of the works, have presented the annual 
appropriation bill for the same. It will be observed that the esti- | 


mates of the engineers amounted to nearly $41,000,000, and that the 
committee have deemed it necessary, in the interest of a wise and 
judicious expenditure, to reduce this sum to aboutseventeen millions. 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, I took service upon this committee 
with reluctance, for I had been accustomed year after year to hear 
it reproached as the log-rolling committee of the House, and I had 
spirit of jugglery 





come to feel that there must be some unworthy 
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and jobbery pervading its deliberations. I have been agreeably sur- 
prised. I can say conscientiously I have never during my public lify 
been associated with a body of gentlemen who were animated by a 
broader or higher patriotism or by a firmer purpose to do right 
without regard to persons, parties, or sections, or exhibited greater 
industry. We have had compromises and adjustments, and if gen- 
tlemen please log-rolling, but only such as was approved by that 
ardent patriot, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who once adorned the 
Speakership of this House, and who in discussing this question, many 
years ago, said: y 

Mr. Chairman, nothing of real value to this Republic ever has been or ever wij} 
be effected without some degree of that sort of combination which is thus stigma. 
tized as log-rolling. Mutual concessions, reciprocal benefits, compensation and 
compromise, have been the very laws of our existence and progress. Wherever 
common dangers have been averted, common wrongs redressed, common interests 
— or common principles vindicated, it has been by a system of log-rolling. 

t was log-rolling which achieved our independence. It was log-rolling which es. 
tablished our Constitution. And the Union itself is nothing but systematic log. 
rolling under a more stately name. Doubtless such combinations may sometimes 
proceed from corrupt or unworthy considerations, but when the objects at whic), 
they aim are of such clear and unquestionable importance and of such public and 
general utility as those which are now before us, these unmannerly imputations 
upon motives may, I think, well be spared. 

The constitutional power of the Government over commerce, its 
derivation, its extent, and the limitations upon it have been so firmly 
settled that any discussion of it would be superfluous. In the great 
struggles illustrated in the careers of John Hampden and George 
Washington the principles upon which taxation should be levied 
and trade and commerce regulated were determined. The vital force 
that sustained both had the same unfailing source in the determina- 
tion of the people—to set metes and bounds to the manner in which 
their labor and property should be taxed, their revenues raised, and 
their commerce promoted, for they knew that the value of labor de- 
pends upon the facilities with which its fruits may be exchanged, 
and that if a man’s earnings could be taken from him or his inter- 
course with his fellow-men regulated in an arbitrary manner there 
was and end of all liberty and of all happiness. 

But after the battle for the independence of the colonies was won 
each State preserved its own system of taxation and the whoie con- 
federation fell into imbecility and confusion from the want of the 
means to collect revenues to maintain the public credit, to pay the 
patriot army, or tosupportan efficient administration. There were as 
many different systems of revenue as there were States. It was at 
this juncture that Virginia, on January 21, 1786, appointed commis- 
sioners on her own behalf and invited her sister States also to appoint 
commissioners ‘‘to take into consideration the trade of the United 
tates.” The se commissioners met at Annapolis, Maryland, Septem- 
ber 13, 1786, but seeing that none of the States north of New York 
were represented, and “ not desiring to proceed on their mission un- 
der the circumstances of so partial and defective a representation,” 
they completed their labors by suggesting that all the States should 
appoint commissioners to meet at Philadelphia. This suggestion 
was adopted, and the convention that assembled in accordance with 
it. on May 25, 1737, in Philadelphia, framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Hence it may be truly said that the necessities of commerce led 
to the formation of the Federal Government, and that the proper 
regulation of it is one of its essential and inherent functions. And 
upon examination of the following provisions of the Constitution it 
will be perceived that the power over the whole subject-matter is 
not only full and absolute but exclusive : 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts,and 
excises. * * * But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States and with the Indian tribes. No State shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation. * * * No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports. * * * No State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war iv 
time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State or foreign 

»ower. Congress has the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization. 

‘he migration or importation of certain class of persons should not be prohil- 
ited until the year 1808, though they might be taxed. No tax or duty shall be lev 
ied on articles exported from any State, and no preference shall be given by any 
regulation of cemmerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. 

After the separation of the colonies from the mother country the 
importations from England were enormous, and goods of Americal 
manufacture could not be sold in competition with British, and all 
importations into the staple States and exportations from them were 
carried on in British bottoms. Pennsylvania had already protected 
herself by a tariff for that purpose, and Massachusetts had estab- 
lished a navigation act to protect her large commercial interests; 5° 
that no goods could be imported in British ships. The planting 
States were interested in having free trade with the mother country— 
the utmost freedom of exchange and free bottoms—but the polit!- 
cal benefits and security they derived in other respects from the 
Union induced them to yield in these respects. 

On the 22d March, 1785— ui 

Says George Bancroft in his History of the Constitution, page 18%, 
volume 1— 


a bill to protect the manufactures of Pennsylvania by specific or ad valorem duties 
on more than seventy articles, among them on manufactures of iron and steel, wis 
read in its assembly. On the 20th September, after the bull of the Pennaylvanit 
Legislature had been nearly six months under consideration by the people a of 
after it had been amended by an increase of duties, especially on manufactures, 
iron and by a discriminating tonnage duty on ships of nations having no treaty 
commerce with Congress, it became a law with general acclamation. 








‘security. 





Mr. Bancroft says, page 188, volume 1: 


On the 10th of May the town of Boston elected its representatives to the Gen- 
ral Council, among them Hancock, whose health had not permitted him to be a 
-apdidate for the place of governor. Two years before, Boston, in its mandate to 
oa men of its choice, had, in extreme language, vindicated the absolute sovereignty 
of the State; the town, no longer wedded to the pride of independence, in- 
structed its representatives in this wise: peace has not brought back prosperity ; 
foreigners monopolize our commerce ; the American carrying-trade and the Ameri- 
an finances are threatened with annihilation ; the Government should encourage 
agriculture, protect manufactures, and establish a public revenue ; the confeder- 
acy is inadequate to its pape Congress should be invested with power com- 
erent to the wants of the country ; the Legislature of Massachusetts should re- 
est the Executive to open a correspondence with the governors of all the States ; 
from national unanimity and national exertion we have derived our freedom ; the 
joint action of the several parts of the Union can alone restore happimess and 


ac 


To his friend Bowdoin, John Adams wrote: 


Massachusetts has often been wise and able, but she never took a deeper meas- 
ure than her late navigation act. I hope she will persist in it even though she 
should be alone. (Page 191.) 


But every measure of this character was resisted in the Congress 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, in behalf of the Southern States, 
which were the staple States, declaring that— 

Power in Congress to legislate over the trade of the Union would expose the five 
staple States, from their want of ships and seamen, to a most pernicous and de- 
structive monopoly ; that even the purchase, as well as the carrying of their pro- 
duce, might be at the mercy of the East and the North. 


But when the Constitution was finally adopted, as we have seen 
these powers were granted to the Federal Government. 

And hardly was the Government organized and put into operation 
before a bill was introduced, which became a law July 4, 1789, rais- 
ing arevenue from commerce, the preamble of which was as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge of 
the debt of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
tactures, that duties be laid. 

And straighway a navigation act was adopted discriminating in 
favor of American vessels and securing to them a monopoly of the 
entire trade and commerce of our ocean-bound empire, and subse- 
quently an act has been adopted prohibiting American citizens ab- 
solutely from buying ships abroad for the American trade, or to run 
under the American flag only vessels built within the United States 
and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, and vessels captured in 
war by citizens can be registered and be entitled to the benefit and 
privileges of registered vessels. 

And as early as August 7, 1789, Congress passed an act which was 
approved by George Washington, entitled ‘‘ An act for the establish- 
ment and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers.” 
It is expressly stated in the act that the appropriation is made ‘for 
rendering the navigation easy and safe.” 

This was the first of a series of acts down to the present river and 
harbor bill, of which in the aggregate more than $100,000,000 have been 
appropriated, to give “ease and safety ” to navigation and commerce. 
And this is the precise language employed in the appropriation for 
the Mississippi River, and it was employed also in the act creating 
the Mississippi River commission. 

The exercise of these powers has not been unchallenged. It was 
insisted by certain leading statesmen that while Congress might 
establish commercial regulations there was no power whatever to 
deal with the commodities of commerce or the vehicles in which they 
were transported or the channels and highways. Othersinsisted that 
all appropriations should be confined to rivers and harbors below 
ports of entry and to rivers running through two or more States, or 
which were tidal streams. 

But the Supreme Court finally settled the controversy as to certain 
points in 12 Wheaton, 447, laying down the doctrine that Congress 
may suspend and prohibit commerce, and may not only authorize 
importations but may authorize the importer to sell, and that com- 
merce is not merely traffic, but is intercourse and includes naviga- 
tion. In The Propeller Genessee Chief et al. vs. Fitzhugh et al., 
Chief Justice Taney says: 

The admiralty and maritime jurisdiction granted to the Federal Government by 
the Constitution of the United States is not limited to tide-waters, but extends to 


all public navigable lakes or rivers where commerce is carried on between differ- 
ent States and with a foreign nation. 


_It will be seen from this brief review what were the actual neces- 
sities that induced the fathers to incorporate these powers relating 
to commerce into the Federal Constitution, how they have been ex- 
ercised by the national Legislature, and how the national Legisla- 
ture has been sustained by the courts. 

Under this legislation we have erected breakwaters and sheltering 
harbors and buoys and piers, and improved the harbors on our 
ocean and lake fronts, at an expense of millions of dollars. We con- 
structed the canal around the Des Moines Rapids, and Saint Mary’s 
Vaual, uniting Lake Superior with Lake Huron, at an expense of 
more than $5,000,000 each. 

The lakes and their outlet are the Mississippi of the North, stretch- 
ing from the heart of the great West to the Atlantic seaboard, around 
whose shores is growing up in the very center of our country a mighty 
‘mpire. The great interior basin of the Southwest is called the Mis- 
‘issippi River, but it is really alake or seriesof lakes. Where is there 
such a valley in the known world? Where sucha people? The gate- 
Way to this valley was first settled and the States of Louisiana, Mis- | 
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sissippi, and Arkansas were admitted into the Union. The agricult- 
ural interests upon its borders were the supreme interests. 

The upper valley was not settled, and the surface remained un- 
broken. Transportation was chiefly in flats and barges and small 
steamboats, and the basin was not filled and shallowed by detritus 
contributed by the spade and plow, subduing anempire. Hence the 
question of transportation was a subordinate one. The settlers only 
thought to protect themselves against the annual rises, and a system 
of levees and dikes was adopted, first by individuals, then by coun- 
ties or parishes, and finally by single States. 

But it soon became apparent that the magnitude and variety of 
the interest and the character of the protective works would require 
the supervision and uniform administration of the Federal power, 
unless the States bordering upon the river could unite in a common 
league for the exercise of a joint jurisdiction. It was evident that 
no State, without the concurrence of the adjoining State or States, 
could protect itself against the floods becoming more disastrous as 
the upper country was settled. It was seen that when every mile of 
the front of Lonisiana was made secure by levees or dikes that had cost 
many millions, Louisiana would be overwhelmed by the flood coming 
through the Arkansas front by reason of the failure on the part of the 
State of Arkansas, whose river interests were insignificant in com- 
parison with those of the lower State and did not justify the expense 
of putting up defensive works. Reasons like these and others induced 
the Federal Government to order surveys of the river, with the view 
of asccrtaining the best plan to protect the people from the floods and 
to reclaim the immense area subject to annual inundation. 

The most celebrated of these surveys was completed after ten 
years of labor by Humphreys an‘ Abbot, and their report is a mon- 
ument of industry and learning. Special committees were consti- 
tuted by Congress, and a bill for constructing levees passed one House 
of Congress but failed in the other. In 1865 Secretary Stanton 
ordered the levees to be rebuilt, for they had been destroyed by the 
war, and he regarded it as an act of humanity to restore these public 
works essential to the good order of society, and now needed more 
than ever by a people struggling with poverty amid social and polit- 
ical conditions involving a disruption of.traditions and customs and 
established relations, but it was not done. 

Prince Gortchakoff felt called upon during the recent war between 
Russia and Turkey to give 2 guarantee to the great powers that 
Russia would rebuild similar works on the Danube if they should be 
destroyed. 

President Grant appreciated the necessity for action, and a com- 
mission was again appointed in 1874, and its recommendations for 
levees, though urged by him, failed again to become a law. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress a permanent committee of this House 
on levees was for the first time organized in the history of Congress ; 
a bill was framed by this committee after a full hearing and thorough 
investigation of the subject in favor of rebuilding the leyees—a direct 
appropriation to protect the alluvial region, and all that was in it, 
from the baleful effects of the floods ; and though the effort was made 
with energy and eloquence, the friends of the measure failed to get 
one-third of the votes of the House. 

Let those who have censured the representatives of the valley, 
and who still clamor for direct appropriations for levees, review this 
interesting epoch in the history of legislation on this subject. For- 
tunately for the cause of good government, just at this time a new 
and hitherto unfelt element was to appear as a powerful aid and fac- 
tor in solving the problem of the destiny of the people in the lower 
valley. An empire had been called into existence in the upper val- 
ley, and the whole people of the mighty valley, north and south, were 
about to unite their voices in demanding justice from their Govern- 
ment, 

What the cotton-gin was to the South the railway and reaper were 
to the Northwest. In less than the life-time of a single generation 
that unbroken wilderness had been subdued, and the vast region 
from the Ohio to the Yellowstone and the Red River of the North 
had been converted into waving grain-fields, filled with busy work- 
shops, and the homes of our industrious, educated, virtuous, and 
liberty-loving people, possessing the granary not only of America 
but of the world. They were to feed as the South was to clothe the 
people of the earth. 

But the question puzzling them was transportation. Therailways 
that had contributed so much to build up the country were monopo- 
lies and laid a heavy tribute upon their productions. A reduction 
of two cents a bushel in the cost of transportation to Liverpool, where 
the price of the food crop is determined, would save the producers in 
the valley the enormous sum of $50,000,000 a year in clear profit; and 
at the present rate of increase, within five years, instead of fifty mill- 
ions the savings would equal one hundred millionsa year. They then 
turned toward their great river for relief. They found its mouth 
closed by sandbars. They found navigation impeded throughout 
its whole length for nearly half the year by shallow water and made 
perilous by the floodsat otherseasonsof the year. The geniusof Eads 
answered the demand by building jetties at the mouth, that gave 
deep water so that vessels of the greatest burden may come and go. 
But it was then asked, why not apply a remedy to remove the ob- 
stacles and perilsalong the entire river if one can be devised, in order 
that this channel of commerce may be useful at all stages and at all 
seasons ? 
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The author of the jetties insisted that the laws that controlled the 
river were well known, that the conditions and phenomena that 
were found to exist near its mouth prevailed throughout its entire 
length. He held that by applying the jetty system to the river, 
contining its waters in their highest stages and contracting the 
channel where unduly wide and protecting the banks against cav- 
ing, works wholly practicable and inexpensive, a uniform channel 
might be obtained affording deep water all the year round for the 
largest vessels to Saint Louis, and at the same time and by the same 
means the slope or flood surface would be so lowered as to prevent 
destructive floods; floods destructive not only to commerce and trade 
and the vehicles of transportation, to life and property on the river, 
but destructive of all government, of all industry, of the property, 
the earnings, the schools, the churches, the very existence of organ- 
ized society throughout the wide alluvial region. 

In order to secure legislation to carry out the views of the great 
engineer, in whose plan were happily blended the interests of. both 
the upper and lower valley, on April 26, 1876, in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, a measure was offered for a commission to improve the 
Mississippi River, to be appointed by the President, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce; and Captain Eads, having been in- 
vited to appear before the committee in advocacy of the plan, con- 
cluded his remarks with these observations : 

There can be no doubt of the entire feasibility of so correcting the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of twenty feet during the low- 
water seasons can be permanently secured throughout its entire course, and that 
the alluvial lands on each side of its waters can be made absolutely safe from over- 
flow without levees by such correction. This can be accomplished for a sum en- 
tirely within the ability of the Governmentand one really insignificant when com- 
pared with the benefits which would tlow from such improvement. 

Until such work is accomplished an annual expenditure for the maintenance of the 
levees is imperative. 

That was the fundamental idea which first originated and finally 
led to the formation of the Mississippi River commission. 

For, soon after the meeting of the next (Forty-fifth) Congress the 
Committee on Levees was changed by resolution to be the Commit- 
tee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, in order 
that it might take jurisdiction ofthis legislation, and the Speaker 
of the House, Mr. RANDALL, who had always been the staunch friend 
of levees and of the improvement of the river, was induced to organize 
this committee by appointing friends of the river upon it, and a new 
member [Mr. ROBERTSON] of the Louisiana delegation to be chair- 
man of the committee, as the committee had been originally consti- 
tuted and its jurisdiction extended on resolutions offered by a mem- 
ber from that State, [Mr. GIBSON. } 

Following up the measure offered in the Forty-fourth Congress,many 
others were now introduced and referred to the Committee on Levees 
and Improvement of the Mississippi River, in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, Which framed one as a substitute for them all, and it was re- 
ported through the chairman of the committee, together with a report 
in favor of it taken from a map and manuscript of the well-known 
writer on the Mississippi River, Mr. A. D. Anderson. 

Amendments to the commission bill from the committee in the Forty- 
fifth Congress for a direct appropriation for levees were offered, as the 
RECORD shows, by three members from Louisiana, Messrs. ROBERT- 
SON, GIBSON, and ELLIs, for they felt that levees should be built in 
advance of channel treatment or concurrently with it as had been 
suggested by Captain Eads in the Forty-fourth Congress; that no 
opportunity should be lost to secure the protection levees would 
atiord to the people they represented. But it was made apparent 
that such amendments could not be carried, and that insistence upon 
them might put in peril the commission bill. 

Mr. Rosrinson, of Massachusetts, one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the commission bill, declared he regarded them as adverse 
to and inconsistent with the bill and would vote against the bill if any 
one of them wereadopted. These amendments were withdrawn. The 
title of the bill read as follows: 

A bill to provide for the organization of the Mississippi River improvement 
commission, and for the correction, permanent location, and deepening of the 
channel and improvement vo! the navigation of said river and the protection of its 
alluvial lands. 

In support of this bill Mr. Rosprnson, of Massachusetts, said : 

The committee have found these two subjects to be interdependent. They have 
not seen in the investigation they have given that the one necessarily stands 
apart from the other. All the writers and all the engineers from whom they have 
heard declare that in some measure, greater or less, the protection of the lands has 
also an influence upon the navigable character of the river. 

He further said: 

This bill is intended to provide a commission to devise a plan for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River and the protection of the alluvial lands combined. 
If as a part of the whole plan for the improvement of the river for the purposes of 
navigation, and incidental thereto, the lands of the valley may be protected, Ton in 
Javor of it. 

Hon. N. P. Banks said : 


I have already stated that the improvemen of the alluvial lands is incidental 
to this work. It cannet be separated from it. No declaration or act of Congress 
can prevent it. If we make the river what it ought to be we will make forty million 


acres of the best cotton and sugar lands on the face of the earth in consequence of the 
necessary improvement of the river—forty million where now only one million exists. 
It is inseparable from it and incidental to the improvement of the river. 


In supporting this commission bill I ventured to declare that— 


A jetty is a levee, in the popular sense of the word, within the bed or channel of 
the river, while a levee is a jetty on the bankof the stream. This plan rests upon 


the theory that in sedimentary rivers, in the Mississippi particularly, ast) 

is confined its velocity and depth is increased and the surface lowered oaifeten 
thus two rs objects may be app cram ap by one and the same method, name] 
‘ease and safety ” to navigation and protection to the industrious people on tie 
banks from the dreaded floods. ° 


This commission bill failed, falling between the two Houses for 
the last session of the Forty-fifth Congress terminated the 4th March 
1879. But an extra session of the Forty-sixth Congress was con’ 
vened and legislation for the river was pressed vigorously. Several 
bills were ofiered for a Mississippi River commission, modeled op 
the bill from the committee in the Forty-fifth Congress, substan. 
tially like it, limiting the commission to Saint Louis, Alton, and War. 
saw, on the same day and in the same call, by Messrs. ROBERTSON 
Chalmers, and SINGLETON, as will be seen by comparing these bill; 
with one another and the commission bill of the Forty-fifth Cop- 
gress. 

A few days after, another bill was introduced and referred to the 
committee, different from all these in its title and in the extent of 
jurisdiction conferred, and in adhering more closely to the commercia] 
idea, and to other bills previously introduced on the same subject by 
the same person, in the Forty-fifth Congress, as follows: 

A bill to provide for the appointment of the Mississippi River commission for 
the improvement of the said river from the head of the passes, near its mouth, to 
its headwaters. 

After this bill had been under discussion in the Committee on 
Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi River and certain amend- 
ments as to details made and accepted, at the suggestion es ially 
of General Joseph E. Johnston and others, the author, when the 
hour of adjournment arrived, remained in the committee-room to 
perfect it so as to introduce it again without delay, and invited Mr, 
ROBERTSON and Mr. DUNN to remain with him for a few moments, 
and to assist him in incorporating the amendments and suggestions 
adopted by the committee and to arrange the order of the phraseol- 
ogy of the fourth section. Valuable aid was freely given by both gen- 
tlemen. Mr. DUNN’s suggestions as to the arrangement of the phrase- 
ology of the fourth section were mainly adopted by the author, and, 
as thus perfected, the bill was reported the same morning to the 
House, referred again to the committee, and was adopted without 
change by the committee at the next meeting, as would naturally 
follow, from the fact that all changes agreed on in the committee 
had been embraced in the revision. 

This bill constituting the commission became the law, and was 
approved June 28, 1879, and the members of the commission were 
appointed and began the work committed to their charge. They have 
submitted two reports to Congress, with their recommendations, 
plans, surveys, and estimates. 

The last Congress voted one million of dollars to enable them to 
undertake the execution of their plans. This appropriation was 
placed in the regular river and harbor bill by the Committee on Com- 
merce at the urgent solicitation of the member who had introduced 
the bill and carried it through the Committee on Levees and In- 
provement of the Mississippi River. If the Committee on Commerce 
had declined to incorporate the appropriation in this annual bill, 
all our efforts would have failed in the last Congress. 

At the opening of the Forty-seventh Congress an energetic effort 
was made to secure for the Committee on Levees and the Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River—which, under the new rules, had the 
authority to consider subjects relating to levees only—jurisdiction 
over questions relating to the improvement of the river, with the 
power to make appropriations and to report at any time, and we 
failed. It only remained then for the friends of the river to go, 
under the orders of the House, before the Committee on Commerce, 
where it was embraced in the bound volume of estimates, submitted 
by the Secretary of War with his approval, for the improvement ot 
all the rivers and harbors of the country. ; 

This committee not only considered the report but called before it 
the members of the Mississippi commission, and after thorough dis- 
cussion they voted to allow $4,123,000 to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of War in order, as the old acts recite, to afford ‘ease and safety 
to the navigation and commerce of the river, in accordance with the 
plans and estimates and recommendations of the Mississippi River 
commission, from the passes to Cairo. 

I have entered upon this sketch of the legislation to show the care 
and circumspection with which it has been conducted. In the Forty- 
sixth Congress, after the commission had submitted their plans, 1! 
order that they might be more fully understood and appreciated by 
Congress, a resolution was offered and adopted directing a sub-com- 
mittee to go down the river and to verify for themselves, as far 4s 
might be possible, by personal inspection and investigation the plans 
of the commission, to acquaint themselves with the phenomena of 
the river. Members fromthe North who went there incredulous and 
apprehensive came back enthusiastic advocates. The report of this 
committee should be read by every member of Congress. It consti- 
tutes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the river, and the char- 
acter of the members who signed it entitles it to great weight and 
influence. ‘ i 

The plans of the commission are set forth in their last report, 40° 
more fully in their testimony before the Committee on Commerce. 
desire to call your attention to the testimony. ; = 

General Q. A. Gilmore, president of the Mississippi commissi0l, 
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appeared before the Commerce Committee on March 21 last, and 
said: 

The law justifies levees as adjuncts to channel improvements alone, because 
levees exert a direct action in enlarging and deepening the channel durin 
periods of bank overflow, by causing all water to rise for a time to a higher leve 
within the river bed than it would attain if not thus restrained. In other words, 
the volume of flow, and therefore the velocity and the scouring power in the bed 
of the stream, are all increased by levees during periods of overflow. Moreover, 
levees are upon @ very large portion of the Mississippi River absolutely necessary 
a prevent widespread destruction to life and property by overflow; and any one 
who has witnessed the sublime spectacle of such a flood as now prevails through- 
out the entire valley of the Mississippi, —oanyns the banks to a depth of many 
feet and spreading out over the entire alluvial section to widths varying from 
forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system of care- 
fully maintained levees is required to make navigation safe and easy, and to ren- 
jer the carrying on of trade, commerce, and the postal service possible, in the 
sense of ordinary economic feasibility. 


General Gilmore quotes and indorses the following as being cor- 
rect and containing the true doctrine. General Barnard, writing of 
the Mississippi River in 1859, says: 


Any check in the velocity of the stream, however small, will produce deposition. 
[his is not mere theory ; all a of every observer of the river will confirm 
it, while it is in itself conformable to reason and common sense that such a check 
in the velocity of the stream below the outlet is the inevitable result of that outlet. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, (in the chair.) I understand that this improvemement in the 
levees is only incidental to the improvement of the navigation of the river. 

General GILMORE. The appropriation bill, if you recollect, rather restricted the 
use of the money. 

Mr. Horr. a1 some of our people are afraid that if you make a levee you will 
yenefit somebody. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand the view of the commissioner to be that the im- 
provement of the levees as proposed is the most feasible, scientific, and in some 
cases the only way of deepening and improving the channel by changing the cur- 
ent. 

General GILMORE. It is a good way, certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And while it exerts a very beneficial influence on the back 
country, it is not done exactly for that purpose, but fortunately in doing that 
work for the improvement of the navigation you incidentally benefit the back 
country. 

General GILMoRE. Yes, sir; and at the same time we provide for the carrying 
of the mails and for the commerce of the river. 

Mr. Ginson. Does your plan rest wholly or even for the most part upon experi- 
mental grounds; or is your plan for the improvement of the Lower Mississippi 
based upon principles well established in engineering science as applied to streams 
and water-courses ¢ 

General GiLMORE. The principles are very well established; there is nothing 
experimental in our plan except certain methods in which we aim at cheapness. 

Mr. Gipson. These are matters of detail ? 

General GILMORE. Matters of detail. 

Mr. Gisson. Do you think your plan is so far matured that Congress might 
salely appropriate $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 for the execution of it? 

General GiLMORE. I do; because there are a variety of methods of doing the 
same work, and we have the plant for doing it by my method. 

Mr. Gipson, Are the parts of your plan, namely, theimprovement of the reaches 
and the re-establishment of the banks by levees, so closely connected as to be inter- 
dependent, the one operating in low water, the other operating in high water, and 
both contributing to channel improvement? 

General GILMORE. Certainly. 

Mr. Gisson. Both essential, therefore, to the general scheme which you have 
explained to the committee? 

General GILMORE. Exactly; but in my judgment levees built specially for chan- 
nel improvement might be better located than they generally are. But even as 
they are — the levees are an essential part of the system of improvement that we 
have projected. 

Mr. McLANg. Please explain to the committeein what respect the language of the 
appropriation bill of last year embarrassed or restrained the commission in the im- 
provement of the levees. 

General GILMORE. It did not embarrass me, but it embarrassed enough members 
of the commission to render it nugatory. 

Mr. Gipson. The language of the law is, ‘‘ No portion of the appropriation hereby 
made shall be expended for building levees, unless it be for channel improve- 
ment. 

General GILMORE. The members of the commission were not in entire accord in 
the interpretation that they put upon that phraseology. 


Captain J. B. Eads said: 


The works proposed by the Mississippi River commission are intended to cor- 
rect the river, and the most rapid and certain effect that can be produced by these 
works will be by confining the flood waters of the river, so as to get the benefit of 
the entire scouring force of the stream, because there is an immense amount of 
sediment to be removed and it is more easily removed by the flood water. The 
current is so much more rapid in flood that it more easily removes the sediment, 
and for that reason the gaps in the levees ought to be restored, so as to retain the 
flood within the river. 

Mr. Horr. Is it possible, in your judgment, or practicable to build the levees 
high enough to retain the river in its bed ? 

Mr. Eavs. I do not think it is necessary to build the levees any higher than 
they are to-day. Where these gaps occur the present flood does not go as high as 
it would if the levees were intact—if they were intact the river would have a 
steeper slope and more rapid current, thus facilitating the discharge of the water. 

Mr. Horr. Do you think that a judicious system of levees would remedy the 
whole difticulty ? 5 

Mr. Eaps. I do not think it necessary to establish any new system of levees. 
As I said before, I would not recommend the building of two thousand miles of 
levees as a work of river improvement, but I know as well as I know anything in 
by profession, that the levees have a beneficial effect on the navigation of the 
river, and as so large an amount of the levees is still intact, I think it is the sheerest 
lolly and waste to let those outlets exist when they could be so easily closed, and | 
ny judgment the money required to close them could not be more effectively 
‘pent than for the restoration of the navigation of the river. There is an equity 
*vout it, too, which it seems to me ought to be considered. These levees were built 
by private enterprise, and when they were intact they undoubtedly benefited the | 
navigation of the river, and therefore the whole country. 

Now there is 5 per cent. or perhaps 10 per cent. of them only destroyed. The 
public has got the benefit of them in the pastso far as they have affected the nav- 
‘svuon, and it does seem to me only equitable that the public should restore 
the gaps that have been made in them now. 

I think that while the commission is going on improving certain parts of the 
‘er that need rectification, if these gaps are permitted to occur and to remain 
We will have other work to do that we would not have to do if the levees at these 
Points were restored. These views are not new ou my part. Six yeurs ago [had | 
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the honor of addressing the Committee on Commerce, a bill of Mr. Grsson for a 
ae River commission being before it, on this subject. 

Mr. Horr. I cannot see how you can carry out your plan for the improvement 
< Se eee and perform the work that you propose to do without restoring 

ese levees. 

Mr. Eaps. That is just what I have been trying to convince the public for the 
last seven or eight oo and every day makes me more and more satisfied of the im- 

rtance of doing it, and I say most emphatically that you have got to abandon 

at whole allu floods will become worse and worse every year. You have got 
to abandon that whole district, containing 36,000 square miles, or else you have 
got to make these improvements and control the river. 

Mr. Grsson. Do you mean that the floods will not only destroy the adjacent 
lands but will fill the river with sand-bars so as to impair navigation ? 

Mr. Eaps. Yes, so as to destroy navigation and tly increase the cost of any 
system of improvement which may be adopted ultimately. 

Mr. Gipson. Then I understand you to reassert what you said here six years 
ago, that it is imperatively necessary to close the gaps in the levees so as to get 
the benefit of the volume and of the velocity of the water to scour out the sand- 
bars and to aid in the rectification of the river. 

Mr. Eaps. I have reiterated that over and over om. and I have just said that 
every year makes me more and more confirmed in that view. 


Major Harrod, member of the commission, said: 


Captain Eads has described quite fully the principles upon which our plans are 
founded and the methods that we propose to adopt. Speaking for himself and 
Major Suter, also a member of the commission, he said: We are of the opinion that 
the bed is raised and the effective section im throughout that part of the 
river under discussion as the result of outlets and the local abandonment of levees. 
We beg, therefore, to submit the following conclusions: 

1. That bayous and overflows afford no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
duce changes of regimen detrimental to navigation and cause destructive floods 

2. That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
vent destructive floods by the establishment of a regimen and the elimination of 
varying and abnormal local conditions. 

3. That the conservation of floodwaters by artificial embankments is becoming 
of greater importance every year, both in preserving navigation and in prevent- 
ing destructive floods, from the recession of the banks to lower levels, and has 
aay. in many parts of the river, become essential. 

4. That the act under which we serve contemplates the preparation by this 
commission of a complete plan for the regulation of the river and its banks. Any 
such plan must include the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river bank as are consistent with the principles controlling the works al- 
ready recommended by us. The present provision for such maintenance by the 
States and riparian owners is inadequate and hazardous. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock said : 


You have, then, two things to do: to narrow your river where these shoal places 
occur in order to get deep water, and to keep your river where you have put it by 
holding these caving banks. The plan which the commission propose to follow is 
in principle the plan that has been adopted in Europe. The French are using it 
on a large scale between Lyons and Arles, and the Germans have used it on the 
Vistula, the Elbe, and Oder. 


General Humphreys, though not a member of the Mississippi River 
commission, but having devoted ten years to the investigation of the 
phenomena of the Mississippi River and occupied the position of 
Chief of Engineers, was invited before the committee. It had been 
reported that he was opposed to the plans of the commission, but it 
was ascertained by his remarks before the committee that there was 
a substantial concurrence between thent. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MCLANE, please ask General Humphreys first whether a 
system of levees are absolutely necessary for the improvement of the navigation 
without regard to the prevention of overflows. 

Mr. McLane. Very well; I will ask him to state whether in his opinion a sys- 
tem of levees with or without outlets is not indispensable for the improvement of 
the river from the mouth of the Ohio? 

General HumpnHreys. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. In determining, as you did, the necessity of extending the levees 
from the mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the or did you consider 
whether it was practicable or possible to retain the floods of the Mississippi River 
within those levees? 

General HUMPHREYS. Yes; that was the question. The object of constructing 
levees and mem | them to certain heights was to confine the river within them, 
otherwise it would be a useless expenditure rey The great object of making 
these measurements was to determine the question how high the river would rise 
if all the water was kept within its channel, and the observations were made 
because no one had any means of answering that question before. 

Mr. Hoar. And did you conclude that it could be done ? 

General HUMPHREYS. Yes, sir. 


What do the commission say in their report? In the report dated 
February 17, 1880, we find the following observations: 


There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel 
and enlarging the bed of the river during those periods of rise or flood when by pre- 
venting the aepeteeen of the flood waters over the adjacent lowlands, either over 
the river banks or through bayous and other openings, they actually cause the 
water to rise to a higher level within the river bed than it would attain if not thus 
restrained. * * * It would seem, therefore, that a closure of the crevasses 
might be expected to accelerate the removal of those shoals which have been pro- 
duced by them, and if their closure be accompanied by the requisite contraction 
of the channel to a more nearly uniform high-water width, a lowering of the flood- 
level may be expected to such an extent as will ultimately render the maintenance 
of the levees as an aid to navigation practically needless above Red River and 
greatly lessen the necessity of their permanent maintenance for that purpose be- 
low Red River even at a reduced height. While it is not claimed that levees in 
themselves are necessary as a means of securing ultimately a deep channel for 
navigation, it is believed that the repair and maintenance of the extensive lines 
already existing will hasten the work of channel improvement through the in- 


| creased scour and depth of the river bed which they would produce during the 


high-water stages. * * * Ina restricted sense as auxiliary toa plan of channel 
improvement only, the construction and maintenance of a levee system is not de- 
manded. But in a larger sense as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the 
channel, but as a protection against destructive floods, a levee system is essential, 
and such system also promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal 
service. 


In their last report, dated November 25, 1881, they say: 

It is considered by all that levees, by confining the flood waters of the river 
within a comparatively restricted space, do tend in some degree to increase the 
scouring and deepening power of the current. 

The Appendix F is a paper on outlets and levees, signed by Majors 
Harrod and Suter, members of the commission, and contains an un- 
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answerable argument deduced from facts in favor of maintaining the 
levees as aids to channel treatment. Captain J. B. Eads says in 
his report dated April 12, 1882: 


My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low- 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that report with the de- 
gree of emphasis which I then desired, and I am unwilling to commit myself now 
to any expression in the present report which in the slightest degree tends to 
throw a doubt upon the necessity of or to justify any further delay in closing these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force the abso- 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 


I venture to say that no member of this House who will take the 
time to read this masterly report will fail to be convinced of the 
utility of levees and of the whole system of river treatment as de- 
monstrated with the clearness of a theorem in Euclid by Captain 
Eads. 

Fearing that our commission bill might fail, as early as November 
14, 1878, I induced General Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, to take 
the opinion of the Board of Engineers on the connection between 
levees and navigation, and they “ held that the levee system, if un- 
dertaken, should be matured and developed in connection with the 
navigation improvement.” This report was signed by the most em- 
inentengineers, including the present Chief of Engineers, General H. 
G. Wright, and General J. G. Barnard, who spent many years of his 
professional life in the investigation of the phenomena of the river. 
In a disquisition upon the subject he concurred with all the engineers 
in declaring outlets as ‘‘ utterly impracticable.” He further says: 

The idea that levees have a tendency to cause a rising of the bed is so simply 
absurd, so destitute of a single reason to justify it, that it hardly seems necessary 
to allude to it; it isthe want of levees and that alone which can cause such arising. 


The same views are expressed by General Beauregard, whose long 
service on the river and genius as an engineer entitle his opinions to 
great weight. I append a letter from him. 

If any subject upon which Congress has been called upon to act 
has ever been elaborated, fully investigated, and considered, it is the 
Lower Mississippi River. 

Since we purchased the Louisiana territory it has been under sur- 
vey and exploration, and by the very terms of acquisition, as wellas 
by the enabling acts for the admission of the riparian States, abso- 
lute jurisdiction over it was reserved to the Federal Government 
and especially denied to the States. And now, after nearly eighty 
years of absolute neglect, and the engineers finally submit a plan 
tor its improvement under the national jurisdiction—a plan that has 
been, as I before observed, more carefully prepared, more fully dis- 
cussed, than the plan for any other public work in the country—a 
hue and cry is raised and the alarm is sounded that the national 
Treasury is about to be emptied into the remorseless waves that have 
swallowed up the fortunes and earnings and homes snd hopes of so 
many thousands of our despairing countrymen. 

Others, while expressing sympathy with the great public purpose, 
invent riders and provisos that embarrass the engineers and either 
modify or defeat their plans. 

It appears to me that the legitimate function of Congress is to de- 
termine the objects worthy of appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury under the limitations of the Constitution. If it be admitted 
that it is competent for Congress to legislate for the benefit of the 
trade and commerce on the Mississippi River and to make appropria~ 
tions under the power to regulate commerce for its: improvement, 
questions concerning the plans best adapted to the purpose should 
be left to the independent determination of the engineers. This is 
the uniform rule departed from only when members of Congress in- 
sist upon dictating a policy to the engineers or instructing them as 
to the methods they may or may not adopt, in treating the Missis- 
sippi River under the power to regulate commerce. 

I ascribe this difficulty not to local or sectional prejudice, but to 
the inveterate misapprehensions that prevail as to the phenomena of 
the Lower Mississippi. Our friends from other parts of the country 
think of it only as a river, and reason about it as they do about their 
own rivers, whereas the Mississippi from Cairo down is not a river in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is a series of lakes, winding for 
eleven hundred miles through the alluvial region formed by it trom 
Cairo to Port Eads, while the straight line from point to point is only 
tive hundred miles, and presenting a coast-line of twenty-two hun- 
dred miles, equal to the whole Atlantic seaboard from Quoddy Head, 
Maine, to Cape Sable, Florida. 

Into this vast basin the valley stretching from the Alleghany to 
the Kocky Mountains empties its rainfall by forty-three mighty 
rivers, fifty thousand miles of boatable streams, and on its bosom is 
borne a commerce twice as great as the whole foreign commerce of 
the country—safe without a navy to defend it, in the heart of the 
country facilitated by no canals, protected by no fortresses, no har- 
bors, no buoys, no harbors of refuge, no piers, no breakwaters, none of 
the costly appliances adapted to the lakes and seaboard, because the 
conditions are different. Shall we do nothing because the engineers 


recommend a plan and instrumentalities unlike those you have been 
accustomed to see applied in upland streams and on the ocean front, 
and for which we have annually made appropriations in unstinted 
measure ? 

The engineers tell us that they must hold all the water in the river 
in order to secure the force and velocity necessary to carry the de- 
tritus and burden to the sea; that when this is done they will con- 
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tract the channel at points where it is unduly wide, and that thus 
they can at the same time secure deep water at all seasons, pre. 
vent destructive floods and protect the valley from inundations: 
that levees and jetties and permeable mattresses are the instruments 
they desire to employ for this purpose; that the total cost wil] be 
$37,000,000, $33,000,000 for direct channel work and $4,000,000 for 
stopping gaps in the levees. Now, there are those who are opposed 
to allowing the engineers to build levees for the purpose of protect- 
ing or reclaiming the alluvial lands, but they are willing that they 
should be built, provided in the judgment of the commission jt 
should be done in the interest of the navigation and commerce of 
the river. The proviso in the present bill is in accordance with this 
view. 

From the beginning I have insisted that all provisos and restric- 
tions were unjust and illogical; but after consultation I yielded to 
the advice of friends, for whens patriotism and judgment I have great 
respect, but I still hope and believe even this proviso may be re- 
moved. The engineers insist that levees deepen the channel and 
thus facilitate the navigation inlow water. But why is it that such 
exclusive attention is given to the obstacles to navigation in low 
water and none to the perils when at the flood stages of this inland 
sea? We do not legislate simply to secure deep water except for your 
shallow water-courses in the mountains. 

The Constitution does not confer upon us authority to make appro- 
priations merely to secure deep water. The language is “ Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce.” Commerce is the subject 
to be regulated. And the first act, passed one month after the Goy- 
ernment went into operation, declared its object to be to give 
‘safety and ease,” not deep water, to navigation. 

Now we insist that this power in all its extent should be applied 
to the great interior basin as well as to the Northern lakes. We 
might defend the construction of levees upon the ground assigned 
by the engineers as above stated—that they control the water in its 
high stages so as to remove the obstacles to navigation in its low 
stages. 

But, I ask again, why confine our solicitude for the river only to 
its low stages? Do its commerce and trade require no helps; can 
nothing be done to facilitate them? Are there no perils during the 
season of floods? I do not hesitate to declare that the losses of life 
and property, the increased charges of freight and insurance on the 
river are greater during the overtlows than during low water. 

If you may build dams across the beds of streams in the applica- 
tion of the slack-water systems to your rivers in the upland country, 
raise these elevations in the bed to secure deep water, why may you 
not upon the same principle in the alluvial streams raise these ele. 
vations, these dikes or levees, on the banks to secure deep water ! 
Why, if you can dig a canal around the Des Moines Rapids on the 
Upper Mississippi, dig out the channel around the Falls to secure 
deep water at an expense of $6,000,000, within a few miles, may you 
not throw up the dirt to make a channel of deep water at the same 
cost for five hundred miles ? 

If you may construct the Delaware Breakwater and the harbors 
of refuge and harbors of commerce on the eastern seaboard, cost- 
ing millions on millions of dollars, and maintain your Light-House 
Service at an annual expense of $2,500,000, and your life-saving 
service, and your sheltering piers, not for deep water but to give 
“ease and safety,” why may we not upon this great inland sea 
maintain a line of levees which are continuous harbors, afford- 
ing ‘‘ease and safety” to commerce and navigation in storms and 
at night; channel preservers and indicators, and answering all the 
purposes of your breakwaters, your buoys, your harbors, and your 
sheltering piers. Without them you can have no channel, no postal 
service, no foundations for light-houses, no shelter for your barges 
and smaller craft, no harbors of safety in storms, but every other 
appliance that may be devised for protection is borne away by the 
floods. With them you have security at all times, night and day, 
a well-defined channel, an inexpensive harbor that stretches its 
arms along the whole course of the voyage, affording shelter to the 
vehicles of commerce and facilities for all its exchanges. 

Take the commerce on this basin, this inland sea, from Cairo to 
New Orleans and you will not find, you cannot find, one single pub- 
lie work for its benefit or convenience ; and I insist that these levees 
are the only appliances that ever have been devised to answer the dle- 
mands of thistrade, and their cost is insignificant in comparison with 
the magnitude of the commercial interests to be subserved. _ 

They should therefore be constructed to afford ease and safety tv 
the navigation and commerce of the river. It is either these or noth 
ing, for there are no other appliances that have been suggested. 

Will it be insisted longer that nothing shall be done? ; 

If under the power to raise revenue you may tax commerce, Ill- 
portations from foreign countries, so as to protect labor and capital 
in manufacturing iotetirian, and under this same power or under 
the power to regulate commerce maintain a navigation act for the 
exclusive benefit of the shipping interest of the country, surely W hen 
you come to apply the power to regulate commerce you should be 
willing to afford incidental protection to the agricultural interests 
of the lower valley. The grounds from which we deduce protection 
from the commercial power are as solid and clear as those draw! 
from the revenue power. But the objects for which the protection 
is sought in this instance are out of all proportion to the interests 








of a single industry like manufactures or shipping, for they embrace 
all the industries, the whole life of the people in the lower valley, an 
area equal in extent to the State of Indiana, of unsurpassed fertility, 
whose inhabitants fled recently from their homes only after heroic re- 
.istance to the relentless floods from adjoining States, as completely 
in flight as the Tartar Tribe from the banks of the Volga, suffering 
besides a loss of $50,000,000 in values, anxieties and experiences that 
no tongue can portray and no one appreciate or realize, unless present 
to witness the widespread destruction, the numberless woes endured 
yy a whole people, helpless infancy and old age, brave men and braver 
women, driven forth suddenly, from happy firesides and tranquil 
labors, upon & wild waste of waters, without shelter, without food. 
Is there no power in the Federal Government, since the States are 
prohibited from co-operation where joint action can alone avail, to 
yrevent the repetition of such scenes and the desolation and dis- 
jwemberment of society from such a cause? Powersshould be con- 
strued liberally not only in behalf of favored industries demanding 
protection, but in favor of humanity and the preservation of society. 

Andif it has been shown that levees aid even in an incidental man- 
ner the improvement of navigation, are merely auxiliary and not 
indispensable appliances, they should be constructed on account of 
the great advantages they confer upon the people dwelling in the 
alluvial region. But having been demonstrated to be clearly neces- 
sary to the preservation and protection of the channel and as the ap- 
propriate means to afford “ease and safety ” to navigation and com- 
merce, upon the passage of this bill the gaps will be filled and the 
line made complete from the head of the passes to the mouth of the 
Illinois, as soon as the resources placed in the hands of the commis- 
sion can beapplied. And the great highway, improved and restored, 
will afford cheaper and safe transportation to the Northwest, sweet- 
ening the toil and bringing increased comforts, privileges, and hap- 
piness to the homes of the people freed from the tributes and exac- 
tions of corporate monopolies. 

And when the next floods pour down upon the lower valley, secure 
behind their ramparts, rejoicing in peace and plenty, the people will 
recall the names of the courageous statesmen from all parts of our 
common country who have upheld their cause and shower blessings 
upon them. Nor will they fail to remember with gratitude the great 
engineer, J. B. Eads, who devised the plan, nor the patriotic President 
who urged its adoption upon Congress. 

It may not be inappropriate, in concluding, to recall to this House 
and to the people of the valley the services of him who ever stood 
forth as the champion of their rights, not only as a commissioner at 
Ghent and in the Halls of Congress, in the meridian splendor of his 
powers, but in the evening twilight of his life; the last words ever 
spoken by Henry Clay in the American Congress were uttered in 
advocacy of the claims of their great river, as follows: 


Sir, I have risen te say to the friends of this bill that if they desire it to pass I 
trust they will vote with me against all amendments and come to as spe z sed 
rapid action as possible. Under the idea of anamendment you will gain nothing. 
I think it likely there are some items that should not be in the bill, and can you 
expect in any human work, where thore are forty or fifty items to be passed upon, 
to tind perfection? If you do, you expect what never was done and what you will 
never see. I shall vote for the bill for the sake of the good that is in it, and not 
against it on account of the bad it happens to contain. Iam willing to take it asa 
man takes his wife, ‘‘for better or for worse,” believing we shall be much more 
happy with it than without it. 

Au honorable Senator has gotten up and told us that here is an appropriation of 
#2,300,000. With regard to the appropriations made for that portion of the coun- 
try from which I come, the great valley of the Mississippi, I will say that we are 
apersevering people, a feeling ple, and a contrasting people; and how long 
wall it be before the people of this vast valley will rise en masse and trample down 
your little hair-splitting distinctions about what is national and demand what is 
just and fair on the part of this Government in relation to their great interests ? 
fhe Mississippi with all its tributaries—the Red, Wabash, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Ohio Rivers—constitute a part of a great system, and if the system be not 
national I should like to know one that is national. We are told that a little 
work, great in its value, one for which I shall vote with great pleasure—the break- 
water in the little State of Delaware—is a great national work, while a work which 
has for its object the improvement of that vast system of rivers which constitute 
the valley of the Mississippi, which is to save milhons and millions of property 
and many human lives, is not a work to be done because not national ! 

Around the region of the coast of the Atlantic, the Mexican Gulf, and the Paci- 
fic coast everywhere we pour out in boundless and unmeasured streams the treas- 
ure of the United States, but none to the interior of the West, the valley of the 
Mississippi. Every cent is contested and denied for that object. 

Sir, I call upon the Northwestern Senators, upon Western Senators, upon East- 
ern Senators, upon Senators from all quarters of the Union, to recollect that we 
are part of our common country. 


VIEWS OF GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 


New ORLEANS, February 7, 1878. 


_ My Dear GENERAL: I am glad to hear that the sphere of the Levee Committee 
has been enlarged to include the improvements of the Mississippi River; for the 
two objects are co-ordinate with each other, and if executed simultaneously, ac- 
cording to a well-studied plan, may be accomplished with little more than the 
amount estimated for by the United States levee commission of 1874, to reclaim 
only the alluvial lands of the Mississippi River by a system of outlets and levees, 
regardless of the improvement of the navigation of that important stream, which 
penetrates into the interior of the great valley of the West and has become so in- 
‘Uspensable to its constantly increasing commerce. 

It is evident that no definite plan of levees and improvements of the river can 
devised until a thorough hydrographic survey of it and its principal tributaries 
shall have been made. This survey is earnestly recommended by themselves in 
their report, by Humphreys & Abbot in their Physics and Hydraulics of the Mis- 
*issippi River, by Major C. R. Suter in his able report on the improvement of the 
iivigation of the Mississippi River, (Executive Document 19, part 7, Forty-third 
Congress, second session, Senate,) and by Hon. A. G. Warfield’s report, (Congres- 
sional documents, H. R. 494, Forty-fo Congress, first session.) 

While that survey will be in progress the old levees should be restored by the 


he 
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General Government to their ante bellum condition and their gaps effectually closed. 
for the States in which those levees are located are no longer able to take proper 
charge of them or to insure that co-operation which is indispensable to success. 

Two plans of protection against the Mississippi River have been warmly advo- 
cated: one of levees and outlets, by Messrs. Humphreys & Abbot, and by the levee 
commission, without even a thought being expressed that this great navigable high- 
way of half the continent might be so improved, with a part of the sum estimated 
for, as to secure aship-channel from the mouth to Cairo, or perhaps Saint Louis, 
while lowering, possibly, the flood-line between those extreme points. Their plan 
consists in abstracting from the river and conducting by se te channels to the 
Gulf such a volume of the flood discharged as shall be sufficient to bring down 
the flood-level to a height easily under control by levees ; thus assuming that a 
reduction of the volume of water in the channel will produce a permanent lower- 
ing of the flood-line, while an increase of volume wi rmanently elevate that 
line—which is disproved by each one of the passes and Laveen tediine from the 
river tothe Gulf. (See J. B. Eads’s review of report of United States levee com- 
mission, marked ‘‘C,’’ page 23.) 

With regard to closing up crevasses the levee commission says: ‘If we guard 
against these crevasses by raising and strengthening our levees, an elevation of 
the high-water mark exactly proportional to the increased volume will be sure to 
occur, To contain a quart of water a vessel must haveexactly the requisite num- 
ber of cubic inches, and alike principle applies with equal force to water in mo- 
tion”’—as great a fallacy when applied to streams passing through alluvial soils 
as could have been uttered even by non-professional men, for the Mississippi River, 
especially, is doing nothing else but changing constantly its bed from Cairo to the 
Red River, a distance of eight hundred and twenty miles. Even in the second and 
fourth districts of this city wesee that the river has shifted its bed at least half of 
its width in the last fifty years, the same at the Villeré plantation, eight miles be- 
low New Orleans, and at the English Turn, a few miles further down. Thelevee 
commission, regardless of existing facts, maintain that, ‘‘ Very numerous sound- 
ings with lead, adapted to bring up samples of the bottom, were made by the Mis- 
sissippi Delta survey (physical and hydrographical) throughout the whole region 
between Cairo and the Gulf. They showed conclusively that the real bed upon 
which rest the shifting sand-bars and mud-banks, made by local causes, is always 
found in a stratum of hard blue clay, quite unl‘ke the present oaoee ot the river. 
It is similar to that forming the bed of the Atchafalaya at its efflux and, asis well 
known, resisting the action of the strong current almost like marble. Clearly, then, 
the bed of the Mississippi cannot yield, and if the velocity be increased sufticiently 
to compel an enlargement of the channel it must be made by an increased caving 
of the banks, an effect which it is not quite so agreeable to contemplate.” Tothis 
statement Captain Eads has answered, I think very properly, (see C., p. 8:) ‘ Blue 
clay is found in the bottom and banks of the Mississippi at various localities, from 
the head of its alluvial basin to the Gulf. The exposnre of the various strata in 
its banks above low-water mark and the intersection of these strata in various arti- 
ficial excavations, their rapid destruction by the river current where the main 
stream forsakes its own channel and carves out a new bed through one of its many 
characteristic ‘ cut-offs,’ the penetration of several of these strata by the artesian 
well at New Orleans before it had reached a — equal to the present bed of the 
river at that place, and through which strata the river has evidently cut its way, 
all prove that the ordinary blue clay of the river will not resist the incessant action 
of the current.” 

The plan proposed by Captain Eads to prevent overflows and improve the navi- 

ation of the Mississippi is as follows: (See accompanying article from the New 

rleans Picayune, marked ‘‘A,”’ which gives so good asynopsis of the —o plan 
that I prefer it to anything I might write. I inclose you also an article from the 
Cincinnati Commercial, marked *‘ B,” which gives in full the captain's views, and 
which you may consult for further information.) I feel no hesitation in saying 
that of the two proposed plans I give the preference to Captain Eads’s, for it is 
founded, in my opinion, on sounder engineering principles, and I think if judi- 
ciously carried out will not only remove the forty-three low-water bars below 
Cairo, on some of which there is only four and a half feet of water, but would 
doubtless lo-ver the flood-level, to what extent I am not now prepared to state 
owing to the want of reliable data on which to base any calculation. 

If you permit me I will suggest that Congress should appropriate the sum of 
$300,000 *‘ for a thorough hydrographic survey of the Mississippi River and its 
principal tributaries, with a view to increasing the navigable depth, obviating the 
existing dangers due to sand-bars, snags, &c., and to lowering its flood-line, thereby 
making a levee system more practicable and less expensive.” Also another sum, 
say $3,000,000, to allow Captain Eads, under the supervision of a commission of 
three or five engineers, to apply his plan of improvement in a section of the river 
of —— miles, above or below Memphis, where the bars may be worst. ‘That ex- 

eriment, which is worthy of the stated sum, would not only test the system, but 
urnish data to make a correct and reliable estimate of the cost for the protection 
of the alluvial basin from New Orleans to Cairo, after the hydrographic survey 
above referred to shall have been completed. 
I remain, dear general, yours, most truly, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
General R. L. Grnson, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY OFFICE, 
Washington, D. U., June 1, 1882. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiry of May 27, Isend herewith the approximate length 
of the sea-coast of the United States, as measured from the small-scale charts of 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, upon a line drawn near to and parallel with 
the coast, avoiding all the minor indentations: 


Miles. 
Sea-coast. ———— 
| Nautical. Statute. 


Atlantic coast, from Quoddy Head, Maine, to Cape Sa- | 





BE  nnndtenvhknbeaddebineacand «ss caves: seeesecccsse| 2, 372 2, 732 
Gulf coast, from Cape Sable, Florida, to the Rio Grande, 
CIITA htt ei dsl cada delved snendaesbenieeas He <ncgee 1, 008 1,163 


Pacific coast, from the boundary near San Diego north- 
ward, thence through the Strait of Juan de Fuca and 
Gulf of Georgia to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 

Alaska Territory, from Portland channel around Alaska 
Peninsula, through Bering Strait to Demarcation Point 

Aleutian Islands (Alaska Territory) ocean and sea front- * ie 
UN ai nq as tebattecws. sss uccds set pndeseun Sets nsncwsecen> 2, 00 2, 305 


, 440 1, 663 


~ 


180 4,818 





I am, very respectfully, 
foe : RICHD. D. CUTTS, 
Assistant in charge of office. 
Hon. R. L. Grson, . 

United States House of Representatives. 


: 
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Mackey ys. 0’Connor. 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM X. PARKER, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case, Mackey vs. 
O'Connor— 


Mr. PARKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The second Congressional district of South Carolina 
is composed of the counties of Charleston, Orangeburgh, and Claren- 
don. The population by census of 1880 was: Charleston County, 
102,800 ; Orangeburgh County, 41,395; Clarendon County, 19,190; 
making a total of 163,385. The Presidential vote is stated as follows : 


1880. 








1876. 
Counties. = 
Garfield. Hancock.| Hayes. Tilden. 
NS nc tehikncucnedciwssdvaned 8, 162 11, 440 15, 086 8,778 
Orangeburgh 2, 724 3, 625 4, 486 2, 835 
Clarendon . 1, 473 2,513 1, 894 | 1, 425 
Total ‘ 12, 359 17, 578 | 21, 466 | 13, 038 


Republican majority in 1876, 8,428. Democratic majority in 1880, 5,219. 

In the election of 1880 only one ballot-box was used at each poll, 
and the names of the national, Congressional, and local nominees of 
the opposing parties were ali upon the two respective tickets. 

The candidates for the office of Representative in Congress at the 
election held November 2,1880, were Edmund W. M. Mackey, Repub- 
lican, and Michael P. O’Connor, Democrat. By virtue of the laws of 
that State the governor, prior to each general election, appoints three 
commissioners of elections for each county; these appoint for their 
respective counties three managers for each election oa 


commissioners of elections, who on the following Tuesday organize 
as a board of county canvassers and canvass and state the votes, 
From their statement the State canvassers declare what persons have 
been elected. This is, in short, the recognized State machinery of 
elections. 

By virtue of the statutes of the United States the circuit courts 
appoint a court commissioner to be chief supervisor of elections of 
the judicial district, to whom the law gives ample powers of super- 
vision to guard and scrutinize the proceedings of the election. And 
for the purpose of protecting elections when Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress are chosen a judge of the United States court 
has authority, upon proper application, to appoint and commission 
for each precinct two resident citizens, of different political parties, 
as supervisors to guard and scrutinize the procedure of the voting 
and the canvassing of the votes, and make full report to the chief 
supervisor in the premises. The vote of the three counties as certi- 
fied by the secretary of state upon the returns made by the county 
boards of canvassers appears as follows: , 








Counties. Total. O'Connor. | Mackey. 
CRI bs cisinnviviisiventesiidésscssieeenes 19, 541 | 11, 429 8, 112 
CI i inn bGs ask Sieewebdictnweeweol 6, 339 | 3, 627 2, 712 
Pe innksancsandnshentencdmineee ee 3, 986 | 2, 513 1, 473 
29, 866 17, 569 12, 297 
12, 297 
O'Connor's apparent majority...........|........... 5, 272 


The vote of the three counties as presented to Samuel T. Poinier, 
chief supervisor of election, State of South Carolina, upon returns 
made to him by the United States supervisors of election of each poll 


managers of election thereat, is as follows: 





Counties. O'Connor. | Mackey. 


| 
| 
| 


Charleston 


pS tkeUGn RAS eHeUNesS odes 4k6ss5teesesegantessees 10, 888 12, 707 
SPN iti cae eke kes iked dees bionhpiaenes oeeeer 4, 057 4,157 
[sn us «isda decnvs badewaiseweunbad buat dbenenneannin 2, 513 1,473 
da vakahe cee eee daat ab tanckddebinasnnccencaéul 17, 458 18, 337 

17, 458 

| i 

Peng 'S MIE 5 vs 6 wnnscads See Add Bota nde sen eeeak bess 879 


1; these man- | 
agers conduct the election, count the ballots, and make return to the | 











| was supported by the Democrats. 


jurisdiction as to the vote for member of Congress. 
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This is the position occupied by the parties after the election. 

November 22 Mackey gave O’Connor notice of contest in lega| 
form, to which the latter made answer December 22, 1880. A stipu- 
lation was entered into containing the following provisions: 

Second. That for the convenience of both parties and the better to enable them 
to take such testimony as may by them be deemed necessary, all limitations as to 
time are hereby expressiy waived, and testimony shall be taken at such times ag 
may be eamend upon by the parties to said contest. 

Third. That the presence of the opposite party, in person or by counsel, at the 
examination of any witness by the party by whom such witness may have been 
produced shall be distinctly understood and accepted as a waiver of any irregular. 
ity as to notice or time. a: 

Fourth. That inasmuch as both parties intend to have the depositions of many 
of the witnesses taken in short-hand by a stenographer, which will render it im. 
possible for such witnesses to subscribe to their depositions until the same shall be 
written out, which in many instances cannot be done for some time after such dep. 
ositions shall have been taken; and inasmuch as the signatures of the witnesses 
in such cases could only be procured by requiring a second attendance of snc}, 
witnesses at considerable inconvenience and expense to all parties interested. 
therefore in all cases where a deposition is not subscribed to by the party making 
the same, the signature of such witness is hereby waived. 


January 3, 1881. 

E. W. M. MACKEY. 
ROBERT CHISOLM, 
Attorney for Hon. M. P. O’ Connor. 

Under this there were taken on behalf of Mackey, contestant, over 
seventy depositions, and on the part of O’Connor, contestee, over 
ninety depositions, and thereafter, on April 26, 1881, the said M, P. 
O’Connor died. 

After the decease of O’Connor several depositions were taken on 
behalf of Mackey in rebuttal of testimony which had been put in by 
O’Connor. 

All of this testimony has been transmitted to Congress and is now 
before us. 

On the 23d day of May, 1881, the governor of the State of South 
Carolina issued his proclamation providing for an election June 9, 
1831, to elect a member of Congress ‘to serve for the remainder of the 
term for which the said Michael P. O’ Connor was elected.” 

An election was held in pursuance thereof. Hon. Samuel Dibble 
No candidate was presented or 
supported by Republicans. Dibble was declared elected, received 
his credentials, was sworn in when the House met, and now occupies 
the seat upon this floor which belongs to that second district. It is 
true that the contestee, Dibble, comes here with his certificate from 
the secretary of state, and upon the prima facie case thus made is 
sworn in; but unless he comes here to fill an actual, an existing 
vacancy caused by the death of O’Connor, then he has no right here. 

If Mackey was elected and not O’Connor November 2, 1880, then 
Dibble is without right and has no just or lawful standing. 

Now, the result reached of giving color of election to O’Connor 
was by the manipulation of twelve precincts, eight of them in Charles- 
ton County, the four others in Orangeburgh County. One is the 
Haut Gap precinct, where the vote was almost unanimous for Mackey, 
but was by act of robbery forcibly reversed ; and the other eleven 
are, seven precincts in Charleston County, to wit, Black Oak, Straw- 
berry, Calamus Pond, Biggin Church, Brick Church, Ten-Mile Hill, 
and Enterprise; and four in Orangeburgh County, to wit, Fogle’s, 
Fort Motte, Lewisville, and Bookhardt’s, which the county canvass- 
ers refused to count. As to Black Oak the objection was made that 
the box and returns did not come through proper channels to them, 
but were sent by express. 

As to the Haut Gap precinct there is no dispute of fact, and the 
contestee does not presume to present an argument upon it, and the 
State board recognize the fraud, but disclaim power to correct it. 


HAUT GAP POLL, 


on John’s Island, Charleston County. Here, as everywhere else, the 
managers were Democrats. The managers and the supervisors kept 
independent poll lists, which corresponded, the names upon each 
being 1,083, and precisely this number of votes were found in the box. 
For member of Congress Mackey received 1,037 and O’Connor re- 
ceived 46, 

The managers made and signed their returns, stating the facts cor- 
rectly, and put them into the box with the ballots and sealed and 
locked the box and then wrapped it in a paper and sealed the paper 
with their seals, when it was given to one of the managers to take 
to the city. When the commissioners, acting as canvassers, opened 
the box it contained no returns, only a lot of ballots and a poll list. 
The canvassers counted the ballots so found and declared the result 
1,052 votes for O’Connor and 19 for Mackey, thus more than reversing 
the result. Proceedings commenced in court to compel an honest 


C count were avoided by the adjournment sine die of the board. The 
of the vote counted and returned at their respective polls by the | 


State board overruled the county board and re-established the trae 
vote of the precinct, as to local officers, but held that they had no 
Thus Mackey 18 
robbed of 991 majority, which no one disputes, and O’Connor is given 
1,033 majority, which no man has now the assurance to claim he was 
ever entitled to. 
TEN REJECTED POLLS. 
The alleged grounds upon which the other ten polls were disfran- 


| chised are indicated in the following portion of the report of the 


Charleston County canvassers, as follows: 


From the sworn statements and returns of the several managers at these polls 
appointed by us, it appeared that on the day of election a number of persons — 
present at these polls who assumed to act as legally appointed officials and who 


| unlawfully used their assumed authority to hinder and prevent voters from vor 











ing as they desired, and by threats of violence to deter and prevent the managers 
from performing their duties. That there were also at several of the polls large 
numbers of armed persons who by actual violence as well as threats hindered and 
yrevented voters desiring to cast their votes from voting as they wished, and pre- 
raion the managers from properly performing their duties in the exclusion or 
admission of legal votes. ‘ 7’ 

For these reasons and the extent to which this intimidation and duress was car- 
ried we are of opinion that a legal election was not had at the polls in question, and 
have, therefore, declined to include them in our statements. 

No box was received by us from Black Oak poll. A box was delivered by the 
express company, supposed to come from that poll, but we have heard nothing 
from any of the managers so as to identify it. 

We, therefore, have not included this box in the statement. 

THOMAS W. CARWILE, 
E. L. ROCHE, 
H. J. McCORMACK, 
County Board of Oanvassers, Charleston County. 


The accusation aimed at the United States supervisors and mar- 
shals is patent and suggestive. : 4 ; 

The evidence of the contest taken in connection with the cross- 
examination of his witnesses conclusively shows that this attempt 
to discredit those polls is merely a subterfuge to win a certificate 
of election, and is without facts to justify it. The cases of two of 
the precincts in question fairly illustrate the vicious character of this 
attempt. 

ENTERPRISE, CHARLESTON COUNTY. 

The supervisor, Robert Simmons, attests the correctness of the 
return, At the close of the poll there was an excess of 139 ballots 
in the box over the names on the poll list. A Democratic manager 
drew out 101 Republican tickets and only 38 Democratic tickets, 
after which the result and box were transmitted to the board of 
county canvassers, who, under the existing necessities of their party 
threw out the whole vote and declared it null. 

Thus the managers begun the work by throwing out 101 Republi- 
can votes actually cast, and the commissioners completed the job by 
throwing out what the managers left. 

LEWISVILLE, ORANGEBURGH COUNTY. 

The vote as returned by the managers of this precinct was: 

For Me. MinQG 6 isaé ss Gate deascpcncdageneuikd scsipsundsenceseerigatedsvetanes 700 
For Mr. O'Connor 236 

This return is established by J. J. Moore, one of the supervisors, and by T. C. 
Albergotti. The evidence is uncontradicted that all the Republican voters came 
to the ballot-box with an open ticket and folded it up in presence of the mana- 

ers, showing that each voted but one ticket, and yet at the close of the polla 
arge excess of tickets was found in the box. There were forty-five packages of 
tickets containing more than one ballot, (generally from 3 to 5 and sometimes as 
high as 7,) all of them Democratic, the narrow tickets being folded inside ot the 
larger one. On the demand of the Republican supervisor, all the tickets thus 
found in each package were destroyed but the outside one, but notwithstanding 
this there was still an excess found in the box of 52 ballots. In drawing this ex- 
cess out the manager drew out 40 Republican tickets and only 12 Democratic. 


After this ‘‘ purification ” there still remained the vote as above returned by the 
Democratic managers. 


Yet the county canvassers supplement this work with their own, 
casting out the whole vote and disfranchising the people of the pre- 
cinct. Upon testing those two “ samples” the whole ‘‘lot” can be 
easily and correctly judged. One part of the prearranged scheme to 
give Q’Connor the district was the tissue ballots and ballot-box stuff- 
ing. Connected therewith was the plan for the dishonest drawing of 
ballots from boxes and the overloading of the poll lists so as to pro- 
vide names for unauthorized ballots. The open voting of the Repub- 
licans, the faithfulness and energy of the supervisors, and the cour- 
ageous and exalted devotion of the voters to principle and to duty 
rendered that plan ineffectual, and then the scheme of reversing Haut 
Gap vote and burying the votes of eleven other precincts was de- 
veloped to defeat Mackey and the majority ; and the sitting member 
comes before us as a result ofall of thisbad work. It appears that the 
ballot-boxes were located unusually high, being placed generally tive 
feet high, and sometimes were still more elevated. The opening for 
the ballots was unusually large, being from 4 by 2 inches, as at the 
City Hall poll, to by 4, as at the Niagara poll. 

lt appears that during the campaign the speakers advised the 
Republican voters to vote an open ballot so that in case the ballot- 
boxes were stuffed it could not be charged that they did it; nor 
could it be said, as it was in 1878, that the colored people had voted 
the Democratic ticket. The argument used on the stump was that in 
1878 there were large numbers of Democratic tissue ballots found in 
the boxes which the Democrats said had been voted by the colored peo- 
ple, And during the hearing the following statement was entered 
by agreement: 


fo save further inquiry on this point, contestant here offers to admit, and by 
consent of counsel for contestee does admit, that the Republican voters throughout 
‘he second Congressional district were advised by contestant to go to the polls with 
their ballots open, and to fold them only in the presence of the managers and su- 


pervisors, so that all the officers of the election might see that they each deposited 
but oue ticket in the ballot-box. 





And this advice was almost universally followed. It also appears 


that all of the managers of the election appointed by the county com- 
lussloners were Democrats. 


C The secretary of the Republican county executive committee of 
harleston County testifies as follows: 


Question. Did the Republican executive committee for the county endeavor to 
“ae any Republican managers appointed throughout the county ? 
Po ns ver. Wedid. In the meeting of the executive committee we selected names, 
He tor each poll, and I, as secretary, was authorized to address a communication 
Wo the board requesting their appoiatmens as managers. 
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Q. When the managers of election were announced by the commissioners were 
any of those parties appointed ! 
. Not a single one. 
Q. Did you observe enone, the managers of election appointed by the commis- 
sioners a single Republican 
Not one. 


As part of the history of the case and as proof of the spirit and 
intent of many acts proved, the following authentic documents are 
full of instruction : 


(From the News and Courier, Wednesday, October 7, 1874.) 


The freedom of the ballot—Provisions of the United States election lawe—The polling 
precincts must be designated ten days before the election. 
The committee of five appointed under a resolution of the mass meeting of citi- 
zens, held on Thursday, have made the subjoined report, to which full publicity 
will, we trust, be given immediately by the press of the State : 


To the Hon. H. D. Lesrsnz, 
Chairman of Meeting of Citizens : 
_ The committee appointed by you under the fourth resolution of the citizens’ meet- 
ing. respectfully report: 
hat, ne to the laws of this State, the managers of election are required 
to have only one box at each voting precinct, and to cause all the votes for mem- 
bers to Congress and State and county officers to be put in the same box. 

The votes, therefore, all become subject to the inspection and control of the 
supervisors of election, who may be appointed under ik. auekenn acts of Congress 
by the honorable judge of the United States court. By these acts one supervisor 
from each party is provided for each voting precinct. 

Within the city of Charleston the powers of these supervisors, in connection 
with the United States marshals, and his general and special deputies, are quite 
sufficient to secure a fair election. Here they are required to attend the polls, 
challenge, count, and canvass the votes, and examine, sign, and forward the returns ; 
and the marshal and his deputies are authorized and required to keep the peace, 
~~ the supervisors, keep order, prevent fraudulent voting and fraudulent con- 
= oy officer of election, and, if resisted, may call the posse comitatus to 
their aid. 

At the county pootiost, outside the city, the powers of these officers are not so 
large, but even then they are required to be in the immediate presence of the 
oflicers holding the election, and to witness all their proceedings, ‘* including the 
counting the votes and the making returns thereof.” 

a7 o * * * * . 
B. C. PRESSLEY, 
JAMES CONNOR, 
JOS. W. BARN WELL, 
E. W. M. MACKEY, 
E. B. SEABROOK, 
Committee. 
_ You will notice that the above report sustains generally the printed instruc- 
tions heretofore handed me. 

The attention of all deputy marshals and supervisors is called to the penalties 
prescribed in section 5521 for failure or refusal to perform all duties required of 
them by law. 

R. M. WALLACE, JU. S. Marshal, Dist. 8, O. 


RooMs OF THE STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
Columbia, 8. O., October 27, 1880. 

Drak Sir: The attention of the State executive committee has been called to 
the instructions iasued by Chief Supervisor Poinier to the supervisors of election 
in this State. These supervisors are directed to report ‘‘the number of ballots 
drawn out of the ballot-box and destroyed by the managers of election, because 
of the excess of votes over names on the poll list; "’ also the number of such bal- 
lots that ‘‘ bore the names of the Republican candidates” and the number which 
bore the names of the Democratic candidates and Greenback candidates. 

The instruction to report the character of the ballots drawn out and destroyed 
is unauthorized and illegal. The State election law, by which alone you are gov- 
erned, requires (see Compilation of Election Laws, section 12) that ‘if more bal- 
lots shall be found on opening the box than there are names on the poll lists, 
* * * one of the managers or the clerk, without seeing the ballots, shall draw 
therefrom and immediately destroy as many ballots as there are in excess of the 
number of names on the poll list.’ You will, therefore, instruct the managers of 
election throughout your county at once, that they must not allow the supervisors 
to see or inspect any ballots drawn from the box in excess of the number of names 
on the poll list, in order to ascertain for whom such ballots were cast. The bal- 
lots must be drawn without being seen, and must be immediately destroyed, 4s 
the law directs. 

By order of the committee. 


‘ JOHN BRATTON, Chairman. 
0 








Oounty Chairman. 
SAMPLE FACTS FROM THE TESTIMONY. 


In order to put before the House and the country the methods and 
maneuvers by which this crime against suffrage was perpetrated in 
that Congressional district on that election day I have sleaind from 
the testimony the following portions of evidence, the witnesses being 
officers appointed under laws of the United States, And to retain 
the graphic force of the narration I quote verbatim, letting the wit- 
nesses speak for themselves, only noting the fact that these things 
occurred in 1880 and under a republican form of government and in 
the United States of America. 


CITY HALL POLL. 
Testimony of C. Smith, (pages 17-20,) a supervisor: 


Gactem, Did you keep a poll list ? 
nswer. Yes, sir. 

9. How many names did you record on your poll list 

A. Seventeen hundred and eleven. 

2. How many names were recorded on the poll list kept by the managers ! 

. Seventeen hundred and twenty-nine. 

Q. At the close of the poll when the ballots in the box were counted, in order to 
ascertain the whole number, did they exceed the number of names on the er List ? 

A. The ballots in the box exceeded the number of names on the poll list kept 
by the managers to the number of 205. 

Q. In what manner did the maaagers count the ballots in the box in order to 
ascertain the whole number ? 

A. They took the ballots from the box and separated them into piles, placing 
the straight Democratic tickets into one pile and the straight Republican tickets 
into pa ems pile, and the split tickets, both Democratic and Republican, into a 
third pile, and then counted each pile. 

0. bo You recollect the number of Republican votes that they counted! 


i| 
| 

; 

: 

i ; 
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A. There were 452 straight Republican votes taken out of the box and counted. 


Q. In drawing out the excess, how many Republican were drawn out? 


A. Seventy-seven Republican tickets. ‘ 
* . 
2. How many different kinds of Democratic tickets were found in the box ? 

. There were two or three different kinds; there might have been three or 
four; there were at least three different kinds that I remember. 

Q. On what kind of paper were they printed ? 
A. On very thin paper ; I believe it is described as tissue paper. 

. Select from these tickets [handing witness Democratic tickets marked Ex- 
hibits B, C, D, and E} the different kinds of Democratic tickets that were found 
in the box at your poll. 

A. I think I can safely say all of those kinds were. 

Q. How did the Republicans at your poll vote their tickets ? 

A. As a general thing they voted them open; that is, they approached the polls 
with their tickets unfolded. 

Q. How did they fold them? 

A. They folded them just before they placed them in the aperture of the box. 

Q. Could you observe whether or not the Republican voters voted more than 
one ticket each ? 

A. I could tell to a certainty whether they had voted one or more tickets; I 
saw no evidence that more than one ticket was voted at atime by the Republicans. 

. . . 


* 7 * * 


. * . 


Q. From what you observed during the day have you reason to believe that 
more than 375 votes were cast for the contestant in this case? 

A. IL am satisfied there were 452 Republican votes in the box with the name of 
E. W. M. Mackey on them for Congress. 

Q. = you satisfied that each one of those tickets was voted by an individual 
voter 

A. Yes, I am satisfied of that. 


COURT-HOUSE POLL. 

Testimony of W. H. Ahrens, (pages 26 and 27,) a supervisor: 
Question. Did you keep a poll list? 
Answer. I kept alist of the persons that voted there. 
Q. Did the managers keep a poll list? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. on your poll list correspond with that kept by the managers? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many names were on both poll lists? 
A. Six hundred and twenty-eight. 

. At the close of the poll, when the ballots in the box were counted, did they 
exceed the names on the poll list, and if so, to what extent ? 

A. They exceeded the names on the poll list to the extent of 135. 

Q. In ascertaining the whole number of votes in the ballot-box, how did the 
managers proceed to count ? 

A. ‘They took the box into an adjoining room and took the votes out and began 
separating the tickets of each political party's votes to themselves until they had 
counted to within 50 or 75 votes of all the votes in the box, when Mr. Barnwell 
came in and told the managers they ought not to unfold the tickets, but te count 
them without unfolding them, and after they had ascertained the whole number of 
votes, then, in case the ballots in the box did not correspond with the names on the 
poll list, they must draw out the excess. 

@. Who was Mr. Barnwell? 

A. Chairman of the Democratic executive committee of this county. 


A. Every one drawn out was a Republican ticket. 

* * * * * 7 * 

Q. In depositing their votes at your poll how did the Republicans generally 
vote? 

A. They came up with their tickets open. 

Q. Could you observe whether or not they were voting one or more tickets ? 

A. I do not think they were voting more than one ticket ; they could not do it 
very handily, because they came up with their tickets open and held them so 
until they were sworn. 

Q. When did they fold them? 

A. When they were told to vote. 


MARKET HALL POLL. 
Testimony of John M. Freeman, jr., (page 33,) a supervisor : 


Question. Did you keep a poll list, and, if so, what number of names did you 
record on your poll list ? 

Answer. One thousand and eighty-three. 

Q. What was the number of names recorded on the managers’ poll list? 

A. Eleven hundred and twenty-five. 

Q. Can you in any way account for the discrepancy in the number of names on 
your poll list and theirs ? 

A. I cannot. 

q. Are you certain that you recorded on your poll list the name of every person 
who voted at your poll? 

A. I will swear positively thatI did. 

. Did you call the attention of the managers to the fact that their poll list con- 
tained more names than yours? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did they say about the matter? 

A. They said they were told by M. Carwile, one of the commissioners of elec- 
oom not to regard any law but the State law, and to count according to their poll 

ist. 

Q. When the ballots in the box were first counted did they exceed the number 
of names on the poll list, and, if so, to what extent? 

A. There were 61 ballots more in the box than names on the managers’ poll list. 

Q. What did they do with the excess? 

A, All the ballots were put back into the box and the excess drawn out by Mr. 
Proctor, the Democratic supervisor, who was blindfolded by the managers for that 
purpose. He drew out 61 Republican ballots. 


PALMETTO ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of John 8. Connor, (page 39,) a supervisor: 


Question. On the first count made to ascertain the whole number of ballots in 
the box, how did the managers make the count? 
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Q. Were the ballots found in that condition Democratic or Republican ballots} 
A. Democratic ballots. 
Q. Were any Republican ballots found folded together ? 
A. Yes, sir; 2. 
* * . * * * * 
Q. After destroying the ballots found folded together was there any excess? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many? 
A. Sixty-seven. When the managers found more than one together they would 
hand them tome. They would take one off and hand the balance to me, which 1 


—_— 
Q. What was done with this excess of 67? 

A. After we counted them and found more than 1,501, the ballots were put in 
the box. I told the managers that it was not fair for them to draw out the entire 
excess as they could pick out the Republican ballots every time, so they 
that I should draw half and one of the managers the other half, and I took out 
* — were Democratic ballots ; and he took out 33, which were Republican 

ots. 
. In drawing those tickets, were you able to distinguish merely by feelin 
difference between a Republican and Democratic ballot? a ct 

A. Yes, sir; I could; there was as much difference between the two ballots as 
between a piece of sheet iron and a piece of paper. 


HOPE ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 


Testimony of H. W. Hendricks, (page 46-51,) a supervisor: 


uestion. Did you keep a poll list? 
nswer. I did. 

Q. How many names did you record on your poll list ? 

A. One thousand two hundred and fourteen. 

Q. At the close of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 
the whole number, how many ballots were found in the box ? 

A. Two thousand two hundred and eighty-nine. 

Q. In counting those votes, what was the course pursued by the managers ? 

A. When the poll was closed, after making all necessary arrangements, the 
box was opened. They first undertook to shake up the ballots in the box, but I 
objected. They said they had a right to shove the tickets down so as to scatter 
them. 

Q. In counting the ballots were any tickets found folded together ? 

A. Numbers of tickets were found folded together. 

Q. Describe in what condition those tickets were found ? 

a. ae were folded in packages apparently as if they had been compressed 
together. 

Q. Were they Democratic tickets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say they were folded in packages as if compressed together ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were in packages when they were taken out; I objected to 
their being counted; they were folded in two folds, lengthwise, and one fold 
across, and placed on top of each other and pressed together so tightly that they 
stuck together. E 

Q. How many packages of Democratic tickets were found folded in that man- 
ner? 

A. I started to keep an account of them, but I got tired doing so; they took 
them out in packages and separated them; they put their hands in the box and 


; , : : , | endeavored to separate them in the box, but did not succeed, as the tickets were 
«). In drawing out that excess how many Republican tickets were drawn out? | 


so tightly pressed together they would not separate except by being pulled apart. 

Q. Did you keep any memorandum of the number of Democratic tickets found 
in that way ? 

A. I did for a time. 

Q. Refer to that memorandum and see how many there were. 

A. First there was a package with 4 init, and then one with 8, and one with 9, 
one with10, another with 10, one with 6, one with 5, one with 12, one with 10, one 
with 2, one with 7, one with 5, one with 8, one with 9, one with 14, and one with 6; 
after that I got tired and kept no account of the others which came out after 
ward. LI objected to their being counted, but the managers decided against me ; 
they said they looked upon them as being in book form. 

Q. Did those tickets look as if they had been voted separately ? 

A. By nomeans. The four ruled against me all the time ; I was very particular 
in keeping this memorandum ; they took them out in their hands and counted 
them like you would a package of bank bills. 

Q. During the day did you observe anything suspicious on the part of the man- 
agers? 

“A. I saw that the ballot-box was being stuffed, and I accused one of the man- 
agers of doing so. . 

. Did you yourself see any attempt on the part of the managers to stuff the 
ballot-box ? 

A. I did. 

Q. State what you saw ? 

A. While we were waiting for the table tobe brought from Mr. Howard's [saw 
Mr. Nixon put his hand inside his left pe and then take it out and lift the 
lid of the box and put tickets in. I called Mr. La Coste to witness it, and M”. 
MeGuire, and when I protested against it he put his hand in and tried to scatter 
them. 

@. wee those tickets that Nixon put in the box Democratic or Republican 
tickets 
A. Democratic tickets. I had a light there ; I put it over the mouth of the box; 


| I then saw Nixon raise the lid of the box and put them in with his left hand. 


Q. In drawing out the surplus of 1,071 votes, how was that managed ! ; 

A. By two of the managers—McGuire and Levin—who took turns in drawing. 
First one would draw out 100, one at a time, and then the other would do likewise 
When drawing they were blindfolded. 

Q. In the drawing out could you distinguish what kind of tickets were drawn 


| out? 


A. Yes; the best part were Republican tickets. They were one hour and a 


| half drawing out Republican tickets before a Democratic ticket was drawn out. 


Answer. The managers opened the box and Mr. O'Brien went to take the votes | 


out, and as he put his hand in I spoke to him and told him they were not to be 
disturbed at all, and he took them out that way. 

Q. As the ballots were taken out were they unfolded ? 

A. Some were; some were put in loose, and some were folded. 
took the ballots out of the box precisely as they laid there. 

Q. In taking them out were any ballots found folded one within another ? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many. 

Q. About how many ? 


between 200 and 300. 
to me; they pulled out another bunch in which 23 ballots were found; there were 
other bunches found with 2 and 3 together. 


Q. Describe how they drew them out. : f 

A. They drew out Republican tickets, one after another, until they got nearly 
_—s ; they then searched forthem. I advised them to take both hands, and they 
did 80, 

Q. low many Republican tickets were drawn out? 

A. Five hundred and ninety-two. They counted them by 
tally of them. 

Q. Before these 592 


fifties, and I took a 


Republican tickets were drawn out, were any Democratic 


| tickets drawn out? 


The managers | 


A. Not one. ite 
Q. Do you mean to say 592 Republican tickets were drawn out before a singie 


| Democratic ticket was drawn out ? 


| ever they found one ot would go like a chicken an 
A. Between 200 and 300. I did not count them, but I am satisfied there were | 
The fact is I gotone bunch with 20 in it; they were handed | 


A. Right straight. They counted them off as they drew them out, and when 
say here is one. sath 

Q. When they stopped drawing Republican tickets how many were left in t 

box? ; : 

A. When they got through the final count there were 3 straight Republican 


tickets and 2 cut tickets with Mr. Mackey’s name on them. 











_ Were they Democratic tickets! 

. I think so. 

_ Examine this paper and see if that is your return of the election ? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please state from that return what was the result of the vote declared by the 

managers for member of Congress. 

~ 4. Five for E. W. M. Mackey and 1,200 for M. P. O'Connor. 
. * . * * * 


Q 
) 


~ 


A 
A 


Q. Please describe how the ballot-box was located at your poll? 
A. It was in front of the door, with a barricade in front of it, and it was elevated 
is least six feet from the ground. When I went to vote I had to reach up, and 
when a small man came up to vote they would have to turn the box on a slant so 
1a to enable him to put his ticket in. 
' Q. How wide was the aperture ? 

\. About three inches long and one wide. 1 could put my thumb in it. 

* * + + x 


* * 


©. How do you know the managers after drawing out those 592 votes could find 

no more Republican tickets ¢ 

A. Because they searched and searched. I told them to put both hands in, and 

they did; and when they found one they would cluck and say, ‘‘ Here is another 
‘0. You could not see inside the box ? 

A. Yes, sir; Lcould. ‘Chey searched so hard that they threw the ballots out of 

the box, and they fell on the tloor. 

Q. While searching was the box open ? 

\. Yes, sir; wide open; the cover was thrown back. 

Testimony of J. H. Daggett, (pages 54, 55,) a deputy marshal: 

Question. At any time while you were there did you observe anything suspi- 

cious on the part of the managers ? 

Answer. Well, everything was suspicious. I saw the ballot-box being stuffed, 
nd I called the attention of others outside to it; it was done in a peculiar man- 

ner; over the hole in the top of the ballot-box, through which voters deposited 
their ballots, there was a card, and whenever a ballot was put in by a voter this 
card was raised up from the outside to enable him to drop the ballot in the box. 
Several times I saw Levin raise the card up from the inside and drop some ballots 
in the box; that is, I saw him have ballots in his hand, and I saw him raise his 
hand with those ballots in it to the hole in the top of the box, and when he with- 
drew his hand I saw no ballots in it. 
® * * * * * * 

(. You are a Republican? 

\. Yes, sir. 
(). You were interested in the success of that party? 

\. Yes, sir. 

(). The Republicans came up to that poll end voted the ballot open ! 

\. Yes, sir. 

. You know why? 

A. No, sir; I never saw it voted so before in my life; when they were in line 

they came up with their ballots open. 
EAGLE ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 

lestimony of J. A. Beattie, (pages 65, 66,) a supervisor : 

Question. I want to know how many persons were recorded on your poll list as 
aving voted at that poll? 

Answer. Fourteen hundred and thirty-three. 

(). Did the number of names on your poll list of persons who actually voted 
cree with the number recorded on the poll list kept by the managers ? 

\. Yes, sir. 

(). At the close of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 

the whole number, how many ballots were found in the box? 

\. Two thousand and two. 

(). An excess of how many ? 

\. Five hundred and sixty-nine. 

(). Atthe close of the election, how did the managers count the votes in order to 
scertain the number in the box ? 

A. After the polls closed, they proceeded to count the ballots ; the Republican 
allots were counted and laid in one pile at the end of the table, close to where I 
ad others were sitting; the Democratic ballots were then counted and laid next 

tothe box. When they finished their count it amounted to 2,002 votes. 

(). Then what was done with them ? 

A. Then there was some conversation held with some parties that gave them 

some instructions and told them they must go ahead. 

(). Who was this party ? 

\. I was told he was chairman of this county. 

(). Chairman of what ¢ 

\. Chairman of the Democratic party of Charleston County. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

A. The chairman of the board of managers ; I asked him who the gentleman 


(). You said they were returned to the box and the excess drawn out? 
Yes, sir. 
(). How was the drawing out done? 


ye 


A. One of the managers was selected to be blindfolded, and they kept up the 


(drawing until the 569 were drawn out. 
(). Have you any idea how many of those ballots were Republican ballots? 
A. lam positive there was not more than five Democratic tickets drawn out. 
WASHINGTON ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
lestimony of N. K. Reed, (page 69,) a supervisor: 
Question. Did you keep a poll list? 
\uswer. Yes, sir; I did. 
{). Did the managers keep a poll list? 
\. Yes, sir; that is, their clerk did. : 
_ (. At the close of the election how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
y the managers ? 
A. Our lists corresponded exactly. 
. What was the number of names on your poll list and on theirs? 
\. Four hundred and twenty-eight. 
. When the votes were counted in order to ascertain the whole number of 
‘oles in the box, what was the number of ballots found in the box? 
\. Eight hundred and thirty-seven. 
. An excess of how many ? 
\. Three hundred and seventy-nine. 
\’. What was done with that excess ? 
_A. After being counted, the ballots were put back into the box, and 379 were 
drawn out. 
. How many Republican and how many Democratic tickets were drawn out? 
’ A. One hundred and seventy-nine Republican, 197 Democratic, and 3 Greenback 
icKkets 
\. How could you tell the character of the ballots that were drawn out? 
, 4, saw the ballots as they were drawn out. Mr. Taylor drew them out and 


oa them to Mr. Martin, and I saw them as they were handed from one to the 
ther, 
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| Q. Did the Democratic supervisor unite with you in making a report of the 
| election ? : , 
| <A. Yes, sir; Mr. W.B. Seignons, the Democratic supervisor, and I united in 
making our report. 

- Is this the report? [Handing witness paper. | 

A. Yes, sir; there are our signatures. 

Q. In that report, signed by you and the Democratic supervisor, what are the 
number and character of ballots reported as being drawn out becanse of the excess 
of names over the poll list ? 

A. Just the same as I havealready stated, viz: 179 Republican, 197 Democratic 
and 3 Greenback tickets, making a total of 379. 

. Q. Before these ballots were drawn out, what was the number of ballots in the 
0x! 
A. Two hundred and forty-five Republican, 589 Democratic, and 3 Greenback 

Q. After those ballots were drawn out, what was the number of votes counted 
by the managers for member of Congress according to the return made by you and 
the Democratic supervisor ? 

A. Sixty-six for E. W. M. Mackey and 391 for M. P. O'Connor 





MARION ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 

Testimony of C. D. Ludeke, (page 74-5,) a supervisor : 

Question. Did you keep a poll list? 

Answer. I did. 

Q. How many names did you record on your poll list? 

A. One thousand one hundred and forty-one. 

Q. At the close of the election, how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
by the managers? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. At the close of the poll, when the ballots were counted in order to ascertain 
the whole number, how many ballots were found in the box? 

A. I think there were between seventeen and eighteen hundred—1,798 

Q. Were any ballots found folded together? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many. 

Q. Were any Democratic ballots found folded one within another ! 

A. A great many Democratic ballots were found folded together. 

Q. About how many were found folded together? 

A. There were so many taken out that I could not keep the tally. I counted 
naa containing 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, and 14. 

Q. In all those instances, were the Democratic ballots folded one within an 


other? 

A. They were folded separately, placed one on top the other and pressed to- 
gether, as if they were done so for the occasion; they fad to be pulled apart in the 
counting. 

- In what manner did the managers count the ballots afterthe box was opened ? 

. After the box was opened the ballots were emptied out on the table; they 
then picked out all the Democratic ballots and counted them back into the box 
putting them in the bottom; when they got through with the Democratic ballots, 
they counted all of the Republican ballots, putting them on the top of the Demo- 
cratic ballots. 

Q. During that first count, were any ballots found folded together ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the time when they were picked out and shook apart and 
counted into the box. 

Q. After the count, did the ballots in the box exceed the number of names on 
the poll list; and, if so, by how many? 

A. As I stated previously, the names on the poll list were 1,141, and the ballots 
found in the box were 1,798—an excess of 657. 

Q. Did that 657 include the ballots found folded together ? 

s ae! they would not destroy any folded together; they insisted upon count 
ing all. 

. Do Iunderstand you to say that all the ballots found in the box were counted, 
whether such ballots were folded together or not ¢ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In drawing out the excess of 657 votes, how many of the ballots drawn out 
were Democratic and how many were Republican ballots ? 

A. Five hundred Republican and 157 Democratic votes. 

Q. How did the Republicans at your poll vote ? 

A. They voted open ballots; that is, they came up to the box with their tickets 
unfolded. ‘ 

Q. When did they fold them ? 

A. Just as they were about to vote. 

Q. How did the Democrats generaliy come up with their ballots ? 

A. Shut up in their hands. 

Q. If the excess of ballots had been created by the Republicans, could you not 
have seen them doing so from the way in which they were voting ? 

A. Of course. 
| Q. From what you observed during the election and during the counting and 

canvass of the votes, by whom was this excess of votes created ? 
| A. By the Democrats, undoubtedly. 


ASHLEY ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 

Testimony of J. F. O’Connell, (pages 81 to 83,) a supervisor: 

Question. Did you keep a poll list ? 

Answer. My clerk kept one for me. 

Q. How many names were recorded on your poll list ? 

A. Nine hundred and twelve. 

Q. Did the managers keep a poll list ? 

A. They did. 

_ Q. How many names were recorded on their poll list ? 

A. Nine hundred and twelve. 

Q. Did the Democratic supervisor keep a poll list ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many names were recorded on his poll list ? 

A. Nine hundred and twelve. 
| Q. All three of the poll lists corresponded, then? 
| <A. Yes, sir; we all agreed as to the number of persons who had voted. 
| Q. How many votes were in the ballot-box? 
| A. Eleven hundred and fifty. 

Q. An excess of how many ! 

A. Two hundred and thirty-eight. 

Q. What was done in regard to that excess ! 

A. The ballots were all put back into the box and 238 were drawn out and de 
stroyed, of which 119 were Republican and 118 Democratic, and 1 Greenback, the 
only one in the box. 

Q. Could you see the character of the ballots that were drawn out! 

A. Yes, sir; they allowed me that privilege. 

Q. Did you keep a tally of the number and character of the ballots as they were 
drawn out ? 

A. I did. 

. 





Q. Will you please state what was the plan pursued by the Republicans in 
depositing their ballots in the box at your poll? : 
A. They came to the poll with their ballots open, and folded them in the pres 


i 
‘f 
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ence of the managers and supervisors, as they have been instructed to do by the 
Republican party. 
. Did the do that? 
A. All that I noticed. 
an 1 you check off on any list the names of all persons voting the Republican 
cket 


A. Yes, sir; whenever a person voted a Republican ticket the name of that per- 
son was checked off by me on a list I kept. 
> How many did you check off # ; 

. Every Republican vote that was put in the box; the number I cannot state 
now, as it been so long since the election. There were 119 Republican ballots 
destroyed and 198 counted, making a total of 317 that were ac y voted. 

Q. From the position you occupied, could you plainly see that each Republican 
voted but one ticket? 
A. I could, because I was standing alongside of the ballot-box. 


COOPER'S COURT POLL. 


Testimony of E. R. Bolger, (pages 86 and 87,) a supervisor: 

Question. Did you keep a poll list? 

Answer. I did. 

Q. Did the managers keep a poll list ? 

A. The managers’ clerk ae the poll list. 

Q. At the close of the poll how did your poll list correspond with that kept by 
the managers ? 

A. It corresponded exactly; both the managers and I had 547 names on our 

ists. 
. At the close of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 
the whole number, did the number of votes found in the box correspond with the 
number of names on the poll-list # 

A. No, sir; when at the close of the poll the ballots were counted, the number 
was ascertained to be 89 in excess of the number of names on the poll list. All of 
the ballots were then put back in the box, and one of the ers, being first 
blindfolded, drew out 89 tickets, of which 73 were Republican, with the name of 
E. W. M. Mackey thereon for Congress, and 16 were Democratic, with the name 
of M. P. O'Connor thereon. After drawing out these votes the managers then pro- 
ceeded to canvass the remaining ballots for electors and Con sman ; and for the 
Gartield electors it was found that there were 203 votes, and for the Hancock elect- 
ors 349. The vote for Mr. Mackey was one less than for the Garfield electors, and 
the vote for O'Connor one less than for the Hancock electors—there being one Re- 

yublican ticket without Mr. Mackey's name and one Democratic ticket without 
Mtr. O'Connor's name. One of the managers then called attention to the fact that 
the number of votes counted aggregated 552, and that there were only 547 names 
on the poll-list, so that it was determined to return the ballots to the box and draw 
out six more tickets, which was done, and the result was that six more Republican 
tickets were drawn out and six votes were deducted from the Garfield electors, 
and the same number from E. W. M. Mackey. 

Q. In the two drawings how many tickets were drawn out altogether ? 

A. Ninety-five, of which 79 were Republican and 16 Democratic. 

Q. After the excess of votes had been got rid of, what was the result of the 
count for member of Congress? 

A. For member of Congress the whole number of votes counted and returned 
by the managers of election was 544, of which 348 were counted for M. P. O’Con- 
nor, and 196 for E. W. M. Mackey. 

Q. Have you any reasons to believe that E. W. M. Mackey actually received a 
larger vote than was returned for him at that poll ? 

A. I have reasons to believe so, and know so. 

Q. State how you know it? 

A. Well, by drawing out 79 ie ey oo votes Mr. Mackey’s vote was reduced 
to that extent, because I am satistied from the manner in which the Republicans 
vuted that they had nothing to do with creating the excess of votes in the box. 

Q. What was the mannor in which the Republicans voted at your poll? 

A. Every one that came up to vote came with their tickets flying, and folded 
them after the oath was administered to them, in the presence of the managers 
so that every one could see that they each had but one ticket. 

. Did the Democrats do the same pM 
. No, sir; they all had their tickets folded before they came to the box. 

Q. If any Republican had voted more than one ticket could you have seen it? 

A. I think I could. 

Q. Do you know what was their object in displaying their tickets that way? 

A. Yes, sir; so that every one could see that they each had but one ticket, and, 
also, so that they could be checked off by outsiders appointed for the purpose of 
keeping a list of persons who voted the Republican ticket. Fraud was antici- 
pated, and that method was resorted to for the purpose of counteracting any fraud 
that might occur. 


SAINT STEPHEN'S POLL. 


Testimony of R. C. Browne, (pages 100, 101,) a supervisor: 


Question. What was the number of names recorded on your poll list, and also 
on that kept by the managers? 

Answer. Five hundred and thirty-two. 

Q. _ did the managers at the close of the election proceed to count the 
votes 

A. At the close of the poll the ballot-box was opened and the ballots were counted 
from the box onto the table or stand that was behind the structure on which the 
ballot-box stood during theday. When the count was completed it was found that 
instead of there being only 532 tickets in the box there were exactly 600—68 more 
tickets than names on the poll list. One of the managers, Mr. Smith, was then 
blindfolded, a handkerchief being tied over his eyes, and drew the excess out. In 
drawing the ballots out he crum ‘led them up so no one could see them and dropped 
them into a bag, which was held by a man who stood behind Smith, and, with 
his arms around Smith, held the bag in front of him, just alongside of the box. 
After the excess was drawn out the managers proceeded to assort the remaining 
ballots by placing all the Republican tickets in one pile, the Democratic tickets 
in another, and the Greenback tickets in a third pile. The Republican tickets 
were then counted, then the Democratic tickets, and lastly the Greenback tickets. 
After the count was through it was discovered that the whole number of ballots 
counted was 52 more than the number of names on the poll list. The question 
then arose as to what should be done, and it was suggested by Mr. Palmer thatall 
the ballots be returned to the box and 52 more ballots bedrawnout. Against this 
1 protested, because, during the assorting of the ballots, I had noticed some one 
— his hand from under the table onto the table where the ballots were, and 

suspected at the time that the ballots on the table were being tampered with. 
Upon stating to the ages what I had seen, Mr. Smith said that in assorting 
the Democratic ballots he had seen Democratic tickets which he was satisfied had 
not been voted, as they had no appearance of having been folded. He said he 
thought that if he was allowed to go overthe tickets he could pick out the tickets 


which appeared never to have been folded. By consent of the other managers he | 


went to work and picked out, without counting them, a number of Democratic bal- 
lots which had not been folded. The ballots picked out were then counted and 
turned out to be exactly 52, which were destroyed. The canvass of the votes was 
then proceeded with. 


It appears on page 102 that upon drawing out the excess of 68 ba]. 
lots, 63 Republican and 5 Democratic ballots were drawn. 


MUSTER-HOUBE POLL. 
Testimony of A. D. Cooper, (page 109,) a supervisor: 


quis Did you keep a poll list? 
newer. I did. 

Q. Did the managers keep a poll list ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the close of the election how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
by the managers ? 

A. They both corresponded, and both contained 723 names. 

Q. When the ballots were first counted in order to ascertain the whole number 
of votes, a - number of ballots in the box correspond with the number of names 
on the ist 

A. No, sir; 754 ballots were found in the box, and there were only 723 names 
on the poll list, an excess of 31. 

. What was done with this excess ? 

. The managers went to work and drew the excess of votes out. Owing to the 
difference between the Republican and Democratic tickets acon. in drawing 
out the tickets, easily distinguish one from the other. The mocratic tickets 
were on thin — and the Republican tickets were on thick paper; any one, 
therefore, could put his hand in and feel the difference. Thirty Republican tickets 
were drawn out and one Democratic ticket. 

Q. Was there anything peculiar in the manner in which the Republicans at 
your poll voted ? 

A. The Republicans came to the poll with open tickets, and, while being sworn, 
held their tickets up in their hands, and then, after being sworn, they folded their 
tickets in the presence of the supervisors and ane and deposited them in the 
box. I was ina position where I could see everything that was going on. 


PINOPOLIS POLL. 
Testimony of P. W. Gaillaird, (page 122,) a supervisor: 
Question. Did you keep a poll list? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
. What number of names did you record on your poll list? 


. Two hundred and sixteen. 
Q. oo ane poll list correspond with that kept by the managers ? 
A. It did. 


Q. When the votes were counted did the ballots exceed the number of names 
on the poll list, and if so, how many? 

A. There was an excess of 39 ballots. 

Q. What was done in regard to that excess ? 

A. After counting the votes and finding there was an excess of 39 ballots, they 
then blindfolded one of the managers, Mr. White, and he drew 39 ballots out of 
the box; of these 17 were Republican tickets and 22 Democratic tickets. 

Q. What was the number of votes counted and declared for member of Congress 
by the managers ? 

A. Sixty-four for Edmund W. M. Mackey and 150 for M. P. O'Connor. 

Q. What course did the Republicans at your poll pursue in voting ? 

A. Every man that voted the Republican ticket at my poll voted it openly; 
when he came to the poll he held his ticket open until he was sworn, and after 
he was sworn he folded it and dropped it in the box. 

Q. Are you satisfied that every Republican at ae voted an open ticket? 

A. Iam, because I was not two feet from the box all day. 


ENTERPRISE POLL, 


Testimony of Robert Simmons, (page 191,) a supervisor : 


Seeing two or three folded together I called his attention to them, and then he 
commenced to take them out ope by one. Whenever he caught hold of one that 
looked as if it had others in it I would say ‘‘ There is more than one, ” and if it 
was so he counted one and gavemetheothers. In that way I captured ten tickets 
with others in them. 

Q. Were they Democratic or Republican ballots? 

A. Democratic. 

9. Did you make a memorandum of how many tickets each ballot contained ! 

. Yes, sir; in some there were only 2, and there was one with 4, one with 5, 
one with 11, and one with 14, and one with 16; that was the lastone. I have them 
now. 

9. Can you state how many those ten ballots contained in the aggregate? 

. Sixty-one, altogether. 

Q. Those ten, you say, contained 61 ballots? 

A. Yes, sir; here they are. [Handing tickets.] In the last ballot the whole 16 
are not there, as I gave some of them away; 1 have here one with 13 other tickets 
in it, making 14 that were voted together. 

Q. You say there were 16 ballots of this kind found in one parcel ? 

A. Yes, sir; in one parcel there were tickets like exhibit E. 

Q. After these ballots found in the condition described by you were destroyed 
did the number of ballots still exceed the number of names on the poll-list ! 

A. Yes, sir; there was an excess of 139 after destroying them. 

? What was done with that excess ? 

. All the ballots were put back in the box, and 139 were drawn out by one of 
the managers. 

9. How many Democratic and how many Republican ballots were drawn out! 

. One hundred and one Republican and 38 Democratic. 

Q. Did you see the character of the ballots as they were drawn out! _ 

A. Yes, sir; because they handed them to me to destroy, and I held them in my 
hand until they were through, and I then handed them to the managers and said, 
here is 101 Republican and 38 Democratic ballots. 

Q. After the destruction of those ballots what was the result of the vote as 
counted and declared by the managers for member of Congress ? 

A. The number of votes counted for E. W. M. Mackey was 385, and for M. P. 
O'Connor 161. 

EASTERLIN’S POLL. 


Testimony of M. K. Wilkinson, (page 217:) 


Question. Did the managers keep a poll list ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
9. How did your poll list correspond with that kept by the managers? 
. Our list tallied. 
Q. What was the number of names recorded on your poll list ? 
A. Two hundred and twenty-one white and 228 colored, making a total of 449. 
. What was the number recorded on the manager's list ? 
. Four hundred and forty-nine. 
. When the ballots were counted to asvertain the whole number, what was the 
number of ballots found in the box? 
A. Five hundred and fifty-six—an excess of 107 more ballots than names on the 


OPpo 


| poll list. 


Q. Indrawing out that excess of 107 ballots, how many Republican and how many 
Democratic tickets were drawn out ? 
A. One hundred Republican and 7 Democratic tickets. 





ZEIGLER’S POLL. 

Testimony of H. D. Edwards, (page 222,) supervisor: 
Question. Did you keep a poll list ? 
Answer. I did. : 
Q. Did the managers keep a poll list? 
\. Their clerk did. 
At the close of the election, how did your poll list correspond with theirs? 
. Our lists tallied exactly. 
Did you keep the whites and colored separate on your poll list? 
. I did. 
_ How many whites and how many colored on your poll list ? 
_ One hundred and forty-five each. 
_ Making a total of 290 
. Yes, sir. 
_ At the close of the election, how did the managers proceed to count the bal- 
lots in order to ascertain the whole number ? 

A. They opened the box, emptied the ballots out, and after unfolding them they 
counted them back into the box. 

Q. Did the ballots tally with the number of names on the poll list? 

A” No, sir; there was an excess of 104. 

Q. What was done with that excess ? 
A. They were drawn out and destroyed. 

0. In drawing out that excess, how many Republican and how many Demo- 
cratic bajlots were drawn out ? 

A. Fifty-two of each. 

Q. Refer to your return, and state what was the number of votes counted and 
returned by the managers of election for a member of Congress / 

A. For E. W. M. Mackey 91, and for M. P. O'Connor 199, 

* . * - * 


SPO PrOororeor 


* * 


Q. How many persons did you check off on your poll list as having voted the 
Republican ticket ? 

A. One hundred and forty-three. 

Q. How many kinds of Republican tickets were found in the ballot-box? 

A. One kind; a check-back ticket. [Exhibit G.] 


FULTON POLL. 


Testimony of A. 8. Boston, (pages 296, 297, and 298, ) a supervisor : 

Question. Were you present at the opening of the poll? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not. 

«). Why were you not ? 

A. At the election of 1878 the poll was opened before the hour fixed by law, 
and, fearing that the same a be done at the last election, the Republic- 
ans went to the polling place the night before, so as to be there when the poll 
was opened. As day was coming on, two men, William Bradley and Ellison 
George, were sent to Mr. Lawrence’s store to watch for him. Then some more 
men were placed on the road which we understood the other managers would have 
to travel to reach the place where the poll was formerly held. Just before day- 
light, while waiting, we observed a light through a thick oak thicket. We im- 
mediately went there and found the managers at the house of Jack Broughton. 
Upon waking inquiries we were told that the poll was open, and that four persons 
had already voted. I asked permission to look into the box, but the managers 
refused. At that time it was only half-past five o’clock. 

Q. By whose watch ? 

A. By Ben Richardson's watch, which I had in my pocket. 

Q. At what place did you find the poll? 

A. In a thick oak thicket, at an out-house of Mr. Jack Broughton’s. 

(). Was he one of the managers? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had the poll ever been held at that place before # 

A. Never before. 

Q. This, then, was a new place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* * * * * * E > 

Q. Did the managers accept as correct the poll lists kept by you and the Demo- 
cratic supervisor ¢ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many names did you have recorded on your poll list? 

A. Three hundred and fifty-four. 

Q. How many did the Democratic supervisor have recorded on his? 

A. The same number. 

Q. What was the number of ballots found in the box? 

A, Five hundred and two. 

Q. An excess of how many ? 

A. One hundred and forty-eight. 

Q. In drawing out that excess how many Republican and how many Demo- 
cratic ballots were drawn out ? 

A. One hundred and six Republican and 42 Democratic ballots. 

_ Q. After the excess was drawn out did the managers canvass the remaining bal- 
lots in your presence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the result of the canvass made by the managers so far as relates 
to member of Congress ? 

A. For E. W. M. Mackey 193 votes were counted, and for M. P. O'Connor 161. 

* * * * * + o 


Q. Are you satisfied that each Republican voted but one ticket ? 

A. lam, because every man held his ticket open until he was sworn, so that 
everybody could see that he had but one ticket. 

® — you tell what kind of a ticket each person voted ? 

A. could, 

(). In keeping your poll list did you check off the name of each person who 
voted a Republican ticket ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
, {. In this way could you tell exactly how many persons voted the Republican 
«ket? 

A. Yes, sir; on my poll list I checked off, as each man put his ticket in the 
ox, the names of 299 persons, who voted the Republican ticket. 

. Of the 354 persons who voted at your poll can you tell by your poll list how 
luany were white and how many were colored ¢ 

A. Yes, sir ; 300 were colored and 54 white. All the colored men, excepting one, 
voted the Republican ticket. 

. What kind of a Republican ticket was voted at your poll ? 

A. A calico or check-back ticket. (Exhibit N.} 

Q. Were there any Democratic tickets on paper of the same color found in the 
box w hen the votes were counted ? 

A. No, sir; not one. 


\ 


MANNING POLL. 


Testimony of R. F, Gamble, (page 305 :) 
Question. When the ballots were emptied out of the box, did you observe any- 
thing suspicious ? 
t Answer. Yes, sir; on top of the ballots there was a piece of newspaper, and on 
op of that paper there was a batch of tickets which had never been folded. 


} 
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Q. Le piece of paper and those ballots were on top after the ballots had been 
empti 
. Yes, sir; they came from the bottom of the box, but in emptying the tickets 
out the box was turned over and they came out on top. 
Q. What was done with those tickets ! : 
A. Those which lay on top of the paper were ali burnt, with the exception of 
one. 
Q. After those tickets were burnt how many were left in the box ? 
A. The managers counted 1,033. 
Q. Anh — many people had voted, according to the three poll lists? 
- Only 634. 
Q. What was the excess of votes over voters ? 
A. Three hundred and ninety-nine. 
Q. What was done in regard to that excess ¢ 
A. Three hundred and ninety-nine ballots were drawn out and destroyed. 
Q. After the excess was drawn out and destroyed, did the managers canvass the 
remaining votes ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. What was the result of that canvass? 
. The whole number of votes counted by the managers of election for member 
of Congress was 633, of which 459 were counted for M. P. O'Connor and 174 for E. 
W. M. Mackey. 
9. In voting, what was the course pursued by the Republicans at your poll! 
. Every one came up with his ticket open, and folded it just as he was about 
to put it in the box. 
. In keeping your jay list, did you check off the names of each person who 
voted a Republican ticket! 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Did anybody keep any list of persons who voted the Republican ticket? 
A. Yes, sir; Charles Gamble did. 
wa wee there any understanding between you and Charles Gamble that he was 
0 80 
A. Yes, sir. 
Testimony of C. E. Gamble, (page 309: ) 
uestion. For what purpose in particular were you there? 
nswer. To keep in a little book a list of such persons that voted the Repub- 
lican ticket. 
Q. You entered then the names in that book of such persons that voted the 
Republican ticket ¢ 
A. Yes, I did. 
Q. While thus engaged how near to the box did you stand ? 
A. There was placed at the door a table on which the ballot-box sat, and I was 
- one side of the door near the table facing the box, within about two feet of the 
mt. 
Q. From the position occupied by you could you see every person as he depos- 
ited his vote? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many voters’ names did you record in your book as having voted the 
Republican ticket ¢ 
A. Four hundred and thirteen. 
Q. Did each of those persons come up with an open ticket ? 
A. They did. 
Q. Did they fold them in your presence ? 
A. Yes, sir; right at the box. 


CALHOUN’S POLL. 
Testimony of H. C. Tindall, jr., a supervisor, (pages 316, 317 :) 
Question. After your arrival did you keep a poll list ? 
nswer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Did you record on that list the name of every person who voted at that poll 
during the day # 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you also enter on your list the name of the one person who voted before 
your arrival ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Gallachut gave me the name and I commenced my list with 
that name, 

> same close of the election how many names did you have recorded on your 
roll list! 

; A. Seven hundred and three. 

Q. How many white and how many colored ? 

A. One hundred and seventy-one white and 532 colored. 

Q. At the close of the poll did you inquire of the managers how many names 
they had on their poll list? 

A. After the votes in the box had been counted, Mr. Millett said: ‘‘ There are 
1,288 tickets in the box ;"’ and Mr. Galachutsaid: ‘‘ Well, then, there is an excess 
of 245, for my poll list only calls for 1,043.” 

Q. Can you in any way account for the managers having 1,043 names on their 
list while you had only 703 on yours ? 

A. 1 am satisfied that the name of every person who voted was entered on my 
poll list. Iam also certain that 1,043 persons did not vote at that poll. 

Q. At the previous election (1878) did you not keep the poll list for the super- 
visor at that poll ? 

A. Yes, sir; and the number of persons who voted then was exactly the same 
as at the last election. 

Q. At the election of 1878, was the number of names on your poll list 703 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When the ballots were counted did you keep a tally? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. According to your tally, what was the number found in the box ? 

A. Twelve hundred and eighty-eight. 

Q. Was that the same number announced by Mr. Millett ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. wees Mr. Gallachut announced that there was an excess of 245, what was 
done 

A. The managers went to work and drew out 245 tickets. 

Q. In the drawing out of these tickets could you see the kind of ballots drawn 
out ? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw every ballot drawn out. 

Q. Was there any attempt to conceal the character of the ballot drawn out? 

A. At first it was contended that the ballots must be drawn out without being 
seen by anybody; but I contended that I was required to report the character ol 
the ballots drawn out, and that unless I saw every ballot drawn out I could not 
make my report. It was then agreed to let me see them. 

Q. How many Republican and how many Democratic ballots were drawn out? 

A. Of the 245 votes drawn out, 128 were Republican and 117 Democratic. 

Q. After that, did the managers proceed to canvass the remaining ballots? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the result of the canvass for member of Congress ? 

A. Lkept a tally of the votes as they were called out, and the result was 404 for 
E. W. M. Mackey and 639 for M. P. O'Connor. 


* 


* * * * 
Q. in voting what was the course pursued by the Republicans ? 
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A. They came up to the box with their tickets open as they had received them 
from the man who distributed them, and they held them open until they took the 
oath, and after taking the oath they folded them and put them in the box. 

Q. In keeping your poll list did you check off the name of each man who voted 
the Republican ticket ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

9. What number of persons were checked by you as voting the Republican 
ticket? 

A. Five hundred and thirty-two 

Q. Did all the balance vote the Democratic ticket ? 

A. Yes, sir; 171. 

Q. What kind of Republican ticket was used at your poll ? 

A. A ecalico-back ticket. [Exhibit N.) 

Q. What kind of Democratic ticket # 

A. Two kinds, both on tissue paper; one was a white ticket and the other a 
pink ticket. [Exhibit 0.) 

Q. Was any Democratic ticket found in the box on paper of the same kind as 
the Republican ticket? 

A. No, sir; not one. 

JORDAN'S POLL. 

Testimony of Paul J. Mischeaux, (page 327-329,) a supervisor: 

Question. Were you present when the poll was opened ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Q. Why not?! 

A. It was generally understood that the poll would be held at the school-house, 
and in order to be there in the morning when the poll opened, the Republicans sat 
up all night at aplace near by. At five o'clock in the morning, an hour before the 
time for opening the poll, we all went to the school-house and there we met Mr. 
Davis, the Democratic supervisor, and a number of other people at the fire wait- 
ing forthe managersto come. In the mean time we sent a man down to the store 
to find ont if the poll had been opened there, but he came back and reported that 
no poll had been opened at the store. Toward six o'clock the Democratic super 
visor. Mr. Davis, left the school-house, and after a while he came back and told us 
the voting was going on atthe store. I immediately went up there and found the 
managers ina back building in the yard about twenty yards from the store. When 
I got up there they told me the poil was already open, and I could not inspect the 
box; they claimed that eighty men had already voted, and yet there were not a 
dozen men gathered there. 

Q. Where was the poll held? 

A. In Mr. Sprott’s kitchen, within a private inclosure. 


* * * * . . 


Q. What o'clock was it when you got there? 
A. About a quarter past six. The managers said the poll had been opened at 
ten minutes past six. 

Q. Did they say how many minutes it had been opened ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. After your arrival did you keep a poll list? 

A. 1 did. 
Q. How many names did you record on your poll list ? 
. Five hundred and sixty-six, of which 466 were colored and 100 white voters. 
. At the close of the election did you compare your poll list with that kept by 
the managers ? 

I did. 
. How many names were recorded on their poll list ? 


A 


Ore e 


A. Six hundred and forty-eight. They had on their list eighty-two names more | 


than I had on mine. 
x x « * * * * 

Q. Was the Sprott in whose kitchen the poll was held the same man who was 
acting as clerk? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say they claimed to have 648 names on their poll list ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When they counted the votes how many ballots were found in the box ? 

A. Nine hundred and six. 
(). An excess of how many ? 

A. Two hundred and fifty-eight over their poll list. 

Q. In drawing out that excess, could you distinguish the character of the bal- 
lots drawn out? 

A. I could; when the ballots in excess were drawn out, I stood right alongside 
of the man who drew them out and saw every ballot drawn out. 
Q. Who drew the ballots out! 
A. The clerk, Joseph Sprott. 
Q. How many Republican and how many Democratic ballots were drawn out? 

A. Two hundred and forty-seven Republican and only 11 Democratic ballots. 
In drawing them out Sprott felt for the Republican ballots. 

Q. Did he consume much time in drawing the ballots out? 

A. Yes, sir; he took a great deal of time a feeling for the tickets. He could 
easily tell, by feeling, a Republican from a Democratic ticket. 

Q. What kind of ticket was the Republican ticket ¢ 

A. A calico or check-back ticket, like Exhibit N. 

(). What kind of ticket was the Democratic ticket? 

A. A green ticket, a pink ticket, | Exhibit O,] and a plain white ticket. 

®. After the votes were counted and the excess ascertained and drawn out, what 
was the result of the canvass of the remaining votes? 


433. 
Q. Invoting, how did the Republicans at your poll deposit their ballots ? 


A. For Edmund W. M. Mackey 215 votes were counted, and for M. P. O’Connor 


A. They came to the ballot-box with their tickets open, and each man kept his | 


ticket open until ready to deposit it, and then he folded it and put it in the box. 


This occasioned some delay and the managers got angry about it, and asked them | 


to fold their tickets on the outside, but they would not do so. 

Q. Did every Republican come to the box with his ticket unfolded ? 

A. Yes, sir; and folded it in my presence and in the presence of the managers. 
They were instructed to do so at all of our club meetings. 

Q. Did each Republican voter take particular pains to let you and the managers 
see that he had but one ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In keeping your poll list did you check offthe name of every man who voted 
a Republican ticket! 


| Court-House. .... 
| Market Hall 


A. Yes, sir. I checked off on my poll list the names of 462 persons who each | 
= a Republican ticket in the box. Assuming that every man who didn’t votea | 


tepublican ticket did vote a Democratic ticket, and there were only the two kinds 
of tickets voted at that poll, then the number of persons who voted the Democratic 
ticket was 186. 

THE ARGUMENT OF FIGURES. 

As Lam not a member of the Committee on Elections I am at lib- 
erty to say that the committee is entitled to great credit for the faith- 
fulness and pains-taking care with which it has prepared and pre- 
sented this case. I avail myself of the following tables, which pre- 
sent the condensed argument with more power of conviction than 





could the best selected words. I commend them to the careful s 


of fair-minded men of all parties: 
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ORANGEBURGH COUNTY—Continued. 
Bye?'S .20---ceeencesees Pree at Sct Salen Unt, weak SUA Nig ED inhi OF 23 6 
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CLARENDON COUNTY. 
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At seven of the above-named polls it will be perceived that not a single Demo- 
cratic ticket was drawn out, and at six others only one Democratic ticket at each. 
It is true that at three polls in Charleston County, not included in the above list, 
to wit, the City Hall, Washington Engine-house, and Ben Potter's, more Demo- 
cratic than Republican tickets were drawn out, and that at several other polls the 
number of a tickets drawn out did not greatly exceed the number of 
Democratic tickets drawn out, but this arose from the fact that at such polls more 
Democratic ballots had been stuffed into the boxes than were necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose intended, and consequently the excess was almost equal to, and 
in two instances even greater than. the number of Republican tickets in those 
boxes, as at the Washington Engine-house, where there were only 245 Republican 
tickets in the box, while the excess was 379, and at Ben Potter’s, where there were 
only 45 Republican tickets in the box, while the exces was 59. 

Every Republican vote drawn out was a loss of one to Mr. Mackey, and a gain 
of one to Mr. O'Connor. On the other hand, by the drawing out of a Democratic 
ticket Mr. O’Connor suffered no loss, because the excess being created by placing 
Democratic tickets in the box, whenever a Democratic ticket lawfully voted was 
drawn out one of the Democratic tickets illegally voted was counted in its place, 
so that the contestee’s vote was not reduced thereby. 


Mackey is elected by 879 majority by the returns of the Demo- 
cratic managers of the election: 





M. P. 
O'Connor. | 


E. W. M. 
Mackey. 


Vote certified and declared by the State board of can- 
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returned by themanagers of the election........ ...... 46 1, 037 











: 16, 563 13, 315 
Add the vote of the following polls, which the county 
canvassers of Charleston and Orangeburgh refused to 


count and canvass, as required by law, to wit: 
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17, 458 





Majority for E. W. M. Mackey upon managers’ returns. . 879 


But the actual majority for Mackey over O’Connor upon the whole 
case, after purifying the returns made by the managers, stands as 
follows: 


O'Connor. | Mackey. 

-\ggregate vote returned by the managers of the election... 17, 458 18, 337 
Deduct vote returned from those polls where the ballots 

in the boxes exceeded the names on the poll list. .....- 14, 435 | 9, 933 

3,023 | 8, 404 

Add the vote of those polls as corrected..........---.--- 10, 107 | 14) 004 

13, 130 | 22, 408 

| 13, 130 

Mojertiy Set BEA castes ctbnthendtnrnnhnapareeten eso 9, 278 


THE CONSPIRACY AND ITS EXECUTION. 


The proofs in the case cannot fail to convince any unprejudiced 
mind that the general procedure in carrying on the election was, on 
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the part of the Democrats, the result of preparation, plotting, and 
conspiracy. The disregard of law and rig t evinced a desperate 
determination, and the care, ingenuity, and variety of the methods 
used establish the fact that those who plotted and those who per- 
formed knew that they were in a minority. 

The premature opening of the polis; the refusal to allow to the 
supervisors an inspection of the boxes; the unusual places at which 
some polls were held ; the inconvenient and uncommon elevation at 
which boxes were universally placed; the suspiciously large aper- 


| tures made in the boxes for receiving the ballots; the working into 








the boxes of a few check-back imitation tickets, to furnish a basis 
of false representation ; the creation and general use of tissue bal- 
lots; the surcharging of the poll lists with names of men not voting 
to fit ballots never voted ; the painstaking searching out of Repub- 
lican ballots honestly voted in withdrawing from the boxes to con- 
form the number of ballots to the poll list and avoid the excess 
caused by stuffing; the rejection of boxes, returns, and votes, upon 
petty and unfounded pretexts; the scheming to rob communities of 
their votes by unfounded allegations of intimidation; the burglary 
of the box; the stealing of returns and votes and the substitution 
of votes never polled; the circular of Democratic State executive 
committee, seven days before election, directing as to the withdraw 
ing of excess ballots and to destroy unseen; the appointing by the 
Democratic county commissioners of both managers for every poll 
in the three counties from members of the Democratic party, and 
the spiteful hatred shown before, at, and after the election toward 
United States marshals and supervisors, conclusively prove the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy, involving a whole party, to control the results 
of the election at all hazards—a conspiracy cunning in its methods 
and unscrupulous and relentless in its execution. 
MR. DIBBLE’S POSITION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how comes Mr. Dibble into this case? Is he 

without knowledge and without notice? Is he like an innocent de- 


scendant finding himself unconsciously in the possession of property 
to which hisancestor had notitle? Is he unadvised, like an innocent 
consignee of a ship laden with fever-infected clothing ? No, sir; he 
was chargeable with notice of all of the facts of the case when he 
sought to succeed O’Connor, and when he accepted the certificate 
which assumed to assert hisownelection. Heran on the same ticket 
with O’Connor. His name was on those tissue ballots. He was voted 
for as a district elector. His name appears in every report of the 
managers, supervisors, and canvassers. He cross-examined some of 
contestant’s witnesses as O’Connor’s attorney, and examined some of 
O’Connor’s witnesses for him. 

Dibble makes an affidavit as to Marshal Wallace’s appointments 
and circular. He files objections to the use of the plaid ticket by Re- 
publicansin Orangeburgh County. He protests against the counting 
of the Lewisville vote and also against the counting of the Fort Motte 
vote, and again against the counting of the Fogle poll vote. 

The four polls rejected in Orangeburgh County by Mr. Dibble’s 
management wrongfully abstracted over one thousand Republican 
votes from the count. He is chargeable with notice of all of the acts 
by which his predecessor obtained his certificate. 

But O’Connor received but a minority of the votes cast while 
Mackey received a majority of them. 

O’Connor never had a right to a certificate of election. 

The assumption of his election was baseless from the beginning. 

His claim was without color of right. 

It was a fraud in fact and legally never had any existence. 

Dibble is but the successor of O’Connor, and as O’Connor had noth- 
ing, Dibble succeeds to nothing. 


THE EIGHT DAYS FILIBUSTERING. 

The clamor made by the opposition in this case upon allegations 
that the testimony has been tampered with, and that forged deposi- 
tions were presented, has been examined and shown groundiess. It 
is but the struggle of a defendant who can only avoid judgment and 
its execution by postponing trial. The reaffirmed and twice-proved 
depositions show beyond dispute that Mackey was elected. Nothing 
is left in dispute but the amount of his majority. If it be claimed 
that Mackey has been guilty of any act during the contest that un- 
fits him to remain a member of this House, that can be presented 
upon charges after he is seated, and an investigation can be called 
for. The question now before us is whether Mackey was legally 
elected in 1880. The claim that the delay and the great and expen- 
sive waste of time suffered at the most important part of the session 
is because of the belief that by forgery or tampering with depositions 
a serious outrage was being committed is flatly contradicted by the 
facts developed day by day. 

About the time of the disposition of the Lynch-Chalmers case 
the South Carolina State Democratic organ, the News and Courier, 
said: 

The Northern Democrats hanker after the independent vote in the North, and 
have a good chance of securing a big part of it next November, but that vote will 
cost more than it is worth if the price paid for it is the surrender of the Congres 
sional districts in the South which the Republicans claim as their own. Southern 
Democrats will not consent to be ground to pees between the upper and nether 
millstones of national Republicanism and Northern Democracy. The South is 
the backbone of the national Democracy. Break it, or even weaken it, and there 
will not be, in our day, another Democratic President. 

Here was the lash with the knot at the end of it. The reference 
is not merely to the Mackey-Dibble case, but it fairly includes all 
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Southern election cases. 
and refers to the “‘ Congressional districts of the South.” 
the response, as follows: 





It is notice to the ‘‘ Northern Democrats,” 
Soon came 


WASHINGTON, May 15. 


The indications are that the minority of the House will delay action as much as 
possible in the contested-election cases which are expected to come up during the 
week. In conversation on the subject to-day, a prominent member of the minor- 
ity said that if the contested-election cases were forced ahead of the regular ap- 
propriation bills the chances would be that the session would extend into August. 

It covers the “‘ contested-election cases.” 

Then, May 22, we are told— 

If a quorum is obtained the result will be the same, but the work of filibuster- 
ing will be harder. If sixty Democrats hold out they can filibuster against a quo- 
rum all the summer. RANDALL, on taking the leadership of the case, had it under- 
stood that, once taking it, he was going to fight to the last in every possible way. 

May 25, a correspondent gives order No. 1, as follows: 


I saw RANDALL’s general orders No. 1 this evening. It shows better than my 
words could how systematic are the Democratic preparations for a siege and how 
unlikely the party is to fail. Here it is: 

‘* BLACKBURN, KENNA, CARLISLE, and RANDALL willlead the minority in turn, each 
for six hours. The Democrats will be divided into two squads of fifty men each, 
or as many less as may be necessary to call the yeas and nays. One squad will 
be on duty for twelve hours and will be relieved by the other, which will remain on 
hand for the same time, or until the first relay returns to duty. Messrs. ERMEN- 
TROUT of Pennsylvania and CLARK of Missouri are intrusted with the charge of 
these squads, and will see that they are on hand during their turn.” 

And the State Democratic organ immediately responds : 


Not only in South Carolina! The Democrats everywhere in the South wil 
learn from the fight which Mr. RaNDALL superbly leads that a new departure has 
been taken, and that the jeers and snarls of the Stalwarts will not deter the Demo- 
crats in Congress from cleaving to their friends as the Stalwarts invariably cleave 
to theirs. It is all that was wanted to secure to the national Democracy a clear 
majority in the House of Representatives on the 4th of March, 1883. 

Here is the record made by the obstructionists themselves. 

The origin, development, and expected results of the revolutionary 
obstruction are laid bare, and it is not needful that a Republican 
should add comment. 

The “ filibustering ” was purely political in its origin and its ob- 
jects. Let the people pass judgment upon it ! 

Let us now see whether Congressional districts North and South will ap- 
prove and will send men here to repeat it. 

THIS CASE. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the case before this House. By the Constitu- 
tion ‘“‘each House of Congress shall be the judge of the election and 
returns and qualifications of its own members.” 

Upon the facts of this case I believe that the laws of the mind as 
well as the laws of the land require us to “judge” that Edmund 
W. M. Mackey was elected a member of this House for the second 
district of South Carolina November 2, 1880. Being personally 
qualified, he should take the oath of office and occupy the seat which 
belongs to the constituency which elected him. 

Mr. Speaker, it is contrary to nature and to the course of human 
affairs that the perpetration of offenses like those disclosed in this 
case can be continued and repeated without the most serious and 
painful consequences. 

The acts degrade the participant while defrauding the opponent, 
and tend to create disorder and violence. Like other wrongs they 
will return to torment the wrong-doer. The American people are 
determined that there shall be, so far as their jurisdiction extends, 
at all hazards and atevery cost, at every voting place upon our soil a 
fair vote and an honest count. All parties proclaim it, and no party 
that seeks or consents to profit by a false vote or a dishonest count 
can escape the consequent disgrace and degradation. 

To allow this tangled skein of artifice, cunning, fraud, and crime 
to hold back the rightful member from his seat would be to disre- 
gard the fundamental principles of our Government and trifle falsely 
with the sacred rights of citizenship. 

THE BEAL ISSUE. 

But the question presented is far broader than this election case. 
Let no one mistake or belittle the great issue which this case repre- 
sents. This is no mere local partisan contest that has in a struggle 
between individuals been forced temporarily into public sight. It 
is the ‘‘ old dragon” of State rights appearing again. Itis the dom- 
ination of caste and race. It involves the defeat of majority rule, 
the nullification of constitutional safeguards, the humiliation of 
United States officers, the degradation of United States courts and 
laws, and the dictation of the membership of this House by the can- 
vassers and governors of States. 

The colored vote of South Carolina is stated to be at least 120,000, 
and the white vote less than 80,000, and shrewd observers familiar 
with the facts doubt that there are 500 colored Democrats in the 
State. Yet not a Representative generally supported by the col- 
ored voters is returned as elected to this House. The fact of the 
defeat of the majority is not only admitted but is sought to be justi- 
fied upon the plea of self-protection and self-defense. 

Pending this contest the public declarations are open and une- 
quivocal. 


Colonel John Cunningham, in “ an open letter” to the people, dated | 


May 9, and published in the Charleston News and Courier of May 
13, 1882, uses this language: 


Hence arose for the whites of South Carolina a life-and-death matter of pure | worth. Let Northern 


ecli-defonse and of State pregervation, a paramount necessity. This consisted in 
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getting at all hazards in 1876 possession of the State government and of holding 
it ever since. This ion was their birthright, and this necessity is their 
fundamental, inexorable duty. I have no right to kill a man wantonly, but if I 
kill one in defense of my life and its rights itis neither a crime nor a fraud. The 
life of South Carolina is as dear to ber and to civilization as ever “the life of the 
nation” (God save the mark!) could have been to the sectional, high-wrought 
venal corruption which controlled the United States, even to the cruellest war and 
persecution, from 1860 to the election cases of 1882. 
For this sacred heir-loom purpose our whites had to seize and use the very elec. 
tion machinery which the Radicals and their deluded African followers pre- 
vared against them. Necessity is above law, paramount over human affairs, and 
in compelling our white citizens to ‘count out" the African votes, it precluded 
all criminal or fraudulent motives on their part. It was patriotism perforce for 
their hearthstones! This desperate situation, an outrage upon all enlightened 
humanity, was forced upon us by bellicose persecution, and in clear conscience 
we can challenge any American community to a confparison, by any standard 
however high, in either moral or political sentiment. Since in Congress Thad. 
deus Stevens and his majority there, seeking to establish Seward’s “ higher law,” 
proclaimed themselves to be encamped outside of the Federal Constitution and 
in defiance of it, their Northern followers of to-day have no right to point their 
fingers in scorn at us. They did it in unconstitutional outrage against others. 
we are better men in only doing it in genuine self-defense. y 


And in the trial of the managers of the Hope Engine-house pol] 
for offenses committed in this same election involved in contest, 
Colonel C. R. Miles, one of the counsel for the defense, is reported ag 
using the following language in his address to the jury : 


Weare all familiar with instances in which the most fundamental principles of 
civil liberty have been vindicated, and the dearest safeguards of freedom have been 
preserved, through the instrumentality of Se which have been car. 
ried by agencies which no moralist can sanction in the abstract. English liberty 
has on many occasions been preserved against the encroachments of arbitrary 
power by the election of unprincipled demagogues, and through corrupt practices. 

No, gentlemen of the jury, when you hear this talk about the purity of the 
ballot-box and about purging the people of South Carolina from election crimes, 
what does it come from, if it exists at all, except from the debasement of the suf. 
frage? And when these offenses, if offenses they are, are to be thrown off, we must 
go to the bottom and root of the evil. When the franchise itself is redeemed and 
elevated and purified, the crimes against it will cease, and not until then. We do 
not justify such practices or desire their perpetuation, but we must as practical 
men recognize that as long as haman nature remains what it is they will be re- 
sorted to, where the evil sought to be arrested is regarded as worse than the demor- 
alizing influence of the practices themselves. 

To apply these suggestions to our present condition, I say that all the alleged 
crimes and practices against the suffrage grow out of and are due to the debase- 
ment of the elective franchise. The evils which States and communities have 
suffered from the degraded franchise have been greater, in the estimate of large 
numbers of good men, than the injurious consequences which they recognize as 
incident to the employment of the agencies made use of to counteract or prevent 
them. If the laws for the protection of the franchise have been violated it has 
been in the efforts of communitics to free themselves in their civil life from the 
see consequences which the degrading of the franchise has brought upon 
them. 


And also the following: 

But it is contended that the managers drew out more Republican tickets than 
they did Democratic, and that they did it by feeling those tickets and drawing 
out those they knew to be Republican. We submit that there is no power of the 
State law which prohibits such a mode of drawing, and, that not being expressly 
prohibited, the managers cannot be convicted under this information, even if the 
jury believed that they did what they are charged with. 


Considering the doctrines thus set forth as the views of those who 
‘are almost exclusively the owners of the soil and other property” 
it is not strange that the election trials just had in the United States 
courts but before local juries should have all failed, nor that the 
local press should have lauded the ‘just jurors” and denounced the 
national courts. 

Consider this from the before-named paper, May 5, 1882: 


In the construction of State laws the decision of the State courts must and should 
govern the United Statescourts. Otherwise the United States court becomes more 
ep than the State government, and can nullify any State law, or give to that 

aw aconstruction diametrically different to that which is given by the State 
courts. 

And consider this, from the same source at a later date in an ar- 
ticle commending the calling of the Legislature to redistrict the 
State into Congressional districts: 

It is, moreover, for the interest of the State to strengthen the Democratic party 
This was demanded by the conduct of the Government in the political trials in 
Charleston. The State must be Democratic, or pass into the hands of the Inde- 
pendents, who are only Republicans ‘‘ writ large.” The choice is between the 
rule of the white man and the rule of the negro. If there was ever any middle 
ground, it was washed away by the juggling and lawlessness in the United States 
court. It is, also, the sentiment of the State that unqualified support must now 
be given to the national Democratic party. There will be no lukewarmness 10 
the Congressional elections. The national Democracy and the South Carolina 
Democracy are shoulder to shoulder again, and will remain so. 


And the following from the editor of the Marion Star, under date 
of May 11, speaking of the present Administration : 


The recent proceedings in the United States circuit court in Charleston, when 
the Government oflicers attempted to pack negro juries without intelligence or 
character to try citizens for political offenses, are a sufficient indication of partisan 
recklessness to unite all honest men against it. 


In a letter to the New York Times under date of Orangeburg, 
May 18, James L. Sims, editor of the Times and Democrat, says: 


In South Carolina there are 600,000 negroes, ignorant and influenced by 4 = 
prejudice which amounts to a religious hatred for the whites, to be so controlled 
that they may not interfere with the material advancement of the State. Their 
ignorance may be overcome partially by education, but their race prejudice S 
based upon the color of the skin and texture of hair, and never can be destroye 
by human effort. ‘This northern Republicans know, yet they will force them upon 
the South, not because of love for the negro, but to perpetuate their power 0% 4 
the country. The negro knows the same truth, yet he will blindly obey his 4 
ical masters, not because of any respect for them, but to rule the white man be- 


| cause he envies his complexion, his superior condition, mental capacity, and mora! 


py eaenenacn cease their war upon the South, abandon their 
ie 


insane efforts to elevate the negro to a position he can never be made capable of 











jecupying, and the Southern whites, who really do not hate the negro, can and 
will care for his race and make him what every good citizen wishes him to be, a 
free and worthy citizen of this great country. The negro will never rule the South 
again. , 1 ss s 

And J. A. Wood, editor of the Watchman and Southron, in the 
same series of letters, says under date of May 26, 1882: 

Their party ines are very loosely defined ; the issues upon which every 
litical struggle is fought are honesty versus vice, ignorance versus intelligence, 
a fricanism versus Americanism. In such a contest the Democrats have not been 
excessively particular in the way in which they conquered. The end was some- 
times supposed to justify the means, and they have laid themselves liable to the 
charges of fraud in elections. 

A new State registry law will be in force at the next election. 
A quotation from a recent editorial commending it is painfully sug- 
gestive : 
~ But the Democrats will gain in other ways. They will know in advance where 
the heaviest opposition vote must be cast, and they can adjust their canvassing 
to the strength of that opposition, putting in the hardest work where most converts 

re required. ; B ‘ 
: And a lurid light is reflected by the following: 
[From the Anderson Intelligencer.] 


When our people understand that the good of the State requires the registra- 
tion law, we have no doubt that the men who have given weeks and even months 
of their time in red-shirt companies to the redemption of South Carolina, will 
cheerfully give the few hours necessary to the retention of the government which 
hasdone so much for the State. Wherever the registration law has been tried it 
has worked like a charm throughout the South. The men who have rescued South 
Carolina from her © —— will not hesitate to submit to the laws which have 
been tried success in Mississippi, Alabama, and many cities, and are now 
deemed necessary to the welfare of ourown State. 

These extracts from leaders of public opinion prove conclusively 
that it hats been and is the determination of the Democrats of the 
section in question to override and overturn the majority whenever 
that majority is Republican, regardless of right or justice, voters or 
yotes, constitutions or laws. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, shall this lawlessness continue and become the permanent 
custom of a portion of our country, the defrauded colored men to be 
counted in adding to the number of the Representatives they are 
cheated in attempting to vote for? Or shall the Constitution be 
amended so as to exclude colored men from voting and colored peo- 
ple from being counted in making up the number of Representatives ? 
Or shall equal rights and the Constitution as it is be maintained ? 
These are the questions underlying the contest of to-day. 

How willour fifty millionsanswerthem? District Attorney Melton, 
an honored South Carolinian, to the manner born, said a few days ago 
to the jury in the Hope Engine poll case: 

[t is impossible that you can do better for the people of South Carolina than 
to go with me heartily and honestly in endeavoring to restore the old time-hon- 
ored honesty and integrity of the ballot-box. Do that and I know the God of jus- 
tice and good government will smile upon us allalike. Refuse todo it, (and there 

smy right to speak for South Carolina,) refuse to do it and the grand old State 
for whose record and history it is my birthright to feel loving reverence—the grand 


} 


old State will keep its track in sackcloth and ashes forever. 


‘The fifty millions will say: ‘‘ Let us restore the old time-honored 
honesty and integrity of the ballot-box.” 

The colored man is a citizen and a voter by the Constitution of 
the nation. He must remain a citizen or become a serf. Let him 
be protected by law in all his rights, and let him be assured that in 
all civilized nations protection by law includes, if necessary, the em- 
ployment of treasure and of arms. Let him know that in this na- 
tion protection by law comprehends the organized will and power 
and force of the nation. 


Mackey vs. 0’Connor. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. EVINS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 

The House having under consideration the South Carolina contested-election 
oase of Mackey vs. O’Connor— 

Mr. EVINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that I will not have the opportunity to 
discuss this case as I desired. I know it seems like taking part in 
4 solemn farce to address a jury after they have rendered their ver- 


dict, but there are some things I desire to state, and will avail my- 
self of the few moments given me to do so. 


The lofty disdain with which the gentleman from Massachusetts | 


(Mr. RANNEY] and the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES] treated the law of this case is equaled only by the contempt 
they displayed for the facts. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

I have no doubt they are good lawyers, that they are able men, 
but it seems to me it was arrogating somewhat to themselves to say 
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that our friends on this side who have discussed the legal questions 
with so much ability [Mr. ATHERTON and Mr. MOULTON] did not 
know what they were talking about. Why, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts went so far as to say he did not have patience even to 
listen to the legal argument of Mr. Dibble’s counsel before the com- 
mittee. I appeal to any fair-minded member on this floor who has 
read the able and convincing argumentof General Paine in this case, 
whether anything said by the gentleman or by any one else who has 
spoken in the interest of the contestant has disturbed its logic or 
weakened its force. 

Ido not pretend to know much of law, but I have some just ap- 
preciation of what a legal argument is when [ read it or hear it. 
But that which has struck me with most amazement in this case from 
the ae to the end—and I speak not as a partisan, but as one 
whose blood runs cold—and whose feelings revolt at the fraud, cor- 
ruption, and perjury which meets us at the very threshold of this 
discussion, that members on that side of the Chamber can talk of it 
as if it were an ordinary contest, brought in the regular and ordinary 
way into this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.} [Mr. 
RANNEY 7 My distinguished friend I hope will not interrupt 
me, because I have only a few minutes’ time allowed me. 

My friend from Massachusetts, in almost tragic style, gathered his 
robes about him as in lofty strains he spoke of the outrages and cor- 
ruptions in elections at the South, while at the same time he looked 
complacently down into the upturned and smiling face of Mr. Mackey 
(who sat at his side) with an air that said, ‘‘As to this immaculate 
gentleman, I find nothing in his case or in his conduct to condemn!” 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, as I listened to the plain, convincing, unanswerable 
statement of the facts of this case made by the gentleman who opened 
the argument on thisside, [ Mr. Davis, of Missouri, ] [remarked to some 
one by my side at its conclusion that if Mackey had been indicted for 
corrupting this testimony, with such a speech as that made to the 
jury, the penitentiary would have opened to him instead of the doors 
of Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I say there is no 
escape from the logic of that argument. 

It carries conviction in every line and in every word to those who 
are willing to listen and desire to come to an honest conclusion. If 
he had been so arraigned, I am sure neither the ingenuity of the 
learned gentleman from Massachusetts, nor the legal acumen of my 
friend from Texas, nor the eloquence of my Readjuster friend [ Mr. 
PAUL] of Virginia could have saved him from conviction. 

What are the simple facts found in the history of this record, and 
what do they show? I putit to you as honest men, as honorable 
men, even though your verdict is virtually made up. Let us see. 
In the generous and noble impulses of his nature, Mr. O’Connor made 
an agreement with the contestant to take this testimony ; one which 
waived many of the safeguards of the law. He committed his case, 
so far as the integrity of the contestant’s testimony was concerned, 
to the hands of his opponent; and while his friends were keeping 
watch around his dying bed, what was Mackey doing? Manufact- 
uring a record by which he could get the seat in Congress to which 
the dying man was justly entitled. But gentlemen have told us that 
“there is nothing wrong in these pages;” that this record shows 
enough to seat Mackey, and that should end all further inquiry ; 
that it matters not that the testimony was committed to Mackey’s 
tender care and keeping, instead of being sent here directly by the 
stenograper. ‘‘There is nothing,” says the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘in the charges made against the conduct of Mr. Mackey ;” 
and he dismisses them as “trifling” and “‘trivial;” and the gentle- 
man from Texas says, ‘‘We are blind and cannot see anything.” 
Why, in the first place, Mr. Speaker, this testimony is shown to have 
been taken by Hogarth, the notary of Mackey. It is turned over 


to Mackey; Mackey himself admits this, and furnishes the proof 


of the conspiracy between himself and Hogarth. He says that he 
entered into an agreement with Hogarth to violate the law; to 
have Hogarth turn over the testimony to him to be recopied; testi- 
mony which it was the duty of the notary, under the law, to cer- 
tify to the Clerk of this House under his own hand and seal 
without permitting it to leave his possession. He furnishes him- 
self the evidence of the conspiracy with Hogarth. Can there be 
any question that this was a conspiracy? Why, Mr. Speaker, this 
agreement contains the very definition of a conspiracy. It was an 
agreement to do an unlawful act. What evidence is there that it 
was carried out? This man Smith—this man whom the gentleman 
from Virginia loaded down with epithets, and when he could not 
find any strong enough to express his indignation, resorted to the 
ponderous volume he held in his hand which contains so much of 
infamy and villainy, the report of the committee on the frauds in 
the South Carolina Republican Legislature, to find language sufli- 
cient to describe this monster in human shape; and yet this man 
Smith, who they say is such a rascal and bribe-taker, is the man 
chosen by Mackey to take the custody of his testimony; chosen by 
him and taken into his own house; employed by him to copy the 
testimony, some of it being transcribed at Mackey’s house, some at 
the United States court-house, and some at the roomof Smith. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if Mackey had been looking for a man to do this job, 
to do it successfully, to keep it a secret, as it was kept for more than 
a year, could he have found a man more suited to his purpose than 
such a man as this Smith is shown to be by those who defend the 
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claims of the contestant? Thissame man Smith and others employed 
by Mackey copy this testimony and it is sent in the name of Hogarth 
to the Clerk of this House. Mr. Dibble accidentally finds out after 
the manuscript has been sent to the Printer that not a syllable of it, 
except the signature of Hogarth, is in his ere er 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts talks about ‘‘ pre- 
tense;” he had a great deal to say about the pretense of this side of 
the House, and yet he sees no pretense in the thin guise of pretended 
haste with which Mackey attempts to cover up the real motive he 
had in recopying Hogarth’s “ rough copy” of the depositions. 

What an excuse! Will any gentleman look me in the face and say 
in his heart and conscience he believes any such thing; that Mack- 
ey’s sole object was to put a clean copy of the testimony here for the 
use and information of the House? Why, you have seen Hogarth’s 
hand writing—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. EVINS. I ask the House to indulge me for five minutes longer. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. 
tending the time. 
Mr. DIBBLE. 

utes of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina to yield any portion of his time ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. If my friend wants five minutes, I will gladly 
yield it. 

Mr. EVINS. I cannot take the time of my friend. I know that 
he will want all the time that has been allotted him. But as the 
House has extended the time of other gentlemen, I hope there will 
be no objection to extending mine. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McLANE. I ask leave that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina have the privilege of extending his remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. When interrupted by the fall of the 8 
mer, I had endeavored in a very hasty manner to 8 
gently and skillfully the members of the committee who support the 
claims of the contestant had avoided the real issue in the case, and 
was proceeding (as I was forced to do for want of time) to glance 
very hurriedly at some of the facts which display in a striking light 
the corrupt action of the contestant in procuring a false and fraudu- 
lent record to be substituted for the genuine one. Hogarth’s bad 
handwriting and Mackey’s haste to have a neat copy of the testi- 
mony ready for an expected extra session of Congress is the excuse 
given by Mackey for inducing Hogarth to turn over the depositions 
to him to be recopied. Notwithstanding this haste, however, the 
agreement with Hogarth was to write out his notes in a ‘‘ rough 
hand,” so that it would be necessary to have them rewritten. 

If the only motive for this agreement was to save time, why did he 
not say to his stenographer, 1 want you to translate your notes into 


I will yield, if the gentleman desires it, five min- 


poamess ham- 


long hand as soon as possible, but you must be careful to write them | 


out in a plain and distinct hand so that no time may be lost in re- 
copying any portion of them? I think it will require more than the 
oath of the contestant to convince honest men that his story about 
this matter states the whole truth, if indeed there is any truth what- 
ever in it. He knew perfectly well in the first place that it was a 
plain and palpable violation of the law for him to take this testimony 
into his keeping. 

No man knew better than the contestant that it was not only a 
violation of law but a gross breach of faith toward the contestee to 
enter into any such an agreement. The instincts of an honorable 
man would have revolted at the bare suggestion of such an arrange- 
ment. Such a man would have suffered the loss of a right eye or a 
right arm before he would have subjected himself to the just sus- 
picion of fraud and treachery involved in such a transaction. But 
what of Hogarth’s part in it? 

I am not sure that I ever saw him in my life, but it is easy to 
imagine how one occupying the responsible position held by him in 
this contest, after entering into such an understanding in flagrant 
violation of his duty, should afterward be anxious to make it appear 
that Mackey was guilty of no wrong, and had gained no advantage 
from this corrupt bargain. As he put it into Mackey’s power to cor- 
rupt the record, every charge of fraud or forgery made against 
Mackey reflects upon him, and whether he intended any wrong or 
not when he permitted Mackey to take possession of the record and 
rewrite it, he is now compelled by the logic of his own action to 
make common cause with him and to fight on his side. 

Hissubsequent conduct in certifying to the sheets copied by Mackey 
and his agents, without knowing whether they agreed in any respect 
with the original draft made by himself, shows, too, either an incredible 
amount of faith in the integrity of the man who had induced him to 
consent to so gross a violation of his duty, or an utter indifference 
as to what might be the character of the testimony to which he 
affixed his name and official seal. It probably would not be hard 
to surmise the reason why Mackey did not insist, with Mr. Dibble, 
that Hogarth should be immediately summoned before the Commit- 


ow how dili- | 
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not feel called upon to claim his right to be examined for his own 
vindication ? 

He knew that by the terms of the agreement between the contest- 
ant and the contestee under which the testimony was taken the 
signatures of witnesses to their depositions were waived, and that 
the genuineness and purity of the record depended entirely upon 
his honesty and good faith. When, therefore, allegations were made 
under oath by Smith that Mackey had altered it in many instances 
and had destroyed whole pages of the translation which he (Ho- 
garth) had made of his stenographic notes, it seems to me he would 
not, if guiltless himself, have voluntarily furnished Mackey a certifi- 
cate that certain depositions which Mackey chose to designate 
“corresponded” with his notes, but would have demanded that he 
should be summoned with all his notes to testify before the com- 
mittee. Such a course of conduct would have relieved him from 
the just suspicion of having acted corruptly in turning over the tes- 
timony to Mackey in the first instance and afterward allowing 


| him to deal with it as he chose. 


nh . . . : | 
The Chair understands objection is made to ex- 





Neither he nor Mackey, however, seem concerned in the least about 
the foul blot which the admitted facts fasten upon their names, 
When Mackey is charged with having ‘ willfully, surreptitiously, 
fraudulently, and corruptly altered and perverted the testimony” 
upon the oath of one of his political friends, the man he had em- 
ployed to recopy Hogarth’s “ rough” manuscript, he does not ask to 

ave his character vindicated from false aspersions by having the 
stenographer to produce his original notes, but, intent only upon se- 
curing a seat in this Hall upon the record as he had made it, he 
hurts through the by-ways and swamps of three counties in South 
Carolina to find seventy or eighty witnesses who are willing to sign 
machine-made affidavits in identically the same words (except as 
to the pages on which their depositions are found in the volume of 
printed evidence) that they ‘“ have carefully read in the volume of 
printed testimony in the case of Mackey vs. O’Connor” the deposi- 


| tions made by them, and that deponents ‘“‘are sure that there has 


been no garbling of or alteration of their testimony,” &c. 

The getting up of all these affidavits in the short space of three 
days was a wonderful achievement and must have been attended 
with a vast amount of inconvenience, trouble, and no little expense. 
But why go to all this trouble and expense? Mr. Dibble asked that 


| Hogarth be summoned before the committee, and was willing to rest 





tee on Elections with his original stenographic notes, to set at rest 
in the speediest and most satisfactory manner to every one the 

. . . | 
rave charges made against the purity of the record; but why did | 
og 
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the truth of his charges on Hogarth’s original notes. Why was the 
contestant unwilling to risk the testimony of his own stenographer 
on a cross-examination before the committee? Perhaps he was in a 
hurry again and could not wait until Hogarth could, in answer toa 
telegraphic summons, travel from Augusta to Washington. It is 
perhaps natural for a man who thought the quickest way to get the 
testimony ready to send to the Clerk of this House was to have it so 
written out in the first place that it would be necessary to rewrite it 
to come to the conclusion that the speediest way of meeting the 
charges against his rewritten copy was to employ men to hunt up 
these ready witnesses. 

Most men would have thought otherwise, and some I have no 
doubt will be uncharitable enough to conclude that these numerous 
affidavits were gotten up to relieve the strain on Hogarth’s con- 


| science; that Mackey came to the conclusion that the fourteen depo- 


sitions which Hogarth was to fix up were about all he could stand. 
However this may be, the facts show conclusively that Mackey was 
unwilling to have the record he had presented in this case tested by 
the original notes; and Hogarth has been content to rest under the 


odium which attaches to him for his partin the transaction. Whether 
Hogarth has or has not actively aided the contestant in preventing 


the truth from being fully revealed might have been much more sat- 
isfactorily shown if the committee had granted Mr. Dibble’s request 
to have the witnesses examined and cross-examined in the presence 
of the committee. In this connection a very singular fact, and one 
which seems inexplicable except upon the hypothesis that there was 
a perfect understanding between Mackey and Hogarth, was men- 
tioned by my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Davis.] I beg leave to quote 
what he said in regard to it: 


Mr. Davis, of Missouri. Mr. Mackey also presented the affidavit of Mr. Hogarth 
as to certain depositions, and I will have the Clerk to read the following letter 
written by Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, and I hope the House will give its atten- 
tion to the letter, which has not been heretofore read in this connection. 


The Clerk read as follows: . 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, i882. 


Deak Sir: In view of the aflidavits made by yourself and C. Smith, you will 
oblige me by reading and comparing the depositions of S. W. McKinlay, J. G. 
Smalls, J.J. Lessene, G. H. F. Graham, St. Cyprian Delaney, F. H. Carmand, 
Robert Simmons, J. H. Ostendorff, M. Caulfield, Secu E. Hart, Benjamin Moul- 
trie, Nestor Curry, J. J. Moore, A. Lathrop, E. A. Webster, W. N. Taft, C. Smith, 
T. A. Haguenin, T. C. Albergotti, and W. A. Zimmerman with your ori rinal steno 
graphic notes and forward te me by Monday’s mail, if possible, an affidavit as to 
the result of your comparison. 

A copy of the testimony and the affidavits recently filed by Mr. Dibble have 
been forwarded to you. ; 

Although this request may put you to considerable trouble and perhaps incon 
venience, yet, in justice to me, you should not hesitate to do as I have requeste 
Any ——- charge for the services performed will be paid by me upon receipt 
of your bill. 

Yours, respectfully, ¥ 
' , E. W. M. MACKEY. 
E. H. Hocartn, Esq., Augusta, Georgia. 


Mr. Davis, of Missouri. It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that this is a letter 


arth, who is so deeply involved in this disreputable transaction, | addressed by Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, asking him to compare the depositions 








-enty witnesses with his steno hic notes, to see whether they are correct, 

. ‘whether they correspond with the printed documents in the case or not. Here 
Mr. Hogarth’s reply, which I will ask the Clerk to read, and which is given in 
the shape of an afti vit. 

rhe Clerk read as follows : 
syare oF GEORGIA, Richmond County : 

Personally appeared E. H. Hogarth, who, being a—- sworn, says: That at the 
request of Colonel E. W. M. Mackey, as appears the letter hereunto annexed, 
é “has during the past twenty-four hours examined and compared the depositions 
of s. W. MeKinlay, J. G. Smalls, J. J. Lessene, G. H. F. Graham, St. Cyprian 
Delaney, F. H. Carmand, George E. Hart Benjamin Moultrie, J. J. Moore, M. 
Caultield, Nestor Curry, E. A. Webster, T. C. Albergotti, and T. A. Haguenin, 
. contained in the printed volume of the testimony in the case of Mackey vs. 
Connor, with the original stenographic notes of the said depositions, and that 
the depositions as printed correspond in every particular with the original steno- 

raphic notes of such depositions, — F , 
~ Deponent further says that the printed depositions of the other witnesses named 
» the communication of Colonel Mackey have not been compared with the origi- 
yal stenographic notes because of the want of time on the part of deponent. 


E. H. HOGARTH. 
sworn to before me this 27th of February, 1882. 
SEAL. ] WM. K. MILLER, 
Notary Public, Richmond County, Georgia. 


Mr. Davis, of Missouri. Now, it will be observed from this reply that Mr. Ho- 
arth compared fourteen of these depositions, as he states—the depositions of four- 
‘een witnesses—With his short-hand notes, and he says he found them to corre- 
<pond in every particular. Recollect that when this affidavit was presented to 


the Committee on Elections, Mr. Mackey stated to the sub-committee having the 
matter in charge, and if I am not correct in this I hope I will be set right by some 


wember of the committee, that on these fourteen depositions he was willing to 
rest his case ; that he was willing to disregard all the balance of the testimony, and 
that these fourteen depositions, attested by Mr. Hogarth, would prove his case. 
| believe that was his statement; am I not correct! {After a pause.} Nobody 
denies it, and I take it for granted, therefore, that that is the fact. 

Is there anything remarkable in that circumstance that Mr. Hogarth picked out 
the fourteen depositions, the very ones upon which this man Mackey, the contestant, 
said that he was willing torest hiscase? Ithink thereis. Now, let us see. _W ehave 
here a letter which I have had read, from Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, giving him 
the names of twenty witnesses who had testified in the case, whose testimony he 
wanted to corroborate by his short-hand notes. Of course he gave them in a cer- 
tain order, A, B, C, and so on, and I ask if it would not be entirely natural that 
the party comparing the names or the depositions with his stenographic notes would 
ave taken them in the order in which Mr. Mackey put them down! Would it not 
seem reasonable that he should have done so? It certainly would tome. Hashe 
doneso! No. He takes the first six names of the list ; skips Simmons and Ostendorf 
and Caulfield; takes the next five in their order; skips Lathrop, the next in order; 
takes Webster; skips Taft and Smith; takes Huguenin and Ibergotti. 

In other words, by skipping two names in the first place, one in the next, and 
two in the next, by accident, he selects the very fourteen depositions upon which 
Mackey is willing to rest his case. That isa small circumstance, Iknow; but these 
are the kind of things that have influenced me in this case; that have excited 
doubt in my mind as to whether we canrely upon the testimony in this case or not, 

ud as to Whether there is a sufficient reason to excite the suspicion that there 
has been a conspiracy between Hogarth and Mackey to count in Mackey and count 
(Connor out. 

How can this perfect understanding bet ween the two be explained ? 
(here is nothing in Mackey’s letter to which Hogarth’s affidavit pre- 
tends to be responsive, to explain it, and no one can believe that these 
fourteen depositions were selected by mere chance. Do not these 
facts so well stated by my friend add force to the br made by 
Mr. Dibble a short time since, through the columns of the National 
Republican, of this city, that there was a secret interview between 
the contestant and his stenographer in the city of Augusta, Georgia, 
about the time Hogarth’s affidavit was made; and that in reality it 
was not made, as it purports to be, in response to Mackey’s letter, but 
alter a personal conference with Mackey ? _ 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt justified in devoting so much time to the 

haracter of Mr, Hogarth, and the part he has played in this case, 
because upon the fourteen depositions which he says ‘‘ correspond in 
every particular with the original stenographic notes of such depo- 
sitions” the majority of the committee base Mackey’s claim to a seat 
outhistloor. I believe I have shown pretty clearly to all fair-minded 
en that the agreement which Mackey says he made with Hogarth 
Was a conspiracy, and that it has been fully carried out. And yet 
upon the sole testimony of one of these conspirators the other is to 
be madea member ofthis House. This is what this side of the Cham- 
ber has fought against. ; bait 

We have asked that the man who had that testimony in his keep- 
ing, and who took it from the lips of the witnesses, should be re- 
(uired to bring it here. For this simple act of justice, denied to us 
by the committee, we have contended in vain with the majority of 
this House, and are now forced to trial upon a false and fraudulent 
record. No Democrat has cause to regret the part he has taken to 
(lefeat so great an outrage upon truth and justice. Our friends on 
the other side are welcome to all the glory they have gained as the 
champions of such a cause. Gentlemen who have refused a proper 
investigation of these charges of forgery and fraud plant themselves 
upon the fourteen depositions, and with an air of triumph ask us to 
point out in what respect these so-called depositions have been 
changed or garbled. We say they come to us in such a way as to 
Justify us in pronouncing them utterly unreliable. 

It is very evident that the stenographer was not free from the 
powerful influence which the contestant seems to exercise over him 
when he penned the aftidavit which purports to be a response to 
Mackey’s letter. All the circumstances attending the alleged verifi- 
‘ation of these depositions by Hogarth discredit them. The chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. CALKINS] has been good enough to give 
us Some information about this verification which we never had be- 
lore. Several days ago, when he occupied the floor upon a question of 
Privilege touching the action of the majority of the committee in this 
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case, he used the following language in replying to a question pro- 
pounded by Mr. KENNa: 

Now, it stands undenied and confessed that the original notes of the stenog- 
rapher never were out of his possession, and before the committee would look at 
the evidence after it had been questioned they required that the depositions 
should be compared with the original notes. They were compared, and only those 
that were —— and stated by the stenographer (as the aftidavit will soon 


show) to be the exact evidence; those and none else were used by the committee. 
The rest were rejected. 


This startling disclosure was something entirely new not only to 
the ee member but to the members of the minority of the com- 
mittee. It seems from this statement that the majority of the sub- 
committee had a private conference with the contestant either be- 
fore or after he had been put upon time to file “affidavits in reply” 
to those filed by Mr. Dibble, in which they informed him that “ be- 
fore they would look at the evidence after it had been questioned 
they required that the depositions should be compared with the 
original notes.” Let us examine the facts as they then stood before 
the sub-committec, and see if this statement of the chairman of the 
full committee will not strike members as a very remarkable one. 

On the 21st day of February last Mr. Dibble filed a communica- 
tion with the committee, in which he charged “ that Mr. Mackey had 
willfully, surreptitiously, fraudulently, and corruptly altered and 
perverted the testimony ;” and after stating that “these matters had 
come to his knowledge very recently,” wound up his communication 
as follows: 

I therefore request this committee to make d \e investigation of these matters, 
and to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the witnesses whose 
depositions accompany this communication, together with such other witnesses as 
may be named by the said contestant and myself, respectively, to testify touching 
the truth of the charges aforesaid, in case the contestant deny the said charges, or 
to take such other means as may be just, fair, and lawful to ascertain the same ; 
and that the testimony on file in the said case of E. W. M. Mackey against M. P. 
O’Connor be stricken out, and declared to be fictitious, unreliable, and void. 

A number of aftidavits accompanied this paper, among them those 
of Hogarth and C. Smith. Mr. Dibble’s counsel had also filed a mo- 
tion to suppress the depositions because the notary had not certified 
that they were written out in his presence. A meeting of the sub- 
committee on these two matters was called for February 26, and on 
Thursday, February 23, Mr. Dibble was notified by letter that the 
meeting of the sub-committee had been postponed by the chairman 
until Wednesday, March 1. 

Wednesday, March 1, the sub-committee met. Mr. Dibble stated 
to the sub-committee that he had presented affidavits in support of 
his application for an investigation to show that he had foundation 
for making the charge; that he could not ask the sub-committee to 
determine so grave a charge on ex parte statements, but hoped they 
would give full opportunity on both sides for cross-examination of 
witnesses; that in addition to the witnesses who had made aftida- 
vits there were other material witnesses who would not testify be- 
cause they were party friends of Mr. Mackey, and he was satisfied 
he could not procure their testimony without the power of the House. 
Mr. Dibble asked them to inspect the manuscript, which they de- 
clined to do, and after a private consultation the following resolution 
was announced : 

Resolved, That all affidavits on the part of Samuel Dibble in support of his two 
motions be ordered filed to-day with the clerk, if not already filed, and that Mr. 
Masiey be allowed until the 3d of March, 1882, to file with the clerk aftidavits in 
reply thereto, and the same be printed ; and that these motions be continued until 
next Monday at 10 a. m., and at that time these motions shall be determined by 
this sub-committee, after allowing one-half hour for argument on each side. 

Thus matters stood when, according to the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. CALKINS, ] the Republican majority, without the know]- 
edge of Mr. Dibble or the minority members, gave their instructions 
to Mr. Mackey as to what he should do, and agreed among them- 
selves what sort of testimony should be received and what should 
be rejected. We had supposed, until we were enlightened by the 
gentleman from Indiana, that the action of the sub-committee was 
fully set forth in the resolution we have quoted. 

Mr. Dibble had just asked that Hogarth and other witnesses whom 
he could name, as well as those named by the contestant, should be 
examined before the committee. He had stated that they were polit- 
ical friends of Mr. Mackey and he could not “ procure their testimony 
without the power of the House.” Instead of asking the House to 
compel the attendance of witnesses the Republican majority, with- 
out a hint to their brethren of the minority or to Mr. Dibble as to 
what they were about to do, inform Mackey that he is “‘ required ” 
to obtain a reverification of depositions from his friend Hogarth, 
and that they will regard no other evidence but the depositions thus 
verified. 

This, too, was done while the committee had before them the ad- 
missions of Hogarth that he had already been guilty of the grossest 
violation of the law governing his action as notary and the duty he 
owed to the contestee. What a travesty on a “full and fair inves- 
tigation!” What a mockery of justice to send Mackey privately to 
his coconspirator to have him say the false record which he aided 
in palming off as the genuine one ‘‘ corresponded in every particular 
with the original stenographic notes!” But this is not all. The 
fourteen depusitions to be verified are selected by Mackey and Ho- 
garth, and the majority of the committee now say that their finding 
was based entirely on these, and that all else in the record was 
rejected. 
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This, too, is done while the resolution of the committee refusin 
Mr. Dibble’s motion to strike out the depositions as spurious still 
remains as the deliberate action of the committee. But the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says ‘‘there is no pretense that any of the 
evidence which proves that Mackey was elected according to the 
original returns is not now before us as it was given.” Mr, Dibble 
made out such a prima facie case against the whole record as to entitle 
him to expect with contidence an opportunity to prove by competent 
witnesses what was false and what was genuine; and when the door 
to investigation is shut in his face it does not well become any mem- 
ber of the committee to say anything in that record is ‘‘ incontro- 
vertibly proven.” 

The gentleman himself a moment later, apparently aware that the 
assertion just quoted was a little too broad, proceeds as follows: 

The proof lies in the shape of returns made by the district managers, which 
alone needed to be proved, and they were pases by the originals when they could 
be had, and by their contents when any of them had been destroyed, as they had 
been, some of them, in the office of the county commissioners of election. 

But granting that there was before the committee satisfactory 
proof that according to the managers’ returns Mackey did receive 
more votes than O’Connor, it does not necessarily follow that Mackey 
is entitled to the seat he claims. 

The gentleman admits that a number of boxes, seven in one county 
and four in another, sufficient to give Mr. O’Connor a large majority, 
were thrown out by the county board of canvassers. But he says 
that this was done on mere “ pretenses,” that there was no intimida- 
tion of voters, that ‘‘no one was even frightened from their propri- 
ety,” and that the action of these canvassers was illegal. The truth 
is, they did not proceed illegally as the law was then construed by 
the supreme court of the State, and even this garbled record shows 
they had before them sufficient proof to exclude some at least of these 
boxes; and if the whole testimony as delivered by the witnesses in 
this contest had been allowed to reach the committee of which the 
gentleman is a distinguished member, who knows but he might have 
voted to legalize their action? We say that the ‘trail of the ser- 
pent” is all over and all through this record, that none of it is enti- 
tled to full credit, and not a syllable of it comes here in the manner 
or through the channel prescribed by United States statutes. 

In the case of Stolbrand vs. Aiken, recently reported to the House, 
my learned friend, supported by the unanimous voice of his com- 
mittee, took ground which he as well as the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. JonES] have entirely abandoned in this contest. In that con- 
test the committee very properly refused to examine the testimony 
because it was taken by an officer (a United States commissioner) 
not authorized to take it by the United States statutes, but after 
quoting the law applicable to the case, the unanimous report con- 
cludes as follows: 

It would be worse than idle to prescribe rules if they may be willfully and un- 
necessarily disregarded. 

This is sound doctrine, but we have asked in vain to have it ap- 
plied to the case now pending. It is true the notary appointed by 
Mackey was authorized by the United States statutes relating to 
election contests to take testimony, but if he has failed, as he did in 
this case, to comply with any of the provisions of the statutes which 
required him to properly certify the testimony, to keep it in his own 
possession, and to seal it up and send it without unnecessary delay 
to the Clerk of this House, why should he not stand precisely in the 
same category with the unauthorized commissioner in the Stolbrand- 
Aiken case? But the law gathers tenfold force against the consid- 
eration of the testimony presented by this contestant when the real 
facts are stated—that the notary did not seal up said testimony ; 
that he did not send it to the Clerk of this House without unneces- 
sary delay; that he did not send it at all, but turned it over to the 
contestant to be rewritten by him and kept by him for months in 
his possession and finally to be sent by him or his agents to the Clerk. 

If law is worth anything, if established ‘‘rules” are to be regard- 
ed, it would be hard to find an instance in which they have been so 
flagrantly set at defiance and trampled under foot. It is said, liow- 
ever, that Hogarth makes Mackey’s transcript evidence by certifying 
to it as it was brought to him from time to time through the many 
months during which it was being copied by Mackey, Smith, and 
others. But, unfortunately for those who take this position, Ho- 
garth himself does not certify, as required by law, that the deposi- 
tions were reduced to writing in his presence, but, on the contrary, 
swears that after he delivered the testimony to Mackey, “at various 
times he (deponent) signed certificates which were tendered to de- 
ponent by E. W. M. Mackey, esq., and also jurats at the foot of depo- 
sitions; these deponent signed without comparison with his said 
stenographic notes, taking it for granted that said testimony was 
the same as furnisbed by deponent to said E. W. M. Mackey, esq. ; 

* * * that said deponent did not have his stenographic notes 
at hand when he so certified said testimony.” This is the certifica- 
tion which the gentleman from Massachusetts says ‘‘ imports verity.” 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

I beg pardon, Mr. Speaker, for again reverting to Smith—C. Smith— 
about whom the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. PAUL] grew so face- 
tious. He declared that this case “began with Smith,” and will 
“end with Smith;” that Smith was “the political Jumbo of the day,” 





man from Massachusetts also speaks of him as “ venal and corrupt 
and unworthy of credit.” I am not surprised that they are so wor. 
ried about Smith. Instead of being a “ political Jumbo,” he is more 
like a ** Banquo,” who will not down at their bidding, but continues 
to confront them at every step with his charges of fraud and for Ty 

After all their efforts to demolish him he remains a living and iss. 
portant factor in this case. Lf he was a bribe-taker, he took the 
bribe as a Republican Senator, in a Republican Legislature, in com- 
pany with a hundred other bribe-takers of the political party of 
which the contestant was at the timea distinguished and influential 
leader. If he was a “ bribe-taker,” if he was “‘ venal and corrupt 
and unworthy of credit,” Mackey knew all about it when he put 
Hogarth’s ‘‘rough draft” of the testimony in his hands to be fixed 
up for the use of the Elections Committee of this House. He knew 
it when he made him one of his supervisors, when he examined him 
as the first witness in his case, and certainly knew he was a villain 
of the blackest hue when he dared to charge him (Mackey) with 


“fraud and forgery ; and yet he deems Smith’s testimony so important 


and trustworthy that he goes to him, even after these charges are 
put on file before the committee, and has him to make another afii- 
davit. The blacker he is painted the darker grows the suspicions 
that he was selected for the very purpose which he swears was 
accomplished. 

In making these grave attacks, therefore, on Smith, it seems to me 
these gentlemen have not proved themselves very judicious friends 
of the contestant. But they say that Smith is contradicted by other 
witnesses worthy of credit, and, therefore, he should not be believed. 
I assert that he is uncontradicted by any one except the contestant, 
and by him only as to the alteration and destruction of the testi- 
mony. It is alleged that Major Haguenin, a Democratic witness, 
contradicts him, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CaLkrns] had 
his affidavit read and printed in the REcORD a day or two ago, as he 
said, to prove this allegation. Let us examine the two affidavits, and 
we will see that there is no contradiction whatever, and that Hague- 
nin supports Smith. 

In the first place, Major Haguenin’s testimony was of such a char- 
acter as to afford no inducement to the contestant to alter it, and 
Smith says after it was copied he presented it to Major Haguenin for 
his signature and ‘‘he glanced over it and said, ‘I suppose it is all 
right,’ and signed it.” Smith does not intimate that there was any 
change in it, and Major Haguenin in his affidavit now presented by 
contestant says, ‘‘that there has been no garbling or alterations in 
or additions” to his deposition. It was to be expected that Mackey 
would contradict him as to charges which if admitted would send 
him to the penitentiary, but as to everything else he corroborates 
Smith’s statements. 

Hogarth sustains him in very minute particulars as to his own ac- 
tion. Zimmerman fully agrees with him touching what is said with 
reference to his deposition, and Horsey’s affidavit, which was ex- 
cluded because it came a few hours too late, supports the charges of 
alteration and destruction. But this is not all. Mr. Dibble in his 
affidavit swore (and Mackey has not denied it) that the return of the 
Republican supervisor (one Henry W. Hendricks) at Hope Engine- 
house precinct, in the city of Charleston, was filled out in the hand- 
writing of Mackey, and this is verified during the progress of a re- 
cent trial in the United States court of the managers of this precinct, 
who were charged with illegal conduct at said election in the fol- 
lowing manner. Said Hendricks was called as a witness by the pros- 
ecution, and being asked the question, ‘‘ How did you come to make 
a report that on the poll list kept by Supervisor Lacoste there were 
1,214 names?” answered as follows: 


I made no such report; that entry ha8 been made there since I turned it in. 


Mr. Levin, another of the witnesses in this contest, likewise testi- 
fied during said trial that the testimony as printed was not his testi- 
mony, and ‘he knew it had been tampered with since he gave it.” 
During the trial of said managers Mr. Robert Chisolm, chief counsel 
for Mr. O’Connor, was also called as a witness, and testified that the 
testimony in the contest between Mackey and O’Connor “ was taken 
down by a stenographer, but he was not at all prepared to say that 
the printed testimony was what was testified. In fact he knew it 
was not.” 

Supported by Democratic and Republican witnesses in every essen- 
tial particular, and contradicted only by Mackey as to certain crim- 
inal acts on Mackey’s part, whatever may be Smith’s character, he 
cannot be facetiously put aside as a “ political Jumbo,” or gravely 
denounced as a perjurer by my distinguished friends, in the interest 
of the man who made him his agent, who made him his chief wit- 
ness, who took him into his own house, who intrusted him with his 
secrets, who has again and again indorsed his character for truth, 
and even now presents an aftidavit from him upon which the ink is 
searcely dry. ; 

While, Mr. Speaker, there are very many other facts and cireum- 
stances to which I have not alluded going to sustain the view I have 
taken of this contest, I feel that I have been speaking long enough 
to deaf ears, and forbear. We on this side have made a conscientious 
and determined fight for justice and for the right as we understood 
it, and as I believe the country will understand it. To unseat my 


and without Smith there isno case atall. He then proceeded to show | colleague and seat Mackey upon this fraudulent record you have 
him up as a bribe-taker and villain of the deepest dye. The gentle- | felt justified in abrogating certain rules of this House which are 
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held sacred in every deliberative assembly in the world where the 
rights of the minority are respected. 

‘You have prepared the way for Mr. Dibble’s speedy exit. He has 
yorne himself here, as elsewhere, like a true gentleman, and will go 
out without a shadow upon his good name. The door will soon open 
to Mr. Mackey. Take him to your bosoms and let the country judge 
hetweenD Us. 

You cannot prove frauds by forgeries. If there were frauds at the 
iallot-box let the proof which establishes them be brought here in 
, direct and proper manner, and under the safeguards prescribed by 
jaw, and I will be as ready to denounce them as any gentleman on 

118 tloor. 

" Before taking my seat, I beg to say in all kindness to my friends 
across the aisle, when you have consummated the great wrong you 
are about to perpetrate, you should forever discard the new catch- 
words, “a free ballot and a fair count,” which you have attempted 
to appropriate as a party shibboleth, and upon which you have hung 
«o many eloquent utterances during this debate, and never mention 
themagain; should you repeat them the good people of this pros- 
perous land will not credit your sincerity. You will not be able to 
make them understand the difference between counting a man in here 
upon forged evidence, and counting him out at the ballot-box by 
tissue ballots, or any other illegal means. 


Mackey vs. 0’Connor. 


SPEECH 


OF 


AMBROSE A. RANNEY. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE O¥ REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 


Che House having under consideration the South Carolina. contested-election 
case of Mackey vs. O'Connor— 


Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am at a loss to know whether we are trying an 
indictment against Mr, Mackey and the majority of the Committee on 
Elections or determining an election case. We have heard here for 
two days a discussion of everything but this case. We have heard 
attacks upon the majority of the committee, and attacks upon Mr. 
Mackey ; but what is this House to determine ! Simply whether Mr. 
Mackey or Mr. O’Connor was elected to the Forty-seventh Congress 
at the November election in 1880. Now, 1 propose to discuss the case 
and not to discuss politics. If I know myself and my associates 
upon the committee, we have had an eye single only to the truth in 
every case considered, Without indulging in any general remarks 
myself, I beg leave to send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an utterance 
of that eminent lawyer and orator, (Colonel Ingersoll, ) who has ad- 
dressed us in another case. It contains sentiments which I endorse 
ost heartily and have adopted as the guiding thought of my action 
in all cases, 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 


lhe were personal controversy between the contestants for a seat in Congress 
is not worth talking about. That, of itself, isnot of such vitaleconsequence. The 
principle involved is. It is aquestion as to whether or not the repullican system 
safailure. Unless the will of the majority can be ascertained, and surely ascer- 
tained, through the medium of the ballot, the foundation of this Government rests 
ipou nothing—the Government ceases to be. I had a thousand tiines rather a 
Vemocrat should come to Congress from this district, or from any district, than that 

Kepublican should come who was not honestly elected. I had a thousand times 
ither that this country should honestly go to destruction, than dishonestly and 
ruudulently goanywhere. We want it settled whether this form of government 
soris not a failure. That is the real question, and it is the question at issue in 
vvery one of these cases. Has Congress the power, and has Congress the sense, to 
say to-day that no man shall sit as a maker of laws for the people who has not 
vecn honestly elected? Whenever you admita man to Congress, and allow him to 
vote and make laws, and there is any doubt as to his title, you poison the source of 
justice; you poison the source of power ; and the moment the people begin to think 
‘lat any members of Congress are there through fraud, that moment they cease 
\o have respect for the legislative department of this Government—that moment 
(hey cease to have respect for the sovereignty of the people represented by fraud. 

Now, as I have said, I care nothing about the personal part of it, and may be you 
will not believe me, but I care nothing about the political partof it. The question 
is—Who has the right on his side; who is honestly entitled to this seat? That is 
iitinitely more important than any personal or party question. 

My doctrine is, that a majority of the people must control—that we have in this 
‘ouutry a king, that we have in this country a sovereign, just as truly as they can 
have in any other; and as a matter of fact, a republic is the only country that does 
‘untruth have a sovereign, and that sovereign is the legally expressed will of the 
people. So that any man that puts in a fraudulent vote is a traitor to that sov- 
freign; any man that knowingly counts an illegal vote is a traitor to that sov- 
‘reign, and is not fit to bea citizen of the great Republic ; any man who fraudulently 
throws out a vote knowing it to be a legal vote tampers with the source of power, 
and is, in fact, false to our institutions. 

Now, these are the questions to be decided, and I want them decided, not because 
this case happens to come from the South any more thanif it came from the North. 
lt is a matter that concerns the whole country. Wemustdecide it. There should 
be—there must be—such a thing as political morality so far as voting is concerned. 
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Mr. RANNEY. Mr. Speaker, I may be permitted to say further for 
myself, that when I took aay position as a member of the committee 
to which you assigned me, I determined that I would make, and 
join in, no report which I did not feel that I could maintain and de- 
fend as a lawyer and as a member of the House, irrespective of all 
party considerations. 

The majority of the committee believe that, while they are investi- 
gating election frauds, North, or South, and seeing to it that the peo- 
ple regard the purity and integrity of the ballot-box, it is their duty 
likewise to see that they, sitting as judges under the Constitution, 
determine election cases fairly and so that their conclusions may com- 
mand the respect and approval of all right-thinking men. 

We can ill afford to engage in condemning the conduct and setting 
aside the action of subordinate managers and judges of elections, and 
ourselves, the ultimate tribunal, violate our duty. 

In this case I am reminded of what was once said to me by an old 
lawyer when I first set out to practice law. I told him that ina 
particular case of alleged fraud I had not much of a case, I feared, 
on the proofs. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “make up in noise what you lack 
in evidence, and when that fails, fall upon and abuse the opposite 
party and counsel, and you will make the jury believe it.’ That 
seems to be what has been attempted to be done here. 

There is no case for the contestee in any possible aspect of this 
record, and this fact seems to have been known and appreciated in 
some quarters. The other side have appeared to me, and may be 
charged outside with having acted, more like partisans than states- 
men. They may have been misled by wrong or imperfect informa- 
tion, which I am ready in charity to believe isso. If cognizant of 
the facts, their conduct may lead some to believe that they were 
afraid to discuss the case and have the facts come before the House 
and the country, and to meet them upon this floor. For one I am 
disposed, now we have got before the House, to challenge them to 
make good their assertions, and to meet us face to face in an open 
discussion. We have heard these indirect attacks long enough, got 
in, as they have been as some may be disposed to think, under the 
specious pretense of debating a question of order, and when no one 
could fully reply to them in order. 

First, Mr. Speaker, as to the merits of the case. I will occupy but 
a few moments upon these, as my associate [Mr. MILLER] has pre- 
sented them so fully and ably in his speech. I believe and know 
that this side of the House, now that they have got this case up for 
consideration, desire to know all about it, and to see what truth 
there is in the asseverations that have been made and repeated so 
often upon the other side, to the end that it may be recommitted if 
there is just occasion for such a course, and that they may vote in- 
telligently on its final determination. No member should be unseated 
unless the case made will warrant it. 

The case is simply this: Mr. Mackey was elected by 879 votes at 
allevents. How does it appear? On the returns of the Democratic 
managers of the various precincts constituting the district. The gov- 
ernor of South Carolina appointed commissioners of elections for 
each county. They were all Democrats. They appointed the pre- 
cinct managers of elections, and every one of them was a Democrat. 
There were no Republicans among the managers of election, none on 
the board of county commissioners of election, and none on the 
board of State canvassers, 

Mr. Mackey was elected by the official returns of the managers 
of each election precinct to the county canvassers, all of which 
seem to have been regular in form and duly authenticated as made. 
It stands so proven incontrovertibly. There is no pretense that 
any of the evidence which proves it is not now before us as it was 
given. No one denies it. No one candenyit in truth. Mr. Dibble 
has not denied it in any affidavit, nor alleged that the testimony as 
originally taken and as it existed in fact did not show that such 
were the official returns. He has not pretended in all his charges of 
alterations in the testimony that the testimony has been changed 
by anybody so as to make it appear that such was the fact, when it 
did not so appear before in proof. 

Saying nothing of the frauds committed, putting them all aside, 
letting all the fraud go, and calling everything honest, if you please, 
(I do not do it, mind you; no one can properly call such conduct by 
that name,) Mr. Mackey was then clearly elected, and there is no 
gainsaying it. 

Now, what did these county commissioners do after these returns 
weremade? They threw out seven precincts in one county and four 
in another, sufficient to change the result and give O’Connor osten- 
sibly a majority of 5,272 votes. On what pretense? It was done on 
protests or charges of intimidation, it would seem. The negroes 
had been guilty of intimidating those brave South Carolina Demo- 
crats, [applause on the Republican side,] and yet the witnesses and 
district managers have sworn that there was no intimidation, that 
nobody was interfered with, not even frightened from their pro- 
priety. [Laughter.] It is the settled law of South Carolina, as 
adjudicated in their own courts, that the county commissioners had 
no authority to do what they did. They are only ministerial officers, 
having no revisory discretion or judicial authority in the premises. 
They were bound simply to take those returns from the managers, 
count them, tabulate them, and send them to the State canvassers. 
They were obligated by the known law of South Carolina to do this, 
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protests or no protests, intimidation or no intimidation, if the returns 
were duly authenticated. 

That is the statute law of South Carolina, and the supreme court 
of that State has so decided. No one denies it. They did not do 
their duty, but openly and recklessly violated both statute and duty. 
They not only disregarded and rejected returns made to them, for 
no good reason whatever, but ballot-boxes and returns were vio- 
lated after they had been delivered to them by the district mana- 
gers, certainly in ove instance. A box with the returns had been 
sent in from one precinct and delivered to the commissioners, which 
gave contestant 1,037 votes and O’Connor, 46 votes. The returns 
were destroyed or otherwise disposed of, the ballot-box violated, the 
ballots changed, and then the vote reversed and returned as 1,052 for 
O’Connor and 46 for Mackey. 

This does not stand on any general charge, but las been adjudi- 
cated in the courts of South Carolina by a judge belonging to the 
Democratic party. A petition for mandamus was brought in his 
court, and Judge Wallace decided on a hearing, as appears by a copy 
of the record from which I read, that at the time of the delivery of 
the box to the county canvassers it contained the ballots cast at the 
election, the statement of the election as made by the managers, and 
that the violation of the box was subsequent to its delivery by Mr. 
Wilson to the county commissioners of elections. Mr. Wilson is said 
to be one of the commissioners. How that is I do not know. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would rather not, except for a question. 

Mr. DIBBLE. He was a manager 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes he was a manager and delivered the box and 
returns to the commissioners. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I only wish to exonerate Mr. Wilson as the judge 
did. 

Mr. RANNEY. It is enough for me to know that the managers or 
proper Officers of the precinct carried the papers and the box and 
deposited them with the county commissioners, and they received 
them in the regular way and in legal form. And they were right 
when they got them. I say that is enough for me, and it is enough 
tor the House, to know that afterward the contents of the box were 
changed, and a large majority which was shown by the returns to 
have been given for Mackey wasreversed and counted for O'Connor. 

These are facts which have never been disputed, and which the 
record of the testimony here, and the records of the courts in South 
Carolina, of which copies are here, establish beyond coutroversy or 
cavil. 

As to the rest of the returns rejected, the commissioners simply vio- 
lated the law. They took it into their own hands arbitrarily to re- 
ject them because somebody protested, and on some claim of pre- 
tended intimidation by the negroes over each other, or the managers, 
Ido not know which. Whatever it was, the commissioners acted 
without right or authority to reject, under the statutes and decisions 
of the South Carolina courts. 

Three precincts are said to have been thrown out, on the protest 
of the sitting member. How that is I do not remember or care. Li 
is enough that the action wasillegal and unauthorized, as must have 
been known. 

Now, what is the form of the proof here on this issue ? There is 
competent and legal testimony toshow what the returns were. The 
returns, or a great part of them, are produced in the form of certified 
copies or in the originals. 

These returns in the first instance were sent from the election pre- 
cincts to the county commissioners. They are proved by copies or 
contents, as L have already said. The county commissioners had some 
of them destroyed. In all cases the proof of the contents of the 
returns, or what the vote was as returned, is beyond question, and 
cannot be and is not controverted, and was not attempted to be in 
the proof adduced; and there has never been any pretense that the 
evidense which shows this was everchanged. There was no occasion 
to change it any way. Mr. Dibble has in no affidavit or argument 








alleged that evidence has been changed so as to show this state of 


facts when it did not so appear before. 

When copies of the returns could not be obtained because the 
commissioners had destroyed them, how are they proved? In some 
cases by the Democratic managers of elections, in others by the super- 
visors, one or both, not by their returns, but by their sworn testimony 
given in this case. When it is done by the supervisor the Demo- 
cratic managers, examined by Mr. O’Connor on another issue, either 
swear to the same or do not deny it. They must have known what 
the fact was and would have denied it if what the others swore to 
was not true. Thus we have the record evidence of most all of the 
returns, and in all other cases we have the sworn evidence of the 
supervisors, one or both, confirmed by the Democratic managers. 


Who is there on this floor, or elsewhere, ready to deny these facts? | 


No one has been bold enough as yet to do it. O’Connor did not 
attempt to disprove them by any testimony taken in this case. 
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wade into without I have on high rubber boots. [Applause on 
tepublican side.] I have had enough of it and have seen enough to 
saddeu and sicken a man who believes in fair dealing and in the gq- 
credness of the ballot-box in this country. After examining about 
a dozen of these cases I can only say that the truth has heen bat half 
told. [Applause on Republican side. ] 

I came here to Congress in the first instance reluctant and unwil]- 
ing to believe such things, being under the impression that the charges 
were unfounded, or the tacts overstated, and were, at least, to be taken 


| with many grains of allowance. But after having gone through the 
| evidence in many of these cases, and examined many election stat- 


utes, and seen how they are administered and perverted, I must give it 
up. Idogive it up. I find fraud refined and cheating reduced to a 


| science. [Applause on Republican side.] It appears and comes up in 


all phases, and evinces an ingenuity and skill worthy of better em- 
ployment. In this case there is bald, palpable unmistakable fraud, 
by which Mackey was deprived of his seat and the certificate given 
to a man who was not entitled to it. There was fraud to an enory- 
ous extent in the precincts. But it did not prove to be enough to 
accomplish the result, through some mistake or fatality or other, or 
because some managers proved honest and stood steadfast and true; 
and then the county commissioners came up to the work, and com- 
pleted the job by what must seem to be a known violation of law, 
as well as a violation of some of the boxes and returns after they 
were received by them. 
Now, sir, I shall not ask the House to go through the evidence in 
further detail and see all the facts which it establishes. Ihave called 
its attention to testimony about which there is no question and which 
is not claimed by anybody to have been altered or tampered with. 
I have referred to the testimony which proves the majority of 879 
votes, and will let this part of the case rest there for the present. 
There is no occasion to sound and measure the depth and extent 
of the sea of frand which lies beyond and back of these returns, 


| Let pass for the time being the great fraud practiced at Hope Engine- 


house, where over 1,000 fraudulent ballots were stuffed into the 
ballot-box by the Democrats, as a basis for what subsequently oc- 
curred in drawing out all of the Republican ballots, to reduce the 
excess of votes over the poll-list under the provisious of a dangerous 
and vicious statute, so thatonly 5 Republican votes were left. The 
person who did the drawing boldly acknowledges that he left those 
ouly for the reason that he could not find them when he felt for 
them. 

When the matter of the pretended alterations of the testimony 
came up for consideration from the sub-committee and before the 
whole committee, they looked at these facts and this proof and 
found that none of the testimony alleged to have been altered touched 
these facts or affected the proof, and they concluded that in any event 
they were immaterial so far as the result of the election was con- 
cerned. My friend from Ohio [Mr. ATHERTON] has been severe upon 
the members of the sub-committee who heard this case in the first 
instance, and has attacked them in his speech with his accustomed 
vehemence, joining in the general clamor which prevails on his side 
of the House, and rehearsing what he says occurred in committee. 
Now, I wish to remind him of this one thing: when this case came 
again before the whole committee on the memorial of Mr. Dibble, 
which was referred to them, I said in substance to him, after we 
had gone over the main body of the case again as reported, in 
view of the renewed charge made, “Mr. ATHERTON, if you will 
show me any testimony which appears to be altered, and which is 
material on either side, I will be the last man to go into the House 
to defend it or prevent investigation or to decide a case upon such 
testimony.” 

I got no response, and could see nothing of the kind, and I then 
could only say to him, and believe, as I say and believe here and now, 
and shall always say and believe, the case has been fully investi- 
gated and everything done by the committee which can be reason- 
ably asked of them; that the charges made are a mere pretense, 
are vague, general, and uncertain, with no specifications on which 


| we are called upon to act further; that they were designed and 


resorted to by the parties in interest in a pinch, as a pretext for 
delay and as a miserable subterfuge to prevent the case from being 
heard and the facts exposed to the House and the country. I think 
now that it can be demonstrated that this is so. 
Now, take the basal facts of this case as I have given them, and which 
no one can or doesdeny. Let any gentleman on the otherside, vele- 
ment and ardent as he may be—they are honorable men, I know, al- 
though they may be carried away, as we are sometimes, by party 
zeal—let any gentleman get up on this floor and say that any of the 
testimony, the certified returns, or any of the depositions of the supet- 


| visors, or of the Democratic managers, which tend to prove or 


Now tell me it these facts, taken just as they are provedin the record | 


and as summed up on page 11 of the report, with the evidence given 


in supportofeach precinctreturn, arenotenough? You wiilfindthem | 


proved by incontrovertible testimony as I have shown, and by testi- 
mony that has never been questioned or claimed to have been tam- 
pered with. That is the main case on the merits. Beyond that, Mr. 
Speal there tield of fraud, a sea of it, that I do not care to 


Aner, isa 
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refute these basal facts, that any of this testimony has been tayy 
pered with or altered in the least, and that he believes, and shoWs 
that he has reason to believe, that it can be proved, and I know the 
chairman of this committee, I know every one of the majority would 
have his right arm palsied and his tongue cleave to the roof of his 
mouth before he would prevent investigation and fail to give au 
opportunity to show it. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. That is so. 

Mr. RANNEY. I would let a dozen men yo unseated, I would let 


a dozen remain seated, before I would sacriiice my honor, wy male 
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hood, my respect for myself and my position, by attempting to 
«mother anything of that kind or prevent an investigation. Lie 
rer is the fact? What will gentlemen find if they will but 
look into this case? There is an animal that baffles his pursuers in 
the sea when hotly pursued in a way of which we have all read, heard, 
or seen. But let us have none of that kind of thing here. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Let us have no cuttle-fish business. 

Mr. RANNEY. If wedohave any cuttle-fish business the pursuers 
will be found to have too good eyes and too much courage to be 
batted in that way. 

Now let us examine into this pretended forgery, (so called,) and 
see what the facts are and what has occurred and been done. 

That committee had this evidence before them. There is a vol- 
nme of seven hundred and sixty-six pages. Every witness exam- 
‘ned and cross-examined. Mr. O’Connor had able counsel. Chief 
among them was the sitting member. There was Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Barron, Mr. Rhame, Mr. Whaley, Mr. Chisolm, and Mr. Izlar. 

Mr. EVINS. May I interrupt the gentleman for a moment ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, sir; fora question. 

Mr. EVINS. I know the gentleman does not intend to do injus- 
tice to my colleague—— 

Mr. RANNEY. I would be the last to do it. 

Mr. EVINS. You put my colleague [Mr. DIBBLE] down as chief 
counsel. I wish to say he was not counsel at allinthe case. He was 
called in—— 

Mr. RANNEY. Let me call him chief in ability. 

Mr. EVINS. He was not counsel in the case at all. 

Mr. RANNEY. He was chairman of the Democratic committee 
of his county and appears to have acted as counsel for Mr. O’Con- 
nor in this case, 

Mr. EVINS. If the gentleman will permit me, I simply desire to 
make a statement. 

Mr. RANNEY. I find him acting in the case as counsel. 

Mr. EVINS. He was called two or three times to examine wit- 
nesses in his own county, but he was not employed as counsel, and 
made no charge for his services. The gentleman spoke of him as Mr. 
0’Connor’s chief counsel. 

Mr. RANNEY. You may put him where you have a mind to. He 
was one of the eight counsel, all chiefs, all seniors, all juniors, as you 
and by their examinations and cross-examinations they are 
each and every one of them, I should judge, worthy of the chief 
osition. 

Now, what do you tind? The contestant’s testimony comes in 
here. Under whose seal? Under the seal of Mr. Hogarth, who is a 
notary as well as a stenographer? It is put in an envelope directed 
to the Clerk of this House. It is sent here, and we open it finding 
it authenticated by his hand and official seal. 

Chere it is. Andthereis no witness examined but what the counsel 
there cross-examined, The work was thoroughly done. Counsel at- 
teud all through the taking of this testimony, examining and cross- 
examining and taking minutes and having good memories, asno doubt 
allotthem have. They know what it was as given; and the testi- 
comes here authenticated in the way the law provides, sealed 
ip by the magistrate, with everything to import verity. 

So, too, the contestee’s evidence comes, certified to by the magis- 
trate, and verified in the same way. It is authenticated by a notary. 
After the contestee’s testimony was taken by the stenographer and 
Written out in the imperfect way in which stenographers often write 
outtestimony, it was put into the hands of O’Connor’s own counsel, Mr. 
Chisolu; and he, finding there were some verbal errors—and they 
a iuost always occur even among the best of stenographers—called 
i the son of Mr. O’Connor—and Mr. O’Connor, as I understand from 
the culogies pronounced at this session upon him, was a high-minded 
awnd honorable man, and I have no doubt his son is also—Mr. Chisolm 
called in Mr. O’Connor’s son and directed him to sit down with Mr. 
Mackey and correct these errors, whatever they were; and they did 
(loso, and there is not one of them, if you will look over them, that 
substantially changes the sense or meaning of anything. They ure 
ade on the written translation or transcript of the stenographic 
characters, and everything which was done appears on the depositions 
sent to the House and now here. 

lhe aftidavit of Mr. O’Connor, which is here, says that there was 
hota thing done nor achange made except by the mutual agreement 
ofboth of them; and that he acted by Chisolm’s advice, direction, and 
authority in all he did. There is the affidavit; you can all read it. 
I refer to it in verification of what I say. It is produced and filed by 
Mr. Dibble himself. 

Now, what does all that amount to? I have had occasion to ex- 
amine such transcripts with counsel, and I never was accused of 
forgery, nor had a deposition thrown out on that account. That 
does not occur among honorable men unless they get into a heated 


eet and get baffled and mad, and there is nothing else left for 
iem to do. 


Mr. KENNA, 

Mr. RANNEY. 

Mr. KENNA, 
believe it. 
al 


} . 
picase , 
I 
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Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 
Certainly. 

I take for granted what the gentleman says, and 

But I submit to the gentleman, upon his reputation as 

awyer, that he would not take the liberty of making any altera- 
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tion whatever in stenographic notes submitted to him in his own case 
without notice to and consent of the counsel on the other side. 

Mr. RANNEY. Ido not see or alter the notes at all, but make sug- 
gestions of such errors as I find in the transcripts, note them, or other- 
wise call the attention of the stenographer to them—that is, on the 


translation or transcript of the notes, not the stenographic notes 
themselves. 


Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. RANNEY. 
in the transcripts. 

Mr, KENNA. Would the gentleman do that without notice to the 
other side? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would make the suggestion to the stenographer 
that he had made a mistake. 

Mr. KENNA. Would you make the change on the paper in your 
own handwriting, without notice to the other party ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would not, of course not further than to note 
errors or suggestions of errors. 

Mr. KENNA. Would the gentleman dare do it? 

Mr. RANNEY. You have asked your question and I have answered 
it; now sit down, if you please. 

Mr.CAMP. He has asked it five times. 

Mr. KENNA. I want the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. RANNEY. You have put your question four or five times, and 
I have answered it; I will not be further catechised. What I mean to 
say is this: any man who ever practiced at the bar—and I know 
a great many men here have practiced longer than I have, but I 
speak from my own experience—knows that whenever testimony is 
taken by a stenographer, it is always shown to counsel, who make 
suggestions where there have been omissions or mistakes. No man 
will assume or undertake tomake any material alteration. He may 
call the stenographer’s attention to it, in order that he may ascertain 
if he has not made a mistake in copying his notes. But no man will 
undertake to make any material change without the consent of both 
parties and the witness. 

Mr. KENNA. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RANNEY. Pardon me; I do not want you to make a speech. 

Mr. KENNA. Only a question, and not that if the gentleman 
objects. 

Mr. RANNEY. 
I will yield. 

Mr. KENNA. Since the gentleman has, by comparison with his 
own proper conduct, alluded to Mr. Mackey’s conduct in this case, 
I will ask the gentleman whether he would not say that he never, 
under any circumstances, would take the original notes furnished by 
the stenographer, write out a transcript of them and submit that 
transcript to the stenographer and then burn the original notes ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would not; I never see or touch the original 
notes; could not read them if I did. Nobody pretends here, there 
is no evidence, and it was never pretended or claimed, that Mr. 
Hogarth ever permitted to go out of his possession his original 
stenographic notes. Among all the frivolous pretenses which have 
been made here it has never been alleged that either Mr. Carroll, the 
stenographer employed by the contestee, or Mr. Hogarth, the other 
one, ever did any such thing. The original stenographic notes are 
kept by their authors and they have them now in theirown possession, 
as We are assured, 

Mr. KENNA. 
tion. 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way any longer. If you are not 
already answered I shall fail in any further attempt. As to this 
testimony of the contestee what do you find? It went into the hands 
ot Mr. Chisolm, counsel of the contestee, according to the general 
custom in such cases and by mutual arrangement—the transcript of 
the stenographer’s notes, not the original notes. He took them, and 
went into an examination of the transcript tosee whether it was cor- 
rect. 

Now, Mr. Mackey never undertook alone to make even a sugges- 
tion that anything was wrongly written down or transcribed in the 
testimony of the contestee. By Mr. Chisolm’s direction the son of 
Mr. O’Connor, I do not know whether he was a lawyer or not 

Mr. MILLER. He was a lawyer. 

Mr. RANNEY. I understand that he was a lawyer. He was 
appointed by Mr. Chisolm, who was one of the lawyers of O’Con- 
nor, to sit down and examine if there were errors in transcribing 
in contestee’s evidence. And Mr. O’Connor, the son, a lawyer, a 
gentleman, and I think a man of truth, says in his testimony which 
is printed on page 7 of this printed document : 

With the approbation of Mr. Robert Chisolm and by his request deponent 
assisted Mr. Mackey in making such corrections as we both considered tit and 
proper; and sometimes those corrections were made by the one and again by the 


other. In no instance whatever was any correction made without the consent of 
both the deponent and the contestant. 


Now, mark you, Mr. Dibble furnishes this affidavit, and no one says 
aught to the contrary thereof, and all which has been said by the 
other side about forgery has been uttered with this proof before 
them for the parties to read. 

Yet Mr. Dibble stands here on O’Connor’s rights, attempting to 
impeach his own stenographer, his own notary, and his own son, a 


In the entire absence of notice to the other party? 
I would make suggestions of such errors as I found 


If it pertains to the subject-matter of my remarks 


The gentleman certainly understands my ques- 
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lawyer and an honorable man as he is, and pretends that the son 
of Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Mackey committed a forgery. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way; you will excuse me. 
have a chance to be heard. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Ido not want to impeach Mr. O'Connor or to be 
accused of it wrongfully. That is all 1 want te say. 

Mr. RANNEY. Ido not want to be interrupted. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The gentleman has no right to make a charge 
reflecting on me personally without allowing me to reply. 

Mr. RANNEY. I disclaim any imputation upon the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina beyond what the facts show; but Mr. 
Dibble, the successor of Mr. O’Connor, standing on his rights and 
having no rights if O’Connor had none, comes in here and puts it upon 
the record that Mr. Mackey has “ willfully, surreptitiously, fraud- 
ulently, corruptly, altered and tampered with this testimony.” 

To prove this sweeping charge which has been hurled at us for a 
fortnight, the only thing relied on (for there is nothing else as I will 
show in a moment) is the fact that Mr. O’Connor’s counsel and Mr. 
Mackey, taking the transcript of some stenographic notes, made inter- 
lineations and verbal changes. If you will look through all these, 
as ly associates on the committee have done, you will find that 
not one of them changes the sense or meaning, but only corrects 
verbal or grammatical errors, 

In order to have this transcript express the testimony as it was 
given, Mr. O’Connor, the son, sat down with Mr. Mackey and cor- 
rected these verbal errors. What did they do? They did nothing 
but what they mutually agreed on as right and demanded by the 
facts. 

What next? This manuscript was sent back to the stenographer, 
to the notary under whose authority the notes were taken, and who 
was to become responsible for it when he affixed his jurat and certifi- 
cate; and it must be presumed that the notary and the stenographer 
saw and adopted everything there as right and correct, as it was 
their duty to do, and then sent it in here under the notarial seal. 

You accuse a man of tampering with evidence, fraudulently and 
corruptly altering it, when this is done with a full understanding, in 
the open light of day, by the consent or with the concurrence of 
both parties, and is adopted by the magistrate who is responsible 
for it and who sends it in here under his certificate and official seal. 
By the charge which is made, you impeach your own magistrate, the 
son of the deceased prima facie member, Mr. Chisolm himself, and 
then attempt to cast an unjust imputation upon Mr. Mackey jointly 
with them. 

You may examine that manuscript, as I know the other members 
of the committee did, and you will tind what I say to be true. You 
may take the original as it was before the alterations, if you prefer 
that. The truth is, this part of the evidence amounts to nothing any 
way, and you cannot hurt it more than you can spoil a rotten egg. 
{ Laughter. ] 

You have not attempted to deny or controvert what is proved here, 
but you have gone into the flimsiest, shallowest, weakest, kind of 
evidence to show that South Carolina Democrats, brave and honor- 
able men as they are, could be intimidated by this poor, weak, de- 
spised negro, and you have failed utterly. You may take all the 
evidence on that point as it was or is, and it amounts to nothing. 

My friend from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] wanted us to eliminate 
forgery, or, a8 he calls it, the “allegation of forgery.” We should 
have to eliminate him and all his friends on that side of the House 
before we could get rid of the allegation of forgery. If he wanted to 
charge forgery why did he not embrace Mr. Chisolm,because the man 
who advises and procures a forgery is just as guilty as the man who 
does the act, and he is the man whodirected and had it done. Include 
the young O’Connor also. All concerned are equally guilty, and why 
should any be left out? My friend talks about what a court would 
do on such a charge of forgery. I can tell him. They would ask 
him first to formulate his charge and specify something tangible, 
and not beat the air with general accusations of forgery. And on 
the facts appearing as they do here, they would consider him a sub- 
ject of inquiry as a supposed lunatic if he persisted in the charge. 
He will have to get a new definition of the word, if he calls this 
forgery. 

Turn now to the evidence of the contestant. What is charged as 
to that? On what is the charge based? We have the evidence in 
print and in manuscript, a whole volume of it, direct and cross-exam- 
ination, given when both counsel were present. That comes here also 
under the seal and certificate of Mr. Hogarth, the notary, a Demo- 
erat in politics, but an acknowledged honest, honorable man. Who 
will say otherwise? Who has said otherwise? Nobody has said it 
before the committee. Nobody has attempted, nobody will attempt, 
to impeach Mr. Hogarth’s integrity, his honor, his truthfulness, or 
his fidelity as a magistrate. 

The depositions came here under his certificate and notarial geal, 
and that seal and that certificate import verity. The attack here 
also is virtually made on the magistrate, the notary public, the politi- 
cal friend of the sitting member. 

Mr. REAGAN. They import verity only where he has authority 
to act. 





You will 





thority to act is by mutual consent of the parties and the authority of 
law given him as a notary public appointed in South Carolina, anq 
under the authority of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
expressly given in the chapter relating to contested elections. 

Mr. REAGAN. To impeach his own record? 

Mr. RANNEY. We will come to that. Don’t jump until you get 
to the stile. [Laughter.] You attempt to impeach a magistrate, a 
notary public. The testimony is sent to the House under the seal of 
Mr. Hogarth, and is opened in committee. Now you are going to 
imepeuh him, are you? Is that fair? Suppose you are in conrt, 
having no defense, and want a continuance, and get up and attack 
a magistrate who had taken some depositions to be used in the cause. 
I think the court might possibly see through the subterfuge and 
require some pretty strong proof before counsel could be gratified 
and get rid of going to trial. If not furnished the court would politely 
request him to take his seat, and order the case to proceed. 

This notary public, after those notes had been transcribed and the 
transcripts in rough draft sent to Mackey, (as his also were sent for 
examination to O’Connor, by mutual agreement and understanding 
between the parties, ) and then to Mr. Smith, who was mutually em- 
ployed to ae clean and legible copies of them for use as the testi- 
mony, had them returned, and they were then signed by the witnesses 
after they were read over to them and sworn to anew. Mr. Smithisa 
beautiful penman and a good copyist, whatever else he is. 

It was not necessary for the witnesses to sign, because by agree- 
ment the parties had waived it if the witnesses could not be got. 
But it was done in most every case on the part of contestant, as the 
record and the affidavits of deponents prove. 

The copies, as must be presumed otherwise, were examined by 
magistrate as well as witnesses, and are sent after this, sealed up, to 
this House by the notary as the testimony of contestant. In that 
state of the record this case came before the Committee on Elections, 
Now, the majority of this Committee on Elections are terribly bad 
men! They do not grant anybody any advantages or any hearing, 
you would think! They do not consider anything, according to the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. ATHERTON.] When they draw their ma- 


jority report they do not consult him and ask him how they shall 


draw it! He always dissents any way, as you will see by the minor. 
ity reports, unless the majority decide in favor of his party, as they 
have done in some six cases. I think he must have forgotten him- 
self in his vehemence of address to the House when he made this 
puerile complaint against the members of his sub-committee. Unless 
they agree with him he seems te think they do not consider any- 
thing. 

Hehas never consulted me as to what he should put into his reports, 
more than Ihave himastomine. Ifhe had done so there is perhaps a 
good deal in some of them that I might have induced him to leave 


out. [Laughter.] I certainly think that I could have improved 
some of them, and he probably believes that he could have bettered 
mine. 


It is said that the committee did not investigate the present case. 
I deny it, have denied it, and can now demonstrate that we did do it 
patiently and thoroughly. Let us see what wasdone, and then recur 
to the alleged forgery again. 

On the 24th of January the printed record camein. We took it up 
first on the question of consideration, as the sitting member began 
by raising that question as the other side have here, They said 
that it did not belong there at all, that we had nothing to do with it, 
and we had an argument on that point. 

In the House when it was being organized, as it will be remem- 
bered, a resolution was offered to the effect that all of the papers 
should be referred to the committee when appointed, and meanwhile 
that neither claimant should be seated. That was voted down and 
a motion to reconsider was tabled and the sitting member sworn 
in. Some time in December a general resolution was passed by the 
House referring all cases of contested elections, which of course car- 
ried this one amongthe number, and yet Mr. Dibble came before the 
committee with eminent counsel and discussed at great length the 
proposition of order that the case was not before us; that it was finally 
disposed of by the proceedings referred to. And the same question is 
gravely argued at length in the minority report. Itis amost beautiful 
report. {Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] A lawyer 
would be proud of it. I have not had the patience to read all of it, 
but I am satisfied that it contains valuable learning? [Laugbter. | 
I commend it to my friends as a legal curiosity on this point—in * 
matter of parliamentary law. Thecounsel and my friend, the Demo- 
cratic member of the sub-committee, argued the point vigorously and 
with apparent gravity and sincerity. ; 

It rather seemed to me then, and I am not rid of the impressic! 
yet, that if there was anything in the point of order (I did not so re- 
gard it, however) it should have been raised in the House when the 
second resolution was offered and passed. The resolution by i's 
terms certainly covered this contest. I hardly believe anybody in 
the House dreamed that in disposing of the first resolution they had 
fixed Mr. Dibble irrevocably in the seat assigned him prima facie, 
under objections pending in the contest. : 

The point was, however, argued with the gravity which is charac- 
teristic of my friend from Ohio, [laughter, ] and especially of General 


Mr. RANNEY. Yes, where he has authority to act; and the au-| Payne, the counsel. I looked at him, and there was not a smile on 











his face, and there was not a ripple of laughter on the part of the 
vrave and dignified members of the committee. There was nota 
doubt with the counsel, apparently, upon the question. He was 
solemn as a hearse, coolly angele and gravely discussing a matter 
of that kind, and I must confess that I was amused if not convinced. 
{ Laughter and applause.] But we had to sit and hear argument, 
and we did hear it, and heard it patiently, and the point was over- 
os came a regular plea in abatement. It was carefully drawn 
and prepared according to the rules laid down by Chitty, with which 
the special pleaders up in Vermont, where I studied law, were so 
familiar, and in which they thoroughly indoctrinated me. It was 
refreshing to see an old acquaintance of the kind again. 

What was that plea? Why, that O’Connor had died. The contest 
had been begun before O’Connor died, and when he died the action 
died with him. You will find it elaborated and insisted upon in the 
minority report, and the same ought to be treasured up and kept for 
its great legal learning! Do not omit to get a copy of the brief of 
General Payne also on this point. The legal proposition is and was 
in effect this: a candidate who was not elected, but who got the 
certiticate from the governor, by dying during the pendency of the 
contest, deprived the man who was chosen of his right to the seat to 
which he wasentitled. [Applause on the Republican side,] It istrue 
that the governor of South Carolina proclaimed then that there was 
a vacancy, and ordered another election, in which Mr, Dibble was 
declared elected, and in which there was no opposing candidate. 
But it seemed to me then, and seems to me now, too clear for argu- 
juent, that the governor could not create a vacancy by proclamation 
where none existed before. The contest had not one feature of a per- 
sonal action such as abates upon the death of one of the parties, 
either at common law, or by virtue of any statute. 

Aud yet the sub-committee heard the plea discussed. The argument 
was listened to patiently, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
MILLER] although he gete excited sometimes, heard it ponent, 
(Jaughterand applause ; ] and the gentleman from Ohio,[ Mr. RircHie, } 
a learned man, heard it with his accustomed judicial bearing, and 
the member from Connecticut | Mr. WAIT] was there and listened with- 
out his wonted smile. They, however, overruled it, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MOULTON] alone dissenting, and then it was ap- 
nealed to the full committee that it might be laid before them and 
argued again. The whole committee were invited and went in and 
listened to the argument as repeated and revised. [Laughter and 
applause. } I was not present myself, however, as I did not feel that 
I could keep my face straight and preserve my equanimity of temper 
during another argument of two hours on this point. [Laughter 
and applause.] I did not go in. 

Mr. CALKINS, ‘The rest of us were there, though. 

Mr. RANNEY. Certainly. Our honorable chairman, with that ur- 
banity, patience, sweetness of temper, and forgiving disposition, which 
characterize him, attended and heard it, all unmoved, [Laughter.] 
You would have thought it was a source of the greatest pleasure for 
him to sit and listen to that argument; and his fairness and courtesy 
on that occasion were only equaled by what he exhibited here the 
other day in this case when a certain proposition was made from the 
other side. [Laughter and applause. ] 

After the argument was heard we all sat in banc in judgment upon 
it. I was in the deliberation. We decided it adversely, our Dem- 
ocratic friends alone dissenting; but we took that as a matter of 
course, 

I think all this took nearly a month’s time. Contestant got 
impatient, and charged that they did not mean to hear his case 
on the merits; and it didseem so, Mr. Dibble had been requested 
to file his brief, but had not done so. He filed instead a protest. 
Our friends on the other side are great on protests. When the points 
of order, the motions to dismiss, and the pleas in abatement were de- 
cided adversely, the sitting member and his friends got up, took their 
hats, and left. No disposition to go into the merits was manifested. 
here was a great repugnance to that, apparently, the same as has 
been manifested since on this floor. Contestee made us hear the case 
piecemeal, Crowding out every other case, we sat and heard it 
piecemeal. We finally got a brief, another brief. Next came this 
paper of February 20, 1882. In it he boldly charged that E. W. M. 
Mackey had “ willfully, surreptitiously, fraudulently, and corruptly 
altered and perverted the testimony of the witnesses who were ex- 
amined in the said case of E, W. M. Mackey against M. P. O’Con- 
nor.” We got nothing on the merits. Counsel were hardly equal 
'o that task. This was the next chapter of dilatory objections. 

While it was apparent to the committee that this pretended forgery 
objection came up as the dernier ressort, in the last stages of a desper- 
ate contest and when everything else was sure to fail, the committee 
‘tilldetermined to do their duty and examine it, to treat it as made 
in good faith. Time was given to file aftidavits in proof and in dis- 
)root of the charge; and the parties submitted the question to the 
comittee on aftidavits—a proper thing to allow and do, as the mat- 
ter was dilatory and did not relate to the merits of the contest. 

Atlidavits were filed on both sides, and the case then was argued 
ud submitted on the same and the merits. All the papers are printed 
aud before the House. 

Mr. Dibble had from February 20 to March 1 to present his affida- 
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vits and formulate his charges more specifically. He did it in his affi- 
davit which says that— 

In the said testimony filed in behalf of the contestant there are erasures, changes, 
and interlineations, afew of them in the testimony of witnesses ; and those deemed 


more important by this deponent are in the papers which purport to be returns of 
United States supervisors of election. The following instances are called to notice. 


Now note what these were; see what the committee found as the 
basis of the charge made, and what this House has for their consid- 
eration and action now. One witness was asked whether the deputy 
marshals were Democrats or Republicans. 


“Question. Were they colored men ? 


ares. I know one or two were not, because I saw them vote the Democratic 
ticket. 


‘Q. Did you see the other two vote the Republican ticket ?” 

These words, by erasure and interlineation, are changed, in the handwriting said 
to be C. Smith's, so as to read as follows: 

“Q. Were they colored men ? 

“A. Yes, sir. 


“Q. Did you see them vote the ee ticket ? the effect of the change being 
to relieve the witness from a contradictory statement.” 


The object of the inquiry apparently was to prove that the two 
men were Republicans. The testimony as changed, if changed it 
was, made that fact clear, and was a favorable change for Mr. O’Con- 
nor, and he ought not to complain of that. It was trivial and an im- 
material piece of his testimony any way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. CROWLEY.) The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANNEY,. lamvery much obliged tothe House for its courtesy. 

I am reminded that the first affidavit Mr. Dibble took on this 
alleged charge was on the 8th day of February, showing that he had 
ample time to investigate it himself, and had done so before March 
1, 1#82. I have pointed out and read the only alteration he finds and 
states in his aflidavit in support of the charge made with such 
severity of language. That is all he specifies, and that proved to 
be wholly immaterial as well as trivial, besides being in contestee’s 
favor, save so far as it affected the credibility of the witness. This 
whole deposition, if destroyed and laid out of the case, (which is 
the utmost that can be claimed in regard to it if it had been im- 
properly tampered with, which is not true, as will appear anon,) 
injures and affects no one, because it is utterly Canahastal in the case 
as presented. Gentlemen who have made or taken up and echoed 
these charges cannot have examined this matter as the committee 
have done, else, if they are honorable men asI am willing to believe 
they are, they would have been silent. I have answered the only 
specific charge made, and now will refute it in its generality as read. 

I have here the sheets of testimony with every single alteration or 
erasure appearing to be made in that testimony, so far asI have been 
able to find. It is said that in the testimony there have been made 
interlineations and erasures. Now, if any man can find any one here 
that is material, or that amounts to anything, his eyes are better 
than mine, I find here one place where the word “of” was written 
twice, and one of these words is scratched out. 

Mr. REED. That is awful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANNEY. And in another place the word ‘‘some” is written 
twice, and one of those is scratched out. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a corrupt alteration. 

Mr. RANNEY. I find in one of the depositions that it first read 
“‘T could read the names on the ticket.” The word “could” is 
scratched out, so thut it is left, ‘‘I read the names on the ticket.” 
What an enormous forgery that is! Here is another case, where it 
is written originally “ Joseph Spratt, jr.;” and that is erased and is 
written ‘ Joseph Sprott, jr.” 

Mr. REED. What a horrible thing that is! [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, awful; on another page they have the word 
“exhibit” written twice, and they scratched out one of them. In 
another sentence where it was written “he arrived there after I did, 
and upon being told”—the word “ upon” is written twice, and one 
of those words is scratched out. In another place it was written 
‘it used to be held at Carpenter’s store.” The word ‘‘ store” is 
scratched out and “ hotel” inserted. And in other place it was writ- 
ten ‘‘ private house ;” that is scratched out and it was changed to 
‘* out-house.” 

Mr. MOULTON. What testimony is the gentleman commenting 
upon? We cannot hear him. 

Mr. RANNEY. Here is one where the initials of the name were 
wrong, an ‘‘M” looking originally something like an ‘H,” and it 
wasmade ‘‘H.” Inanother, ‘‘Simms” is made‘‘Sommes.” In another 
place there is the word “Jeff” written; it is made to read “ Jack.” 
In another place it was written ‘‘ witness produced on behalf of E. 
W. M. Mackey, contestant.” ‘E,W. M. Mackey” is scratched out, 
andthe word “ contestant” left. That would save some expense in 
printing merely. 

In another place the word “some” is put in twice and one ‘‘some” 
scratched out. In another place ‘‘ Carpetsville ” is scratched out and 
“*Corbettsville” inserted. In another place is a word which looks 
to me something like ‘around ;” in the sentence ‘‘were any of them 
around.” That is changed to “armed;” they were talking about 
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whether there were any persons there armed, and that is the right 
word. In another place “ Walker” is changed to “ Hegler,” which 
is the correct name. They did not always get the names right. In 
another place it was written ‘‘ Hardy Rough;” it should be and 
was made “‘Rugg;” a mistake made in taking it down by sound. 

Mr. MOULTON. What is the gentleman reading from ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Iam reading from the original testimony of the 
contestant. I have gone over it and selected everything in it in the 
way of erasure or change that I could tind. In another place there 
is a word that is something like “ stettlering ” that is stricken out and 
“standing” putin. Iam taking up the time in these matters. 

Many MemBers. “Goon!” ‘*Go on!” 

Mr. RANNEY. In another case there is written “cast for the Re- 
publican Congressman.” The words ‘‘ candidate for” are interlined. 

Mr. REED. That is perfectly awful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANNEY. Here comes the great alteration that is com- 
plained of in Mr. Dibbie’s affidavit, already referred to. There are 
two lines and two words erased. What is the evidence about it? 
One of the witnesses swears that he went before the magistrate to 
sign his deposition and he told him that he had got it wrong, and 
he insisted on its being changed, which was done. In his aftidavit 
here, got to meet the charge, the witness swears that he has examined 
the printed copy of his testimony, and thatit is right as printed. It 
is not of a feather’s weight, and did not amount to anything, as 
already shown. It has nothing to do with the case reported. Now, 
that is done before the magistrate. It is sanctioned by the magistrate 
and demanded by the witness himself. Now, witnesses have rights. 
Stenographers do not always get it just right unless they are very 
good ones, and they sometimes commit errors in transcribing. A 
witness has a right to insist when anything is wrong that it shall 
bechanged. Myrule is that if there is any substantial change made 
that it shall be made at the end. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. RANNEY. If it is not too long. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Would it be proper to do that ex parte without 
notice to the other side? 

Mr. RANNEY. If the magistrate finds that he has made the trans- 
cript incorrectly, it is not only his right but his duty to make it 
right, without notice to anybody. He had a right to do it here with- 
out notice to the parties, because, by the very agreement made be- 
tween the parties, they were not to be there, and it was left discre- 
tionary, when the depositions were transcribed, whether the wit- 
nesses should go before the magistrate and sign the testimony or not. 
When the witness signed it was his right to have the testimony as 
written out read to him before he signed and swore to it. The agree- 
ment made left the matter with the notary in this respect. If there 
had been any material change of testimony, otherwise than what 
arose from the error of the stenographer, notice to the parties would 
have been proper. But there was nothing of that kind in this in- 
stance or any other. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one short 
question ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Do not interrupt me now. 

Mr. DIBBLE. A very short question. Why did not Mr. Mackey 
allow Mr. Zimmerman the same privilege ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I will come to Zimmerman hereafter. Here is 
anotherone of these changes. The manuscript now reads, ‘I had to do 
so by holding the arm of the manager.” Before the word ‘‘ manipu- 
lation,” it read, ‘‘I had to do so; I could only detect them by hold- 
ing the arm of the manager.” The effect of the change is simply to 
show the exact meaning, and the error in taking or transcribing the 
notes was apparent, and was properly corrected on the responsibility 
of the notary. 

Here is another of the changes—the change of a name—William 
Poole, a Democrat, and nobody denies that it is right as it stands 
now. Here is another, in the phrase, ‘the Republican votes and 
tickets,” the words ‘‘ votes and” are scratched out, leaving the 
words “ Republican tickets.” 

Another instance is the interlineation of the words “in violation 
of law.” I donot know by whom. It is entirely immaterial in 
effect. The presumption is that the insertion was properly made as 
having first been omitted in copying by mistake. In any event 
these words are entirely immaterial and not of the slightest conse- 
quence. 

In another case there are the words “ objection same as before.” 
It is not in the testimony, but the noting of anobjection by the mag- 
istrate, and is of no consequence any way. ‘Those are all the altera- 
tions which I can find; and I went over the matter this morning 
again personally. Gentlemen can see and examine the sheets for 
themselves, and I challenge the closest scrutiny of all this manu- 
script testimony. I wish the House to see that the charge made is 
false in general and false in detail, and that the committee have 
investigated, as bound to do; and to make good my assertion to the 
gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. McLaNr,] who sought to make a 
personal matter of this thing, although he had no personal knowledge 
on the subject, and when I had examined the matter. If there is 


in this whole testimony a material alteration or anything that looks 
like a falsification I have been unable to find it, and would thank any 
gentlemen to point out anything which they have found and which 
has not been mentioned by me, 
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There is also the allegation of an alteration in a return of one of 
the supervisors, where the Republican supervisor has returned 639 
votes for O’Connor and the Democratic supervisor only 409. This 
was at a box at which there was flagrant fraud. The managers, jt 
appears, had done more of it than was finally deemed prudent. They 
tirst gave the Republican supervisor the figures 639, and after he 
went away they cut the figures down, and the Democratic super. 
visor took these amended figures at 409. 

I have looked over the evidence, and that is the only conclusion | 
can arrive at. The discrepancy does not change the result. O’Cop-. 
nor got counted for him the 409—all that the managers gave him in 
their return—and the supervisors’ returns are not used as evidence 
at all in this case. It is true that some of the supervisors’ returns 
are filled up in the body of them by contestant, but are signed by 
the supervisor himself. The supervisors got his aid as a lawyer to 
help make the 9 oa in proper form; but they, as made, are all true 
and accord with the managers’ returns. They went to Mr. Mackey 
because he was a lawyer, and possibly Republican lawyers were hard 
to find. 

Nobody questions that these supervisors’ returns are in exact ac- 
cordance with the truth. 

The ee of the evidence were in his hands, and that is pro- 
nounced awful! The argument of my friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
Davis] yesterday was, that as this man had the testimony in his pos- 
session and had an opportunity to alter it, therefore he did. [Laugh- 
ter.] The logic of that argument is not found in any work that I 
know of. It is like the mock syllogism which I have heard: “If 
you do, you do; if you do not, you do not; therefore you do.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. Is it not the law that the officer taking 
testimony in a contested-election case shall without unnecessary 
delay certify, seal up, and forward the same to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ? 

on RANNEY. I have not reached that point yet; wait till I get 
there. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I ask whether that is not the law, and 
whether Hogarth observed that law ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Wait till I reach that point. The affidavit of Mr. 
Dibble intimates that in the short time allowed him he had not the 
opportunity to pick out all the material changes; but I have been 
over the testimony, and instead of his not having had time to pick 
them out, I find that he picked out and gave in his affidavit the worst 
and the only one there was, beyond those merely verbal, such as I 
have read. And how any honorable men could justify such a charge 
as he made, based on what I have read, I fail to see. 

I will passon. Some of the testimony taken in Clarendon County 
is copied in contestant’s handwriting. He wrote it for the stenog- 
rapher, Hogarth, who read his stenographic minutes for that purpose, 
and that testimony was taken down from dictation. The responsi- 
bility rests with the notary, and he compared it afterward and cer- 
tified to its accuracy. But all this wasin Clarendon County, where 
there is no dispute about the vote. It was counted as returned by 
the Democratic managers, and is not in dispute. 

I pass to the other portions of the evidence on which contestee 
relied before the committee, and on which he relies now, as proving 
the charge made. 

Here is the affidavit of one C. Smith, who was employed to make 
clean and fair copies of the rough transcripts of the evidence before 
they were signed by the witnesses and certified by the notary. He 
does not name any deposition which was altered or tampered with. 
Some specification was necessary before the committee was called 
upon to act on such testimony. On the contrary, it is of the most 
general and vague character. He mentions Zimmerman’s and Hague- 
nin’s as the only specification attempted ; and as to them he specifies 
nothing of consequence—revealing the poverty of his pretenses. 
Haguenin was a Democratic commissioner of election, and his affidavit 
is furnished by contestant in refutation of the insinuation as to him. 
He says that he has read his testimony as it stands, and it is right 
and as he gave it. 

Zimmerman was employed by the commissioners, and was called 
to prove the destruction of some returns. But the commissioner 
himself swears to that, and the testimony of this witness is there- 
fore immaterial any way. His affidavit is produced here to the 
effect that he refused to sign the deposition when written out and 
copied, and that is all. He does not swear that his deposition as 
printed is not as he gave it. He was a Democrat and an unwill- 
ing witness called by contestant and got mixed up some in his exam- 
ination, and, declining to sign his deposition when written out, the 
magistrate has included it with the other testimony, unsigned, as he 
had a right and was bound to do under the written stipulation ot 
the parties. When Mr. Dibble was getting his affidavit he was called 
upon in all fairness to have him state therein whether the deposition 
as it appears in the record is as he gave it. As he does not swear to 
the contrary, is a political friend of Mr. Dibble and a willing wit- 
ness for him, ready to give and giving an ex parte affidavit, the fait 
inference is that there is perfect accord. he swears is that the 
transcript or copy shown him by Smith to sign was not correct, and 
he refused to sign. He does not, however, state in what respect !t 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 
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was wrong then, so we can judge of it and see whether the error is 
substantial or material, or any error at all. Other reasons appear 
to account for his unwillingness. The committee did not regard his 
affidavit of any account, especially as the testimony was entirely 
immaterial, and there was absolutely no proef worthy of considera- 
‘ion to impeach the integrity of the deposition as certified to by the 
notary and before the committee in regular form. Looking through 
the other affidavits, we found those given by four of the eight counsel 
ot Mr. O’Connor, who were present at the time when the depositions 
were taken and attended to the cross-examinations. It appears that 
the printed evidence as we have it before us was shown to them, as 
one of them mentions having read it. 

Not one of them names any deposition or any portion of a single 
deposition in the record that is not just as it was given originally. 
None of them swears that there is any portion of the testimony which 
is not correctly reported on contestant’s side, except that one of 
them, Mr. Barron, says that a few answers in the testimony of one 
Boston do not give a fair idea or impression. I have examined the 
deposition and I can see no defect, unless it be that they did not get the 
photograph of this counsel and witness when counsel was trying evi- 
dently to badger him, and was holding up a paper for him to look at, 
and getting him to write some words given him in order to convince 
him that the paper was not his return, as he had sworn, because he 
wrote the signature and not the body of the instrument. Read the 
attidavit, and then the testimony, and you will see the ridiculousness 
of this charge. ‘The evidence is wholly immaterial in any aspect of 
the case. 

Tampering with a deposition will only vitiate and justify the ex- 
clusion of that one, as I have already said and repeat; not a hundred 
others not subject to the objection. Not one has ever been men- 
tioned. Gentlemen on the other side do not name one, but keep up 
this prolonged ery “ Forgery!” ‘‘ Forgery!” The other five counsel 
of Mr. O’Connor do not name one deposition, nor a single sentence or a 
word inany one deposition. 

I say let gentlemen on this floor no longer vex the air with their 
ery of forgery, unless somebody is able to specify, and give us reason- 
able cause to believe that there is, some ground for the charge. Every 
charge of this kind, general as it was, received refutation in com- 
mittee at the hands of the contestant. He expressed no fears from 
an investigation, but courted it. General as the charge was, and 
such as no court would regard without more particularity of 
specification, he sent and got Mr. Hogarth, the stenographer and 
notary who took and who certified to the depositions under his 
ofticial seal, to compare the printed record evidence of every ma- 
terial deposition with his original stenographic notes, and they were 
veritied and certified to anew in a sworn affidavit. He compared 
and veritied every deposition covering the proof made as to the eleven 
precincts in dispute, and the Democratic returns from which con- 
testant is shown to be elected ; and the affidavit was before the com- 
mittee and is printed and is now before the House. 

Read it for yourselves. He has since compared and verified the 
others, nearly all of them; and gentlemen can see the proof of that 
if they desire. He is accessible, and has been now for over three 
months; since this unfounded charge was preferred, he has given 
voluntarily affidavits for each party, which are before the House. He 
has his original stenographic notes in his own possession and cus- 
tody, and has never parted with them. Mr. Dibble could have had 
all the depositions compared and verified if he chose to doso. If he 
has not done it he betrays his consciousness that the depositions be- 
fore us are right. If he has done it, he knows they are right and still 
ullows his friends to prolong their unjust cry. 

Not only this, but further: contestant got and produced before 
the committee, and they are printed and before the House, the affi- 
davits of all or substantially all the witnesses themselves, verifying 
the testimony printed as coming from them. It is said that the 
affidavits are stereotyped in form. Suppose they are. The affiants 
had but one fact to swear to. But it is not true. Some of them are 
varied where some slight verbal errors in names or the initials in 
hames appear as having been wrongly written and not corrected. 
There are several of that kind, all natural mistakes, and of no 
earthly consequence, any of them. 

Now, as to the credit to be given this Smith. What has been 
proved and stated already serves to demolish his affidavit, but I 
lave more to say of him. One Holland (page 18) swears that Mr. 
Smith stated to him that contestant ‘‘ was selfish, and he hated him, 
and would do anything to prevent him from taking his seat in Con- 
gress, 

if Mr. Smith means to be understood that there wasany fraudulent 
conduct in course of copying the evidence by him for the notary, 
he was a party to it, the guilty person, or a particeps criminis. He 
asks us to believe in his infamy, and on his own confession. He con- 
lesses himself, on that assumption, to be bad enough to do such an 
infamous thing. Take him at his word generally, and he is then 
bad enough to falsify about a matter of the kind and make a false 
charge for a bad purpose. It has been shown by the official records 
of the Legislature of South Carolina that Mr. Dibble himself, acting 
officially, found and reported this Smith as guilty of taking two 
bribes as asenator, one of $1,000 and another of $500, as [heard it read 
in this House and not denied by Mr. Dibble, in whose presence the 
gentleman from Virginia read the report, Comment is unnecessary. 





His character is revealed out of the mouth and through the pen of Mr. 
Dibble himself. 

Whoever got that affidavit from Mr. Smith on which the present 
charge is based and by which alone it is being supported here and 
as published in the newspapers, must have known this man. I do 
not believe Mr. Dibble would be guilty of using any improper in- 
ducements, and would not even intimate or insinuate any such 
thing. But if what Mr. Holland testifies to is true, Mr. Smith with- 
out promise may have supposed that by giving the aflidavit he 
would ultimately find some one who was less “selfish” than con- 
testant was thought by him to be; or, what is more probable, his 
hope of reward was in gratifying the “hate” toward contestant, 
which he avowed to Mr. Holland. It was sufficient for the commit- 
tee in their investigation of this charge, it must be sufficient for the 
House to see that the affidavit of Smith is loose, general, vague, 
and uncertain, without specification of particulars to which to ad- 
dress an investigation, and that it was most fully met and over- 
thrown even in its generalities, with affirmative evidence enough 
produced to verify and confirm all the material parts of the record 
evidence. 

Unless some other responsible man in this House, on his honor asa 
member, can get up in his seat and say that he has some well-grounded 
reason, beyond the affidavits furnished and adverted to, to believe 
that the evidence on which the committee have relied is not genuine, 
what more can be asked, what more can be expected, than that the 
committee should find and act as they have in disposing of this last 
attempted dilatory proceeding? 

The public is interested in this thing, and the controversy rises 
in interest and importance above a mere question affecting private 
character. The public attention cannot be diverted from the main 
question and issue by assailing the contestant personally and put- 
ting the majority of the committee on the defensive. 

With all due respect for the gentleman from South Carolina, I do 
insist that no such charge ought to have been made and sounded 
through the country on the strength of any affidavit by this Smith, 
whom he well knew was venal and corrupt and unworthy of credit. 

Permit me to recur again to the fact which appears to be the main 
burden of the ery against the contestant. It is said he had the tes- 
timony in his hands, so he had an opportunity to alter it; and so of 
the testimony of Mr. O’Connor, that he had access to that also. | 
repeat that gentlemen forget that those copies were not the testi- 
mony, as that was in thestenographic notes. Before it becomes the 
testimony the notary takes it, and on his authority and solemn re- 
sponsibility as a magistrate adopts it and certifies to it, after the 
witness has also read or had it read over to him, and signs and 
swears to it, as most all of contestant’s witnesses did, and swear they 
did, in the supplementary aftidavits referred to. You are attacking 
and assailing the notary. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I merely want to ask a question. 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I certainly yielded to the gentleman yes- 
terday. 

Mr. RANNEY. Gentlemen on the other side are not disposed to 
discriminate; at least they pervert the facts. Stenographers and 
Magistrates always give to parties and counsel transcript notes, 
often in many duplicated copies, to be looked over and see if they 
are right. I have already treated of the alleged alterations in the 
evidence of Mr. O'Connor. I must be permitted to allude to it 
again. Mr. O’Connor and his counsel were treated in like manner. 
There was a mutual exchange of courtesies in both cases, such as 
is usual and right. It seems to have been under an express or tacit 
agreement. Mr. O’Connor had a notary and aseparate stenographet 
to aid him. Mr. Chisolm, counsel for the contestee, in his aflidavit, 


page 11, says this stenographer (Edward Carroll) ‘‘ proved himself 


to be utterly incompetent for the work he had undertaken; that 
when the testimony was written out by him (Carroll) he went over 
it and found it utterly inaccurate in many places, and so written as 
to make no sense, and in no way either a correct or truthful tran- 
script of the testimony as given,” &c. Now let us emphasize this 
thing at the expense of considerable repetition. 

Not content with assailing contestant and Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Dil 
ble is here trying to assail the stenographer of Mr. O’Connor, and Mr 
Chisolm undertakes the task by this aftidavit. In so doing he assails 
the notary of Mr. O’Connor also, for he, as did Mr. Hogarth, took the 
evidence when completed and certified to it as correct, and affixed his 
official seal to import verity. Where willthese men stop? They have 
embraced all the notaries, the stenographers, the parties, the contest 
ant and the contestee, the son of the contestee, the copyist, in thei 
charges of forgery and tampering with the testimony; next have 
fallen upon the majority of the committee, to whom was assigned 
the ungracious duty of hearing these election cases, and lastly upon 
the Republican side of the House, for asserting their constitutional 
rights and insisting that the case shall be considered and determined ! 
To what shifts are they driven! 

Now, this Mr. Chisolm is placed in not altogether an agreeable 
attitnde as an affiant and a man. His affidavit is sworn to February 
18, 1882, On January 7, 1882, he wrote and gave to this Mr. Carroll 
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whom he now assails the following letter, which was before the com- 
mittee : 





CHARLESTON, S. C., January 7, 1882. 


Mr. Edward Carroll, jr., has reported in short-hand for me in the case of the 
contest of E. W. M. Mackey vs. Hon. M. P. O'Connor for a seat in the present 
Congress of the United States, and I was well pleased with his work. 

R. CHISOLM. 


Mr. Carroll, in an affidavit, says that “‘after the examination of 
some witnesses was completed, he read a portion of his notes to Mr. 
Chisolm, who expressed himself as fully satisfied, and then em- 
ployed him to take the rest of the testimony; and that he subse- 
quently transcribed some of same and showed the transcripts to him, 
and he again expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his work, ” &c. 

We have his transcripts in evidence not copied, and members can 
see by examining the same just what they were before the verbal 
errors were corrected by contestant and the son of contestee. Let 
these speak for themselves. 

I pass to one other part of the charge. As to the affidavit of one 
Horsly, produced and asked to be received by the committee after the 
time fixed for filing affidavits had expired. I have it in copy before 
me. Itistrivial and of no consequence; speaks of seeing some sheets 
of paper torn up and destroyed; says he believes them to have been 
part of the testimony. It does not say he saw them, or read them. 
Indeed, when it was offered contestant said he knew this man could 
neither read nor write. That aman who was copying a mass of testi- 
mony should spoil some sheets of paper and destroy some would 
not be strange or unusual, and that fact alone amounted to 
nothing. He had none of the original testimony, as that was 
never in his possession. The affidavit was left with the committee 
and they read and kept it, and then abundant proof was furnished 
in affidavits which the committee now have that this Horsly was an 
ignorant, unlettered person, could neither read nor write. The House 
can see them now if they wish. 

The other witnesses which Mr. Horsly names in his affidavit as 
being able to swear to the same thing, and whom Mr. Dibble said he 
wanted to get, sent on their affidavits to the committee, and they 
now have them, subject to the inspection of the House. They prove 
nothing, and refute all things pretended as tothem. So the shallow- 
ness of all the pretenses were exposed, one by one! 

Their report shows that the minority regarded the issue as tried and 
determined by the committee, for they pass upon the alleged altera- 
tions as an issue of fact. They do not report that it is a case calling 
for investigation or further investigation, and recommend proceedings 
to that end, as would have been the course otherwise. 

How any honorable nen, members of this House, men who have 
so often spoken of non-partisanship and arrogated to themselves all 
of that high virtue in the committee, could find and report the issue 
tried in favor of Mr. Dibble, and find the facts on Mr. Smith’s affi- 
davit, using nearly his language, is beyond my comprehension. Let 
others characterize it in view of the case as now developed. I forbear. 

Now, sir, after these reports had come into the House and been 
here some time; yea, on the day before the case was to be called 
up to be heard and disposed of, a memorial was put in and referred 
to the committee, setting up in substance that one Hendricks and 
one Levin bad been examined as witnesses in some criminal trials 
at Charleston, and had contradicted their evidence as given in this 
ease, and asking investigation further on that account. The com- 
mittee took it up and fully considered it, and went over the ground 
again. The memorial only indicated in the most general terms what 
they had testified to. It was said that Mr. Hendricks had been asked 
about a Republican supervisor’s return, as to who wrote in it a line 
about what number of names the Democratic supervisor had kept on 
a poll list, and as to its being in contestant’s handwriting. The tes- 
timony was not given or set out, as in fairness and on every prin- 
ciple of practice it should be, so the committee could judge of its 
weight and importance. 

The memorial stated that Levin testified that his deposition, as 
it appears in the printed testimony of the contestant, has been al- 
tered in several particulars from his testimony as actually given ; and 
generally that there was at the trial further corroborative evidence 
of the alteration of the testimony in this case. It again reiterates 
the charge made before in the same words already cited from his 
original paper. Well, sir, this was the next and final move in the 
long line of dilatory action, after the reports had been on file in this 
House many weeks. 

But the committee went over it with our amiable friend from Ohio 
{Mr. ATHERTON ] who last addressed the House. His attention was 
called tothe fact that the memorial did not specify or give the new evi- 
dence, or the names of the witnesses, except Hendricks and Levin; 
that the evidence should have been stated so we could judge of it 
according to a rule and report which he had himself made in the 
case of Mabson vs. Oates. Again, we examined the record and 
showed him that the testimony of both Hendricks and Levin related 
solely to the Hope Engine-house precinct, and was entirely imma- 
terial any way for reasons already given; that Levin gave his tes- 
timony as one of the indicted on trial, and that it was not stated 
in the memorial as to what he swore to; that the supervisors’ re- 
turn related to the same precinct and was wholly immaterial in 
any event. The committee concluded that there was no occasion 
for any more delay and declined to entertain or favor this new 
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attempt at it. I said to him then whatI have already given ‘n sub. 
stance. 

In order to satisfy myself as to the facts afterward, I got a chance 
to read the evidence given in Charleston, and found Mr. Chisolm had 
testified and shown that what Hendricks had testified to in crogs- 
examination was not true; that all the testimony given there would 
have helped, and not hurt, the case of contestant here. 

There is one other objection to the testimony which I must answer 
even if I trespass longer on the patience of the House, It issaid the 
testimony was not forwarded without unnecessary delay. Another 
technical objection, you see. Now, thatis notso. It was forwarded, 
as it appears from the record, all of it, I believe, before June, 1881, 
except one package of certified copies (exhibits) and the evidence in 
rebuttal. That was of no account and was not relied on by contest- 
ant. Contestee’s evidence was forwarded by the end of September, 

There is another technical objection, (noend to them.) Thedepo 
sitions were sent by express, and not by mail as the statute provides, 
It is well known and has often been held, that the statute referred 
to is only directory. Had the magistrate brought the evidence to 
Washington personally and delivered it to the Clerk that would 
have been equally violative of the statute. The statute says the magis- 
trate shall examine the witness on oath. A literal rendering would 
prevent the party or counsel from doing it in his presence, and the 
use of a clerk or stenographer. 

It has been sooften held that the House isnot bound by the statute, 
as it is a matter within their own exclusive authority, that I shall 
not discuss it. It is enough that the evidence got here, and was not 
interfered with after it was sent by the notary. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. You say the law does not bind this House, 
A matter of fact certainly binds this House, and I stated that this 
man Hogarth made an affidavit that he parted with this testimony 
and had nothing more to do with it afterward, except that he signed 
certificates that were handed in by Mr. Mackey and jurats at the end 
of the depositions, without comparing the depositions with the origi- 
nal stenographic notes. The gentleman from Massachusetts stated 
that he verified those depositions. I say Hogarth swears he did not 
and that he knew nothing about the forwarding of them. 

Mr. RANNEY. The learned gentleman is partly right and greatly 
wrong. There is an ex parte affidavit of Mr. Hogarth, with some 
loose general statements got from him probably without his knowing 
what use was intended to be made of it. It is noticeable for what 
it omits rather than for what it states. He has reference doubtless 
to writing off the transcript and giving it to Smith to copy, and to 
its being brought back for signature of witnesses and his certifica- 
tion. But he has not been got to state about his taking the oath 
of the witnesses to them after the copies were made and affixing 
his jurat, and finally doing them up in a package and properly seal- 
ing and indorsing them and delivering them for transmission to this 
House, They came here thus sealed up and indorsed by him, and 
were opened here in committee by the clerk thereof. Mr. Smith 
swears that he took them to the express office and took a receipt 
for them in Hogarth’s name. I suppose my friend will believe every- 
thing Smith says. 

Mr. MILLER. Every one of them was certified. 

Mr. RANNEY. And Hogarth certified them. That affidavit (Ho- 
garth’s) is remarkable for what it omits of adinitted or patent facts. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I stated what he swore to. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, and owing to this imperfect and ambiguous 
affidavit, manifestly got (but not given) for a purpose, contestant 
had to and did get others from him in order to cure this ambiguity 
and get the facts as they were. You would have every magistrate 
stultify himself, and have us believe that he was willing to do it, and 
had done it. As Mr. Hogarth is willing to give affidavits to Mr. Dib- 
ble voluntarily as he has done once, why has he not during these three 
months got him to compare for him the whole evidence in print with 
his stenographic notes, and give others if needed? 

Mr. Hogarth, to meet and supply what was wanting in his first affi- 
davit, has made the comparison and verifies the evidence as printed. 
So have the witnesses read the evidence and verified it respectively, 
so far as it relates to their testimony. ; 

There is no intimation that Hogarth was false and unwilling to 
give his affidavit of all facts needed. He had done so for both par- 
ties. What do you want more, pray? } 

Mr. DIBBLE. Did not Mr. Dibble ask leave of the committee to 
summon Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Smith? . 

Mr. RANNEY. On the contrary, his application was that the 
committee should do that or whatever they might deem best. They 
concluded what was best to do, and tried the dilatory charge on afli- 
davits. 

The committeee had no authority to summon witnesses, and no case 
was made for an appeal to the House for leave to do so. 

The facts have been found against Mr. Dibble. The report of the 
committee is not conclusive ; it is before the House for revision. But 
do not say that the committee have been derelict in duty. ' 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow the Clerk to read this! 

Dibble will have his full hour, and he 
I am done, 


Mr. RANNEY. No; Mr. 
can have it read then, whatever it is. 











Importance of the Mississippi River and Valley. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The value of the Mississippi River, to be appreciated, 
may be compared with that of a railway system of equal length. 
[here are sixteen thousand miles of navigable streams in this great 
water system of the valley. Their value from a political stand-point, 
as a bond of union between the States, cannot be estimated. But 
trom the commercial stand-point we can reach an estimate approx- 
imately correct. The average cost per mile of the railways of the 
United States with their equipments has been, in round numbers, 
451,000. At that rate per mile the sixteen thousand miles of the Mis- 
sissippi and tributaries would have cost $816,000,000. But these great 
water-ways are in transportation capacity and commercial value 
worth at least six times any railways in existence, or $4,896,000,000, 
a sum nearly equal to the total cost of all the railways constructed 
in the United States dowa to the present time. 

The trunk line of this river system from Saint Louis to the Gulf, 
is 1,352 miles long, at a moderate estimate, worth ten times an ordi- 
nary railway of equal length or $689,520,000. 

What, Mr. Speaker, did the people of the United States pay for 
the construction of these water-ways? Absolutely nothing! They 
are nature’s work, but just as valuable asif constructed by the hand 
of man at an immense cost. Dividing the continent from north to 
south, and located in fertile and productive valleys, they are the 
most comprehensive and valuable commercial highways upon the 
face of the earth—far more valuable transportation property than 
that controlled by any railway syndicate in this or any other coun- 
try. They are the people’s lines of cheap transportation from the 
granary of the nation to the seaboard. What shall we, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, do with this enormous property ? 

L reply, manage on strict business principles, as skillfully if possi- 
ble as Messrs. Gould, Vanderbilt, and Garrett manage their respect- 
ive railway systems. Keep it in such a state of repair that com- 
merce will patronize it, that the people who own it may derive from 
its use in a saving of transportation rates an annual income of at 
least $244,800,000, a sum equal to 5 per cent. of the $4,896,000,000 

uvested for the people by nature in this, one of her greatest and 
vrandest works. 

It would not seem extravagant, therefore, if 1 per cent. of the 
value of these water-ways be spent each year in their repair until 
permanently improved. That would be for the whole 1,352 miles 
between Saint Louis and the Gulf, $6,495,200—almost identically the 
sum asked for by the commission from another stand-point of cal- 
culation, 

It will be seen that the Mississippi River commission, who have 
this subject under investigation, estimate the whole cost of the per- 
manent works of improvement on the trunk line at $33,000,000, this 
amount to be distributed through a period of years. Now let us for 
the sake of contrast see what other countries have done tor their 
rivers. Ihold in my hand a work entitled Improvement of Non- 
lidal Rivers, edited by S. Janicki, L. Jaquet, and Pasqueau, dis- 
tinguished European engineers, in which the question of the best 
method of improving rivers to cheapen transportation is treated with 
ureatability. It states that France for this purpose alone, after the 
German war, which had been so disastrous to her, made an appro- 
priation of $187,000,000. 

lo this must be added the works done by her on her rivers before 
this and since that time. This, Mr. Speaker, is civilization. We 
will do well to display a similar spirit of material development and 
progress, 

Let us also see what the single State of New York has done for the 
cause of water transportation. Being deficient in rivers, she has 
built artificial water-ways—canals to intersect the interior and to 
connect the lakes with the seaboard—at a total cost of upward of 
>0»,000,000 for their construction, enlargement, and repairs. If wise 
ind profitable for a State to construct artificial water-ways—and it 
isadinitted that it was both wise and profitable, emphatically so— 
‘oes it not follow that the General Government will derive still 
greater benefits from simply the improvement of the great natural 
Water-ways of the great and fertile valley. 

VALUE OF THE COMMERCE OF THE VALLEY. 


W hat, Mr. Speaker, is the value of the annual internal commerce 
of this valley intersected by the Mississippi and its numerous nay- 
gable tributaries—a valley which contains near 30,000,000 people ¢ 
tis greater than the foreign commerce of the whole United States, 
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greater than that of Great Britain, greater than that of all Europe, 
and indeed greater than that of all nations combined, The foreign 
trade of the Orient in its palmiest days was trifling in value contrasted 
with that which annually enlivens and enriches the Mississippi Val- 
ley. While the annual commercial reports of our State and Treas- 
ury Departments and those of foreign countries, the publications by 
the advocates of a new merchant marine, and the press have made 
every one familiar with the volume of international exchanges, the 
internal exchanges of the United States have, unheralded, grown 
to proportions so enormous as to eclipse the foreign trade of all seas. 

Let me briefly state from official sources a few facts in support of 
these assertions. The annual foreign trade of the whole world (ex- 
ports and imports combined) was stated in the last official report of 
the State Department to be $14,000,000,000 in value. The total for- 
eign trade of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1880, was in round numbers $1,500,000,000. The internal commerce 
of the United States is never officially reported for the reason that 
the exchanges between our States are free and no tariff regulations 
require an official record. But an estimate of its value has been offi- 
cially given. 

The chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
in his first annual report on internal commerce, published in 1877, 
drew from certain statistical premises the following important con- 
clusion : 


If it were possible to ascertain the value of the commerce between the different 
sections of the country on the ocean and Gulf and on the lakes, rivers, and other 
avenues of transportation we should probably find that the total value of our in 
ternal commerce isat least twenty-five times greater than the value of our foreign 
commerce. 

His reasons for this estimate were, first, that the estimated value 
of the shipping engaged in our foreign trade was but $200,000,000, 
while that of the railways engaged in our internal commerce was 
twenty-three times greater or $4,600,000,000 ; second, that the then 
annual foreign trade of the United States was but $1,121,000,000 
in value, while that of our internal commerce transported by rail- 
ways alone was about sixteen times greater or $18,000,000,000. 

Accepting his estimate as a fair one, and we believe it will bear 
the closest scrutiny and can be confirmed in a variety of ways, it fol- 
lows that the present value of the internal commerce of the whole 
United States is twenty-five times $1,500,000,000, or thirty-seven 
and a half billion dollars, a sum considerably more than double the 
value of the whole world’s foreign trade. 

Now let us draw another conclusion from this estimate. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley States are the granary of the Republic, they also sup- 
ply the chief part of our cotton, pork, and tobacco. In brief they 
furnish, on an average, fully 75 per cent. of these great staple pro- 
ducts. They are underlaid with immense deposits of coal and iron, 
and their furnaces are aglow in hundreds of manufacturing villages. 
The products of their industries are as varied as the wants of man- 
kind. They are dotted with large and active commercial cities and 
towns. It is therefore safe to assert that the value of the annual in- 
ternal commerce of these twenty-one States and Territories is equal 
to half that of the whole United States, or upward of $18,000,000,000. 

We repeat, then, and we invite the most searching criticism of the 
estimate, that the present annual internal commerce of the States 
and Territories tapped by the navigable portions of the Mississippi 
and tributaries is in value greater than the total foreign commerce 
(exports and imports combined) of the whole world. 

Mr. Speaker, how shall this vast commerce be transported ? Shall 
the rates be high and burdensome—a cloud upon our industries—or 
so low as to be an incentive to increased production, and an enlarged 
material development? Shall the rates be regulated by monopolists 
in the interest of a few or by the people in their own interest ? 

The Erie Canal, even when handicapped by tolls, has been able to 
regulate the transportation rates of the New York Central and other 
railways from the West to the Atlantic seaboard. The Mississippi 
and tributaries, which are free to all, stand ready, just as soon as 
they are placed in an adequate state of repair, to perform a similar 
but greater service for the people of the whole interior of this great 
nation. 

The stockholders of a railway corporation would consider their 
agents negligent and incapable if they omitted needed repairs to the 
road-bed and thereby ruined its business and income. The people 
who own the great river-ways take a similar view of any neglect of 
the Mississippi and expect us, their representatives and agents, to 
keep it in good repair. 

THE SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

The question now arises, what will the people gain by the improve- 
ment and adequate use of this outlet tothe sea? We can best appre- 
ciate this point by a contrast with railway transportation. 

During the three years, 1877, 1878, and 13879, the river rate of trans- 
portation from Saint Louis to New Orleans on a bushel of wheat 
ranged from 7.75 cents to 8.75. During the same period the rates by 
rail from Saint Louis to New York ranged from 17.75 to 24.06 cents 
per bushel, The saving in favor of the river route to the seaboard 
at New Orleans, as will be observed from a comparison of these fig- 
ures, ranged all the way from 10 to 15 cents per bushel. The present 
annual production of grain of all kinds in the Mississippi Valley is 
approximately 2,000,000,000 bushels. In a few years from now the 
production will be double and the quantity which can be spared for 
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export alone will be equal to the 2,000,000,000 now produced. Ten 
per cent. saving on that quantity transported to the seaboard would 
be $200,000,000 per annum. 

To further illustrate the remarkable superiority of a good naviga- 
ble river over a railway for the cheap and convenient transportation 
of the bulky freights of an agricultural country, I quote the follow- 
ing from a commercial editorial in the Saint Lows Republican of 
April 8, 1881: 

There are now three barge lines leading grain and package freight for New 
Orleans—the grain for foreign export—and the respective tows will depart Satur- 
day, or as soon as the weather will be favorable. The tows and cargoes of grain 
will be as follows: Steamer Iron Mountain and five barges with 220,000 bushels 
wheat and 50,000 bushels corn; Oakland and six barges with 50,000 bushels wheat, 
200,000 bushels corn, and 25,000 bushels oats; and the Bigley and four barges with 
40,000 bushels wheat and 100,000 bushels corn; making a total shipment for the 
week of 680,000 bushels grain, which, by railway transportation, at 500 bushels to 
the car, would require 1,370 cars, and estimating twenty cars to the train, would 
make up sixty-nine freight trains, and employ about four hundred trainmen. 

The advantages of water transportation are equally apparent when 
we consider the immense deposits of coal underlying the valley States. 
According to Spofford’s American Almanac the estimated coal areas 
of the whole United States are 215,401 square miles, of which 207,466 
square miles, or 96 per cent., are in the nineteen States intersected by 
the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries. 

A very pointed illustration of the superiority of water-ways for 
the transportation of this heavy and bulky freight was given by 
the Cincinnati Commercial about the beginning of the year 187s, 
which I will quote: 

The tow-boat Josh Williams is on her way to New Orleans with a tow of thirty- 


two barges, containing six hundred thousand bushels (seventy-six pounds to the | 


bushel) of coal, exclusive of her own fuel, being the largest tow ever taken to 
New Orleans, or anywhere else in the world. 

Her freight-bill, at three cents per bushel, amounts to $18,000. 

It would take eighteen hundred cars, of three hundred and thirty-three bushels 
to the car, (which is an overload for a car,) to transport this amount of coal. 

At $10 per ton, or $100 _ car, which would be a fair price for the distance by 
rail, the freight-bill would amount to $180,000, or $162,000 more by rail than by river. 

The tow will be taken from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in fourteen or fifteen 
days. 

it would require one hundred trains of eighteen cars to the train to transport 
this one tow of six hundred thousand bushels of coal, and even if it made the usual 
speed of fast freight lines, it would take one whole summer to put it through by 
rail. 

This statement shows the wonderful superiority of the river over rail facilities. 


Remarkable as is this statement, I can add that other shipments of | 


still larger quantity have since been made in one tow, as will be seen 
by the following telegram and answer: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1882. 
Messrs. Woop & Co., Coal Shippers, New Orleans, La. : 

Please telegraph me immediately the largest amount of coal ever brought down 

the Mississippi River by any one tow. 
J. FLOYD KING. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 14, 1882 
To J. FLoyp KinG, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. : 
Six hundred and fifty thousand bushels, equal to 26,000 tons, by tow-boat John 
A. Wood. 3. A. WOOD & BROS. 

Cotton and iron ores are some of the many other bulky products 
of the valley which call for cheap transportation by the improve- 
ment of the water-ways. Who, Mr. Speaker, will be benefited by 
this great work? Not only the producer of the valley but the con- 
sumers of the whole country ; in other words, the people of the whole 
United States. 

VALUES DESTROYED BY OVERFLOWS. 

Che destruction by overflow during the last great flood in the 
Mississippi Valley of crops, buildings, farm improvements, live stock, 
railway property, telegraph lines, depreciation in value of real estate, 
loss of credits, and in other ways cannot be less than $50,000,000. 
sides this the effect upon the public health is most deleterious. 
Shortly following similar inundations in the past have appeared 
yellow-fever plagues and wide-spread malarial diseases. 

I regret that I cannot give an official statement of the pecuniary 
damage caused by overtlows. It would be well for us to provide for 
a statistical report upon thissubject. Tworesolutions to that effect 
are now pending before the Committee on Levees and Improvement 
of the Mississippi. The report would show an aggregate loss of 
property truly astounding, all caused by the overflow of a national 
highway, one over which no power but the Federal Government has 
any legal control. 

FUTURE VALUES IF PROTECTED FROM OVERFLOWS. 

There are upward of 26,000,000 acres of land within the delta of 
the Mississippi, an area as large as the whole State of Ohio and con- 
taining a population of about a million anda half souls. This terri- 
tory, the richest in the known world, is capable of supporting a pop- 
ulation ten times its present number. Two-thirds of this area is the 
most fertile cotton land on the planet and capable of producing on 
an average a bale of cotton to the acre. The other third can be 
made to produce with profit a hogshead of sugar to the acre. Sup- 
posing this vast area was protected from overflow and two-thirds of 
it under cultivation, we would have from these lands an annual 
cotton crop of 11,555,555 bales, worth at present prices $462,222, 
and a sugar product of 5,777,777 hogsheads, worth at present prices 
$462,222,000—upward of $900,000,000 a year. 

The lands themselves would increase in value at least tenfold, 


| 


| North and South 


| mine the very foundations of society and government. 





| 
| 


| safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent destructive 
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From such increase of production and values there would result new 
industries, new and enlarged commerce, and increased revenues to the 
State and General Government. There is probably no other work 
which the United States can constitutionally support that would 
be attended with so large pecuniary returns as the improvement of 
the river and the protection of its delta. The riches of Holland 
accumulated since the construction of her dikes, is ample proof of 
this assertion. In illustration of this point I quote as follows from 
a work on the Mississippi and Tributaries, by Alex. D. Anderson : 


The history of the protection and development of the Netherlands, (low coun. 
tries.) an exact parallel in formation to the alluvial lands of the Mississippi Valley 
proves very clearly that we have not overestimated the importance of the subject. 

The United Kingdom of the Netherlands contains but 12,680 square miles, and 
Holland, two of the eleven subdivisions of the same, but 2.209 
square miles. The whole of the Netherlands are made-land, having been formed 
by protection from the overflow of the Lower Rhine, the Maas, the Scheldt, and 
other rivers, ninety lakes, and the Zuyder Zee. The total cost of their protection 
by dikes, embankments, and other works, was $1,500,000,000. The annual cost 
of guarding, protecting, and repairing is stated to be from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 
Probably that country, in proportion to its population, is the wealthiest nation 
upon the face of the earth. An elaborate review of the same says: ‘* The country 
is everywhere well peopled, and no population in the world exhibits a more upj- 
form appearance of wealth, comfort, and contentment.” 

Holland not only has capital enough for home use but the Dutch of Amsterdam 
are capitalists who have a large surplus to lend for public improvements and large 
enterprises in other nations. Yet all the wealth of this rich and commercially 
powerfal kingdom was accumulated in an alluvial country having an area less 
than one-third that of the alluvial lands along the Lower Mississippi. 

We will profit by their example if we protect our own lands rom overflow— 
lands which are equally productive and far more easily and cheaply protected. 


THE EFFECT OF OVERFLOWS ON SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 


The floods not only sweep away property and values but under- 
Schools are 
suspended, churches unattended, lines of travel and intercommuni- 
cation broken, civil processes cease, courts are closed, mails sus- 
pended, taxes uncollected, in brief, the functions of government are 
paralyzed. The people are driven to the roofs of their houses and 
upon fragments of broken levees, and reduced to starvation, sick- 
ness, and death. Can this great and powerful Government contem- 
plate such a spectacle within its own borders, among its own people, 
without at once adopting methods of relief and supporting those 
methods by every means in its control ? 


THE REMEDY. 


We have next to inquire what is the remedy. In 1879 Congress 
delegated this whole question to a board of skilled engineers, called 
the Mississippi River commission. They were instructed as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River; uae and give 

1 oods ; promote 
and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service ; and when so prepared and 
matured, to submit to the Secretary of War a full and detailed report of their pro 
ceedings and actions, and of such plans, with estimates of the cost thereof, for the 
purposes aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: Provided, That the 
commission shall report in full upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable 
cost of the various plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the 


| outlet system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 


In their first report to Congress, in the spring of 1880, the commis- 


| sion announce their general conclusion or plan for improvement of 


navigation in the following language : 
The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 


| the shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex 


Be- | 


| vent destruction to life and property by overtiow. 


cessive, and to build np new banks and develop new shore-lines, so as to establish 
as far as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages ot 
the river. 

This is substantially an adoption and extension of the jetty system 
already in successful operation at the mouth of the river. To accom- 
plish the other objects enumerated in the organic act they reported 
in favor of levees: 

It is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
They give safety and ease to 


| navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and trade by establishing banks 
| or landing places above the reach of floods, upon which produce can be placed 


| that portion of the alluvial region subject to overflow. 


while awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and other river craft can land in 
times of high water. 

In a restricted sense, as auxiliary to a plan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But in a large! 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but as a protection 
against destructive floods, a levee system is essential; and such system also pro 
motes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. a 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injury 
and destruction by freshets and floods the various common roads and railways oes 
which that service is conducted to and from the river bank, and generally within 
Moreover, the permanent 


| maintenance below Cairoof a connected levee system, asystem of sufficient strengt!! 


| creased trade and commerce in all the products of agricultural industry 1 


to inspire confidence in its efticiency, or the demonstration, by the achieved results 
of an improved river, that overflow need no longer be seriously apprehended, 
would act as a prompt and powerful stimulant in rapidly developing a largely ip 
ndig 
enous to that region, and in those branches of manufacturing enterprise related 


| thereto. 


000, | 


The general plan of improvement adapted to cover each object 
prescribed is, then, a combination of jetties and levees. Actually, 
I may say, a system of levees, for jetties are but levees, built in the 
river. The outlet theory was reviewed by the commission and dis- 
carded in the following language: 

As the system of improvement proposed by the commission is based upon a con- 
servation of the flood waters of the river, and their concentration into one channel 
ofan approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further to con- 
sider a system based upon theories and arguments so diametrically opposed to 1tus 


| the outlet system is thus shown to be. 
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At the opening of the present Congress another report of the com- 
mission was submitted, and came before two committees of the House 
for consideration—the Committee on Levees and Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, and the Committee on Commerce, which has the 
subject of river and harbor improvement under its control. It was 
promptly shown before these committees by testimony of members of 
the commission and others that for both the protection of these val- 
Jey States from the overflow and for the improvement of the river. 
to give ease and safety to commerce and also protect and promote 
the postal service, levees are essential. Let us briefly review the 
testimony on this point; and first, that before the Committee on 
Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi. Captain Eads, of the 
commission, said : 

[ believe that this will be the result of the works of improvement projected by 
the Mississippi commission ; that a beneficial condition of affairs for navigation 
and for agriculture will result so much quicker to the country if we close these 
gaps in the levees and get all of the force of the river to help this good work. I 
do not think that $2,000,000 can be better employed than in having these gaps 
closed. That work can be done without any interference whatever with the work 
of the commission. If Congress will authorize the closure of them by the Secre- 
tary of War he can have the work contracted for, and it can go on without in- 
terrupting at allany of those works of improvement which the commission have 
recommended, and it will bring the deep channel so much the quicker. 

Major Harrod, of the commission, in reply to interrogatories, tes- 
titied as follows: 

Mr. Harrop. The conclusion, I believe, from the observations made in Europe 
covering the last two hundred years, is that the progress of clearing and occupy- 
ing the adjoining country does deteriorate rivers in perhaps three ways: by making 
floods more rapid and excessive and disturbing ; by decreasing the low-water dis- 


charge; and by filling up the river bed, owing to the greater quantity of sand and 
gravel carried down. 


Mr. Jones. And the only way such influences can be counteracted onthe Mis- | 


sissippi, in your judgment, is by building levees—the only salvation for that coun- 
try is to hold the water between banks and force it to scour a way for itself down 
tothe ocean : 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. 


He also quoted from a report on levees and outlets by a sub-com- 
mittee of the commission, which sub-committee was composed of 
Messrs Harrod and Suter: 


We beg leave to submit the following conclusions : 

1. That bayous and overflows afford no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
duce changes of regimen detrimental to navigation, and cause destructive floods. 

That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
vent destructive floods by the establishment of a regimen, and the elimination of 
varying and abnormal local conditions. 

Lhat the conservation of flood waters by artificial embankments is becoming 
of greater importance every year, both in preserving navigation and in prevent- 
ing destructive floods from the recession of the banks to lower levels, and has 
ay, in many parts of the river, become essential. 

i. That the act under which we serve contemplates the preparation by this 
commission of a complete plan for the regulation of the river and its banks. Any 
such plan must include the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river banks as are consistent with the principles controlling the works 
already recommended by us. The present provision for such maintenance, by 
the States and riparian owners, is inadequate and hazardous. 








al 


He further testified before the committee as follows: 


Mr. Kine. I see reference made in this report te low-water navigation in the 
river, which is spoken of, seemingly, as the main subject to be attended to. In 
the law appointing the commission I find this provision: ‘‘ It shall be the duty of 
said commission to take into consideration and mature such plan or plans and esti- 
mates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the 
banks of the Mississippi River, improve and give safety and ease to the navigation 
thereof, prevent destructive eos, promote and facilitate trade, commerce, and 
the postal serviee.”” Was your attention drawn specially to low-water navigation 
by anything in the law ? 

Mr. Harrop, No, sir; and we have always intended our plans to be what we 
call high-water plans. We expect, in narrowing the channel, to continue our 
work until the contraction shall have extended to high-water mark. We consider 
that no low-water plan could have any effect in attaining a number of the objects 
that are mentioned in the organic act, and we have regarded our plans as high- 
water ones 





Mr. Kanc. You were at one time chief of engineers of the Louisiana State board 

{engineers on levees ? 

Mr. HArrop. Yes, sir; for some years. 

Mr. Kine. In the course of your study of the general subject of levees, have you 
erved any necessity for levees as a means of giving safety and ease to naviga- 
i during seasons of flood ? 

Mr. Hakrop, Yes, sir; that subject has been presented to us. Levees do give 

such ease and safety, but probably the extremest cases are presented by this re- 

cent flood. Iam informed that almost all the light-houses upon the river are 
swept away. Iam also informed that the Memphis Anchor Line of boats (a very 
large line, as some of you gentlemen know) were withdrawn from the trade two or 
three weeks ago, because they could not make their landings, and the majority of 
the railroads that extend from the river westward are under water. There are 
one or two, I think, in the Saint Francis bottom. The road from Arkansas City 

West is under water and stopped running some time ago; the road from Vicks- 
burgh west is about four feet under water. The Baton Rouge road. a local road, 

has ceased running, and I have very little doubt from the news in the papers this 

morning of the breaking of the La Fourche and Point Coupé crevasses that Mor- 
gan's Louisiana and Texas Road, which is a Pacific road, will go under water. 


Particular attention is éalled to this last quotation as showing the 
necessity for levees for high-water navigation. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock, of the commission, answered as fol- 


) 
iOWS: 


Mr. JONES. Therefore the only permanent relief, you think, is to be obtained by 
contning the waters, and so cutting a channel! down to the sea which will afford 
a sufhcient outlet for the water? All other reliefs would be temporary, and would 
be like doc toring the symptoms instead of attacking the disease, wouldn't they ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. If you are speaking of overflows, I think the 
only permanent relief is to make big levees. 

Mr. JoNEs. So as to confine the water and compel it to cut itself a channel out 
to the ocean instead of spreading over the country ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. Yes. 

. ® 


* * * 








Mr. Moore. In connection with your jetty or levee plan would or would not 
two or three outlets wisely located to take off the surplus water tend to improve 
the navigation ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. No, sir; I do not think you can ever improve the 
navigation in that way. 


Professor Mitchell, of the commission, said : 


I am just fresh from a little study of the Delaware, which is a minute stream 
compared with the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger 
river. Some portions of the Delaware have been leveed for a hundred years, and, 
as faras I can observe, the response of the river to the process proposed by the 
Mississippi River commission has been prompt and satisfactory, and excellent re- 
sults have come from a systematic procedure upon substantially the principles 
and the method proposed by the commission. The stream has been leveed, then 
it has had its shores occupied by wharves and other structures, and the bottom 
has given way just about so fast. The Delaware is a stream which is subject to 
floods. I have not the figures to show the size or extent of those floods, but, so 
far as I know, they have not increased. The bottom has given way about as 
rapidly as the shores have been raised, so that the stream is in as good condition 
now as it ever was in respect to floods, and in a great deal better condition as to 
navigation, having twelve or fifteen feet more water. 

Mr. DarRaLL. What kind of material has been used in the construction of the 
levees on the Delaware ? 

4 MITCHELL. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 
earth. 


Captain Leathers, an experienced navigator on the Mississippi, 
said : 

Mr. Kina. Do crevasses injure navigation ? 

Mr. LEATHERS. They are a great injury to it. 

Mr. KinG. Have you ever been drawn into a crevasse ? 

Mr. Leatuers. Partially, but not altogether. 

Mr. Kine. Did you ever know of any steamboat being drawn into a crevasse ? 

Mr. LEATHERS. Yes; the Katie was drawn in at Bonnet Carré in 1874. 

©. + * ” 7 * . 

Mr. Kine. I want to know the effects of a crevasse in that portion of the river 
which is generally so shallow as to excite your observation. 

Mr. LEATHERS. Let me answer your question by the report of the engineers who 
were stationed at Vicksburgh in 1844. They were down there surveying and taking 
the drift and current of the river. There was a break of the levee at Point Look 
out, another just below Providence, and a tremendous break in the levee at Harris's. 
When the levee at Point Lookout broke, the impression was that we would have 
a big fall of water, which would relieve the planters below. The water did fall 
instantly; it fell about six inches at Vicksburgh, but it gained that back. When 
this crevasse broke, the current at Vicksburgh was upward of six miles an hour. 
It broke at Duckport, at Goodrich's, at Young's Point, at New Carthage, Point 
Pleasant; in fact, it broke all along, and the river kept getting up. The river was 
sluggish, and kept growing more sluggish. The waters were then from the Mis- 
sissippi Hills to the Mason Hills, and steamboat men hardly knew (except from 
the timber) where the lands were, in a great many instances. 

Mr. Kine. That endangered navigation ? 

Mr. LEATHERS. It endangered navigation. Atthose times, as a matter of course 
there is the most deposit at the bottom. If the water could be kept within its 
banks there would te no trouble about navigation. You may find one or two 
places below Cairo where the river may want to divide in time of low water; and 
it will be a mere bagatelle then to make a brash-dam to concentrate it into one, 
os whenever the river is united together there is no scarcity of water below 

Jairo. 


Captain Duble, a steamboat captain upon the Mississippi River, 
said in reply: 


Mr. Kina. You have been navigating the Mississippi River for a great many 
years ? 

Mr. Dubie. Yes; a great many years. 

Mr. Kine. Did you ever notice the effect upon navigation produced by crevasses 
at flood time? Did you ever hear of boats being drawn into crevasses / 

Mr. DuBLE. Yes. 


The testimony of these experienced navigators of the Mississippi 
proves that the navigation of the river at flood season is dangerous. 
It can be improved materially only by a regular system of levees. 

In the testimony taken before the Committee on Commerce Gen- 
eral Gilmore, president of the commission, said : 


The volume of flow, and therefore the velocity and the scouring power in the 
bed of the stream, are all increased by levees during periods of overtlow. More 
over levees are, upon a very large portion of the Mississippi River, absolutely 
necessary to prevent widespread destruction to life and property by overflow, and 
any one who has witnessed the sublime spectacle of such a flood as now prevails 
throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi, submerging the banks to adepth 
of many feet and spreading out over the entire alluvial section to widths varying 
from forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system of 
carefully maintained levees is required to make navigation reasonably safe and 
easy and to render the carrying on of trade, commerce, and the postal service 
— in the sense of ordinary economic feasibility. I believe the fallacy that 
evees will cause a permanent raising of the flood surface has been abandoned by 
all who formerly entertained it. 

* * * - * * 7. 

Mr. Gipson. Are the parts of your plan, namely, the improvement of the reaches 
and the re-establishment of the banks by levees, so closely connected as to be in- 
dependent, the one operating in low water the other operating in high water, and 
both contributing to channel improvement ! 

General GILMORE. Certainly. 


Mr. Gisson. Both essential, therefore, to the general scheme which you have 
explained to the committee ? 


General GILMORE, Exactly ; but in my judgment levees built specially for chan 
nel improvement might be better located than they generally are. You cut across 
necks and points of land in building a levee to prevent overtlow, whereas if you 
were building it merely for the purpose of improving the channel you would fol- 
low the bends. But even as they are located, the levees are an essential part of 
the system of improvement that we have projected. 

General Humphreys, of the Army Engineers, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the Mississippi as one of the authors of 
that great work entitled Humphreys and Abbot’s Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi, testified with great emphasis, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. TOwNsEND, of Ohio, in the chair.) Please ask Generat 
Humphreys first, whether a system of levees is absolutely necessary for the im- 


provement of the navigation, without regard to the prevention of overtiows? 
Mr. McLank. Very well; I will ask him to state whether in his opinion a sys- 
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tem of levees, with or without outlets, is not indispensable for the improvement 
of the river from the mouth of the Ohio down ? 
General HUMPHREYS. Yes, sir; certainly. 
7 . * * 





* * > 


Mr. ReaGan. In determining, as you did, the necessity of extending the levees 
from the mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the re nie? did you consider 
whether it was practicable or possible to retain the floods of the Mississippi River 
within those levees! 

General Humpureys. Yes; that was the question. The object of constructing 
levees and raising them to certain heights was to confine the river within them, 
otherwise it would be a useless expenditure of money. The great object of making 
these measurements was to determine the question how high the river would rise 
if all the water were kept within its channel, and the observations were made 
because no one had any means of answering that question before. 

Mr. Horr. And did you conclude that it could be done ? 

General HuMPpHREYs. Yes, sir. 

In a speech delivered in the House in June, 1878, Hon. E. W. 
ROBERTSON introduced testimony to the same effect, as follows: 


As regards the effect of closing the outlets and repairing the levees, I desire to 
read the opinions of two steamboat captains of many years’ experience and prac- 
tical observation on the Mississippi. No more reliable or competent authorities 
can be cited on this subject. Captain Leathers, in a letter addressed to me a few 
weeks ago, says: ‘* I came on the river in 1836. The river was very low that year. 
The average depth of water on the shoalest bars from the mouth of the Ohio to 
the mouth of the Arkansas, a distance of about four hundred and fifty miles, was 
about four feet. From mouth of Arkansas to mouth of Yazoo, about two hundred 
and twenty-five miles, there was about five feet. From that to the mouth of Red 
River, about the same distance, the average depth on the shoaled bars was seven 
feet. Below Red River levees had been built, ldo not know how long, but thence 
to the Gulf there was _— water. 

* Then levees began to be built above Red River in the parishes of Concordia 
Tensas, Madison, and Carroll, the result of which was that in 1857, a period of 
twenty-one years, while the river was twenty inches lower in its banks there was 
not less than eight and a half feet of water on the shoalest bars in the formerly 
unleveed district between the Red and Arkatisas Rivers, showing an increased 
depth of four feet scoured out by the current created by concentration of the 
water. 

“Tam convinced from my observations that if the levees were rebuilt and kept 
up on the low lands, the concentration of volume, and consequent accelerated cur- 
rent, would soon wash out a channel large and deep enough for any purposes of 
commercial navigation. I am thoronghly satistied that in the last ten years the 
frequent breaks in the levees and crevasses, dispersing the waters over the coun- 
try and diminishing the current, have caused the river to begin to shoalagain. It 
always shoals near these breaks, evidently in consequence of the slackened cur- 
rent and natural deposit of sediment on the bottom which follows. 

‘lam confident that the only way of deepening the channel and getting reliable 
navigation is to concentrate the current, and if the great river accommodates itself 
by scouring out the bottom, there will be no necessity for higher barriers at the 
top, and the levees will become more solid and reliable because relieved in a meas- 
ure from the great pressure to which they are subjected.” 


The other authority, Captain Aiken, who is president of the New Orleans and | 


Red River Transportation Company, says in a recent communication to me as fol 
lows: 

‘Red River, from Shreveport, Louisiana, to its mouth, distance about five hun- 
dred miles, was, previous to the building of levees along its banks, a shoal stream, 
having a rise ian fall of from eight to twelve feet, overflowing its banks during 
every high water and inundating the country for miles on either side. As the 
country became settled, the planters built levees to protect their lands from the an- 
nual overflows. At about the year 1860 these levees, from Loggy Bayou to Alexan 
dria, distance two hundred and twenty miles, had become connected and continu- 
ous, presenting an unbroken line on each bank. _It was soon found that the concen- 
tration of the water and increased current caused by the levees was washing out and 
loweving the bed of the river, and the effect has been so great that along this section 








of the river the rise and fall 1s now as much as twenty-five to thirty feet, and the | 


lands have not been inundated for years. There are levees standing to-day four 
teet high above their base, thatthe highest floods have not touched for years. Since 
the war the levees have been extended above Loggy Bayou to Robinson's, distance 
about twelve miles, and the same deepening or lowering of the river bed has been 
the result. 

* From Robinson's to Shreveport, distance about ninety miles, there are outlets 
on either side ; the levees are not continuous and connected as they were below ; the 
lands still overtiow and the river is gradually shoaling. Below Alexandria the 
river is inabout the same condition as when first navigated by steamboats, namely, 
no perfect system of levees, no lowering of its bed; open outlets and annual 
overtiows. 

** Red River runs its entire course below Shreveport through alluvial soil similar 
in all respects to that of the Mississippi. There can be no disputing the facts as 
to the Red River levees having lowered the river bed and deepened the channelas 
above described. 
the truth of this statement, and as the Mississippi and Red Rivers are similar in 
all respects, except as to the volume of their waters, it seems reasonable to expect 
that a perfect system of levees on the Mississippi would deepen that river and im- 
prove its navigation. In fact, it is known to old Mississippi steamboat men that 
the permanent depth of water on the shoalest bars had been increased by several 
feet along the sections of that river that had been leveed, and that since the break- 
ing of the levees this deepening process has ceased. It is also known to them that 
bars form opposite and the river shoals below any permanent break or crevasse in 
a levee 

* As to the effect of jetties on river bars we state that Spaggy Point bar, on Red 
River, seventy-tive miles above its mouth, and Alexandria bar, three miles below 
the town of that name, had always, until recently, been almost impassable ob 
structions to boats in low water, seldom in these seasons having depths over them 
ot more than fifteen to twenty-four inches. During the low water seasons of 1876 
the New Orleans and Red River Transportation Company placed jetties made of 


willow mattresses on Suaggy, and in less than fifty hours the depth of channel had | 


increased from twenty inches to five and a half feet. After the high water of the 
following year had subsided, the jetties were found intact and the channel so deep 
and well detined that not a single boat had a moment's detention at that place 
throughout the entire season, (fall of 1877,) which was one of unusual low water. 
During the fall of 1877 this same company placed jetties on Alexandria bar when 
there was but sixteen inches water and boats had after putting off all cargo found 
it impossible to pull over. The channel immediately deepened, and although the 
river continued to fall for several weeks afterward there was at no time through- 
out the season less than four and a half to tive feet water. Freight charges by the 
boats were lowered one-third at once in consequence of this improvement.” 


. ° | 

But stronger than all the above indorsements of levees is the recent 
minority report of Captain Eads who thought the last report of the | 
commissioner was not sufticiently emphatic on this point, and who | 


wished to add to what he himself had previously said in their favor. 
I quote as follows from his clear and convincing statement : 


My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low- 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that report with the degree 


There are thousands of people living on its banks to testify to | 





| current can carry it no farther. 
| these outlets, known as ‘‘ The Jump,” occurred about forty years ago. 


| closing up. 


| away 
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of emphasis which I then desired, and I am unwilling to commit myself now to any 
expression in the present report, which, in the slightest degree, tends to throw a 
doubt upon the necesity of, or to justify any further delay in the closing of these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force the abso. 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 

From quotations hereinafter made from the previous report of the commission 
it will be seen that it relies upon the Seeman volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 
through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of sedimentary matters in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur. 
face is raised from year to year. 

Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the pres. 
ent gaps in the levees has been to raise the flood-line of the river many inches 
above any heights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which 
they exist most numerously, between Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. 
Within this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumer- 
able crevasses, aggregating, in 1875, a length of about one hundred miles, and 
throughout this part of the river the deposits have raised its bed 80 much as to 

eatly injure navigation, and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never 

efore attained. 

This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my dissenting from 
the report of the commission, I trust that I will be — for explaining at 
some length the general principles underlying the plan of improvement recom. 
mended by the commission, and the relation which the levees have to that plan. 
It should be borne in mind that this plan is only applicable to the rectification of 
a sediment-bearing river, and not to rivers flowing satin h rocky beds, and whose 
waters are clear. It should be especially noted, also, that this plan, when fully 
executed, will render the further use of levees almost, if not entirely, unneces- 
oy A more ready understanding of the principles upon which it is based wil] 
be had by first brietly describing the formation of the lower or main alluvial basi, 
of the river. 

This basin extends from Commerce, Missouri, (a few miles above the mouth 
ot the Ohio,) to the Gulf of Mexico, and has an average width of about sixty 
miles. Its length is about six hundred miles ina direct line, and it contains about 
thirty-four thousand square miles, or an area equal to that of the State of Indiana. 
At the upper end of the basin a spur of the Ozark Mountains has been cut through 
by the river at the town of Commerce, and through this, over a rocky bot- 
tom, six or eight miles in length, the Mississippi now flows. Forty miles ‘above 
Cairo, on the Ohio River, the same spur has been cut through by that tributary. 
Throughout this entire basin, bounded by highlands on each side, we have every 
reason to believe that an estuary of the Gulf of Mexico once existed similar to 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence ; or to the Rio de la Plata, which is now being filled 
and built up by the inmense mass of deposits annually poured into it by the Pa 
ranaand Paraguarivers. The floods ofthe Mississippi River, being highly charged 
with sedimentary matter, have filled this ancient and extensive estuary with 
alluvial deposits to the height of about three hundred feet above the sea at the 
upper end of the basin. The surface of the land thus made by the river has a 
comparatively regular descent from the upper end of the basin to the Gulf, being 
at Gaines’s Landing, midway to the Gulf, about one hundred and forty feet above 
the sea. Through these deposits the river winds its tortuous course in a channel 
about one thousand one hundred and fifty miles long. 

Experience and observation prove most conclusively that the quantity of solid 
matter which the water of the river is able to hold in suspension is strictly regu 
lated by the velocity of the current. Therefore, during the natural process of this 
land formation, whenever the flood waters escaped over the banks of the channel, 
the loss of current in the water thus escaping caused the sandy or heavier por 
tions of the solid matter held in suspension in it to settle almost immediately on 
the submerged banks; while the argillaceous and lighter portions, which take 
longer to settle, were carried back by the feebler current to the swamps or lower 
lands, on which they were deposited over a much more extensive area. These 
lighter matters now constitute the blue and other colored clay strata which are 
found in all parts and at all depths of the basin. The riverbanks were thus kept 
coustantly higher than the lands more distant from the stream. Before any levees 
were built on them they were usually from ten to fifteen feet higher than the lands 
one or twothousand yards distant from the river. 

The size of the flowing volume of any river constitutes, as will be seen hereafter 
a very important element in determining the velocity of its current, and as the loss 
of volume over the natural banks has the effect of producing amore sluggish cur- 
rent in the main channel, a deposition of sediment resulted wherever this loss 
occurred. 

In this manner the bed of the stream, during each successive flood, was built up 
higher and higher, while the water escaping over the banks built them up alse 
Thus the river and its banks were both gradually elevated above the neighboring 
lands until some important breach occurred in one or the other bank, and cause 
the river to seek a new channel through or over the lower lands. Illustrations of 
this process are frequently occurring at this time in the lower part of the basin. 
Sixty miles above the mouth of the river its flood surface is now seven or eight 
feet higher than the mean level of the Gulf, and through this sixty miles it flows 
to the sea between narrow banks that have been elevated by repeated overflows 
above the sea-level. From time to time the river has broken through these nar 
row embankments and found a steeper and shorter route to the salt water. 

Through such new route its heavily-laden waters bear immense quantities of 
sediment, which is deposited inthe Gulf at the mouth of the outlet, because the 
About thiry-five miles above the mouth a hes 

t bas 
already formed over a hundred square miles of territory upon which rice planta 
tions exist, and on which trees are growing larger than aman’s body. From 
six thousand acres of this land, purchased from the State of Louisiana, were ob 
tained nearly all of the willows used in the construction of the jetties. The grad. 
ual enlargement of this sub-delta has so lengthened the outlet and flattened the 
surface slope of its branching channels that the current from the river through 
them, even in flood time, is now too sluggish to carry the heavy sedimentary mat 
ters of the main river by that route to the sea, and ees this outlet is gradually 
When it first occurred the water in it was one hundred feet deep; 
now it is scarcely four or five. 

During this land-building process of the river outlets were doubtless formed, 
from time to time, throughout the entire six hundred miles of the basin, in a sim! 
lar manner to the one described at ‘‘The Jump.” Occasionally the conditions 
were such as to cause the entire stream to forsake its old channel, and in this way 
it was enabled to distribute its deposits throughout the whole width of the basin 
trom blutf to bluff. Cut-offs and crevasses facilitated this distribution, and the 


| elevation of the bed and the banks of the stream gave it the ability to maintain a 


sutlicient height above the adjacent lands to send its earthy matters many miles 
from its channel, while the unstable character of its banks enables it to 
change its location from time to time, and thus to cover every part of the basin 
with its deposits. ae 
Levees stop this land-building precers, because they restrain the floods within the 
detined channel of the river, and so long as they are intact it is impossible for the 
banks or the bed of the river to be built up to greater heights by the natural Lota 
cess just described. It is an error completely, and often disproved, but sti 
repeatedly advanced by misinformed persons, that rivers confined between levees 
have a tendency to have their beds elevated, and, as a consequence, to need a 
corresponding elevation of the levees. ‘The Po and the Rhine and other rivers . 
Europe ay ven oy J disprove such assertions. Their channels have been deepen 
and their floods lowered as a consequence of perfect levees, and this it will be 
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resently seen, is an inevitable result of the laws which control the phenomena of 
sedimentary streams, wherever they flow in channels made through their own 


deposits. 


The methods by which the desired results are to be accomplished 
have, then, been fully investigated bythe commission. Even before 
the creation of that honorable and distinguished body of men, re- 
»nowned for their learning and fidelity to all the highest principles 
whieh govern mankind, the genius of Eads discovered and mastered 
the laws governing that great stream when he solved the problem of 
viving a deep-water channel to the sea by ae at its mouth. 

Phe testimony which we have above cited establishes conclusively 
two points, namely, that levees are absolutely requisite for the pro- 
tection of this vast section of country from destructive floods and are 
at the same time essential to the improvement of navigation. 

fhe organic act is explicit in its instructions to the commission, 
and the commission are explicit in their report as to the necessity of 
levees to accomplish each of these objects. Nevertheless, the gaps 
in the levees have not been closed, and a new and terrible flood has 
been permitted to sweep through these openings, carrying destruc- 
tion and death in its path. Why this fearful blunder which, in its 
results, isequivalent to acrime? Who isresponsible forit? Ireply, 
hasty and unwise legislation a year ago in adding a proviso to the 
appropriation for the Mississippi prohibiting its use for purposes of 
protection. 7 : ; 

It was then thought by the friends of river improvement that the 
proviso would be differently construed by the commission; but in 
this they were mistaken, as may be seen from the testimony of General 
Gilmore, president of the commission, before the Committee on Com- 
merce. I quote as follows: 


Mr. McLANE. Please explain to the committee in what respect the language of 
the appropriation bill of last year embarrassed or restrained the commission in 
the improvement of the levees. 

General GILMORE. It did pot embarrass me; but it embarrassed enough members 
of the commission to render it nugatory. 

Mr. McLANE. 1t was not supposed or intended that that phraseology would em- 
barrass the commission at all in the improvement of the river. The object was to 
exclude the construction of levees that had no connection with the improvement 
of the river. There was some opposition in Congress and in the committee to a 

eme of levee improvement independent of the improvement of the navigation, 
it this language was nol intended to embarrass you in constructing levees that 
« incident to the improvement of the navigation. 

Mr. Ginson. The language of thelawis, ‘‘ No portion of the appropriation hereby 

de shall beexpended for building levees, unless it be for channel improvement.” 

General GILMORE. The members of the commission were not in entire accord in 
‘ic interpretation that they es upon that phraseology. 

Mr. McLane. I understand very well that the law confines you to such improve- 
ent of levees as is incident to the improvement of the navigation of the river, 
ud if there was any difficulty on that point in the way of the commission it ought 
to be Ve woved, 

General GILMORE. Well, there was just enough difficulty put in our way by that 
plraseology to influence a majority of the members of the commission and render 
them unwilling to touch the levee question with that phraseology in the law. In 
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t they were not very much in tavor of levees anyhow, and they telt embar- | 


rassed by that provision. That is all. 
Mr. McLANE. When I asked you a little while ago if the recent developments 
ould modify or change your estimates of the amount of money that wouid be re- 
iied for the improvement of the levees, you replied that it might do so to the 


extent of fully one-half. Now, looking at these present floods and their effect upon 
} 


the levees, please state whether the entire improvement of the river is not liable | 


 moditied by such oceurrences—in other words, whether not only must the | 


mount of money that is to be expended this year be increased but whether these 
tloods have not developed a necessity for further improvement of the levees in 
connection with the improvement of the navigation! 
General GILMORE. I certainly think so. 

Mr. McLane. I am asking these questions for my own enlightenment. I am of 








that opinion myself, and I do not think there ought to be any restraint put on the | 


commission as to the expenditure of money on levees. I never did think so, and 
| think so still less to-day, and I want your opinion fully on that point. 
x * * * * * 


* 

Mr. TOWNSEND, (in the chair.) I understand that this improvement in the levees 
s ouly incidental to the improvement of the navigation of the river. 

General GILMORE. The appropriation bill, if you recollect, rather restricted the 
use of the money. 

Mr. Horr. Yes; some of our people are afraid that if you make a levee you will 
benefit somebody. 


rhe result of this bad legislation was the inundation of the whole 
(lelta, an area greater than the State of Ohio, the destruction of life 
and health, the obliteration of post-roads and telegraph lines, the 
destruction of railroads, the drowning of live-stock, the sweeping 
away of buildings, fences, and farm improvements, the destruction 
ot both stored and prospective crops, an interruption and destruction 
of commerce, a loss of credits, an interruption of courts, a barrier to 
the collection of taxes; in brief, a suspension of the functions of goy- 
ernment, both local and national, the pecuniary loss of all which can- 
not be less than $50,000,000. And yet, Mr. Speaker, in face of this 
array of facts known the world over, it is proposed to repeat the fool- 
ish and, I may justly add, barbarous legislation by another restrictive 
proviso tacked on to the appropriation bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I enter a most emphatic protest against such injus- 
tice, such neglect of the fundamental objects of government; yes, 
such inhuman legislation. 

The hands of the States are tied, as you are well aware. They 
cannot under the terms of the Federal Constitution enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation among themselves. And without 
this power and co-operation Louisiana cannot protect itself from the 
loods sweeping down from Arkansas; Arkansas cannot protect itself 
irom the floods of Southeast Missouri; Louisiana west of the river 
Cannot protect itself from the floods of the State of Mississippi, and 





Mississippi cannot protect itself from the waters from Western Ten- 
nessee. Nor can the States exercise admiralty or maritime jurisdic- 
tion over the great river. The Federal Government says, “Keep 
hands off; this is a national highway, a Government postal route, a 
line of interstate commerce.” The States cannot dam or bridge it, 
divert its course, destroy its channel, or meddle with its navigation. 
But there is one thing the advocates of provisos say we can do: wel- 
come the destructive floods from the many States north, east, and 
west to our farms, homes, and firesides, and continue at the same 
time the prompt payment of Federal taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, we of the lower valley are tired of such trifling, such 
disregard of the material and vital interest of several great States. 
We have ourselves spent upward of $100,000,000 in building 2,200 miles 
of levees to protect us from the overflows and ravages of a national 
river. We might spend the same sum again, but it would not pro 
tect us without concert of action between the seven States inter- 
ested—a uniform plan, a uniform law, and one jurisdiction. All this 
the Federal Constitution and laws deny ns. 

Of the total mileage of levees, about two hundred miles are broken. 
Some of these gaps are at the intersection of State lines. Their repair 
is clearly an interstate matter. Congress is given by the Constitution 
power to legislate on the subject of interstate commerce, to build and 
protect post-roads, to provide for the common defense and general 
welfare. It is, then, in the power of Congress, as well as its duty, 
to protect our citizens dwelling in the vast section of country bor- 
dered by the banks of the river from overflow. 

On this point I will quote from the statesmanlike and patriotic 
words of the President in bis special message under date of April 17, 
1882: 

The subject is one of such importance that I deem it proper to recommend early 
and favorable consideration of the recommendations of the commission. Having 
vossession of, and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 
its navigation and protecting the people of the valley from floods, bas for years 
caused surveys of the river to be made, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge 
of the laws that control it, and of its phenomena. By act approved June 28, 18:9 
the Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Sec 
tion 4 of the act provides that “ it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correet, perma 
nently locate, and deepen the channel, and protect the banks of the Mississippi 
River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent de 
structive floods ; promoteand facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service 

The constitutionality of alaw making ys sr in aid of these objects can 
not be questioned. While the report of the commission submitted and the plans 
proposed for the river's improvement seem justified as well on scientific principles 
as by experience and the approval of the people most interested, I desire to leave 
it to the judgment of Congress to decide upon the best plan for the permanent 
and complete improvement of the navigation of the river and for the protection of 
the valley. 

The immense losses and widespread suffering of the people dwelling near the 
river induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only making an appro 
priation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as recom 
mended by the commission, but that Congress should inaugurate measures for the 

yermanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the valley 

t may be that such a system of improvement would as it progressed require the 
appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an expenditure 
extending as it must over several years, cannot be regarded as extravagant in view 
of the immense interest involved. The safe and convenient navigation of the 
Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, but to the North- 
west, with its immense harvests, needing cheap transportation to the sea, and to 
the inhabitants of the river valley, whose lives and property depend upon the 


proper construction of the safeguards which protect them from the floods, it is of 


vital importance that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for improvement 
should be put into operation with as little delay as possible. The cotton product 
of the region subject to the devastating floods is a source of wealth to the nation 
and of great importance to keeping the balances of trade in our favor 

It may not be inopportuve to mention that this Government has nee’ and 


| collected some seventy millions of dollars by a tax on cotton, in the production ot 





which the population of the Lower Mississippi is largely engaged, and it does not 
seem inequitable to return a portion of this tax to those who contributed it, par 
ticularly as such an action will also result in an important gain to the country at 
large, and especially so to the great and rich States of the Northwest and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

These floods are more terrible than invading armies. They cannot 
be resisted by the States. They overflow cities and villages; they 
spread over a territory greater in extent than the New England 
States; their searching waters penetrate the remotest parts, carry- 
ing destruction to human industry, death to every form of domestic 
lite, and desolation into every home. 

We therefore ask, and in justice to ourselves demand, that the Gen 
eral Government give us this protection to which we feel we are in 
every way justly and lawfully entitled. 

After a careful study of all the reports, and all the observations 
and testimony on the subject of non-tidal rivers, the conclusion is 
reached that a marked distinction is to be made between a cleat 
water stream and a stream bearing sediment or sand in its current 
When in the former outlets may be successfully made, as in the case 
of clear-water canals, to take ott the floods, the latter fills up below 


an outlet by dropping its sediment in the channel in consequence of 


the lessening of the current, and thereby practically builds up bars 
or dams for great distances across the entire bed of the stream. Thus 
the navigation of the river is destroyed, and the flood wave on 
reaching these river-made dams mount up above the banks and over- 
flow the country. 

This, Mr. Speaker, of itself proves the necessity of levees for the 
improvement of the navigation and the prevention of desolating 
overflows. Here we find the sister interests of agriculture and com- 
merce side by side, hand in hand; the measures proposed for the 
promotion of one protect the other. Happy union! Itonly remains 
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for the wisdom and patriotism of Congress to act, that from every 
hamlet, every cottage in this vast and now grief-stricken section may 
come the pwans of a joyous people made prosperous and contented 
by the shielding hand of a great and muniticent mother Government. 





APPENDIX A. 
{Minority report of Mississippi River commission, by James B. Eads, April, 1882.) 
WasHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1882. 


Sir: I feel compelled to withhold my signature from the last annual report of 
the Mississippi River commission, as I differ with the views expressed therein on 
the following important points: 

LEVEES. 

In the report the following paragraph occurs : 

It is considered by all that levees, by confining the flood waters of the river 
within a comparatively restricted space, do tend in some degree to increase the 
scouring and deepening power of the current. But the extent and potency of their 
influence in the improvement of the low-water channel, in respect to which, for the 
purpose of navigation merely, improvement is most needed, and their value for that 
purpose, as compared with other methods of improvement, and as compared with 
their cost, are regarded as subjects requiring further observation and study, and 
the accumulation of further and more comprehensive data, before final conclusions 
can be reached concerning them.” 

The effect of this paragraph is to weaken the recommendation made by the com- 
mission in its report of February, 1880, with regard to the importance of closing 
the gaps in the levees. The report of 1880 states that— 

“The views of the several members, however, are not in entire accord with 
respect to the degree of importance which should be attached to the concentra- 
tion of tlood waters by levees as a factor in the plan of improvement of low-water 
navigation which has received the unanimous preference of the commission.” 

My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low- 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that report with the de- 
gree of emphasis which I then desired, and I am unwilling to commit myself now 
io any expression in the present report, which, in the slightest degree, tends to 
throw a doubt upon the necessity of or to justify any further delay in the closing 
of these outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force 
the absolute necessity of their immediate closure. 

From quotations hereinafter made from the —— report of the commission, 
it will be seen that it relies upon the increased volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 
through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of sedimentary matters in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur- 
face is raised from year to year. 

Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the present 
gaps in the levees has been to raise the flood-line of the river many inches above 
any heights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which they 
exist most numerously, between Natchez andthe mouth of the Ohio River. Within 
this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumerable cre- 
Vasses, aggregating, in 1875, a length of about one hundred miles, and throughout 
this part of the river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to greatly injure 
navigation and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never before attained. 

This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my dissenting from the 
report of the commission, I trust that I will be pardoned for explaining, at some 
length, the general principles underlying the plan of improvement recommended 
by che commission, and the relation which the levees have to that plan. It should be 
borne in mind that this plan is only applicable to the rectitication of asediment-bear- 
ing river, and not to rivers flowing through rocky beds, and whose waters are clear. 
It should be especially noted also that this plan, when fully executed, will render 
the further use of levees almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. A more ready 
understanding of the principles upon which it is based will be had by first brietly 
describing the formation of the lower or main alluvial basin of the river. 

This basin extends from Commerce, Missouri, a few miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio, to the Gulf of Mexico, and has an average width of about sixty miles. 
Its length is about six hundred miles in a direct line, and it contains about thirty- 
four thousand square miles, or an area equal to that of the State of Indiana. At 
the upper end of the basin a spur of the Ozark Mountains has been cut through 
by the river at the town of Commerce, and through this, over a rocky bottom, six 
or eight miles in length, the Mississippi now flows. Forty miles above Cairo, on 
the Ohio River, the same spur has been cut through by that tributary. Through- 
out this entire basin, bounded by highlands on each side, we have every reason to 





believe that an estuary of the Gulf of Mexico once existed similar to the Gulf of | 


Saint Lawrence, or to the Rio de la Plata, which is now being tilled and built up by 
the immense mass of deposits annually poured into it by the Parana and Paraguay 
Rivers. The tloods of the Mississippi River, being highly charged with sediment- 
ary matter, have filled this ancient and extensive estuary with alluvial deposits to 
ihe height of about three hundred feet above the sea at the upper end of the basin. 
The surface of the land thus made by the river has a comparatively regular de- 
scent from the upper end of the basin to the Gulf, being at Gaines’s Landing, mid- 
way to the Gulf, about one hundred and forty fect above the sea. Through these 
deposits the river winds its tortuous course in a channel about eleven hundred and 
iifty miles long. 

Experience and observation prove most conclusively that the quantity of solid 
matter which the water of the river is able to hold in suspension is strictly regu- 
lated by the velocity of the current. Therefore, during the natural process of this 
land formation, whenever the flood waters escaped over the banks of the channel, 
the loss of current in the water thus escaping caused the sandy or heavier portions 
of the solid matter held in suspension in it to settle almost immediately on the 
submerged banks; while the argillaceous and lighter portions, which take longer 
to settle, were carried back by the feebler current to the swamps or lower lands, on 
which they were deposited over a much more extensive area. These lighter mat- 
ters now constitute the blue and other colored clay strata which are found in all 
pee and at all depths of the basin. The river banks were thus kept constantly 
iigher than the Jands more distant from the stream. Betore any levees were built 
on them they were usually from ten to fifteen feet higher than the lands one or 
two thousand yards distant from the river, 

The size of the flowing volume of any river constitutes, as will be seen here- 
after, a very important element in determining the velocity of its current, and as 
the loss of volume over the natural banks has the effect of producing a more slug- 
vish current in the main channel, a deposition of sediment resulted wherever this 
loss occurred. 

In this manner the bed of the stream, during each successive flood, was built up 
higher and higher, while the water escaping over the banks built them up also. 
Thus the river and its banks were both gradually elevated above the neighboring 
lands until some important breach occurred in one or the other bank, and caused 
the river to seek a new channel through or over the lower lands. Llustrations ot 
this process are frequently occurring at this time in the lower part of the basin. 
Sixty miles above the mouth of the river its flood surface is now seven or eight 
feet higher than the mean level of the Gulf, and through this sixty miles it flows 
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to the sea between narrow banks that have been elevated by repeated overflows 
above the sea-level. 

From time to time the river has broken through these narrow embankments 
and found asteeper and shorter route to the salt water. Through such new route 
its heavily laden waters bear immense quantities of sediment, which is deposited 
in the Gulf at the mouth of the outlet, because the current can carry it no far. 
ther. About thirty-five miles above the mouth one of these outlets, known as 
“The Jump,” occurred about forty years ago. It has already formed over a hun. 
dred square miles of territory upon which rice plantations exist, and on which 
trees are growing bnger thanaman’sbody. From six thousand acres of this land 
pureh from the State of Louisiana, were obtained nearly all of the willows 
used in the construction of the jetties. The gradual enlargement of this sub. 
delta has so lengthened the outlet and fiattened the surface slope of its branching 
channels that the current from the river through them, even in flood time, is now 
too sluggish to w= | the heavy sedimentary matters of the main river by that 
route to the sea, and hence this outlet is gradually closing up. When it first oc. 
curred the water in it was one hundred feet deep; now it is scarcely four or five 

During this land-building process of the river outlets were doubtless formed 
from time to time throughout the entire six hundred miles of the basin, in a sim. 
ilar manner tothe onedescribed at ‘‘TheJump.” Occasionally the conditions were 
such as to cause the entire stream to forsake its old channel, and in this way it was 
enabled to distribute its deposits throughout the whole width of the basin from, 
bluff to bluff. Cut-offs and crevasses facilitated this distribution, and the eleva. 
tion of the bed and the banks of the stream ve it the ability to maintain a suiii- 
cient height above the adjacent lands to send its earthy matters many miles away 
from its channel, while the unstable character of its banks enabled it to change 
- location from time to time, and thus to cover every part of the basin with its 
deposits. 

evees stop this land-building process, because they restrain the floods within 
the defined channel of the river, and so long as they are intact it is impossible for 
the banks or the bed of the river to be built up to greater heights by the natural 
process just described. It is an error completely, and often disproved, but stil] 
repeatedly advanced by misinformed persons, that rivers confined between levees 
have a tendency to have their beds elevated, and, as a consequence, to need a cor. 
responding elevation of the levees. ‘The Po and the Rhine and other rivers in 
Europe eflectually disprove such assertions. Their channels have been deepened 
and their floods lowered as a consequence of perfect levees, and this, it will be 
presently seen, is an inevitable result of the laws which control the phenomena 
of sedimentary streams, wherever they flow in channels made through their own 
deposits. These principles or laws I will now endeavor to explain. 

‘The term ‘‘ slope of the river” is used by engineers to indicate the inclination 
which the surface of the flood bears to the sea-level. When ‘the slope” is re- 
ferred to without qualification, it means the flood line at the various points along 
the river, and is synonymous with the term ‘the fall of the river per mile.” It 
has no reference to the slope of the bottom of the river. One end of the slope is 
unalterably fixed by the Gulf ef Mexico. Other points in its line may be lowered 
or elevated to a certain extent by natural or artificial causes. 

The force which produces the current is the fall of the water from a higher toa 
lower level, and the slope is an indication of the amount of this force. Other con- 
ditions being the same, the steeper the slope the more rapid will be the current. 

The chief element which retards the current is the friction between the water 
and the bed of the stream. This friction increases as the surface in contact with 
the water increases, and is therefore greatest where the width is greatest, and 
Hence it is evident 
that the velocity of the current may not only be increased by increasing the slope 
but also by decreasing the friction. It must be remembe that nearly all of the 
sedimentary matter transported by the water is carried in suspension, and that 
the eae y carried is in proportion to its velocity. Only a small quantity of it 
is rolled along the bottom. Hence if the anus be checked when its waters are 
heavily charged with this sediment, (as they always are in flood time,) a deposi- 
tion of a portion of their burden becomes inevitable. 

No fact in connection with the river is more thoroughly established than that 
the current in flood time cannot be checked in the slightest degree without caus- 
ing a deposition of some part of the sediment. Screens of iron wire with meshes 
one foot square, placed across shoals in the Missouri River, have sufficed to retard 
the current enough to cause deposits sixteen feet deep to be formed during one 
flood, and in this simple manner new banks have been developed in excessively 
wide parts of that river to deepen its channel and lower its slope. Willow screens, 
first used at the jetties at the mouth of the river for the same purpose, raised the 
bottom during one flood, over a large area at the bead of the passes where it was 
trom twelve to sixteen feet deep, almost to the surface of the water, and seventy 
or eighty acres of land covered with vegetation are now to be seen on the eastern 
side of the upper end of the South Pass channel that has been thus formed. 

I have named three controlling principles which are present in every problem 
presented by the characteristic phenomena of the river. Each one of these is very 
It is, however, absolutely necessary to remember each of them 


| to fully comprehend the subject and to be able to recognize the respective influ- 





ence of each in creating these phenomena. I will briefly repeat them to more 
strongly impress their importance. The first is the force cesteain the current. 
This force 1s simply the result of the fall of the river from a higher to a lower 
level. The second is the frictional resistance of its bed. The third is the int 
mate relation between the quantity of sediment carried in the water and the ve- 
locity of the current. If we increase or decrease the current from any cause, we 
increase or decrease the quantity of sediment carried by the river. We can in- 
crease or decrease the current temporarily by either of two methods, namely, by 
altering the slope, or by altering the frictional resistance. ‘Therefore, by these 
two methods the scouring and depositing effect can be produced. If we increase 
the current during the floods we produce a greater deepening and enlarging of the 
channel through the shoals, and they are left in better condition during low water, 
and at the same time we ultimatel fewer the height of the floods. If we decrease 
the current we produce shoais and higher floods. 

The river from Commerce to the Gulf, between the ievees, is simply a grand 
trunk into which is poured all of the sedimentary matters of the tributaries. This 
trunk must discharge as much sediment as it receives, or that which it does not 
discharge must be left in the channel and thus injure navigation. If it discharges 
more than it receives, the excess must be taken out of the bed of the channel, and 
it will be deepened thereby and the floods will be lowered. Hence it follows that 
by the process of deposit, or scour, the river has the ability to produce a current 
ni ba of carrying its sedimentary burden, without loss or gain, to the sea. ‘This 
velocity of current we may call the normal current. In seasons of great floods the 
normal current will be more rapid than when the waters are less highly charged 
with sediment. This normal current is produced by the river itself as a result of 
these three controlling principles. Flowing over a of deposits, from which it 
takes up additional sediment when the current is too rapid, it thus deepens the bed, 
and with it theslope, and thus the current declines. If it be too sluggish, deposits 
fall to the bottom, and by raising the bed it increases the slope, and as this is steep- 
ened the current is accelerated until the normal velocity is again attained. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is notin the power of man to permanently increase its cur 
reutabove the normal velocity. it be increased from any cause, the water will 
take up an additional burden from the bed of the river and thus enlarge and deepen 
its channel, and its slope will be thereby reduced, and with this reduction wi 
follow a reduction of current and the scouring will cease as the current diminishes 
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until the normal rate is attained, and then the channel will be sufficiently enlarged 
and the slope 80 lowered as to prevent any further scouring. = , 
Che importance of the levees as a means of improving the navigation of the river 
comes Wholly from the relation which the volume of a sedimentary stream bears 
to the fractional resistance of the bed. lf the volume be diminished, the ratio of 
friction to the volume will be increased; and conversely if the volume be in- 
creased the ratio of frictional resistance will be decreased. Hence, if it can be 
shown that a higher velocity of current results from the retention of the whole 
yolume Within the levees, it must follow that a greater amount of sediment, will be 
transported, and if this amount be greater than that which the tributaries con- 
tribute, it must be taken up out of the bed to the benefit of navigation, and the 
tlood line must consequently be lowered to such a degree as will finally reduce the 
excess of current which the increased volume has produced down to the normal 
velocity. The increase of volume which will be secured by the closure of these 
gaps Will produce this increased current. : 
" Prrough these a large part of the volume of the floods now escapes, and this 
force the river is expending in its prehistoric occupation of land-building—a pro- 
vess Wholly incompatible with the occupation of this vast alluvial district by man. 
Instead of letting this worse than wasted force be thus employed, the plan recom- 
mended by the commission proposes to utilize the entire force of the river to 
deepen its channel for the safe transit of the immense products of the valley, and 
for the safe discharge of its entire volume of flood waters without interrupting in 
any manner the avocations of commerce and agriculture. That it is entirely 
practicable to retain within the present levees the entire flood discharge of the 
viver, if they be repaired, even without raising them any higher, I will now en- 
deavor to prove. 
The Bc which the volume bears to the frictional resistance will be readily 
understood by examining the foregoing diagram. Let us suppose the Mississippi 
River in flood to be 118 feet deep and 3,000 feet wide, and that an additional rise of 
five feet then occurs. The increase of friction in this case is only on the two sides 
of the channel which are in contact with this additional five feet of depth. This 
frictional or wetted surface on the two banks would probably not exceed an aggre- 
ate width of twenty feet. The water flowing in the stream before this addition 
vas made to it had a frictional surface of about 3,100 feet in width. ‘The five feet 
wlditional rise increases the cross-section in such case from about 200,000 to 
15,100 square feet, or 74 per cent., while the friction will have been only increased 
about two-thirds of 1 per cent. 
We see, therefore, that the ratio of friction decreases with an increase of vol- 
me, and, as a natural result of this, we must have an increase of velocity of cur- 
ent, and consequently an increased capacity of discharge in the stream. But in 
uldition to the increase of velocity from the diminished friction, the five feet ele- 
vation materially increases the slope also, and thus adds another cause to increase 
thecurrent. Carrollton is one hundred and twenty miles from the Gulf; therefore 
a tive-feet rise there increases the slope one-half an inch per mile. 
rhe semicircular diagrams are intended to show how rapidly the frictional 

esistance increases if the river be divided into two or more heii. The large 
«micirele may be supposed to represent the bed of the main river, its capacity 
ieing equal to that of the two smaller ones. The wetted surface or frictional 
esistance is increased by this subdivision 41 per cent. Hence it is simply impos- 
sible for the water to flow as fast in two channels, unless they have steeper slopes, 
as it would if itall flowed inone channel. This part of the diagram, however, is 
nore particularly intended to illustrate the force of what I have to say later in 
reference to the closure of the Atchafalaya. 
some idea of the immense increase in the capacity of the river to discharge its 
floods, as a result of this reduction of friction and increase of slope, may be in- 
ferred from a few facts I have tabulated from the exact measurements of Hum- 
phreys and Abbot during the tloods of 1851 and 1858. They are excerpted from 
Appendix D of their report. These measurements were made at two places on 
the river nearly 1,000 miles apart, and when the floods were confined within the 


levees. 












































FIRST—AT COLUMBUS. TWENTY MILES BELOW CAIRO. 
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The depth of river at the time was about 96 feet. Therefore, this 16 per cent. in- 
ew of discharge was attained with the addition of only one-fortieth part of its 
epth. 

he second table shows that a decrease of 6.8 feet in the height of the river at 
this place resulted in a loss of more than two and one-half feet per second in the 
current and a diminution of 508,000 cubic feet per second in the discharge. If we 
suppose the banks of the river to have been ninety feet above the bottom of the 
channel, this table proves that with levees only seven feet high upon them they 
would retain a sufliciently increased volume to add 60 per cent. to the discharge of 
the river and over 45 per cent. to the velocity of the current. 

The third table shows that at Carrollton, near New Orleans, an increase of three 
feet in the height of the river added nearly 30 per cent. to the amount which was 
discharged, (almost doubling the percentage of increase shown with a rise of 2.1 
feet at Columbus,) while the current was accelerated at the same time more than 
20 per cent. 

The fourth table shows that at four feet greater height of the river it discharged 
40 per cent. more water and that its current was increased 32 per cent. 

he fifth table shows that with a difference of only 6.8 feet the discharge of the 
river at Carrollton was more than double. The river here at the lowest stage 
was 115 feet deep. Hence there was an increase of only one-seventeenth part of 
its total depth required to produce this astonishing difference in the discharge of 
the river. The velocity was at the same time increased 85 per cent. 

These tables are the result of actual observation and careful measurements. 
They represent stubborn facts, without any theorizing, and they show how absurd 
are some of the statements made as to the effect of outlets in lowering the floods 
of the river. For instance, the fifth table shows that when the river (March 19, 
1851) was nearly up to the highest water mark known at Carrollton, it would have 
required an outlet larger than the Mississippi itself to lower it 6.8 feet. Such out 
let would have had to discharge 577,000 cubic feet per second, while the whole 
river could only discharge 572,000 feet, when its surface was 6.8 feet lower. This 
enormous quantity of water (577,000 cubic feet per second) would cover a square 
mile one foot deep in about forty-eight seconds. 

In twenty-four hours it would cover 1,800 miles to the same depth, and in less 
than a fortnight it would put an average depth of three feet over an area as large 
as the entire State of New Jersey. ‘To lower the river only two feet at Carrollton 
when in flood would require an outlet as big as Red River. This is because such 
loss of volume lowers the slope and increases the frictional resistance in the main 
stream below the outlet; and this causes it to flow more slowly, and thus prevents 
that great reduction in its height which the thoughtless would expect. 

When we refer to the three principles governing this problem and know how 
thoroughly they are established by experience, observation, and experiment, and 
remember the intimate relation existing between the quantity of qulinent carried 
and the velocity of the current, it would seem impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the loss of velocity which invariably accompanies a lower 
height of the flood line cannot fail to result in a deposition of sediment in the 
channel of the riyer, where such loss of velocity occurs during a flood when the 
water is carrying such an enormous volume of sediment. But this fact does not 
rely for proof upon the plain deductions to be drawn from a consideration of the 
three principles we have referred to. The numerous soundings and examinations 
made of the bed of the river show that below every outlet its channel is reduced 
in size by the deposits thrown down as aresult of the loss of volume through such 
outlet and the consequent reduction in velocity of current. 

The floods do not come so suddenly but that the increased velocity due to the 
increased volume is felt many days before the floods rise near the top of the levees, 
and if these gaps were closed, I have no doubt that the increased velocity result- 
ing therefrom would enable the floods to be discharged without any danger of their 
overtopping the present levees. It is possible that some very extraordinary flood, 
if it occurred the next year after they were closed, might break through them or 
escape at some one of the lowest points in them ; but extraordinary floods are ex- 
ceptional, and it is altogether possible that before another one comes the channel 
of the river would be restored to the dimensions which it had when these levees 
were intact, and when they were capable of discharging any one of the ordinary 
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We see by the first table that when the river at Columbus was 83 feet above low- 
Water mark an additional rise of only 2.1 feet was sufficient to increase the mean 
‘wirent nearly one foot per second, and that the discharge was one-sixth greater. 


gaps is but a repetition of an argument made by me before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the House six years ago. Inclosing my address to the committee [ then 
said: 
‘There can be no doubt of the entire feasibility of so correcting the Mississippi 
tiver from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of twenty feet during the low 
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water seasons can be permanently secured throughout its entire course, and that 
the alluvial lands on each side of its waters can be made absolutely safe from over- 
flow without levees by such correction. This can be accomplished for a sum en- 
tirely within the ability of the Government and one really insignificant when com 
yared with the magnitude of the benefits which would flow from such improvement. 
Tntil such work is accomplished an annual expenditure for the maintenance of the 
levees is imperative.”’ 
THE ATCHAFALAYA. 

I cannot agree with the recommendations of the commission for the correction of 
the river at the mouth of Red River. The report sets forth the following facts : 

The enlargement of the Atchafalaya bas steadily progressed since the removal 
of the raft therefrom by the State of Louisiana. Now it has a capacity of dis- 
charge nearly equal to Red River, and affords a line of least resistance for the flow 
of that stream to the sea. The discharge of Red Riverinto the Mississippi is now 
small and infrequent. The outlet from the Mississippi to the Atchafalaya is al- 
most constant, and at times very large. ‘The elevation of the water surface at the 
junction of Old River and the Mississippi (that is, theold mouth of the Red River) 
is almost constantly above that at the head of the Atchafalaya. The difference, 
on the 13th of last October, being 7.3 feet in the distance of about five miles. 
Phere is a marked tendency to increase this difference of level, and also to enlarge 
both the communication between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya, and the 
Atchafalaya itself.” 

The recommendations of the commission to which I object are as follows : 

We therefore recommend that at the earliest possible tame a continuous brush 
sill be laid across Old River, between Turnbull's Island and the Mississippi, at 
such point as surveys show to be advisable, with the object of checking the 
enlargement of the outlet from the Mississippi at that point. 

We also recommend that the study of the subject be continued, in order to 
ascertain, tirst, the expediency of completing the divorce between the Mississippi 
ou the one band and the Red and Atchafalaya on the other.” 

It seems to me that these recommendations completely ignore the principles 
underlying the general plan of improvement recommended by the commission. In 
its report, dated 17th February, 1880, these principles, in their relation to islands, 
are thus set forth : 

‘It is a well established law of hydraulics that the ratio of frictional resistance, 
per unit of volume, increases if the sectional area be diminished. Thus, if the 
volume of a river were suddenly divided by an island into two channels, the water 
flowing in them would encounter more frictional resistance than it met with while 
flowing in a single channel. Hence, the currents through these channels would 
be wore sluggish, and as the water is charged with sediment, the sluggish current 
would canse a depositin the channel, which would first begin at their upper ends, 
and would continue until the bottoms of the two channels would be so steepened 
that the current would attain a velocity capable of carrying the suspended sedi 
ment through them without further deposit, and the slope of the river's surface 
in tlood time would be found to be steeper through them than above and below 
where the volume flows in a single channel 

When the Atchafalaya was made it formed an island, which is bounded by the 

Atchafalaya, the Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, and it conforms precisely to 
the conditions set forth in the above extract. ‘The report just referred to further 
BAS 

In the case of a crevasse, an island is also formed, having the main body of 
the river on the one side and the crevasse channel on the other side. As the vol- 
ume tlowing in the main channel below a crevasse has been decreased by the 
amount drawn off through it, a steeper slope in the main river, if the crevasse be 
kept permanently open, becomes inevitable, because the shoal below the outlet, 
as it grows in length down stream, trom the deposition of successive floods, grad- 
ually increases the frictional resistance of the volume flowing through that dimin- 
isbed channel, and this tends to check the current of the river above the crevasse, 
and thus the shoaling of the river bed and the raising of the flood line above the 
site of the outlet ensues as a secondary and permanent effect. 

It is in this way that silt-bearing streams, flowing through alluvial deposits, 
have the ability to increase or steepen their surface slopes, and thus recover the 
velocity of their currents, and adjust them to the work of transporting the sedi- 
mentary matter, with which the tlood waters are charged, so that this matter may 
be carried without loss or gain. 

In proof of the correctness of these views, and of their full accordance with 
well-established hydraulic laws, we have the evidence of this relation between 
slope and volume presented in the phenomena of silt-bearing streams all over the 
world. Whenever such streams flow through alluvial deposits, other conditions 
being the same, the slope is least when the volume is greatest, and conversely 
the slope is found to be invariably increased as the volume is diminished.” 

‘There are no truths in science more capable of complete demonstration or more 
generally recognized by hydraulic engineers than these, and the effects already 
created by the Atchafalaya, and which are contained in the present report, bear 
ample testimony to the soundness of the deductions thus advanced. For instance, 
the volame in the main river below the Atchafalaya outlet is decreased by the 
volume carried off through the Atchafalaya; therefore, in proportion as the lower 
Mississippi has lost this volume, according to the principles laid down by the com- 
mission, the slope of the river or its flood line should be steepened, for the com- 
mission correctly says: 

‘The slope is found to be invariably increased as the volume is diminished.” 

The last report of the commission says: 

No decrease of flood heights on the Mississippi, from which volume has been 
abstracted, is observable as the result of increased outlet in the gauge records at 
Natchez, Red River, or Baton Rouge, although it practically amounts to the diver- 
sion of a tributary with about one-sixth of the tlood discharge of the Mississippi.” 

In other words, the Miss ssippi, below Atchafalaya, is to-day carrying one-sixth 
less than it did formerly, and yet no diminution in its flood line is observable at 
these points below the outlet. No better evidence could possibly be given of the 
fact that the bed of the main river below the Atchafalaya has gradually been filled 
with so much deposit, under the influence of the as effects of the Atchafa- 
laya, that only tive-sixths of the former tlood volume is all that is now required to 
bring the surface of the floods to the same height on the levees that they attained 
when the main river received the volume of the Red River. 

The report states further: 

** But such a decrease of tlood elevation has been observed in the Atchafalaya, 
to which the volume abstracted from the Mississippi has been added.”’ 

When we refer to the principles adopted by the commission we find it stated— 

‘ Whenever such streams flow through alluvial deposits, other conditions being 
the same, the slope is least when the volume is greatest.” 

The volume has been steadily increasing in the Atchafalaya, and, as a natural 
result of such increase, its slope has diminished. It now carries off the volume 
of the Red River and a portion of the Mississippi water, and the commission state 
as a fact that ‘‘a decrease of tlood elevation has Coos observed in the Atchafalaya.” 

This is precisely in accordance with the principles adopted by the commission, 
and these facts conclusively prove ‘the inexpediency of completing the divorce 
between the Mississippi on the one hand and the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers on 
the other.’ There is no need of further study, it seems to me, upon the question 
of such divorce ; but, onthe contrary, there is every reason for immediate action 
to prevent not only the further loss of volume from the Mississippi but to restore 
to it the discharge of Red River, which is now going down the Atchafalaya. 


would probably not be advisable to reduce the cross-section of the Atchafalaya to 
restrain more than about one-sixth of its volume per annum, which would thus 
occupy six years in its complete closure, although the tables I have already given 
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of the discharge of the river at Columbus and Carrollton show that the entire dis. 
charge of the Red, if added to the Mississippi when both are in flood, would only 
increase the height of the Mississippi two feet below the Red River. . 

The steepening of the slope of the Mississippi below the Atchafalaya has been 
progressing ever since that outlet began to be enlarged, and, as an immense 
amount of deposit must have fallen on the bed of the stream to raise the bottom 
of the river so high that the abstraction of one-sixth of its original volume pro- 
duces no reduction in the height of its floods, the removal of this deposit should 
be made gradually. If it be permitted to rob the Mississippi of this great tribu. 
tary permanently, by the construction of the proposed sill, we may be certain 
that a further raising of the flood line of the Mississippi will be the consequence 
not simply below this outlet, but above it also. Of course, if the capacity of tha 
crevasse be increased, as in this instance, additional shoaling will occur in the 
bed below it. It is not easy to foretell exactly how long the secondary effect (that 
of shoaling above the outlet) will continue. Tho diminution in thé capacity of 
the channel below the outlet increases the frictional resistance, because the ratio 
of friction increases as the volume is diminished. 

But the amount of this additional resistance increases as the shoaling extends 
on down stream, for the same reason that a long pipe of a given capacity and slope 
will not discharge as much water in a given unit of time as a shorter one with the 
same head, diameter, and slope. Hence, although the channel is diminished by 
deposits immediately below an outlet during the next ensuing flood, yet this shoal 
ing may not extend sufliciently far down stream to react perceptibly upon the cur. 
rent above the crevasse, until after successive floods have still further extended 
the oe and thus lengthened, as it were, the diminished channel through 
which the river then flows. The raising of the flood line above the outlet, by which 
an increased slope is given to the river below it, is, however, only a question of 
time, if the outlet remain in full force. It will gradually raise the floods higher 
and higher above the outlet, until a steeper slope below it restores the normal cur 
rent. he slope of a sediment-bearing stream is adjusted by laws as immutable 
as those which control the planets, and a further flood elevation above this outlet 
if the volume of the Red River be lost to the Mississippi, is inevitable, 

To me it seems that no treatment of the river is more plainly indicated by the 
observed facts than that which I have the honor to recommend upon this subject 
I have not the least doubt in my own mind that the complete closure of the Atch 
afalaya will produce a lowering of the flood line at the mouth of the Red River 
of several feet within a few years afterward. The prevention of the escape of 
any portion of the discharge of the Red River down the Atchafalaya will also 
have the effect of benefiting the navigation at the mouth of Red River; it will re- 
store deep navigation between the Ked and the Mississippi Rivers, without the 
necessity of further works. Communication between the Atchafalaya and the 
Mississippi by a system of locks will become a necessity before the complete clos. 
ure of that outlet, but these would also be still more needed if the Red and Ateh 
afalaya be separated from the Mississippi, as the commerce of the Red River must 
then be provided for also. 

The lowering of the slope, which will certainly follow the closure of this outlet 
and the reunion of the Red and Mississippi, will benefit the river channel and 
lower the floods so materially throughout the entire eight hundred and twenty 
miles of river between Commerce and Red River, that the saving in the cost of 
maintenance of the levees during the correction of this part of the river will enor 
mously exceed the cost of the works, including the locks for the Atchafalaya ; 
besides, it will give to the extensive region between the Red River and Commerce 
much more complete immunity from overtlow, by the enlargement of the Missis 
sippi River below the Atchafalaya; while the Atchafalaya country will be made 
safer and safer in proportion as the head of that stream is closed. 

Instead of constructing the sill te interrupt communication between the Missis 
sippi and the Atchafalaya, I would, for the reasons given, earnestly recommend the 
immediate construction of a sill in the Atchafalaya, near its upper end, to dimin 
ish the volume flowing through that outlet; and, from year to year, as rapidly as 
may be deemed safe, cause this sill to be built up until it shall finally constitute 
a dam, completely separating the Atchafalaya from all communication with the 
Red and Mississippi Rivers. The result of ‘this will be to increase the volume 
flowing in the main river, and improve the depth of water on bars below the Red 
River, on which, at low water, only ten feet depth now exists. 


HARBOR OF VICKSBURGH. 


The report recommends that the improvement of this harbor be attempted by 
revetting Delta Point against further erosion, and by dredging out a basin and a 
channel leading to the harbor, by which steamers will have access to Vicksburgh 
landing. The first cost of this dredging is estimated at $336,000, and the revet 
ment of Delta Point at $100.000 more. I do not believe Delta Point can be perma 
nently revetted for an additional $100,000. T'wo handred and twenty-nine thou 
sand dollars have been heretofore appropriated for this purpose, and, as the report 
declares, this work, ‘‘owing to many unforeseen difficulties, has been much more 
costly than was anticipated.” The failure to successfully revet and maintain this 

oint will increase the estimated cost of dredging the channel and basin proposed 
in the report. 

My experience has taught me that of all methods of deepening channels in, 01 
connected with the Mississippi River, that of dredging is one of the most costly 
uncertain, and least permanent. The plan proposed, if carried out successfully 
would entail upon the Government an annual expenditure for the dredging of this 
basin and canal, which would, no doubt, equal one-eighth, and most likely one 
sixth of its first cost, or at least $40,000 per annum. This would represent the 
interest on at least a million dollars, and with the first cost of the work would make 
this plan of improvement cost about a million and a half dollars. For this sum 
and perhaps for much less, the river can be made to resume the channel it followed 
thirty or forty years ago, when it washed the shore of Vicksburgh, and before it 
created the extensive bend now cut off by the new channel, at the foot of which 
bend the city of Vicksburgh stands. . 

I should not attempt to restore the channel around De Soto Island, but simply 
extend Delta Point until a sutiicient portion of the island is cut away to force the 
channel against the wharf. This method of improvement would make the river 
flow in a permanent channel at Vicksburgh, and save its citizens from the uo 
certainty which would attend the maintenance of a channel and harbor by dredg 
ing and from the certain injury to the commerce of that city and to that of a large 
district dependent upon it for the conveniences of shipment, in the event of Con 
gress failing at any time hereafter to make the regular annual eperegcieiion which 
would be required for dredging out the proposed channel and basin. I do not be 
lieve the plan recommended will be attended with satisfactory results if it be 
executed. ? 

For these reasons, and because I know it is practicable to extend Delta Point 
artificially to a sufficient distance to throw the channel against the old landing at 
Vicksburgh, I recommend that this work be undertaken for the permanent rect) 
fication of the river at this place. Approximate estimates made by me show that 
this can be accomplished for $1,200,000, and deep water permanently secured at the 
Vicksburgh wharf without further outlay for maintenance. Two hundred and 
fifty thonsand dollars could be profitably expended upon this work during the 
ensuing year. 


IMPROVEMENTS BETWEEN THE MOUTHS OF THE MISSOURI AND OHIO RIVERS. 


The commission in its report, in speaking of the improvements now being ¢ar- 
ried on by the War Department between the mouths of the Missouri and Ohio 
Rivers, a distance of about two hundred miles, says: F b 

‘The success of Captain Ernst’s works thus far justifies, in our opmion, the 








methods he has employed, and we are of the opinion that it should be pushed 
toward completion under liberal appropriations.” 

I cannot join with the commission in this indorsement and recommendation, for 
the reason that the plans now being executed by Captain Ernst have never been 
submitted to me for examination. I have been informed that a committee ap- 
yointed by the commission did examine these plans and approve them; but so far 
as | know they were never submitted to the commission itself. 

Pefore I would feel justified in giving my approval to detail plans for the im- 
»rovement of any portion of the river, it would be necessary for me to carefully 
-onsider them, not merely in the light of the immediate results which the works 

icht be expected to accomplish but also as to their effect mee other parts of the 
T vr. It would also be necessary to know whether the plans proposed for the 
_pecial locality were in full accord with the general plan of improvement recom- 

nded by the commission, and, assuming the plans to be correct, whether they 
were to be carried out with due regard to economy in the expenditure of money. 

Under the act of Congress creating the commission, it is charged with the re- 

jopsibility of reporting plans for the improvement of the entire river, and it alone 
, responsible for them. I do not believe the public expectation will be met by 

empting so extensive and important a section of the river as this two hundred 

‘jes from the supervision of the commission. ‘This was done by a clause in the 

ist appropriation of $600,000 for this part of the river, and the effect of the present 
ecommendation is to encourage the disbursement of a like sum without any con- 
rrol of the works by the commission. 

| do not desire to be understood as condemning the plans which are now being 

cecuted by Captain Ernst; but I cannot unite with the commission in indorsing 

nem, for the reasons stated. 
Very respectfully, 


General Q. A. GitmMoneg, U.S. A., 
President of the Mississippi River Commission. 





APPENDIX B. 
{Remarks of Professor Henry Mitchell before the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River. | 
WASHINGTON, March 11, 1882. 

Professor Henry Mitchell, a member of the Mississippi River commission, was 
invited to address the committee, which he did, as follows: 

I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the facts which we desire to lay 

before you are pretty nearly all in, and therefore I do not desire to make any ex- 
tended remarks, but I shall be very happy to answer any questions that you may 
yt. 
: Au observation has been made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs] in 
regard to the question of floods, which expresses the idea exactly to my mind, 
uamely, that the rising of the river and the overflowing of its banks increases its 
friction on the surface and thereby checks the progress of the water and increases 
the tendeney to overflow ; and I think that Major Harrod did not state exactly 
what he meant when he said that he regarded the loss of the levees as the only 
cause of the deterioration of the river above. I think he would have added that 
the widening of the river would of itself have produced the same effect. 

Mr. Harnop. I meant to include that also 

Mr. JONES. I understood Major Harrod to include the spreading of the waters, 
no matter from what cause. 

Mr. MircHeEL.. Then Lentirely concur with him in the opinion he has expressed. 
The effect of confining the water of the river in reducing floods rather than in- 
reasing them (which seems like a paradox) can perhaps be stated a little better 
and more clearly from an entirely theoretical point of view. You all know that 
the most economical water carrier is a cylindrical pipe, because the frictional sur- 
jace is in the least ratio with the capacity of the pipe. The best conduit is a semi- 
circle, for the same reason that the frictional surface bears the smallest possible 
proportion to the capacity. Now, in the case of a cylindrical conduit the ratio of 
ihe border of the stream transversely to the depth in the middle of the stream is 
is3tol. That is the most economical water channel, a channel in which the pe- 
rimeter shall bear the ratio of 3 to 1 on the maximum central depth. Of course 
we never find in nature such a conduit, but we find approximations to it wherever 
we tind a fair, agep stream with good navigation. Now, so tarfrom this economy 
if surface being realized in the troubled portions of the Mississippi River to which 
Major Harrod has referred, the proportion instead of being 3 to 1 is, at low water, 
1,000 to 1; that is, three Sndeol times as great as it should be. 

But in another portion of the river, say below New Orleans for eighty miles, 
vou haye an approximate realization of the economical channel, because in that 

ction of the river, Which is narrower, you have a depth of one hundred feet, so 
that your ratioof perimeter is about 24 to 1, and you are rapidly approaching the 

‘lindrical form. I do not mean to say that the two cases of Plum Point or New 
Madrid are parallel exactly with that portion of the river which lies below New 
Orleans, but the conditions are similar in a great many respects, and at New Or- 
leans you have only fifteen feet rise, because you have a less frictional surface in 
roportion to the area and the capacity of the stream, so the water passes otf more 
easily. In the lower part of the river, where the proportion is as 1 to 24 instead 
1 to 1,000, you have a depth of one hundred feet as a mean for one hundred 
miles above New Orleans and seventy miles below, and the lowest water you have 
u the shoalest part is sixty-five feet. The reduction of width has been from 6,000 
tabove (at Plum Point) to 2,350 below in the neighborhood of New Orleans. 
‘ow you do not want sixty-five feet of water for navigation ; you want twelve 
leet, and that is all you expect to get; so that this is not a great encroachment 
which is expected at Plum Point, where there is already five or six feet; and ina 





\ 


ge portion of the river no encroachment would be required at all to produce the | 


uccessary navigation, because the depth increases so rapidly with the diminution 
{the width. For example, you have ten times as much water in front of New 
Orleans, with half the width, that you have at Memphis or Plum Point. Iam just 
tresh from a little study of the Delaware, which is a minute stream compared with 
the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger river. Some 
portions of the Delaware have been leveed for a hundred years, and; as far as I can 
vserve, the response of the river tothe process proposed by the Mississippi River 
‘onmission has been prompt and satisfactory, and excellent results have come 
irom a systematic procedure upon substantially the gs a and the method pro- 
posed by the commission. The stream has been leveed, then it has had its shores 
ccupied by wharves and other structures, and the bottom has given way just 
bout so faust. The Delaware is a stream which is subject to floods. I have not 
‘he igures to show the size or extent of those floods, but, so far as I know, they 
ive hot increased. The bottom has given way about as rapidly as the shores have 
een raised, so that the stream isin as good condition now as it ever was in respect 
‘ tloods, and in a great deal better condition as to navigation, having twelve or 
hiteen feet more water. 
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, Mr. DakRALL. What kind of material has been used in the construction of the | 


tevees on the Delaware ? 


Mr. MircnEeL.. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 
earth 7 

> DarraLi. Can you give us any information as to their size or height ? 

lt. MITCHELL. I cannot give you anything definite. They appear to be about 


the same height as those along the Mississippi—four or five feet high. 
\lr. GUNTER. Are the banks protected as indicated by Major Harrod for the 
Mississippi banks ? 
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Mr. MITCHELL. No, sir; not by any process that had for its purpose only revet 
ment. They are protected in various ways for the sake of valuable property 

Mr. CARPENTER. And those protections have been found to last! 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. In some places they are permanent structures 

Mr. CARPENTER. And they oecnenaiiah the purpose of protecting the banks ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, the purpose of erecting hen was not directly to improve 
the navigation of the river, Bat the improvement has resulted nevertheless 


APPENDIX C, 
{From report of Hon. John R. Thomas, from the Committee on Levees and Im 
provement of the Mississippi River.) 

Mr. Ropertson. I desire, Captain Cowdon, to ask you some questions which 
have been handed to me by my colleague, Mr. Ellis. ‘The first is: ‘* Will the jet 
ties prove a failure?” 

‘“Mr. Cowvon. I will give you my opinion about that. 

“Mr. KinG. Isuggest to my colleague from Louisiana that he put his questions 
to be answered categorically. 

**Mr. Ropertson. I should like to have Mr. Cowdon answer them as nearly so 
as hecan. I do not ask for his reasons. 

**Mr. Cowvon. You will have to permit me to answer them in my own way. 
You ask your questions and I will answer them in my own way and give you my 
reasons. In answer to the question you have asked I will say, that I do not believe 
that any system of work at the mouth of the Mississippi River can ever maintain 
the channel there that we ought to have. I do not believe that by jetties or by 
dredging you can ever get over twenty-five or twenty-six feet of water, and that 
is not enough. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a sufficient answer. I will ask another question. If 
they do fait, will it not be necessary to construct a ship canal from the Mississippi 
River to deep-sea water ? 

‘*Mr. Cowpon. That is what I have always thought. There are two ways of 
doing it; one is by the Saint Philip route, and the other is by the Barataria route. 

‘*Mr. ROBERTSON. That point is covered by the next question. Which is the 
best route for said canal ? ; 

‘Mr. Cowvon. I am of the decided opinion that the Barataria ship-canal route 
is the best; it is the only route where we can get as much water as we ought to have. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON, Therefore, then, you say that the Barataria Canal to Fort 
Livingston is the best practicable route ? 

‘*Mr. Cowpon, I think so. 

‘*Mr. GUNTER. State whether that route shortens the distance to the ocean? 

‘*Mr. Cowpon. Yes; it is fifty-five miles by that route from New Orleans out te 
the sea, while by the mouth of theriver it is one hundred and twenty miles. Itis also 
a little nearer for vessels going to New York than by the Southwest Pass, and 
nearer to all the Gulf ports. 

‘“Mr. ROBERTSON. In case the jetties fail, that canal will have to be opened as 
the outlet for Western commerce, will it not ? 

‘‘Mr. Cowpon. I think that is the best route. 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. Are you not interested in that canal? 

“Mr. Cowpon. I am, sir. 

“Mr. Ropertson. You are its original and principal incorporator ? 

‘““Mr. Cowpon. I am. 

‘“Mr. ROBERTSON. Then your personal interests are involved in the failure of 
the jetties ? 

“Mr. Cowpon. Not at all. 

‘*Mr. ROBERTSON. Because the failure of the jetties would necessitate the con- 
struction of your canal ? 

‘*Mr. Cowvon. Not at all, sir. They can make the Saint Philip Canal if they 
want to; the failure of the jetties would necessitate the making of some other out 
let, but it would not necessitate the making of that one at all. «I merely give you 
my opinion that that is the best route. The engineers, however, have reported in 
favor of the Saint Philip route.” . 

The first gentleman submitting plans (as will-be observed from the foregoing 
evidence) were Mr. John Cowdon, of Memphis, Tennessee, and Captain Thomas 
Leathers, of New Orleans, Louisiana. Each of these gentlemen advocated what 
is known as the outlet system. The particular outlet favored by them was one 
to be made by opening a crevasse from the Mississippi River into Lake Borgne. 

In the beginning your committee were inclined to think quite favorably of the 
plans proposed by Mr. Cowdon, but subsequent investigation has convinced the 
committee of the folly of such a course, as we are satisfied, first, that nothing has 
injured navigation and contributed so much to the building up of bars and shoals 
in the Mississippi River as outlets which have been caused by the giving way of 
the banks at various points along said river dyring extreme high water. 

Congress has expended large sums of moneyin securing deep water at the South 
Pass. An outletat Lake Borgne, which is something like one hundred miles above 
the head of the passes, would have the effect of slackening the current below the 
outlet, and thereby causing increased deposit, not only above but in the jetties, 
thus destroying the splendid navigation found there at the present time. 

In answer to questions put to Mr. Cowdon by your committee, it was ascertained 
that he and his associates had contracted for and now control the land through 
which it was proposed to make this outlet. He asks for an appropriation of 
$250,000 to begin with, and says that he shall ask Congress to appropriate $500,000 
after the work shall have been completed and a channel of a requisite depth for safe 
navigation through the outlet has Seon secured. The evidence of a distinguished 
engineer shows that the outlet proposed could be made for $250; whereas Mr. 
Cowdon asks $250,000. 

Mr. Cowdon also admitted to your committee that he was the principal owner 
of the lands and property through which it was at one time proposed to dig the 
Barataria Canal. Your committee is satistied that, if the Lake Borgne outlet should 
be made, withina very short time the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi River 
would be rendered entirely useless, as the silt borne by the Mississippi River 
would within a short time fill up Lake Borgne, and the waters out to the Gulf, 
while the navigation of the Mississippi River would be completely destroyed 
through the passes, and it would become necessary to open a canal either at Bara- 
taria or at Saint Philippe; and, as reports of engineers have shown that the Bara- 
tariais the most feasible of all the canal projects for outlet to the Gulf, it appears to 
your committee that there is more to the promoters of the proposed Lake Borgne out 
let than appears at first view. Itappears also that the adoption of their plan would 
destroy the jetties, thereby ruining the navigation of the Titeataaipppl River at its 
mouth and necessitating the opening of the Barataria Canal. Your committee are 
satistied that no greater mistake could be made by Congress than to adopt the out 
let system as proposed by Mr. Cowdon and Captain Leathers. The principal ob 
a of the promoters of the outlet system seems to be the reclamation of the alluvial 

ands from overtlow, instead of improving the navigation of the Mississippi River. 

On the other hand, while your committee would be glad to see all the rich allu 
vial lands of the Mississippi River freed from overflows, still it is satisfied that the 
plan proposed by the Mississippi River commission is the best that ever has been pro 
posed to secure safe and permanent navigation of the Mississippi River, and that 
that is the first object to which Congress should devote itself. And having an 
abiding confidence in the intelligence and integrity of the Mississippi River com- 
mission, we believe that both objects will be secured by carrying into effeet the 

jlans proposed by said commission, and recommend most earnestly the passage of 
bin H. R. No. 5393, the substitute herewith proposed by your committee for bill 
H. R. No. 4781. 
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Improvement of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOSEPH H. 


MISSOURI, 


HON. BURROWS, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday; June 7, 1882, 


On the bill (IT. R. No. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Were it not that I am a member of the committee 
which reported this bill, and that, under the rules of this House, 
have had this matter in charge, 1 would keep my seat and let others 
speak who are older in years, abler in counsel, and that have de- 
voted much study and thought to this national enterprise, which 
should have engaged the attention of the Forty-seventh Congress 


at an earlier day than this, for, taken asa whole, and in all its bear- | 
ings, present and prospective, the improvement of the Mississippi | 


River, by whatever plan, is the peer of any other measure that has 
or will engage the attention of this body. It is well known that we 
spent days in discussing the ‘ polygamy bill,” ‘‘ Chinese immigra- 
tion,” “tariff commission,” and other measures of minor moment. 
This Hall has resounded with eloquence, logic, wit, and sarcasm 
upon scores of subjects trivial in their nature and import when com- 
pared in magnitude and importance to the commerce of the West, 


as linked by nature to the navigation of this great ‘Father of 


Waters”—a proud title it has justly earned as the years and centuries 
have come and gone. 

This grand old river, reaching, as it does, from lakes to Gulf, and 
it can be said from zone to zone, stretching out its broad arms until 
it grasps the Alleghanies on the east and the Rockies on the west, 
within the sweep of whose tributaries there reside to-day not less 
than twenty-five million people, and within whose mighty basin or 


valley there are homes for two hundred million more—this river, if | 


improved as it should be, is capable of bearing upon its bosom the 
entire commerce of the civilized world. That the Giver of all good 
intended this magnificent stream as the great artery of North America 
none can doubt; and as we gaze upon the map of the United States 
and behold this colossal stream with its many tributaries upon the 
right and left from Gulf to lakes, we are overwhelmed in astonishment 
and wonder at the wisdom of the All-wise in creating for the benetit 


of mankind these thousands of miles of navigable streams—canals, | 


as it were, fashioned by the hand of God—answering a twofold pur- 
pose: to carry off and drain the land of surplus water, and afford a 


means of easy communication and transportation for the products of 


the soil. 

Mr. Speaker, the area drained by the Mississippi is but little less 
than eight hundred million acres of land surpassingly rich beyond the 
same amount to be found upon the inhabitable globe; more than 
enough to make one hundred and fifty States as large as Massachu- 
setts—as large as England, France, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Turkey 
in Europe, and Italy combined, and if inhabited as densely as the 
most thickly populated countries of Europe would contain four 
hundred million souls. The mind cannot grasp these numbers nor 
the grandeur of such a Republic as ours would then be. The ques- 
tion, then, for us to settle here is how to help, aid, and assist in 
making this priceless inheritance greater, richer, and more desirable 
as homes for these coming millions who shall march down the ages 
yet tocome. Ours is a progressive race; its sweep is onward and 
yet onward, 


We are amazed as we look backward at the magnificent strides of 
Shall we be less thrifty, enterprising, and daring | 


our progenitors. 
than they? I trust not. And I hope our local interests and State 
pride will be laid aside when we come to consider the improvement 


of this great trunk line of navigation sweeping down between ten | 


States of this Union and environing as many more with its tribu- 
taries. Let us not make this an omnibus bill into which to crowd 
every river and harbor improvement measure now before Congress. 
In a word, the less ought not to cripple nor govern the greater, for in 
the improvement of the Mississippi River we inaugurate an enter- 
prise that produces the greatest good to the greatest number. When 
the trunk has been cared for we cannot stop until every water-way 
that connects or may be made to connect with it has been improved 
as far as is feasible. And for one I expect that long before this cen 
tury closes the Mississippi River and the lakes will be connected 
by canal in such a way that at times of drought in the Mississippi 
Valley the waters of the great lakes as a mighty reservoir will more 
than supply the deficiency, giving a full stage of water from the 
Upper Mississippi to the Gulf. 


Mr. Speaker, this is no new measure or cunningly devised scheme | 


of robbery to take from the Treasury millions of money without re- 
turning compensating benefits, nor yet a local matter gotten up by 
the people of Louisiana to protect their rich sugar lands from inun- 


dation, however it may incidentally lead to this; for all can see at a 
glance that if the waters of this great canal can be kept within its 
| properly defined limits or walls such terrible havoc and loss of life 
and property as were recently witnessed (and even at our remote 
distance, with buta bird’s-eye view and faint imagination, has been 
painful and pitiable, but to those eye-witnesses heart-rending and 
| agonizing) will be prevented, the land made valuable and productive 
and the sanitary condition of the lower Mississippi Valley increased 
an hundred-fold ; these but add to the desirableness of at once be- 
| ginning the work. Can the United States erect a Government cus- 
| tom-house, court-house, or post-office building in any city of this 
Union in which it may erect any of those magnificent granite and 
marble buildings without enhancing the value very largely of all the 
real estate adjacent, and proportionately of the city as a whole where 
such buildings are located? And yet no one argues that this is build- 
ing up a local interest or fostering a State enterprise. I hope, then, 
we shall hear no more of this being a purely local matter, and one 
which the States in their separate capacities should attend to. 

In the year 1845 the first interstate convention, so far as we have 
any record, met in the city of Memphis, or rather there were two con- 
ventions that year in that city. At the first six States were repre- 
sented, at the second twelve States, with about five hundred dele- 
gates, and the president no less a personage than Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn. This was not called specitically in the interest of the Missis- 
sippi River, but of internal improvement generally. In 1847 another 
river and harbor convention assembled at Chicago, at which were 
present many men who have since become noted in our country’s his- 
tory, as Abraham Lincoln, Charles Hempstead, Tom Corwin, Robert 
C. Schenck, Dudley Field, John C. Spencer, Horace Greeley, and 
many others. In 1851 a large convention was assembled at Burling- 
ton, lowa, and was, if I mistake not, the initiative work in the im- 
provement of the Rock Island and Des Moines Rapids of the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1866 another convention met at Dubuque, Iowa, and 
the following year witnessed another grand convention, and since 
that time there has scarcely a year passed that conventions have 
not been held at some of the principal cities in the valley of the 
| Mississippi. The lower or Des Moines Rapids has been quite well 
provided for in a canal that is in almost constant use during the sea- 
| Son of navigation; the upper rapids have and are being deepened 

from year to year, and all this at an expense of several millions of 
dollars to the General Government and for one I can say I think the 
money well spent. I mention these incidentally to show what has 
been the practice of Congress for years past. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot consider this question as we ought with- 
out taking into consideration the vast contribution of this valley in 
supplying the sustenance of this nation as well as our enormous 
shipments abroad to aid in feeding the civilized world. The large 
percentage of our exports of grain, flour, tobacco, and cotton, not to 
mention our beef and pork, plead more eloquently than I, and point 
with pride to the teeming fields of this great valley. From the cen- 
sus we learn that not less than 1,400,000,000 bushels of corn were 
produced by this region, and over 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
about as many bushels of oats, and 3,600,000 bales of cotton. These 
figures are for nineteen States, whose rivers find an outlet to the 
Gulf through the channel of the Mississippi. We have here a grand 
aggregate of 2,000,000,000 bushels of grain. Now, all that is not 
consumed in the country is to find a market elsewhere in the world; 
and one of the great problems of civilization is distribution, which 
we call transportation; and the settlement of this vexed question 
has much of weal or woe for the vast millions of the sturdy sons of 
agriculture. Look at the multiplied thousands of petitioners from 
every State and Territory in the Union, asking Congress to take 
some action in the regulation of interstate commerce, which means 
the placing of limitations or restrictions upon the freight and pas- 
senger tariff by railroad; and already we see forming in this country 
a party expressly organized to resist the encroachments of monop- 
olies, and especially of railroads. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no enemy to railroads nor have never seen a man 
who was. What would have been our rate of development without 
| them I am unable to say or even to conjecture. It is safe to conclude 
that millions of acres of the broad prairies of the West would to-day 
be unbroken, and thousands of beautiful villages that are scattered 
over this vast country in every direction would to-day have no exist- 
ence whatever. The building of railroads has extended the frontier 
line of settlement and civilization westward at a most marvelous 
rate. All this we feel and appreciate, but who bas built the rail- 
roads? Is it not a fact that hundreds of millions of dollars and 
hundreds of millions of acres of land have been given to these railroad 
cerporations, and with what result. I beg to incorporate in my 
remarks a quotation from an address delivered by Hon. J. H. Mur- 
phy at the “river and canal improvement convention” held at 
| Davenport, Iowa, May 25-6, 1881, as this matter is presented in a 
| better light than it is in my power to do. I see no permanent solu- 
tion of this vexed question except by furnishing a cheaper means 
of transportation than the railroads, and one that cannot be monop- 
olized, nor its capacity exhausted, but like the shadow of a ‘‘great 
rock in a weary land,” where the tired and wearied traveler rests and 
refreshes himself and pursues his journey but leaves the rock and 
shade for others; so with steamboat and barge and raft, which for @ 
| moment disturb and trouble the waters as they bear the commerce 
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of nations and then all is placid and still. But to Mr. Murphy’s 
description. He says: 


The Mississippi Valley, the cornucopia of this continent, the granary of the 
world, is al to pay annually over $25,000,000 as their portion of this corruption 


fund, and so long and so regularly has it been practiced that even our cattle and | 


jogs instinctively know, when they are eating the corn that will fatten them, that 
the railroad companies and stock-yard bosses will get five-eighths of their car- 
casses, and their lords and masters the balance. These railroad companies, in- 
dnenced by a refined sense of unqualified greed, make their strength most poten- 
+ial (Dennis Kearney like) by Ogee peng thelr Gente andearnings. This pooling 
«stem is the ligature that binds them together like the Siamese twins, and hav- 
ing no soul to damn, they have ne couscience to quicken. Did not Jay Gould, the 
coon of railroad magnates, shamelessly, and with bold effrontery, volunteer the 
statement under oath, to the committee appointed by the Legislature of New Y ork, 
that as manager of the Erie Railroad he used money to buy up the Legislatures of 
four States; that in a Democratic district he was a Democrat, in a Republican 
district a Republican, in a Feather-head district a F eather-head, in a Half-breed 
jistrict a Half-breed, in a Sore-head district a Sore-head, but in allan Erie man; 
that large sums of money were paid to influence elections and guide legislation ; 
that this money was charged to the ‘‘India-rubber account,” and when pressed 
for details his memory was as elastic as the account. He tinally confessed that in- 
stances Were 8o numerous Where money was used, that it would be as impossible 
+) enumerate them as it would to recall to mind the number of freight cars that 
nassed over the Erie road from day to day. Why, these railroad kings estimate 
the ir wealth in bulk, and only count by millions. And so rapidly have they ac- 
quired wealth that the tale of Alladin and his wonderful lamp in comparison has 
jost its gloss of fiction. 7 : 

Within the last twenty years Huntington, Hopkins & Co. were only known to 
the people of San Francisco as small shop-keepers. By a recent legal investiga- 
tion Mr. Leland Stanford's wealth is estimated at $34,500,000, Mr. Charles Crocker 
about the same amount, Mr. Hopkins at $25,000,000, while Mr. Huntington's 
wealth is estimated at more than either of the others, making an aggregate of over 
$100,000,000 piled up by these gentlemen in less than twenty years out of the profits 
if the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

The late Commodore Vanderbilt commenced railroading some twenty years ago, 
and his wealth was estimated at that time not to exceed $10,000,000 ; when he died 
his estate Was estimated at $80,000,000. 

When Jay Gould obtained the management of the Erie in 1873, his wealth was 
estimated not to exceed $5,000,000 ; to-day the good Lord only knows how much he 
is worth, for it would puzzle the arithmetic of memory to compute it. 

Will it be claimed that such Creesus-like wealth as this can be acquired in so 
short a time fairly and honestly? These men, like the lilies of the field, toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet 1 say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
pot arrayed like one of these. 

And yet, gentlemen, the extortionate rates charged, with the pooling system as 
a tender to make it more binding and certain, is not so ruinous to commerce and 
agriculture as the discrimination in rates. The former isa slow consumption that 
quietly but surely surrounds the lungs of commerce and the guacents of the farm, 
and steadily feeds, while there is life; but the latter is an epidemic that baffles the 
skill of experience, and no known remedy can arrest its deadly progress. In sup- 
port of this statement, allow me to say that in an investigation, armed with au- 
thority, there was brought to the surface the astonishing and appalling fact that 
certain oil men, whose refinery is on Long Island, got rebates in eighteen months 
tothe amount of $10,000,000; per consequence, seventy-nine houses engaged in the 
same business were broken up. Why, a single flour-mill in any city or town can 
siop the wheels of all the rest if it can obtain a rebate lower than its competitors. 

\ dozen coal mines are located in a certain neighborbood, all finding sale for their 
coal in the same market. If one is favored by a rebate it flourishes, grows sleek, 
declares dividends with singular regularity, while the others, with all the capital, 
machinery, and fixtures, are remitted to the blue mold of time, to be cursed by 
the rust of age. 

My friends, these railroad monarchs either own or control a goodly portion of all 
things terrestrial, and it has been recently discovered by the proceedings in the 
telegraph suit that they have ahard grip upon things celestial, and it has occurred 
to me that Ben Franklin could hardly have thought, when he tried to induce the 
goose to take a dose of lightning, that his wisdom and knowledge of science would 
be used to oppress the American people—a people he so dearly loved. 

Yes, gentlemen, the American people have witnessed this state of things for 
years, and have grown dizzy looking with alarm upon the power wielded by the 
railroad companies in all departments of life, social, political, and financial. This 
alarm, thus created by the wrongs perpetrated, has invoked the power of the peo- 
ple and their representatives to come to the rescue by legislative action. 

Some little good has been done in that direction, but still the pall of oppression, 
like the miasma that rises from the marshes and sour swamps of the lowlands, 








fills the atmosphere of commerce with sickness and death, until to-day sober men | 


are asking with enthusiastic earnestness, will this state of things always continue ? 

[answer, no, not always. The American people (right by instinct) have tried 
kind words by assisting the construction of fivel roads with liberal donations and 
more liberal subsidies, upon the theory that competition would furnish the remedy. 
Alas, how have they been disappointed. By natural law the sturgeon swallows 
the minnow, and the whale swallows both, soit has been seen thatin the construc- 
ion of railroads as competing lines, to the end that freight would be carried for a 
fair, just, and remunerative price, the competing lines have been swallowed up, 
and to-day form the ares that make the railroad circle most complete. Turf was 
then thrown by legislative action, and a partial attempt was made to regulate rail- 
road rates by law, but the demagogue was found in the place of the statesman, 


and dislocated excuses. So, you see kind words and turf areof no avail, and hence 
it is that the American people, north and south, east and west, producer and con- 
sumer, have risen up like one man, determined to furnish a remedy for the evil, 
‘nd if necessary throw stones, by the improvement of our natural water-ways and 
the construction of artificial ones. ‘ For it is cheap transportation, or not cheap 
transportation; that is the question.” 

Gentlemen, we have assembled ‘here for a common purpose, being impelled by 
the same necessity. It has been bruited that opposition would be found in this as- 


sembly. This cannot be, forthere is no difference of opinion, and hence there should | 


be no hostility of action. So let us murder that thought here and now by common 
consent. We are as much interested in the improvementof the Mississippi River 
as any city that rests in her valley, and to-day we hail with joy and satisfaction 
ve hovement of Western produce through the enterprise of the barge lines. We 
‘ve shown our allegiance in the past by sending delegates to every convention 
‘alled in her interest; not a dollar has been voted to improve her navigation that 
‘dS hot received our vote and sanction. And what we have done in the past is 
ply an earnest of what we will do in the future, and neither shall the scornful 
alan pr Jealousy, the quiet mutterings of envy, nor the loud denunciation of foul 
not bel take us from the path of duty. In fact I may say we are not and should 
iostile to any means of transportation—railways or water-courses ; the more 
uy Sof transportation the better. 
une gentlemen, we are wedded to one way, and that way is the cheap way. I 
cae nean by a cheap way that freight should be carried at a sacritice to the 
rier, for if f thought railroad companies did not receive more than a full 8 per 


“ent. net upon the actual capital invested I would not offer one word of complaint, | 








but I do insist that inasmuch as all, or nearly all, civilized governments have made 
a legal protest by fines and penalties against high rates of interest for the use of 
money, and denominating it usury, that capital invested in the carrying trade 
should not be an exception. 

Yes, my friends, we are in favor of doing all that is necessary to be done to im- 
prove the navigation of the Mississippi River, and if it is deemed necessary in the 
near future to call a convention in its interest, Rock Island, Moline, and Daven- 
port will only be too willing to give it aid and comfort, for it is not only visible to 
the naked eye but competent persons, after all the most diligent investigation, 
unite in saying that natural water-courses are the cheapest modes of transporta- 
tion ; that artificial water-courses the next cheapest, and railways the dearest 

The Chicago Times recently said upon this subject : 

In reality there is not a navigable water-way in America that is not a more 
potent regulator of railway-freight tariffs than all the railway managers and all 
the legislative genius of the country combined would be. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to Congressional legislation or of 
State, to properly and equitably regulate the schedule of rates of 
railroads, as they bear the vast commerce of this country from place 
to place; nor would I cripple or embarrass their building; nor do I 
want their owners defrauded out of a fair rate of interest upon the 
actual capital invested in their construction ; but I do say that cheap 
freights are an absolute necessity, and I can conceive of no way of 
securing this to the people and at the same time present a barrier 
and force more omnipotent and one which never can be disturbed or 
removed to regulate overcharges, discriminative or unjust rates by 
railroads, than an improved river system in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and outlets to the lakes by canals. 

Let us look for a moment at the encouragement which the Govern- 
ment has given to the two methods of transportation. We have over 
14,500 miles of water-ways ; to their improvement less than $20,000, - 
000 have been given, or about that amount, or say $1,500 per mile. 
Now, to aid in the construction of railroads 187,785,800 acres of land, 
which, at the nominal price of $1.25 per acre, gives us the enormous 
sum of $234,000,000. To this may be added a Joan by the United 
States to the several Pacific railroads, about $65,000,000, and has paid 
in interest $35,000,000, or a total of $100,000,000. If to this we add the 
State, county, township, and municipal contributions, we shall have 
the enormous amount of four hundred and fifty or five hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. The comparison is, to say the least, not very credit- 
able. Now, let me direct your attention to the marvelous growth in 
the shipments via the Mississippi River since the jetty improvement 
in 1878. The totalincreased tonnage from the city of Saint Louis was, 
for the year 1878, 688,970 tons; for the year 1879, 893,800 tons; for 
the year 1880, 1,037,525 tons. The increase in the shipment of corn 
in bulk rose from 3,585,589 bushels in 1879 to 9,438,538 in 1880, and 
that of wheat from 2,397,897 to 5,735,679 bushels ; and flour is shipped 
for 17 to 20 cents less per barrel from Mississippi points via New 
Orleans to Liverpool than via New York. This all argues better 
prices for the producer in the West. ‘‘The freight on bulk grain 
from Saint Louis to London, by way of New Orleans, at latest ad- 
vices, was 46} cents per hundred, or 27 cents per bushel, and on flour 
35 cents per hundredweight. The added cost of insurance is 1.55 to 
1.95 cents per bushel. The total expense, including insurance, from 
Saint Louis to London, is therefore about 29 cents per bushel.” 

Can better arguments be adduced than these for the improvement 
of this natural highway—if, indeed, we are looking to the interest 
and welfare of the ‘“‘horny-handed” sons of toil who, under the 
scorching rays of the summer sun, create the vast wealth that has 
made us rich and prosperous? It is high time that we turn our 
thoughts and shape our legislation in the direction of benefiting, 
strengthening, and encouraging the poor, the weak, and the oppressed, 
rather than adding to the millions of the rich. I trust I may be 
pardoned for making a brief quotation from Governor John H. 
Gear, in his first message to the Legislature of Iowa. Touching this 
subject, he said: 

Owing to natural obstructions in the channel of the Mississippi River, and its 


| virtual closing during the late war, our products have, of necessity, been carried 


to market by rail alone. By the recent completion of the canal around the rapids 
at Keokuk, and of the apparent success of the system of jetties now in operation 
at the mouth of the river, whereby ships of large draft have easy access to New 


| Orleans, thus giving additional facilities for the transportation of our products to 
| : ‘ | foreign ports, it is plain to see that in the near future a healthy competition must 
and the bribe-taker was most unanimous in loud declamations, specious arguments, | 


arise between the railway and river systems of transportation, the benefits of 
which must accrue directly to our grain-producing interests ; and it is to be hoped 
that Congress will, at an early date, stimulate this competition by a sufficient ap- 
oe of money to cause the further improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, in order that Iowa and all the States bordering on 
this great highway may have the largest benefits maga to be derived from addi- 
tional facilities in the transportation of their products. 

Some one has said that water-ways (rivers and canals) were the 
only regulators of the railroads, and this is demonstrated every year 
in the opening up of navigation upon the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
and wherever a river runs parallel with a railroad. 

France has about five thousand miles of navigable rivers and 
canals, upon which she has spent over $200,000,000. England has 
spent even more than this to secure cheap water transportation. 
Congress cannot shirk this matter of giving relief to the varied in- 
dustries scattered all over this country that are so largely dependent 
upon cheap freights as the means of success and profit. 

PROTECTION. 


A great deal has been said by the members of the Forty-seventh 
Congress about protection to American capital and labor, and a 
commission is to be appointed to investigate this matter and report; 
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to this I gave my voice and vote. 
that is demanded not alone by the thousands rendered homeless and 
destitute by the great floods the past winter and spring. I find the 
following comment in a Philadelphia paper during the time: 

The crevasse —The distressing details of the floods on the Lower Mississippi 
have been the main feature of the news during the past week. The penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy of Congress is producing its natural consequences. To 
say nothing of the loss of life and the suffering caused by the unusual floods of 
this season, the destruction of property, direct and indirect, will amount to more 
than the cost of good substantial 
And this is a national as well as a local and privateloss. Every man in the coun- 
try will feel it more than he would have felt the cost of constructing good levees 
at the expense of the Union. 


The area of the alluvial lands along the Lower Mississippi and 
tributaries is over forty thousand square miles, being as large as the 
combined areas of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey. It is 75 per cent. of the area 
of England. The area of the Mississippi Delta reduced to acres is 
26,303,520. Fully 90 per cent. of these alluvial lands are susceptible 
of cultivation and are unsurpassed in fertility in the world. In 1870 


the sole and only reason that prevents the settlement and improve- 
ment of these productive lands is because of the periodical destruc- 
tion of crops, stock, buildings, and danger to health and even life 
from the overflow of the river. 

Mr. Morey, in his report to the House of Representatives durin 
the Forty-second Congress, said of the floods of 1868 and 1871: 


Td 
1g 


evees at all the exposed points on the river. | 


But let us consider the protection | 





The destruction caused by the last two floods above named in the Ouachita | 


Valley is almost incredible. <A valley of almost unexampled fertility, capable of 
raising, beside corn and stock in great abundance, at least seventy-five thousand 
bales of cotton, worth at the average price of this season more than $5,000,000,was 
inundated, plantations destroyed, buildings washed away, cattle and swine by the 
thousands starved and drowned. 

The flood of 1874 was even more destructive. 
report to the House in 1876, says of it: 

The loss by the flood of 1874 was $13,000,000. This year, [1876,} so far as it can 
be ascertained, it is $2,000,000. And this makes the total sum of $15,000,000 in 
acinal material wealth within three years. Here is the cause of these inviting 
fields and lands remaining uncultivated and in idleness, and their values are trivial 
when compared with their productive possibilities if once protected from the 
overtiows. But I must not dwell upon this lest the grand work 
restraining the Mississippi be denominated a scheme to protect the tillable lands 
of the Lower Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, I read a very sensible article in The American of 


Mr. ELuts, in his 


| portation down to the summer average. 


‘ : : 7 | eight States as large as Ohio ; we have paid large sums of money; 
less than 10 per cent. of this vast area was under cultivation, and | t 
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roads, and by the New York canals. Of late there have been large shipments t 
the Gulf by the Mississippi River. The profit of the Western farmer and deal - 
is determined mainly by the rate charged for the transportation of the produce to 
the Atlantic or Gulf ports. During the summer months the competition between 
the railroads and the canals prevents exorbitant charges, but during the winter 
months, when the canals are closed, the railroad rates are injuriously high. This 
is shown by a comparison of the rates charged at different seasons in the six years 
from 1875 to 1881. 
The charge for carrying a bushel of wheat in the years named averaged 11 cents 
by water and 17 cents by rail during the period when the canals were open and 
22 cents a bushel by rail during the winter, when the canals were closed. Now 
we say that a just system of legislation should certainly keep the rates of trans. 
This would be a saving of 5 cents a 
bushel. This saving in the shipments from the same cities named would amount 
to at least $14,406,257 a year, with no larger shipments than those of 1880, Five 


| cents per bushel upon wheat at 20 bushels per acre would be $1 per acre upon all 


the wheat lands. Five cents per bushel upon corn at 40 bushels per acre would 
be $2 per acre upon all of the corn lands. ‘This would be equal to one-half of the 
average rent upon all wheat lands and full rent upon all corn lands of the West 
and South. There is no doubt that a rate very much less than the summer av- 
erage would render a liberal compensation for the use of the real capital invested 
by the owners of the roads. 

We have donated to wealthy corporations a quantity of land suflicient to make 
we have bonded 
debts spread over the counties of most of the States of the West. Yet the Govern. 
ment, in its great liberality to capitalists, after having contributed so large a pro- 
portion in building the railroads, donates all to companies with special privileges 
to control the freights according to what they will bear, which waited all the farm- 
ers of the West and South renters, and a large number of paupers, with an aristoc- 
racy of railroad kings in the Eastern cities. This is a more ingenious system of 
rentage and serfdom than that of Ireland. We demand that all of these great pub. 
lic highways shall be controlled by the Government in accordance with the great 
a les of equity. ‘*We demand equa) and exact justice for all, and special privi- 

eges for none.” Acgriculturists ask for no special legislation to protect that class 
of wealth producers in this country. 

The capitalists who have received these immense lines of transportation, largely 
as donations from the people and the Government, meet in council and determine 
what portion of all the crops they will take as rents from all of the farms of the 
West and South. These capitalists control to a great extent the elections, and 
send their attorneys to make laws for their renters. They place their attorneys 
upon the bench to enforce such laws. Another class of capitalists to whom the 


| Government donates from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually, and who are inter. 


of improving and | 


April 29, 1882, bearing upon the constitutionality of the improve- | 
| ness men shall be made officers of this department, who will fearlessly perform 


ment of these inland rivers, and as it is quite short I will ask to have 
it printed with my remarks; it presents what I would term a clear 
common-sense view of what may be termed constitutional when 
brought within the spirit, if not the letter, of the.fundamental law 
—an instrument of writing adopted over a hundred years ago, when 
the Mississippi did not belong te us, but was the property of France: 


The President's view of the constitutional powers of Congress, as to dealing | 


with the Lower Mississippi, is challenged by both a Northern Republican and a 
Southern Democratic Senater—Mr. Harrison and Mr. MorGan. Objections of 
this kind have lost much of their force with the American people, as during the 
war they learned to think anything constitutional which was good sense. No doc 
umnent drawn up a century ago could anticipate the emergencies of national life as 
fast as these would arise. So Mr. Jefferson found, less than a score of years after 
it was framed, when he had the offer of Louisiana and took it without constitu- 
tional authority. The proposal to legalize his act was rejected on the ground that 
nobody found any fault with it. The same rule should apply to the case of the 
Mississippi. There should be no two minds about it. This thing cannot be done 
by the States, and it must be done. 
ing flooded lands, it does authorize the regulation of commerce between the States. 
And the National Government, in making the grand river a highway for that com- 
merece, Can give the States the seeurity they need against inundations. 

Yes, not only against inundations, which in and of itself is a suf- 
ficient reason, but absolutely protects them from the merciless rav- 
ages of railroad monopoly and excessive charges at will by the kings 
ot the rail, and thus holding the destiny ot the West and South 
in the grasp of a few men. When the bill for making the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture a Cabinet officer was before this House and 
was being discussed, my colleague submitted the following amend- 


If the Constitution says nothing about drain- | 


| ested in the defenseless condition of American renters and dependent laboring 


classes, also help to control the elections and to control the Government in the 
interest of a moneyed aristocracy. The object of the Government should be to 
encourage and protect all of the industrial classes in the development of the re- 
sources of the country. 

The Government should protect both producers and consumers in an equitable 
system of cheap transportation and cheap currency. We ask that the Department 
of Agriculture shall be an Executive Department; not that sinecure places may be 
made for favorites of party; not merely that large books may be published’ mi 
nutely describing worms, bugs, beetles, and locusts, as though they were the 
principal enemies of the agriculturist, but that independent, non-partisan busi- 


their public duties, and may show to the country that special legislation granting 
special privileges to capitalists makes paupers in the West and millionaires in the 
East. As about thirty millions of the American population are employed in agri- 
culture, simple justice requires a proper consideration of the rights, interests 
and just protection of his laren proportion of the great producers of American 
wealth. Let the Department of Agriculture be made practically useful to the 
people. Let its officers be authorized to collect all such statistics as may be neces- 
sary in developing all of the great resources of the counury, and showing what 
legislation may be necessary to protect the agriculturists in a just system of trans- 
portation and a reasonable enjoyment of the fruits of their toil. 

The late war and the amendments of the Constitution decided that there should 
be no more ownership of the bodies of the laboring classes. Capitalists would now 
attempt to absorb by special law, granting special privileges, the products of in- 
dustry. This isnowa cheaper and more comprehensive system of slavery, and the 
money lords have made millions of dollars where the negro owners made thou 
sands. Wedemand that civil government shall guarantee the divine rights of 
every laborer to the results of his toil. 


The President, in his first message to Congress, thought the im- 


| provement of the Mississippi River of sufficient importance to call 


our attention to it, and I commend to the consideration of this House 
the wisdom of his words. He says: 

I advise appropriations, such for internal improvements as the wisdom of Con 
gress may deem to be of public importance. The necessity of improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River justifies a special allusion to that,subject. I sug- 
gest the adoption of some measure for the removal of obstructions which now 


| impede the navigation of that great channel of commerce. 


ment, and supported it with the fact and argument which follow, a | 
part of which I have once before called attention to, i. e., the mag- | 


nificent donations of the public domain to railroad corporations. I 
will read it and invite the attention of the House, as lam convinced 
we cannot get too much light upon a subject of so vital importance 
to the whole country, but to the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
particularly : 


** It shall also be the duty of the statistician to report monthly the railroad freights | 


and tariffs upon the principal lines of transportation Also any discrimination 
which may be made upon any of said lines for or against certain localities.” 

Mr. HASELTINE. Mr. Speaker, according to the statistical report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, for 1882, the States of Dlinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin produce three-fourths of the grain crop of the whole country. In 1875 
the total crop of the United States was 2,032,235,300 bushels, of which 1,467,237,000 
were grown in the States named, In 1880 these States produced 2,003, 204,000 bushels 
out of a total crop of 2,686,145,129, or an increase over 1875 of 535 
about one hundred million bushels a year. 

The principal grain-shipping cities in the Northwest are Saint Louis, Peoria, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, and Toledo. 

The receipts of grain and flour at the Atlantic and Gulf ports in 1875 amounted 
to 188,357,221 bushels, of which 178,114,750 bushels came from the same Western 
cities just named. In 1280 the receipts had grown to 364,017,557 bushels, of which 
$21,539,058 came from these cities, being an increase in six years of 143,424,308 
busbels, or an average of about twenty-four million bushels a year. The grain and 











flour of the West are now brought to the Eastern ports by five trunk lines of rail 


.967,000 bushels, or | 


President Hayes also, in his last message to Congress, presented 
the subject in the following terse sentences : 

{From message of President Hayes, December, 1880.} 

A comprehensive improvement of the Mississippi and its tributaries is a matter 
of transcendent importance. These great water-ways comprise a system of In 
land transportation spread like net-work over a large portion of the United States, 
and navigable to the extent of many thousands of miles. Producers and consumers 
alike have acommon interest in such unequaled facilities for cheap transportation. 
Geographically, commercially, and politically they are the strongest tie between 
the various sections of the country. These channels of communication and inter- 
change are the property of the nation. Its jurtsdiction is paramount over a 
waters, and the plainest principles of public interest require their intelligent ant 
careful supervision, with a view to their protection, improvement, and the en- 
hancement of their usefulness. 

These are words of wisdom, and do credit to the ex-President. 
But the late and lamented Garfield spoke not less earnestly when 
the commission bill was being discussed before the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, June 21, 1879: 


I believe that one of the grandest of our material national interests—one that 


| is national in the largest material sense of that word—is the Mississipp! River 


| our continent, far transcending the glory of the ancient 


| and comprehensive system that will harness the 


and its navigable tributaries. It is the most gigantic single natural feature of 

Vile, or of any other 
river on the earth. The statesmanship of America must grapple the problem . 
this mighty stream. It is too vast for any State to handle ; too much for any au 
thority less than that of the nation itself to manage. And I believe the time will 
come when the liberal-minded statesmanship of this country will devise a - 
= of this great river to the 


material interests of America, so that not only all the people who live on its banks 











——— 


and the banks of its confluents, but all the citizens of the Republic, whether 
dwellers in the central valley or on the slope of either ocean, will recognize the 
importance of preserving and perfecting this great natural and material bond of 
national union between the North and the Sonth—a bond to be so strengthened 
py commerce and intercourse that it can never be severed. [Applause.] * * * 

rejoice in any occasion which enables Representatives from the North and from the 
south to unite in an unpartisan effort to promote a great national interest. {Ap- 


plause.} Such an occasion is good for us both. And when we can do it without the | 


sacrifice of our convictions, and can benefit millions of our fellow-citizens, and can 

thereby strengthen the bonds of the Union, we ought to do it with rejoicing; for 

in doing so we inspire our people with larger and more generous views, and help 

to confirm for them and for our children to the latest generations the indissoluble 

Union and the permanent grandeur of this Republic. I shall vote for this bill. 
\ pplause on both sides of the House. | 


And again, in his letter of acceptance of the nomination for the 
Presidency, he most beautifully refers to the same national interest, 
as follows: 


The Mississippi River, with its great tributaries, is of such vital importance to | 


so many millions of people that the safety of its navigation requires exceptional 
consideration. In order to secure to the nation the control of all its waters, Pres- 
ident Jefferson negotiated the purchase of a vast territory extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacitic Ocean. The wisdom of Congress should be invoked 
to devise some plan by which that great river shall cease to be a terror to those 
who dwell upon its banks, and by which its shipping may safely carry the indus- 
trial products of twenty-five millions of people. 


To these I could add many tributes from the ablest statesmen of 


our nation in every part of our common country who have spoken 
or written upon this vital question. In this day of steam and elee- 
tricity, rapid and cheap transportation is an absolute necessity. 
Every trade, calling, profession, and industry demand it, and that 
demand is imperative. We must have it; and the quantity, quality, 
and rate for same must be regular; and upon this particular phase 
of the subject I call the attention of Congress and the country to 
the elaborate and exhaustive speech of my colleague, Judge RIcr, 
whose argument is unanswerable and by far the ablest I have heard 
or read, and I feel that it will receive, as I am sure it is entitled to, 
a wide distribution among the people. 

Everywhere our people are clamoring for increased and cheaper 
means of travel and transportation, and I am rejoiced to know that 
the energies of the age are bent in that direction, and that the last 
decade has witnessed wonderful improvement and reduction of rates, 
as I shall be able to show before I am done, and our friends in the 
East are not less energetic and active than we are in the West; in 
fact, every section has its schemes and plans for increasing the 
means of travel and of commerce; in short, it may be said there is 
a wholesome and healthy rivalry that must result in great good to 
all classes. I will read an article which throws some light upon 
this subject. It is from the Baltimore Sun, and was intended to 
bolster up the Chesapeake Canal project: 

Later statistics upon the direction of Saint Louis trade.—On the 25th ultimo the 
Sun gave statistics, drawn from the report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1880, show- 
ing the relative shipments east and southward from Saint Louis during that year, 
with the view of indicating that by reason of the vastly preponderating eastward 


trade the large tract of the Mississippi Valley, of which Saint Louis is the com- | 


mercial center, is more interested in improving the outlet from the Chesapeake Bay 
than in the deepening of the Mississippichannel. Both works, it was sought to be 
shown, should he carried to completion, but of the two, Saint Louis is concerned 
most with that one wHfich affects the larger volume of trade. Since the publica- 
tion of the article referred to the Sun has received, by the kindness of Mr. Nimmo, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics, statistical information to a later date. In con- 
nection with the figures furnished us Mr. Nimmo remarks: ‘‘ Twenty-five years 
ago the commerce of Saint Louis was carried on by river, but to-day the commerce 
by rail(expressed in tons) is nearly four times that by river. There are no means 
of ascertaining the average value of the traftic by river and rail. I believe, how- 
ever, that the average value per ton of the trafic by rail is greater than that by 
river. The foregoing statement does not include express matter nor merchandise 
inthe mails. If an account could be taken of all this, 1 believe it would be found 
that the value of the commerce by rail is from five to ten times as great as that by 
rive! It needs no further authority toenforce the truth that, however tavorable 
the showing of tonnage carried eastward from Saint Louis, its value, with the at- 
tendant profits to all concerned, is out of all proportion greater. This considera- 
tion adds a new interest to the subjoined data supplied to the Sun by Mr. Nimmo: 


Shipments from Saint Louis during the cal ndar years 1886 and 1881. 


| 
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south by rail were nearly 100 per cent. greater, indicating that in a competition 
between river and railways the victory is with the latter: 

South— 
East by 














Year. vail. 

By river By rail 

Bushels. Bushels Bushels 
Dah) a Geng nediuts< ab edineeneisd win ; 2, 14, 065 4, 565, 973 1, 322, 457 
a aE Tite BL ne 3,456,409 | 6, 618, 757 2, 194, 019 
hE a A a ae a ta aa 5, oO 1, 874, 386 
ec hus 16<danddehe en sanacadasaces 5, 1, 683, 478 
ae ee Gil jnudeescckéaussbbensces 3, 1, 871 O22 
epee as inn dba t sais bedblnshe auld ad enka 4, 995, 540 
ich dine Ahbeterne nnd sweon 5, 1, 373, 982 
tind wasn eeawign 6 ae bene ween eae 7 Tal 1, 054, 221 
Ch ss paweccusanctdts Seecedaheoes 8, 227, 465 8, 1, 360, 036 
a cde Gk60daeeccnceuies te ; vesat 8, 790,059 | 18, 2, 646, 714 
RIN tierhs aint bit ib Oak iin Get ieate ; 5,456,643 | 15, 655, 705 4150 656 


A large hope had been entertained that the barge system of transportation 
which was comparativeiy new in 1880, would in 1881 succeed in engrossing the 
whole export grain trade of Saint Louis. 

The following statement shows the quantity of products of the Western and 
Northwestern States actually exported from New Orleans, and comparatively the 
quantity of traftic actually diverted to the Mississippi River from the east and 
west trunk lines of the country: 


Products. 1880. 1881 


. Tons. Ti nes 
Quantity of merchandise received by the east and west 


trunk railroads from the West during the vear 1880. ... 11, 500, 000 
Tonnage shipped east from Saint Louis during the year 
5s tb ocd ae eee’ 1, 325, 004 | 1, 293, 851 


Total tonnage oe south from Saint Louis by river and 
by rail during the year 1880 


R “ahdmee ° 1,492,216 1, 636, 484 
Tonnage shipped south from Saint Louis by river during 


WIT I BOO § as 5 o.oo ecaenwgnie kinins 5 ass - sd 820, 555 733, 235 
Tonnage of products of the Western and Northwestern 

Sates exported at New Orleans during the year ended 

June 30, 1880.......... Jes iat ca Cemenddex datas ashes 317, 000 


The great decline in the shipment of grain for 1881 must be attrib- 
uted to the failure in crops for the entire Mississippi Valley for the 
year 1881, and that isshown in the rail as wellas river statistics; and 
the increased shrinkage in the river over the railroad arises from the 
fact that our home market throughout the East was quite as good 


| as the foreign, and we had not so large a surplus for exportation. 


I will print with my remarks, from Poor’s Manual, the following 
rates, showing the rapid reduction of over 100 per cent. in the last 
ten years. 


Average rate per ton per mileon the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 


‘ents. Cents 
a OR ica --- 3.09 ; In 1876.. , ae 1. 91 
SOE «5 a6se0 awa Naa ot aed 2.87 | In 1877 1. 81 
EE Gis Ws lide dendueevnecsacmael meee) ae Ree 1. 63 
SE adie cntiowdace ee .-. 2.35 | In 1879 1. 56 
PR ae es ote ce ardnenin hens ae 1, De inane n 1.49 
Cr - inn uc died in hares bore a 2. 06 
Arerage rate per ton per mile on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Saint Paul 
Railway. 
Cents. Cents 
OE te oe cadéccvigueetecunhicees BLT EL ee Ccihsdeeee , 2. 04 
ba 1671... ~eebakeut ieee, Ee BEE «weeny hes 2. 08 
Be Ms wid i kae cane ip woba-ioteegaes eS ae is wens: Ree 
a eniketabaaee A Es <n « ot anes = 1. 66 
ET Ls Ge dan , a's dak See Uva’ EET EE r4 cd dvisacadssvenst 1.73 
TP SN Sak Vets adn occas samuhaone cee 2.10 


And these for the last six years, and I call particular attention to 


| the difference in rates between the Eastern and Western railroads, 


| 1880. 1881. 
Shipments. 
| ‘Tons. Total. Tons. Total. 

North: | 
By river ....... adgrnudeeceece. 55, 260 | 2 <> Gann 54,295 | 2 _— 
WEI ....c5 dnpeneedseawess | 302,543 |§ 197, 808 126,331 |5 150,626 

East : | 
ho ee | 145,208 125 cos 82,775 12 oe 
MELE: cy ocncaaencernieasettws | 1,179,709 |§ 1, 325, 004 1, 211, 076 | § 1, 293, 851 

West: | 
By 1068 6.3 oi Ree | a ads 
Ff thin cei idkabmenpeens hy SBD, SG I 
South: 
By SN atk wrt aerate bs Ree a 
By rail 1, 636, 484 | 
z Total shipments . { | 4,346, 937 
otal shipments by rail ee me ents coves] Oem Ole | 
Total shipments by river. ......].......-... tS ec siesesacs 884, 025 | 
lotal shipments toward the | | 

ROG, sc. cdeeveguadehatee de in dale <i. | 1,492, 216 1, 636, 484 
Shipment by river toward the | 

SURED 5 cn ceucasicad Jab aiens ceed Pe Seay | 620. BEB bonccas | 733, 235 

; | | | 
By 


Saint I oui seach year from 1871 to 1881, inclusive, the important fact is disclosed that 
WAuve the shipiaents south by river were less in 1881 than in 1880, the shipments 


the following table, which exhibits the quantity of grain shipped from south | 


and at the same time remind the House and the country that the 
Erie Canal competes with the New York Central and the Erie Rail- 
roads in the carrying trade between tide-water and the lakes, and ask 
you to draw your own conclusion as to how much water transporta- 
tion, even by canal and horse power, contributes to this great reduc- 
tion? Here are the Eastern rates, and I confess that they are 
gratifying, if not entirely satisfactory. 
The decline of rates on the New York Central is thus reported : 
Cents 
In 1874, per ton per mile .... venue ede . 1. 4¢ 
In 1875, per ton per mile ........ : , ; 1. 27 
In 1876, per ton per mile 1. 05 
In 1877, per ton per mile 1. 024 


In 1578, per ton per mile ........... , deinen es cneheas 9S 
In 1879, per ton per mile .................. Pines “eF ; 809 
In 1880, per ton per mile .. eat ee ‘ 88 


The decline on the New York, Lake Erie and Western is reported 
thus: 


Cents 
Be BOTS, DOE SOR. DOF WING on 5 cine ctovececaess a Satioeis dirwhee 1.311 
In 1875, per ton per mile ....................-- wade ees aaeeraden 1. 208 
ee WNT ENO Gene ala Soc cnc dds decass secccesdeeden sun eee 1. 099 
Re ey ee OU OE GUNOD nis cab c ance adh sémcnsseccccscsscncescsess owe . 955 
BU DG OE SON OT MAID 6 6 ose scene ccccscenesccsscnccccsessesocsssosnss ee 
Rib TOE, OR COM HOP THING. 6 occ ccc ccccecccccee- oe og 6a eda aenauamaeeeeie . .780 
In 1880, per ton per mile ..............-+ savideienqviwassacdeuesasawuens wae 836 
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<< 
It was said on this floor only a few days ago by the honorable gen- vided for the Gulf of Mexico, will bring to the door of the Mississippj 


tleman from New York, Mr. Dwicut, and I have no reason to dis- 
pute his assertion, that the Erie Canal was operated at a loss of 20 
per cent. last year. This may be accounted for in two ways: first, 
the great falling off in grain shipments and by the cheap rates of rail- 
road transit, that all know is mach more desirable on account of speed, 
&c. And may it not arise from a preconcerted plan upon the part of 
the railroad kings to so reduce rates as toeventually close up the Erie 
Canal and lead to itsabandonment? They could well afford to carry 
grain at actual cost of transportation for a few years, knowing that, 
if this great barrier to higher rates were out of the way, one year of 
high prices and the exclusive control of the carrying trade would 
reimburse them for all losses. I would that the West had so reason- 
able rates by rail, but our only hope is in the equalizing power of the 
great and noble Mississippi River and its tributaries, where steam 
may take the place of horse power, and the stream cannot be monop- 
olized nor exhausted. 

You will observe I have not committed myself to any particular 
method or mode of improvement; that is, the levee or outlet systems. 
I bow to the superior skill and widsom of those who have made this 
subject their study, but I will confess that the outlet plan has ap- 
peared to me a very common-sense one, and I would be glad to vote 
for the small appropriation asked for by Captain Cowden to make 
the Lake Borgne outlet. It appears to me it would at least lower 
the flood-tide at New Orleans and increase the rapidity of the stream. 
I will close by a quotation from the summary ot Alex. D. Anderson, 
in his commercial and statistical review of the Mississippi and tribu- 
taries, a noble work and deserving of study and thought. 

That to consummate and make permanent this natural and direct 
movement tothe seaboard of the products of the valley a general 
and systematic improvement of the whole river channel is needed 
from its headwaters to the Gulf. 

That the material advancement of the great interior of the United 
States will be retarded unless its growing demand for inland water 
transportation facilities is thus supplied. 

That the Mississippi and tributaries are located in fertile and well- 
populated valleys where most serviceable to commerce. 

That they further observe the laws of political economy in that 
their general tendency is southward, connecting opposite climates 
with dissimilar products, demand, and supply. 

That they are remarkably well adapted to the transportation of 
the bulky freights of agricultural valleys, and have in this respect 
unlimited capacity. 

That they were constructed by nature, without cost to the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

That the cost of their 15,710 miles of navigation, if constructed at 
the same rate per mile as railways of the United States and their 
equipments, would have been $3809,740,000. 

That if constructed at the same rate per mile as the principal ca- 
nals of the United States their cost would have been $615,219,000, 

That they supply the producer and consumer with cheap trans- 
portation. 

That the transportation rates on a bushel of wheat shipped from 
the center of the valley, at Saint Louis, by river to the seaboard at 
New Orleans, during the three years 1877, 1878, 1879, ranged all the 
way from ten to fifteen cents less than by rail to the seaboard at New 
York, 

That if half of the total grain produced in the fourteen valley States 
in 1879 had to be shipped from that center by river to New Orleans, 
instead of by rail to New York, the annual saving to the seaboard at 
ten cents per bushel would be $90,581,552, and at fifteen cents per 
bushel, $135,572,320. 

That if in connection with and incidentally to the improvement of 
river navigation of the rich alluvial lands of the lower valley suscep- 
tible of cultivation and comprising an area of 23,727,168 acres were 
protected from overtlow, their increased value, when adequately cul- 
tivated, would add tothe taxable wealth of the country $1,936,229,418, 
a sum equal to the whole national debt. 

That ifthey produced one bale of cotton per acre, the value of their 
product at four hundred and forty pounds to the bale and eleven 
cents per pound would be $1,148,394,931, or more than seven times 
that of the annual yield of gold and silver of the whole world. 

That these water-ways are national in extent and in law. 

That they supply cheap transportation from the granary of the 
nation, and are therefore national in their benefits. 

That they are a natural bond of union between the North and the 
South, and a standing protest against sectional antagonisms. 

That the Mississippi or trunk line of this whole system of rivers of 
the great valley is a connecting link between internal and inter- 
national commerce. 


That it terminates opposite other American countries and islands | 


which have a total annual foreign commerce with all nations (ex- 
ports and imports combined) of $928,027,000 in value. 

That the present share of this total foreign commerce controlled 
by the Mississippi—that which flows to and from its sole port—is 
but $5,422,800 in value, or less than 1 per cent. 


sm, 


That the river will soon be practically extended to the Pacific 
Ocean by the completion of the Tehuantepec Interocean Railroad, 
and again by the Tehuantepec Ship Railway. 

That these commercial outlets to the Pacific, the first ever pro- 








Valley new and important commercial fields, Australia, the Orient 
the Pacific islands, and the Pacific states of South America, which 
nations have a total annual foreign trade with the whole world of 
$1,724,879,695, and of which total the port at the mouth of the Mis. 
sissippi controls no portion. 

That the commerce with these nations resting upon the Pacific js 
the weakest and most neglected spot in our trade relations with the 
outside world, and that their connection with the Mississippi Valley 
via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is a matter of great national impor- 
tance. 

That the valley is not fully prepared to improve these grand op- 
portunities and contribute its legitimate share to the foreign com. 
merce and wealth of the nation because needed improvements of its 
great river or outlet to the seaboard have been neglected. 

That no power but the United States, which owns the Mississippj 
and tributaries, has jurisdiction over their improvement. 

That to examine the various and conflicting theories of improve. 
ment and prepare and report upon a permanent plan Congress, in 
15879, provided for the appointment of a board of skilled engineers 
known as the Mississippi River commission. : 

The commission have submitted their report, and the appropria- 
tions for consummating this great national work now rest with Con- 
gress, 

In conclusion, this plain, simple business question arises: will the 
United States neglect to keep in good repair its own commercial 
highways—to protect its own property, having at a moderate esti- 
mate a value of $800,000,000—which rivers were constructed and 
presented by nature, and which may be made an immense source of 
profit to the producers and consumers who comprise the people, 


Agriculture and Commerce. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JOHN BLAIR HOGE, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 


Mr. HOGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thorough as has been the discussion of the pend- 
ing question, it is searcely correct to say that it has been debated if 
the real character of debate be that which involves some conflict of 
opinion. I have yet to hear, sir, from any quarter a word of oppo- 
sition to the main purpose of the bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. It seems to command assent as unanimous as it is un- 
usual; and it is a safe prophecy to declare that whatever form may 
be given to the measure now before the House, few, very few, will 
record their names in antagonism to the principle and policy which 
it involves. 

The only question which has arisen does not relate to the pro- 
priety or expediency of the proposed scheme of the committee. Its 
friends differ only upon the subsequent proposition—whether the 
House should rest content with the plan submitted for its action, or, 
going further, adopt the substitute of my colleague, [Mr. KENNA, ] 
which, including all the provisions of the original bill, seeks to con- 
fer additional powers upon the department to be created by giving 
to it supervision of other subjects of executive control and admin- 
istration, believed to be in every sense cognate and sympathetic, in 
no sense hostile or antagonistic to the great interests of agriculture. 

Passing from this proposition for the moment, I beg to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the scheme to advance and promote that agency, which, 
among all the agencies employed by Government, alone represents 
the wealth and power of agriculture, to the dignity of a co-ordinate 
executive department is not merely a response to the importunity of 
petitions or an ill-advised surrender to the demands of a class. It 
rests upon reason so self-evident and conclusive that argument finds 
little scope for its logic, and eloquence nothing to achieve by its offices 
of appeal and adjuration. There is, admittedly, political philosophy 
as well as political justice in a formal recognition by Congress of the 
relations borne by agriculture to all other interests cf the country. 
The wide reach of these relations cannot readily be indicated by a 
few words, 

Their measure is more easily found in estimate and conjecture than 
in tabulated figures or columns of statistics. But whoever will re- 
call the wide expanse of territory which the farmer holds by the 
right of fee-simple ownership; the vast production springing from 
the soil in response to the labor of his hands, constituting newly 
created wealth which enters at once into all the employments o 
commerce, passing over all the avenues of transportation and inter 
state communication, seeking its markets where they may most 
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profitably be found, and returning its rich guerdon as an almost in- 
computable addition to the aggregated treasure of the land, thus 
adding to and making, year by year, more certain and secure all the 
sources of national greatness, will not fail to be impressed with 
the conviction that we habitually fall short of a true comprehension 
of the importance and extent of this vast interest. Indeed, sir, 
one might well go further and, estimating the proportion borne by 
the agricultural classes to the population of the country, ask with 
pertinence, whence come your levies in war? Who bear the burdens 
of your taxes in peace? Who are the consumers of your manufact- 
ured products? Who submissively pay tribute to that tyrannic 
principle which “ protects,” at their cost and loss, the great Moloch 
of monopoly ? 

But enough. Itissufficient toremind those who talk most wildly 
of national progress and development that these have followed in 
close proximity the footsteps of the adventurous husbandman ; and 
that the real foundations of national greatness rest only upon the broad 
expanse of plain and prairie and mountain which constitute the 
domain of agriculture. 

Because of considerations like these I am in sympathy with the 
friends of the bill. I desire that there shall be tull recognition in 
some form of the relations to which I have referred, and that agri- 
culture shall rank in equal dignity with other interests deemed im- 
portant enough to require special and particular direction and admin- 
istration. I shall, therefore, vote tor the bill of the committee, 
although the judgment of the House may differ from my own as to 
expediency of adopting the substitute of my colleague, [Mr. KENNA. ] 

But I venture to suggest to the friends of the original bill that, 
broad as is the scope of the agricultural interests of the country, it 
is questionable whether the details of the service the proposed de- 

yartment is expected to perform will not be too limited to justify in 
I Powe : . J y. 
results the anticipations they have formed. Of course all agencies 
established by Government grow in time ; their reach becomes wider, 
and the extent of their work increases; but 1 fear, sir, that the pres- 
ent bill, making every allowance for the varied subjects of inquiry 
which it prescribes, will not secure an organization such as is ex- 
pected and desired, Possibly the point of my suggestion may be 
better presented by reference to the present Department of Agricult- 
ure; we all know its history ; how from a subordinate branch of the 
Patent Office it has grown to its present proportions. What are its 
ofiices? Beyond the dissemination of information by means of an 
annual report—which from some cause is never issued contemporane- 
ously with its date—what is effected by that bureau? 

A supply of seed and plants, either brought from other climates, 
witha view toexperimental agriculture, or ot improved native growth, 
is distributed to the country with a somewhat meager economy. 
Beyond these main duties little else can be indicated as constituting 
the detailed work of this Department. ‘The reports may be more 
frequent, and information can be more immediately disseminated 
throughout the country, but the doubt remains whether the ad- 
ministrative duties of an agricultural department distinct and iso- 
lated from all other interests will entitle it to take rank with the 
other Executive Departments. 

The following extracts from a paper read before the American 
Agricultural Association in 1831 by Professor C. V. Riley are im- 
portant in showing the agricultural estunate of the department : 

Let us now glance at the past and present working of our own Department of 
Agriculture. Starting in 1839, as a division of the Patent Oflice, with an appro- 
puation of $1,000 for the purpose of collecting and distributing seeds, prosecuting 
vestigations, and procuring statistics, it continued with this connection till L562. 
Up to 1554 the annual appropriation had not reached $6,000 in any one year; yet 
the reports published under the auspices of the Patent Uthce, up to that time, are 
valuable and creditable, considering the means and facilities for work then at 
command, By 13854 the work of the Patent Oflice had so stimulated agricultural 
enterprise that Congress that year appropriated the sum of $85,000, and the pres- 
ent organization of the Department was fairly insitated. ‘he annual reports 
from this time till 1862, when a separate Department of Agriculture was estab- 
lished, Were most creditable, and the discussions and experiments in the reports 
prior to this time, on tea culture, corn-stalk sugar, &c., and the negative results 
that have come from them, are well worth ponaering, in the light of recent san- 
guine claims for those proposed industries! The histor yot the department since 
that day is familiar to all, and, if popular verdict be a just criterion, the working 
ol the lustitution has, for the most part, been disappointing. 1n the words of Sena- 
tor A. 8. Paddock, of Nebraska: 

This department, as at present organized, is a disgrace to our agriculture, and 
‘reproach to the country. Hitherto in the popular estimation it has had no status 
except such as it has made for itself through its partial and unsatisfactory distri- 
bution of seeds, in answer to demands based rather upon political considerations 
than the exact interests of agriculture. * * * Appropriations have been freely 
made for seeds, while scientilic investigations in the interests of agriculture have, 
a rule, been scotied at, and, if not entirely iguored, they have been neglected by 
COngTess, 

‘ov enumerate the many directions in which it has failed to keep abreast with 
‘© Umes—the golden opportunities for increased usefulness which it has lost— 
would extend my remarks beyond all reasonable limits and weary you. Suilice it 
to say, w hether in the statistical, horticultural, chemical, botanical, entomoloyical, 
or Microscopical divisions, its work has been inferior to that in the same line by 
Hany private associations and State institutions, aad Las sometimes been of such 
‘character as to seriously reflect upon the department. It has too often exhibited 
“want of knowledge of whatother countries have done in special tields, and shown 
Contempt for really scientitie work. 
* x * 


1) 


x * 7 

_ the House Committee on Agriculture is now considering the question of mak- 
ne the Coumissiouer a Cabinet oiucer; but the etuciency of the department will 
ve Increased by simply adding to the position and dignity of its head, without 


Voice in the Cabinet counsels any more than other of our great industries 1s @ mat- 


Wise reorganizing it as a whole. Whether or not agriculture should have a | 
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should either be enlarged in the direction I have indicated with a supervisory board, 
or merged into a department of industry to be represented in the Cabinet, somethin 
after the plan proposed by Senator Windom, of Minnesota, in a bill introduc 
two years since, or after the plan of the French Government. At present it is an 
anomaly. There is much to be said in favor of elevating and broadening the scope 
of the department so that it shall be represented in the Cabinet by a Secretar 
who, with all the other Cabinet officers, will be expected to change with each ad- 
ministration ; but the assistant secretary, who should occupy a similar position to 
the assistant secretaries in other departments, would, like them, be apt to remain 
from one administration to another, so that the retention of administrative expe- 
rience would be insured, which is not the case at present. 

Now, sir, I make these suggestions with no hostility to the bill. 
Iam willing to test it thoroughly if such be the determination of 
the House. I have no wish that its success shall be uncertain, On 
the contrary, I am anxious that no mistake shall be made ; and that 
the evident purpose of gentlemen to adopt this measure in some 
form shall receive that direction which shall establish the new de- 
partment upon a basis favorable to the attainment of its ends, and 
thoreughly approved by the judgment of the country. 

I propose, however, to vote for the substitute because it accepts 
from the committee every proposition they have reported. It alters 
nothing ; it antagonizes no principle ; it doubts the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of no provision; and is ready to be conformed to whatever 
amendments the House may determine upon. It proposes, however, 
to go further and unite under one general supervision various 
branches of the public service between which, if the closest rela- 
tions do not exist, there can be found nothing of hostility or dis- 
agreement. 

I am at a loss to understand what new revelation has come to gen- 
tlemen that they discover in commerce the foe of agriculture. I 
have been under the impression that in every effort to trace the 
sources of national growth and power both the orator and the states- 
man always have spoken with pardonable enthusiasm of the two as 
the handmaids of prosperity, twin sisters, moving with joined hands 
and kindred purpose along the pathway of progress, the enterprise 
of the one supplementing the industry of the other. One, sir, need 
only raise his eyes in this Hall to discover among the emblazoned 
arms of the States a happy union of the emblems of them both—the 
bound sheaf and the ready ship, while the legend which interprets 
them is simply ‘‘ Commerce and Agriculture,” as if upon these two all 
the hopes of those who have erected great commonwealths were 
content to rest. 

Neither do I understand that premature alarm which appals some 
gentlemen who proclaim that with such a union commerce will 
throttle her twin sister and debauch the authority which would be 
intrusted with the sacred custody of the interests of both. Pardon 
me, sir, if I dismiss snch reasoning as simply sentimental. If there 
be anything in the experience of other nations which may guide us 
in our own policy, into what nothingness does this fancied idea of 
contlict between these two industries sink. Gentlemen have in- 
voked examples and commended them to our consideration. For 
one, I welcome them. I learn that Hungary has its ministry of ag- 
riculture, industry, and commerce; France a department of agri- 
culture and commerce ; and Italy, to quote from my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi, [Mr. MULDRow,] ‘‘not unmindful of the 
source of greatness for every people, has her minister of commerce 
and agriculture.” 

Indeed, sir, the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. AIKEN, ] who 
most strenuously objects to this proposed union, gives the additional 


| examples of the Netherlands and Portugal as having each a depart- 


ment combining ‘“‘ navigation, agriculture, andcommerce.” Isimply 
ask whether the commendable research made by gentlemen in regard 
to the policy of other countries has rewarded them with auy informa- 
tion showing incongruity between the interests of commerce and 
agriculture, or establishing the conclusion that conflicts have arisen 
in which agriculture has suffered atthe hands of commerce? I may 
venture to say, sir, that a harmony so natural and so logical has 
never been disturbed in any land or under any system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the substitute proposes to establish a department 
of industries. The name indicates the character of the proposition. 
What are the industries of the country? I count agriculture as the 
leading and controlling American industry. Butcommerce is equally 
an industry; trade, transportation, every agency which touches, 
moves, or adds value to the product of the soil isan industry. When 
his harvest has been gathered, and the fruit of a year’s labor leaves 
the field or the barn and passes, for a price, into the hands of those who 
convey it to a market of purchase and consumption, the farmer need 
have no further concern, His labor has contributed to the aggre- 
gated values of the commonwealth, and he reaps the reward of his 
toil. As I have said, commerce comes to his door and undertakes, as 
its special office, to find a purchaser for every bushel of corn and 
wheat, every pound of cotton and tobacco. 

Thus the industry of production is brought into direct relation 
to the industries of trade and transportation; for without produc- 
tion there can be no transportation, without transportation no trade, 
and without trade that intercourse and interchange of products with 
the rest of the world which constitute commerce must necessarily 
cease. So, sir, one easily perceives that the busy mart, the full store- 
house, the laden ship, and all the returns and reciprocities of yn 
trade, through an unbroken continuity, relate back to the harvest-field 


ter of opinion; but there ean be no question about reorganization. ‘The bureau | and the garner. There must be some point where agriculture and 
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traffic meet for bargain and sale; and at this point the closeness and 
necessity of their relations involve intimate and dependent condi- 
tions, becanse trade must know the quantity, quality, and locality 
of production, while agriculture cannot be safely ignorant of mar- 


kets and prices, nor fail to comprehend the ever-present and all-con- | 


trolling question of the extent of its own supply and that of the 
world’s demand. 

I turn from these general considerations, Mr. Speaker, to a ques- 
tion of practical legislation. It is known to gentlemen around me 
that, earnest and persistent as has been the appeal to Congress, the 
response to which is found in the bill before us, a demand equally 
earnest and pressing has been made for the establishment of a de- 
partment of commerce as a co-ordinate branch of executive govern- 
ment. So far as I know—and looking to the history of the present 


Department of Agriculture Ithink lam not mistaken—the conclusion | 


that the commercial interests of the country should be directly rep- 
resented in the administration of the Government antedates the 
organized efforts which have resulted in the report of the bill of the 
Committee on Agriculture by nearly a score of years. In 1865, and 
again in 1568, the business men of the United States, represented in 
commercial conventions, urged the establishment of a department 
of commerce, “to which should be intrusted the general oversight 
of the commercial and other industrial interests of the country, in- 
cluding transportation on land and sea.” 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I make no point against the pending bill 
by suggesting this question of seniority; I desire merely to rescue 
some gentlemen from the impression that this scheme is new to the 
business men of the country and, therefore, tobe regarded with cau- 
tion, if not suspicion. In fact a vindication of the wisdom of the 
plan proposed by the substitute may be found in measures repeatedly 
proposed to Congress, formerly by conventions of business men, 
and recently by that most important organization, the National 
Board of Trade. And more than once bills have been introduced 


looking to the establishment of a department of united industries ; | 


and it may possibly affect the conclusions of my friend from South 
Ca.olina [Mr. AIKEN] if I remind him that for years a similar de- 
mand has been made upon the Parliament of Great Britain, with 
what result will appear from the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the associate chambers of commerce of England, (quoted 
in the transactions of our own National Board of Trade :) 


Considering that the often repeated and unanimously voted resolution of this 
association in favor of the establishment of a ministry of commerce and agriculture 
has received the sanction of the House of Commons in 1879, and again in 1881; 

Considering also, that the last of these resolutions was passed by the house 
without opposition and with the qualitied approval of the government ; 

And that a step toward its realization has already been taken by extending the 
functions of the board of trade: 

This association resolves, that while attaching no great weight to the name which 
may be given to the desired ministry, no arrangement will be satisfactory which 
does not give to the head of that department a seat in the cabinet, with a position 
— to that of his colleagues, and the power of giving effect to the measures 
w 





| progress, and development impose upon them. 
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nal fanctions—the custody of the public money, the regulation of 
imports, the control of all agencies employed in the collection of the 
public revenue—seem to have been reduced to secondary importanee 
by the number of new and incongruous duties superadded to them 

I violate no confidence when I say that from the Treasury itself hag 
come the admission that out of this extension of its service have 
grown established offices not only not in accord but antagonistie jn 


| their purposes and mutually obstructive in their action. 


The demands of to-day cannot be met by the provision of a cep. 
tury ago, however far-seeing and prophetic; and all executive and 
administrative functions must, upon some principle of logical expan. 
sion, comprehend and include the obligations which time, growth, 
It is the office of 
statesmanship to perceive, if not to anticipate, these obligations; 
and that land is badly governed, Mr. Speaker, in which power shuts 
its eyes to the requirements of the present or seeks to meet them 
with the weak and inadequate resources of the past. Now, sir, be. 
cause of progress and growth, agriculture demands of Congress an 
unqualified recognition of its relations to the advanced and de- 
veloped condition of the country. Commerce, conscious that in this 


| age no envious criticism may repeat the sneer— 


Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay— 


appeals for equal recognition. Neither can be ignored; nor ean 
either be wisely postponed to the chances and possibilities of the 
future. It is manifest, therefore, that these two appeals must be 
heard and determined ; so manifest that the proposition takes this 


| emphatic shape: shall Congress establish two new departments, one 


of agriculture, the other of commerce, or shall these two great in- 
terests be united upon every principle of economic and judicious 
expediency in one accordant and comprehensive whole? These are 
the inquiries directly presented by the substitute. It is for the 
House to determine them. 

I have not undertaken, Mr. Speaker, to discuss elaborately the 
questions which the bill and the substitute so plainly suggest ; my 
time is too limited to permit even a partial consideration of details, 


| Still, I shall be pardoned if I ask the indulgence of gentlemen on 


every side for a few moments more. We have little difficulty under 
the provisions of existing laws in obtaining all necessary agricultural 
statistics in a form at least approximately correct. We encounter 
no obstacle when we seek information through the Bureau of Statis- 


| ties, touching commerce with all the world, even to the farthest isles 


| of the sea. 


And yet, with all the wealth—may I not say wanton- 


| ness ’—of provision made by Congress for the collection, tabulation, 


| the statement made on yesterday by my colleague? 


yhich he may propose in the interest of the great industries for which he is to be | 


especially responsible. 

And that on the other hand, no scheme will be deemed satisfactory to the com 
mercial and industrial community which would go no further than to divide the 
responsibility for the great wealth-earning industries between different depart- 
ments already fully occupied with other legislative and administrative duties. 


and digest of information upon a thousand and one subjects of doubt- 
fulinterest and importance, the vast detail of our internal commerce, 
interstate traffic and transportation stand to-day without official rec- 
ognition, executive or legislative. Were not gentlemen surprised by 
Let me quote it: 


Tasked him [the chief of the Burean of Statistics] where I could get certain 


information, in official form, with reference to the internal commerce of the coun- 
| try. He replied ‘* You cannot find it at all. It is not gathered or collected in the 


form of statistics by the Government. * * * ‘There is no existing provision for 


| gathering the statistics of the internal commerce of this country whatever.” 


Now, sir, it is on behalf of the united ‘ wealth-earning” indus- | 


tries of this country that the substitute is submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress. Its theory is to make a new department 
especially responsible for all of these great industries, and to pro- 
vide that the head of that department shall have a seat in the Cabinet 
equal in dignity to that of his colleagues ; and its scheme repudiates 
any division of that responsibility between other departments al- 
ready fully occupied with other duties. It is a strong and con- 
vincing coincidence that the necessities of the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations should find 
utterance in expressions of purpose and conclusion so nearly identi- 
cal. 


Possibly, Mr. Speaker, better than any comment or attempted ex- | 


planation of mine the téxt of the substitute will speak for itself. 
The sixth section indicates very clearly the whole scheme; and I 
shall be pardoned for quoting it. It provides: 

That all divisions and subdivisions, bureaus or parts thereof, heret«fore attach 
ing to the Treasury Department by virtue of the provisions of chapter 10 of title 
7of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Bureau of Statistics, which shall here- 
after be known as the bureau of external commerce ; title 48, relating to commerce 


It is true that Mr. Nimmo has to a large extent supplied this needed 
information by a valuable work published upon his private responsi- 
bility; but he admits its incompleteness, and states that accurate 
statistics upon this important subject can only be obtained by the 
comprehensive machinery of official investigation. 

Now, sir, we propose to meet this necessity ; to supply this strange 
omission; to establish a bureau of internal commerce, which shall 
embrace every subject of inquiry, legitimately and logically, in- 
cluded in the broad range of investigation which its title indicates. 
The great question of transportation, in its relations to agriculture, 


| is real and practical. It must be met. Every fact which affects it to 


and navigation; title 49, relating tothe regulation of vesselsin foreign commerce ; | 


title 50, relating to the regulation of vessels in domestic commerce; title 52, re- 
lating to the regulation of steam-vessels; title 56, relating to the coast survey ; 
title 55, relating to lights and buoys; 
chapter 1, title 59, relating to hospital relief for seamen ; and chapter 265 of the 
acts of the Forty-tifih Congress, second session, relating to the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, or by virtue of any law amendatory of said several provisions, or regulations 
in pursuance thereof, shall, from aad aiter the passage of this act, be parts of the 
division of commerce in the department of industries; and the secretary of indus- 


tries shall establish in said division of commerce a bureau of internal commerce, | 
| great questions involved in the bill introduced by the distinguished 


to be organized and governed as other bureaus in said division. 


Whoever may take the trouble to examine the statutes which pre- 


sections 4801, 4802, 4803, 4804, 4805, 4806, of 


any degree is important. Whether the products of the soil be borne 
to market by railway or canal, by river or by lake, it must be deter- 
mined how they may reach the consumer without being subjected to 
inordinate and unjust tribute to monopoly. I do not venture to say 
in terms how soon or to what extent the relations of the carrier to 
the producer may be controlled by such an ageney as the proposed 
bureau of internal commerce. I know, however, that the diffusion 
of reliable information upon any subject of interest and importance 
always precedes and enforces legislation necessary to the remedy of 
wrongs and the reform of admitted abuses. And I may say with no 


| assumption of the mantle of prophecy, that so soon as accurate offi- 


scribe the service of the Treasury Department will discover how, as | 


if marked by measured degrees, its added duties have declared the 
growth and progress of the country. 


War, the Navy, and the Post Office are specialties, as indicated by 
their titles. 
nearly every new service was fastened upon the Treasury. 


Prior to the establishment of the Interior Department 
Its origi- 


The Departments of State, of 


cial and unassailable statistics shall establish the fact that corporate 
power has employed, or means to employ, its special franchises in 
efforts to wrong or oppress agriculture, legislation will assert Its 
office and, by the force of enacted and executed law, interpose the 
shield of its protection. 

1 have not a purpose, as I have not the right, now to discuss the 


gentleman from Texas, [Mr. REAGAN.] But I desire to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that no one can be blind to the issues which that bill recog- 
nizes or the necessity of their determination by some form of judicious 
legislation. It is more than probable that no statute of control and 
regulation will be enacted by this Congress by the provisions of 
which the interests of production and transportation may be placed 
upon a planeof absolute equality. Apart from all other considerations 
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which might be presented, in detail, the single fact that no authen- | ing, timber, manufacturing, mining, or other industrial uses. And all powers and 
‘ated information upon this subject is before the country gives ex- duties vested in the commission now known as the Geological Survey, together 
os lav and palliates that opposition which h: > other with all clerks, employés, and agents, and all instruments, records, books, papers, 
cuse for delay and pal Lat OP} jon ch Aas NO other pre- | &e., are hereby transferred to the department of industries. And the secretary 
tense for resistance than an affectation of ignorance. If, sir, it shall | of industries shall institute such investigations and collect and report such infor- 
do not hing furt her, the bureau of internal commerce will remove this mation, facts, and statistics relative to the mines and mining of the United States, 
»pound for postponement and inaction by securing accurate, com- ae Soa and general operation, as may be deemed of value 
plete, and reliable evidence of every fact and figure touching the rela- Sxc. 4. That in addition to the duties imposed by chapter 10, title 7, of the Re 
tious W hich production bears to transportation. 
I trust, sir, that it is unnecessary for those who believe that a field 


vised Statutes, the secretary of industries shall cause to be collected and report the 
agricultaral statistics of the United States ; and, in addition, all important infor- 
of important inquiry lies before us, whose harvest at no distant day 
shall ripen into a wise, matured, and impartial adjustment of these 


mation or statistics relating to industrial education and agricultural colleges; to 
labor and demands and prices therefor in this and other countries ; to markets and 
C ’ , : es - om prices ; to modes and cost of transporting agricultural products and live stock to 
questions, to disclaim any sentiment of hostility or purpose of injus- 
tice to corporate franchises, honestly procured and fairly employed. aa . eee : r ! ro 
, J 6 ‘ “. aie ee ‘ ice 1e1r sources Of raw material, methods, markets, cost of transportation, and prices ; 
‘ ‘fle ) sti oe IOTeSS ¢ - : ae . fe 
No one who reflects upon the almost startling progress and develop to such commercial or other conditions as may affect the market value of farm pro- 
nd associated ‘apital. He who would strike down the great levers such monthly or roe etree he shall deem most effective for the prompt dis- 
hi h move the world ean make no claim to statesmanship But it semination of such reliable information respecting crops and domestic and foreign 
whic , ‘ ? ‘ SUCOMIAIE : 
can people is single and isolated in its pursuit. The power of agri- Src. 5. That there shall be in the department of industries a division of com- 
oulture is individualized; it admits of no association ; it is the hand | ™eree, and to superintend said division a commissioner of commerce, who shall 
at , ‘ Sec. 6. That all divisions and subdivisions, bureaus or parts thereof, heretofore 
he is an individual, or a unit, he lacks the protection which sur- | attaching to the Treasury Department by virtue of the provisions of chapter 10 
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their final market ; to the demand, supply, and prices in foreign markets; to the 
location, number, and products of manufacturing establishments of whatever sort, 
ment of our own day and generation can falter in his recognition of | duets or the interests of the industrial classes of the United States. And the sec- 
the degree to which they are due to the immense power of organized | retary is hereby authorized to establish such divisions in this bureau and to make 
. . * | markets as will be of service to the farmers, miners, mechanics, laborers, or other 
isto be remembered that the industry of the great body of the Amer- | industrialists of the United States. 
\ ° eee ee fe ae Ce be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
of the one man, the unit of sox iety, W hich guides the plow or swings | and shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. 
the cradle into the billowy gold of the ripened harvest. In so faras | 
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unds all forms of association and incorporation. | of title 7 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Bureau of Statistics, which shal! 
geass ranizati f society. the erecti of vover nts. the his- | hereafter be known as the bureau of external commerce; title 48, relating to 
rhe organization of society, the erection of governments, the his- | commerce and navigation ; title 49, relating to the regulation of vessels in foreign 


tory and philosophy of combination and centralization, suggest ready | commerce; title 50, relating to the regulation of vessels in domestic commerce : 
llustrations of the idea I seek to present. For one, I would make | title 52, relating to the regulation of steam-vessels ; title 56, relating to the coast 
‘ . . rr : . as . . eV: le 55. relating ig £ TS: Ci s 45 2 4803 xO) S05 
no change in this. The preservation of the true spirit of American | S°=¥¢y; title 55, relating to lights and buoys; sections 4801. 4802, 4803, 4804, 480 
, we 1 liberty can best be confided he cuardianslil fs and 43806 of chapter 1, title 59, relating to hospital relief for seamen; and chapter 
constitutional i1berty Can best be connaec to the Sulardlanship OF & | 265 of the acts of the Forty-fifth Congress, second session, relating to the Life 
yatriotism Which attains its sturdiest and most reliable development Saving Service, or by virtue of any law amendatory of said several provisions or 
in the strongly marked individual and personal characteristics of the | regulations in pursuance thereof, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be 
{merican farmer. I make no mistake in sa ying this; for in all his- | Pa" of the division of commerce in the department of industries; and the secre 
Se eee aoe he rec d is the tao he iu , ‘thes ‘il tary of industries shall establish in said division of commerce a bureau of internal 
tory, ancient or recent, t 16 record 18 t 16 same—t 1e tillers of the SO1l | commerce, to be organized and governed as other bureaus in said division. 
have been its bravest defenders against invasion, and at the same time Sec. 7. That all duties devolving upon the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue 
the most jealous champions of their own personal rights and individ- | of the several provisions mentioned in the preceding section shall, from and after 
ual priv ileges the passage of this act, be performed by the secretary of industries. The authority 
aS heat? . . . conferred and the duties imposed by said several provisions upon the Register of 
I can claim the attention of the House for only a moment more. | the Treasury shall, from and after the passage of this act, be exercised and dis- 
{large majority of the constituencies represented upon this floor | charged by the commissioner of commerce. All bonds authorized by any of the 
are agricultural. Upon them, the lands they own and cultivate, ie ene Nerggnmame ys: — a to s prerers en Se Seepeers Suen, from 
2 ae gt a are othe Kilian ores af and after the passage of this act, be made payable to the commissioner of commerce, 
rest 10 7 te form or another the gre at burd = of taxation. Be it by Sec. 8. That section 158, title 4, of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by 
iwpost duties or through the oppressive requirements of an internal- | adding at the end thereof the words: ‘Eighth. The department of industries.” 
revenue system, no one doubts where the heavy hand of the tax- Sec. 9. That this act shall not be construed to interfere with the present organ- 
ratherer falls. I beg leave to ask, will those who represent these ization of the various departments, divisions, subdivisions, and bureaus embraced 
aa sncies deuv tl ir support to a measure which, giving to ag herein, except with reference to the transfer thereof to the department of indus- 
onstitucncles COBY Wel Sapa a measure Which, giving 28- | tries, subject to the general provisions of law relating to reguiations in the various 
riculture the fullest recognition, goes further and seeks to secure 1n | departments of the Government and appointments to oftice therein. 
the only practicable mode its absolute equality with every other Sec. 10. That ail acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
industry and pursuit? It is not for me to advise gentlemen or to | Tepealed. 
warn them. But I may say without impropriety that if the bill of 
the Committee on Agriculture shall fail to become a law, and if for 
years, awaiting the slow progress of legislation, the great interests 
intrusted to their care do not obtain the recognition they seek, and Rivers and Harbors. 
wore positive difficulties and complications ensue and increase in 
ueasure because of the undetermined relations of which I have ant 


spoken, the responsibility will not rest upon those who support the | The Mississippi River: Congress has the constitutional power to make appro- 
substitute of my colleague priations for the threefold object of improving its navigation, affording ease and 
US J ay . 


’ ‘ ‘ sald .| safety to commerce, and protecting its alluvial basin from destructive floods. 
It will be theirs, however, who will not realize the necessities of : : ’ 


the present or comprehend the demands of the future; who assert ay a 
utipathies which do not exist; who protest against a union which SPEECH 
the wisdom of all countries has approved; who, in a word, sepa- 
rate commerce and agriculture, and deny to the country the rich OF 
iruition of results which must follow from asympathy as natural and | _ + 7 DWT h { , TN > 

e . - Ph, . } 4 j 
accordant as that which would organize these great interests into one H ON . N E \ ON ( . B L A N C isl A R D 3 


consistent and exhaustless source of national wealth and progress. 
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APPENDIX. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Substitute to House bill No. 4429 proposed by Mr. Krenna, of West Virginia. 
Be it enacted, dc., That there shall be at the seat of Government an executive 
department to be known as the department of industries, and a secretary of indus- 
ines, who shall be the head thereof. AE 1 
Sec. 2. That there shall be in the department of industries a division of agri- : : ; 
culture, and to superintend said division a commissioner of agriculture, who shall Mr. BLANCHARD said : 
aes a ages ee ae even, Se Sees ok oe ere oe oe Mr. SPEAKER: It is my puxpose at this time to confine myself to a 
with the advice ¢ -onse . » Senate, ¢ , she s entitle ‘eceive So eee ee v. ; . : 9s 4 
vcalsey of SARIS EE ae ae oe Genes, SR Sa ane ee eeey Se PROT discussion of that part of the bill under consideration which relates 
Sec. 3. That for the purpose of collecting and disseminating all important and | to the Mississippi River and appropriates for its improvement the sum 
usetul information concerning agriculture, and also concerning such scientific mat- | of $4,923,000, to be * expended by the Secretary of War in accordance 
nh =e ge pursuits th —— to ns eet eeent with the plans, specifications, and estimates, and under the super- 
* INCUSLeS she ‘ganize 5 ying aus s divis of agriculture, rm 4 he. pales . he o- 
namely: ee eT ee ee vision of the Mississippi River commission. 
First. The bureau of agricultural products, which shallfinclude divisions of | In view, sir, of the bitter experience through which the people, o1 
vtany, entomology, and chemistry, and the chief of which bureau, who shall be | g large number of the people, of the State which I have the honor to 
practical agriculturist, shall investigate the modes of farming in the several represent in part on the floor of this House have just passed, in re- 


A 
; Se 

i oti rhie eee ,rewe rer their ¢ t_ry— 
increase the profits of the farmer respecting the various methods, the crops most | Spect to the inundation which recently swept over their country—a 


a 
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Tuesday, June 6, 13e2, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Tone 


ates and Territories, and shall report such practical information as shall tend to 





protitable in the several sections, the pane varieties of seeds, vines, plants, | calamity as appalling in contemplation of the human and animal suf- 
“ ruits, fertilizers, implements, buildings, and similar matters. . | fering, woe, and death which it entailed, as it was potential in the 
; es. he bureau of animal industry, to be in charge of a competent veterl- | destruction of property estimated and considered in the sense of a 
ary surgeon, who shall investigate and report upon the number, value, and con- see : > : | Dita | wealth—i iew. I say, of 
“ton of the domestic animals of the United States; their protection, growth, and diminution of the aggregate of national wealth—in view, IL say, 


i the causes, prevention, or cure of contagious, communicable, or other dis- | this experience, of the mournful array of incontestable facts consti- 
“ass, and the kinds, races, or breeds best adapted to the several sections for protit- tuting it, and considering the deep interest which the people of my 
avle raising, ‘ . : : } lor 

ys ce s : 3 St: ‘ rallv be expecte ake in the question under con- 
third. The bureau of lands, the chief of which shall investigate and report upon tate might n ou lly re > xpe “7 dl - a - hej ee th : indulsence and 
resources or capabilities of the public or other lands for farming, stock-rais- | sideration, I trust I will be pardoned for asking the inculgence an 
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attention of the House while I submit some observations in support | and discerned that the immense possibilities offering in the deyel. 
of the appropriation alluded to. opment of that wonderful country must, when realized, make jts 
The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise some plan by which that | possessor rich, great, and powerful. We have, asa nation, relatively 
great river shall cease to be a terror to those whe dwell upon its banks, and by | reached that point already, but nothing compared to what we shajj 
which its shipping may safely carry the industrial products of twenty-five as, in the providence of God, the great work of development goes on 
eens a pengie. : ; > ; An important step in that work of development is the protectioy, 
So spoke James A. Garfield, late President of the United States, in | o¢ the richest portion of the great country acquired by the treat on 
his letter of July 10, 1880, accepting the nomination for the Presi- | france from the angry floods of the mighty river whose a 
dency conferred upon him by the Republican party. He reminded | tne Gulf we gained ‘control of by the acquisition aforesaid into 
the country that in order to secure to the nation the control of the Mr. Calhoun, in 1845, likened the Mississippi and its tributari 
Mississippi and its tributaries, President Jefferson had negotiated an inland sea. : Said ions neato 


the pesca € a vast territory extending from the Gulf of Mexico Regarding it as such, I am prepared to place it on the same footing with the 
to the Pacific Ocean. c A : r Gulf and Atlantic coasts, the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and the lakes, in 
Prior to that utterance, from his place as a Representative upon this reference to the superintendence of the General Government over its navigation, 
floor, he had declared that he believed that one of the grandest of our | It is manifest that it is far beyond the power of individuals or of separate States 
material national interests, one that is national in the largest mate- |  SUPpervise it. : 
rial sense of that word, is this great river and its tributaries. His Who doubts, if he were here to-day, he would raise his voice jy 
broad and liberal comprehension enabled him to grasp the mighty | advocacy of the General Government taking that step, germane to 
subject, for he pronounced it ‘‘the most gigantic single natural fea- | the improvement of the navigation ofthe river, and certainly essen. 
ture of our continent, far transcending the glory of the ancient Nile, | tial to the development of its great interests, namely, the protection 
or of any other riveron the earth.” With prophetic vision he foresaw | of the adjacent country from the periodical overflows of a national 
that its vast and growing interests would make themselves heard | highway. Individuals and separate States can no more handle this 
and felt, for he realized in anticipation that “the statesmanship of | question of the prevention of inundation than they can the super- 
America must grapple the problem of this mighty stream ;” that ‘‘it | vision and effectuation of systematic works of improvement of the 
is too vast for any Stateto handle; too much for any authority less | navigation of the river. ao : 
than that of the nation itself to manage.” As has been well said, ‘‘ the togitimate sphere of the Mississippi is 
Sirs, in view of the recent bitter experience in the valley of the | the field of national commerce.” So it is that the improvement of 
great stream, the time has come when the liberal-minded statesman- | its navigation and the construction of works needful to restrain its 
ship of the country must rise equal to the emergencies of the hour, | floods within its channel are the province of the National Govern. 
and ‘devise a wise and comprehensive system that will harness the | ment. tw - 
powers of this great river” to the preservation and development of | Nineteen States, Mr. Speaker, and three Territories have a direct 
the material interests of the country, and no longer permit the same, | business interest in the river system formed by the Mississippi and 
in unrestrained fury and wilder license, to spread havoc, ruin, des- | its tributaries, and all the other States and Territories have an in- 
olation, destruction, and despair over one of the very fairest portions | direct interest. This system furnishes a connecting link between 





of this boasted land of freedom and progress. internal and international commerce. Considered as a drainage 
President Hayes, in his message of December, 1880, speaking of the | System, it extends through nearly the whole length of the United 
Mississippi and its tributaries, said : States, from Canada to the Gulf, and across more than half its width, 


These channels of comiuunication and interchange are the property of the na- | OT from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the summit ot the 
tion. Its jurisdiction is paramount over their waters, and the plainest principles | Alleghanies. Of the many divisions and subdivisions of the river, 
of public interest require their intelligent and careful supervision, with the view | two hundred and forty are considered of sufficient importance to be 
to their protection, improvement, and the enhancement of their usefulness. named upon the river map in Walker’s Statistical Atlas of the United 

Here, then, are presented the opinions on this subject of the two | States; and probably as many more streams of minor importance are 
Presidents of the Republic who immediately preceded the present | omitted from the map. 
occupant of that chair. Both avowedly went beyond the mere ques- Steamers can now transport freight in unbroken bulk from Saint 
tion of the improvement of the navigation of the river. Both had | Anthony’s Falls to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 2,161 miles, and 
in their minds, when giving utterance to the sentiments quoted, the | from Pittsburgh to Fort Benton, Montana, 4,333 miles. Lighter craft 
ultimate idea of affording protection to those who dwell upon its | can ascend the Alleghany, an extension of the Ohio River, to Olean, 
banks, as well as offering greater facilities to the immense commerce | New York, 325 miles above Pittsburgh, and up the Missouri to Great 
borne upon its bosom. Falls, near where that river leaves the Rocky Mountains. The total 

The present Executive, in his message of April 17, 1882, went yet a | present navigation of these rivers is about sixteen thousand miles, 
step further, and openly and expressly proclaimed the duty of Con- | more than four times the length of the ocean line from New York to 


gress in the premises, when he said : Liverpool, and more than four times the distance by rail across the 
The immense loss and widespread suffering of the people dwelling near the river | continent from New York to San Francisco.” d 
induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only making an appropri- Estimating the length of the numerous non-na vigable streams 


ation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as recom- 
mended by the commission, but that Congress should inaugurate measures for the 
permanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the valley. 


which flow into the Mississippi and its tributaries—inelnding that 
portion of the navigable streams above the highest point of naviga- 
tion attainable—as equal to the total navigable length of the rivers, 
and we have an aggregate length of water-way of 32,000 miles, 
draining, gathering, receiving, concentrating, pouring its accumu- 
lation of floods through the parent trunk into the Gulf. 

Should we wonder, then, that in seasons of high water the great 
river labors and travails and groans under the effort imposed upon 
it by nature of discharging this superabundance of water into the 
sea? Should we be surprised that it often finds itself unable to do 


Mr. Speaker, these utterances of three successive Executives of the 
Union evidence the progress of the public opinion of the country 
inregard tothismatter. That any considerable portion of the people 
of the Union are willing to indifferently witness the spectacle of the 
periodical overtlow of the Mississippi, the suffering and woe entailed 
thereby, and the destruction of values, present and prospective, re- 
sultant therefrom, is not to be entertained for an instant. The af- 
firmance of the proposition would be an insult to the civilization, | ¢)is with safety to the millions of dwellers upon its alluvial banks? 
the development, the progress, the conservatism of the country. Should we hesitate to assist nature in the performance of the great 

This great nation, with its fifty millions of people, its wonderful | yop, 9 
history, its immense wealth, its unparalleled resources, its prodig- | — Pye skillful physician, when called to treat the maladies afilicting 
ious enterprise, its onward march inall that constitutes greatness, | ¢n6 human system dineate his samedies to enabling nature to throw 
glory, oe oe ae afford to —, soe are <a off that which occasions the trouble, to reassert its normal sway over 

airest and most productive provinces by the great stream which . : , ah “re aad : , . 

God intended as a Slaeatags ban which has Pe and but too recently the Sunetinns of the body, Sat they may ae logge, ‘ 
5). ; ae : Y;,| disturbed, their regular duties so essential to health and lite. 

shown its potency as an engine of destruction, and this because of Should we not treat this great river system in the same way! 

man’s failure to use the means at his command for the restraining Should we not aid it in the performance of its double duty, namely, 

Atm.  _ : he se affording a safe highway to the commerce of the country, and dis- 

See ot eee eee reer charging safely the waters draited into it from the territory cew- 

When, in 1503, Napoleon Bonaparte consented, on behalf of France, | prising more than half the Union ? 
to Mr. Jetterson’s proposition for the purchase of the Louisiana ter- But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that this great nation, with its fifty 
ritory, he is said to have remarked : millions of people, its resources, its wealth, its enterprise, can only 

To eraancipate nations from the commercial tyranny of England it is necessary | aid the rivers in the performance of the first-named duty ; that the 
- eee Se cae Takena the > — sat Ara oa 7 _ — power given Congress to regulate commerce among the States just- 

at power is » ed States. 16 Knglish aspire to dispose of ¢ e riches : sas all aes * = P naviga- 
of the oad. Ishall he useful to dhe windie andvares if I con wave their es hes only appropriat ions made solely for the nnprov ement of nav he 
America as they rule Asia. They shall not have the Mississippi which they covet. | Hon ; that it does not warrant appropriations made to assist 
great rivers in the performance of their other great function, the 
safe discharge of floods. 

We are told we must stop short with appropriations—meager * 
best—for the first purpose; that Congress should not, must not, 





And when informed that the treaty of sale to the United States 
was consummated, he said: 
This accession of territory strengthens forever the power of the United States, 





and Ihave just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble 4 > ota large 
her pride. * : cannot, dare uot rise equal to the occasion and appropriate large 
He foresaw that the nation which controlled the territory drained | — «phe Mississippiand Tributaries, a statistical and commercial review, by Ale 


by the Mississippi and its tributaries would hold the key to America, | D. Anderson. 








———— 


sums to prevent the pauperizing of millions of the inhabitants of the 
country; to prevent the scenes of suffering, woe, desolation, destrac- 
tion, and death lately witnessed in the overtlowed sections; to assist 
in the great work of development of that section and keeping it 
abreast with the progress of the other sections—in other words, to 
protect the alluvial valleys from periodical overflow. 

Sir, I scout such an idea. It isthe otfspring of a halting, narrow- 
minded, and illiberal policy. It is antagonistic to the spirit of pro- 
vress Which is gradually pushing this Republic ahead of the most 
enlightened and powerful nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is 
not in accord with our vaunted civilization and the advanced views 
held by us on all the great questions affecting the human race, its 
advancement, development, welfare, prosperity,and happiness. It 
is inconsistent with the treatment accorded by the Government to 
other sections and other industrial interests of the country. 

Here are great valleys subject to inundation, and actually threat- 
ened by that danger with relegation to the primeval condition of 
swampsand wildernesses. With proper protection and development 
these valleys are capable of becoming the granaries of the world, 
for they have scarcely an equal and no superior for the production 
of corn, rice, Wheat, oats, cotton, and sugar. The interest affected 
ig an agricultural one, and accordingly the relief asked, if granted, 
would be a protection to the agricultural interests of the country. 

And yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who are unwilling 
to extend this protection, others who are in doubt as to how they 
should vote on this question ; but, sir, when it comes to extending 
protection to that other great interest of the country, to wit, the 
manufacturing interest, by a high tariff upon imports of manufact- 
ures from abroad, their duty lies clearly before them, and no harass- 
ing doubts arise to vex or disturb their minds. Let a proposition be 
submitted here for the repeal of the tariff laws, and the consequent 
striking down of the protection now and for years enjoyed by the 
manufacturing interests, and a hundred eloquent tongues would 
sound, and have during this session sounded, in trumpet tones, the 
«ey of alarm. The changes would be rung upon it, the refrain would 
be caught up by the protectionist press of the country, it would be 
re-echoed from ten thousand hill and mountain tops and go rever- 
berating down the valleys and over the plains of the country. 

low many millions of dollars have gone to swell the coffers and 
fill the vaults of the manufacturing interests of the country by this 
system, building them up and making them great and strong! Sir, 
if the amount were to be stated, so enormous would it be that to be- 
lieve it would be honoring a large draft on one’s credulity. It is 
true that this money has not gone directly out of the Government 
Treasury to the building up of the manufacturing interest, but it 
has been paid to that interest by the people of the country—who 
are the Government, at last, in the sense that in them is vested the 
sovereiguty—in the shape of increased prices on the products of man- 
ufucture. The difference is but small. Indeed, it is a distinction 
almost without a difference to say that the Government did not pay 
it, but, forced by the protective-tariff laws, the people did. 

Mr. Speaker, I voice the agricultural interest of the valleys of the 
great river and its tributaries when I implore this Congress to do 
equal and exact justice to all. That interest—the agricultural inter- 
est—pointing to what has been done by the Government for the man- 
ufacturing interest, may well ask what of a compensating or equiva- 
lent nature has been done for it. Where the benefit (speaking for 
the whole country) anything like equal, conferred upon it? Sirs, it 
does not exist. 

Every country, Mr. Speaker, having any pretensions to agriculture 
at all can have no greater interest. It is a great civilizer. In pro- 
portion as agriculture has advanced and developed in the universe, 
in like ratio has mankind become progressive, civilized, enlightened. 
It seems to furnish that occupation producing the conditions best 
adapted for advancement in civilization. 

Already has this Government delayed too long in furnishing « 
greater degree of fostering care to that industry. And now that it 
has the best of pretexts for so doing, if pretext were needed; now 
that the urgency upon it is so great ; now that the full details of the 
late terrible scenes of suffering and destruction are fresh before it, 
let it not withhold its hand. Let it put it forth with sufficient might 
and power to result in the construction of such works of improve- 
ment and protection as will suffice to control the rising floods of 
angry waters, and thus, in humble and reverential imitation of the 
Divine Teacher of Galilee, say to them, ‘ Peace, be still.” 


INVASION OF AN ENEMY. 


An enemy invades us. Our people fly to arms. Points of defense 
are strengthened, The eye of strategy selects other points to be 
tortified and defended, Congress votes the money, and immediately 
‘ong lines of breastworks guard our frontier where attack is appre- 
hended. 

But, sir, here is an enemy who comes in the form of raging waters, 
sweeping down in resistless might from the North upon the sunny 
Valleys of the West and South, bringing devastation, destruction, 
death. He raids through the country, rioting in ruin, and millions, 
panic-stricken, flee at his approach, leaving their all to be swallowed 
up in the wild vortex of destruction. The wasting presence lasts | 








but a couple of months, but in that time there has been a destruc- 
Hon of property, present and prospective, estimated by competent | 
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authority to equal in value fifty millions of dollars. In other words, 
the aggregate of our national wealth has suffered diminution to that 
extent by one overflow. 

But that is notall. Worse than the destruction of property is the 
effect left upon the people of that unhappy section by the flood. They 
are rendered in a manner spiritless; have no heart to go back to 
their old homes and attempt the sad task of building them up again, 
of once more putting their houses in order, of making glad again the 
waste places, They know not how soon the destroying presence may 
be again upon them, how soon they may be again called upon to wit- 
ness the sad spectacle of the destruction of their hopes, their firesides, 
their all, and placed in that condition of mind to exclaim, with the 
wise man of old, ‘All is vanity, vanity!” Dread, apprehension, 
anxiety, doubt distract them, blighting their energies, relaxing their 
nerves, disheartening them, staying their hands, retarding their 
enterprise, clogging their progress. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is their condition, and must continue to be un- 
less the voice of hope, of reassurance, of aid, issues forth from this 
Congress to them, infusing renewed life, vigor, buoyancy, spirit in 
them by sounding the end of their troubles in the decree that the 
National Government will undertake the great work of protecting 
their country from the invasion of waters, of rebuilding theirlevees, 
ay, more, of perfecting the levee system so as to restrain the floods 
within their natural channels. 

This do, Mr. Speaker, and once more will that lovely country— 
but for the floods fit to have been selected as the original Garden of 
Eden—blossom again as the rose; again will its soil of wonderful 
fertility bring forth seeds sown in its bosom “ an hundred-fold ;” 
again will teeming, busy millions find secure and happy homes there ; 
and again will thousands of sturdy immigrants, fleeing from the over- 
crowded provinces and marts of the Old World, seek settlements 
within its borders. 

Let Congress say to these people that even as we would erect breast- 
works on our frontier to repel the threatened invasion of a warlike 
foe, so will we build levees along the great river to beat back its 
surging waters, threatening destruction well-nigh equal to what a 
human enemy could inflict. 

But, it may be argued, the delegation of power to Congress to “‘re- 
pel invasions,” ‘‘to protect the States against invasion,” has refer- 
ence to a human foe. I grant that that is the usual and ordinary 
meaning or significance given to the term, and it is likely that the 
framers of the Constitution had in contemplation a human foe when 
they inserted that clause. The connection, too, in which it is used 


‘gives additional weight to that argument. Butstill, the power con- 


ferred by the words ‘‘ repel invasions,” by the clause, ‘‘ The United 
States” ‘shall protect each of them (the States) against invasion,” is 
a general one, and might well and reasonably include defending the 
country against danger or harm of any kind. 

Suppose, sir, some monster, like the fabled dragon of ancient times, 
were to rise up out of the deep and invade the land, spreading devas- 
tation, destruction, pestilence, and death around him. Does any 
one doubt the constitutional power and duty of Congress to ‘‘ repel” 
his invasion, to bring the strong arm of the Government to bear 
against him, to make war upon, and kill and destroy him? I think 
not. And yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who deny to 
Congress the power to “‘ repel” the invasion of waters, to throttle this 
monster of inundation whose periodical visitation of the fairest por- 
tion of our country is but the recurring occasion for a perfect carnival 
of waste, ruin, rapine. 

It is the duty of Congress to protect the States, or any one of them, 
against invasion. By ‘‘invasion” is meant against harm or danger 
to the government, the people, the country, threatened by an enemy. 
Anenemy is only to be dreaded because of the suffering, destruction, 
death he may intlict. Judged by that standard, was not the recent 
great overflow in the alluvial basin of the Mississippi ‘‘an enemy?” 
None will deny its potency as an engine of suffering, destruction, 
and death. Why, then, cannot Congress under this clause of the 
Constitution protect the Valley States against a recurrence of this 
‘‘invasion” of waters? 

Again, it is made the constitutional duty of Congress to protect 
each of the States, under certain conditions, against ‘‘ domestic vio- 
lence.” Why not against the violence of domestic waters? I say 


‘‘domestic waters” for the reason that it is a fact that all the water 


which seeks an outlet to the sea through the Mississippi is the drain- 
age of the territory of the United States, and in that sense is domestic, 
as pertaining to home; not foreign. 

REGULATING THE PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Constitution (article 4, section 3) provides: 

That Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States. 

In the Gratiot case (14 Peters, 537) the Supreme Court of the 
United States, construing the above clause, said: 

The term territory, as here used, is merely descriptive of one kind of property, 
and is equivalent to the word lands. And Congress has the same power over it 
as over any other property belonging to the United States; and this power is 
vested in Congress without limitation. 

In the case of MeCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 422) the Chief- 
Justice, as the organ of the court, speaking of this clanse of the 
Constitution and the powers of Congress growing out of it, applies 
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it to Territorial governments, and says all admit their constitution- the right of the National Government to control the ley 


ality. Story says, (volume 2, page 228:) 

No one has ever doubted the authority of Congress to erect Territorial govern- 
ments within the territory of the United States, under the general language of 
the clause, “to make all needful rules and regulations.”’ 

He continues: 

The power is not confined to the territory of the United States, but extends to 
‘‘other property belonging to the United States ;" so that it may be applied to 
the due regulation of all other personal and real property rightfally belonging to 
the United States. And so it has been constantly understood and acted on. 

Now, then, if the Mississippi is the property of the General Gov- 
ernment, if is as much subject to “regulation” as the landed prop- 
erty or territory of the United States. And this power to regulate 
includes curbing, controlling, restraining the river within its own 
proper metes and bounds by means of levees, dikes, or other works, as 
Congress may, in its discretion, see proper to adopt ; for, in the lan- 
guage of the Gratiot case, “this power is vested in Congress without 
limitation.” 

But it may be denied that the Mississippi River is the property of 
the United States in the sense that Congress may, under the power 
to regulate, direct the construction of works to restrain its waters 
within their properchannel. Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi River isa 
great 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 


line of railroad that had been constructed, stocked, and was being 
operated by the Government. In the act of Congress enabling 
the people of Louisiana to form a constitution there is a provision 
that the State convention shall ‘pass an ordinance providing that 
the river Mississippi and the navigable rivers and waters leading 
into the same, or into the Gulfof Mexico shall be common highways, 
and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said State as to 
other citizens of the United States.” 
sion of Louisiana, the above provision as to the navigation of the 
Mississippi is made one of the fundamental conditions of the adinis- 
Similar conditions were likewise imposed upon the admission 
of the States of Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

In the case of The United States vs. The New Bedford Bridge (1 
Woodbury & Minot’s Reports, 421) Mr. Justice Woodbury used the 
following language: 


sion, 


For purposes of foreign commerce, and of that from State to State, the naviga- 
ble rivers of the whole country scem to me to be within the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, with all the powers over them for such purposes (whenever 
they choose to exercise them) which existed previously in the States, or now exist 
with Parliament in England. 

In the case of Cortield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Circuit Court 
Reports, 379) Mr. Justice Washington said : 

The grant to Congress to regulate commerce on the navigable waters belonging 
to the several States renders those waters the public property of the United States 
for all purposes of navigation and commercial intercourse, subject only to Con- 
gressioual regulation. 

And in the case of Gilman rs, Philadelphia (3 Wallace, 724) it was 
said: 


to the extent necessary, of all the navigable waters of the United States which 
are accessible from a State other than those in which they lie. For this purpose 
they are the public property of the nation, and subject to all the requisite legisla- 
tion of Congress. ‘This necessarily mcludes the power to keep them open and free 
from any obstruction to their navigation, interposed by the States or otherwise ; 
to remove such obstructions when they exist, and to provide by sach sanctions as 
they may deem proper against the recurrence of the evil, and tor the punishment 
of offenders. For these purposes Congress possesses all the powers which existed 
in the States before the adoption of the national Constitution, and which have 
always existed in the Parliament in England. It is tor Congress to determine 
when its full power shall be brought into activity, and as to the regulations and 
sanctions which shall be provided. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted that the river, for all practical 
purposes, is the property of the General Government, and subject to 
lis ‘regulation,’ whether as respects prescribing rules for govern- 
ing the commerce and traffic which make use of it as a highway or 
as respects controlling it in the sense of denying the dominion and 
jurisdiction of the States or other powers, or as respects preventing 
the river from rising up out of its customary channel and spreading 
over the country. It is true, the banks of the river and the soil 
under the river belong respectively to the owners of the soil adjacent 
to the river, but no one will deny to the General Government the 
right to make use of the banks and soil in the erection of the works 
requisite to the proper ‘‘ regulation” of the river for all useful pur- 
poses. 
doubt of the power of the Government, in the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of eminent domain, to expropriate whatever may be needed for 
the proper ‘‘regulation” of the river. 
universally recognized as laid down by Bynkershoek, that ‘this 
eminent domain may be lawfully exercised whenever public neces- 
sity or public utility requires it.” 

It may be objected by some, Mr. Speaker, that should the Fed- 
eral Government provide the ways and meaus for the construction 
of a levee system for the protection of the alluvial valley of the 
river, and as an adjunct to the improvement of its navigation, inas- 
much as these levees will have to be constructed on the banks 
over which the jurisdiction of the States respectively extend, con- 
tention may arise between the State government and the National 
Government on this point; that the State government might deny 


And in the act for the adwnis- | 


Should, however, this right be questioned, there can be no | 


j 





: levees, to pro- 
tect them after constructing them, and that the question thus raised 


may become a fruitful source of trouble between the sovereignty 
vested in the State and that reposing in the Federal Government. ° 

I am not one of those who apprehend that any trouble on this score 
would ever arise, but as a precautionary measure Congress might 
if it sees fit, after having determimed upon a levee system, enact that 
there should be no expenditure of money for such purpose wi hin the 
territorial limits of a State until the State shall have ceded to the 
National Government the right to control and protect the public 
works to be constructed. 

The State, Mr. Speaker, which I have the honor to represent in 
part on the floor of this House, has already led off in that directioy 
In the constitutional convention of Louisiana which convened in 1879. 
and which framed the organic law under which that State is now gov. 
erned, I, as a member of the convention and as chairman of its com- 
mittee on federal relations, acting on the suggestion of my colleague 
from the sixth district of Louisiana, [Mr. ROBERTSON, } then chair. 
man of the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Missis- 
sippi of this House, reported to the convention the following ordi- 
nance, which was adopted and now stands as part of article 215 of 
the constitution of 1879 of Louisiana, to wit: 

The Federal Government is authorized to make such geological, topographical, 


| hydrographical, and hydrometrical surveys and investigations within the State as 
It belongs as much to the United States as would a great trunk t 5 to carry inte 6 act of 1 
| pointment of a Mississipppi River commission for the improvement of said river 


may be necessary to carry into effect the act of Congress to provide for the ap- 


from the head of the passes near its mouth to the headwaters, and to construct 
and protect such public works and improvements as may be ordered by Congress 
under the provisions of said act. 


Under this article fall authority is given the National Government 


| to construct such public works along the Mississippi as Congress may 


see fit to order, and the control of same, after their construction, is 
ceded to the National Government. 

Sir, the State of Louisiana, in incorporating this grant of authority 
in her organic law, recognized what is now generally conceded, 
namely, that there is no power competent to handle the questions 
presented by this great river except that of the Federal Government, 
No State can do it: 

First. Because the work is too vast, too costly for any State through 
which the river runs to undertake it. 

Second. Because any State attempting it would be circumscribed 
by its own territorial limits. 

Third. Because the river, being the property of the United States, 


| Congress alone has power under the grant to ‘‘ make all needful rules 


' 


| 





The law on this subject is | 


and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States,” to say what works shall be done or plans 
adopted for its regularization. 

Let us see as to this last proposition. Suppose the people living 
along the river, or the States, were to take in hand this matter of 
protecting the alluvial lands from overflow, and were to determine 
that the best mode of affording protection would be to create outlets. 


| Could they construct these outlets in the sense of having the legal 
| or constitutional right or power to do so? 
The power to regulate commerce comprehends the control for that purpose, and | 


Might they not thereby 
effectually destroy the great stream for navigable purposes? The 
admission of the right to create one outlet carries with it the right 
to create a thousand, which might so dissipate and scatter the waters 
of the river as to leave no navigable channel at all. 

Has any individual, or association of individuals, or State, or 
States, the right to destroy that river for navigable purposes ? O01 
rather is it not the property of the nation to that extent that its 
navigation cannot be interfered with, much less destroyed ? Could 
not and would not the General Government, therefore, stop such 
attempts, such works as might destroy, or at least endanger the 
navigation of the river? But could it, with any show of right or 
reason, do so without itself undertaking to protect the property 
and lives of the people from the dangers of overflow ? 

If you admit the right of the people, or States, to do acts looking 
to protecting the country from inundation, you must admit also 
their right to adjudge what is best to be done to so protect the 
country. And, as heretofore shown, the admission of this right 
might involve the destruction of the navigation of the great river. 
Now, if the people or States have not this right, or are restrained 
from exercising it, it would appear ex necessitate rei that not only is 
this right vested in the Government of the United States but that 
it is likewise its plain duty to exercise it. 

It has often been held, and for years considered settled, that the 
power to regulate commerce includes the regulation of navigation. 
Now, the power to regulate navigation includes just as logically the 
power to prevent the destruction of navigation. Says Mr. Justice 
Curtis, in Cooley vs. Board of Wardens of Philadelphia (12 Howard, 
319 :) 

Whatever subjects of this power are in their nature national, or admit only of 
one uniform system or plan of regulation, may justiy be said to be of such a nature 
as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. 

And in Gibbons rs. Ogden (9 Wheaton, 209) the court held that the 
power to regulate implies in its nature full power over the thing to 
be regulated, and excludes necessarily the action of all others that 
would perform the same operation on the same thing. 

POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS. ~ 

Under the authority ‘“ to establish post-offices and post-roads ” the 
Government of the United States has established thousands of the 
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former in the alluvial valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
md prov ideda perfect net-work of the latter. Daily over thousands 

f miles of roadway and railway and water-way in the great valley 
‘< the United States mail carried, supplying inuumerable post-oftices 
ind affording facilities indispensable for the dissemination of intel- 
‘ivence, for the diffusion of the market reports, the weather reports, 
{ ve crop and commercial reports, and the news generally, so abso- 
lately needed for the welfare, the happiness, and the prosperity of 

. people, and the country. 

Millions of money, besides great labor and much valuable time 
jaye been expended in building up and perfecting this system, which, 

the normal state of the country, moves with the precision, ease, 
wid regularity of well-ordered machinery. But periodically the 
sreat river swells up out ofits banks and becomes a great inland 
va, producing an abnormal condition of affairs, and disarranging, 
stopping, destroying for the time being the postal service, the trans- 
yortation and delivery of the mails. 

On our statute-books, as the enactments of Congress, stand strin- 
cent penal laws denouncing penalties against any and all who shall 
willfully impede, interfere with, or stop the mails; and the courts of 
the United States hold sittings all over the valley to enforce these 
laws. But here is a great convulsion of nature, as it were, that 
sjops not one mail but a thousand; that breaks up not one post- 
ofiice but hundreds; and against which the courts and the criminal 
laws for the protection and security of the mails availnothing. But 
(y prevent a recurrence of this is the strong arm of the Government 
powerless? No, Scientific, wise, experienced men, who have made 
study of the river and its phenomena, of the laws of its currents, 
ind of the conditions that affect it, say no! They have pointed out 
how these destructive floods can be avoided, and thus how the mails 
of the United States, their carriage and delivery, can be protected. 

Now, then, does any one doubt that from the authority ‘‘ to estab- 
lish post-otlices and post-roads” flows not only the power but the 
duty to protect them? No reasonable man can doubt it. No law- 
yer will hesitate for an instant to declare that the power to protect 
is incidental to the power toestablish. The constitutionality of the 

iws denouncing penalties against the stoppage of or interference 
with the mails has never been doubted. Yet they were enacted for 
the protection of the mails, and depend for their validity upon the 
power to protect being incidental to the power to establish. Says 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton, 417: 

lo establish post-offices and post-roads : 

{his power is executed by the single act of making theestablishment. But from 
this has been inferred the power and duty of carrying the mail along the post-road 

1 one post-ottice to another. And from this implied power has again been inferred 
the right to punish those who steal letters from the post-office or rob the mail. It 
may be said with some plausibility that the right to carry the mail and to punish 
hose who rob it is not indispensably necessary to the establishment of a post-office 
ind post-road, This right is indeed essential to the beneficial exercise of the 
power, but not indispensably necessary to its existence. 

Yet no one doubts or denies the right or power of the Government 
to punish the robber of the mails, Now, then, is it not just as legiti- 
uate, just as constitutional, to protect against the ravages of the 
waters as against the knavery of the robber ? 

TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 

fhe power of Congress to regulate commerce includes the regulation of inter- 
course and navigation.—18 Howard, 421. 

Says Story, (volume 2, page 4:) 


_ Commerce undoubtedly is traffic ; but it is something more. It is intercourse. 
it deseribes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations, in 
lits branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on*that inter- 


purse 





This power to regulate commerce is a very general one, and a wide 
latitude of construction has been given it. If a levee system tends 
in any appreciable degree to afford ease and safety to commerce, to 
intercourse Which is essential to the carrying on of commerce, then 
al appropriation of money by Congress to construct such a system 
finds abundant justification in this grant of power. 

lhe Mississippi River commission, in their report of February 17, 
I-30), say regarding levees : 

There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel 
ind enlarging the bed of the river during those periods of ‘rise’ or “ flood” 
when, by preventing the rae of the flood waters over the adjacent low 
inds either over the river banks or through aaa and other openings, they 
ictually cause the river to rise to a higher level within the river bed than it 

uld attain if not thus restrained. 

My = 3 * * ,* * eS. * 

‘hey give safety and ease to navigation and promote and facilitate commerce 
il trade by establishing banks or landing places above the reach of floods, upon 
_ich produce can be placed while awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and 

‘t craft can land in time of high water. * * * Ina larger sense, asembrac- 
5 a only beneficial effects upon the channel but a protection against destrue- 
“i loods, a levee system is essential ; and such a system also promotes and facil- 

‘es commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

lo the same effect are the subsequent reports of the commission 
‘nd the statements of the individual members thereof before the 
“ommittees of this House. 

Prios to the act creating this commission a board of engineers was 
‘Ppointed on the improvement of the low-water navigation of the 
ae airo, Illinois. In their report to the Chief of Engineers, 

a o January 25, 1879, on the “effect of a permanent levee system 
: 1¢ Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio River,” they say: 
¥ —e With the question whether there is any connection between levees and 

‘ues for shipping, commerce, and navigation at high stages, we refer to the | 
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actual condition of things. We find that throughout all the extension of the Mis 
——e along which the levee system is practically efficient, and where the mar 
ginal lands are generally cleared and cultivated, the levees have been an important 
aidtocommerce. * * Below the mouth of the Arkansas, as far down as the forts 
below New Orleans, the levees have been long enough in existence to give evidence 
of their effect, direct and indirect. Immediately behind them are the cultivated 
lands—the plantations—whence come sugar, cotton, and other valuable ae 
To each one of these plantations not only is the levee the protecting agent which 
renders their cultivation practicable but it is during floods the landing place of 
the steamboats, barges, or flat-boats which bring their supplies and carry their 
productions away. * * 

In the lower river, through the regions where the margins are under cultiva 
tion, the levees are generally laid close to these margins and afford, as has already 
been stated, useful facilities for commerce in making practicable the coming 
alongside of steamers and the receiving of the products of the plantations and 
discharging freights for the use of the same, or for the back country. In ordinary 
rises the natural banks are not overflowed, but when that happens in ‘ flood 
years, they (the levees) serve a purpose in still defining the channel. 

From testimony like this, it cannot be doubted that levees aid not 
only in improving the navigation of the river but are themselves 
factors in the giving of ease and safety to commercial intercourse. 

If the Federal Government can legitimately spend millions in af- 
fording facilities to commerce by improving the low-water naviga- 
tion of rivers, by parity of reasoning it may just as legitimately 
spend millions in improving the high-water navigation of rivers like 
the Mississippi liable to overilow their banks. And the weight of 
evidence ten times over is that, for the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries, a levee system is the most efficient method of improving their 
high-water navigation. 

By the navigation of rivers is meant not alone the passage of steam- 
ers and other craft up and down but in a larger sense it includes like- 
wise facilities for landing along the rivers, for the loading and un- 
loading of cargoes, the taking on and putting off of passengers, &c. 
In other words, it embraces the affording of all needful facilities for 
intercourse, trade, traflic, and commerce, besides the width, depth, 
and extent of water requisite for the safe and easy passage of boats. 

Again, navigation is only one of the elements of commerce. It is 
an element of commerce because it affords the means of transporting 


merchandise and the products of the country, the interchange of 


which is commerce itself. The river is but an instrument of com- 
merce. 


The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 


commerce.—Gray vs. Clinton Bridge, 16 Am. Law Register, 152. 

It extends tothe persons who conduct it, as wellas tothe instruments used.— 
Cooley vs. Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316. 

The commerce of the river and the commerce across the river, are both com 
merce among the States, and may be regulated by Congress, and should be regu- 
lated by that body when any regulation is necessary.—16 Am. Law Register, 154. 

It is now conceded that Congress, under the commercial clause, 
may regulate railroads. May it not also regulate the Mississippi, a 
national highway and an instrument which commerce makes use of, 
so as to prevent it disturbing the commerce and intercourse going on 
by rail and by land in its valley? 

The term ‘to regulate commerce” gives the power to restrain the 
destructive force of the thing used by commerce in its transactions. 
It is an incongruity to say that Congress, in the exercise of that 
power, may deepen or enlarge a river, but cannot curb its force or 
exercise restraint over it. 

The power ‘‘ to regulate commerce” necessarily includes protection 
to commerce. This idea has been acted on from the commencement 
of the Government. The construction and maintenance all along 
our coasts of light-houses, beacon-lights, fog-signals, sea-walls, and 
breakwaters attest this. Allare for the protection and convenience 
of commerce. 

The laws of the United States require steam-vessels to pay for the 
license or privilege to navigate; and the officers manning such ves- 
sels are required to pay for the license or privilege of pursuing their 
cespective calling or vocation, such as master, pilot, mate, &c. These 
vessels engage in the coasting trade as well as in the carrying trade, 
and Congress is as much under obligations to afford the needful fa- 
cilities for the transaction of this coasting trade as it is for the trans- 
portation of through freights. On€of the facilities needed along the 
Mississippi for the coasting trade is convenient landing places at 
all times. 

In seasons of flood, these landing places are supplied by the levees, 
and, in this sense, levees are but continuing piers or quays. A quay 
is defined to be a space of ground appropriated to the public use— 
such use as the convenience of commerce requires. Now, while the 
levees perform this service, while they furnish these needed conven- 
iences to commerce, should it be objected that at the same time they 
protect the country behind them fromoverflow? Suppose they do pro- 
tect private property while performing a public service, should they 
not be commended all the more for that? Should not that cireum- 
stance really be an additional inducement or argument for their con 
struction? Should not broad and liberal statesmnanship, in consider- 
ing a question of this sort, rather approye of a system which, while 
subserving the public interests, at the same time affords needed pro- 
tection to the life and property of the individual? ‘Salus populi 
suprema lex.” Sir, protection to private property, in some way, 
results from nearly every work of public import. If a street in a 
town or city be graded, paved, macadamized, the property belonging 
to individuals on that street experience an enhancement of value as 
the result of such improvement. 

Every railroad constructed through a country increases the value 
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of the lands adjacent thereto. 
ing erected in this city, (Washington, ) and every park laid out, beauti- 
fied, adorned, adds something to the worth of neighboring private 
estates, 

POLICE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

This question of regulating the Mississippi certainly comes within 
the general police power of the Government, under which power 
‘‘persons and property are subjected to all kinds of restraint and 
burdens in order to secure the general comfort, health, and pros- 
perity of the State.” (27 Vt., 149; quoted approvingly in 5 Otto, 
471.) In the latter case the Supreme Court, speaking of the deposit 
in Congress of the power to regulate commerce, say: 

What that power is, it is difficult to define with sharp precision. It is generally 
said to extend to making regulations promotive of domestic order, morals, health, 
and safety. As was said in Thorp vs. The Rutland and Burlington Railroad Com- 
pany, (27 V. 149,) it extends to the protection of the lives, limbs, health, comfort, 
and quiet of all persons, and the protection of all property within the State. <Ac- 
cording to the maxim, sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas, which, being of uni- 
versal application, it must of course be within the range of legislative action to 
define the mode and manner in which every one may s0 use his own as not to in- 
jure others. 

If the Government fails to exercise its police powers to control its 
property, and this property, like a great river, rises and inundates 
the country, and great damage to individuals results, the Govern- 
ment is or ought to be responsible. 

Take the case of an Indian tribe placed by the Government upon 
a reservation and over which it exercises jurisdiction and surveillance. 
From some cause an outbreak occurs. The Indians throw off the 
restraint they are under, band themselves together, commence hos- 
tilities, and raid the surrounding country. For the damage and loss 
occasioned individuals by such an outbreak, the Government has re- 
peatedly acknowledged its liability, and Congress hasover and over 
again appropriated money to make good such losses. 

Now, why should it not be equally responsible for losses occasioned 
by the Mississippi, when it in time of flood raids the adjacent 
country ? The Government not only assumes paramount jurisdiction 
over the river but asserts a proprietary interest in and to it. Why, 
then, should it not be under obligations to restrain and control it, 
equal to the restraint and control it admits it should exercise over 
an Indian tribe placed by it upon a reservation ? 

If a railroad train kills the stock of a man, a suit lies to enforce 
payment of the value of the stockfromthe company. But the great 
Mississippi rises, and, by the neglect of the Government to protect 
its banks by dikes, overflows, causing the destruction of millions in 
value of property. No suit against the Government can be filed, for 
this great and free Republic does not permit what the veriest despot- 
isms of foreign lands allow, namely, the general right to its citizens 
to sue the Government in any court of competent jurisdiction for in- 
juries sustained by the act of commission or omission of the Govern- 
ment. 

THE GENERAL WELFARE. 

The first clause of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution prescribes 
that ‘Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

I agree with the interpretation that the above clause was not in- 
tended to invest Congress with the independent and general power 
‘‘to provide for the general welfare ;” and that the latter part of the 
clause, to wit, ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare,” is but a modification or qualification of 
the preceding part, namely, ‘‘Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes,” &c. 

Nothing more was granted by that part (‘‘to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare”) than a power 
to appropriate the public money raised under the other part, (‘‘ to 
lay taxes,” &c.) Said Thomas Jefferson: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States is to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare. For the laying of 
taxes is the power and the general wel@re the an ore for which the power is 
to be exercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they 
please ; but only to pay debts, or provide for the welfare of the Union. 

Under this interpretation, while a general power to legislate for 
the ‘‘ general welfare ” is excluded, Congress is still authorized to 
provide money for the common defense and general welfare, and 
this is quite broad enough for the practical purpose we have in view. 
Indeed, the power to lay taxes is in express terms given to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare. And, as laid down by 
Story— 

It is not pretended that when the tax is laid the specific objects for which it is 
laid are to be specitied, or that it is to be solely applied to those objects. 

It suffices that all taxes must generally be laid for one or all of 
three purposes, namely, to pay the debts, to provide for the common 
defense, or the general welfare. And when the money has accumu- 
lated in the Treasury, from taxes laid for any or all of these purposes, 
as said by President Monroe, in his message of May 4, 1822: 

The power of appropriation of the moneys (by Congress) is coextensive ; that is, 
it ma} be appropriated toany purpose of the common defense and general welfare. 

In other words, if operating under the latter clause, the taxes laid 
must be applied to some particular measure conducive to the general 
velfare. Or, as laid down by Story (volume 2, page 162: ) 

The only limitations upon the power (to appropriate money in aid of internal 
improvements) are those prescribed by the terms of the Constitution, that the ob- 


Every grand, imposing public build- | jects shall be for the common defense, or the general welfare of the Union. The 


true test— 
He continues— 


is whether the object be of a local character and local use, or whether it be of 
genera] benefit to the States. If it be purely local Congress cannot constitution. 
ally appropriate money for the object. But if the benefit be general, it matters 
not whether in point of locality it be in one State or several, whether it be of large 
or of small extent; its nature and character determine the right, and Congress 
a See money in aid of it, for it is then, in a just sense, for the genera] 

It was not only the right but the bounden and solemn duty of 
Congress to advance the safety, —— and prosperity of the 
people and to provide for the general welfare by any and every act 
of legislation within constitutional limits, which it may deem to be 
conducive to thoseends. No one, Mr. Speaker, will have the temer- 
ity to question the proposition, that the protection of the extensive 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi from destructive floods will be, in 
the national sense of that term, conducive to the general welfare, 
Not one State but a dozen; not a few thousand people but millions 
are directly interested and affected for weal or woe according as this 
protection is extended or withheld. One overflow, as hereinbefore 
stated, has caused the destruction of fifty million dollars’ worth of 
property, without taking into consideration the human and animal 
suffering and death inflicted by it. Does any sane man doubt that 
providing against the recurrence of such a public calamity is pro- 
moting the general welfare? 

But it is unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, todwell upon this. The point 
is conceded. Noman of reflection will gainsay that if it were to the 
general welfare that we should acquire this territory as we did from 
France, it is equally conducive tothe general welfare to preserve it 
as a habitable, cultivatable country; to protect it against relegation 
to its primeval condition of jungles and swamps. The words of 
Chief-Justice Bigelow, of Massachusetts, in the case of Talbot vs, 
Hudson, (24 Law Reports, 228,) are here singularly appropriate : 

Ina broad and comprehensive view, * * * everything which tends to en- 
large the resources, increase the industrial energies and promote the productive 
power of any considerable number of the inhabitants of a section of the State, 
(Union,) or which leads to the growth of towns and the creation of new sources for 
the employment of private capital and labor, indirectly contributes to the general 
welfare and to the prosperity of the whole community. 

Congress has exercised, not without question, it is true, but long 
enough for acquiescence to take place, the power to lay taxes to pro- 
tect and encourage domestic manufactures, This has been and is 
being done on the ground that it is conducive to the general welfare 
to protect and encourage domestic manufactures, But it is not one 
whit more conducive to the general welfare, if as much so, than pro- 
tecting the finest portion of our country for cultivatable purposes is. 

Indeed, sir, there are millions of our people who believe that it is 
not to the general welfare to continue longer the tariff laws for the 
protection of domestic manufactures. But there are few, if any, 
who do not admit that it is directly in the line of the public welfare 
to protect from inundation the magnificent sugar, cotton, corn, and 
wheat lands of the great Mississippi basin. 

All must admit, Mr. Speaker, that the powers of the Government 
are limited and that its limits are not to be transcended. But, as 
was observed by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton, 
421, the sound construction of the Constitution must allow the national 
Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all 
means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional.—Jb. 

In McCulloch rs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 415) Chief-Justice Marshall 
aptly referred to the Constitution as ‘‘ intended to endure for ages to 
come, and consequently to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.” And in Hunter vs. Martin (1 Wheaton, 304) it was said: 

The instrument [Constitution] was not intended to provide merely for the exi- 
gencies of a few years, but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, the events 
of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of Providence. It could not 
be foreseen what new changes and modifications of power —— be indispensable 
to effectuate the general objects of the charter. * * * Hence its powers are 
expressed in general terms, leaving the Legislature, from time to time, to adopt 


its own means to effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and model the exer: 
cise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public interests should require. 


Mr. Speaker, when the great Father of Waters, unhindered by an 
adequate levee system, rises out of its banks and oom with resist- 
less might over the valley, a more than crisis, a sad realization of the 
worst, is upon the people of that unhappy section; and this grievous 
affliction of one of the members of the body-politic, in more or less 
degree, disastrously affects the whole. Sir, against the recurrence 
of the like calamity, national in its effect, we ask the aid of the 
National Government. We ask it because we believe and hold that 
the powers delegated in general terms in the Constitution are broad 
and comprehensive enough to justify it; that the granting of national 
aid for such purpose is directly in the line of the effectuation of the 
legitimate objects of the charter. ee 

“Constitutions of government,” says Story, (volume 1, page 655,) 
‘‘are not to be framed upon a calculation of existing exigencies, but 
upon a combination of these with the probable exigencies of ages, 
according to the natural and tried course of human affairs. There 
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ought to be a capacity to provide for future contingencies as they 
may happen.” That this capacity exists in the Federal Constitution 
no one Will deny. The trials it has undergone, the tests it has been 
put to and triumphantly emerged from, in the hundred years of its 
existence, abundantly attest it. Let this Congress, Mr. Speaker, give 
another evidence of this capacity by providing against the contin- 
veney of another great overflow; let this provision be ample and 
uprestricted ; let it meet the case. 
WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE DONE. 

It wil be instructive, Mr. Speaker, to glance at what has been 

done by other countries in the way of undertaking and prosecuting 
wreat works of public improvement. From it we may derive en- 
couragement to expend a small part, at least, of our surplus reve- 
nues in protecting the property and lives of our brothers dwelling 
the valley of the great river from its periodical floods. 
The greater part of the Netherlands has been formed of deposits 
of rivers in the same manner as the Egyptian delta is formed by the 
Nile, or the delta of the Mississippi by that great river. The prin- 
cipal rivers which have so formed it are the Rhine, including its dif- 
ferent branches, the Meuse and its branches and confluents, and the 
Scheldt. 

To establish a firm footing amid so many rivers the inhabitants 
have kept them as far as possible within prescribed channels by 
embankments and have formed innumerable canals to receive the 
surperflous waters and to serve as means of internal communication. 
“The system of drainage,” says a writer in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, ‘of what would otherwise have been an immense mud bank, 
well deserves to be ranked among the wonders of the world. The 
land thus rescued from the rivers is nowhere much elevated above 
the sea, and in many places is even below the sea-level, so as to 
require still more wonderful defenses against the ocean. These de- 
fenses are in part supplied by the operation of nature, casting up 
sand hills along great part of the coast; but where these have not 
been formed their place issupplied by dikes of vast extent, built in the 
course of ages, partly of huge blocks of granite brought from Norway 
and partly of bundles formed of young trees reared expressly for the 
purpose, ‘These dikes stretch for hundreds of miles along the coast, 
and with those which line the rivers and canals, and with the requisite 
sluices, drawbridge, and hydraulic works of every kind are esti- 
mated to have cost not less than £300,000,000.” (Equivalent to 
about $1,500,000,000.) ‘ They form in so small a country a most as- 
tonishing monument of human industry. Yet they are not greater 
than the situation requires. They are barely sufficient to preserve 
the country from the dominion of the waters. The motto on the 
ams of one of the provinces, ‘ Luctor et Emergo,’ still describes the 
struggles of the invincible Hollanders requisite for maintaining the 
ground they stand upon.” The highways or roads often run for 
uiles in a straight line along the summits of these dikes, and are 
thus at once dry and elevated, commanding extensive views. 

Not only have the Hollanders done this but they have also drained 
and reclaimed Lake Haarlem, containing 42,000 acres. As early as 
A. D. 1643, a proposition to endyke and drain the lake was made; 
and similar schemes, notably in 1742 and 1821, were brought forward 
from time totime. But it was not until 1836, when one furious hur- 
ricane, on the 9th of November, drove the waters as far as the gates 
of Amsterdam, and another on the 25th of December sent them in 
the opposite direction to submerge the streets of Leyden, that the 
mind of the nation was turned seriously to the matter. In August, 
1x37, the King appointed a royal commission of inquiry ; the scheme 
proposed by the commission received the sanction of the second 
chamber in March 1839, and in the following May the necessary law 
was passed and the work commenced. The lake covered an area of 
about seventy square miles, and had an average depth of more than 
thirteen feet. As it had no natural outfall it was calculated that 
probably one thousand million tons of water would have to be 
raised by mechanical means. 

Pumping commenced in 1848, and the lake was dry by the Ist of 
July, 1852, The cost of reclaiming this 42,000 acres was £1,080,000, 
or about $5,400,000. The government, however, sold lands to the 
amount of £780,000, so that the actual cost to the nation was only 
£500,000, or $1,500,000.* 

But it will be observed the reclamation of this land was not the 
sole purpose of the work. Indeed, the main incentive was the pro- 
tection of the adjacent country from occasional or periodical sub- 
ergence by the lake. It was judged that the best way to do this 
Was to drain the lake, and accordingly it was done. Thus two 
veueficial purposes were effected : the protection of the surrounding 
country and the opening up to cultivation 42,000 acres of land. 

Sir, a greater argument presents itself why this Government should 
undertake the construction of an adequate levee system on the Mis- 
‘issippi, for the beneficial ends to be attained thereby are threefold, 
lamely, the improvement of the navigation of the river; the pro- 
‘ection of the cultivated lands in its valley and the lives and prop- 
‘tly of the dwellers therein from destructive floods; and the open- 
‘ig Up to cultivation millions of acres of the finest lands in the world. 

Now, sir, let us see what the condition of Holland was about the 
time of the completion of the aforesaid gigantic works of internal 
provement. According to the census of that country of 1853, the 
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eleven provinces constituting Holland contained a population of 
only 3,203,232; and according to the budget of receipts and expend- 
itures of the national revenue for 1856, the total revenue from all 
sources of the government was £6,099,255, or about $30,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the small number of inhabitants 
of that country, and the small revenue of the government at the 
time of the completion of these works, we do not wonder that what 
they have performed in the way of protection against the mad waters 
should excite the marvel and admiration of mankind. In the lan- 
guage of another: 


The inhabitants of this little storm-beaten republic, with matchless courage and 
constancy, have literally raised their country from the bed of the ocean, through 
centuries of toil, and advanced it to the foremost position in Europe in commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, opulence, and arts. All this has been done amid the 
storms of a frozen ocean by a handful of people, through the instrumentality of 
their government.* 

To this what says this great Republic with its 50,000,000 of peo- 
ple and its annual revenues of $400,000,000? Does it begrudge the 
five or six millions which the bill under consideration proposes for 
the Mississippi? I do not believeit. Mr. Speaker, the amount ought 
to be trebled, and alike amount annually appropriated untiithe great 
valley is secured beyond peradventure against the floods of which 
it is now the prey. 

Besides the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, the rivers Po and 
Vistula, in Europe, are also diked. The average height of the dikes 
on the latter river are twenty feet. 

The Nile is also leveed, front and cross levees. The latter, from three 
to five feet high, cut the land into a succession of basins, which are 
flooded at will in seasons of high water by slnices opening from a sys- 
tem of main canals. (Warren’s report in 1875.) 

The British and Canadian Governments have about completed 
works which cost over $30,000,000, in addition to earlier improve- 
ments on which $24,000,000 were expended, making a total of over 
$54,000,000 spent in order to control us far as possible the carrying 
trade of our grain-raising States.t 

Besides this, the English Government has greatly encouraged the 
cultivation of cotton all over its colonies, and in other countries has 
greatly stimulated interest in the matter. France, Greece, Turkey, 
Morocco, Egypt, Portugal, Japan, and even Russia have been ap- 
pealed to, and all have aided by exemption from taxation, by land 
grants and bounties, the growth of cotton in their dominions.t 

Cotton production in India rose from 445,000 bales in 1860 to 
1,500,000 bales in 1866. 

In 1861, continues this report— 

Lord Dalhousie inaugurated the railway system for India, projecting 4,600 miles 
of railroad, to be constructed at the expense of $440.000,000. The government 
engaged to pay the interest on all sums invested in these India roads, in the belief 
that, with these works of internal improvement, all obstacles to a full supply of 
cheap cotton would be removed. It is not out of place to remark in this connec- 
tion that if England can afford to take such risks to wrest from America its 
monopoly of the cotton-plant, surely our Government should make some expend- 
iture to preserve it.* 

In 1878, for one river alone—the Rhone—the French Government 
appropriated $15,000,000, to be expended in works of improvement 
between Lyons and the sea. The total length of the Rhone from 
where it enters France on the Swiss frontier is only three hundred 
and twenty-four miles, and yet this large expenditure was author- 
ized; while we, for the thousands of miles of water-way presented by 
the Mississippi, hesitate at an expenditure of a few millions. Claud- 
ius, one of the Roman emperors, is said to have employed 30,000 men 
for twelve years upon asinglecanal. But this was before the Christian 
era, and our orthodox members might object to going back to pagan 
Rome for an example. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS DONE. 


Now let us see what has been done in the past by our own Govern- 
ment in the way of appropriations and expenditures for the acqui- 
sition of territory and the development of the country. Let us look 
at this for the reason that if precedent were needed for the appropri- 
ation which the bill under consideration makes for the improvement 
of the Mississippi and the protection of its alluvial valley from de- 
structive floods, it can be found in the array of figures which follow. 

There is not one word in the Federal Constitution relating to the 
acquisition of territory nor directly authorizing the appropriation 
and expenditure of money therefor; yet who doubts the constitu- 
tionality of the proceedings by which the original area of the United 
States has been quadrupled? It was not necessary for the Consti- 
tution to directly authorize the acquisition of territory any more 
than it was for it to directly authorize the expenditure of public 
money to protect great sections of our common country from de- 
structive floods. ‘The authority for both exists just as effectually as 
incidents to one or more of the general powers granted. The acqui- 
sition of territory finds its justification in the war-making and 
treaty-making power which the Constitution vests in Congress. The 
authority to add to the public domain is incidental to the power to 
declare war and to enter into treaties. 

This fully justifies the expenditure of $88,157,389.983 made by this 

* Wm. M. Burrell, New Orleans. 

+ The Mississippi and its Tributaries, by A.D. Anderson, 

+ A. D. Banks's report on statistics of cotton, &c., of the Mississippi vasin. 
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Government up to this time in the acquisition of territory. Thes 

acquisitions are as follows: 

The Louisiana purchase, 1803 (this includes the principal and in- 
terest and claims of citizens of the United States due from France 


paid by the United States as part of bargain) - 27, 267, 621 98 
The Florida purchase of 1819... . ea ne titnie ae es 6, 489, 768 00 
The Mexican acquisition, by treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848 15, 000, 000 00 
The purchase from the State of Texas, by acts of September 9, 1850, 

onl February 28, 1855, (princinel IIE se cnk' ss civesennean 16, 000, 000 00 
The purchase from Mexico, (Gadsden,) 1853........-.-..-.....-...- 10, 000, 000 00 
The purchase from Russia, (Alaska,) 1867... ......-..- ivssasns 7, 200, 000 00 
fhe purchase from Georgia, her cession, 1802, and Yazoo scrip 

SERED concise sands sacdue abu enUeeeeaneahesanions al 6, 200, 000 00 


Total *88, 157, 389 98 


Congress acted wisely and well in acquiring this immense terri- 
tory. It, too, has been liberal—we will not say wise—in disposing 
of it, as will be seen from the following: 


LAND GRANTS. 


The estimated area of the grants of land made by Congress to 
States and Territories and to corporations, mainly railroad corpora- 
tions, from the year 1850 to June 30, 1830, is as follows: 





Acres. Acres. 

In Illinois 2,595,053 In Nevada ae 4, 000, 000 
In Mississippi -- .-. 1, 137, 130 || In California............ 16, 387, 000 
In Alabama. ..... 2, 807,648 | In Oregon ..-.. 5, 800, 000 
OS eee L, OR, G07 1 Em Diets... 2... cc cseuee. &, 000, 000 
errr ee 1, 256, 430 || In Wyoming............--. 4, 500, 000 
In Arkanees.........2.<.- 2, 613, 631 || In Montana............. 17, 000, 000 
in Missouri. ....... 2, 606, 261 || Im Idaho... .............. 1, 500, 000 
DE ras ack assess se 4,181,929 || In Washington .........- 11, 700, 000 
In Michigan ..... . See he CED ob dee Sewiive senses 1, 850, 000 
In Wisconsin. 3, 553, 865 || In New Mexico......... 11, 500, 000 
In Minnesota 9, 830, 450 || Im Arizona ............... 18, 500, 000 
ee aie ae 8, 223, 380 || —__—_— 
In Nebraska 6, 409, 376 | a eee ae t 154, 067, 553 
im Colopadie.....<.c.00 \ 3, 000, 000 || 


This enormous quantity of land at the Government price of $1.25 
peracre would yield the princely sum of $192,584,441. Besides these 
land grants, the United States Government has expended in money, 
on account of railroads, canals, and wagon-roads, from 1789 to 1873 
(have not the figures since 1873) the following sums, namely: ¢ 
Maine $137, 008 92 











FT CED oo cn ne ct. pochescenndevensnsabsSeeanekiegecdenasbeve ‘pha kuee staan 
WM shake dan dbcisdvrvedbdcbdthdssandeseksnadenGbeosscbeaeies | +0asbebucbus 
ORI... 20; ii ohnws aun cadens betes Habe SER Aen oabee | Ueeteshien be 
Ne on on nonin ehenekoe ha weh ie sectene sneha bheknnelbha Li Lsbbabintee ws 
CREED cin con vaedbsevtesensabeseesnen shape abeheheeetsseRensas, bbbancdsnaae 
ST ECD on cas csebbnacntebuuandéscbusvaeeneneedepes seheueNweenhbs 8, 500 00 
IN sg 355 546 m0b beso Sueepesncaneneiecenabeeeneetiaraeeanbes, ousieuekaanas 
NO 0 <c:diis cee ebeceneeeavens hebedenesesiwekieassanaesashana ..psamphasenes 
IDE. c: << hnciinibnkwemudionnadhihhh bhlabekenthinbs ah iadauness 450, 000 00 
TE  ctchescebiGhtiednivanhn=senen ets seeks Genuseeeriaeamnb ees +1, 051, 990 00 
ae... cde nhobsibanhnn seb abou SaRE RR EbeRees 697, 418 83 
Nias nie eo ie. aire ole cms neni Sek Pi Rae aE 57, 538 27 
Se REL. 55 cn echnech ens ewehanseAae Keene ebekKtheth  »tspeenesuas 
EL. so. 5 ou eeeh nee en EhaNeNaannenieeen seein 205, 000 00 
CL, <0 cs pandenh eshde be seneeieean Sekeebenbentees> 9, 961 92 
SNS 5k nin Gpad os do wtndvcnndhe tdile Deadesensnatanebaquubsennes = ts ciebbomess 
IN ticsn'csns itoncdaestciet abesbnede rank keae egeeusaereenen eer 230, 013 43 
NS oe ee ete 8 et ndetedibeniheme awed 873, 872 88 
RIE Ls Sc cudivonnandadteksd wiiews nhbcccnne tOeRESs bunekeeeEen 994, 936 14 
Ds ink bin wna sk bse Sovewnd ane nbsp Ube dae tude Re dnenes ad 296, 968 04 
PN ikki donk 25 «eK 0d + bks6e Rei eR ObSuserendingttesesebebineebene |. beedane 
PRIOR 5a cn'n'n ni eunhit deies awk Ded ed einen sp alieae mh nea oneal nM 573, 390 84 
ED Dis ae hioawduscdadde ch eeu es ween toks Len we hee eee aie 1, 049, 800 38 
SEY <n bvnwetckbocchsndbddbachws owskes cadeuntnbubsseue Ceneus 1, 183, 511 00 
eS x daa cakatbakee <3 0ks dw cninwbnkh vido accisekldh bodes ueabeaese 5, 000 00 
Re rn b6us saab bob cases oan <r dabaned nobus babwews ode<adebaeiekhnven 2, 102, 888 38 
a 8 i ie dns aie aaa kee cert ein ee ea ae 1, 751, 271 52 
Eh. as uncdnsatvnes clokeeaans bask caine sedesatetdienenmeeehan 747, 879 99 
a ee ee 1, 330, 024 26 
ON ee chee oh a ohn ct ae be Ck Ae RRR A ee o eae ea eee 22, 508 36 
MO cuts ocl6cn nic codbeolbatwee veces coasted ich bab ids asthedieec ‘ 
SN oie en ee deen ides ehh ak Ohtake dk Caeieees Samea en 
EC oct diva Siesta macase ceed abs dethash cae rae tek eee 2, 
I, Eee ee sl cib eet ella be deuibbinnnh Auth’ aemden chen maue 
Nevada be wie 60 ce ee be cede 660 bbs 60 bed 2800s OOS 665 0806466 668444 SOLES 
EF Ea ee. Ee eee ey eee ey) > 
ee ae ae a iis ene oe es eR lee 
PE canbe Scene ups sepeteannek he Seneks ba bedndansdbuebhbotan 
SONG oh ied hha kecidh nk ceee dese esas dhGncesesddenee 
Idaho. . bide d i an teen ee chip Gle wen to kb kawaski owA veeehe its 
ie Pi ccc ine htigskeh batkbde sheesh eags abandons ax 
ee ee ee eee eee Toy « ed Bee oe 217, 072 42 
SIN 5 55 dn bx ss oo nk uwrekepee ects dsiekokuceen vedo vovecekeesdasa '-badeeeemeeas 
Utah.... Kine Jéwas any ted oe irbee sda kweee era benbees able 7, 943 70 
NNN Ooo ca dec ed ie Rtas eee cca ben ahs Gabi aus apie eh ihe 148, 989 68 
Wyoming..-..... Se wT ale a ea i ees 40, 000 00 
rr i nn te oc ennnsab ogeiaepressndiob nn 34, 267, 704 49 
ee SD WT PORN cas cnckdneesiee nbess Sasveieswedns 34, 350, 703 70 
+ 2.7 os. ude ee ebiet neh sae thadébestonaiva 7, 766, 212 11 
lowa and Nebraska. . , ayn te tess aaiaeebante tact 2, 182, 703 38 
Miscellaneous . .. 7 ; poeen at i senate ieted 99, 069 25 
BE ERD chicos anc dates banka d thn dahon musiihes as . 104, 705, 163 43 


This enormous expenditure was made, presumably, mainly under 
the ‘commercial clause ” of the Constitution, on the plea, doubtless, 
ofatfording greater facilities to commerce and intercourse ; and also 


* Executive Document 47, part 4, page 18, House of Representatives, Forty-sixth 
Congress, third session. 

+ Executive Document 47, part 4. page 287, House of Representatives, Forty- 
Sixth Congress. third session. 

; Senate Executive Document No. 12, Forty-third Congress, first session. 
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under the ‘‘ general-welfare clause ” as contributing to the commoy 
defense and general welfare. All I have to say is that it is a pretty 
big incident to those powers. An appropriation of a few millions to 
protect the alluvial basin of the Mississippi from inundation would 
not be as much a strain on the Constitution as were these appropria- 
tions. If the authority to make the same were legitimately deriyg- 
ble as incidental to the “ commercial clause” and the ‘‘ common-de-. 
fense and general-welfare clause,” surely an appropriation for the 
Mississippi, to build levees as well as deepen the channel, is likewise 
legitimately incidental to those powers. 

sesides the aforesaid expenditures on accountof railroads, canals, 
and wagon-roads, the Federal Government expended in public works 
in the respective States and Territories, from 1865 to 1873—a period 
of nine years—the following incredible amounts, namely : 


e 





DI cickt cvs Gackhen che nedndbavivnns ohtn ebebheeithpceaeeennee $3, 030, 500 7) 
BOO TUREIERILD....g 00.0 0 0.000002 09499 600 0h0001nshneeseeeouaeesaahenan 1, 285, 212 34 
MEL. Sela nine vd Csanceneed boadee rch ses ceusethesnaktant dea 209, 256 3; 
PIN ion 55 cwicc ces cuvene cuales rave coc csussuuetecyauene” 6, 071, 197 65 
a ri eee re ee ee 880, 211 29 
LI is tinct pepone nbdssomehtasesos échuan caph> cenpeguedadaelil 676, 724 19 
ann nc ata Shasacen 0n<nentetses aden nes onsaieedine sn eee 15, 688, 229 39 
PI MNI S ao co wae cccdececoctececshthepecusndcocsstenwackshnaee 374, 595 82 
PN ch 9 snes teucdses cnescctcdsccvnweshensweyueceeneseeeene 3, 574, 564 23 
SN sskinee pboddlnns os < SES UR Cp walks Kees ap eee aped eens’ 794, 731 8&3 
PE i in nh cnn ad Aaeerhan satabek ae 24S diiuadenestuadeelan ane eee 757, 204 62 
SE er SEL, so «vo cdhbbapucesshnesd > bane Caen eae wn seen 14, 822, 805 27 
WRN once hc ccncnsntsedosccccsccvcecdotbsbestetscccsssesueseame 1, 898, 039 23 
Se Peas S Sie ccduiaes adds <cheal a ube suede sdaed 56% bene 5, 094 25 
ee SND in dn. idd dn ica cepeckapeeeyp cnsgusahessenndetielenan 693, 413 52 
EI cons 5d andes chbnsrersennenetdseaseive aetna 782, 054 06 
ne. Os wa ceae bh hit et hoes aby eee neh Gep eis sunk neue 264, 178 0s 
BREED ci be waed os cclesvockabeWeesieschékonyeebes ess uabeseduaeeee 1, 977, 442 9s 
PII vs si cicnin ns s cctiind ae dive dcctde die dedssidettedceetunk enable $304, 874 32 
EMI onc cnn sn cogs Keseassvnt actecesacemseuarotnnenh’: ae 136, 505 8] 
EE LILES LLL LEIS LT TE ELAR TRE HR SE 2, 466, 976 00 
Pane wcseonessereneneuchs sahuvdnepeseygacnt prexsgpssebasauaare 240, 209 09 
PIN Foo on cis kbd s odei coh ubudadey de cebesckaescbeguaseeeeenneel 49, 103 25 
REL bis wig Sind 06s dined wbsicwepbnébigecetedss caer eee 495, 370 73 
IEE iis ina ates cpesens<torecapehonsb dees hasenanns pegntneat ed 24, 417 90 
ET «4. teens ud ceninseescheben en ies ebshan bkek ines 446, 826 29 
SU archbencecstcakoas stuee contests ogauetuvan tare ers cr cae 1, 080, 975 12 
BONN 3 5 h.j Se pa race ebuceecds deecscndavedinush sidewevesdeweceanel 647, 354 9s 
REN ths od onda saee tnd cnldas sabb dé Sud cuchese tant ose Gees L eee 8, 638, 177 24 
RN, 6 ond 6 ndoncgubns ad aekwis asks weeeynansy vel tvasadanweeeeee 3, 681, 997 60 
PD ccs adem ckhecadskershen-s0senek ed Lasenkate chasse eeneeel 1, 788, 165 22 
SE eracrtendsis «sb tchesesseentsscuacehes sane ene kakhs sateen 2, 544, 560 53 
DIO, ics kcegnes cadre betas vidle hbud wen .OGl Us nedeh.eeieneeee 810, 481 49 
TINE silico ace} Gdsdah se oc apwhdeterEelegeans errrereririer 60, 497 40 
PRED. iienne mickdcucnd doteeybesak winedeutosnesscgde nd Mieneneee 245, 000 00 
BER fo on 504 500s ee cknkyrshddavnsebanmanbens 640 sbeaknniaeeee 419, 281 36 
RUMEN S42 05 nos csc dbGasadcucébbecdce news sudnuedhscsats bskeEIEE 5, 873, 461 38 
SRE, ccs wesc covet cncdevdstobe sonevalasdatuceyaeeeasd ene 868, 876 23 
SND pide sco ick knvbencteeede Wesheunsh dv eeesesgsoust ar uenel 39, 400 09 
DS Had otkihs Keane up cane esh eas he meee beeiE reheat peek nen ahene 49, 733 15 
IED vk as vasku coues&hénecu clus pib09 s00s6rnesuns sbhnsaeeneeee 41, 575 00 
ET MEIN, Oo won Soe b.cutascs ceccdvadese ceed cdahesecp eee gion Senn 17, 996 52 
Nd hind cSGsGidounh atusdunbeddocdbul «ines toacteiel ane 65, 112 45 
We Is nirtes 65 d6-V6 oi vig cn nce seh tbswseuenen odeaseseuney cupeaeen 37, 454 92 
ND RE BNO on ona s 5 os sncd cecnivscasesongansguheneeten 10, 000 00 
COOMMOUERORE EINE THOUS OEUOT. 5.2.2 onc conc cctncecccpocvespepemenpe 23, 499 79 
rrr ee ree ire 180, 645 18 
AIR, TIO. So vig oon obec ww clade 6 cdcué evcwcesdscueeeeel 95, 000 00 
WH RNOURIEE BING DEDOIAMOR, « ..i5cins s onincbdis ode cebecqsccececespaneeee 50, 000 00 
Miscellaneous. ...... faa thewe tind ¥se sink nadnadeaheokks eh eee 18, 082, 524 14 

Whe ch: Fe Asal a ei a *103, 294, 501 34 


If to this be added the sums spent on public works since 1873, the 
above total would be increased many more millions. 

Mr. Speaker, comment on this array of figures is unnecessary. 
Additional precedents will hardly be asked even by the most exact- 
ing. The only authority in the Constitution to be found for the ex- 
penditure of the greater part of these vast sums is derivable by im- 
plication only from the general delegation of powers contained iu 
that instrument. Yet that is sufficient; has been held so repeatedly 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; and has been acquiesced 
in by the American people. It is too late now to question its legit- 
imacy or sufficiency. 

Shall we suddenly call a halt in this policy, and that, too, on the 
great Mississippi, and on that section of our common country whicli 
has received by far the least of the benefits and munificence of the 
Government? God forbid! The President of the United States has 


| lately called attention to the fact that a war tax of nearly $70,000,000, 


of very doubtful propriety, to say the least for it, was collected ou 
cotton from 1863 to 1868—a measure which failed to receive the sane- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States when brought before 
that high tribunal. 

The greater part, perhaps, of this tax was wrung from the people 
immediately contiguous to the Mississippi and its lower tributaries. 
As suggested by the President, it would be but a measure of commo! 
justice to return at least a portion of this tax in the way of appr? 
priations to protect the people of that section from the periodical 
tloods of the great river. 

On the point of the general aquiescence of the country as to the 
power of Congress to make appropriations in aid of works of internal 
improvement, it would not be amiss to cite the words of President 
Jackson in one of his messages to Congress. Said he: 

For, although it is the duty of all to look to that sacred instrument instead - 
to repudiate at all times encroachments upon its spirit, which 


*Senate Executive Document No. 12, Forty-third Congress, first session. 
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are too apt to be affected by the conjecture of peculiar and facilitating sirens. 
tica 

individual differences should yield to a well-settled ac- 
niescence of the people and confederated authorities in particular constructions of 
the Constitution on doubtful ts. Not to concede this much to the spirit of 
our institutions would impair their stability and defeat the objects of the Constitu- 


stances ; it is not less true 


hat the public good and the nature of our 
uire that 


institutions 


tion itself.—EUiott's Debates, vol. 4, page 552. 
WHAT PLAN SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 


To protect the alluvial basin of the Mississippi from destructive 
floods, a8 well as contributing directly or indirectly to the improve- 
went of the navigation of the river, a complete levee system is 

This is the judgment of the Mississippi River commis- 

sion; it is the judgment of the great majority of the oe living in 
e judgment 

of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the section of 
country liable to these floods. Says the report of G. K. Warren, and 


requisite. 


the valley, and, therefore, directly interested ; and it ist 


others, in 1875: 


The existing system of levees on the Mississippi was en acentury and a half 


ago near New Orleans, and has gradually extended upward. The crops of cotton, 


sugar, corn, and rice, heretofore gathered from the alluvial region, with all the 
existing wealth represented by lands under cultivation, cities, villages, planta- 
tions, and stock, are the direct fruits of this method of protecting the country 


against overflow. 
The report continues : 


It is claimed by some that the effect of embanking a river and thus confining its 
sedimentary matter to the channel is to cause the deposit formerly made on the 
banks to settle on the bottom, and thus ultimately raise the bed, and with it the 
high-water mark. This idea is usually defended by appealing to the example of 


several feet. This error 


the Po, which is asserted to have thus raised its 
regarding the Po was first promulgated by De Prony in the early part of this 
century. But the great Italian hydraulic engineer, Lombardini, has since refuted 
itin the most conclusive manner, by proving that there is no und whatever to 
believe that levees have produced the slightest elevation of the bed of the Po. 
It is said that observations upon the Rhine, extending over a period of eighty 
years, demonstrate the same truth for that river. 


These are the words of scientific men, eminent in their profession, 
uninterested, except as citizens of the Republic, in the development 
of the valley of the Mississippi, in the service of the Government, 
and made prior to the creation of the Mississippi River commission. 


‘he last-named body, composed of equally eminent, honorable, and 
scientific men, follow in the same line. 


THE FLOOD OF 1882. 


The great urgency for immediate action by Congress is taught by 
the lesson of the flood of the present year. Says an exchange: 


It is only by consulting statistics that an idea can be had of the magnitude of 
the losses sustained by the destructive and prolon flood in this part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Thevalue of the products raised in the submerged country in 1881 
were about $63,000, ,000,000 worth of cotton, $22,000,000 of su 000,000 
of molasses, and about $3,000,000 worth of rice. More than one hun red thousand 
people have been rendered destitute. Houses and farms have been swept away; 
thousands of cattle have been drowned, and there have been hundreds of human 
victims to the angry waters. Were it not for the levees this a calamity 
would be repeated every year until the alluvial bottoms would be depopulated. 


Says the New Orleans Times-Democrat: 


One hundred thousand square miles of territory, comprisin ,000,000 acres of 
as fertile and productive farm land as can be found on the plaffet, is devastated 
and desolated by the surging waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Thou- 
sands of plantations, farms, and gardens have been oer partially destroyed, 
whileinnumerable horses, cattle, and other farm stock have been hurried to destruc- 


tion by the raging flood. 
Anda correspondent of the latter paper, writing from Yazoo City, 


under date of March 25, 1882, draws the following sad picture of the 
overflow ° 


The outlook at this wn, as regards the high water, is indeed chilling and 
gloomy, although a decline of the flood seems to have commenced. But when one 
estimates, even crudely, the probable loss that this dire affliction will entail upon 
analready sorely aggrieved and heavily burdened people, it presents a picture which, 
correctly delineated, is sufficient to excite every sentiment of human sympathy and 
every emotion of genuine sorrow and commiseration. Itisa picture where physical 
suffering goes hand-in-hand with death, where homes are broken up, lives lost, 
property wrecked, destroyed, and washed away, and over all and above all rises 
the grim Seem of a present woe, a pinching poverty, a lamentable helplessness 
that forbode ill of all power for recuperation and rehabilitation when these wild 
wastes of water shall return to their proper metes and bounds. It is an epoch in 
a century, a memorable scene for a life-time, a grandly gloomy panorama of suf- 
fering, danger, deprivation, and agony, is this incursion of the waters upon the 
lands and houses and cities of ours and adjacent people. 


Mr. Speaker, it is useless to dwell upon this. The details of the 
recent great calamity which visited that unhappy section of the 
country are too fresh in the minds of the country and of this House 
to need repetition here. And, sir, the flood of 1882 is but one of the 
many which have visited that country, as the appendix to this will 
show. Sir, invoking the judgment of the American — on this 
subject of protection to this magnificent portion of our country, 
through their Representatives on this floor, I thank the House for 
the courtesy it has extended me. 





APPENDIX. . 
{From the New Orleans States. ] 


Former floods—Great crevasses of the past—~ What the Mississippi Valley 
has experienced within a hundred years. 


From the report upon the a and hydraulics of the Mississippi River pre- 

pared by Captain A, A. Humphreys and Lieutenant H. §. Abbot, Corps of Topo- 
craphical Engineers. United States Army, some interesting statistics relating to 

the creat floods since 1798 are gathered. 

. report says: Great care has been taken to collect information from all re- 
able sources. “For the more recent floods this has been comparatively easy, but 
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for those of former times it has been found impossible to determine even the most 
essential particulars. The list of floods, however, is complete for the present cen- 


tury ; for in 1798 a regular record was begun at Natchez by Governor Winthro 
Sepens, and continued by him till 1819. = ° 
TO 


m that date until 1814 observations at the same place were made by Mr. 
Samuel Davis. They were continued by Professor Forshey until 1848, when he 


removed to Carrollton and began a new series there. The latter, together with 
the records kept at 


THE MEMPHIS NAVY-YARD, 


render the information complete up to the date of the commencement of the pres- 
ent survey in 1851. 

Prior to 1798 we have only occasional notes preserved among the papers of the 
colonies. Governor Sargent, however, states that according to tradition there 
was no very high water between 1750 and 1770, and that from 1770 to 1798 there 
was no generai overflow. The latter statement is contradicted by the records 
respecting the flood of 1782. 

FLOOD OF 1718, 
An extraordinary rise of the Mississippithis year. Bienville had selected a site 


for a city, but the colony not having means to build dikes or levees the idea was 
for the present abandoned. 


FLOOD OF 1735. 

Gayarre states that in this year the waters were so high that many levees 
were broken, and much damage was done. New Orleans itself was inundated. 
The flood continued from the latter part of December to the latter part of June. 


When the river fell it reached a lower point than ever before noted, the range at 
New Orleans being fifteen feet. 


FLOOD OF 1770. 
A great flood, according to the tradition recorded by Governor Sargent. 
uncertain whether this flood was equal to that of 1811. 
FLOOD OF 1782, 


This year the Mississippi rose to a greater height than was remembered by the 
oldest inhabitant. In the Attakapas and Opelousas the inundation was extreme. 
The few spots which the water did not reach were covered with deer. 

FLOOD OF 1785. 


A great flood at Saint Louis in April, said to have been equal to that of 1844. 
Professor J. L. Riddle, of New Orleans, states on the authority of the l’ Amides Lois 
and Evening Journal, May 25, 1816, that New Orleans was flooded by crevasses. 

FLOOD OF 179]. 

Same remarks at New Orleans as for flood of 1785. 

FLOOD OF 1796. 

The Teche overflowed its banks for some sixty miles above New Iberia. and 

—— into Grand Lake in a smooth sheet of water. The lake at this date at- 
ained the highest level record, being 2.5 feet higher than in 1828, 6.8 feet higher 
than 1850, and 1.4 feet higher than the ordinary Gulf level. 

FLOOD OF 1799. 
Same remarks at New Orleans as for the flood of 1785. 

FLOOD OF 1809. 


A disastrous flood which, according to Governor Sargent’s notes, inundated all 
the plantations near Natchez and destroyed the crops. It was imagined by the 
sufferers that the Northern lakes had found a channel to the river. 


FLOOD OF 1811. 
There was a great flood this vear. Much damage was done. 
FLOOD OF 1813 
was 6 to 8 inches higher than 1811. In 1813 when the Pointe Coupée levee 
was broken the water (in the lower part of Atchafalaya basin—Grand Lake) rose 
4 to 5 feet above any elevation it had attained since 1780. 
FLOOD IN 1815. 


A very great flood. At the mouth of the Ohio it attained the highest point ever 
recorded, 1. e., 2 feet above the high water of 1858. 

It was due to the general coincidence of freshet in the Ohio, the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee. Red River must have 
been low enough to allow Bayou Atchafalaya to do good service as an outlet, for 
at Morganza the flood was 0.6 of a foot lower than that of 1828, and no damage 
below Ked River Landing is recorded. 


FLOOD OF 1816. 
Same remarks at New Orleans as for flood of 1785. 


Itis 


FLOOD OF 1823. 


This was a great flood, which was highest at Napoleon on June 1, and at Natchez 
on May 23. It was caused by a flood within Arkansas, which occurred when the 
Mississippi was high. A great number of crevasses occurred below Red River on 
both banks of the river. 

FLOOD OF 1824. 
This flood was 0.7 of a foot below the high water of 1815, or 1.2 feet below that 
of 1859 at Natchez. 
Between 1824 and 1860 the only great flood years were 1828, 1844, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
1858, 1859. It is true that the river was quite high at certain localities in some of 
the intermediate years, as in 1832, 1836, and 1847, but the floods were of so second- 
ary a character, in general point of view, that they do not require discussion. 


FLOOD OF 1828. 


This flood occurred before the country above Red River Landing was much set- 
tled, and it is probable that its marks have been confounded with those of 1815 in 
many localities. The Saint Francis and Yazoo bottoms were deeply inundated, 
being entirely unprotected by levees. 

Relative to this flood in the Tensas bottom, it was the highest of which we have 
even traditions. The whole region was under water. In the western part of the 
Atchafalaya basin the flood was the greatest of which we have record, there being 
no levees for several miles below the mouth of Red River. The overflow extended 
to the extreme western limit of the alluvial formation, instead of only six to eight 
miles from Bayou Atchafalaya, as in ordinary floods. The plantations along the 
upper part of the Teche were bot flooded, but the crops were lost on those within 
the influence of the backwater from the Atchafalaya overflow. 

The eastern part of the Atchafalaya basin, indeed the whole region bordering 
upon the Mississippi below the head of this basin, seems to have nearly escaped dam 
age, the only exception being theGrossetete region, which was deeply flooded by 
backwater from the Atchafalaya overflow, and by a break in the Grand levee of 
the parish of Pointe Coupée, near Morganza. 

FLOOD OF 1844. 
A considerable rise occurred in April from a freshet in Arkansas River. In May, 
however, before the lower river had subsided, another and much greater flood 
in the Arkansas occurred. Above the mouth of the Red River the country was 
more or less flooded, but, Red River being fortunately low, the Atchafalaya car- 
ried off enough water to protect the plantations below the mouth of that stream 
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from serious damace. This was the condition of the river in June when mo gee 
combined flood of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, which has rendered this 
year memorable in river annals, occurred. 

The country above the mouth of the Ked River was generally flooded. The 
Saint Francis and Yazoo bottoms were nearly unprotected by levees, and the water 
had free entrance. The Tensas bottom was badly inundated through breaks in 
the levees. Below the Red River Landing the country escaped with but little in- 
jury, owing to the very low stage of the Red River, which allowed the Atchafalaya 
to carry off the greater part of the surplus discharge of the Mississippi. ; 


FLOOD OF 1849. 


The gauge at Carrollton indicates that the river rose nearly to high-water mark 
in the latter part of January, and remained there with occasional oscillations until 
the middle of May. 

Above Red River Landing the ravages occasioned by this flood were compara- 
tively slight. 

The Saint Francis and Yazoo bottoms were inundated, but to an extent not 
unusual for great flood years. Below Red River Landing the injury done was so im- 
mense that the flood is justly classed among the most destructive ever known. On 
April 7 a crevasse broke on the west bank, about fifteen miles above New Orleans, 
at Fortier's plantation. 

This flooded the country between the Mississippi and Bayou La Fourche to a 
depth of about four feet, and this submerged the rear of many rich sugar planta- 
tions. The effect of this crevasse upon the bed of the river has been much dis- 
cussed. On the left bank a crevasse occurred on May 3, at Sauve’s plantation, 
seventeen miles above New Orleans, by which the city was inundated. The break 
remained open forty-eight days and did an immense amount of damage. 


FLOOD OF 1850. 


It appears that there were four principal rises, of which the first and second 
produced very little, ifany, damage. The third was the highest in the latter part 
of March, and the fourthin the middle of May. The damage occasioned by this flood 
was immense. The Saint Francisand Yazoo bottoms were not protected by levees, 
and both were deeply flooded. The Tensas bottom was submerged more effectu- 
ally than in any year subsequent to 1828. The principal breaks were above the 
Louisiana line, which flooded Bayou Macon. 

The water rose steadily until March 15, then declined slowly until early in April, 
then rose again until the middle of May, when it attained its highest point, and 
then rapidly subsided. At the mouth of Black River the flood was three feet 
above that of 1814 and five feet below that of 1828. It is needless to add that 
neatly the whole region was submerged and the crops destroyed. Below Red 
River Landing the country fared but little better. 

The water pouring from Red River exceeded the discharging capacity of Bayou 
Atchafalaya, and the surplus forced its way into the Mississippi by both of the 
mouths of Old River. ‘The flood from above, augmented by this new supply, 
maintained an elevation sufficient to keep the numerous crevasses below Red 
liver Landing actively discharging for more thanfour months. The basin between 
La Fourche and the Mississippi escaped nearly gninjured. 

The crops upon the left bank above New Orleans were much injured by the 
celebrated Bonnet Carré crevasse, which attained a width of nearly seven thousand 
feet, and continued flowing for more than six months. 


FLOOD OF 1851. 


There were three principal rises at the head of the alluvial region. The first 
occurred in December, 1850, but exercised very little, if any, influence upon the 
succeeding overflow. The second rise, so far as can be ascertained, was caused 
mainly by the Ohio. At Memphis it was highest on March 11. From February 
10 to February 21, inclusive, there was a total rise of twenty-eight feet. 

The third rise of 1851 was caused by a combination of great floods on the Upper 
Mississippiand Missouri. The rise began in the latter part of May and continued 
till June 20. The Yazoo bottom was partially flooded by the second rise, and the 
Saint Francis by both the second and third rises of this flood. The'Tensas bottom 
escaped with little injury, the natural drains being sufficient to carry off the cre- 
vasse water. 

Below Red River Landing there were several crevasses. The damage occasioned 
by them waslocal. The Atchafalaya basin escaped unharmed. It may be said that 
this was a very unusual flood in the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Ohio and 
below the mouth of Red River, but that between those points it cannot be soclassed. 


FLOOD OF 1858. 


In the flood of 1858 there were four great rises. The first, caused mainly by a 
flood in the Ohio, occurred in December, 1857. The second rise occurred in the 
latter part of March and the first part of April, 1858, and was caused by —— 
swelling of the lower tributaries of the Missouri, Upper Mississippi, and Ohio. 
The third great rise occurred in the latter part of April. The Tennessee was 
umiusually high. 

‘The last and greatest rise in the flood of 1858 occurred at the head of the alluvial 
regions in June. It inundated the city of Cairo. It washed away miles of levees 
along the Saint Francis front, and poured rapidly into the bottom lands of that 
river. In the White River swamps the same condition existed. The Yazoo and 
Tensas bottoms, on the contrary, were comparatively empty. The June rise ter- 
minated the flood. 

FLOOD OF 1859. 


This flood was characterized by two principal rises at the head of the alluvial 
region. The first occurred in December, 1858, and was due entirely to a general 
swelling of the Ohio tributaries. The second rise occurred earlier and remained 
longer thanusual. The rise at Louisville began on February 15, and continued to 
oscillate till the latter part of June and the first part of July. Only a small quan- 
oe of water escaped from the river into the Saint Francis bottom above Colum- 

us, 

Between Helena and Napoleon the crevasses were less dangerous than in 1858. 
Between Napoleon and Lake Providence and Vicksburgh the crevasses were about 
the same as in 1858. Red River was low; during this entire flood it is probable 
that Bayou Atchafalaya, besides conveying off the river and crevasse drainage 
from the Tensas bottom lands, relieved the Mississippi by the channel of Old River 
of some part of its surplus discharge. 

The Saint Francis bottoms were overflowed, but to a much less extent than in 
1858. Above the mouth of the White the Yazoo Bottoms escaped with compara- 
tively trifling damage, but below that point it was deeply flooded. The White 
River bottom lands were submerged. The Tensas bottom lands above Columbia 
— uninjured, but below thattown they were badly overflowed. 

Below Red River Landing no serious damage was done except on the left bank, 
in the vicinity of Bonnet Carré, where the country was flooded by a crevasse 
which occurred at the lower end of the site of the celebrated break in 1850. 

From the report of the board of commissioners, appointed under act of Congress, 
June 22, 1874, made in 1875, upon the reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mis- 
sissippi River subject to inundation, the following extracts are made : 


FLOOD OF 1862. 


Beyond doubt this was one of the greatest floods which ever occurred upon the 
Mississippi, but the war raging at the time has so obliterated all records that it 
must always remain classed with the traditional overflows of 1815 and 1825. 


We know that there was a great flood in the Ohio River at Cincinnati, and also 
in the Cumberland, some time in the spring of 1862, and a destructive overflow in 
the Wabash in February. 

At Cairo the highest water occurred May 2, and was 1.2 feet above the high 
water of 1858. It is believed that there was no flood in the Yazoo or Red Rivers 
at date of high water in 1862, a returning from the swamps,) but the 
records are too defective to render certain. 


FLOOD OF 1865. 


Occurring just at the close of the war, no facts have been preserved upon which 
to base a close analysis of this flood. Rising to a less level than that of 1858 at 
Cairo by sixteen feet, there is no probability that the flood of 1865 equaled that, 
or even the flood of 1867 in maximum discharge into the alluvial regions. The 
daily oscillations at Cairo and New Orleans give a good general idea of the flood 
which seems to be remarkable for duration rather than for extreme volume of 
maximum discharge. 

It probably received relatively small contributions from the Wabash, the Cum- 
berland, and Tennessee. It is uncertain that no flood occurred inthe Arkansas or 
White Rivers. The fact is recorded that at the mouth of Bayou Tensas the flood 
rose 1.8 feet above all previous marks, a circumstance no doubt explained by the 
immense crevasses in Carroll and Madison Parishes. It is also a matter of record 
that the Bayou Teche overflowed its banks in low places as farup as Franklin. Ip 
fine, then, we may confidently place the overflow of 1865 in maximum discharge 
far short of the quantity in 1858 or even in 1867. 


FLOOD OF 1867. 


In some respects its origin was peculiar. The near downfall of snow and rain 
in the Ohio Valley, a sudden thaw caused moderate floods in the Alleghany and 
Monongahela Rivers and a great flood in the Wabash, the combin 
which caused a sand rise in the Ohio. 

At Helena the first rise culminated March 14, standing one foot above high water 
of 1858 and 0.8 of a foot below that of 1862. 

The river then subsided about 0.3 of a foot, but oe swelled to the highest 
point on April 1, being 0.2 of a foot above first rise. There was a moderate freshet 
in both the Arkansas and White Rivers ; the Yazoo ———— a considerable vol. 
— a in = Red River there was a considerable flood in June, due chiefly from 
the Ouachita. 

The Atchafalaya basin was deeply flooded through a break in the Grand levee 
near Morganza. The Teche country was under water. The actual water-mark of 
1867 was, in general, a little higher than that of 1858. 


FLOOD OF 1874. 


effects of 


In February the rain-fall throughout the alluvial regions was not unusual, and 
the river was generaliy about at mid-stage. 

In March heavy rains prevailed throughout the lowland below Cairo, thus filling 
the swamps and swamp rivers, and rapidly raising the Mississippi. In April these 
rains became excessive and extended eastward over the valley of the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers. In Missouri the breaks were very numerous. Between 
Commerce, Missouri, and the Louisiana line there were 136.5 miles of crevasses 
and breaks. 

The flood of 1874 rose 1.2 feet higher at Helena than in 1858. There was no 
great flood, properly speaking, in the Arkansas River in 1874. Inthe White River 
there was a destructive overtlow. In the Yazoo there was the largest freshet on 
record, due to rain-water alone. The combined rain and crevasse water in the 
Yazoo raised the Mississippi at Vicksburgh 3 feet during the last three weeks of 
April. At Alexandria the Red River rose 23 feet between Febru 1 and April 4. 

n the Wachita the greatest flood on record occurred. Bolivar County, Missis- 
sippi, suffered severely from a rise in the Arkansas and White Rivers in March. 
The bottom lands of the Tensas were flooded through the crevasses in Carroll Par- 
ish. The overflow of the Atchafalaya basin was extreme in this flood. Bayou 
Teche was deeply inundated from Saint Martinsville down. The Bonnet Carré 
crevasse raised Lake Pontchartrain suddenly about two feet. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. CLARDY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1882. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CLARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that the House has not been allowed to 
consider the bill reported by the Committee on Levees and Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River providing for a separate appropria- 
tion for the improvement of that river. That bill, under the rules 
of the House, was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and this 
committee has not seen proper to report it, but has embodied in the 
general river and harbor bill certain appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi. 

The committee seems not to have understood the necessity or pro- 

_priety of segregating the Mississippi River from the other rivers of 
the country in making provision for its improvement. I beg leave 
to remind the members of the Committee on Commerce and the 
House that there is no other river in this country or in the world to 
which so many millions of producers and shippers and consumers 

| look as a vehicle of cheap and stable transportation. When im- 

| proved in accordance with the plans of the Mississippi River com- 
mission, that royal river will be the great regulator of interstate 
commerce, and will exert an appreciable influence on rates of freight 
| from our own ports to those of foreign countries. 
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Congress has already recognized its claim to separate considera- 
tion in the creation of a commission especially charged with the mak- 
ing of plans for its permanent improvement. Nosuch action has been 
taken in respect to any other of our rivers; no such action has been 
sought in behalf of any other. The Mississippi is without a rival 
among the rivers. Candidates for the Presidency in their letters 
accepting the nominations tendered to them by their parties, Presi- 
dents of the United States in their messages to Congress, have ex- 
pressed and em hasized their devotion to the Mississippi. In fact 
its right to distinctive recognition has never been challenged save by 
the Committee on Commerce of this House. 

The Senate at the present session has given expression to a senti- 
ment that has been thoroughly crystallized in the minds of the people 
of the mop aig 8-g" Valley, by passing a separate bill appropriating 
$5,000,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River, and $1,000,- 
00 for the Missouri, one of its principal tributaries. I admit that 
its provisions are amenable to some objections, but its underlying 
principle, to wit, that separate appropriations should be made for 
the Mississippi system of rivers, I regard as a correct one, and I am 
glad that the other House of Congress at least has shown its loyalty 
to the people by undertaking to carry out their wishes as voiced by 
all the chambers of commerce in the Mississippi Valley and by the 
several conventions held in the interest of this great improvement. 
It has remained for this House, whose members are the immediate 
representatives of the people, to ignore their wishes and to frustrate 
the effort of the Senate to divorce the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi from the river and harbor bill. Whatever appropriation, 
therefore, is obtained must be through the bill pending beforeus. I 
am glad the Committee on Commerce has abandoned the design of 
pressing the passage of the bill under a suspension of the rules, for 
while 1 should have voted for it, my judgment is that it should be 
considered in Committee of the Whole and amended in the particu- 
lars which I shall hereafter indicate. 

In view of the fact that whatever appropriation is made for the 
Mississippi must be in conjunction with the other rivers, great and 
small, of the country, I insist that the amount appropriated for its 
improvement should not be graduated by the amounts allotted to 
smaller and less important rivers, or that it should be affected by the 
fact that a maximum sum has been arbitrarily fixed by a committee 

is the sum which should be expended on our rivers and harbors, but 
that an appropriation adequate to the execution of the plans formu- 
luted for the improvement and in some measure commensurate with 
the commercial importance of that great river should be made. 

I shall not consume the time of the House in complaining that the 
Committee on Commerce has exercised an unwarranted spirit of lib- 
erality in regard to the improvement of rivers of minor importance. 
| simply call attention to the fact that the amount appropriated by 
ihe river and harbor bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, was 
$2,976,500, and that the aggregate of the last river and harbor bill 
was $11,451,308 as against $12,419,875, which it is proposed to appro- 
priate by the present bill independent of the appropriation for the Mis- 
sissippi River. In 1880-81 the total appropriations for the Mississippi 
hiver were $733,000, and in 1881-’82, $1,921,000 inclusive of $1,000,000 
solely appropriated for the prosecution of the work of the Mississippi 
River commission. While this latter appropriation was the largest 
which the Mississippi has ever received, it was by no means adequate 
to its requirements or its commercial importance, nor did it repre- 
sent a proper proportion of the entire river and harbor appropriations 
for that year. 

The pending bill proposes to appropriate the sum of $4,123,000 for 
the improvement of the river from the head of the passes to Cairo. 
This item is a just and proper one, but the amounts which the bill 
proposes for the river north of Cairo are too small, and in compari- 
son With the millions drowned in rivers, rivulets, and creeks, of the 
existence of which the world at large will ever remain ignorant, they 
appear insignificant. I repeat, I do not wish to be understood as 
complaining of the rather profuse liberality of the committee in its 
treatment of other improvements, for I favor substantial appropri- 
ations in the interest of good navigation and in the promotion of 
commerce for all the rivers and harbors in whatsoever part of the 
country they may be. Iam certain the committee intended to frame 
4 bill which would be just in its provisions to all parts of the coun- 
tty. Lappreciate the difficulties and embarrassments which attend 
‘ic preparation of a river and harbor bill, and how utterly impossi- 

‘e lt is to satisfy all sections of the country. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
ain fully impressed with the belief that an effort to conciliate a mul- 
titude of supposed divergent and antagonistic interests, or a dispo- 
‘ition to solve the doubt in favor of the merit of the claim presented 
Sy every river and harbor in the land where such doubt existed, has 
iesulted in a denial of complete justice to the Mississippi. 

Up to the year 1875 the whole amount appropriated for the Missis- 
“ppl River was insignificant. Determined and well-concerted efforts 
‘its behalf have only been put forth by the people of the Missis- 
‘ppl Valley States within the last seven years; but now the people 
of these States,who constitute more than one-half of the entire popu- 
‘ton of the United States, demand that the Government render 
‘clr great inland sea subservient to the requirements of their great 
and rapidly growing commerce. And the voice of twenty-eight mil- 
Po beople, speaking in behalf of themselves and of breadless mul- 
“udes In foreign lands, should certainly be potential. 


Some gentlemen seem to regard the demands of the Valley States 
as extravagant, but, Mr. Speaker, they appear modest indeed in view 
of their material and political power. Endowed with inexhaustible 
riches of soil and favored by nature in every concelwable manner 
and settled by a thrifty ventana, these States have now a repre- 
sentation of one hundred and thirty-seven of the two hundred and 
ninety-two members of this House, and in the next Congress they 
will have one hundred and fifty-seven out of a total membership of 
three hundred and twenty-five. Andinthiscaleulation I omit Texas, 
which will have arepresentation of eleven members in the next House 
and which is essentially a Mississippi Valley State. 

Nearly all the cotton and sugar and tobacco produced in the 
United States are grown in the Mississippi Valley. I have been 
furnished by the Agricultural Department with a comparative state- 
ment of the production of corn, wheat, and oats, constituting about 
99 per cent of the cereals of this region, for the years 1569, 1879, 1880, 
and 1881. I call attention first tothe production of 1869. The total 
amount of corn grown in the United States in that year was 760,944,- 
549 bushels, and of this amount the Mississippi Valley States pro- 
duced 575,360,379 bushels. The production of wheat for the same 
year was 287,745,626 bushels, of which these same States produced 
210,191,162 bushels, or 73 per cent. of the entire crop. The yield of 
oats, furthermore, was 282,107,157 bushels, of which 174,198,806 bush- 
els were the product of the Mississippi Valley. 

Without giving the details of the production of corn, wheat, and 
oats for the years 1880 and 1881, as furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture, I mention merely the total production of these cereals 
in the United Statesand the Mississippi Valley States. For the year 
1880 it was 1,717,434,543 bushels of corn for the United States and 
1,366,363,949 bushels for the Mississippi Valley States; 498,549,863 
bushels of wheat for the United States and 371,593,859 bushels for 
the Mississippi Valley States; and 417,885,380 bushels of oats for the 
United States against 282,121,789 bushels for the Mississippi Valley 
States. In 1881 the production of corn was again for the United 
States 1,194,916,000 bushels and for the Mississippi Valley States 
954,322,000 bushels; of wheat it was for the United States 380,280,090 
bushels and for the Mississippi Valley States 264,915,350 bushels ; 
and of oats it reached for the United States 416,481,000 bushels as 
against 231,026,000 bushels produced in the Mississippi Valley. An- 
other factor of importance in the commerce of the country is the 
production and shipping of hogs, and the extent of this industry is 
best exhibited by a few figures taken from Mr. Spofford’s almanac 
for the last four years. The total production of hogs in the United 
States during this period was, for 1876~77, 10,265,413, of which 
7,409,174 were produced in the Mississippi Valley States, 2,551,239 
in the Eastern States, and 305,000 in the Pacific States; for 1877~78, 
12,620,236, of which the West produced 9,048,566, the East 2,703,670, 
and the Pacific slope 310,000; for 187879, 14,480,703, of which the 
Western States produced 10,858,692, and the Eastern States 3,222,011 ; 
for 1879~80, 14,896,245, of which the West produced 11,001,699, the 
East 3,524,546, and the Pavific States 370,000. 

With regard to the agricultural production of the United States, 
and especially of that of the Mississippi Valley States for the year 
1879—a decade later—I append here the following statement of the 
statistician of the Agricultural Department : 


TABLE A.—Crops of 1881. 












States. Corn. Wheat. | Oats. 
sat ad _| 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

i hk re eee ery 12, 980, 000 4,413,000 | 2, 098, 000 
MIEN 25 ot bcd .s cbs «dcateeas 51, 624, 000 8, 625,000 | 6, 534, 000 
DIA. C250, dase oat dab ane dad 79, 760, 000 38, 520,000 | 25, 009, 000 
cis ok tists dan cnbakaaues 25,068,000 ; 21,220,000 | 18, 057, 000 
eds é Digsacasensagenedse Os 76, 618, 000 31, 353,000 | 15, 7114, 000 
RE ate fun eos oo cook fc ceu bor 176, 733, 000 | 26, 822,000 | 66, 094, 000 
EL. 2 a wéduan ced cued te icwdan’ 29,040,000 | 17,987,000 | 31, 204, 000 
IN x3). sis ot caidajecueahicspens 16, 252,000 | 35, 952, 000 23, 760, 000 
eva catenins mq atenee a eem weil 173, 289, 000 18, 248, 000 42, 434, 000 
Roe toc cee ee 58,913,000 | 13,840,000| 6,976, 000 
Kansas ......- add He cass ¥epstalemens | 76, 377, 000 19, 909, 000 | 8, 754,000 
ET ce dead ekavaxvipesaaeisdee< 93, 069, 000 20, 399,000 | 22, 783, 000 
6 6s as wav awenebedecn 21, 028, 000 1, 017, 000 2, 337, 000 
ts Si ina wt aha kas chia a 36, 232, 000 6, 408, 000 6, 726, 000 
ES snd As Roccon a ossnnne’ 17, 646, 000 197, 000 2, 185, 000 
SUI WS 25 Nida dedi cb cicdedeved 9, 693, 000 5, 350 364, 000 

RS icirits aching eosin Hine. 4s 08 954, 322,000 | 264,915,350 | 281, 026, 000 
Aggregate for the United States..../ 1, 194,916,000 | 380,280,090 | 416, 451, 000 
Per cent., Mississippi Valley States 79. 9 | 69. 6 67.5 


This, however, is but an incomplete statement of the enormous 
production of the farms of the Mississippi Valley. Its mines of 
iron, lead, nickel, and copper make, besides, annually their contri- 
bution of millions of dollars to the wealth of the country. 

The iron mines of Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, and the lead mines 
of Mine La Motte, Saint Joe, Desloge, Old Mines, and Joplin, in 
Missouri, and the iron and lead mines in Michigan, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia are known throughout the 
world. Its manufactures, too, although they are as yet in their in- 
fancy, begin to obtain an unexpected prominence, and they already 
swell largely the volume of its commerce. A few years ago the East 
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had almost a monopoly of the manufactures of the country. But 
now it has a formidable rival in the rapidly-increasing net of facto- 
ries in the West in the manufacture of cotton fabrics, and in that 
of steel, iron, and other metals, and even in that of plate-glass. 
The plate-glass works at Crystal City, a miles below Saint 
Louis, at the confluence of Platin Creek with the Mississippi River, 
surpass in extent and the capital invested in them any similar es- 
tablishment in the United States. Their yearly production reaches 
several millions of dollars, and to more than a thousand workmen 
they give constant and remunerative employment. The iron works 
of Carondelet and numerous other manufacturing establishments 
are well known throughout the country. The industries of the cities 
of Saint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, and New 
Orleans furnish to-day employment for 231,706 laborers. 

In the absence of unfriendly legislation there can be no reason- 
able doubt that within a few years manufactories of the west will 
rival any similar establishments in the world in the quantity and 
number of products. 

I do not wish to unnecessarily detain the House, but I wish tomen- 
tion another reason why the demands of the Mississippi Valley States 
should be acceded to. And this reason relates enchuntvely to their 
character as tax-payers. The whole amount of internal revenue col- 
lected of the people of the United States for the years 1879, 1480, and 
1881 reaches the grand sum of $341,233,222, of which $106,933,367 were 
collected in 1879, $116,848,220 in 1880, and $127,450,635 in 1881. Of 
this amount the Mississippi Valley States paid in 1879 $58,766,417, 
in 1880 $69,032,405, and in 1881 $75,668,681. If ever figures possess 
the power of speech, these figures must proclaim the exceptional im- 
portance of that grand zone of States which stretches from the con- 
tines of British America to the Gulf of Mexico. Of comparatively re- 
cent growth, they surpass to-day in the wealth of their productions 
the older States of this Republic, and they furnish far more than one- 
half of our immense governmental revenues. 

The annals of our customs service demonstrate only too clearly 
that the bulk of our export trade has its source in the Mississippi 
Valley, and that of our foreign importations this very valley con- 
sumes a share far surpassing that of the old colonial States. The 
taxation to which the Mississippi Valley States are annually sub- 
jected for national, State, and local purposes, directly and indirectly, 
develops figures which thirty years ago would have been looked 
upon as beyond the reach of human possibilities. The internal-rev- 
enue system alone—and I may be pardoned for expressing here my 
abhorrence of that system—that detestable tax system of which, while 
advocating its abolishment, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Cox, ] whose unfaltering devotion to the cause of the people and 
whose intrepid and heroic defense of the principles of pure govern- 
ment have illustrated his long and brilliant service in this House, 
said only recently with that fervid eloquence for which he is so dis- 
tinguished : : 

I favor openly and boldly the entire abolition of the cumbrous, corrupt, and 
spying system of the internal revenue. It is not necessary to say that its officers 
are corrupt; it is the system. Its officers pursue the voter into his cigar and to- 
bacco shops and into stills, breweries, and factories with threats; and it has its 
army of 5,000. Worse than the janizary or the mameluke, it undertakes by its 
occult machinery to intimidate and defrand. Away with it! Every speck of it 
on our body-politic is a cancer. I am willing to meet this issue at the polls; and 
woe be to that member who upholds it to overfill our Treasury that the greedy may 
riot in the people's hard-earned means collected by its officials! 

That vicious system which has so forcibly been denounced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] as unworthy a free peo- 
ple in the time of peace and as in violation of the spirit and inten- 
tions of the framers of our Constitution; that ‘infernal system,” 
to use the words of my friend from Georgia, [Mr. SPEER, ] which has 
bred countless numbers of spies, informers, and office-holders, who 
haveso often rendered themselves odious to the people by their tyran- 
nies and their disregard of individual rights, if not by open perjury 
and other iniquities; that worst of all systems of taxation by which 
the citizen is subjected to burdens in an indirect way to which he 
would never openly submit, and for the extirpation of which I shall 
never cease to labor—that system alone secures to the Government 
a revenue from the valley States equal to two-fifths of its yearly 
expenditures. 

n view of these facts, does any gentleman think our demand for 
the permanent improvement of our great water-way unreasonable ? 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated no measures for the radical improve- 
ment of the river were adopted until 1575. Congress then, forced by 
public sentiment, recognized its claims to systematic and permanent 
improvement by passing the jetty bill. By that bill and the $5,500,- 
000 which it appropriated a system of gigantic improvements was 
inaugurated at its mouth at the head of the passes, and under the di- 
rection of Captain James B. Eads, one of the ablest of modern en- 
gineers, it was in a few yearssuccessfully compieted. The sand-bars 
which formerly obstructed the navigation in the delta of the Missis- 
sippi have by agrand system of dredging been permanently removed, 
and the port of New Orleans possesses now a channel of a depth in 
every way sufficient for the requirements of the largest sea-going 
vessels. Grand as was this achievement it was, however, by no 
means the only important improvement of which the Mississippi 
stood in need. It was and could only be the beginning of a chain of 
improvements along its whole course. Numerous were the impedi- 
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ments to its navigation between New Orleans and Cairo, and not 
less dangerous was its bed between Cairo and Grand Rapids and the 
Falls of Saint Anthony. Toremove these obstacles to its navigation 
obstacles which had caused the loss of thousands of lives and the 
destruction of millions of property, could only be the work of ex- 
perts who were thoroughly familiar with the river’s topography and 
invested with ample authority for the enforcement of a uniform, har- 
monious system of improvements; and it was this necessity which 
led in 1879 tothe enactment of a law for the survey of the Migsis- 
sippi River and the appointment of a commission of experts charged 
especially with the duty of determining and devising a comprehen- 
sive plan for its improvement. This commission was to consist of 
seven members, to be appointed by the President, of whom one should 
be selected from the Coast and Geodetic Survey and three each from 
the Engineer Corps of the Army and from civil life. Section 3 of the 
act creating this commission provides that— 
It shall be the duty of said commission to direct and c , 
said river, between the head of the passes near ponte Bo ee an aerrer® of 
may now be in progress, and to make such additional surveys, examinations, and 
investigations, eon hydrographical, and hydrometrical, of said river and 
) 


its tributaries, as may be deemed necessary by said commission to ¢ > 
objects of this act. arry out the 


And section 4 of the same act reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River; improve and give 
safety and ease to thenavigation thereof; prevent destructive floods ; promote and 
facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service; and when so pre and ma- 
tured, to submit to the Secretary of Wara full and detailed re rt their proceed. 
ings and actions, and of such plans, with estimates of the cost thereof, for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: Provided, That the com. 
mission shall report in full upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable cost of 
the various plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet 
system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 


The President, in pursuance of the authority vested in him, ap- 
pointed a board of experts, composed of the most distinguished en- 
gineers in the country. These experts met for the first time on the 
19th of August, 1879, and immediately took into consideration the 
survey of the river “already in progress.” On the 6th of March, 
1880, the commission, through its president, General Q. A. Gilmore, 
transmitted to the Secretary of War a preliminary or partial report, 
in which it stated that it was found that the portion of the river 
lying above the mouth of the Ohio had been essentially covered by 
the several shore-line surveys already completed, or drawing to a 
close, so that its attention was directed more especially to the lower 
river between Cairo and the head of the passes. For this section of 
the Mississippi the commission conceived the plan to which it has 
since adhered of causing the river to scour out and maintain a chan- 
nel through the shoals and bars existing on those of its parts where 
its width is excessive, and to build up new banks and develop new 
shore lines, so as to establish, as far as practicable, the requisite con- 
ditions of uniform velocity for all its stages of high and low water, 
the theory of the commission being, that “uniformity of width, se- 
cured by the contraction of the channel, would produce increased 
velocity and thereby also increased erosion of the bed of the river at 
its shoal places, accompanied by a corresponding deposit of silt at 
its deep places, and consequently by a greater uniformity of depth.” 
The design of the commission, as appears from that report, and from 
its subsequent ae tends to the contraction of the low-water 
channel-way of the Mississippi to a width of three thousand feet, 
by means of hydraulic contrivances, and to the effective scouring out 
and deepening of this channel. 

In its reports the commission discussed also the theory of levee 
improvements, and with regard to their utility and effect upon the 
navigation of the Mississippi it uses the following language : 


ln a restricted sense, as oexeeny to a plan of channel ingooreneet only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But in alarger 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but as a protec 
tion against destructive fioods, a levee system is essential ; and such system also 
promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 


The corrective system proposed by the commission for the Missis- 
sippi looks to a conservation of the flood waters of the river and 
their concentration into one channel, whichshal! have a uniformity 
of width, and hence conflicts with that other system mentioned in 
connection with the Mississippi correction—the so-called outlet sys 
tem. 

The commission considered this latter system in all its bearings, 4 
the act of its creation required it to do, and it rejects it. 1 do not 
believe that there is any considerable opposition in either House of 
Congress, or indeed in the country, to the theory enunciated by the 
commission as to the effect of the outlet system. I shall cause to be 
inserted here as a part of my remarks the report of the commission 0” 
this system, which has been with so much earnestness and persist- 
ency pressed upon the attention of certain committees of the House 
during the present session. I regard this report as the best reply 
that can be made to the arguments advanced by the advocates of the 
system: 

It has been supposed by many persons that, because the immediate effect fe 
crevasse during a flood is the reduction of the height of the river's service Ip the 


vicinity of the crevasse and below it, lateral outlets, either natural or artificial, 
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by which the flood waters of the river are drawn off and conveyed through a 
shorter route to the sea, tend to prevent the recurrence of destructive floods by 
supplying additional avenues for their escape. This method would undoubtedly 
be effective if the flood waters of the Mississippi were not highly charged wit 
sedimentary matters, which are held in suspension in the water by the current. 
fo support this immense mass of earth and sand in suspension, and thus insure 
its transportation to the Gulf, the velocity of the current must be sustained. 

Without stopping to determine, or even discuss, the character of the relation 
which exists between the various velocities of current, and the proportionate 
ouantities of sediment which such velocities are capable of carrying in suspension, 
the fact seems to be established that, when the current is checked in its natural 
flow during floods, a deposit of sediment will occur. Shoais are found in the river 
so ediiabely below crevasses, which it is difficult to refer to any other cause than 
the loss of current velocity which takes place below the crevasse. Asa portion 
of the volume of the river is drawn off by the crevasse when it is first made, itis 
impossible that the current below the crevasse can then be as rapid as it was be- 
fore its occurrence. Being less rapid, it is unable to sustain the whole quantity 
of matter held in suspension by the more rapid current above the outlet, and con- 
sequently its surplus sediment falls to the bottom below the crevasse. This depo- 
sition continues until the size of the river below the crevasse has been so reduced 
by the shoaling that the current is again restored through the short distance in 
which the bottom of the river has been thus raised, afd the channel diminished. 
If the crevasse remained open, however, for several years, it is evident that 
the shoal will continue to extend down the stream, for the reduced velocity will 
still exist in the river below the shoal. If the crevasse be kept open indefinitely, 
the shoaling will continue to extend down the stream until certain other injurious 
effects are produced, which will be presently referred to. 

it is a well-established law of hydraulics that the ratio of frictional resistance 
per unit of volume increases if the sectional area be diminished. Thus, if the 
volume of the river were suddenly divided by an island into two channels, the 
water flowing in them would encounter more frictional resistance than it met 
with while flowing in a single channel. Hence the currents through these chan- 
nels would be more sluggish. As the water is charged with sediment the slug- 
gish current would cause a deposit in the channels which would first begin at 
their upper ends, and would continue until the bottoms of the two channels would 
be so steepened that the current would attain a velocity capable of carrying the 
suspended sediment through them without further deposit. If the two channels 
were of nearly equal length and size they would penbobly remain permanent, and 
the slope of the river's surface in flood time would be found to be steeper through 
them than above and below, where the volume flows in a single channel. If one 
of the two channels were materially longer than the other, the effort of the river 
to increase the steepness of the longer channel would be abortive, because its 
slope would be controlled by the shorter one. A shoal in the upper end of the 
jong channel would, however, be built up to such height by the depositing action 
of the sluggish water in it, as finally to shut it off altogether from any connection 
with the river, while the still water at the lower end of such channel would pro- 
mote the deposition of sediment at that end to such an extent as to build it up 
also, and thus completely separate the long channel from the main body of the 
river; in the mean time the shorter channel would have enlarged so as to accom- 
modate the entire river. The longer channel would, in this event, constitute a 
lake, like one of the many lakes which are seen on a map of the alluvial basin of 
the river. Being removed from the influence of overflows, these lakes remain 
deep and clear for many centuries. The phenomenon just described invariably 
accompanies the formation of a cut-off. When one of these occurs, the volume 
of the river is at first divided into two channels of unequal length, an island 
being left between them. 

In the case of a crevasse an island is also formed, having the main body of the 
river on the one side of it, and the crevasse channel on the other side. As the 
volume flowing in the main channel below a crevasse has been decreased by the 
amount drawn off through it, a steeper slope in the main river, if the crevasse be 
kept permanently open, becomes inevitable; because the shoal below the outlet, 
as it grows in length down stream from the deposition of successive floods, gradu- 
ally increases the frictional resistance of the volume flowing through that dimin- 
ished channel, and this tends to check the current of the river above the crevasse, 
and thus the shoaling of the river bed and the raising of the flood line above the 
site of the outlet ensue as a secondary and permanent effect. 

It is in this way that silt-bearing streams flowing through alluvial deposits 
have the ability to increase or steepen their surface slopes, and thus recover the 
velocity of their currents and adjust them to the work of transporting the sedi- 
mentary matter with which the flood-waters are charged so that this matter may 
be carried without loss or gain. In proof of the correctness of these views, and 
of their full accordance with well-established hydraulic laws, we have the evi- 
dence of this relation between slope and volume presented in the phenomena of 
rilt-bearing streams all over the world. Wherever such streams flow through 
alluvial deposits, other conditions being the same, the slope is least where the 
volume is greatest ; and, conversely, the slope is found to be invariably increased 
as the volume is diminished. The Mississippi throughout its alluvial basin, not 
only in its main trunk but in all of its outlets, presents no exception to this pecu- 
har feature. Among numerous illustrations of this law the idlowion examples 
may be cited. 

The fall of the Atchafalaya is about six inches per mile from its head to the 
Gulf level, while the fall of the Mississippi from the same point is less than two 
inches per mile. The volume of the Atchafalaya is ouly about one-twelfth as great 
as that of the Mississippi where they separate. ‘The fall of the South Pass is three 
inches per mile, while that of the Southwest Pass is but two inches per mile. The 
volume of the South Pass is only about one quarter as large as that of the South- 
west Pass. 

As water selects the line of least resistance in flowing from a higher to a lower 
level, it follows that inasmuch as that portion of the Mississippi floods which 
enters the Atchafalaya seeks the Gulf level through a route not half so long as 
that which follows the main river, and as it has a descent threefold greater than 
the portion that flows in the main river, the resistance in the shorter and steeper 
route of the Atchafalaya must be so much greater that these elements which tend 
\ increase the current are so far neutralized as to produce in both routes to the 
sea that rate of current which is capable of transporting the sediment without loss 
or gain to the Gulf level, and thus a condition of equilibrium is established between 
these two routes to the sea. 


ltseems unnecessary to state that the ratio of frictional resistance to the vol- | 


une of water resulting from the smaller size of the Atchafalaya is so much greater 
than thatin the main river that this condition of equilibrium or regimen of the two 
channels is the result. Anything which will tend to increase the tlow permanently 
through either route would, if unchecked, have a tendency to cause the entire 
nver to find its way, ultimately, through that route to the sea, by lessening in it, 
as it enlarged, the ratio of frictional resistance to the volume of water flowing init. 
The sub-delta-building ability of the smaller passes, by which they prolong their 
length and thus flatten their slopes, will invariably tend to cause their extinction. 
Chis explanation of the relation between slope and volume is, of course, applica- 
ble to the other existing outlets referred toin this connection. For this reason the 
commission believes that no surer method of ultimately raising the flood surface 
of the river can be adopted than by making lateral outlets for the escape of its 
flood waters. The raising of the flood surface necessitates an increase in the height 
of the levees and leaves shallower channels for navigation. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that hereafter Congress will not have forced 
upon its attention nor be urged to adopt the peculiar views of gen- 
tlemen who believe that a plan different from that of the commis- 
sion should be followed. 

On this question I believe we are all in substantial accord with 
the commission. The only opposition which its plans are likely to 
meet will doubtless arise from a diversity of opinion as to the utility 
of levees. But the bill pending before us expresses in every way the 
sentiment of those who are opposed to the construction of levees 
because incidentally some riparian proprietors may be benefited by 
them. It directs that ‘‘no portion of this appropriation shall be 
expended to repair or build levees for the sole and exclusive pur- 
pose of reclaiming lands and preventing injury to lands by overflows, 
provided, however, that the commission is authorized to repair and 
build levees, if in its judgment it should be done as a part of its 
plan to afford ease and satety to the navigation and commerce of the 
river and to deepen its channel.” It would seem that these provis- 
ions ought to satisfy the most fastidious among the objectors to 
levees as a part of the plan for the general improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

We have already given an earnest of our faith in the methods 
presented by this able board of engineers, and nothing less than 
prosecution to its completion of the work designed by it will satisfy 
the country. 

The commission finding, as stated, that the portion of the Missis- 
sippi lying above the mouth of the Ohio had already been surveyed 
by the United States Engineer Corps, directed its attention in the 
first instance to the river below Cairo; but later it extended its ob- 
servations also to the Upper Mississippi. In its second report to the 
Secretary of War the commission approves the operations conducted 
by Major O. H. Ernst, than whom, as regards the execution of diffi- 
cult ee of hydraulic engineering, no more competent expert 
could be found in the country, and to whom the work of improving 
the Mississippi between the mouths of the Ohio and the Missouri is 
intrusted ; and in an equal manner it also commends those of Cap- 
tain A. Mackenzie, who has charge of the Mississippi correction 
between the Falls of Saint Anthony and the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. 

The phenomena of caving banks and changes of the river-bed 
found in the Lower Mississippi are also found in that portion of it 
which extends from the mouth of the Missouri to that of the Ohio, 
and the commission reports Major Ernst as putting into practical 
operation its theory of channel improvement, as especially devised 
for the lower portion of the river. No doubt is entertained by the 
commission that the operations of Major Ernst will result in giving 
to the Mississippi River a low-water depth of at least ten feet be- 
tween Saint Louis and Cairo—the depth originally designed—and it 
recommends liberal appropriations for the rapid completion of this 
work. 

The last riverand harbor bill (act of March3, 1881) allotted $600,000 
for channel improvement, $10,000 for extra work at Cape Girardeau, 


besides reappropriating the sum of $33,354.70 for the improvement of 


the harbor at Alton. The bill now under consideration provides 
$600,000 for this section of the river. It will be seen that while the 
lower river has its appropriation increased fourfold, this part of the 
river has not by some $43,000 as much as it received under the act 
of last year. The engineer in charge estimates the amount necessary 
to carry on the work during the ensuing fiscal year to be $1,000,000. 
This estimate has received the sanction of the Chief of Engineers; but 
the committee, thinking perhaps that somebody might be surprised 
at the size of the river and harbor bill if all parts of the Mississippi 
were provided for in accordance with the estimates of the engineers 
and as the commercial importance of the river demands, has recom- 
mended less than 60 per cent. of the amount of theestimates. Thou- 
sands of dollars have already been absolutely wasted by the failure 
of Congress, prompted by false ideas of economy, to appropriate an- 
nually sufficient amounts for the prosecution of work on the Missis- 
sippi. The original estimate of the cost of this improvement was 
7,684,200, but this estimate was based upon the supposition that 
funds would be provided as rapidly as they could be judiciously ex- 


pended. The work ought to be completed in eight years from its in- 
auguration. But, in the language of the engineer in his report for 
1879— 


With annual appropriations of only a few hundred thousand dollars this im- 
provement will be the work of a century, and will cost fully $20,000,000. 


I say, Mr. Speaker, there is no economy in doling out the money 
for this great work in such a way as to prevent the employment by 
the engineer of all his resources for carrying out his plans. I wish 
the committee had read the following in the report of Major Ernst 
for 1880: 


Leaving out of account the immense financial advantages to the Government 
and the public which will result annually from securing cheap through transporta- 
tion at the earliest possible moment, it may be stated that the work wi!l be accom- 
plished with least outlay by six annual appropriations of $1,000,000 each. The less 
the annual appropriation the greater the final cost. 


He states further that the forces which have imperiled the navi- 
gation of this portion of the river are constantly at work, and that 
the question involved is not simply whether better navigation shall 
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be secured but whether such as now exists shall be preserved. 
says: 

The works required to accomplish the one object may be made to accomplish the 
other. The longer the execution of them is postponed the more there will be to 
do, and the slower the progress the more they will cost. 

It is a well-known fact that the navigation between Saint Louis 
and Cairo is worse than it is below; and I say there is no apology 
for cutting down the estimate. Major Ernst says in a letter to me 
that $1,000,000 expended above Cairo during the coming year will 
be of more general benefit to the entire navigation interest of the 
whole river than the same amount, or even one considerably greater, 
would be if expended below. 

The peeple of the Mississippi States demand adequate appropria- 
tions for their great river, not at one point on the river but from its 
source to its mouth. I intend at the proper time to offer an amend- 
ment increasing this appropriation from $600,000 to $1,000,000. I 
also regard $200,000, the amount in the bill for the improvement of 
the river from the mouth of the Illinois to Des Moines Rapids, as en- 
tirely too small. It seems upon its face to be larger than the appro- 
priation of last year, but it is not. 

There was allotted in the last river and harbor bill the sum of 
$175,000 for the improvement of the general navigation of the river 
between the points indicated, but the following additional appropri- 
ations were made for channel improvement at special points: at 
Alexandria, Missouri, $6,000; at Guttenberg, $5,000; at Hannibal, 
Missouri, $20,000, and at Quincy, $10,000, The engineer, Captain 
McKenzie, in charge of this work recommends an annual appropri- 
ation of $500,000, and the Committee on Commerce proposes to give 
$200,000, or 40 per cent. only of the amount actually needed for gen- 
eral channel improvement, and nothing on the estimates for channel 
rectification at particular points. The work to be done and the 
magnitude of the interests involved called for more liberal action on 
the part of the committee. This item ought to be increased to the 
full amount of the estimate. 

I say, then, Mr. Speaker, while the committee has done well for 
the river south of Cairo, for some reason, | know not what, it has 
not come up to the height of this great argument and dealt with 
the entire river with that profuse liberality which, without meaning 
to be offensive, [ must say has characterized its treatment of some 
of the unknown rivers of the country. I intend, also, to submit an 
amendment increasing the item for continuing the survey of the Mis- 
souri River from its mouth to Fort Benton, Montana, from $25,000 
to $50,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars is less by $5,000 than has 
ever been appropriated for this work, and the engineer in charge of 
it infurms me that $30,000 is too small a sum with which to prosecute 
the survey economically, this being a topographical and hydro- 
graphical survey of the entire valley of the river, checked and con- 
nected by a system of triangulation from one end to the other, 
as the report shows, it is necessary to keep employed a number of 
skilled assistants, the expense of which, together with that required 
for maintaining and keeping in repair a steamboat and other para- 
phernalia for transporting and subsisting, at times, a large party of 
men, when subtracted from an appropriation of $25,000, leaves a 
very small sum for the prosecution of work in the field. In a letter 
which I received from D. W. Wellman, United States assistant en- 
gineer in charge of the survey, he presents this matter in a very 
strong light. He says: 





He 


The economical way to carry on this work is to have funds enough at one time 
to keep a party in the field from the beginning to the end of the season. A party 
will then attain the highest efliciency in the work, and can accomplish much more 


in a given time, and the expense of preparation and organization will be no greater | 


for six months’ field work than for two. 


l also propose to offer an amendment, striking out $800,000 and 
inserting $1,000,000 for the improvement of the Missouri River from 
its mouth to Sioux City, lowa, and I am sure it will meet with 
favorable consideration. It is only necessary to get gentlemen to 
examine the exhaustive and very able report submitted by Major 
Charles R. Suter, of the United States Engineer Corps, and to con- 
sider the immensity of the commerce to be benefited by the judi- 
cious expenditure of a few millions of dollars, to induce them to 
vote the full amount of the engineer’s estimate for this work. For 
the first time a plan has been devised for the rectification and per- 
manent improvement of the channel of the Missouri River. It is 
not creditable to Congress that it has never recognized the superior 
claims of this one of the grandest rivers on the continent, or indeed 
in the world, to governmental aid. 

Streams whose geographical position cannot be determined by an 
examination of any map have been liberally provided for; artificial 
water-ways have been lavishly cared for, but the great and majestic 
Missouri, susceptible of an improvement which can be made at a mod- 
erate cost, that will give it a low-water depth of twelve feet from its 
confluence with the Mississippi to the mouth of the Yellowstone, a 
distance of 1,652 miles, and a depth of six feet 600 miles beyond, has 
heretofore been, strange to say, left without any provision. 
water width of the upper river and to the bringing of it within cer- 
tain limits, which limits are to be increased as the volume of water 
is increased on the lower river, and which will result in also con- 
tracting the low-water channel and causing the water to remove the 
obstructions to its passage. The channel will thus become uniform 
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in width and depth, and its location will be permanent at all stages 
of the river. The estimated cost of improving the river from its 
mouth to Sioux City, a distance of seven hundred and eighty-one 
miles, is $7,810,000, or $10,000 a mile—a trifling amount, indeed, when 
we consider the splendid results which are to be wrought by its ex- 
penditure. The improvement, when effected, will be of such incal- 
culable benefit to so many millions of people whose surplus products 
await some avenue of escape to the markets of the world; it will re- 
claim so many miles of the most fertile land on the earth, and make 
so many thousands of farmers owners of the soil without condition 
and not tenants at the will of a capricious river, that we ought not 
to delay the completion of the glorious work planned by the en- 
gineer, 

Mr. Speaker, let me impress one fact upon this House. This esti- 
mate is based upon the presumption that some attention will be paid 
to the annnal recommendations of the engineer, and that the amount 
which he believes can be advantageously and with economy ex- 
pended in any one year will be appropriated. This work can be 
completed and ought to be completed in eight years, and the Con- 
gress of the United States must screw its courage up and provide 
not within a few hundred thousand dollars of the annual estimates, 
but the whole amount which in the judgment of the engineer is 
needed for the prosecution of the work in any one year. 

There is no economy in any other course. If the river and harbor 
bill must be kept within a prescribed sum, let us go to the less im- 
portant rivers, for which Congress has already with a lavish hand 
provided, and make the deduction from the estimates for their 
improvement, and not take from the Missouri, which, for the first 
time in the history of the country, has received the recognition of a 
survey to determine a plan for the improvement of its navigation. 
Let us not deny justice to a people from whom justice has been so 
long withheld. And now, at the hazard of wearying the House, I 
shall say a few words on the practical benefits to follow the perma- 
nent improvements of the Mississippi and its tributaries, although 
I know this subject has been so often and so thoroughly discussed 
that it is not possible to suggest any new thought upon it. 

That water routes afford the cheapest and best means of transpor- 
tation for all heavy and bulky commodities, and that they are the 
natural competitors of railways, and hence the regulators of railway 
freights, is universally admitted. The Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, in their unimproved condition, and with their imperfect 
facilities for handling commerce, exemplify the truth of this state- 
a and the greatest commercial nations of Europe also attest its 
truth. 

In a report made by the Senate committee on transportation to the 
seaboard it is stated that the railway companies now carry wheat 
from the trans-Mississippi States to the seaboard, each car aver- 
aging about twelve round trips and delivering one hundred and 
twenty tons of grain in one year; that the same car can make fifty 
trips to the nearest river ports and deliver five hundred tons of grain 
in the same time. With the barge system the surplus grain and 
other commerce can be carried down the Mississippi River to the 
Gulf of Mexico cheaper than at ocean rates, thus making the grand 
railway system of the Mississippi Valley five times as efficient in 
local traffic and practically five times as profitable. 

I read from the report of the Senate committee : 

The railway system of our country has accomplished gigantic results of incal- 
culable value and benefits ; that the improvements pro will not affect the 
great trunk railway lines unfavorably from the Mississippi River to the seaboard, 
as they now have and always will have all the business they can do to make the 
capital in their construction remunerative and very povtiebin, 

In a circular issued by the Board of Transportation of the city of 
New York dated May, 1881, it is stated that the rate per bushel for 
freighting from Saint Louis to New Orleans by barge is 5 cents, 
while the pool rate by rail to New York from Saint Louis is 20 cents 
per bushel. The average of freight from New Orleans to Liverpool 
is about 6 pence per bushel ; from New York to Liverpool, 43 pence; 
so it appears that grain is carried from Saint Louis to Liverpool via 
New Orleans for 17 cents per bushel, while it costs to transport via 
New York 29} cents. From Saint Paul the rate through to Liver- 
pool via New Orleans is 27 cents, while via New York it is 424 
cents. 

This showing is very encouraging to the friends of river improve- 
ments, but the freight from Saint Louis to Liverpool instead of being 
17 cents is only about 14 cents per bushel, as shown by the report of 
the secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange of Saint Louis, made De- 
cember 31, 1881. It thus appears that a bushel of grain is carried te 
Liverpool from Saint Louis by the way of New Orleans for 15} cents 
less than it can be carried to the same place by the way of New York, 
and that in fact it is carried to Liverpool for 6 cents less than it costs 
to take it to New York City. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to elaborate this argument. 
The House and the country understand the benefits which will re- 


| sult to the people by promoting a healthy competition between the 
‘ihe plan adopted by the engineer looks to a decrease of the high- | 


railroads and the water-ways of the country. In order to effect this, 
navigation must be rendered less expensive and less precarious by 
improving the channels of our great water highways. 

The farmer in his field, the laboring-man in the mine and at the 
forge, the merchant and the manufacturer, are alike interested in 


_ cheap transportation, and with one voice they demand it. 
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Justice to the Mississippi River—Protection to the people on its 
borders. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER B. DARRALL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882, 


On the levees and improvement of the Mississippi River. 


Mr. DARRALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: TheCommittee on Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, of which I have the honor to be a member, have 
given to the subjects committed to their charge the most careful 
investigation and consideration. 

Under the rules of the House, and by direction of the Speaker, the 
report of the Mississippi River commission forthe last year, various 
pills for rebuilding levees, making outlets, and improving the great 
river, bills making appropriations in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of that commission, and finally the special message of 
the President of the United States recommending an appropriation 
for closing the gaps in and repairing the levees have all been referred 
to that committee and have been fully considered. More than this, 
the committee, feeling the importance of the matter contided to their 
care, and the immense interests at stake, decided early in the session 
to go outside of the printed reports and opinions laid before them. 
They therefore asked the several members of the Mississippi River 
commission to come before them and explain fully what had been 
accomplished thus far, and what were their ideas and plans for 
further carrying out the provisions of the law creating the com- 
mission under which they are acting. 

The committee have also heard the statements of other gentlemen 
eminent as engineers and having large experience and observation 
of the river and its condition and needs, some of whom differed 
widely from the members of the commissivn as to the best methods 
tobe pursued in order to carry out the objects sought for, that is, to im- 
prove and give ease and safety to the navigation of the river, and to 
deepen and permanently locate its channel, protect its banks, and 
prevent destructive floods. To the latter proposition, that is, the 
prevention of destructive floods, the special attention of the commit- 
tee, owing to the overflow this year, has been directed, and on this 
branch of the subject their investigation has been thorough and com- 
plete, and I am glad to say that after this thorough investigation, 
und after examining the reports and hearing the evidence of advo- 
cates of both the levee and outlet systems, they have unanimously 
concluded that the only practical method to prevent the fearful and 
destructive floods, such as we have just witnessed, is by closing up 
the gaps and strengthening the whole system of levees from the 
passes near the mouths of the river to Cairo, or above, if necessary, 
and by preventing the washing and caving in of the natural banks ; 
this to be accomplished in the manner so successful at pointson 
the upper river by piling and filling in, and using a wire and brush 
netting placed over the caving portions of banks. 

In other words, the committee, after studying carefully the reports 
of the commission ; after hearing the members of the commission 
and questioning them as to their plans and methods, have come to 
the unanimous conclusion that the only safe thing for Congress to 
do is to follow the recommendations of the commission, to appro- 
priate the money they ask for, and allow them, without any restric- 
tions on the part of Congress, to expend it in accordance with their 
plans and methods. 

The commission in their estimates specified the amount required 
for different reaches or portions of the river where there are shoals 
and bad low-water navigation, and the amount required for closing 
the gaps and strengthening the levees. The committee believe the 
better plan is to make the appropriation for the year.in bulk, to be 
expended by the commission, for the reason that owing to the un- 
precedented floods of the present year and the many breaks in the 
levees and the experimental character of much of the work of pro- 
tecting banks, the moneys to be used had best be left entirely in the 
hands and at the discretion of the commission. The committee felt 
the utmost confidence in the engineering skill, the wisdom, and pa- 
(riotism of the commission, and desired, and so recommend to the 
House, that they should be left free to use their own judgment. 
With this view the committee adopted and the chairman reported 
to the House on the 24th of March the following bill: 

A billmaking an appropriation for the improvement of the navigation and com- 


merce of the Mississippi River in accordance with the recommendations, plans, 
specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi Kiver commission. 


Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following sums of money be, and they 
‘te hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
we “ppropriated, to be expended by and under the direction of the Secretary of 

ar, fo 


, r the improvement of the navigation and commerce of the Mississippi 
Ver: 


For the construction, repair, completion, and preservation of certain works on 


the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Ohio River and the head of the 


passes of the Mississippi River in accordance with the recommendations, plans, 
specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commission, $4,613,000. 

For ne, the Mississippi River between the mouths of the Ohio River 
= the Illinois River, in Ilinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements, ) $1,000, - 


For improving the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Illinois River and 
Des Moines Rapids, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements.) $500,000. 

This bill was reported as long ago as the 24th of March, and it 
was the desire of the committee that some two or three days for its 
debate and consideration should be allowed in the House. But the 
pressure of other business and the fact that under our rules the 
“* Committee on Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi River” 
has not the right to report an appropriation at any time, has, up to 
this late date, prevented this discussion. In order, therefore, to 
obtain certain action our committee have gone before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the House and asked that the appropriation for 
improvement of the Mississippi River be incorporated in the harbor 
and river bill now before the House. This has been done as to the 
full amount asked for, but coupled with it are certain provisos, 
which, while not hampering or interfering with the duties or work 
of the commission, are entirely unnecessary. I quote from the har- 
bor and river bill the clause making the appropriation for the Lower 
Mississippi, and also the provisos annexed, first saying, however, 
that the Committee on Commerce also have examined and indorsed 
the plans of the commission: 

Improving the Mississippi River: That the sum of $4,123,000 be, and is hereby, 
appropriated, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from the head of the passes to Cairo: Provided, That no portion of this ap- 
ate riation shall be expended to repair or build levees for the purpose of reclaiming 
ands or preventing injury to lands by overflows: Provided, however, That the 
commission is authorized to repair and build levees if in their judgment it should 
be done as a part of their plan to afford ease and safety to the navigation and com- 
merce of the river and to deepen the channel. 

It is difficult at first sight to see the object in these two provisos, 
if object they have; and only the wisdom of a superabundant cau- 
tion would have inserted them—the wisdom that would provide 
that no one could have any fault to find with the appropriation. 
The second proviso leaves the repairing and building of levees to 
the discretion of the commission if they consider it necessary to do 
so in order to deepen the channel and give ease and safety to the 
navigation and commerce of theriver. Thisis done while it isknown 
to probably every member of the House that the commission have 
said in their printed reports, both to this and the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, that the building of levees and the closing up of the gaps in 
those built was the first thing to be done, in order not only to deepen 
the channel but to prevent destructive floods; the latter object of 
fully equal if not greater importance than the first. 

It is to be presumed that the intention of the Committee of Com- 
merce is to leave the whole matter to the judgment and discretion 
of the commission, as was done by the Committee on Improvement 
of Mississippi River, acting with no restrictions except that of the 
law creating their body. This is to be inferred because of the use of 
the second proviso, and because the committee in their report to the 
House use the following language : 

For the improvement of the Mississippi River from the head of the passes up 
to Cairo the bill appropriates all that the commission ask for, the committee be- 
lieving that this is a work of such vast national importance and of such a pecu- 
liar and intricate character that the commission should not only be left unham- 
pered by conditions of any character whatsoever but that it should also have 
abundant means for the completion of this great work at the earliest possible 
period. 

And with this we of the lower valley are well content. The ap- 
propriation of last year of $1,000,000 remains for the most part unex- 
pended, and, with what is appropriated by this bill, will give the 
commission sufficient means to close up all or most of the gaps in the 
levees, ‘as they propose to do, and as is recommended in the special 
message of the President transmitted to both Houses of Congress 
April 17, 1882, and will also probably give them all the money they 
can profitably expend in the work of contracting and deepening 
the channel as proposed at the several reaches above. 

The commission own ready now an extensive plant of all neces- 
sary boats and appliances, and are ready, as soon as the water in the 


river falls, to begin this work of channel improvement. ‘Then, if 


the suggestion of Captain Eads is followed, and the work of closing 
the breaks in the levees be at once begun, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, from below up, we may expect to see much pro- 
gress made not only in the improvement of the channel but, by the 
time of another high water, (by March of next year,) have the levees 
of the river in such repair as to prevent another destructive flood 
next year such as we have just witnessed. Unless this be done, and 
the work energetically pushed, we will have, with all the levees 
down, a repetition next year of the flood of this. The people of the 
submerged region will lose what was left them from this year’s flood, 
will lose what little they can make of a crop after the water leaves 
their lands, and Congress will be called on not to appropriate two 
or three hundred thousand as was done this year, but that many 
millions to save life, to prevent starvation; because then, with two 
floods in succession, they will indeed be utterly destitute. 

Before, Mr. Speaker, going into the details of the plans of the 
commission in their great work, I desire to call the attention of the 
House to an imperfect and brief description of the great delta of 
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the Mississippi, the difficulties to be overcome in its protection, and 
the reasons why this is one of the most important works the nation 
has to perform. And in giving this description I use information 
from reports made to Congress, and especially use the statistics com- 
piled by a colleague of mine in a former Congress, Hon. B. H. Lewis, 
of Tennessee. 

According to the census of 1880 the population living immediately 
on the lands exposed to the floods was 1,884,000. And the question 
of the protection of these lands from overflow and destructive floods 
is one of vital importance; I may even say of life and death to these 
people. Besides this, it is a vital question to the citizens generally 
of six or seven States which extend into that region, while its direct 
and ultimate consequences deeply concern the prosperity of all the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, that immense area embracing twenty- 
one States, and several Territories soon to be States, and comprising 
more than one million and a quarter square miles of territory. It 
is also of the greatest importance to the whole nation, and merits 
the early and earnest consideration of the National Government, and 
of Congress especially. It directly affects the interests and pros- 
perity of my constituents, and I feel it to be my duty to ask the at- 
tention of the House to some of the reasons why this immense ter- 
ritory should be redeemed and protected. The delta or alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi, according to the best authorities, comprise 
an area of 38,706 square miles, or 24,771,840 acres of the most fertile 
soil on theglobe. This is an extent of territory three times as large 
as the kingdom of the Netherlands; twice as large as Switzerland 
or Denmark, larger than many other historic States in Europe, and 
is larger than the combined area of the six States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 
Its vast capabilities will be recognized at once when it is mentioned 
that, with a soil equal in fertility to that of the valley of the Nile, 
it is seven times as great in areaas all the arablelands of Egyptnow 
or at any former period of its history. 

In 1860 this region lately submerged by the disastrous floods pro- 
duced 688,254 bales of cotton, worth $41,295,240, and 460,000,000 
pounds of sugar, worth $32,200,000. Humphreys and Abbot’s survey 
estimates the yearly capacity of this region for cotton alone, at 10 
cents per pound, to be equal to $315,000,000. At the prices that have 
prevailed since the war this would amount to about $500,000,000 annu- 
ally. Add to this the capabilities for the production of sugar and 
rice in the lower portion of the delta, south of 31° 31’, and the total 
amount would be almost fabulous and nearly equal to the value of 
the cereal crop of the entire United States. This immense delta re- 
gion, besides the grain lands in its northern portion, contains at least 
10,000,000 acres of the best cotton lands in the world and 5,000,000 
acres of the richest sugar and rice lands. These estimates of the 
delta of course do not include the alluvial lands of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi that are subject to overflow, which would greatly in- 
crease the area already mentioned. Should this region be thoroughly 
protected, it would soon produce for our country at least half the 
sugar it now consumes, and for which we pay annually to other 
countries $45,000,000 in gold, besides the exports we send them would 
produce all the rice we consume, and would also give us a monopoly 
of cotton production for the world. All that is required for the 
amplest development of its vast resources is secure protection from 
disastrous floods, which carry ruin and desolation and death with 
them. The million and a half of planters and laborers there must be 
protected from their dreadful ravages, or forever retire before them. 

The question now is, can this vast region be thoroughly pro- 
tected? In the past, levees have been almost exclusively relied on. 
Cut-offs and outlets have been sometimes suggested, and have been 
ably advocated by writers of eminence and distinction, but have 
not received much favor, while thousands of miles of levees have 
been hopefully and confidingly constructed. They have sometimes 
failed to answer all the expectations of the builders, especially 
where unwisely located, but in the main have done immense good 
and accomplished great results. They have reclaimed millions of 
acres of the richest lands in the world and have increased their 
value immensely. In 1860 the farm lands and plantations of the 
great delta, which from Cairo to the Gulf is nearly 600 miles long 
and 30 to 120 wide, were computed to be worth, for agricultural 
purposes alone, without levees, about nine and a half million dol- 
lars, but with levees $339,718,440. Levees had increased the agri- 
cultural value of the lands of the deita more than $330,000,000, 
which of course does not include its numerous cities, towns, and 
villages, nor even the houses and other buildings on the planta- 
— It was the mere naked value of the soil for the plow and 

we, 

In 1860 there were in this region over 2,000 miles of levees, with an 
average height of 8 to 10 feet and a breadth at the base of 50 to 75 feet, 
their width at the top being usually equal to their height. 
the levees were of immense size. That of the Yazoo Pass, about 100 
miles below Memphi:, was cut by the Union forcesduring the war ata 
point where itwas 38 feet high. Fora distance of 1,200 feet it was on 
an average 238 feet high, and in places nearly or quite 300 feet broad 
at its base. This was and is the largest levee on the river. 

The National Government has done nothing as yet for the protec- 
tion of the delta from the floods except merely to make surveys and 
observations and to donate the swamp lands reclaimed to the States. 
individual planters, towns, parishes, cities, counties, and States, the 
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direct sufferers, have thus far borne the heavy burdens of buildin 
the levees, and have expended immense sums on them. & 

Louisiana before the war had expended more than $24,000,000, Mis. 
sissippi more than $14,000,000, Missouri over $1,640,000, and Arkansas 
near $1,000,000; in all about $41,000,000. 

Since the war Louisiana has spent about $13,000,000 and Mississi pi 
some $7,000,000, making up to this time over $60,000,000 expen ed 
since about 1830, or in the Yast fifty years, for levees. It is beyond 
the power of impoverished and desolated communities to continue 
this work. Since the overflow of 1874, or during the last eight years 
the States of Louisiana and Mississippi have made every effort jy 
their power. They have taxed the lands and the products of the goj] 
both to the fullest extent they could bear, but the flood of this year 
the most destructive ever known, has shown how futile are their 
efforts, and that only by the strong arm of the Government can this 
— work of importance to the whole nation be accomplished, 
To-day, when hundreds of thousands of our people there are desti- 
tute, their all excepting their lands swept away by the devouring 
flood, their cattle, their horses, and working animals drowned or 
starved, hunger and famine staring them in the face, their lives only 
saved by the rations sent them by a beneficent Government, the 
question arises with thrilling interest, what can be done to save and 
protect this vast region? What reliable and comprehensive plans 
can be sought out and adopted that will in future rescue it from 
floods and desolation ? 

This is a mighty problem that challenges the most earnest atten- 
tion of the patriot and the statesman. It demands anxious and de- 
liberate thought, profound study, and, after all that, vigorous action. 
It cannot be ignored. It cannot longer be evaded or trifled with. 
It must and will have some solution. The question is, shall the vast 
delta, with all its enormous gifts of nature, with all its magnificent 
capabilities, be for countless ages to come the home of man or of 
the alligator? Shall it be the happy abode of millions of our people 
in the far-coming future, or shall it be abandoned to malaria and 
miasma, to waste and solitude and gloom? Shall this immense re- 
gion be a living fountain of wealth to our country, the glowing Eden 
of production on the vastest scale of the great staples of the world’s 
commerce, its cotton, its sugar, and rice, or shall it lie wallowing in 
the ooze and floods for centuries, the eye-sore of the nation, the 
gloomy sepulcher of its honor and its statesmanship? 

The difficulties to be overcome are confessedly great, but by no 
meansinsurmountable. I will briefly mentiona few ofthem. The first 
is the immense amount of the water. Twenty trillion cubic feet of 
rain water fall on an average each year in the immense Valley of the 
Mississippi. This is equal to a lake 720 miles long, 100 wide, and 50 
feet deep. Three-fourths of this immense quantity is absorbed by 
the earth, or disposed of by evaporation, &c., so that nineteen and 
a half trillions is the average amount carried to the Gulf by the great 
river. The quantity varies greatly, however. Sometimes, in alow- 
water year, it is only eleven trillions, while in one of very high floods 
it has risen to twenty-seven trillion cubic feet. The vast quantity of 
this ‘‘rushing inland sea” in itself constitutes a most formidable 
obstacle. Its discharge is larger than that of all the noted rivers of 
Europe combined, and is equaled by only two on the globe, being a 
little more than two-thirds that of the La Plata, and only something 
more than a quarter that of the Amazon.* 

The enormous volume of water that comes rushing down the river 
with tremendous force in time of floods can never be realized by one 
who has not seen it. 

The variability in the volume of water from season to season and 
from year to year is a great difficulty, for were the amount always 
the same it would be vastly easier to calculate for and provide the 
forces necessary to confine it within the bed of the river. 

The winding course of the river and the soft and yielding nature 
of its banks constitute another great difficulty. If the evince! 
ran straight and could remain so (which with its soft and friable 
banks it could not do) there would never be any overflow. It would 
only have half as far to go as now, and would run at least twice or 
thrice as fast. So it could easily carry off five or six times as much 
water as it now does. From the mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf 
on a straight line is about 675 miles, with an average descent of 
about 8 inches to the mile, but the Mississippi winds and curves 
so much that it runs 1,300 miles in that distance, and thus reduces 
its average rate of descent to about 4 inches to the mile. Some- 
times in running 25 miles round a bend it has not advanced for- 
ward a single mile. The traveler on a steamboat descending the 
river, and therefore of course going south, will often discover with 
surprise that for miles at a time he is going north. Half the time he 





* The proportional quantity of water discharged by some of the principal rivera 
has been estimated as follows: 133 
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is moving east or west. He becomes sadly bewildered, but tries to 
have faith that the river knows where it is going, and at least will 
not run up hill. pst 2 od: 

It is a strange peculiarity of the wonderful river that as it proceeds 
downward in its course toward the Gulf, instead of growing wider as 
you would expect, it actually becomes much narrower. From the 
mouth of the Ohio, 1,080 miles above the passes, which are only a few 
miles above the Gulf, to the mouth of the Arkansas, 670 miles above 
them, the average width in time of high water is 4,470 feet, the depth 
27, From there tothe mouth of Red River, 300 miles from the passes, 
the width is 4,080 feet, the depth 96. From Red River down to Bayou 
La Fourche, which is 170 miles above them, the width is 3,000 feet, 
the depth 113. From there to the passes, or for the last 170 miles 
that the river flows in a single channel, the width is 2,470 feet, and 
the depth 129. It will be observed that as the river becomes nar- 
rower it grows deeper as a compensation. The reduction of its width, 
however, from 4,470 to 2,470 feet is very striking. It has actually 
lost 2,000 feet in width. I may mention that the river loses at least 
one-tenth of its mean width as the season of low water sets in. At 
such times its mean width from the mouth of Red River to Bayou 
La Fourche is 2,750 feet, and from there to the passes only 2,250. 

The rise and fall of the waters of the river, or the difference between 
the highest and lowest waters, is another and the greatest difficulty 
in controlling the Mississippi. At Cairo, and also at Natchez, 360 
miles from the Gulf, it is 51 feet ; at Memphis, 40; at mouth of Red 
River, 44; at Bayou La Fourche, 24; at New Orleans, nearly 15; at 
Fort Saint Philip, 44; at the passes, where the river forks into several 
channels, only some 10 or 12 miles from the Gulf, it is about 2} feet, 
and at the Gulf of course nothing. 

The immense amount of mud and sediment suspended in the waters 
of the rivers, especially during the floods, is another difficulty. Able 
engineers have computed that it annually carries into the Gulf in sus- 
pension enough precious soil to form a solid mass 1 mile square and 
241 feet high. Othersthink it carries farmore. The best authorities 
estimate the weight of the sediment so carried at more than 406,000,000 
tons. But besides this immense amount it deposits vast quantities 
on its banks and all over the country overflowed in time of floods. 
Rushing along at such times at the rate of 6 miles an hour, and in 
the middle of its current on the surface more than 7, its madly whirl- 
ing waters are loaded with sediment. But as soon as the waters 
pour over its banks they begin to move much more slowly and drop 
alarge portion of their solid matter at once on or near the banks, 
and thence in diminishing quantities for miles till they reach the 
swamps. In this way it comes to be a fact that the land, as you go 
back trom the river, slopes downward for miles. The banks become 
in time much higher than the land farther back, the slope in the first 
nile being from 3 to 12 feet, and on an average fully 7. Hence the 
river runs, as it were, in the center of a vast ridge a few miles wide 
and as long as the river’s course. In time of highest waters it rises 
as high as the top of this great ridge and higher, but the mass of its 
waters remains in its bed, which is from 100 to 150 feet deep. 

jut the undermining and constant caving in of its banks is the 
great and most serious trouble in regard to the Mississippi. Deep 
down below the 20 or 30 feet of surface soil deposited at some time 
by the river are vast beds of clay. Beneath them are immense layers 
of sand, often 60 or 80 or even 100 feet below the top of the banks. 
The two, however, are often strangely intermixed and interspersed 
the one withthe other. Thecurrent of the river washes out the sand, 
and the banks, thus left without support, sooner or later give way 
and tumble into the waters, which speedily transport them elsewhere 
in the form of sediment, or oftener roll and push and whirl them along 
for a mile or two, or less, until they aid to form sand-bars or islands 
ornew bankslowerdown. Niagara River works its way during the 
slow centuries in a somewhat similar manner up toward Lake Erie ; 
only there itisanunder stratum of soft rock of shale instead of sand 
a hundred feet beneath the bed of the river, that by degrees is washed 
away and leaves the hard superincumbent rocks to fall by their own 
weight. Whenever the current is turned or deflected toward either 
bank, as often oceurs, and always in concave bends, the bank as- 
sailed, if of soft and yielding material, as sand or loam, is washed 
away like a snow-bank before an April sun. Houses, farms, forests, 
and sometimes towns are swallowed up. 

The village of Napoleon, Arkansas, so noted in former days, has 
thus been swept away. Waterproof, once a flourishing town, 400 
miles up the river, has been entirely washed away since 1850, but 
has been again rebuilt nearly a mile further back, where it is again 
in danger. In its former location it only required a levee 3 or 4 feet 
high, because being then on the old bank it was on higher land than it 
how is, To-day it is in peril behind a levee 9 feet high. When the 
banks give way far enough back to reach the levees they fall in, of 
course, and the new levees have to be built much higher, (because 
on lower ground and farther back, ) and wider in proportion, and cost- 
ing vastly more. If, for instance, the new levee be built on land 10 
set lower than the former one was, it must be raised to a greater 
Leight by 10 feet, and will be at least 70 feet broader at its base; for 
the higher a levee rises the greater must be its foundation and its 
‘Toss-section throughout. 

Che solid contents of levees are, in fact, in strict proportion to the 
‘quares of their height, Men have seen, in certain localities, in a 
s. Ugle life-time, three or four levees thus built, one after another, each 





succeeding one necessarily higher and broader and more costly than 
its predecessor. This process cannot go onalways, Something bet- 
ter than such a system must be adopted. Some plan to prevent the 
caving of the banks becomes an absolute necessity. The injudicious 
location of levees has often exposed them to destruction. Planters 
living near the river insist on their being built in front of their im- 
provements, to protect them at all events, and thus they are often 

laced too near the crumbling, caving banks. A great central power 

ike the National Government is needed, with absolute authority to 
determine where the levees shall be located, and how they shall be 
built to make them secure and lasting. 

But place them where you will, it will be found we can never rely 
on levees alone. Experience of over a hundred years has shown that 
the natural banks must be protected in order to prevent caving. In 
cases where the river has for ages perhaps cut away the bank on one 
side, making a bend of twenty or thirty miles, shaped like an enor- 
mous horseshoe, sometimes in a great flood it cuts across and makes 
a new channel, through which it tears its way and rushes down, a 
mad torrent, with fearful speed and violent turmoil. Such “ cut- 
offs,” as they are called, for a time lower the water above them, as 
it now has to run only a mile, perhaps, or less, where it used to run 
twenty-five. But they make an awful destruction of the banks on 
one side or the other, both below and above, and ingulf whole plan- 
tations, until finally they create other and new bends. Even the 
clearing out of the channel of the river by removing snags and other 
obstructions may change the current and cause valuable plantations 
to be washed away. 

As the river tearsaway the land on one side it builds up elsewhere. 
Plantations sometimes advance their fronts for miles, and towns that 
once were on the river’s banks find it receding from them until they 
are left far inland high and dry. Providence and Saint Joseph are 
examples. They are now left far away from their own landings. 
Natchitoches was once on the banks of Red River. Now the stream 
is three or four miles away from it at the nearest point on the north, 
and eight or nine ontheeast. The same thing has happened to cities 
inthe Old World. The Vistula, the Po, and the Rhine have deserted 
cities once located on their banks and the seats of a flourishing river 
commerce. Saint Louis was once threatened with such a disaster, 
but the vigilance and energy and public spirit of her citizens by 
proper action at great expense averted the imminent danger. 

And of late years the historic city of Vicksburgh is in danger of 
being left an inland town by the river cutting across the neck above, 
and near where General Grant’s army tried to cut the canal during 
the war. 

To prevent this danger Captain Eads recommends a restoration of 
the river to its old channel by extending Delta Point, thus throwing 
the channel over and against the Vicksburgh shore. 

Having spoken of the difficulties to be overcome, let us consider 
whether they are as great as they appear; whether they be as great 
or equal to works of a similar nature in the Old World, where, for 
hondreda of years, the governments of many of the countries there 
have been successfully carrying out works of this nature on their 
rivers and harbors. And, in comparing their works of river improve- 
ment and land reclamation with ours, let us consider how those na- 
tions and states compare in population, territory, and resources with 
this great nation of ours, with our population of over fifty millions, 
and our territory extending from ocean to ocean, from tropic to polar 
climate, and possessing natural resources of agricultural and mineral 
wealth greater than any other portion of the globe. 

Each nation in Europe large enough to have any rivers has ex- 
pended vastly more. France has spent hundreds of millions upon 
the Rhone, the Loire, the Garonne, and her other streams. The 
Adige and the Po, in Italy, have cost from ten to twenty times what 
the Mississippi requires. Those rivers have been diked and leveed 
for many centuries. The difficulties to be overcome in the Old World, 
where rivers come rushing down the lofty slopes of the Alps with 
the force and the fury of the avalanche, were in some respects far 
greater than those which the civil engineer has to encounter in the 
valley of the Mississippi. The average height of all the dikes on the 
Vistula is twenty feet; the highest are twenty-eight, but the aver- 
age height is double that of the levees of the Mississippi. The em- 
bankments on the Rhine are far higher than any dreamed of in 
America. In Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, the dikes are from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet high. 

We may learn much in this connection from the example of a little 
state in Europe which in spite of nature has carved for itself a great 
name in history. Holland is a land lower than the sea, and reclaimed 
by the labor and skill and courage of man from the dominion of the 
waters. For many centuries its people have battled with their riv- 
ers, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Maas, the Waal, the Lech, &c., and 
have fought back the sea. Countless levees, which have splendid 
well-paved roads on their tops, confine the waters of the rivers and 
the lakes. Enormous dikes keep out the sea. Innumerable canals 
furnish drainage and navigation. The finest pastures and meadows 
in Europe are the Dutch polders, so called, the bottoms of former 
lakes that were first leveed around and then pumped into the ocean. 
The great lake of Haarlem, ages ago, was thirteen miles long and six 
wide. But from time to time the sea broke in with its vast waves 
and raging storms, extending its bounds and devouring the land till 
Amsterdam and other cities were in danger. Then the spirit of the 
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Dutch was roused as that of our ee should be to-day. They grap- 
pled with the floods, shut out the sea by mighty barriers, and then 
pumped the famous old historic lake dry. And where once famous 
naval battles were fought between the Spaniards and the Dutch cen- 
turies ago, you now behold green pastures, smiling fields, herds of 
cattle, and homes of men. 

Amsterdam and a hundred other cities of Holland stand where 
once rolled the sea, and on lands that were mere marshes for ages 
afterward, until man thoroughly reclaimed and beautified them. 
Holland in the course of centuries has expended on her dikes and 
levees and in the reclamation of her soil £300,000,000, a sum, allow- 
ing for the difference in the value of money in former days and now, 
larger than our national debt. And all Holland, its highlands as 
well as its lowlands, the whole kingdom of the Netherlands, in fact, 
is not one-hundredth part as large as the valley of the Mississippi, 
and only one-third the size of its delta. It is the manly qualities 
of her people that constitute her greatness, not the extent of her 
territory. She has suffered floods far more terrible than any our 
country has ever known, butshe has conquered them. One of them, 
four and a half centuries ago, drowned one hundred thousand per- 
sons in a single night, but still she was undismayed. Each hour 
she is at work driving back the sea, and every day she adds seven 
more acres to her lands year after year. If little Holland, a mere 
speck on the world’s map, a land poor and desolate by nature, with- 
out a bed of coal, without a quarry of stone, without a single mine, 
without forests, without the rich staples of the commerce of the 
world on her own soil, could achieve results so gigantic and so stu- 
pendous, the American must have but the soul of a mouse who cries 
out that our country, with its vast extent of most valuable territory, 
with its rich mines in every mineral and richer soil, reaching from 
ocean to ocean and grasping the unlimited wealth of half a conti- 
nent, with all its grand and magnificent resources, cannot do the 
little that is needed for the drowning delta of the Mississippi. Have 
we sunk so low as that ? 

Mr. Speaker, during my early service in Congress the right of Con- 
gress to reclaim and protect these lands under the provisions of the 
Constitution was questioned, and still occasionally a faint suggestion 
is ventured that the action proposed is unconstitutional ; but surely 
the objection cannot be made in earnest. Floods in the great delta 
not only desolate that portion of our land, paralyzing its industries, 
blighting all its prospects, and utterly ruining its people, but they 
inflict vast injuries upon the whole country. Every section and 
every State feels the shock. The farmers of the West lose by it a 
valuablecustomer for their crops. Every man in the nation will pay 
more for his sugar and his cotton in consequence. The floods for a 
long period break up the railroads and the post-routes over a vast 
and valuable region of our country, and make it worse than a wil- 
derness. Post-offices fail to receive their mails for weeks. Commu- 
nication by land ceases. No railroad there can ever be a success so 
long as its bridges and its track can be washed away by every flood. 
The Post-Office Department of the nation is drowned out in that 
region by every great overflow, and yet gentlemen tell us that it is 
unconstitutional for the Government to stay the floods and save its 
own mails, its own post-offices and post-roads. 

This question of the constitutionality of this great work deserves, 
in my opinion, no further notice. 1f Congress has the right to order 
surveys of the river, to place lights and buoys to guide the commerce 
on its waters, it also has the right to build levees or embankments to 
contine the waters to the channel, and thereby deepen the channel 
for purposes of navigation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, another view of this question. Of what, let 
me ask, does the commerce of this great river consist? Surely not 
simply of the products raised on its immediate banks and shippedon 
its waters; nor does it consist of the products of the great States on 
its borders alone; nor even of the great Northwest seeking the sea. 
This great river has been likened to and called “ an inland sea,” and 
the name is well chosen. It may be said to divide our great coun- 
try in two halves, extending from the Gulf to our utmost northern 
border. And its banks are the shores of thatsea on and from which 
are received and shipped not only the products of the immediate 
border but with our great system of transcontinental railroads, to 
these banks of the mighty river, ‘‘ the inland sea,” are brought the 
products of other and remote States, even from California on the 
Pacilic, whence comes its wheat, and from Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts on the Atlantic, whence comes their manufactured goods 
and products of iron, all being brought by our system of railroads 
there to its banks to be shipped up or down its mighty current to 
supply our own and foreign lands. 

This, then, constitutes the commerce of the river; and if Congress 
has the right to protect and improve the harbors and shores of our 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, it surely has the same right to 
improve the shores of this other great sea situated inthe heart of 





the continent and having a commerce, counting that of the railroads | 


tributary to its waters, many times more than all of our foreign com- 
merce. But how is it with this tributary commerce of railroads in 
times of overtlows and floods? For weeks and months at a time it 
is absolutely suspended, and the roads themselves are under water, 
their embankments, bridges, and tracks injured and washed away, 
and the commerce of the whole country, from ocean to ocean, to and 
across the river, is obstructed andsuspended. During the flood of this 
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year not a railroad approaching or crossing the river from ei i 

but that was compelled to stop the cannieg of trains aan - 
rying of freight, passengers, and the Government mails for weeks 
and some of them for months. Trains, Mr. Speaker, bearing the 
wheat and precious products of distant California, bringing their 
burdens to New Orleans to be there shipped abroad through the jet- 
ties, after coming thousands of miles, were compelled to stop eighty 
miles from their destination because there were the waters o th, 
great “inland sea.” Trains, too, bearing the rich burdens of man. 
ufactured goods and railroad materials for Texas and Mexico, ang 
coming from distant States on the Atlantic were there stayed for 
months, because they could not cross this mighty sea spread out over 
ame railroad tracks, and all to a width of from thirty to eighty 
miles. r 

Will any one, when these immense interests involving the com- 
merce of the whole country are at stake, doubt the right of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, or their duty to their constituents, to 
at once apply the remedy—their right and duty to at once not only 
protect the people of the delta from cestructive floods but protect 
the commerce of distant States from this almost annual obstruction 
and suspension for months at a time? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to speak of the Mississippi River 
commission, their plans and methods for performing the great work 
intrusted to their care. And on this I can well be brief, because no 
member of this House but has without doubt given sufficient atten- 
tion to the subject to be well informed as to these plans and methods. 

This commission was created by act of Congress in 1879, and the 
law creating the commission specified what their duties should be, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said commission to direct and complete such sur- 
veys of said river, between the head of the passes near its mouth to its head. 
waters, as may now be in progress, and to make such additional surveys, examina- 
tions, and investigations, topographical, hydrographical, and hydrometrical, of 


said river and its tributaries, as may be deemed necessary by said commission to 
carry out the objects of this act. 
* * 


* * * * 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and 
mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel and protect the banks of the a River; improve and 
give safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent destructive floods; pro- 
mote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service ; and when so prepared 
and matured, to submit to the Secretary of War a full and detailed report of their 
proceedings and actions, and of such plans, with estimates of the cost thereof, for 
the purpose aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: Provided, That the 
commission shall report in full upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable 
cost of the various plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the out- 
let system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 

In pursuance of the requirements of this act, the commission began 
and have carried on their work. They made a fulland complete report 
to the last Congress of their work so far as then completed; but from 
that Congress received only the sum of $1,000,000 for work last year, 
and this amount was hampered with a proviso that no part of it 
should be used for the —— of closing the gaps in or buildin 
levees. The early rise of the river last fall prevented any work o 
channel contraction, and so about all that has been accomplished has 
been to get ready for active work this year by securing an extensive 
plant of boats and other appliances. The os plan of the com- 
mission can be stated to be one which will confine the river to its 
proper channel, and thus secure its full scouring and sediment-carry- 
ing capacity. Andin this manner the channel will be deepened and 
destructive floods prevented. As I said, not only the reports of the 
commission in print have been examined but the individual mem- 


bers have been called on to explain their plans and methods before: 


both the committee of improvement of the river and the Committee 
on Commerce, who report this bill; and from this evidence and 
their reports I beg to quote, as it will show better than any explana- 
tion I am able to give what these experienced and able engineers 
propose to do. I quote first from page 17 of the printed report: 


The bad navigation of the river is produced by the caving and erosion of its 
barks, and the excessive widths and the bars and shoals resulting directly there- 
from. 

7 * * * * * * 

Uniform depth joined to uniform width, that is to say, uniformity of effective 
cross-section, implies uniform velocity, and this means that there will be no violent 
eddies and cross-currents and no great and sudden fluctuations in the silt-frans- 
porting power ofthe current. There will, therefore, be less erosion from oblique 
currents and eddies, and no formation of shoals and bars produced by silt taken 
up from one part of the channel and dropped in another. As the friction of the 
bed retards the flow of the water, any diminution of the friction will promote the 
discharge of floods. The frictional surface is greater in proportion to volume of 
discharge where the river is wide and shoal than where it is narrow and deop. It 
follows, therefore, that after the wide shoal places are suitably narrowed, and the 
normal sectional area is restored by deepening the channel the friction will be 
less than it was before. This will result in a more easy and rapid discharge of the 
flowing water, and consequently in a lowering of the flood-surface. 1t wo d seem, 
therefore, that the ne of improvement must comprise as its essential features 
the contraction of the water-way of the river to a comparatively uniform width, 
and the protection of caving banks, and this is presumed to be the plan referred 
to in the act as the ‘jetty system." It is known from observation of the river 
below Cairo, not only that shoals and bars, producing insufficient depth and bs 
navigation, are always accompanied by a low-water width exceeding 3,00) a 
but that wherever the river does not exceed that width there is a good channel. 
In other words, bad navigation invariably accompanies a wide low-rivet water: 
way, and good navigation a narrow one. is 

The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel throug 
the sheals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width ‘lish 
cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore-lines, so as to estab - 
as far as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages © 
the river. 
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It is believed that this improvement can be accomplished below Cairo by con- 
tracting the low-water channel-way to an ap Serer uniform width of about 
three thousand feet, for the purpose of scouring out a channel through the shoals 
and bars, and by causing, through the action of appropriate works constructed at 
suitable localities, the deposition of sand and other earthy materials aes 
by the water upon the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not embraced 
within the limits of the proposed low-water channel. The ultimate effect sought 
to be produced by such deposits is a comparative uniformity in the width of the 
high-water channel of the river. — ; 4 , 

ii is believed that the works estimated for in this — will create and estab- 
lish a depth of at least ten feet at extreme low stages of the river over all the bars 
below Cairo, where they are located. 

It is the opinion of this commission that, as a general rule, the channel should 
be fixed and maintained in its present location, and that no attempt should be made 
to straighten the river or to shorten it by cut-offs. 

* ° x * * 7 * 

Experience, as well in this country as in Europe, justifies the belief that the 
requisite correction and equalization of the transverse profile of the stream, by 
developing new shore-lines and building up new banks, may be made chiefly 
through the instrumentalities of light, flexible, and comparatively inexpensive 
constructions of poles and brush, and materials of like character. These con- 
structions will commonly be open or permeable to such a degree that, without 
too violently arresting the flow of water, thereby unduly increasing the head and 
causing dangerous underscour, they will sufficiently check the current to induce 
a deposit of silt in selected localities. == : 

The works which have been used in similar improvements are of various forms 
and devices, such as the hurdle, composed of a line of stakes or light piles, with 
prush interlaced ; the open dike, formed of stakes with waling strips on both sides 
filled in loosely with brush; the continuous brush mattress, built or woven on 
fixed or floating ways and launched as fast as completed, as a revetment to a cav- 
ing bank, the mattress used as a vertical or inclined curtain, placed in the stream 
to check the current, the same laid flat on the bottom as the foundation for sucha 
eurtain or as an anchorage for other brush devices ; curtains of wire or brush net- 
ting, placed vertically or inclined in the stream; and various other forms of per- 
meable brush dikes, jetties, orrevetments. Some ofthese methods of construction 
have been used on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers with increasing satisfac- 
tion and success, although they cannot yet be regarded as entirely beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. In some, perhaps in many, localities, works of amuch more solid 
character than those above indicated may be necessary. 

The closure of deep channels or low-water chutes, with a view of confining the 
flow to a single passage, me require substantial dams of brush and riprap stone 
or gravel, but itis believed the lighter and less costly works will generally suftice. 

by a permeable dike located upon the new shore-line to be developed, connected 
with the old bank at suitable intervals by cross-lines of like character, or by jetties 
or hurdles or other permeable works projecting from the bank with their channel 
ends terminating on the margin of the proposed water-way, or by any other equiv- 
alent works, the area to be reclaimed and raised will be converted into a series of 
silting basins, from which the water, flowing through the barriers with diminished 
velocity, will, after depositing its heavier material, pass off and give place toa 
new supply. In this manner the accretion will go on continuously through the 
high-water season, or through two or more seasons if necessary, the works being 
renewed on the higher level as occasion nie en paoe 

Wherever necessary, the new bank must be protected by a mattress, revetment, 
or some equivalent device. 

That these methods of improvement are practicable is shown by the works 
already executed on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


The commission, as I have shown, by the organic act creating them 
were directed to thoroughly examine and report on the levee and 
outlet systems ; and while there was some doubt and dissenting opin- 
ions originally on the part of one or two members as to the necessity 
of a levee system for purposes of navigation and commerce, as well 
as preventing destructive floods, the commission now all agree, and 
I quote from their first report : 


The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 
the shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex- 
cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore-lines, so as to establish 
as far as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 
the river. 

It is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and property by overflow. They give safety and ease to 
navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and trade by establishing banks 
or landing places above the reach of floods, upon which produce can be placed 
while awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and other river craft can land in 
times of high water. 

In a restricted sense, as auxiliary toa plan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But in alarger 
eeuse, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel butas a protection 
against destructive floods, a levee system is essential; and such system also pro- 
motes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injury 
and destruction by freshets and floods the various common roads and railways upon 
which that service is conducted to and from the river bank, and generally within 
that portion of the alluvial region subject tooverflow. Moreover, the permanent 
naintenance below Cairo of a connected levee system, asystem of sufficient strength 
to inspire confidence in its efficiency, or the demonstration, by the achieved results 
of an improved river, that overflow need no longer be seriously apprehended, 
would act as a prompt and powerful stimulant in rapidly developing a largely in- 
creased trade and commerce in all the products of agricultural industry indige- 


ee to that region, and in those branches of manufacturing enterprise related 
thereto. 


Che outlet system, after an examination, is condemned, as follows: 


As the system of improvement proposed by the commission is based upon a con- 
‘ervation of the flood-waters of the river, and their concentration into one chan- 
hel of an approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further 
‘e cousider a system based upon theories and arguments so diametrically opposed 
It as the outlet system is thus shown to be. 


Ae , jacj ‘ j i 

\nd from the last report of the commission the following is a part 
ol the report of a sub-committee on levees and outlets, consisting of 
Messrs. Suter and Harrod: 


Ve beg leave to submit the following conclusions : 
. That bayous and overflows ailord no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
an © changes of regimen detrimental to navigation, and cause destructive floods. 
«. That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
‘ent destructive floods by the establishment of a regimen, and the elimination of 
varying and abnormal local conditions. : 
wa 1 hat the conservation of flood-waters by artificial embankments is becoming 
ereater importance every year, both in preserving navigation and in prevent- 





ing destructive floods from the recession of the banks to lower levels, and has 
already, in many parts of the river, become essential. 

4. That the act under which we serve contemplates the preparation by this 
commission of a complete plan for the regulation of the river and its banks. Any 
such plan must include the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river banks as are consistent with the principles controlling the works 
already recommended by us. The present provision for such maintenance, by the 
States and riparian owners, is inadequate and hazardous. 


In the evidence given before the committee Major Harrod stated as 
follows: 


Mr. Harrop. The conclusion, I believe, from the observations made in Europe 
covering the last two hundred years, is that the progress of clearing and occupy- 
ing the adjoinin goountry does deteriorate rivers in perhaps three ways: by making 
floods more rapid and excessive and disturbing ; by decreasing the low-water dis- 
charge ; and by filling up the river bed, owing to the greater quantity of sand and 
gravel carried down. 

Mr. JONES. And the only way such influences can be counteracted on the Mis 
sissippi, in your judgment, is by building levees—the only salvation for that coun- 
try is to hold the water between banks and force it to scour a way for itself down 
to the ocean? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. 

Mr. Kinc. You were at one time chief of engineers of the Louisiana State board 
of engineers on levees ? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; for some years. 

Mr. Kina. In the course of your study of the general subject of levees, have you 
observed any necessity for levees as a means of giving satety and ease to naviga- 
tion during seasons of flood ? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that subject has been presented to us. Levees do give 
such ease and safety, but probably the extremest cases are presented by this re 
cent flood. Iam informed that almost all the light-houses upon the river are swept 
away. Iam also informed that the Memphis Anchor Line of boats (a very large 
line, as some of you gentlemen know) were withdrawn from the trade two or three 
weeks ago, because they could not make their landings, and the majority of the rail 
roads that extend from the river westward are under water. There are one or two, 
I think, in the Saint Francis bottom. The road from Arkansas City west is under 
water and stopped running some time ago; the road from Vicksburgh west is 
about four feet under water. The Baton Rouge road, a local road, has ceased 
running, and I have very little doubt from the news in the papers this morning of 
the breaking of the La Fourche and Point Coupé crevasses that Morgan's Louisi- 
ana and Texas Road, which is a Pacific road, will go under water. 


Captain Eads stated before the committee : 


I believe that this will be the result of the works of improvement projected by 
the Mississippi commission ; that a beneficial condition of affairs for navigation 
and for agriculture will result so much quicker to the country if we close these 
gaps in the levees and get all of the force of the river to help this good work. I 
do not think that $2,000,000 can be better employed than in having these gaps 
closed. That work can be done without any interference whatever with the work 
of the commission. If Congress will authorize the closure of them by the Secre- 
tary of War he can have the work contracted for, and it can go on without in- 
terrupting at all any of those works of improvement which the commission have 
recommended, and it will bring the deep channel so much the quicker. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock, of the commission, answered as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Joxses. Therefore the only permanent relief, you think, is to be obtained by 
confining the waters, and so cutting a channel down to the sea which will afford 
a suflicient outlet for the water? All otherreliefs would be temporary, and would 
be like doctoring the symptoms instead of attacking the disease, wouldn't they ! 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. If you are speaking of overflows, I think the 
only permanent relief is to make big levees. 

r. JONES. So as to confine the water and compel it to cut itself a channel out 
to the ocean instead of spreading over the country? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. Yes. 

* 7 * 7 * . 

Mr. Moore. In connection with your jetty or levee plan would or would not 
two or three outlets wisely located to take off the surplus water tend to improve 
the navigation? . 

Lieuteuant-Colonel Comstock. No, sir; I do not think you can ever improve 
the navigation in that way. 

Professor Mitchell, of the commission, said: 

“Tam pens fresh from a little study of the Delaware, which is a minute stream 
compared with the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger 
river. Some portions of the Delaware have been leveed fora hundred years, and, 
as far as I can observe, the response of the river to the process proposed by the 
Mississippi River commission has been prompt and ae and excellent 
results have come from a systematic procedure upon substantially the principles 
and the method proposed by the commission. The stream has been leveed, then 
it has had its shores occupied by wharves and other structures, and the bottom 
has given away just about so fast. The Delaware is a stream which is snbject to 

s. I have not the figures to show the size or extent of those floods, but, so 
far as I know, they have not increased. The bottom has given way about as 
rapidly as the shores have been raised, so that the stream is in as good condition 
now as it ever was in respect to floods, and in a great deal better condition as to 
navigation, having twelve or fifteen feet more water.” 

Mr. DARRALL. What kind of material has been used in the construction of the 
levees on the Delaware ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 
earth. 


Mr. DARRALL. Can you give us any information as to their size or height? 
Mr. MITCHELL. I cannot give you anything definite. They appear to be about 
the same height as those along the Mississippit or 5 feet high. 


And General Gilmore, the president of the commission, made the 
following statement before the Committee on Commerce: 

The volume of flow, and therefore the velocity and thé scouring power in the 
bed of the stream, are all increased by levees during periods of overtlow. More- 
over levees are, upon a very large portion of the Mississippi River, absolutely 
necessary to prevent widespread destruction to life and property by overflow, and 
any one who has witnessed the sublime spectacle of such a flood as now prevails 
throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi, submerging the banks to a depth 
of many feet and spreading out over the entire alluvial section to widths varying 
from forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system of 
carefully maintained levees is required to make navigation reasonably safe and 
easy and to render the carrying onof trade, commerce, and the postal service pos- 
sible, in the sense ‘of ordinary economic feasibility. I believe the fallacy that 
levees will cause a permanent raising of the flood surface has been abandoned by 
all who formerly entertained it. 

* 


* * . * * * 


Mr. Gisson. Are the parts of your plan, namely, the improvement of the reaches 
and the re-establishment of the banks by levees, so closely connected as to be inde- 
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mdent, the one operating in low water, the other operating in high water, and 
Both contributing to channel improvement ! 

General GILLMORE. Certainly. 

Mr. Gipson. Both essential, therefore; to the general scheme which you have 
explained to the committee ! 

yeneral GILLMORE. Exactly ; but in my judgmentlevees built specially for chan- 
nel improvement might be better located than they generally are. You cut across 
necks and points of land in building a levee to prevent overflow, whereas if you 
were building it merely for the purpose of improving the channel you would fol- 
low the bends. But even as they are located, the levees are an essential part of 
the system of improvement that we have projected. 

And finally, I quote from the supplemental or minority report 
made by Captain Eads recently ; and while not detracting from the 
great learning and engineering skill of other members of the com- 
mission, it must be said that in experience with this great problem 
of the improvement of the Mississippi he has the advantage of any 
of them: 

My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that report with the degree 
of emphasis which I then desired, and lam unwilling tocommit myself now to any 
expression in the present report which, in the slightest degree, tends to throw a 
doubt upon the necessity of, or to justify any further delay in the closing of these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubied force the abso- 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 

From quotations hereinafter made from the prersons report of the commission, 
it will be seen that it relies upon the increased volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 
through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of sedimentary matters in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur- 
face is raised from year to year. 

Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the pres- 
ent gaps in the levees has been to raise the fiood-line of the river many inches 
above any heights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which 
they exist most numerously, between Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. 
Within this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumer- 
able crevasses, aggregating. in 1875, a length of about one hundred miles, and 
throughont this part of the river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to 
greatly injure navigation, and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never be- 
fore attained. 

This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my dissenting from 
the report of the commission, I trust that I will be pardoned for explaining at 
some length the general principles underlying the plan of improvement recom- 
mended by the commission, and the relation which the levees have to that plan. 
It should be borne in mind that this plan is only applicable to the rectification of 
a sediment-bearing river, and not to rivers flowing through rocky beds, and whose 
waters are clear. It should be especially noted, also, that this plan, when fully 
executed, will render the further use of levees almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. 


I think these extracts are sufficient to show in what manner and 
by what methods the commission propose to do their work, and that 
nothing further need be said than to repeat that these plans and 
methods have been indorsed by the two committees of this House 
who have examined them with the greatest possible care, and I trust 
the House will further indorse them by passing this bill. 

Before closing on this branch of the subject let me state what the 
commission expect to accomplish for the river’s improvement, and 
what they estimate it will cost, so that we may each of us judge 
whether the outlay is commensurate with the objects to be attained. 
The commission expect on the completion of their work to have a 
low-water channel clear of sand-bars and obstructions all the way 
from Cairo to the mouth of the river, and to have the millions of 
acres of fertile lands of the great delta absolutely safe from all de- 
structive floods. And this at a total cost of not over $37,000,000 ; 
$4,000,000 for levees and $33,000,000 for improvement of the channel 
and protection of the banks from caving. Willany one say that this 
paltry sum is too much for such a work? The loss by the flood of 
this year, direct and indirect, is very nearly double thissum. And 
the yearly loss to the commerce of the river during low water is surely 
at least half what is expected to be expended annually in this work. 
The cost, Mr. Speaker, does not compare with the results to be ob- 
tained, and I feel safe to say that no great work of public improve- 
ment ever attempted or completed in the history of the world prom- 
ises results as grand as this. Let this appropriation be made and 
the good work once be inaugurated, and I venture to say no one will 
ever say stop till it is completed. 

The Republican party, now in power in all branches of the Goy- 
ernment, is committed to this great work. In a Republican Con- 
gress, the Forty-second, an appropriation for rebuilding the levees of 
33,000,000 was passed by the House, and only failed by one vote in 
the Senate. Each of our three last Presidents, Grant, Hayes, and 
Gartield, in messages or speeches favored this improvement. Andon 
the 17th of April of this year, when the last great flood was at its 
height, when the suffering, starving people of the great valley were 
cowering in terror before their dreadful enemy, the water, the pres- 
ent Republican Chief Executive sent to each House of Congress a 
message on this subject, which I append to my remarks, and which 
needs no comment trom me. May I hope that Congress will come 
up to the same high stand on this subject that marks the wisdom 
and statesmanship of President Arthur? 

The Republican party, in the twenty years and more they have 
been in power, have made a record in the history of our country of 
which the patriot may well be proud. They have saved the life of 
the nation from assaults within. They have saved her honor and 
her credit from assaults without before the whole world. They have 
connected the shores of our two great oceans and the thousands of 
miles between by the grandest system of transcontinental railroads 
on the globe. They have given to our manufacturing, agricultural, 
and mining interests such protection as has made our country the 


a 


prontest workshop of the world, and our laborers the best paid. They 


ave improved the navigation of our rivers and streams, ey have 
built costly works to improve our harbors and protect our shipping 
And they have opened the mouth of the great Mississippi, obstructe; 
for centuries, free to the commerce of the world. But greater and 
grander than all these achievements, save alone that of fighting out 
the war of the rebellion, will be this work of redeeming and protect. 
ing the great delta of the Mississippi. 


APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S MESSAGE ON THE PROTECTION OF THE VALLEY. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Secretary of Wa; 
inclosing copy of a communication from the Mississippi River commission, i, 
which the commission recommends that an appropriation may be made of $1,010 ‘909 
for ‘‘ closing existing gaps in levees,” in addition to the like sum for which an esti. 
mate has alveady been submitted. 

The subject is one of such importance that I deem it a to recommend éa; 
and favorable consideration of the recommendation of the commission. 
possession of and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 
its navigation and protecting the people of the valley from floods, has for years 
caused surveys of the river to be made for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of 
the laws that controlit, and of its phenomena. By act approved June 38, 1879. the 
Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Section 
4 of the act provides that ‘it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such ase or plans and estimates as will correct, perma. 
nently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi 
River, improve and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof, prevent Z 
structive floods, promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service.’ 

The constitutionality of alaw making appropriations in aid of these objects can. 
not be questioned. While the report of the commission submitted and the plans 
proposed for the river's improvement seem justified as well on scientific princi. 
= as by experience and the approval of the people most interested, I desire to 

eave it to the judgment of Congress to decide upon the best plan for the perma. 
nent and complete improvement of the navigation of the river and for the protec. 
tion of the valley. 

The immense losses and the widespread suffering of the Pam go dwelling near 
the river induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only making an 
appropriation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as 
recommended by the commission, but that Congress should snemgerate measures 
for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the 
valley. It may be that such a system of improvement would as it progressed re- 
quire the appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an ex. 
penditure, extending as it must over several years, cannot be regarded as extrav- 
agant in view of the immense interests involved. The safe and convenient 
navigation of the Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, 
but to the Northwest, wif its immense harvests needing cheap transportation to 
the sea, and to the inhabitants of the river valley whose lives and property de- 
pend upon the proper construction of the safeguards which protect them from the 
floods, it is of vital importance that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for 
improvement should be put into operation with as little delay as possible. The 
cotton product of the region subject to the devastating floods is a source of wealth 
to the nation and of great importance in keeping the balances of trade in our favor 

It may not be inopportune to mention that this Government has imposed and 
collected some seventy millions of dollars by a tax on cotton, in the production of 
which the population of the Lower Mississippi is largely engaged, and it does not 
seem inequitable to return a portion of this tax to those who contributed it, par 
ticularly as such an action will also result in an important gain to the country at 
large, and especially so to the great and rich States of the Northwest and the Mis- 


sissippi Valley. 
” ’ CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1882. 


London Fishery Exhibition of 1888. 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 237) concerning an international fishery exhibi- 
tion to be held at London in May, 1883. 

Mr. DEUSTER said: . 

Mr. SPEAKER: The joint resolution recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs deserves the hearty support of every member 
of this House. It provides the means of keeping before the eyes 0! 
the world, through the coming grand international exhibition at 
London, our wonderful successes in enriching our extensive rivers 
and waters with inexhaustible supplies of the poor man’s food and 
the rich man’s luxury, fish. The propagation of tish has by this time 
well become understood asa source of national wealth, and we have 
the satisfaction of seeing our efforts in that direction more than amply 
repaid; while, on the other hand, the destruction of some of the finny 
tribes peculiarly American would, but for these efforts, have been 
unavoidable, and a direct loss to the large part of our population 
dependent upon fish for sustenance and industrial employment. 

We have already won great triumph upon this new and profitable 
field of contest for supremacy. In 1875 Congress made an appropt!: 
ation for expenditure by the Smithsonian Institution and the United 
States Fish Commission of over $100,000 for the preparation of an ex- 
hibit of the animal and mineral resources of the United States at the 
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centennial exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. Of this sum about 
g30,000 was expended in connection with the fisheries branch of the 
subject. The display made in consequence was complete and satis- 
actory. oe 

, At the close of the exhibition these specimens were boxed up and 
transferred to ee where they remained stored in the Armory 
Building until 1880. In that year Congress passed an act for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the fisheries display at Berlin, and 
appropriated $20,000 for the purpose. This amount would have 
been entirely inadequate but for the fact that the greater part of the 
display was already prepared, leaving comparatively little additional 
matter to be procured. 

There were also in readiness a series of portable cases which had 
been constructed at an additional cost of some $6,000, and which 
were forwarded to Germany with the exhibits, and used in the in- 
stallation and display of the collection. Owing to the great liber- 
ality of the Bremen Steamship Company, the collection of boxes, 
occupying some twelve thousand cubic feet of capacity, was taken 
to Bremen and brought back again free of charge. The railroad 
companies between Washington, New York, and Boston acted in a 
similarly liberal spirit. 

It will be impossible to use any considerable portion of the articles 
exhibited at een and Berlin for the London display. Many 
of them were ruined by the transfer so as to require renovation, and 
the collection generally has become so well known by its double 
exhibition as to be what may be called shop-worn. For this reason 
an entirely new series of presentations will be required; also the 
fisheries industries have been greatly extended since 1880. The 
packing-boxes in which the collections were sent to Berlin and back 
have been destroyed ; and the same may be said of the greater part 
of the cases. The expenditures therefore necessary will be as follows: 

1. The preparation of the new exhibit in all its details, and of the 
most perfect character. 

2. The preparation of the specimens, and mounting them on suit- 
able boards or tablets. 

3. The construction of cases in which they may be exhibited on 
reaching London. 

4. The construction of packing-boxes necessary for holding the 
exhibit. 

5. The freight charges to London and back on not less than twenty 
thousand cubic feet of packages. 

6. The salaries, traveling expenses, and subsistence in London of 
the party necessary to take charge of the display. 

The following schedule of expenditures is given as an approxi- 
mate estimate: 

1. The collection of the materials for the exhibit, $8,000. 

2. The general preparation for exhibition, $5,000. 

3. The construction of cases for exhibition, $8,000. 

4. The construction of packing-boxes for an estimated bulk of 
20,000 cubie feet, $3,000. 

5. The freights on 20,000 cubic feet from Washington to London 
and back, $20,000. 

6. Expenses of party in charge of display, $6,000. 

A total of $50,000, allowing nothing for incidentals, nothing for 
unexpected expenses, and nothing for acquiring articles of econom- 
icul value to the United States by the National Museum. 

The sum mentioned is the very lowest with which the work can 
be done to any advantage. It will indeed require a great deal of 
economy to bring a suitable outlay within the figure mentioned. 

The Berlin fishery exhibition, besides calling the attention of for- 
eign countries to the cheapness and excellence of the various fishery 
products of the United States, had a very marked effect in impress- 
ing the people of Germany, and indeed those of Western Europe, 
with the general wealth and abundant resources of this country. 
lhe display made by our Government—though on account of the 
late passage of the appropriation bill it was necessarily prepared in 
less than a month’s notice, and, consequently, much less complete 
and impressive than it would have been under circumstances ordi- 
— tavorable—was by far the most imposing of any in the whole 
exhibition, 

The exhibition itself was in Germany considered to be of much 
greater importance than we are likely to realize, and attracted almost 
as much attention as did the exhibition of 1876 in this country. 
Week after week excursion trains from all parts of Germany brought 
throngs of that class of people which furnish the best element for 
eligrants. One hundred thousand visitors in a day were not an un- 
ustal number, An examination of the statistics of the emigration 
from Germany for 1880 indicates a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of emigrants during the months following the date of the open- 
ing of the Berlin exhibition. 

_ the London Times, commenting on the exhibition at the time of 
its opening, asked the question, ‘“‘How can the German Government 
a to allow such an imposing display of the resources of the United 
States f 

_The high tariff on foreign food-products collected by the German 
Government has prevented our fish merchants from succeeding as 
wellas might have been expected in the introduction of their wares 
‘nto this country. By reason of this tariff, food substances which 
otherwise might be sold in Germany at a price very far below that 
of the cheapest of their home productions of a similar nature have 
their prices increased about threefold. 





Notwithstanding this fact, we are informed that American bone- 
less codfish has been adopted as a standard article of food by some 
seventeen or more of the regiments of the German army; while its 
introduction into the commissary departments of the navies of Ger- 
many and Russia is seriously contemplated. As a direct result of 
the exhibition, agencies have been established for the sale of Amer- 
ican fish products in nearly every country in Europe, and if our 
fishery capitalists fail to make use of the markets now open to them 
it is solely because the home demand for their products is so great 
that they are unable at present to meet any call from abroad. 

The total value of the products of the fisheries of the United States 
in the census year was about $45,000,000—the value being estimated 
at the price paid to the producer, and at wholesale rates the value 
of the same product is not less than $90,000,000. The annual export 
of fishery products in the same year, 1880, amounted to $5,744,580. 
This marked disproportion between production and exportation is 
due partly to two causes. In the first place the local demand for the 
products of the fisheries is very extensive, and to supply it occupies 
a very large share of the attention of our fishery capitalists. The 
resources of the waters of the United States, especially since the evil 
effects of overfishing have been neutralized by the results of fish 
culture, (as perfected by the United States Fish Commission, ) are suffi- 
cient to allow the production of a quantity of useful products at least 
ten times as great as that now actually obtained. 

Many millions of pounds of our most valuable fishes are allowed 
to waste every year because there is no suitable market for them, or 
rather because our fishermen have not yet learned how to utilize 
them by sending them to foreign countries. In our fishing towns 
unlimited quantities of fine fish can be bought for less than two cents 

er pound, and many choice varieties may be bought, salted and dried, 
or the same price or less. Our fishermen, who spend their lives at 
sea in the laborious and dangerous pursuit of the off-shore fisheries, 
often realize but one or two hundred dollars at the end of the year 
as a result of their labors. 

It is doubtless possible to increase extensively the quantity of fish- 
ery products exported from the United States to Europe. The im- 
mense demand for cheap food in the thickly-settled countries of the 
Old World is only partly met and chiefly from other sources of supply. 
Norway and Sweden export annually into Germany a fishery product 
to the value of $3,000,000, and into Europe generally at least nine or 
ten millions of dollars. The Dominion of Canada also sends fish to 
many countries where the United States has no market whatever. 

Much more satisfactory results, from a commercial stand-point, 
may be expected from a participation in the fishery exhibition at 
London than could have been anticipated from that in Berlin, for 
our exports into Germany have rarely amounted to more than four 
or five thousand dollars a year, while in 1880 there was sent to 
— a fishery product of $2,601,017. 

The following statistics of the exportation of oysters to England 
will serve to show to what extent this market is capable of devel- 
opment. The value of this business was— 


EES ori, 0 cod, clase iahchar tide sekdaha ab dau diel ¢ 24h stad beqdines $38, 661 
a Na a atl da abe 99, 012 
NTE ee enn ee tenn 2, cuebaasd 118, 634 
EE Cet oS a cig adi accudyceUh een ddbblcdhcidh alsin os Cadhoderatdeasaees 252, 999 
SRL ADD SER  Aeinbediohstaieh aih'la Guiind abchidectduidcts Mmidds eacain 304, 473 
RMS. 55d s¢bndiens <0 sdininehleiealie inte «ahd Node-cendtalehil Lieale). Sanaibntetian/neabe 363, 790 
Tt cca ches aan dedline aademeshaneiedan ta aertkaeneees 403, 629 


The demand in Europe for American dried and smoked fish is prac- 
tically none. The United States excel all other countries in the 

reparation of the cheapest and best qualities of dried cod and pol- 
ack, with skins and bones removed, and packed in neat boxes for 
transportation ; and yet this process has never been introduced into 
the Old World. We have also an almost unlimited production of fine 
grades of smoked herring, sturgeon, halibut, and mullet, all of which 
would be sure to meet with favor if properly placed upon foreign 
markets. 

There is likewise no foreign demand for American pickled fish, 
although the consumption of fish prepared in this manner in Europe 
is known to be immense, and at the same time the production of 
peaiet fish in the United States was greater last year than ever 
yefore, 117,500,000 pounds of mackerel having been salted down as 
one of the products of the New England mackerel fishery. 

It is, however, in the preparation of canned fish that our country 
particularly excels, and the demand for the various daintily manip- 
ulated and ingeniously packed articles of this class could without 
doubt be much increased, especially in France, England, and Italy. 
To this class belong the various kinds of cooked and canned fish, such 
as salmon, lobsters, clams, oysters, crabs, shrimps, codfish balls, and 
the numerous grades of pickled and spiced fishes, American sardines 
and caviares. 

As has been stated, France, Germany, and England consume an 
immense and constantly increasing quantity of these articles, while 
there is an almost untouched field in other countries of Europe, as well 
as in its Eastern dependencies, to whose climates these preparations 
are especially well adapted. In 1868 there was no export of this class 
recorded ; in 1869, England only received them, taking them to the 
value of $184,783. Nine years later the exports to Great Britain 
amounted to $1,919,703; but since that date there have been some 
indications of a decrease, the quantity sent in 1879 being valued at 
$1,832,948, and in 1880 to $1,496,365. These goods were first sent to 
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Germany in 1871, to the value of $184, while in 1878, the exports to | come here and speak for their rights; for their rights I Propose to 


this country amounted to $97,319, since which time there have been 
indications of a tendency to decline. 


France in 1872 took $12,991 worth ; in 1878, $20,381; in 1879, owing | 


doubtless to the exhibition of 1878, $69,364; while in 1880—81 a 


marked tendency to a decrease of exports has been manifested. The | 


aggregates exported to Europe of this class of goods for a period of 


thirteen years, are as follows: 


1869 ofl a di lh ca ica eat ncaa orate $184, 783 
Se im pone ene ee chebessactelpheehtusen 253, 882 
1871 Sivas ‘ Si ve bi cos Sevbtcnes obeeuwewar 254, 426 
Pes ccacbdccecccwsccconstsectsovessusdssoubénds apits etlebs bie stiabnddes 317, 082 
1873 ee ickao’ “o dennitenl i ah Rat i ce Rinna ta — 344, 677 
DE pap no ckcers wade >be Amar Oeenaene daeeas ik tem 5 pice ote inca --- 602, 490 | 
1875 owes . - bas Stu dcwaedboaaeen seas 1, 070, 703 
RR Se ae ae pdt cine bare ee eeGece ek BEE 1, 221, 497 
1877 seasaeweee pend neséarnce casbwedeben’ plein sponse tigen ee 
1878 : dechpe- ab tiweltné-emeeet ab nehdétd Mauebis ene eeeehe be . 2, 039, 204 
1879 7 : im St RS eas 4 1, 982, 644 
1880... TO eee -.. 1,596, 007 
ROE on coves cevcetace beontsevskbhbpaceswe dawn oedpbdduvsesutekdidéen bubaebee 1, 902, 100 


Ought not the Government of the United States to take every pos- 
sible measure to secure a permanence and further increase for this 
branch of commerce which has sprung up so briskly and in such a 
promising manner ? 

There are many minor products of the fisheries which are produced 


in great excellence in the United States and which should be intro- | ton that a portion of the testimony had been taken after Mr. O’Con 


duced into foreign countries. For instance, the supply of sponges 
is practically inexhaustible on our Southern coasts. The American 


| that case, he intended to contest my seat. 


sponges are equal to any, with the exception of the finest grade pro- | 


duced in the Mediterranean ; yet there is no record of their exporta- | 


tion. American glues and isinglass are surpassed by none and can 


be produced in enormous quantities and at a trifling outlay, utiliz- | my own knowledge. ‘That was some time in the month of January 


ing now an almost worthless waste product. 

The medicinal and lubricating oils—the former from the cod and 
candle-fish, and the latter from the heads of the smaller species of 
whales and porpoises—also deserve attention, as well as the Irish 
The various kinds of mother-of-pearl produced in our West- 
ern rivers and on the Pacific coast ; the seal skins of our Alaskan 
Territory, and the alligator, porpoise, and sturgeon leather may be 
also considered in this connection. The domestic sales of these dif- 
ferent products are large, and they would, many of them, meet with 
favor abroad. 


InOss, 


speak to-day. 

I have made certain assertions in relation to the conduct of this 
case, and I wish to remark now that in what I may say in relation 
to its conduct I do not propose to cast upon any member of this House 
any insinuation of improper motive, but merely to show from a state. 
ment of facts that the charge which I have made against this testi. 
mony has never been legally investigated. Let me relate its history 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that while I might have expected of such 
a party as the Republican party in South Carolina (I mean the part 
of it which controls the party there)—while I might have expected 
almost anything from its past history and its present conduct, | 
had no suspicion that this manuscript was not the testimony as 
originally taken until a very recent period. On the fourth day of 
January of the present year, after I had been seated in this Congress 
for one month, the contestant in the case of Mackey vs. O’Connor 
served me with a notice (the first notice I had ever received from 
his hands) that before the Committee on Elections, on the record of 
Advising with counsel it 
was thought proper that I should answer that notice. I had been 
informed, and I knew it only from information, (because I had to 
do with this record of Mackey and O’Connor the little matter of ex. 
amining some seven or eight witnessess at the request of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s local counsel in my county, and I knew nothing of the papers)— 
I had been informed by Mr. O’Connor’s general counsel in Charles- 


nor’s death. In order personally to verify this fact before I put it 
in an answer, (the testimony then being in the hands of the Public 
Printer,) I went to the Printing Office and there asked to inspect 
the written sheets, for the purpose of ascertaining by the dates of 
depositions to what extent such was the fact, so as to know it to 


last; I donot remember the day. In looking over those depositions 
to see whether they were taken in Mr. O’Connor’s life-time or after 
his death, in Mr. O’Connor’s own testimony 

A MEMBER. In Mr. Mackey’s testimony. 

Mr. DIBBLE. No; Mr. O’Connor’s testimony. Mr. O’Connor’s 
testimony was incomplete when he died, and never has been com- 
pleted. I found interspersed in Mr. O’Connor’s testimony, while I 
was looking for the dates of the depositions, numerous changes and 





| interlineations which were in the handwriting of the contestant, 


in addition to the commercial advantages which might accrue to 


the United States from the participation in this exhibition, much 
knowledge might be gained to this country by a careful study, on 
the part of experts, of the display made by other nations; though 
there can be but little doubt that the United States has more to 
show than it has to learn, yet substantial profit will very probably 
result from an examination of the implements and products, as well 
as the methods and processes, shown by the various representative 
countries, the results of centuries of experience on the part of their 
fishermen. 

The value of the fishery products of the United States is equal to 
that of all the countries of Europe combined, being four times as 
great as that of Norway, the great fish-producing country of that 
continent. In view of this fact, and taking into consideration the 
undeveloped resources of this country, the United States may take 
part in the proposed exhibition with a feeling of certainty that it 
has much to gain by such an undertaking, and a just feeling of pride 
that the country which has been the most recent in introducing this 
new branch of industry is also the most successful. 


Election Contest—Mackey vs. 0’Connor. 


SPEECH 
OF 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the South Carolina contested-election 
case, Mackey vs. O'Connor— ; 

Mr. DIBBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I presume it will be admitted on this floor that in 
the matter of the right of a member to his seat two interests are in- 
velved, the private right of the individual, and the right of the people 
of the district to such representation as they are entitled to and as 
they have designated. So far as the first of these is concerned, and 
that only were concerned, I would care little about your verdict 
to-day. I came here to an office which I did not seek, an office which 
I had publicly declined, and which afterward I accepted because a 
coustituency demanded representation, and I thought it my duty to 


| stenographer by profession ; that he was employed by E. 


| Charleston, State of South Caro 


whose handwriting I knew. That circumstance first directed my 
attention to the fact that something was wrong with that record. 
That was some time in the month of January last. I mentioned it 
to my counsel, who were General Paine (formerly a member of 
this House and a member of the Committee on Elections) and Mr, 
Earle, of South Carolina, who practices at the Washington bar. 
Upon their advice, and with one of them, I examined this testi- 
mony, and while we were engaged in that examination, in look- 
ing over the testimony of the contestant, the handwriting of C, 
Smith was recognized by Mr. Earle as the handwriting of some of 
the depositions, Mr. Earle having been a practitioner in South 
Carolina, and at one time having had some copying done by Mr. 
Smith. We also observed that a portion of the contestant’s testi- 
mony was in the contestant’s own handwriting, and another portion 
in the handwriting of somebody else known to neither one of us, 
That was some time about the last of January or the Ist of February, 
It was as soon as the testimony had come from the Printer. On thas 
my counsel instituted inquiries; and in answer to the inquiries thus 
instituted the facts were developed, which were afterward set forth 
in affidavits, two of which are as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT OF £. H. HOGARTH. 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA, Richmond County : 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the county of Rich 
mond, £.H. Hogarth, who, being sworn, says: That he wasa resident of the city of 
he during the year 1881, up to the 30th Septem- 

ber; that deponent held the office of notary public during said time, and was a 
. M. Mackey, esq., a8 
stenographer and notary public in the contest between E. W. M. Mackey and M 
P. O'Connor for a seat in the Forty-seventh Congress of the United States, and that 


| deponent acted as aera and sometimes notary public, in Orangeburgh 


County, in behalf of the Hon. M. P. O'Connor; that deponent took the testimony 
on the part of E. W. M. Mackey, esq., in the counties of Charleston, Orangeburgb, 
and Clarendon, with the exception of one or two depositions ; that all of the testi 
mony so taken by depouent as stenographer was transcribed from his stenographic 
notes in deponent’s own handwriting, and testimony taken on behalf of E. W. M 
Mackey, esq., was turned over to him in deponent’s own bandwriting, and such 
taken on dehalf of the Hon. M. P. O’Connor was turned over in deponent’'s own 
handwriting to Robert Chisolm, jr., esq. 5 
This ended his (deponent’s) connection with said testimony, except that after 
ward at various times he (deponent) signed certificates which were tendered to 


| deponent by E. W. M. Mackey, esq., and also pats at the foot of depositions; 


i 


these deponent signed without comparison with his said stenographic notes, tak- 
ing it for granted that said testimony was the same as furnished by deponent to 
said E. W. M. Mackey, esq.; that the said certificates were often presented to 
deponent for signature by said E. W. M. Mackey, esq., when deponent was other- 
wise employed, and that deponent did not have his stenographic notes at hand 
when he so certified said testimony; that deponent also certified the testimony 
taken on behalf of Hon. M. P. O'Connor in instances where deponent acted as = 
tary public; that deponent did not forward any of said testimony to the ¢ lerk 0 
the House of Representatives, but turned same over to the respective parties 
named above; and deponent knows nothing of his personal knowledge concerning 


the forwarding of the same. i 
16 lorwarding oO 1€ same E. i. HOGART H 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of February, 1882. 


[SEAL.] WM. M. MILLER, : 
Notary Public, Richmond Oounty, Georges 
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AFFIDAVIT OF C. SMITH. 
sraTe OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston County : 


Before me personally came C. Smith, in response to a summons to testify as to 
ertain matters in a contest entitled E. W. M. Mackey vs. M. P. O'Connor, and 
who, being duly sworn, says: ‘‘I was employed by E. Ww. M. Mackey to write out 
the testimony taken in his behalf in the contest between himself and Mr. O'Con- 
or for a seat in the Forty-seventh Congress ; this writing was done at the house 
if Colonel Mackey, and at the United States court-house, and at my room. The 
pody of testimony was in the handwriting of E. H. Hogarth, stenographer and 
jotary public, and there were interlineations, erasures, and portions of the original 
sheets were cut out and other sheets substituted, and sometimes left out entirely ; 
that sometimes nearly a whole page was struck out by arene line across it; 
that the interlineations were in the handwriting of E. W. M. Mackey ; that the 
copy made by me omitted the erasures and inserted the interlineations ; that 
soruetimes whole pages of this testimony in the handwriting of Colonel E. W. M. 
Mackey would be inserted, and of which there was no original in the handwritin 
of Mr. Hogarth, the notary public, that I saw; that sometimes when I return 
ihe originals and my copy of the same, Colonel Mackey destroyed the originals by 
placing them in a stove, or destroying them by tearing them up; that in some in- 
stances the copy made by me was returned interlined, and I made fresh copy with 
such corrections ; the interlineations last mentioned were also in the handwriting of 
Colonel E. W. M. Mackey; that the notary public, Mr. Hogarth, placed his seal 
ind signature to the testimony as it was handed to him without making any com- 
parison with the originals, as In many instances, as before stated, the originals had 
been destroyed, and also without making any comparison with his short-hand notes; 
that is, in every case in which I was present, my impression is that I saw him sign 
nearly all of the testimony, certainly more than half of it; that in the case of V f 
\, Zimmerman the testimony as copied by this deponent was submitted to him 
for his signature, that he declined to sign the same until certain corrections were 
made init, that the testimony as submitted was not correct, and that unless the 
corrections were made he would not "e the same; that this testimony of Zimmer 
man's I returned to Mr. Mackey and I never recopied it; and it was not signed by 
Mr. Zimmerman when I returned it to Mr. Mackey; that in the case of Major 

\. Haguenin the testimony as copied by me was handed to him; he glanced over 
it and said, ‘‘1 suppose itis allright,” and signed it; that [ may have submitted 
other testimony but cannot now recall the other cases where I submitted them for 
sicnatures; that Mr. Hogarth in certifying these papers would certify a number 
of them at one time and without comparison as aforesaid ; that 1 took a number of 
packages of the testimony to the express oflice and shipped them in the name of 
Mr. Hogarth to the Clerk of the House of Representatives ; that the statements 
herein apply only to the testimony taken in Mr. Mackey’s behalf. I know noth- 
ing about the testimony taken for Mr. O'Connor; that from the early Comp of Janu- 
ary, 1881, and off and on during the summer months, and nearly up to the time that 
the last package of Mr. Mackey’s testimony was sent off, I was copying. That 
the packages hereinbefore mentioned as shipped by me were given tome by E. W. 
M. Mackey, and I handed to him the receipt for the same, the said receipt being 
in the nae of E. H. Hogarth. 


C. SMITH. 

Sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 1882. 

[SEAL.]} H. L. P. BOLGER, Notary Public. 

And my own statement and that of Mr, Earle show (and his state- 
ment is under oath) that on the 2ist of February, when my commu- 
nication was filed with the committee, we had proceeded with as much 
expedition as possible, with the view of getting it to the committee 
atan early period, and that there was nothing in this matter in- 
tended as a dilatory proceeding. 

[ask the Clerk to read two portions of the communication which 
I sent tothe committee and which will show the request I made of 
them on the 2ist of February. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

These matters have come to my knowledge very recently, and the affidavits ac- 
ompanying this communication will show that the charges I make are not with- 
out foundation; and an inspection of the manuscript testimony on file will cor- 
rovorate the aftidavits, while additional testimony can be obtained, as Iam informed 


aud believe, equally damaging to the character of the contestant and his testimony, 
shonld time be allowed for the purpose. 
* * 


* * * * * 


And I therefore request this committee to make due investigation of these mat- 
ters, and to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the witnesses 
whose depositions accompany this communication, together with such other wit- 
nesses as may be named by the said contestant and myself, respectively, to testify 
touching the truth of the charges aforesaid, in case the contestant deny the said 

harges, or to take such other means as may be just, fair, and lawful te ascertain 

the same; and that the testimony on file in the said case of E. W. M. Mackey 
against M. P. O'Connor be stricken out, and declared to be fictitious, unreliable, 
and void. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, a good deal has been said in 
this debate about Mr. Hogarth not having been summoned here with 
his stenographic notes as the original testimony ; and it has been 
said by at least two of those who have spoken on the other side of 
tis case that such was not my demand. There it is, Mr. Speaker, 
“to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the wit- 
nesses whose depositions accompany this communication.” Who 
were these witnesses that I asked to be summoned? Hogarth, the 
stenographer, was one of the witnesses, and C. Smith was another. 
lasked that they be summoned, and I asked that the matter be in- 
vestigated. Now, how much delay would it have caused to have 
granted that simple request? 

Butthat is not all. There was filed also at the same time by my 

ounsel a separate motion on a point of law to suppress the affidavit. 


All lawyers in this House on both sides will appreciate that this is | 


‘uatter for fair argument, at the least. I will say that my coun- 
*l, who has been justly credited with great acumen in election 
‘ases, Said that the position was invincible. The point made was 
‘hat the notary had not certified, as the law requires, that the depo- 
“Uons were written out in his presence. The authorities which he 
‘ted were principally authorities from the Supreme and circuit 
“ourts of the United States. That motion was filed at the same time. | 








A meeting of the sub-committee was called—I have it from the 
records—for the 26th day of February to consider my request and to 


Hear this legal motion. On the 23d of February—I have the letter 
“te—I was notified that that meeting was postponed by order of | 


the chairman of the sub-committee until the Ist day of March, when 
the sub-committee met. 

Now, what did that sub-committee have before them that day? 
They had a motion to suppress the depositions on a legal ground, 
and they had before them my request that they should investigate 
this matter and summon witnesses in regard toit. I had stated in 
my communication that by inspection this testimony would furnish 
sufficient grounds to lead them to inquire further. 

I said to the sub-committee that day that I could not ask them to 
pass on so grave a charge on the ex parte affidavits of Hogarth and 
Smith; that I had put in those ex parte affidavits to show that I had 
foundation for making the charge; but that the contestant in this 
case was entitled to cross-examine the witnesses, that it would be 
but fair to him to give him that opportunity; and I said also that 
it would not be fair to me unless Thad the privilege of cross-ex- 
amining such witnesses as the contestant might produce in defense 
against this charge. 

Apart from those principles of law which lawyers will appreciate, 
I had for that assertion direct authority from a precedent of this 
House, a report made by the Committee on Elections of this House 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. I ask him to read the portion i 
have marked on page 2 of that report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

As no authority in either case was given to the committee to take testimony, the 
sole authority of the committee rests on these references, on the rules of the House, 
and on the laws of the United States. There is no law, and no practice of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, as we understand it, authorizing the use by the committee of 


ex parte affidavits to determine questions of facts in deciding the merits of an vlec- 
tion case. 


The power of the House to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its members is ample, and it can proceed in itsown way; a committee of the 
House has such power as is given it. 

The importance of election cases demands that the testimony should be taken on 
notice to all persons interested, with the right on their part to cross-examine wit- 


nesses and to exhibit testimony in reply, so far as their rights may be affected by 
the inquiry. 
This may be done under or after the analogy of the statute relating to contested 


elections, or by summoning witnesses before the committee, or in any other man- 
ner the House may direct. 


None of the certificates or affidavits found in the papers in a judicial court 
would prove themselves or be judicially recognized, except the certificates of the 
sitting members. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I now ask the Clerk to read from page 3 of that 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In determining what should be done with the petitions, the undersigned were 
of the opinion that the affidavits and certificates accompanying the petitions 
should be regarded as offers of proof; that is, statements by the petitioners of the 
facts which they propose to prove, and that the committee should consider whether, 
_- i statements of facts were taken to be true, the petitions could be main- 

ined. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I now ask the Clerk to turn to page 18 of the re- 
port and read the names of the members of the committee signing 
that report, and I ask the attention of the House to the distinguished 
signatures annexed to that report. 

‘he Clerk read as follows: 

W. A. Field, J. WARREN Kerrer, W. H. Cavkins, Joun H. Camp, J. B. Weaver, 
E. Overton, jr. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I have made these citations from the prevailing 
report of the Committee on Elections on the Iowa contested-election 
cases. That is good law. I would have no right to demand of the 
Committee on Elections that they should condemn that testimony on 
ex parte affidavits. Those affidavits were only offers to prove the 
charge I had made. I asked for an inspection of the testimony and 
for the summoning of witnesses. That was denied. 

What was done by the committee? I had the testimony before me 
on the table and I told the committee that I wished to show them some 
alterations, so that they might judge themselves then and there about 
it. They cleared the room, and passed a resolution that all affidavits on 
my part should be filed that day; that the contestant should have 
two days longer, and that on the next Monday there should be argu- 
ment on the two motions, each side to be limited to one-half hour. 
That is all the opportunity that was ever offered tome to put in proof 
to sustain this charge. 

I devoted the rest of the day to calling attention by my own afti- 
davit tosome alterations. I would say that they were not the alter- 
ations upon which the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RANNEY] commented, and whose comments seemed to create 
some pleasantry on that side of the House. They were material 
alterations to which I invoked their attention. One of the gentle- 
men has said that those alterations did not affect the polls referred 
to by fourteen affidavits. Allow me to say that one of them was in 
relation to one of those very polls. The gentleman has not carefully 
inspected the record. Had he done so, he would not have stated in 
his argument that every one of the fourteen depositions affecting 
those precincts is unchallenged. 

But I must pass on. As to the affidavit filed on that day I added 
by affidavit what I had already stated before the sub-committee, 
that the only testimony I could procure to sustain my charge was 
the testimony of friends of the contestant himself; that I could not 
get their testimony without the power of the House, which I asked 
the committee to invoke. In my aftfidavitfiled that day I made that 
statement under oath. The next morning before the contestant’s 
time for filing affidavits had expired, and before any of his affidavits 
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had been put on file, I received an affidavit stating inso many words | parte. A young man not a lawyer, not one of the attorneys of Mr 
that the party making the affidavit had seen Mr. Mackey scratching | O’Connor, without any bad intention, but still in contact with the 
out the testimony, and Mr. C. Smith writing it over; that he had | superior experience of the contestant, who is an able lawyer ang 
seen Mr. C. Smith hand to Mr. Mackey written sheets which he be- | has had much practice in cases of this kind—I say, if this testimon 
lieved were the original testimony, and that Mr. Mackey tore them | was to be used in my case it was an injustice to me that it shonld 
up and placed the piecesin a stove. He named three persons whom | be corrected ex parte. 
he swore he had seen reading the original sheets for C. Smith to And I will say to the distinguished lawyer from Massachusetts 
copy from their reading. This affidavit was received the next morn- | [Mr. RANNEY,] who talks about his familiarity with stenographic 
ing. | testimony, that he would not in any case undertake ex parte to cor- 
Mr. RANNEY. Did you not know that the party making that | rect testimony. 
affidavit could neither read nor write ? Mr. Speaker, how much of my time have I remaining ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. I did not know him at all; but I did know (andI} TheSPEAKER. Twenty-three minutes. 
now challenge any man to prove the contrary) that that affidavit | Mr. DIBBLE. Something has been said, Mr. Speaker, about elec. 
was properly taken ; the notary was the peer of any one on this floor | tions in South Carolina. Great exhibition has been made of some 


in reputation for official integrity, and his signature is genuine. tickets by the member from Pennsylvania on the other side, a mem. 
Mr. RANNEY. But if the witness could not read and write, he | ber of the Elections Committee—some of the tickets of Charleston 
could not tell what the paper which was destroyed was. and perhaps of Clarendon County, which he calls tissue ballots, | 
Mr. DIBBLE. There is no proof that he could not read or write. | I will also show to the House the tickets which were used in that 


There is, of course, the allegation of the contestant to that effect | election in my own county by both sides, by Democrats and Repub- 
as to the affiant’s signature, which I challenged him on the spot to | licans. And now I will send to the Clerk’s desk a certain ticket to 
put in the form of an affidavit; and if he has ever done so I have | be read, and ask the House to look at it and they will see the gen- 








not seen it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] uine tissue ballot. 
Mr. RANNEY. There were filed with the committee three affi- | The Clerk read as follows: 

davits—by the clerk of the court and others—saying that the wit- | 

ness could neither read nor write. UNION REPUBLICAN TICKET! 
Mr. DIBBLE, Not so, Mr. Speaker; that affidavit signed by a 

reputable notary was refused on the ground that it was too late. I ' apres 

had had my “ day in court ”—from ieaive o’clock until the expira- For 46th Congress—2d District. 

tion ofthesame day! This affidavit coming the next morning, served EpmMUND W M Mackey 

on the contestant at the suggestion of the chairman of the sub-com- For Senator. 

mittee and filed with the committee on the same morning—served James B CAMPBELL 


on the contestant a day before his time was out—was excluded be- 


cause it was too late. This is all the opportunity that the commit- For House of Representatives. 


tee ever gave to me to sustain this charge. Andrew Simonds C G Memminger 
On the Ist of March the sub-committee met and allowed half an Francis S Holmes Edward McCrady Ji 
hour to aside. General Paine, after having occupied most of his John H Thiele Stephen H Hare 


time in an able legal argument, citing authorities for the legal points, 


was proceeding to discuss the other questions, when, having been William J Brodie James A Williams 
granted the grace of five minutes, he was rapped down at the ex- Joseph J Lesesne James Hutchinson 
piration of thirty-five minutes and given leave to peg a I — to Nathaniel Morant Frank Ladson 
the committee that I had somewhat to say in regard to the facts con- ead ‘ : : 
nected with this charge of forgery. Did they give metime? They William G Pinckney Renty K Washington 
said my time was exhausted. I then said to them that I would like Andrew Singleton Warren N Bunch 
to print. They gave me leave to print. That is what they call James Singleton 
investigation of this case! a ; For County Commissioners. 

Now, as to the other side. The contestant filed on Friday evening Senta William H Th 
a number of affidavits, some eighty or more; and they were sent to —— met mata | a ompson 
the Printer. Wesaw them Saturday evening. On Monday morning Richard Bryan 
we had to argue the question. There was aay time to read those For School Commissioner. 
affidavits. There was no chance for rebuttal or cross-examination ; : : 
and on one of the affidavits filed that day, the affidavit of the notary Michael M McLaughlin 
sustaining the accuracy of fourteen depositions, gentlemen of this For Judge of Probate. 
House are told the whole case is to hang. I say, first, this is not Charles W Buttz 


what the committee say in their report. I will read the resolution 
of the committee. After such opportunity for investigation as I | Mr. DIBBLE. I commend to the members of the House on the 
have explained, the committee, ignoring entirely the request to | other side that genuine specimen of the original tissue ballot, and I 
summon witnesses, adopted by a vote of 3 to 2 this resolution: would like them to compare it with the tickets exhibited by the 
Resolved, That the motion of Mr. Dibble to strike from the record all deposi- | member from Pennsylvania. I think they will find it is thinner and 
tions heretofore taken in the case of Mackey vs. Dibble be overruled and that Mr. smaller. 
Dibble be forthwith required to file his brief on the facts of the case, and that Mr. SPRINGER. Where does it come from? c 
Monday next, the 20th instant, be fixed for final argument. Mr. CAMP. I would like to compare it with one voted two years 
With this record before them, on which the charge of fraud is | before, when O’Connor was returned. 
made, the committee, on such investigation as I have explained,| Mr. DIBBLE. Now, something as to the duty of county canvassers 
adopted this resolution, and when they now come to this House and | jn SouthCarolina. It has been proclaimed on ‘the floor of this House 
say that they discard all but fourteen of the depositions in this vol- | that canvassers in South Carolina are merely ministerial officers, and 
ume I say that they have put me to trial on the whole as tomy | a great deal has been said, because they refused to count certain 
right to the seat. boxes, that it was in manifest violation of the law. I will read an 
But, Mr. Speaker, my time is rapidly passing; and I must devote | extract from the opinion of the supreme court of South Carolina in 
a little to the legal propositions involved here. I suppose that no | the case of the State ez rel. Walker, in which Mr. Justice Willard, an 
lawyer on the other side will gainsay the proposition that if a claim- | eminent lawyer and a Republican judge, one whose ability is unques- 
ant to a seat came here with ex parte affidavits to sustain his claim | tioned and unchallenged, where he uses the following language in 
the committee would reject such evidence as not taken under the | relation to county canvassers in South Carolina: 
statute. ok . : 
Now it is admitted that the written, evidence here is not the evi- ane ae dme Dose ste Sue hates intunsted wish, ie paves fe meen 
dence which the notary transcribed from his stenographic notes in | tribunal, the other as a revisory body. The board of county canvassers is the 
the first instance. Neither is it the stenographic notes themselves. | primary body, and the board of State canvassers is the revisory body. To say the 
But it is said this affidavit of the notary taken er parte makes that —— fails ame — ae is made by spo Of Biate canvaseer 
good testimony. That is, that an ez parte affidavit can make testi- | * © natisteditmasanetincs Vanna iat id tats 
mony out of that which in the original case would not be testimony, | e 
and which, under the distinguished authority I have cited, is ex- | ed to in the argument of counsel on the other side of this House 
pressly repudiated as testimony. | states that down to 1868 the law in force undoubtedly gave the board 
The alterations of this testimony, Mr. Speaker, were made princi- | of managers quasi-judicial powers to hear and determine the validity 
pally after the death of Mr. O’Connor, and the alterations in his tes- | of the election. And the opinion of the supreme court in this very 
timony were made after my election and without notice to me. | case affirms that power in the county canvassers. 
Now, I pay a fitting tribute to Mr. Charles O’Connor when I say At the time of the election, November, 1880, all the judicial author'- 











And the same opinion of the supreme court which has been allud- 


that his intentions are not to be questioned; but I say that if I was | tiesin South Carolina, both Republican and Democratic, had affirmed, 
to be affected by this testimony (and that is the position taken by | without variation, the power of boards of county canvassers to hear 
the committee) after my election not one particle of correction ought | and determine judicially the facts of the election at every poll in the 
to have been made in that testimony without notice to me. Mr. | county. The ticket of South Carolina at that election was a general 
©’Connor did not represent me. The proceeding was entirely ex | ticket. Every office from Presidential elector down to the lowest 

















oftice in the county was on one general ticket; and as to that ticket, 
in November, 1880, names for all State and county offices were upon it. 

The county board had certainly, as to all State and county offi- 
cers, the right judicially to determine the question whether a box 
ought or ought not to be counted, and when they exercised that 
judgment they exercised it in compliance with the terms of the law 
‘is it had been declared by the highest tribunals in the State; and 
I say here, Mr. Speaker, that so far as it was within therange of my 
knowledge, so far as that portion of the field of the election is con- 
cerned, of Which I know as county chairman of the county of Orange- 
hureh, the circumstances connected with the polls which were thrown 
out would render it a disgrace for them to be counted in any of the 
States of this Union from Maine to the Pacific coast. I say to you, 
vontlemen from New England, that such a poll would have been 
thrown out in any part of New England. I will printin connection 
with my remarks a portion of the testimony in support of this state- 
ment, as I have not time now to read it: 


eytracts from illegal instructions issued to deputy United States marshals 
unlawfully appointed at country precincts. 
Instructions to United States deputy marshals; their duties in connection with 
the Congressional and Presidential election on 2d November, 1880. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL’s OFFICE, 
District OF SoutH CAROLINA, November 1, 1880. 
lo ——, €S{., 


Deputy United States Marshal : 


sin: You will report at 5.30 a.m. on the morning of the election to the deputy 
yarshal who may be designated chief deputy at your voting precinct. You will 
remain subject to his orders during the election, and until all the votes regularly 
east are counted and necessary returns are made up and signed by the managers | 
of the election and copied by the supervisors. The said chief deputy is authorized | 
to suspend you from office for any official or personal misconduct. 

Every deputy marshal and special deputy marshal will be provided with a badge | 

nd commission, signed by the United States marshal. 

rhe laws of the United States (sec, 5522, U.S. Rev. Stat.) authorize you to have | 
free access to and from the room in which the election is held and the ballot-box 
« situated, and authorize you to remain sufficiently near the box to observe the 
waer in Which the election is conducted and how the votes are counted. 

You are authorized (sec, 2022, U. S. Rev. Stat.) to arrest without a warrant any | 
officer, manager, or person who may, in your presence, or the presence of the 
supervisor, commit, or offer to commit, any of the following offenses : 

(he refusal of any officer or manager of election on any pretext to receive 
and count the vote of any qualified voter of the county and State who is willing 
to take the prescribed oath. 








* x * | 


rhe reception by any officer or manager of election of the vote of any per- 
son not entited to vote, or who has already voted, after proper challenge of the 
said vote. (Printed record, page 663.) 


Opinion of Hon, George $8. Bryan, United States district judge, 
lelivered at United States court-house, at Charleston, South Caro- 
na, November 1, 1880: 


lhere is one point so definitely made that I feel at liberty to declare myself 
ipon it. Itis my judgment that the marshal has no right or authority to appoint 
special deputy marshals outside of cities with 20,000 inhabitants and upward, and 
it he has no right in a different form and method to appoint general deputies for 
special purpose. The law denies that power to him expressly. ‘The function 
{ the supervisor in the country is simply that of a witness. All those things 
ich are proper to the discharge of that function he has a right to do. He has | 
right to see the vote and canvass the vote. He has the right to do all those | 
lings which would make him a proper and eflicient witness for the candidates for | 
ongress, Who rely upon him to protect their rights and to see that they have an | 
equalchance. This is the duty of the county supervisor. That, and no more. 
Decision of United States cireuit court in case of United States vs. Gitma, 
Hughes, C. C. Rep., page 552. 
lhe following is, therefore, the ruling of the court: 

Unless it is shown that a disturbance of the peace has actually occurred, or 
olence is committed, or that one or the other is threatened, or that actual fraud 
s attempted, or that the supervisor is in actual need of protection in the room of | 
« judges of election, the deputy marshals of election have no right to be in the | 
said room against the orders of the judges of election during the progress of the 
oting. But if there be actual disturbance of the peace or other actual violence 
committed or threatened, or if the supervisors be in actual need of protection, or | 
aud be attempted in the said room, then the deputy marshal may enter the room 
the purpose of discharging the duties imposed upon him by section 2022. 





o 


LEWISVILLE (OR SAINT MATTHEW'S) PRECINCT. 


Part of testimony of Captain F. M. Wannamaker, (printed record, 
pages 605 and 606;) 

Question. What was the conduct of the five United States deputy marshals on 
the day of election ? 

\uswer, They claimed, in the beginning, extraordinary powers; they asserted | 
their right of arresting the managers and superintending the election, and they | 
claimed tree egress and ingress into the house where the election was held; they 
produced instructions which purported to come from Wallace, which allowed them 

‘vest (he managers. Upon my remonstrating with them they agreed to re- 
iain outside; subsequently oneof them forced himself into the reom, and refused 

xe out even upon the demand of the United States supervisors ; he was under | 
the influence of liquor, and others of the five marshals were presumably under the | 
influence of liquor. On the persons of two of those marshals I saw weapons, so | 
as to be visible—pistols. 

_Q. Did any of these United States marshals say anything to you in relation to 
their being backed by force ? 

\. Yes, sir; one of the United States marshals, and another one of their parti- 
sais that was with him, said that each of these United States marshals was in | 
command of not less than one hundred armed men. 

®. Did you see around and about the poll anything corroborating that state- | 


nent 


\. The night preceding the election I arrived here on the eight o’clock train, | 
ind already parties of armed colored Republicans were arriving in the town to 
“ich an extent as to alarm the citizens. I was requested to stay here and organ- | 
ve sole party for the protection of the town. At the poll on the day of election, | 
, . quite a number of armed Republicans. I walked up to aman named Joseph 
‘hichell and showed bim how he was exposing his pistol, Another one I caught 
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hold and showed him how he was laying himself under the law. One told me he 
was doing nothing but what all were doing, that they all had arms. 

Q. How many do you estimate were here? 

A. During the day there was on an average about eight handred to a thousand ; 
during the evening they were re-enforced by every boy from twelve years and up 
ward ; they came here in parties and by concert; I estimate the body that was 
here during the evening at the poll was from twelve to fifteen handed. The 
crowd was much larger after the poll closed than during the day ; they were boys 
brought here organized ; they were brought here for the purpose. As to a num 
ber of arms being here there can be no doubt, because the firing was done imme 
diately after the poll closed ; from five hundred to a thousand discharges immedi 
ately after the close of the poll and immediately in the vicinity of the poll, and in 
going home (I live not more than a mile anda half from here) I passed not less 
than one hundred armed colored men between here and my home. Further than 
that, I know from my own personal observation and from information that a very 
large amount of ammunition was bought by colored Republicans before the clec- 
tion, and reports were made to me of the danger in consequence of it. I noticed 
the sales of a caliber of pistol shooting a number thirty-two cartridge were bought 
almost universally. 


. * * * * 


Q. Do you know, from your observation, instances of colored persons who 
desired to vote the Democratic ticket and were prevented by this system of open 
voting and intimidation ? 

A. I know from what they told me that they would vote the Democratic ticket 
if they would not be exposed. The system adopted they recognized was to bring 
them under the ban of their race, and they could not do so without being exposed ; 
in every instance when they told me so I advised them not to vote it if it cost that 
much ; I told two that myself. 

Q. Were any colored persons in the neighborhood who were known to have the 
intention of voting the Democratic ticket and were interfered with in any way! 

A. I know one man named Israel Jamison, who lived here; he gave me the in- 
formation personally of having been arrested before the election on account of his 
avowed intention of voting the Democratic ticket, and has since left the place on 


| account of the persecution he has suffered. I know on the day of election that a 


long line was formed of Republicans, from here to Dr. Fair's corner, and that any 


man that came along in the company of a white Democrat, or was known to be of 


Democratic proclivities, he was exposed to the jeers and scoffs of the crowd. 

Q. Did those deputy marshals take any part in distributing tickets ! 

A. I cannot say positively Isaw them giving outtickets; I did not observe that. 

Q. Did they do anything toward influencing voters ! 

A. Yes, sir; they were rallying the negroes ; they would catch hold of them and 
demand their tickets. 

Q. You say you saw them demand to see the tickets of the voters? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw them take the tickets out of the hands of voters. 

Q. All five ? 

A. I cannot say all; some of them did. 

Q. Which one ? 

A. Isaw Jack Philips do it, and Henry Johnson did it repeatedly. 

Q. Do younot know that the objectof the Republicans in voting an open ticket 
was that the managers might see that each Republican voted a single ticket! 

A. I think nothing of the kind was designed by it; on the contrary, I am fully 


| convinced that it was done to force the colored men who would have voted a secret 


Democratic ticket to votean open Republican ticket. 

Q. Did not the Republicans approach the poll with their tickets open, hold them 
up in their hands, and fold them after they were sworn ? 

A. Quite a number of them came up ; I don’t know whether they had them con 


| cealed ; they would call out, ‘‘ Hold up your ticket,” and he was made then to 


hold up his ticket. 

Q. In all cases they held up their tickets before being sworn, and folded them 
after being sworn? 

A. I cannot say in all cases. 

. I mean in all cases you saw. 

A. I did not observe them particularly ; I knew what their plan was; I heard 
some of the leaders say that some of the damned rascals—they would take note of 
them that voted the Democratic ticket. 

Q. What marshal was it that told you that each marshal was in command of an 
armed body of not less than one hundred men ¢ 

A. Curley Major told me, in the presence of Jack Philips; he made the state 
ment in his presence. 


Part of the testimony of John M. Payne, (printed record, pages 613, 
614:) 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. In this county. 

Q. Near this place ? 

A. Yes, sir; within three miles. 

Q. Is this your polling precinct ? 

A. This is. 

. Were you present at this poll at the last general election ! 

A. I was here about one hour and a half in the morning. 

Q. State what was the condition of the = when you were there. 


A. I heard the poll was going to be taken possession of, and when I got here 


there was a mass of colored Republicans blocked up here, so that it was impos 
sible for a man to get in; I staid here one hour and a half, and l went away myself 


and Dr. Shiver, he said he could not get to the poll, and he was not going to make 
| trouble over it. 


Q. You are positive when the Republican voters voted that by apparent concert 
they would takes possession and block the avenue to the poll?! 
A. I believe that from what I heard. 
Q. And from what you saw ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you vote at all? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Was the obstructions created by the block the only reason you did not vote 
A. I heard others say that they were going to carry the poll if they had to fight 
Q. Will you state the threats and what they were that you heard? 
A. ITheard them say they were instructed by Mr. Mackey and Bolivar that it 


| they lost this election they would be sold into slavery; I heard this a number of 


times ; I could not tell how many; that they had guns, and they had more guns 
coming, through the marshals here in Lewisville, and they were determined to 
carry that election if they had to kill every man, woman, and child in South Caro 
lina. 

Q. You left, then, in consequence of your fear of a riot? 

A. Yes, sir; I believed they were going to have it, too, but they got scared 
afterward ; they had their preparation made, but they changed their intention 

Q. What time you left the poll? 

A. It was early, perhaps about 8 o'clock, and staid one and a half hours. I 
home before 12 o'clock ; f walked moderately. 

Q. What was your connection with the last war? 

A. I was in the Federal Army from the beginning to the endoftbe war, (Ob 
jected to by counsel for contestant, on the ground of irrelevancy.) 
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Printed record, page 615, (same witness: ) | 

Question. Who did you say went away with you? | 

Answer. Dr. Shiver. Four men overtook me in the road and said they left 
on the same ground I did; they could not get in 

«). Were you present during the voting any time? 

A. About one and a half hours. 

Part of testimony of Captain Henry Davis, jr., (printed record, 
page 617 :) 

Question. Did yousee any persons present claimingto be United States deputy 
marshals? 

Auswer. Yes, sir. 

Q. low many! 

A. I think there were five 

@. Were they white or colored ? 

A. All colored. 

Q. Were they Republicans or Democrats ? 

\. I think they claimed to be Republicans; I took them to be such. 

(). State the conduct of those deputy marshals on that day ; anything that came 
under your observation. 

A. The United States marshals acted as if they had authority to control the elec- 
tion. and even when the voting was going on they took charge. (Objected to by 
counsel for contestant.) I will state during the day one of the marshals went into | 
the room occupied by the managers and supervisors without the consent of the 
mabagers and supervisors. 


Part of testimony of H. A. Rayson, (printed record, pages 620, 
G21:) 

Question. Did or not any of those parties claiming to be deputy United States 
marshals interfere with the managers of election ¢ 

Answer. One did; Henry Johnson. He forced his way into the room against 
the protest of the managers and supervisors. 

Q. State how it interfered with the managers. 

A. 1t interfered so much that the poll was closed for a half hour, or the voting | 
was stopped. This Henry Johnson Hanteged his papers to the managers and su- 
pervisors, which said that he was allowed the priviiege of staying there, and man- 
agers and supervisors read it and told him to leave the room, contending he had 
no right there. After some words passed, they got some instructions from the 
commissioner of election that he was not allowed in there; that he had no legal 
business in theye, and he was persuaded to leave by the supervisors of both parties 
und his friends outside. | 

Q. During the time he was in there the election was entirely suspended ? 

A. Yes, sir; for a half hour or more. 

Q. What occurred immediately after you completed the canvass, and when, as 
Mr. Clark said, you accompanied him home ? 

A. When the votes were canvassed and the returns putin the box, and the box 
sealed up, we were going out with the box, and in going out of the room Mr. Clark 
Mr. Davis, and myself, amid jeers and threats, and at times were very nearly run 
over by persons on horses, who wished to see the box in Orangeburgh or do us per 
sonal harm, I don't know which 

Q. By whom—you mean to say you were molested on the way ! 

A. Yes, sir; by colored Republicans. 

Q. What occurred at the end of the lane 

A. After we turned the corner, by Dr. Fair's store, Mr. Clark asked them what 
they intended to do. They said they wanted to see the box carried off that night. 
When we got opposite Mr. Clark’s store the crowd got demonstrative, and Mr. 
Clark told them if they wanted the box he would give it tothem. They said they 
were not after the box; they were after Mr. Clark, personally. We then crossed 
the railroad and deposited the box at Mr. Clark’s store. Immediately after the 
box was deposited firing was heard all over the town. 

Q. Do you know by whom those arms were discharged ? 

A. By colored persons who voted the Republican ticket. 

Q. How near to the polling precinet and how near the closing of the count ? 

A. Ten or tifteen minutes before the polls closed, and about one hundred and | 
fifty or two hundred yards from the room where the poll was held. 

q. Within the corporate limits ? 

A. Yes, sir; on the principal street in the town. 

Q. Have you ever heard any threats made in regard to this election by anybody | 
betore or since the election ¢ 

A. Not before. 

®. Did you hear any since or at any time? 

A. Yes, sir; Lheard one Sam Middleton state that if this poll had gone Demo- | 
cratic, and that if there had been one pistol fired, there would have been not one 
house left in town, and they were all prepared for any emergency. 

(). How soon after the election was that! 

A. One day after the election. 

. Did you observe whether or not the Republican voters left the precinct after 


, 





, 


volng 
A. They did not; that is, the majority remained. 
«). Give some estimate of the crowd that remained here and were present here | 
at the counting of the votes! 
A. I don't know how many were here when the counting of the votes was going 
on; at the close, when we came out, there were about eight hundred colored per- 
sons here; 1 saw no white persons except those that came out with us. | 


Part of testimony of W. C. Clark, (printed record, page 625 :) 
Question. Were there any persons present claiming to be deputy marshals ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

). Llow many ? 

A. Four or five, I think. 

Q. Did they assert any right of interference or control of the managers? (Ob 
jected to by counsel for contestant as leading.) 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Did they interfere with the managers? 

A. Yes, sir; they did. Henry Johnson came in; he forced his way into the 
house by climbing over the railing, and stopped the voting over one hour. We 
tried every way to get him out; he would not go out until some of his own party 
persuaded him out. 

2. Were both of the United States supervisors present ? 
A. Yes, sir; I think they were. 

). Did they or not object to his being in there, and told him to go out ? | 

A. Yes, sir; they did, or one of them did, after awhile, alter we read the law, 
and saw he did not have any right there. 

«). Did he go out right away on their request? | 

A. No, sir; he refused. | 


Printed record, page 670: 
Tue STaTe OF SourTH CAROLINA, County of Orangeburgh : 


Before me personally came Charles F. Zeigler, who, being sworn, made oath 
that he is a citizen of Saint Matthews, in said county, where the Lewisville poll | 
wus held at the election of November 2, 1880, and that during the night, after the | 
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count of the vote, a large mob of negroes passed by deponent’s house in the said 

town, yelling and firing off pistols, and that such yelling and firing of pistols wag 

general in different directions in the said town at that time, although it is cop. 


trary to the town ordinances to discharge any fire-arms in the streets of the said 


| town, and that the said pistols were loaded with balls as deponent knows from the 


fact that a number of the pistol-balls struck deponent’s house, where deponent 
and his family resides, and that the firing of pistols continued for at least twenty 
minutes, and deponent estimates that at least five hundred shots were fired in the 
streets of the said town, and on the roads leading out of said town, by negroes 
going from the polls at the time above mentioned. 

C. F. ZEIGLER. 


W. H. HINNON, Trial Justice. 


Sworn to before me this 8 November, 1880. 


Printed record, pages 670, 671: 

THE STaTeE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, County of Orangeburgh: 

Before me personally came Saxby Chaplain and made oath that he is a citizen 
of the town of Saint Matthews, in the said county, where the Lewisville poll was 
held at the election of November 2, 1880, and that on the day after the election 
deponent was told by Sam Middleton, a colored Republican of the said precinct, in 
answer toan inquiry by deponent as to the reason that the negroes went off ne 


| their weapons, that they (thenegroes) were prepared for us, (the white men,) ap 


that if there had been a pistol fired by any of the whites there would not have been 
a house left in Lewisville. 
8S. CHAPLIN, 


W. H. HINNON, Trial Justice. 
FOGLE’S PRECINCT. 
Part of testimony of W. L. Glaze, (printed record, pages 590, 591 :) 


Question. Go on and state what occurred there at that poll? 

Answer. About half past six Mr. Shiver came with the box—between six and 
half past six—and proceeded to open the poll, and there was some disturbance 
arose about that time, which delayed it. 

Q. What was the cause of that interference? 

A. The interference of some of the pretended deputy marshals. 

@. Do you know any of them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State who they were? 

A. There were three of them, Israel Brown—he seemed to be the leading spirit— 
Benjamin Esau, and another man named Caleb Barden. 


Sworn to before me this 8th November, 1880. 


Q. Did they all claim to be United States deputy marshals? 

A. They did. and wore badges. 

(). What was the manner of their interference ? 

A. They wanted to come inside with the managers, and the managers told them 


they would not allow it. I think Mr. Mack, and perhaps Mr. Shiver, told them 
they had no right to come iu, and they would leave the ballot-box, and would not 
conduct the election if they were interfered with as they intended to do. 

Q. And this delayed the opening of the poll? 

A. They went off, aud the poll was opened, they left the ballot-box about two 
minutes. Iam certain it delayed the opening of the poll, and when Brown insisted 


| upon coming in some parties had voted, but I am not certain about that. Brown 


and his crowd came out of the room where the managers were holding the poll, J 
was well acquainted with him and advised him that he had no right to be in there 
he said he had his instructions, and he did not intend to come out until the votes 
were counted, and that he was going in by all means. 
. By this interference was the voting impeded ? 

A. It was, 

Q. How long did this interruption last ? 

A. It did not last very long; as soon as they left the house they proceeded with 
the election; I don’t know how long; I suppose a half hour, perhaps longer. 

Q. Are you well acquainted in that section ? 

A. Lam pretty well. I lived there two years. I taught school there. 

Q. Know the voters in that section ? 

A. A great many of them. 1 know all the whites and a great many colored 

Q. Did any white voters leave the poll in consequence of these interruptions / 

A. They did. 

Q. And did not vote? 

A. They did not vote. I think there were not more than ten or twelve whites 
who remained there, perhaps fifteen. 


Part of testimony of J. W. Mack, (printed record, page 570 :) 

Question. Were you one of the managers at Fogle’s precinct ? 

Answer. I was. 

Q. At the last general election—2d November, 18801 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there or not any interference by the so-called Republican marshals on 
that day? 

A. There was. 

2 the election interrupted or not on that occasion by this interference?! 

A. It was. 

Q. What caused this interruption ? 

A. It arose from the interference of the so-called deputy marshals, or some sort 
of marshals; they claimed to be marshals. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They wanted to take the room from the managers; they tried to do it; in 
fact they wanted to be with us, and I would not submit to it. 

@. Did it interrupt the opening of the poll? 

A. It did. 

Q. How long were you delayed? 

A. I don’t know, I did not have any time-piece ; I suppose a half hour. 

Q. By their interference? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ro youinterrupted so much as to have to leave the box at any time! 

A. was. 

Q. Do you know, of your knowledge, that any Democratic voter that came to 
that poll had to leave or did leave without voting? 

A. Yes, sir; there were several; I don’t know that I could particularly call 
their names, but I know several left—a good many. 

Q. At the close of the election was there any further interference? 
A. Yes, sir; there was. 
Q. What did that interference consist of? 

A. They appeared as if they wanted to count the votes or have a hand iu it; I 
left the box once on that account myself. 

Q. Who was this party who interfered with the counting of the votes? 

A. Benjamin Esaw was one and Israel Brown was another; I think the other 
man’s name was Barden. 

Q. How many men did you see the deputy marshals make show their tickets! 

A. Every one, I think. 

Q. Are you sure this was a deputy marshal ? 

A. I think he had a hand in it. 

2. Which one had a hand in it? 

. He made them show their ticket before voting. 





a 








How do you know he had hie instructions to make people show their tickets? 
¢ He showed it by his actions. ; . 
©. You judged he was so instructed because of his actions f 
i. It appeared so to me. ; : ‘4 
Q. You tia not see his instructions, or he did not tell you what his instructions 
? 


war It was not my business to ask him about that. 


0. Did you leave the box any time during the day because of the interference of 


the deputy marshals ? 
4. Yes, sir. 
Q. What time in the day? 
\. [don't know; I did not have any watch. 
Q. From the time the voting began until the poll closed did you have to leave 
the box because of the interference of the deputy marshals ? 
~ A. [think I did. 
Q. In what way did they interfere ? 
\. By making confusion. 
0. What was the confusion? 
They interfered where they had no right to. 
©. Will you please state how they interfered where they had no right? 
A. 1 did not think they had the right to stop the men and make them show their 
tickets, and talk so much. 
(). How many deputy marshals were there ? 


A. Three. 
* 


> 


+ * * . * 


Q. At the close of the poll when the votes were counted, did you and the other 
managers make out a protest and put it in the ballot-box } 

A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. Are you absolutely certain of that 1 

A. Yes, sir; we sent our protest. 

Q. To whom did you send your protest ' 

A. We put it in the box with the tickets. 

Q. Who was it addressed to ? 

A. It was addressed to the commissioners of election. 


Part of testimony of James H. Shirer, (printed record, page 579 :) 


Question. Did the marshals in any way participate in the counting of the votes? 
(Answer. Leould not say that they did, Only one had the handling of the votes. 
Q. You say one had the handling of the votes! 

A. I did. 

Q. How many did he handle? 

4. I did not count them. 

Q. Did he handle them against the wishes of the managers? 

\. He did. The managers did not submit to it peaceably. 

(). Will you please state what he did in regard to the handling of the votes ? 
\. He put his hand in the box among the votes. 


Part of testimony of T, N. Slawson, (printed record, page 583 :) 

Question. This man Green, was he a white man ? 

Answer. He was a colored Republican. 

(). Who called him in there # 

\. Israel Brown. 

(). You say the paper he read was the instructions from Wallace to the deputy 
marshals ? 

\, Yes, sir. 

(). And it contained a clause that they had the power to arrest the managers ? 
\. Yes, sir; to arrest the managers. 

(). At the close of the poll, were there many Democrats there? 
\. [don’t think there were over a dozen. I think there were 250 or 300 Repub- 
ins, and they were all well armed. 

(). Do you know of any of them discharging their arms shortly after ? 

\. Yes, sir; as soon as I got out of the house. I told Brown, who was a prom- 
nent man among them, that I wanted them to behave and go home quiet; he had 
said that day that he expected a row, and they were going to be prepared for it. 

. 7 7 * 7” 


Q. The firing was done by whom ? 

\, By the Republicans. 

(). As they left the poll, going off? 

\. Yes, sir; going off. 

Q. You a the United States deputy marshals assumed authority to arrest the 
managers 

A. They claimed that right if we did not do what they wanted us to do. 

Q. When did they first make that claim ? 4 

\. After they came in the room. We had no objection to their coming in the 
room. It was on account of the noise. It was so much that we could not count 
the votes properly. After talking with them some time, I suppose one hour, they 
retused to go out; then this man Green was called in, and he read this paper from 
Wallace, that they could arrest us if we did not do what they said. told them 


| heard what the judge had to say on that question, and I did not pay any atten- 
tion to Mr. Wallace. 


Part of testimony of J. E. Jones, (printed record, page 587 :) 


‘Question. Were there any persons that came there to vote and went away, and 
(id not vote at that poll ? 

Answer. Some Democrats went off. 

Q. Do you know them? 

A. Yes, sir; Rev. W.J. H. Worth was one, Johnnie Weeks, J. C. Stouten- 
meyer, and J. C. Keller; those to my knowledge; I don’t recollect any more right 

{. Did you hear any firing of guns there at all? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. A large number? 

A. Between fifty and one hundred, may be over, pistols and guns. 

9 r bat time were they fired ? 
wa suppose about @ quarter of an hour after they got through counting the 
\). Abont the time the votes were counted, and at the end of the count, were 


there many Democrats there, or only a few ? 
A. Very few. 


Y. A large number of Republican voters ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


FORT MOTTE PRECINCT, 


Part of testimony of James A. Peterkin, (printed record, page 599:) 


. Question, Were you present at the general election on the 2d of November last, 
at Fort Motte polling precinct ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


y ae any persons there claiming to be United States deputy marshals ? 
Q. Who were they? 


¢ 7 oloved man by the name of Joe Young. 


4 know his politics; whether he is a Democrat or Republican ? 
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A. He claimed to be a Republican. 

Q. What did he do at the poll—what position did he take? 

A. He stood outside the door, and as the Republican voters came up, he caused 
them to open their votes, that is, the ballots, and show them to him before they 
put them in the box. 

Q. Did he do that to the white voters or colored voters ? 

A. Colored voters only. 

Q. Did he require all colored men that came to vote to show their tickets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a large crowd of colored men about him at the poll ? 

A. They staid right around the poll; the entrance was entirely surrounded by 
colored men. 

0. ory any of them take any part in compelling colored voters to vote open 
tickets 

A. Yes, sir; a good many of them there had an interest in that; an old man 
named Sam. Duncan, Dick Duncan's father, and several others; I did not know 
all of them. 

A oe they make any exclamations when the voters came up with their ballots 
c1oset 

A. They told them to open them, and turn them around to this marshal so he 
could see them. 

Q. These negroes would tell them ? 

A. Yes, sir; when one came up with his vote closed. 

Q. What position did you occupy at the poll that day 1 

A. I was a manager. 

9. Did you do or say anything to Young in relation to this conduct of his? 

. I told him it was illegal. 

Q. What did he say about it? 

A. He said it was the instructions from Mr. Mackey, and that he had to carry 
them out; I told him the box would be thrown out on account of it. 

Q. What did he then say to you? 

A. That Mr. Mackey would have to be responsible for it, not him. 

Q. a he express any opinion as to the legality or illegality of that mode of 
voting 
A. When I told him, he said he thought it was illegal and ought not to have been 
done. 

@. Did he continue to do it nevertheless t 

A. Yes, sir; he said it was his instructions and he had to go by it. 

. * * 7 


Recross-examination by E. W. M. Mackey, contestant: 

Q. You say you know some colored men who wanted to vote the Democratic 
ticket, but were prevented from doing so because of the feeling you describe ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know more than one instance of that kind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give the names of any colored men who wanted to vote the Dem 
ocratic ticket and were prevented from doing so on account of this feeling? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give their names? 

A. If it was actually necessary I would possibly do it, but I don't want to doit. 

Q. In my opinion it is absolutely necessary. 

A. Yes; and you would warn the negroes in my neighborhood, and they would 
run them off, and that is why 1 won't give it. 
” * * * * * o 

Q. not some colored men vote the Democratic ticket at your poll ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you heard of any of those who did vote it being interfered with by the 
other colored people ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what way? 

A. IL heard of one that was met on the road and whipped before he got home. 


Part of testimony of Thomas K. Legaré, (printed record, page 504 :) 

Question. Do you know the state of feeling among the colored people—whether 
it was such as would countenance voting the Democratic ticket if they knew it! 

Answer. The feeling against any colored Democrat was very bitter. There 
were quite a number of colored men that wished to vote the Demucratic ticket. 
It was thought this making them vote their ticket open was done to keep them 
from doing so. A few days before the election several colored men came to me 
and said they wished to vote the Democratic ticket but were afraid to do so, be 
cause it would be at the risk of all they were worth; that they would be ostra 
cised by their families, the church, and most every colored man, and would have 
no peace of their life. One went on to state that he intended to vote it anyhow ; 
but I advised them not to do so at such a risk as that. I told them they better not 
risk that. One of those same men voted the Republican ticket who told me afew 
days before he would vote the Democratic ticket. 

* * * 7 * . 

Q. You say it is a very unpopular thing for a colored man to vote the Demo 
cratic ticket ? 

A. Yes, sir; it is unpopular among the negroes. 

Q. Is it not equally as unpopular among the white people for a white man to 
vote the Republican ticket ? 

A. No, sir; aman could be respected who voted for the national Republican 
ticket, but not if he voted the State and county ticket. 

BOOKHARDT’S PRECINCT. 

Part of testimony of O. L. Strock, (printed record, pages 643, 644, 
645:) 

penton. Were there any deputy United States marshals there? 

Answer. There were four that claimed to be United States marshals; I think 
there were four. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. Samuel Lewis, William Green, Pell Pauling, Shadrick Jamison, sr. 

Q. Who was the Republican supervisor ? 

A. George E. Hart. 

Q. What was the conduct of these marshals and supervisors during the day ? 

A. The conduct of these marshals, in my judgment, was very overbearing 
They acted, I thought, in a very ungentlemanly manner, a good many of them 
and they were bolstered up by a big crowd outside. 

* * - * . 7 . 

Q. Did they have anything to say to the managers about the counting ? 

A. Yes sir; they had more to say than the managers. 

Q. In what way? 

A. First they contended that George E. Hart should attend to everything 

Q. That was these marshals ? 

A. Yes, sir; during the count there happened to be several tickets that were 
folded up separately and slipped inside in the box; they happened to be Demo 
cratic tickets; these marshals contended these tickets should be thrown out and 
not counted; the managers after talking awhile saw it was best to throw them 
away. 

Q. Did they say why? 

A. The reasons were clear; there was a big crowd around the house hallooing 
“The box is ours,” and they thought it best to throw them out, 
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Q. How many tickets were thrown out? 

A. Three; after that two Republican tickets were folded in the same way and 
slipped in each other, and they contended that those should be counted. 

(). Were they counted ? 

\. They were ; about that time the Republican supervisors said to these pre 
tended marshals Draw to the box, boys 

(). About what time was that! 

\. About the time these Republican tickets were counted ; they drew up there 
aud pushed one of the managers away, and he could not see the box atall unless 
he looked over their shoulders. 

(). What manager was that 
A. Mr. JK. Irick, I think 
). Were there any other instances you can remember 
the marshals ? 

\. Not until the votes were counted and the box closed. 

(). What transpired then? 

\. ‘The votes were counted and the box sealed up, and the question arose among 
the managers who should take the box up to Orangeburgh, and George Hart said 
he would take the box ; the managers said one of them should take it; the man 
igers thought, hearing the hurrahs made outside, that it was best to give the 

,up. (Objeected to by counsel for contestant upon the ground of hearsay.) 

(). Who were the marshals then in the room ? 

\. Pell Pauling and William Grant; I think those were the two. 
). Did they have anything to say about who should take the box 
\. They said George Hart was the man they thought should take it. 

(). What became of the box then? 

\. It was delivered in George Hart's hands 
don't know what he did with it after that 

(). Why did the managers give it up? (Objected to by counsel for contestant.) 

\. They gave it up because if the Democratic managers had carried that box 
they would have been mobbed on the read ; that was their belief. 

(). How many colored men you suppose were about the poll ? 

\. When the box was delivered! 

Yes 

Not less than two hundred 

How many white men? 

A bout fifteen. 

What was the conduct of this crowd—these colored men? 

It was not becoming at all; there was a good many armed, and they fired off 
several volleys as the box was taken from the house, using all kind of language 
which was not becoming in any crowd to use. 

(). Did any one accompany Hart? 

\. When he left the house with the box the two marshals accompanied him. 


Part of testimony of Abial Lathrop, attorney for E. W.M. Mackey, 
printed record, pages 265, 266, 269, 270:) 


‘ now of interference by 


? 
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he carried it from the house; I 
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(Question. Have you in your possession the box used at Bookhardt's voting pre- 
cinet, in this county ; and, if so, state how it came into your possession ? 

Answer. I have in my possession what I suppose is the box used at that poll. 
| received the box from George E. Hart, one of the supervisors of the Bookhardt’s 
poll. Le put in my possession the box which I now have here, and which he told 
me was the Bookhardt box. 

Q. You say that box was delivered to you by George E. Hart, one of the super 
visors at Bookhardt’s poll. 

A. Yes, sit 

‘ ‘ * * * 

Q. Did you act as one of the counsel for the Republican candidates before the 
board of county canvassers at the late election ! 

A. I did for some of them. 

(). Were you present during the canvass of the votes by the county canvassers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). During the canvass of the vote of the county, was Bookhardt’s poll called ? 

A. I think the name of Bookhardt’s was called. The chairman had a list of the 
different polls in the county, and before he began he allowed us te copy the order 
in which the boxes would be called. My impression is that Bookhardt’s was on 
that list, and when it was called the commissioner who had charge of the boxes 
said he had none from Bookhardt’s poll. 

(). You were present then when that occurred ? 

\. Yes, sir; that is what I think occurred. 
2. Did you have this box, which you have opened this evening, in your posses- 


? 


\ 
ion at that time 

A. I did. 

(). You were there representing the Republican candidates ? 

\. Yes, sir; but I did not have the box there. 


* * * * 


(). Has it been on any other travels ? 

\. L took it to Columbia when I went to the meeting of the State board of can 
Vaasscers, 

«). Now state where you had it in Columbia? 

\. Lhad it in my room at the hotel, and I had it at the state-house in the sec- 
retary of state's office, and I had it around with me at different places in Colum 
bia 

. Name the other places where you had it. 

\. I don’t recollect; 1 did not carry it everywhere where I went; I had pre- 


viously taken it out of the safe and sealed it with a private seal so I could tell if 


anybody tampered with it; when I took it te Columbia I carried it myself from 
the cars and went to the hotel. After registering my name I carried the box to 
the state-house with me. After that I carried it vack to the hotel and left the 
box there and went to dinner. 
. Did you take the box to dinner with you 
\. No, sir: IL did not; I left it in my room when I went to dinner. 
Q. Did you bring it back to Orangeburgh with you? 
A. Idid. 


? 


* x » ‘ * 


Q. Did the question of the Bookhardt’s poll come up before the State board of 
canvassers [ 

A. I don't recollect now whether it did or not. 

@. What counsel represented the Republicans before the State 
Vassers ! 

A. Mr. Taft, Mr. Elliott, and myself. 

«). Didn't you go befcre the State board of canvassers with testimony in rela 
tion to the different polls ? P 

A. Yes, sir. 

©. Was not Bookhardt’s one 

A. I don’t think so. 

(4). You made no question before the State board of canvassers as to Bookhardt’s 
poll 

\. I don’t think there was any such question before the board. 
). ‘You did not make any question about Bookhardt’s poll! 
\. I don't recollect whether anything was mentioned about the Bookhardt’s 
poll; it might have been, or might not have been. 1 don’t remember whether we 

ttid : in regard to it or not. 


had any aftidavit 


board of can 
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Q. But you had the box there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have an opportunity of offering testimony before the State board of 
canvassers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn't they give you ample opportunity of putting in testimony ? 

A. We had time to put in the testimony we had, or which we thought they 
would be likely to take cognizance of. 

Q. You had this identical box there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
. Did you offer it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Carried it to the room ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And brought it back on the cars from Columbia ? 

A. Yes, sir; 1 brought it back. 

Part of testimony of F. M. Wannamaker, (printed record, page 607 

Question. When the votes of the county were canvassed by the board of can 
vassers where was the canvass held ? 
Answer. In the court-house of Orangeburgh, in the presence of a large num 
ber of persons, publicly. 
«). Were both parties 
by counsel ? 

A. Yes, sir; both parties were represented by counsel. 

). Do you adalat what occurred, whether in the call of precincts Book 
hardt’s precinct was called ! 

A. L remember when Bookhardt’s precinct was called no box was found: | 
although subsequently learned from Mr. Lathrop that it was in his possession - jj 
was not tendered to the board of canvassers. 


the Republican and the Democratic parties—represente 


{ Memorandum: The foregoing are precincts in the county of Orange- 
burgh. The testimony concerning the precincts in Charleston County 
had not been completed when Mr. O’Connor died, and has never bee} 
completed. ] 

The member from Pennsylvania talks about intimidation of Demo 
crats by Republicans and invokes the shade of Calhoun! I gay to 
you that there are colored Democrats in South Carolina, and I say 
to you that the conduct at these polls rendered it dangerous to thei) 
lives, to their little cabins, and to their persons on the day of th 
election to cast their honest votes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a little as to the election in South Carolina. |; 
has been the policy of the Democratic party ever since 1876 (for we 
claim credit for some little portion of the intelligence of this coun 
try) to gain to their ranks accessions from the colored people of the 
South. In what way have we done it? Ihave not the time to give 
you a very elaborate statement of what we have done, but will cit: 
a few facts by way of illustration. 

We have said to the colored people of South Carolina: ‘Form your 
colored Democratic clubs; send your delegates to our county con 
ventions ; do so, and we will give you representation on our tickets. ”’ 
In that way we have a colored Democracy, not as numerous as th 


| colored Republicans, but vastly more intelligent. [Derisive laughte: 


onthe Republican side. ] We havea Democracy of colored people em 
bracing the property-holders among them and as staunch Democrats 
as there are anywhere else, and I say to you and tothat side of the 
House that when you gave the colored man the ballot you then by 
the law of nature made the white man of the South, who is his 
friend, his leader, and those ballots we will control. 

Mr. Speaker, we control them not by force, but by the honest legis 
lation of South Carolina. We control them by their personal in- 
terests, which are identical with those of our white people. From 
the three counties which compose my district in that State there are 
four colored Democratic members of the Legislature in the South 
Carolina house of representatives, elected by the joint white ani 


| colored Democratic votes of that district. 


In my county there are three county commissioners; one of them 
is a colored Democrat. In my county there are fifty-two school dis- 
tricts, and in every one of these school districts there are three school 
trustees, two of them white and one colored; and there are two 
schools, one white and one colored school; and the property-holders 
of South Carolina—the white people of that State, the Democratic 
party in South Carolina, in its Legislature—though suffering unde! 
the wrongs resulting from Republican misrule, when they got the 
control of the government decided by a two-thirds vote that th 
colored man should be educated. They determined that he should 
have every advantage of education, although we had to pay the 
taxes. We believe that intelligence is the very foundation and basis 
of popular liberty; and with our humble means, impoverished by 
disaster, our property gone, we are doing with those means the best 
that we can; and that action and the course we are taking has cre 
ated the colored Democratic party in South Carolina. ; 

I will state another circumstance. In my district, in the city ol 
Charleston, there is one journal, and only one, published by the 
colored people as their special organ, and edited by an educated 
colored man, and that journal, independent in its polities, possi!) 
in the Presidential election advocating the Republican Presiden 
tial candidates, in its columns advocates the Democratic 5tate, 
Congressional, and local tickets. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say that secrecy is the essence of the ballot ; 
and that when a conspiracy is formed against the laws of the United 
States and against the laws of South Carolina, a conspiracy weduvoel 
pel every man to show his vote, not for the purpose of preventing 
double voting, (because this testimony, tampered with as it 1 
shows numerous boxes where they claim this open voting took 
place with Republican double tickets in them when the box was 














a 


opened, as is testified sometimes by Republican witnesses, ) not for 
that purpose, but because the colored men could thus be “ spotted ” 
for intimidation, for ostracism, for personal violence, who would 
dare to vote the Democratic ticket in some barbarous sections. 
When that is the case, I say that I stand here by the last voice of 
the people of that district; and standing here, feeling that in the 
action Which I anticipate this evening a gross wrong is to be in- 
licted upon my people, I have the right to say that I have not had 
the opportunity afforded me to show this state of facts which every 
litigant is afforded by the law. And in this high tribunal, this tri- 
unal whieh, under the Constitution, is the judge in this case; this 
tribunal which ought, of all others, to act according to the rules of 
iaw and precedent—I say that in this case—is preordained a prece- 
dent which future Congresses will disclaim, as this Congress may 
well look back with shame upon some of the partisan decisions of 
the past. 

| had thought, Mr. Speaker, that day was over. I know there have 
heen some issues that were unpleasant, but I had thought that they 
vere dead. Iknow that Lrepresent a people who are as loyal to that 
(lag Which waves over the Speaker’s desk as any member upon this 
iloor; a people who would maintain the decision rendered by the 
arbitrament of arms as fairly and in as good faith as if it had been 
rendered in a court; and I say for that people now, that this action 
you have determined upon will be a wrong, but that this wrong 
will not affect that feeling, and that I speak their voice when I say 
that we still claim that this is our common country, and that we are 
a part of it, and as much a part of it as anybody in this broad land. 
[ Applause. ] ; : 

| have nothing to ask of grace or favor. Ihave only asked what 
I believed to be right; and I expect it to be denied. I say that my 
constituency are entitled to a proper representation here. And if 
this House, under its high powers, shall grant this seat to the con- 
testant and permit them to be misrepresented by one whose record 
of the past comes up and culminates now in forgery, it is the majority 
of this House which assumes the responsibility, and to its behest we 
have to bow. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 





Improvement of Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. GUNTER, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1882, 


Ou the bill (H. R. No. 5893) making an appropriation for the improvement of the 
navigation and commerce of the Mississippi River in accordance with the recom- 
mendations, plans, specitications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commis- 
sion 


Phe bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of | 
imerica in Congress assembled, That the following sums of money be, and they are | 
vereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
ippropriated, to be expended by and under the direction of the Secretary of War, | 
for the improvement of the navigation and commerce of the Mississippi River: 

For the construction, repair, completion, and preservation of certain works on 
the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Ohio River and the head of the 
passes of the Mississippi River, in accordance with the recommendations, plans, | 
specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commission, $4,613,000. 

hor improving the Mississippi River between the mouths of the Ohio River and 
the Mlinois River, in Ilinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements, ) $1,000,000. 

For improving the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Illinois River | 


iud Des Moines Rapids, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements,) | 
$500,000 


For improving the Mississippi River between Des Moines Rapids and Saint 


Paul, in Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Dlinois, and Wisconsin, (coytinuing improve- | 
ments.) $750,000. 


\inount appropriated, $6,863,000. 

Mr. GUNTER said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: Questions of grave importance have been discussed 
invither branch of Congress tor many days, questions affecting varied 
interests and demanding and receiving grave consideration ; such, 
lor Instance, as that to determine whether a distinguished citizen 
of the Republic shall be pensioned for life at the rate of $13,500 per 
aun, or be allowed to exist on the private income of half a mill- 
ion dollars; and whether we should enter the households of a certain 
class of people in the Territories and prescribe the number and class | 
of Inmates; and whether we should deny to the citizens of a nation 
with which we are on friendly terms the privilege of habitation in 
our country. All these have been discussed, and I have not taken | 
‘ty part in the debates, because I did not care to do so; did not feel 
the necessity of adding any words of mine to the wisdom evolved 
hy those who were so earnestly engaged in these matters. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, there is a question before the House, before 
the country, which my work-a-day mind can understand; one in 
Which of the fifty million inhabitants of this country more than 
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twenty-five millions are directly interested; one which is not for 
to-day alone, but for all time; one which, when properly viewed, 
is a question whether we shall redeem an empire, before the com- 
ing splendors of which all that is past, either in history or tradition, 
isas naught; or whether through error upon our part we shall delay, 
instead of hasten the day, when the Mississippi Valley shall be the 
center of the world’s power and riches. 

The bill under consideration is ‘‘ for the improvement of the navi 
gation of the Mississippi River, and to prevent destructive floods.” 
How vast, Mr. Speaker, are the interests involved when compared 
with those to which I have alluded. Those only affected certain con- 
fined localities or specified individuals, but these affect not only the 
twenty-five million people who live in the watershed of the Missis- 
sippi but all, all the people, not of this country alone but of the civil 
ized world. 

Mr. Speaker, let us imagine ourselves advanced to that period of 
time when the air will be navigated as the water is, and seating our- 
selves in the palace-car of an air-train, let us start from the mouth 
of the great river, follow it to its source, and report what we see. 

At the mouth and thence for three hundred miles, to the entrance 
of Red River, upon our northward trip, the elevation we take will 
have to be considerable, and the telescopes we use powerful, for we 
must look over a country averaging over one hundred miles in width. 
What do we see? Below us lies thirty thousand square miles, nine 
teen million two hundred thousand acres of the richest alluvial land 
in the world. Through it rolls the mighty flood of the Mississippi 
River. Everywhere the silver threads mark where bayous, lagoons, 
and streams, connecting with each other, with the great Father of 
Waters, and with the Gulf of Mexico, present the most perfect systeni, 
if utilized, of water communication that could be devised by man—yes, 
Mr. Speaker, more perfect than could be devised by man, for it is the 
work of the great Creator of the universe. 

An almost tropical sun warms the soil, when air and light have been 
let in upon it and man has made his habitation, making it bring forth 
the most valuable of agricultural products. Sugar, cotton, rice, fruits, 
and vegetables without number, incomparable in quality and un 
stinted in yield, burden theearth. But, sir, only a fraction and a very 
small fraction of this thirty thousand miles, of these millions of acres, 
have been reclaimed from the virgin forest. For every acre that 
shows the tillage of man there are ten that are still given up to the 
stately live oak, the mighty cypress, or the unsightly gum tree. 
Why? Why is it that these lands which repay every year more than 
the cost of the land and the cultivation are left untouched?) Why 
is it that this virginal forest remains, when the genial sun, the air, 
and the rich soil all proclaim to the children of men, ‘ Here is the 
home for you. Here you can easily acquire the necessities of life and 





| provide for your old age a time of ease and rest.” Ah, sir, it is 


because the mighty flood of waters that rolls down from lake and 
mountain to the Gulf has not been controlled, and even those who 
have rescued homes from the wilderness have annually to fight the 
floods. 

But, sir, to pass on in our voyage for another three hundred miles, 
to the southern border of the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. Over this distance we find an average width of seventy 
miles within the valley of lands as rich as those already viewed, but 
with somewhat different characteristics of soil and climate. The 
sun does not shine so warmly and the vegetation changes ; the sugar 
cane will not ripen, because the breezes that come from the frozen 
North bring early frosts and congeal the unripe juice. But here the 
cotton grows, and with it corn, the former more luxuriantly than in 
its native home upon the banks of the Indus, and the latter as grandly 
as when the first grain was planted for the benetit of Hiawatha. 
Here are 21,000 square miles—13,500,000 acres of land, “rich as the 
sun shines on,” with only the same proportion and for the same rea 


sons in cultivation. 


But let us hasten onward. From the southern line of Arkansas, 


to Cairo, Illinois, is six hundred miles, and the average width of 


the land affected by the overflow is about forty miles, that is 
24,000 square miles, 15,500,000 acres. This land is no less rich than 
that of the two preceding sections spoken of. But again the soil 
and climate changes. Cotton still grows as luxuriantly as in the 
second space mentioned, until we near the northern boundary; corn 
even better than farther south, while wheat, oats, and other small 
grains are added to the products. 

[shall not attempt at present to follow the river farther north. 
I have reached the line which some years ago, in company with some 
friends of mine, I attempted to cross, and having failed, out of def 
erence to the feelings of the gentlemen who then objected to my 
crossing, and many of whom I see here, I shall pause at Cairo for 
the present. 

But what have we seen? A vast delta or valley twelve hundred 
miles long, varying in width from forty to one hundred miles, con 


| taining over 75,000 square miles—over 50,000,000 acres—of rich, al 


luvial soil, not one-tenth of which is in cultivation, and which, if it 
were reclaimed from the wasting floods, would produce wheat, oats, 
corn, cotton, sugar, and rice enough to feed the world. 


Ido not conceive, Mr. Speaker, that there is much difference of 


opinion as to the necessity of improving this great channel of com- 
merce, this grand highway which was constructed by the Almighty, 
this mighty inland sea. There may be a few men, both in and 
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out of Congress, but there are very few, (and that isso much the 
better,) who dispute the power of Congress to enter upon this work ; 
but if there are any such left they are in the condition of the Irish- 
man’s chicken. He broke anegg and took the contents in his mouth 
without looking at it; as he closed his mouth the “ peep ” of a chicken 
was heard. ‘You spake too late,” said he, as he swallowed the 
morsel, And so with the few who oppose the improvement of the 
Mississippi River; they ‘‘ spake too late.” Congress has fully com- 
mitted itself, and the people have indorsed it in doing so, to the 
policy of spending whatever money may be needed, no matter how great 
the sum, to redeem the valley of the Mississippi River from overtlow, 
and to make ita highway of commerce that can be used at all times. 
Spasmodic efforts had been made before, but in June, 1879, when the 
act was passed “to provide for the appointment of a ‘ Mississippi 
River commission’ for the improvement of said river from the head 
of the passes, near its mouth, to the headwaters,” Congress definitely 
declared its future intentions to be, ‘that asettled plan of improve- 
ment should be adopted and carried out.” 

In pursuance of that act, the “ Mississippi River commission ” has 
been appointed, has entered upon the discharge of its duties ; entered 
upon them intelligently, as was to be expected from the class of men 
selected. 

General Gilmore, president of the commission, in his report dated 
February 17, 1580, (Ex. Doc. 58, Forty-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion,) places the duties of the commission under three heads, thus: 

The work assigned to the commission was— 

First. To direct and complete such surveys of the Mississippi River between 
the head of the passes, near its mouth and its headwaters as were then in pro- 
gress; and to make such additional surveys and examinations of said river and 
its tributaries as might by it be deemed necessary. 

Second. To take into consideration and mature such plan or plans as will cor- 
rect, permanently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the 
Mississippi River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof ; 
prevent destructive floods and promote and facilitate commerce and the postal serv- 
es ae ith such plans to prepare and submit estimates of the cost of executing 
the Work. 

Third. To report. specifically upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable 
cost of the plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet 
system. 

Having defined its work as laid down in the creative act, the com- 
mission proceeded to perform its first duties. The examinations and 
surveys, directed under the first subdivision, were simply to enable 
the commissidn to proceed upon proper data “to mature such plan 
or plans as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen the chan- 
nel,” &c., and then to submit estimates of the cost of executing the 
‘plan or plans” selected. All this has been done; the plans have 
been matured, which, in the opinion of the commission, will do all 
that the act creating that commission contemplated. 

What did we expect, what did we desire when we made the law 
creating the commission? Let us revert tothe law andsee. Section 
4 says: 

It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River; improve and give 
safety and ease to the navigation thereof ; prevent destructive floods ; promote and 
tucilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service, 


It was “‘to take into consideration and mature such plan or plans ;” 


that was all. As would do what? What we, the representatives of 
the people of the United States, wanted. Did we tell the commis- 
sion? Very plainly. We wanted “to correct, permanently locate, 
and deepen the channel” of the Mississippi River. The commission 
has told us how, in its judgment, that should be done, and Lentirely 
and heartily agree with and indorse the plan of the commission. 
But that was not all it was todo. It was to “‘ protect the banks of 
the Mississippi River.” If it can—and I believe it can, under the 
plan proposed—* correct, permanently locate, and deepen the chan- 
uel,” the banks would be ‘ protected,” so that the one direction 
ineludes the other, and the plan proposed is sufticient. 

To ** improve and give safety and ease to the navigation” of the 
Mississippi River is the next thing we desired, and would be a logi- 
cal sequence of the first, for if we ‘‘ correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel” of the river, at the same time “ protecting its 
banks,” we certainly “improve and give safety and ease to the navi- 
gation.” The one follows the other as certainly as night follows day ; 
us death follows life. So, too, we desired such plans as would “ pro- 
mote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service.” But 
what I said about giving “ease and safety to navigation” is equally 
applicable to this clause. If we ‘correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel” and ‘protect the banks” of the Mississippi 
River, we at once “ facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal serv- 
ice,” because we give ‘safety and ease to the navigation” of the 
river, Sothat what we wanted the commission to do was to ‘‘mature 
such plan or plans as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River.” That 
is all. The other things of which I have spoken in the law are sim- 
ply the results we desired from the work that was to be done. They were 
surplusage, so far as anything the commission was todo. They were 
simply instructions to show to the commission why we wanted the 
channel “deepened and permanently located and the banks pro- 
tected.” 

Mr. Speaker, we give this commission a most important work. 
How important it is I shall not now attempt to show, except to say 


that every producer of grain, coal, iron, wool, furniture, of anythine 
in fact from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, clear across the great State. 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, low, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennesse,’ 
Arkansas, and the territory of the Worthweet, has an immediate and 
vital interest in securing ‘safety and ease in the navigation of th. 
Mississippi River,” and that can only be done by doing what we, jy, 
the act I have quoted, directed this commission to “ consider ayq 
mature plans” for doing, that is, “to permanently locate and deepen 
the channel” and ‘ protect the banks of the river.” 

Every producer in these sections has, as I said, a vital interest jy 
this; every “‘ worker in brass and iron,” like Tubal Cain of oq: 
every shepherd like Abel; every husbandman like Adam ; every m4) 
whether he is one of those who “earns his bread by the sweat of hi, 
brow” or is of those who have accumulated labor in the shape of 
capital, all are alike interested, because with “safety and ease” jy 
the navigation of the Mississippi River, the products of these see. 
tions, be they what they may or in what quantities they may, eay 
be transported more cheaply to the consumer, 50 per cent. more 
cheaply, and the producer will receive, not all the difference, but a 
fair and just proportion of it, and he will receive it in more ways 
than one; he will receive it in increased prices, for prices will je 
increased, and also in the decreased prices he will have to pay for 
what is brought from other sections to him. 

But it is not only the people of the section I have named that wil] 
reap the benefit of ‘‘safety and ease” in the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River that is to be produced by giving it a ‘‘ deepened and per- 
manently located channel and protected banks.” The dwellers in the 
Southern and Gulf States; on the Atlantic seaboard, from Florida to 
Maine; the people of the great Middle States, through which pass the 
lines of railways from the West to the East; the toilers in the cities ; 
the workmen in the factories will all be benefited. They will receive 
some of the benefits that accrue from cheapened transportation ; what 
they have to buy will be cheaper; what they have to sell will bring 
more, because the cost of carrying will be lessened each way, for 
though lines of railway may combine to keep up prices, they can- 
not combine with the Mississippi River nor against it, and their rates 
will have to be lowered. 

So then, Mr. Speaker, I believe, and my belief is founded upon rea- 
son and logic, that every one of the fifty million people of this coun 
try will be benefited by the securing of ‘safety and ease” in the 
navigation of the Mississippi River, with the possible exception of 
the owners of some railroad stocks. 

But, sir, when this commission was constituted we directed it to 
do something else besides ‘‘ correct, permanently locate, deepen the 
channel,” and “protect the banks of the Mississippi River,” that 
‘safety and ease” should be given ‘to the navigation thereof.” 
Yes, sir, they had another and, I honestly believe, a still more im- 
portant duty to perform, and that was “to prevent destructive floods.” 
I say it is more important, and it is undoubtedly more difficult. In 
that grand epic poem, the grandest in any language or of any time, 
the book of Job, we find the question *‘ Who hath divided a wate: 
course for the overtlowing of water,” but even more than that, is 
what the Mississippi River commission was called upon to do, when 
we directed it to ‘‘consider and mature such plan or plans as will” 
“prevent destructive floods.” 

‘*Who hath divided a water-course for the overflowing of waters,” 
and who hath confined amighty flood such as that which tlows down 
the valley of the Mississippi? To “dam the Nile with bulrushes’ 
would seem to be easy in comparison with this work we have directed 
our commission to ‘‘mature” plans for, and yet I believe it can ac- 
complish that work, always provided we give it the necessary aid. 
I believe it can be done, because I am not prepared to say that hu- 
man intelligence is bounded by any limit except that of money, and 
Iam prepared to say that he who would deny money for the purpose vi 
accomplishing the work which this commission was created tor is 
unfit to be a representative of the American people. 

I have carefully examined the reports of the commission and the 
plans recommended. General Gilmore says in his report, (page 14°) 

While it is not claimed that levees in themselves are necessary as a weals o! 
securing ultimately adeep channel for navigation, it is believed that the repar 
and maintenance of the extensive lines already existing will hasten the work 
channel improvement through the increased scour and depth of river-bed whic) 
they would produce during the high-river stages. They are regarded as adeswl 
though not a necessary, adjunct in the general system ot improvement submitted. 

It is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, esséntial to pr 
vent destruction to life and property by overflow. They give safety and ease \0 
navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and trade by establishing banks 0! 
landing places above the reach of floods upon which produce can be placed while 
awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and other river craft can land in tues 
of high water. 

In a restricted sense, as auxiliary to a plan of channel na pg ery only the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is notdemanded. But ina large! 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but as a prote: 
tion against destructive floods, a levee system is essential ; and such system also 
promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

With that statement I entirely agree; it is based upon sound rea- 
soning, but I eannot fully indorse what General Gillmore says ante- 
rior to this in relation to outlets, and I think further, that his ow 
argument, his own statement of facts, on pages 9 and 10, as to the 
Atchafalaya, refute the conclusions at which he arrives. I do = 
claim to be a civil engineer, or to have a scientific knowledge which 
would enable me to confute what General Gilmore says, but I think 














facts—facts stated by him as well as by others—are more powerful 
than theories, and I cannot therefore indorse the commission when 
it declares that “outlets” are not and will not be useful in disposing 
of the mighty floods, such as that which is now devastating the 
valley, when they come upon it. The plan for the improvement of 
the navigation, for ag pes. the channel and permanently locating 
it, Lconsider good, The report says, (pages 16 and 17 :) 

1t would seem, therefore, that the plan of improvement must comprise as its 
essential features the contraction of the water-way of the river to a comparatively 
uniform width, and the protection of caving banks, and this is presumed to be the 
plan referred to in the act as the *‘ jetty system.” It is known, from observation 
of the river below Cairo, not only that shoals and bars, producing insufficient 
depth and bad nomiqetieny are always accompanied by a low-water width exceed- 
ing three thousand feet, but that wherever the river does not exceed that width 
there isa good channel. In other words, bad navigation invariably accompanies 
a wide low-river water-way, and good navigation a narrow one. 

The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 
the shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex- 
cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore lines, so as to establish 
as tar as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 

e river. 
it is believed that this improvement can be accomplished below Cairo by con- 
tracting the low-water channel-way to an approximately uniform width of about 
three thousand feet for the pues of scouring out a channel through the shoals 
and bars, and by causing, through the action of appropriate works constructed at 
suitable localities, the deposition of sand and other earthy materials transported 
by the water upon the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not embraced 
within the limits of the proposed low-water channel. The ultimate effect sought 
to be produced by such deposits is a comparative uniformity in the width of the 
high-water channel of the river. 

[t is believed that the works estimated for in this report will create and estab- 
lish a depth of at least ten feet at extreme low stages of the river over all the bars 
below Cairo where they are located. 

It is the opinion of this commission that, as a general rule, the channel should 
be fixed and maintained in its present location; and that no attempt should be 
wade tostraighten the river or to shorten it by cut-offs. 


So let it be. Iam satisfied with that so far as it goes, and care 
not what it costs. But something else is wanted, and that is a re- 
duction of the ‘‘ flood level.” Two members of the commission, one 
of them now a Senator of the United States, and the other an accom- 
plished engineer, differed with the majority, as I have differed with 
them, as to the advisability of outlets, agreeing substantially to the 
necessity for levees, and the narrowing of the channels to produce a 
vreater depth at low water, and to ‘‘ permanently locate” it. Gen- 
eral Comstock and Senator HARRISON say, (page 22, minority re- 
port :) 

A reduction of the flood-level is very desirable, but where on other rivers this 
has been effected, cut-offs have usually played an essential part. For this reason 
we are not prepared to absolutely reject their use, after the banks of the river have 
been thoroughly proteeted for considerable distances above and below the sites 
where they are about to occur. 

It is undisputed that the “flood-level” is now being lowered by 
the cut-off, (outlet if you please, ) of the Atchafalaya, through which 
an immense body of water from the Mississippi is now pouring, 
reaching the Gulf by a route three hundred miles shorter than that 
by the river, and over an incline three times as great to the mile. 
This cut-off, outlet, or whatever you may choose to call it, is 
giving reliet below where it opens from the river from a ‘‘ destructive 
tlood,” and one such fact is worth all the theories evolved by the 
metaphysicians. If that ‘ outlet,” carrying 10 or 20 per cent. of the 
Hood tide, is relieving the country below it from the utter destruc- 
tion that has come upon that above it, I would to God that it left 
the river five hundred miles above where it does and carried off 
double the amount it does, for then there would be no overtlow, and 
we would not be listening to the cries of distress that come to us 
from every quarter of the great valley between Cairo and the head 
of the Atchafalaya. But some one will say, ‘‘ The floods you send off 
through your outlets will overflow their banks and create the dis- 
tress and damage in that section from which you secure another 
section, 

Not so, Mr. Speaker, one million cubic feet of water each second 
of recorded time flows past New Orleans, within the banks of the 
Mississippi River. What power can restrain this within bounds? 
Divide into a number of small streams and it would be easy. The 
water flowing through the Atchafalaya, with its swifter current, can 
be easily controlled by levees, when it would be a physical impossi- 
bility to restrain that which flows through the Mississippi. That 
this result—that is the deepening of the channel and the control of 
the water—ean be obtained in small rivers is proven by the reports on 
Red River, and on the Atchafalaya, contained in the supplementary 
report of the commission to this Congress. So that the only real 
objection that could be made to the outlet system in connection with 
the levees and the narrowing of the channel proves to be no objec- 
tion, ‘Divide and conquer” has been the motto of the world. If 
Wwe cannot conquer this flood of waters, if we cannot bind in bonds 
that cannot be broken—cannot build a prison-house strong enough 
to hold it, then let us divide it so that we can conquer. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that all the knowledge of the world 
's confined to that very estimable body of men known as army 
‘ud civil engineers, They have a technical education, and most of 
them travel in the ruts made for them by former engineers, very few, 
hot of engineers alone, but of any class of men who are technically 
educated, being able to break the trammels which necessarily bind 
the man who receives a technical education. Nor do I conceive that 
au cducation at West Point, or asa civil engineer, necessarily makes 
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a man competent to tell what should be done for the prevention of 
* destructive floods” in the Mississippi River. There are no prece- 
dents to guide us, for there is no other such river as the Mississippi. 
Experience on the river—a knowledge acquired by contact with it— 
its previous history since the settlement, all these should be consid- 
ered by us, as well as what the commission says, when we endeayor 
to prevent “destructive floods.” 

Congress did not surrender its right to consider and act when it 
created the commission and directed it to ‘“‘ consider and mature 
such plan or plans” as would, if carried out, effect the desired end. 
It asked, it directed this creature of its own creation to ‘ consider 
and mature” and to “submit” its ‘“‘plan or plans” for approval. 
For my part I am ready, as I said before, to approve the plan sub- 
mitted for the purpose of correcting, permanently locating, deep- 
ening the channel, and protecting the banks of the river, so that 
safety and ease would be given to the navigation. But to prevent 
“destructive floods,” I want them to enlarge their ideas; I want to 
see the outlet system tried. General Gilmore, in his report, more 
than once speaks of the proneess works as “an experiment.” Let 
the commission add another experiment and test the theory of out- 
lets, if that can be called a theory which has been of benefit in past 
years, and which is now doing vast good. 

I spoke of the necessity that existed of consulting on this subject 
men of experience on the river, men whose knowledge came from 
personal observation. Captain T, P. Leathers has lived on the Mis- 
sissippi River more years than most of us have seen, and he said on 
the 7th of this month, at Vicksburgh, in the center of this great sea 
of waters now surging down in the Mississippi Valley : 


If the Government does not take immediate steps toward relieving the valley, or, 
in other words, to provide substantially for the complete riddance of this super- 
abundance of water by an effectual outlet system, the inhabitants of this immense 
tract of the richest lands in the world will be compelled to abandon their own 
homes and flee to the hills for protection. It is a plain proposition, and I assert it 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the river is higher at the present 
time below New Orleans than ever known before, and as the water cannot be car- 
ried away in its regular channel, (the mouth below having been impeded by arti- 
ficial methods,) it is bound to have recourse to other means than those furnished 
by nature for its exit to the Gulf, and unless there occur several serious breaks in 
the levees above New Orleans, that city will experience a most disastrous overflow 
this year. Itis a most notorious fact that the Mississippi River has never been 
so sluggish as it is just now, and this also may be accounted for in the obstruc 
tions at its mouth. If Lake Borgne is made the outlet, the Father of Waters will 
need no levees except at extremely low points, and as the present crevasses at 
Bonnet Carré and Morganza are fast closing up, it will necessitate the river chan 
nel in seeking another outflow. 


The views of such aman as Captain Leathers should command 
respectful attention, should be considered carefully, for they are the 
result of tifty years’ observation by a man of sense, whose entire 
business is upon the river. Captain John Cowdon is another old 
river man, who has studied the river for-years, and who has a won- 
derful fund of information upon it, a fund which would be more 
generally drawn upon but for the severity with which Captain Cow- 
don comments upon the opinions and views of others. He believes 
that outlets only are needed, not only to prevent ‘destructive 
floods” but to ‘‘correct, permanently locate, and improve” the 
banks of the river, and give ‘‘safety and ease to the navigation 
thereof.” There are many others who think as he does, and I want 
to do anything, everything, that might help to prevent “ destruct- 
ive floods” such as that now destroying the country. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, that this branch of the commission’s work 
was more important than the other. I think it is. I have endeay- 
ored to show the importance of giving ‘safety and ease” to the 
navigation and how it would affect all the people of this country. 
Now, sir, permit me briefly to demonstrate the result that would 
follow the prevention of “destructive floods.” Let us suppose the 
work to have been done and a generation to have passed away, and 
enter once more the “ air-line railway” that passes from the mouth 
of the Mississippi River to its headwaters. What do we see? All 
along the Gulf coast, where now the fish-hawk and the alligator ave 
the only inhabitants, are stately residences and smiling cottages, 
tields of golden oranges and lemons, of plantains, bananas, and figs, 
vast areas of waving cane, that will yield enough sugar to supply 
America and send a large surplus abroad, with sugar-mills convert- 
ing it; a busy hive, teeming with a dense population, living in 
health and plenty where now there are but a few scattered dwellers, 
fighting in the summer and fall the miasma that comes from over- 
flowed lands, and in the winter and spring the overtlowing waters 
that make the miasma. 

This is the sight that greets us for the first section of our previous 
voyage, and then comes the cotton-fields, broad as the alluvial lands 
wherein the cotton attains such perfection, while the open bolls tell 
of an abundant yield. We hear the ceaseless whir of the gin, see the 
fires of the oil-factories and the cotton-presses, the houses of the in- 
habitants, embowered in vines that yield the richest of wines, surround- 
ed by orchards of luscious peaches. Further on in the third section 
the cotton covers only a portion of the earth; corn first, and then 
corn and wheat divide the empire; the orchards have been re-en- 
forced by the apple, while the grape and peach remain. Inthe broad 
valley containing its seventy-five thousand square miles reclaimed from 
the overflow every acre is productive and every acre is made to pro- 
duce. The value of the timber alone that has been removed from 
this reclaimed land has ten times over repaid the cost of reclamation, 
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and now, year after year, for generation after generation, without 
the intervention of any Shipherds or guano kings, the rich soil re- 
turns a hundred fold the care and money that have been bestowed 
upon it. The mighty river, with its inflowing branches and its out- 
flowing *‘ outlets,” glides peacefully along between its restraining 
walls like a well-broken and harnessed courser, and on its bosom 
bears the commerce of a world. 


Sir, the picture is not overdrawn. The valley of the Mississippi, 


within the limits of overflow, is the largest body of alluvial land in | 
It is our heritage to give to future | 


the world, and it is the richest. 
generations, and we must determine whether we will give it to them 
in a condition to support a population as dense as that of Belgium, 
or whether we will leave it as it is. That is what we are consider- 
ing in this bill. 

I regret, sir, to see among some members (fortunately only a few) 
a disposition to oppose granting the sums asked for by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. This opposition comes from more than one 
reason, or rather pretext. 
‘Too much cannot be expended on this work. 

Mr. Speaker, within the last thirty years the Congress of the 
United States has given $100,000,000 for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors to benefit local trade and commerce. During the 
same period of time it has given over one hundred and thirty mill- 


dollars, in aid of railroads to give “ safety and ease” to travel, and to 
‘facilitate commerce, trade, travel, and the postal service.” 
are nearly five hundred millions of dollars voted by Congress for one 
of the purposes for which this appropriation is asked, and the bene 
fits derived from that sum, compared to those that will arise from 
this, ‘giving safety and ease to the navigation of the Mississippi 
River,” are as but a drop of water to an ocean, without considering 
the benefits that would be gained from the prevention of “ destruct- 
ive floods;” and yet gentlemen talk of ‘‘the cost” of these proposed 
liprovements. 

Another says, ‘* The plan is not perfect.” 
conceived by the finite mind of man; but it is the best we have. 
Still another echoes the growl from the hungry vampires in the 
lobby, “There is a job in it.” So there is, and a grand one—the 
vrandest everattempted by man—* the job” of reclaiming an empire. 
I want to be in that “ job.’ 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that our duty is plain. We directed 
a Commission to examine into and report a plan to improve the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River. It has made its examination and 
reported its plan, and it asks us for the money—znot to be expended by 
it—to carry out the plan. If we believe that the object desired can 
be accomplished by the means suggested then we should at once 
vote the money; for, as T have said before, no question of cost should 
be permitted to enter into this subject. The Mississippi River must 
be made navigable at all times, its overtlow restrained, and its valley 
reclaimed, let the cost be what it may. This is a duty we owe to the 
world. 


Jefferson’s Granddaughter. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1882, 


On House bill No. 6304, granting a pension to Septimia Randolph Meikleham, 
only surviving grandchild of Thomas Jefferson. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In an humble cottage, rented at twenty dollars a 


month, in a secluded part of Georgetown, inthis District, lives Sep- | 


Here | 


Neither is anything else | 





timia Randolph Meikleham, widow of Dr. Meikleham, daughter of | 
Martha Jefferson and only surviving grandchild of Thomas Jeffer- | 


son, with her three children, depending mostly upon the exertions 
of a delicate and dutiful daughter for their support. She was born 
at Monticello, beneath her illustrious grandfather's roof, on the 3d 
day of January, 1814. She was the seventh daughter, and hence 
called Septimia, and, I believe, the youngest child but one of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Mann Randolph and Martha Jefferson. They had 
twelve children, five sons and seven daughters, all born in Jeffer- 
son’s home at Monticello except Mary Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 


| world. 


lin, who were born at Edge Hill, and James Madison, who was born | 


at the White House, in the city of Washington, when her mother 
was the mistress of that establishment. 

Thomas Jefferson was the prophet and founder of American re- 
publicanism, the father of the University of Virginia, the author of 
the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and of the Declaration 
of American Independence. 
July, 1826, just half a century after the adoption of his immortal 


A tew minutes past noon on the 4th of 


| to have fine but not gay dresses. 


| Declaration, he and his great compeer, John Adams, one the sec 





: ; : ond 
and the other the third President of the United States, of whose "i 


dependence they had been among the stoutest champions, winged 
. . . 5 
their flight to another world on the same day, in the term of the 


| sixth President, the son of the second, John Quincy Adams, each 
| supposing that the other survived him, leaving the country whose 


liberties they so largely contributed to establish trebled in popula- 
tion, with all the signers of her independence dead but one, the first 
gentleman of the world, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who for six 
years longer lived to enjoy the homage of the entire country, and 
then to pass away and follow them to the starry home of the good 
and great. 

Jetferson had tive children. His wife was five years younger than 
he. They were married on the Ist day of January, 1772; he at twen- 
ty-nine, she at twenty-four yearsof age. ‘Ten years after they mar- 
ried, and four months after the birth of their fifth child, she died, No 


| dying wife ever received such attention or was followed to the graye 
One says, “Too much money is required.” | 


with such anguish from her husband. Their children were: 
Martha Jefierson, born September 27, 1772, at one o’clock a. m,: 
married Thomas Mann Randolph, jr., February 23, 1790; died Octo- 
ber 10, 1836. 
Jane Randolph Jefferson, born April 3, 1774, at eleven o’clock 4. 


| m.; died in September, 1775. 
ions of acres of land, valued at over three hundred and fifty millions of | 


“= 


A son, (nameless,) born May 28, 1777, at ten o’clock a. m.;: died 
June 14, the same year, at ten o’clock p. m. 

Mary Jefferson, born August 1, 1778, at half past one o’clock a.m, : 
married John Wayles Eppes October 13, 1797; died April 17, 1804, 
between eight and nine o’elock a. m. 

A daughter, (nameless,) born in Richmond, November 3, 1780, at 
a quarter before eleven o’clock p.m.; died April 15, 1781, at ten 


| o'clock a. m. 


Lucy Elizabeth, born May 8, 1782, at one o’clock a. m. ; died 1734, 

Martha’s husband, who was afterward member of Congress and 
governor of the State, died in 1828; Mary’s husband in 1825, (Lan- 
man says 1823.) Mr. Eppes was a distinguished Representative and 
Senator in Congress. Their son Francis was their only child living 
at Jefferson’s death, but is long since dead. His descendants now 
reside in Florida. 

Martha had twelve children, whom I shall here name in the order, I 
believe, of their birth: Ann Cary Randolph married Charles Bank- 
head, of Virginia, and died the same year with her grandfather; 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph died in 1875; Eleonora Wayles Randolph 
died in 1795; Eleonora Wayles Randolph (second) married Joseph 
Coolidge, of Boston, and died in 1876, a year after her father; Cor- 
nelia Jefferson Randolph died in 1871; Mary Jefferson Randolph 
died in 1876; Virginia Jefferson Randolph married Nicholas P. Trist 
and died in Washington during the present year; James Madison 
Randolph died in 1834; Benjamin Franklin Randolph died in 1871; 
Merriwether Lewis Randolph died in 1839; Septimia Randolph mar- 
ried Dr. David Scott Meikleham, of Glasgow, Scotland, now de- 
ceased; and George Wythe Randolph died in 1867. 

Jetferson’s daughter Martha, Mrs. Meikleham’s mother, and her 
children received the particular care and love of her father. When 
she was only eleven years of age, a year younger than Mrs. Meikle- 
ham was at Jefferson’s death, and one year after the death of her 
mother, he left her at school in Philadelphia with Mrs. Hopkinson 
while he journeyed to Annapolis. November 28, 1783, he wrote her a 
letter informing her that he had arrived at Annapolis safely “after 
four days’ journey.” He tells her to improve her opportunity for ed- 
ucation, as that would console him for having to part with her and 
would prevent the diminution of his love; it could not be increased. 
He asks her to consider her teacher as her mother, with whose loss 
Heaven had been pleased to afflict her; that should she do anything 
to incur her teacher’s disapprobation she should think no concession 
too much to regain her good will. He suggested the distribution of 
her time: 

‘‘From eight to ten, practice music. 

‘‘From ten to one, dance one day and draw another. 

‘From one to two, draw on the day you dance and write a letter 
next day. 

‘*From three to four, read French. 

‘‘From four to five, exercise yourself in music. 

“ From five till bed-time, read English, write,” &c. 5 

He wanted her to write to him by every post, and to tell him 
what books she read, what tunes she learned, and to inclose to him 
her best copy of every lesson in drawing; to take care and never 
spell a word wrong. It is great praise for a lady to spell well. 
He had placed his happiness on seeing her good and accomplished ; 
and no distress which this world could now bring would equal her 
disappointment of his hopes. A fortnight after, he wrote her a letter 
warning her to disregard rumors then prevalent about the end of the 
The Almighty had never told anybody when he would end 
it. The best way to be prepared for the end of the world orfor death, 
which was a more certain event, was never to do or say a bad thing. 
Ten days later he wrote heron the subject of dress. He wanted her 
é She should see that her clothes 


were clean, whole,and properly put on. She should, fromthe moment 


she rose till she went to bed, appear as cleanly and as properly dressed 
as at dinner or tea, so that she could at any time be seen by any gen- 
tleman without a pin being amiss. 
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On the 5th of July, 1734, Mr. Jefferson sailed on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Europe from Boston for Cowes, in England, taking with him 
jis beloved Martha, leaving his two younger daughters, Mary and 
Lucy, six and two years of age, behind him, never more to see the 
latter, as She died during the year, They made the voyage in three 
weeks. Martha was then twelve years of age, and was placed at a 
convent school in Paris, L’Abbaye Royale de Panthémont, the most 
{fashionable and select seminary in France. To this school many let- 
ters from him were directed to her. In one of them he says: 

The more you learn the more I love you; and I rest the happiness of my life on 
seeing you beloved by all the world, which you will be sure to be if to a good 


jeart you join those accomplishments so peculiarly pleasing in your sex. Adieu, 


my dear child, Lose no moment of improving your head nor any opportunity of 
exercising your heart in benevolence. 

In another letter, when she was fifteen, he lectures her on the evils 
of idleness. In another he tells her that her sister ‘“‘ Polly,” (Mary, ) 
then nine years old, was coming, and that she must act the mother to 
her younger sister, then his only other surviving child: 

rea h her above all things to be good, because without that we can neither be 
valued by others nor set any value on ourselves ; teach her to be always true; no 
vice is so mean as the want of truth and at the same time so valueless ; teach her 
never to beangry ; anger only serves to torment ourselves, to divertothers and alien- 
ate their esteem ; and teach her industry and application to useful pursuits. 

It was no wonder that Martha (his Patsy) grew up to be, as one of 
her eulogists described her : 

The most dutiful of daughters, the most attentive of learners, possessing a solid 
understanding, a judgment ripe beyond her years, a most gentle and genial temper 
and ap unassuming modesty of demeanor which neither the distinction of her po- 
sition nor the flatteries that afterward surrounded her ever wore off in the least 
degree; she was the idol of her father and family and the delight of all who knew 
het 

These beautiful accomplishments of womanhood I may here say 
without fear of contradiction she transmitted in their full value to 
her now only surviving child, Mrs. Meikleham. Martha had now 
vrown up to be a lady of seventeen; she had imbibed a strong love 
for the school in which she was secluded, and for the holy sisterhood 
of Panthémont. She wrote to her father in April, 1789, for his per- 
mission to remain in the convent and to dedicate herself to the du- 
ties of a religious life. To this lettershereceived no answer, but in 
a day or two afterward his carriage came to the door. He met his 
daughter with the kindest smile and warmest love. He had a pri- 
vate interview with the abbess, and a few minutes afterward the 
carriage with Mr. Jefferson and his two daughters drove away from 
the quiet seclusion of a home in which she had grown to young 
womanhood adorned with every virtue and accomplishment. 

Neither Martha nor her father, then or ever afterward, referred to 
the subject, but in after years, when he was gone, she spoke of it to 
her children with approbation of her father’s course. It should be 
observed that for several months before this request of his daughter 
he contemplated taking them from the convent to return to the 
United States. Indeed, in a letter to Mr. Francis Eppes, sr., he had 
fixed the date of his intended departure for the United States about 
the very day on which he took his children from the convent. He 
left Paris on the 26th of September, 1789, and on the 23d of October 
left England with his two daughters, and in due time arrived with 
them at Monticello, where they had a princely reception from his 
numerous servants, who took the horses from the carriage and drew 
their master and his daughters to their welcome mountain home. 

While they were yet at sea Washington had written to Jefferson 
tendering him the appointment of Secretary of State. 

On the 23d of February, 1790, three or four months after her re- 
turn to the United States, Martha was married to Thomas Mann 
Randolph, jr., eldest son of Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuck- 
ahoe, Virginia. It is worth noting that both Jefferson’s daughters 
married their cousins, and that the husbands of both, while young 
men at college, and before contemplating such pleasant relation- 
ship, had written to Mr. Jefferson, at Paris, for advice as to their 
course of life. Young Randolph was a student at the University of 
Edinburgh, and visited Parisin 1780. I havealready given a descrip- 
tion of the mother of Mrs. Meikleham, a portrait of her father by the 
same hand will not be out of order: 

He was tall, lean, with dark, expressive features, and a flashing eye, com- 
manding in carriage, elastic as steel, and had that sudden sinewy strength which 
it would not be difficult to faney he inherited from the forest monarchs of Vir- 
xinia. (He was descended by several different strains of blood from Pocahontas.) 
He was brilliant, versatile, eloquent in conversation when he chose to be, impet- 
uous and imperious in temper, chivalric in generosity, a knight-errant in courage, 
in calm moments a just and at all times a high-toned man. His education was a 
finished one; his reading was extensive and varied ; his fortune was ainple in pros- 
pect, and would have been immense but for the change effected in the Virginia 
statntes of descent by the efforts of his father-in-law. 

In a week after the marriage Mr. Jefferson set out for New York 
'o take his place in President Washington’s Cabinet, and rented a 
house at No. 57 Maiden Lane. On the 9th of February, 1791, he 
Writes to her and says: 

Your last two letters are those which have given me the greatest pleasure of 
any T ever received from you. The one announced that you had become a notable 


housewife; the other, a mother. This last is undoubtedly the keystone of the 


arch of matrimonial happiness. Accept my sincere congratulations for yourself 
and Mr, Randolph 


Henceforth his letters contained frequent mention of his grandchild 
wud requests that his daughter ‘kiss the little Anne for me.” In 
vhe of his later letters (January 15, 1792) he expresses his desire to 
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be at home with them, ‘and dear littl Anne, with whom even 
Socrates might ride on a stick without being ridiculous.” Ata still 
later date, May 17, 1798, he anticipated much pleasure in carrying 
home to her children from Philadelphia to Monticello ‘‘ the game 


| of the goose. 


One extract more of his letters to this beloved daughter is all [shall 
notice. It is dated at Monticello, March 27, 1797. He had reached 
home from the Vice-President’s chair and found both his daughters 
absent on an estate of Colonel Randolph: 

I value the enjoyments of this life only in proportion as you participate them 
with me. All other attachments are weakening, and I approach the state of mind 
when nothing will hold me here but my love for yourself and sister and the tender 
connections you have added to me, [his grandchildren.} 1 hope you will write to 
mé, as nothing is so pleasing during your absence as these proofs of your love. Be 
assured, my dear daughter, that you possess mine in its utmost limits. Kiss the 
dear little ones for me; I wish we had one of them here. 


And thus through many letters during his Vice-Presidency he ex- 
pressed his longing to get away from the turmoil of politics to his 
quiet home, to enjoy the society of his two daughters, their hus- 
bands, and children. Mary he loved. She was like his departed 
wife, whose death so much affected him ; but Martha wasa Jeflerson, 
and was like her father, as his only living grandchild is. Few 
women could have secured such a compliment as John Randolph paid 
her. When, notwithstanding his quarrel with her husband and 
father, her health was proposed at a table of gentlemen, among whom 
he was a guest, he rose with glass in hand and said: “I drink, gen- 
tleman, to her—to the sweetest woman in Virginia.” During her brief 
presidency of the White House in her father’s Presidency of the na- 
tion she had one child born, added to the seven born, all but one, at 
Monticello. 

Two days before her father’s death he handed her a little casket 
in which, on opening it after his death, she found some papers writ- 
ten by him, in one of which he says: “The last pang of life is in 
parting with you;” but he would bear her love té her mother and 
sister, ‘“‘two seraphs long shrouded in death.” On another paper 
were written the following lines from Thomas Moore : 

It is not the tear at this moment we shed, 

When the cold turf has just been laid o'er him, 
That can tell how beloved was the friend that’s fled 
_ Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 

Tis the tear through many a long day wept, 
Tis life’s whole path o’ershaded ; 

*Tis the one remembrance, fondly kept, 
When all lighter griefs have faded. 

Thus his memory, like some holy light, 

Kept alive in our hearts will improve them, 

For worth shall look fairer, and truth more bright, 

When we think how he lived but to love them. 
And as fresher flowers the sod perfume, 

Where buried saints are lying, 

So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 

From the image he left there in dying. 


Jefferson was fond of Moore’s poetry, notwithstanding the ridicule 
which the poet had heaped upon him in writing from Washington 
during Jefferson’s Presidency. It is said that Mrs. Meikleham’s 
mother shared with the President deep resentment at Moore’s attack 
upon him, but upon the publication of his Irish Melodies, about the 
time of Mrs. Meiklehain’s birth, she showed him acopy. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Jefferson, “this is the little man that satirized me;” and on 
reading some of the melodies he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, he is a poet, 
after all!” From that till his death Moore’s works were favorites at 
Monticello. Moore, in visiting this country, came across the ocean 
with a pompous British minister and his more pompous wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry. The Federal party and the Republican party had 
been and were then in bitter hostility. The British minister sym- 
pathized with the Federalists. Moore fell in with the same set and 
lampooned the Republican party : 


Which courts the rabble’s smile, the rabble’s nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, every beast its god. 

Jefferson had very decided republican ways with him, and he failed 
to make much demonstration on the reception of Mr. Merry and Mr. 
Moore, and the latter, in a letter to his mother, dated June 13, 1804, 
says: 

I stopped at Washington with Mr. and Mrs. Merry for neara week. They have 
been treated with the most pointed incivility by the present Democratic Presi 
dent, Mr. Jefferson, and it is only the precarious situation of Great Britain which 


could possibly induce it to overlook such indecent, though at the same time petty, 
hostility. 


If seems that Mr. and Mrs. Merry were invited to dine at the White 
House, and when dinner was announced the President gave his arm 
to Mrs. Madison, the clegant wife of his Secretary of State, when Mrs. 
Merry thought it should have been offered to her, and they were going 
to have war over the insult. 

[have dwelt upon the love of Thomas Jefferson for his eldest daugh- 
ter and her children to emphasize the confidence with which I appeal 
to this Congress for relief to the only living member of his family, now 
in our midst. She has made no appeal for assistance. An educated, 
high-minded representative of the Jeffersons and Randolphs of Vir- 
ginia ought not to be allowed to wait till she appeals. Neither by 
her nor by any friend of hers, either directly or indirectly, was any 
suggestion made to me to introduce this bill. I happened to learn, 


through the great granddaughters of President Monroe, who live in 
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the same street where I reside in this city, that the granddanghter of 
the author of the Declaration was living in Georgetown, and with- 
out her knowledge, of my own sense of justice, propriety, and patriot- 
ism, I introduced this bill. 

| have a pride in this Congress, and believe that on no page of its 
record will so proud amonument be perpetuated to its credit as that 
on which will be registered the passage of this bill. I have known 
personally every President of the United States since Monroe, save 
only Jackson, and highly as lesteem the privilege of having known 
as friends all our Presidents since then, including John Quiney 
Adams, who has frequently walked these streets leaning on my arm, 


I would count it higher honor to contribute to the comfort and in- | 


dependence by my single vote here, which is all that 1 can give, to 
save the only living descendant of Jetferson, who was born in his 
house and was the loved object of his affection, from poverty and 
want. Isummon from his grave to plead for her the author of the 
Declaration, and the man who secured to us the undisputed posses- 
sion of the Mississippi Valley and its exit to the sea. 

Jetterson looked up from the depths of the gloom that was settling 
around him, He had justly hoped that his country would come to 
his rescue and clear away the cloud that was settling on his home 
and all that he loved dear. Or if too late to come to his rescue and 
save Monticello, they would not let his grandchildren beg bread or 
ioil in old age through a country whose independence was the child 
of his own brain. Five months before his death he wrote to Mrs, 
Meikleham’s brother this mournful message : 


For myself I should not regard a prostration of fortune, but I am overwhelmed | 


at the prospect of the situation in which I may leave my family. My dear and be- 
loved daughter, [Mrs. Meikleham’s mother,) the cherished companion of my early 
lite and nurse of my age, and her children, rendered as dear to me as if my own 
trom having lived with me, left in a comfortiess situation, hold up to me nothing 
but gloom. 


Of all that famf@y none remain but one, and his voice, which I sum- 
mon from the grave, pleads now for her in tones which I think this 
Forty-seventh Congress cannot refuse to hear. When he wrote that 
gloomy message now addressed to you, my fellow-members, Mrs. 
Meikleham was beside him trying to lessen his grief by words of 
womanly sympathy from girlish lips that pressed their warm kisses 
on lips that tirst pronounced our Independence, then growing cold in 
the gloom of approaching death, 

She was then twelve years of age. 
his later years. She was as like him 
one of the rougher sex. His head of gold had turned to silver and 
her wealth of sunny hair recalled the glory of his own in his earlier 
manhood, and the hand that penned the noblest instrument ever 
written by man loved to play among its tresses. She sat upon his 
knee; she climbed upon his chair to play with his whitening locks, 
and brought many a smile to chase away the gloom and many a 
solace to succor his sinking heart. Is there any Representative here 
who can read the message which I have just quoted from the brink 
of his grave and see his foreboding of the distress of the only living 
member of the family for whom he pleaded verified in yonder lonely 
cottage whose humble roof is kept above her, only by the toil of a 
devoted daughter? Who will hesitate to vote for this relief too long 
delayed, but still in time to save our honor if we act promptly and 
generously? It will take but little from the Treasury, for her life 
in the common course of things cannot be long. 

You have within the last month or two given, by a nearly unani- 


as a beautiful girl could be to 
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Senators and Representatives, I call upon you to see that this grand- 


| child shall not suffer for anything you can give her for the brief 


time that she may live to keep alive the memor 
of this Republic. 

Representatives of the great West, living in the almost boundless 
empire drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries, seeured by 
him forthe mere trifle with which he made by the purchase of Lonis- 
iana, free exit of this empire’s commerce to the sea, will you see this 


y of the heroic age 


| only living heir of your benefactor who ever looked into the wealth 


| 








She was the pet and solace of | 


mous vote by both Houses, $10,000 to raise a monument to Jefferson’s | 


memory in the deserted ruins of Monticello. Think you that this 
pension which I ask from you for his grandchild who is living in 


our midst, and who deserves to have each member of Congress and | 


the Cabinet and the President call upon her at least once a year 
while she lives—think you that this pension will not prove a more 
acceptable monument to his memory than shafts of marble or decora- 
tions over his grave? Think you if Thomas Jefferson’s spirit can 
bend from the celestial abode of departed patriots and note what is 
occurring in this Capitol of his country that he would not a thousand 
times prefer to see that humble Georgetown cottage where dwells 
the only relative now living whom he ever saw on earth gilded by 
your munificence than all the marble you could pile upon his ashes 
at Monticello? You have during the present session given the same 
amount I ask for her to Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Gartield; none of them so well deserving as she deserves. Nor 
is there any danger of setting a precedent for other similar grants. 
We shall never have another living member to care for of that family 
circle which gathered around the dying couch of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

This sole surviving grandchild of our illustrious statesman and 
patriot, born in his house, fondled on his knee, carried in his arms, 
kissed by his lips, is now living in this District in straitened cir- 
cumstances, a widow, with her delicate family, in an humble dwell- 


ing within sight of the White House, where her mother once shone | 


as the first of American women; within the shadow of this Capitol 
which but for him would probably never have reared its majestic 
Dome above its assembled statesmen; within sight of that majestic 
column slowly mounting heayenward to perpetuate the fame of 
him who vindicated by his sword what his great compatriot had 
created by his pen. And shall she be permitted to feel no throb of 
emerane pride pulsing around her humble home from the great 
heart of the American people represented in these Halls of Congress ? 


of love which slept within his tearful eyes as he wrote that para- 
graph about her for whom I plead to-day—will you see her suffer 
for want of the pittance for which I pray? 

I have called him from his grave to plead for his favorite grand- 
daughter, the solace of his age. I summon from the speaking can 
vas of Trumbull, from whose lips I have heard the history of every 
majestic figure in his immortal painting; I summon the four pa- 
triots, Sherman, Franklin, Adams, and Livingston, the committee 
that stand around him as he reads the immortal document; I sum- 
won Hancock from his chair and Charles Thompson from his desk : 
| invoke the representatives of a nation, listening to his words while 
he “ proclaims the story of its birth;” I summon the members sit- 
ting around him in their grand simplicity to come from the silent 
sitting of the Continental Congress in the Rotunda into this Hall, 
to our Forty-seventh Congress, their successors, to urge the cause of 
the only living grandchild of the majestic figure in their midst. | 
summon a jury of thirteen from the embryo States, one from each 
Colony represented in Independence Hall—Thornton of New Hamp- 
shire, Hancock of Massachusetts, Ellery of Rhode Island, Sherman of 
Connecticut, Livingston of New York, Witherspoon of New Jersey, 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, McKean of Delaware, Carroll of Mary- 


| land, Lee of Virginia, Penn of North Carolina, Rutldege of South 


Carolina, and Walton of Georgia—to find a verdict for this grand- 
child of the Republic, I call upon old Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
dents and his mother; on young Ohio, Virginia’s child and his 
daughter. I eall upon every State and Territory whose mountain 
passes and hillsides and plains contribute their varying rills and 
rivers to the volume of the Mississippi which bears their commerce 
to the sea through territory secured by him to this Republic for a 
mere nominal sum; I summon every Representative here from every 
district in the Union, from the Saint Lawrence to the Rio Grande and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to ratify their verdict by a unani 
mous vote in favor of this bill. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. SHACKELFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5 


1315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. SHACKELFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not now endeavor to present an argument 
on the question of the tariff in detail. I shall address myself rather 
to the objections to the pending bill, and then to such general con- 
sideration of tariff taxation as my limited time may permit. The 
bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a commission is hereby created, to be called 
the tariff commission, to consist of nine members. 2 s 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
aud consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one ot 
whom, the first named, shall be the president of the commission. The commis 
siovers shall receive as compensation for their services, each at the rate ot $10 
per day when engaged in active duty, and actual traveling and other necessary 
expenses. The commission shall have power to employ a stenngueaver and a mes 
senger; and the foregoing compensation and expenses to be audited and a vy 
the Secretary of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, : ; ; 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commiasion to take into considerat a 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricultural, 
commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of te 
United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judi 
cious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff and the existing system of inte . 
nal revenue laws, upon a scale of justice to all interests; and for the purpose it. 
fully examining the matters which may come before it, said commission 1 ( 
prosecution of its inquiries is empowered to visit such different portions and se 
tions of the country as it may deem advisable. 





Src. 4. That the commission shall report to Congress the results of their aves 
tigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, from time to time, 41 
make their final report net later than the tirst Monday in January, 1883. 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill, and shall vote against \' 
for many reasons. In the first place, sir, the commission provides 
for in the bill, with powers therein granted, will, in my humble 
judgment, neither relieve the oppression of the people nor satisty 
their complaints, 








—_— 


To every one who can read the Constitution—and there are few of 
our constituents that cannot—it seems to me that the duties of Con- 
eress in regard to this matter of taxation are therein clearly and 
sharply detined. The first clause of the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution reads as follows: 

Phe Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay debts, and provide for the common defense and geveral welfare of 
the United States. 

Now, sir, note particularly the imperative mood shall; the Con- 
vress shall, and yet, while the people are suffering from a high tariff 
taxation that is not paralleled under any known despotism in the 
world; while every trade and art within the length and breadth of 
this fair land is in distress; while the poor mechanic cannot school 
his children as he would and the poor farmer can barely make a liv- 
ing, mach less save anything for a rainy day; while monopolies 
vrow great and strong, and tower with brazen front toward heaven, 
and the poor victims of taxation and tyranny shrink and cower 
and grow powerless before their fearful fate; while all this little 
less than tragedy is being enacted we, ‘‘the Congress,” propose to 
shirk our responsibility by delegating powers to a commission of 
nine. The Constitution says ‘‘ Congress shall have power,” yet every 
vote cast in favor of this bill will say Congress shall not have power, 
and certainly it will be powerless from the time this bill is passed 
until the commission make their report. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose the bill passed, and the com- 
mission of nine appointed, Congress is then without power to revise 
the existing tariff and the existing revenue laws. It has sent forth 
this commission ‘‘ to thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions necessary to the revision of the present tariff, or the establish- 
ment of a judicious tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests.” 
Is it not evident that Congress will have sentenced itself to remain 
in ignominious silence on all questions relating to the tariff? Sir, 
this Morrill (immoral) tariff was engendered by the necessities of 
war, and now after seventeen years of peace its slimy folds encircle 
what Jefferson called the four great pillars of our prosperity: our 
agriculture, manufactures, our commerce, and navigation; with its 
serpent’s trail in every house, over every farm, on the family Bible 
and within the picture book of the child; with its hurtful sting 
meeting us everywhere; with the memory of the broken promise 
hissing in our ears that it was to be repealed when the internal taxes 
vere reduced on home manufactures; this bill to create a tariff com- 
mission is to be passed, and we, the Congress, relegated to silence. 
We must wait powerless until these nine irresponsibles return from 
their travels, their wining and dining, and make areport. No mat- 
ter what exigencies may arise, what unforeseen strain be thrown 
upon the business interests of the country, no matter what the sud- 
den need, how bitter or how loud the cry for help, it will be unavail- 
ing. Disrobed of its power, this House will stand confessed to the 
country and the world, that either through cowardly fear or inabil- 
ity ib was unwilling to cope with questions that had been put into 
its keeping by the Constitution. 

And so, sir, we must sit here from day to day listening to the mut- 
terings of the coming storm of anger rising from those who are chafing 
restively beneath their burdens, and tell them that there is no relief. 
Pitiable spectacle! The sovereign power of fifty millions of people 
laye empowered the President to send out a commission of nine, and 
can do nothing until they report. 

Sir, this bill is but a subterfuge for delay. Indeed, the honorable 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON, ] during its discussion in the Sen- 
ate, gave this as one reason why the bill should receive his sanction 
and support. He said: 

And if this bill is voted up or voted down, every Senator here must know that 
it isa practical impossibility to consider the tariff question at this session of Con- 
gress; and if it is a practical impossibility during the remainder of this session, it 
is equally impracticable to consider it during the next session, which lasts only 


three mont ee when We are pressed night and day for the consideration of appro- 
priation bills, 


lherefore we may just as well understand here and now that this proposition is 
Aaproposition to postpone until the next Congress the consideration of the tariif 
question, and I shall vote for it with that understanding. 


This language of the honorable Senator from Iowa I find in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRDof March 29, It is tobe commended inthat 
it is frank, manly, and bold. With a courage worthy of a better 
cause, he first frankly admits that this bill is a proposition to post- 
pone, and then boldy asserts that he shall vote for it with that un- 
derstanding. This eminent advocate of protection has thus openly 
declared postponement and delay to be the object of the bill. Being 
a Iriend of the measure, he is an authority whom we can safely 
(tote without incurring the: possibility of becoming amenable to the 
charge of misrepresentation. Sir, I regard delay, when viewed in 
connection with the state of our finances, as little less than crimi- 
nal, All admit the fact that we have a surplus revenue that is pil- 
lug upat the rate of $150,000,000 per annum above the current ex- 
peuses of the Government; that this tariff is extorting from the peo- 
ple this gigantic sum for which there is neither immediate use nor 
prospective need is also admitted. 

Where, then, sir, I ask in the light of these facts, can be found the 
shadow of a reasonable excuse for prolonging the present tariff, sup- 
prmented as it is by an odious and obnoxious system of internal 

axation, 


Let us meet the issue of revision and readjustment here and now, 
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without delay or postponement, without incurring the extra expense 
of creating an unconstitutional commission to discharge duties and 
perform functions of government for which we were elected and are 
paid, and upon which it isour sworn duty to legislate, and relieve 
the people from these burdens of excessive and unequal taxation, 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration originated with the 
Committee of Ways and Means. It is their offspring, and, to all ap- 
pearances, is likely soon to become the adopted child of the Repub- 
lican party. It is a most remarkable bill. It actually contains the 
adinission that the present tariff and the existing revenue laws need 
revision. 


I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word! 


Need revision! And not only that these laws need revision but 
the bill further tells in what respect the revision is needed, namely, 
‘‘on a scale of justice to all interests.” 

A second Daniel come to judgment. 


Now, sir, these ad missions are made freely, voluntarily, and without 
request; they admit that these laws ought to be changed—that injus- 
tice is being done, that oppression is doing its work in the guise of 
laws that are both unequal and unjust—all this they concede, and 
yet some of these gentlemen, protectionists and advocates of this bill, 
openly avow that they will give it their support, because it will de- 
lay and postpone the very relief which they themselves concede to 
be necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that there is a reason for all things; and as 
I have listened to the gentlemen, many of whom have so strongly and 
eloquently urged the passage of this measure, I have asked inyself 
what is the reason of all this? Why is it that those who having, as 
they tell us, been constrained by the necessities of war to devise and 
pass these laws—who now, in time of profound peace, admit the ne- 
cessity of their repeal—why is it that by every means within their 
power they struggle against repeal and endeavor to prolong their 
existence? 

Why is it that, with a surplus revenue of nearly half a million per 
day tlowing like a mighty river into the national Treasury, that they 
are unwilling to relieve the people of their burdens? And if not un- 
willing to relieve them, why do these protectionists seek to put afar 
off the day of relief by transferring their duties and powers to a com- 
mission to be appointed by the President? Sir, men do not thus 
juggle with themselves unless for some real or fancied advantage. 
We have seen that the two ruling ideas in this movement of the pro- 
tectionists are, first, delay and postponement of the revision of the 
present tariff, and, second, that certain powers vested by the people 
in Congress are to be transferred to the appointees of the Executive. 
Delay will give time, aud time they hope will secure them a new 
lease of power. 

‘Time is money,” and the old adage has an added significance when 
viewed in the light of our present revenue piling up its surplus of 
halfamillionaday. Irresistibly the question rises—and, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down at our bidding—for what purpose is this 
menacing accumulation of treasure permitted to increase ? We know 
that money is power; that in politics it never produces patriots, but 
too often begins by arousing their cupidity, and ends by making 
them corrupt. So, sir, we see that delay gives time; time is money ; 
money is power—a dangerous power in the hands of a government 
like ours, A power that too often breeds a species of corruption that 
is fatal to the liberties of the people, 

Sir, if this bill becomes law, I believe that the future will show 
that the commission will be the President absolutely, that is, the 
majority if not all of its members will be his personal frieuds, in 
perfect accord with his opinions on the tariff, and their report will 
comport with his theory. Desiring a second term, orat least a con- 
tinuance of power for his party, will not the report of this commis 
sion be so constructed that it may be used as a fitting plank in the 
platform upon which shallstand himself and the Republican party 
in the coming great political conflict of 1834? May he not wish to 
be the hero of that struggle? and if the hero, the victor? ‘* Thy 
wish was father, Harry, to that thought,” said England’s dying king 
to the prince, who, during his father’s sleep had dallied with the 
crown he expected so soon to wear. 

So, sir, we say to the advocates of this bill. But-mark! Prince 
Harry lifted only the symbol of power to his head, toyed with it a 
moment, and then replaced it within the sovereign’s reach; but the 
«alvocates of this bill seek wrongfully and illegally to wrest the 
power itself from where the sovereign people have placed it, and 
that, too, with no assurance that having been misplaced it will ever 
again be replaced. The power is vested by the people in their rep- 
resentatives whom they havesent here. Not inthe President. Not 
ina party. Not even in a commission of nine, but in Congress. 

Sir, we may think the people sleep, as did the prince his father. 
We may take the power and with it crown a party or a President ; 
but the people will awake, they will arouse from their lethargy, and 
the might of their protest, the biting scorn of their indignation will 
be felt by every supporter of this infamous bill when remanded, as 
he surely will be, to his political grave. 

Sir, we are told that this element of danger to which we have 
alluded is a mere chimera of the mind; that it has no real exist- 
ence; that delays are not dangerous; that a vast accumulation of 
treasure is not productive of partisan schemes of extravagance and 
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corruption; that in the transfer of 


power from Congress to the Ex- 
there is no immediate danger. All of this I most emphat- 
icallydeny. Yet for the moment, and for the sake of argument, let 

sadmit that these assertions are true; admit, too—and this I am 
unwilling to do—that the present incumbent of the Presidential 
chair is too wise, too patriotic to misuse or abuse the powers in- 
trusted to him; that the same moderation, the same delicate con- 
sideration that he displayed in all matters pertaining to the national 
bereavement, that the judicial calmness and fairness that he ex- 
hibited both immediately before and after the lamented death of his 
predecessor will, in the future as in the past, characterize and dis- 
tinguish every official act of his administration. Admit all this, 
and much more were it possible, and I still regard it as most dan- 
gerous to establish this innovation as a precedent; an innovation, 
too, to the misleading influence of which there can be no definable 
limit when once it is lifted in defiance of the law into the 
a precedent. 

it augurs ill, indeed, for the perpetuity ofthe constitutional forms 
of our Government, when the limitations defining the powers of any 
of the branches of the National Government can be thus lightly set 
aside or transferrred by one tothe other. The fathers transmitted to 
us, theirsons, the Constitution asa political law and guide, and when- 
ever either the executive, judicial, or the legislative are permitted to 
transfer their constitutional powers, or any one of them, to usurp 


ecutive 


those of the others, then confusion, chaos, and anarchy are invited 
to sit in the high places of law, order, and liberty. 


These, Mr. Chairman, comprise some of the objections to the pas- 
sage of this bill, together with the principal reasons for my opposition 
to the appointment of a tariff commission. 

As I stated in the beginning of my remarks, 
scope of my present purpose to present an argument on 
question. It will be time enough to do that whenever the Commit 
tee of Ways and Means, in its almost infinite wisdom, shall see fit to 
report a bil! containing a detailed schedule of 
or a revision of the one now in force. 

Sir, I have alluded to this tariff and the internal-revenue laws as 
being unjust and unequal in the distribution of their burdens upon 
the people. I desire, as brietly as possible, to substantiate these 
statements. 

The question which confronts us to-day is not as to the relative 
merits of free trade and protection; it is a question of taxation and 
taxation alone. True, as I have endeavored to show, this bill to 
create a commission seeks earnestly to continue the present high 
tariff for the purpose of protection. Its friends will support it, as 
we have seen, not because it continues this tariff as a means of rais- 
ingrevenue, but simply because it is forcing agriculturists and others 
to pay the manufacturers of this country the enormous sum of $300,- 
000,000 per annum ; this, too, in the face of the fact that it pays but 
$200,000,000 to the Government. This they call protection. The 
necessity for meeting the expenses incidental to a vast war called it 
into being. Framed to produce sufficient revenue to sustain the 
Government in its struggle for life, its high rates were imposed, in- 
flicted, and most nobly and uncomplainingly borne, during a period 
when gloom and a darkness that could be felt filled the political 
heavens. 

From 1861 until the present time this Morrill tariff has been in force. 
rrue, a few slight reductions have been made, as in duties on raw 
cotton, silk, dyes, and a few drugs; but with these exceptions, from 
that day to this we have made no revision or reduction of the tariff. 
Every reason that demanded its origin and existence has long since 
passed away. 

For nearly eighteen years we have been at peace, and curing that 
time nearly one-half of our national debt has been paid, two-thirds 
of its annual interest has been abated, and the revenues are now 
very largely in excess of the needs and demands of the Treasury. 
Created for revenue, we are now told it must be continued for pro- 
tection! Protection for whom? Is it to protect the workers of every 
all, of high or low degree, who, by brain or muscle, mind or 
body, seek to develop and enlarge our revenues, our influence and 
wealth? Let us see. The detailed figures of the census for 1880 are 
not yet available, but the following table, prepared by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] will show the per- 
centage of the working force of the nation engaged in agriculture 
and other vocations. He says: 


it is not within the 


class, 


gured the number of the country’s working force at 
12,500,000. If the ratio of increase is the same as for the general population, our 
working force now numbers about 15,000,000. Now, suppose these working and 
business people to be distributed as they were ten years ago; we obtain this 
exhibit : 


In 1870 the census returns fig 


Number 





Vocation Per cent. 
engaged. 
DOIN nic ketadinteieas inne ‘ eahsew 47 aa 000 
Professions and persons al services... ee 22 300, 000 
. Trade and transportation. .- --- ‘ ‘ 9 1 55, 000 
Mauufacturing, mechanical, and mining ‘ , 22 3, 300, 000 


l'his reduced to terma of tariff means that the 


unprotected workers, II 


protected workers are 3,500,000; 


70 G00 


Why is it that this small proportion of our population should be 


dignity of 


the tarilf 


rates for a new tariff 
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thus favored, 22 per cent. of the workers only, a trifle over 3,000,000 
of our whole population who are directly or indirectly benefited by 
the tariff, while 47,000,000 are taxed on nearly ever ything they con- 
sume or wear at the average rate of 45 percent. ? 

Sir, this is living under a high protective tariff with a vengeance, 
Rather let us call it a high protec ted steal. 

The theory of its advocates is that the industries of this country 
cannot prosper in competition with foreign labor, and so, to exclude 
cheap goods from our markets, we pay to these protective classes 
over $300,000,000 per annum. There would be at least a show of 
justice if this sum was equally divided among all the 15,000,000 
workers, giving them each their legitimate share; but as it now is, 
the law puts its iron hand into the pockets of 78 per cent. of the 
workers, saying our great manufacturers cannot prosper unless you 
pay them a bonus, or royalty of 45 per cent. on all that you pur- 
chase. 

The $200,000,000 of revenue realized by the Government is not in- 
cluded in this computation ; neither are the vast amounts paid to 
customs officers as salaries, the cost of buildings, expenses of collec- 
tion, &c., which will swell the aggregate to $750,000,000 per annum, 
as the total tax paid by consumers on protected goods. Thus we 
see that 78 per cent. of ‘the workers are taxed, or rather robbed by 
the strong arm of the law, to protect and enrich the remaining 2v 
per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, already we have heard protectionists claiming that 
this enormous tax is laid upon the people, not to produce revenue, 
but for the purpose of strengthening those who are weak, to benetit 
those who are most needy. Is this true ? 

Does this tariff benefit the class that delve from early morn until 
‘‘the shades prevail,” who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, at hard and honest toil? Does it benefit the poor fisherman, 
whorides the angry waters and perils life and limb on the storm-riven 
coast of the Carolinas, to eke out what proves too often to be but a 
scanty subsistence for the loved ones sheltered in the rude cabin on 
the beach? Does this tariff benetit him who swings the ax, and day 
by day enlarges the little clearing, till sunshine and shower, together 
with the labor of himself and little ones, succeed in bringing the first 
golden crop of corn from the yet unplowed soil? If these be aided, 


| if the honest, hard-working son of toil be helped, who will object? 


Let us examine, then, some of the rates imposed on a few articles by 
this tariff. There are articles of food, of medicines, and of clothing, 
such as every poor man is compelled to purchase ; these we will call 
articles of necessity. 

There are other articles, such as wines, cut-glass, diamonds, jew- 
elry, laces, embroideries, &c., these only the rich or well-to-do can 
indulge in; they are luxuries. Now, sir, I find these have been tab 
ulated by Mr. J. 8. Moor, and the figures show most conclusively that 
this tariff operates against the poor and in favor of the rich. Sir, 
when the rich purchase diamonds 10 per cent. ad valorem is added 
to their cost. The poor man buys a blanket; 894 per cent. is the 
added favor extorted from him by this tariff. His child breaks a 
window-pane, and to replace it he pays from 58 to 73 per cent. either 
as a penalty for the child’s mishap or his own extravagance in using 
window-glass instead of a board shutter. Remember the figures, oh, 
ye protectionists, that claim this tariff benefits the poor and the 
needy—58 to 73 per cent. (varying as to quality) on this poor man’s 
window-pane! While over there, across the street—he can see it 
through the open window, ranged artistically on the elaborately 
carved sideboard—is a beautiful service of the richest cut-glass on 
which the wealthy owner paid but 40 per cent! 


Rate of duties collected in 1830, in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 
Per cent 

Articles of luxury : 
Laces, cords, gimps, and braids 
NN Bod ic Sab aikGS S Manes tbs dhe ben Kaede adidas Abe EEEERS EDs 10 
OE is cad talthigd Naas ord ded bak ine sd Wenn ndapedgnibaetaseneeine 4s 30 
Fancy articles Pe *b 
Bbcloowt tend Ol Cub NOW <a. ais 5 oii hoc nc owcuwes svcd ess cancdtbbesedWemece sss’ 40 
COG 0 sn si ecetanee 6 24 v2i e's dapitits Saneuctont weds eae bei h sidiwons 2 
SERENE PURIIIINS . «5s 60 bd i cn. 0s cde cdo sicher sucnsdended cules CARERS keeee<se82 0 
Champagne, in pints..........-..... a bee pele Kes nadine aber dee Reena an. wee 

Champagne, in quarts, $6 per dozen... ...........--2 2. cece cece cneceeces . 
COGEEE ISG TROD 5 oo ore 56.65 hi Sdb cc cdc nc cevi vase tetescnstshabeeeaeeensee bey 


Now let me place against the above what I deem articles of neces 


sity, and see what duty they paid: 


Duties paid in 1830, calculated in ad valorem, taken from official return 
Per cent 
Articles of necessity : 


CRODOE TROD 6 6.5 oain cnnicic dcieeecis ne, cvscsscccnsenéedsa sossewoubeoseneenaases* | 
Ns iad ss 8x x ac dwcackins osae couneethnwenses sence een tener? ee 
CMG ohio ks 5 Sate dps cnc on8s cb 565 Khe san 0k bees enbEERS= 644 00Ew TORR EEOEE TERT Ses 1024 
OU TRIO a seach renee isd’. canewebcednc tvacecknsouscuctonecaupuaeeues vin 
Wy Re NO CRIN bia ins vs cnc cote yes vend edealasedienerrant from 58} to +s 
Band Gnd BOOP IFO... ..o..cccccccsccccccwccedccscccecenacegssonsenesso* oe 
PORN I neh ie sens ccc csvicnsennsasonnsestngeensese<ongeueasmes soreeee od 
orseiine ine 5x erent sch bncsenaccduphowcncdsaespunesnuaseeepaneeeos® ons 
COONAN CIB i 5 5s icici icc ccc n di acsnsisadnan eusesseoueeuabeereeses* aa 
OEE RITE cae n dc dksew sed sncancccucscs ced esabbihed shakhadebane qeena=aere ret? os 
CME OE sdk 5s or sei hence aunedesbicnnedab decannaeeeens tne engpreregeee sy : 148 
CR tha os cts nds ciigwesed ns sobs weseness qekans CAs anos hi ehneoe RERRCRe SS pd 
POE THIN ad 65 cde sce sen pcned passed paces sccce ri emnapensneseaceernseer” “ol 
ONMORRE GROROB 5 oo 50's 5 os nesses nbn pbc ods scones «Sian Senbubbede <Baesessseer 894 
Blankets,valned at 36} cents per pound se nee eenccccseecsecenences serene 00} 
Woolen hosiery, valued at 60 cents per pound...........------++---5285 0000 sai 


Banting, valued at 23 cents per pound...........-.+++ du sdesnanghest successors 
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These, sir, are the actual figures taken from the official returns. 
I quote them that the people may see what this tariff is; how much 
action is the Cartesian axiom, ‘‘ Learn what is true that we may do 
what is right,” more important, more imperatively necessary than 
1) legislation touching the subject now under consideration. 

Let us now look for a moment at the interest of the farmer, and 
endeavor to learn what is true of his position. Let us note the mag- 
nitude of his interests and their bearing on the prosperity of the 
country, and ask how are they protected, how sheltered, how fos- 
tered by this system ? 

\We have seen that 47 per cent. of the workers of this country are 
engaged in agriculture. This, however, does not include all the 
workers in this vocation. 


member of his family to aid him in his business. 

Fither in house or barn, or field, the good wife and children are 
ill busy workers with the farmer, and indeed it is no infrequent 
case that the wife is a better farmer than the husband. Yet, of the 
wpvices of these, the census-taker makes no note; he counts one or 


iwoagriculturists (as perhaps the father and an elder son) in a family | 


where there may be four or five. 


‘ity million are farmers. How seldom is the fact alluded to; how 
still less rarely is its significance appreciated. 

Monopolists and protectionists grow eloquent as they tell us of the 
value and magnitude of the great iron interests of Pennsylvania, and 
their need of protection. Rarely indeed do we hear of the farming 


was less by $8,571,449 than the value of her hay crop alone. 

We are told of the marvelous richness and the untold wealth of 
‘he gold and silver mines of California. Her agricultural resources 
ive dwarfed into littleness and made to appear inferior both in value 
and importance when viewed in the fascinating though deceptive 
livht retleeted by the brilliancy of her precious metals. Yet the fol- 
lowing table, taken from the last census, will show that for the ten 
years ending in 1880 the total value of gold and silver produced by 
ler mines was worth Jess than the value of her wheat crop by 


$131,272, 797 : 


Product and value of wheat in California, 1871 to 1880, against the value 
of her gold and silver mines for same time. 








BS. 

S58 

Years. Bushels. Value. = a5 

Sms 

20 

Zan 

> 

1871... cncccccddinovus eupenn tated eesbnes | 16, 757, 000 $23, 627, 370 $20, 000, 000 
IBIS... :.cacnaeuaseenele Lane eniaamee 25, 600, 000 28, 416, 000 19, 049, 098 
1873 sac soem ad saa ERTS Onbeibtien deeeenies 21, 504, 000 28, 385, 280 20, 300, 000 
1874 ... scc00scessdwuseadetwiesnecaeeaeee 28, 380, 000 28, 096, 200 17, 753, 151 
1BYS .. cccvacecdaacdseeeieeeee eee 23, 800, 000 28, 084, 000 17, 300, 000 
L876 odes ecb ie eEER be Oke ae gmeneee 30, 000, 000 34, 200, 000 16, 000, 000 
IBT? . «is nueia eneslioca ee eke alan 22, 000, 000 28, 600, 000 17, 634, 000 
1878 Pee ree ae 41, 990, 000 43, 249, 700 20, 000, 000 
1879 sedis veep uceueseheeiwevuaneetawe 35, 000, 000 43, 050, 000 18, 600, 000 
1800 . ... ceccccenedem auld eee Mpniee eee 33, 877, 600 32, 522, 496 19, 870, 000 
POA y ccices cca e ee tee 318, 231,046 | 186, 506, 249 


Sir, these facts and figures enable us to realize something of the 
value and magnitude of the agricultural interests of our country. 
The farmer produces 83 per cent. of all our exports; 70 per cent. of 
the 6,000,000 bales of cotton we raise and thousands of barrels of 
turpentine are sold in foreign markets. Thirty-four per cent. of all 
breadstutfs raised in this country are purchased by foreign nations, 
lheir markets govern the price of cotton, turpentine, and the price 
of grain at the home mart in every town and at the farm. No one 
can dispute the fact that the London and Liverpool markets govern 


the price in New York. Thusall our agricultural products are forced | 


to find sale in open competition with the world, whether sold at 
home or abroad. Who talks of protection forthese? Sir, the farmer 
feeds, clothes, and employs nearly one-half the entire population. 
He creates three-fourths of all our wealth and supplies 83 per cent. 
of all that we send abroad for sale. He asks no protection ; he only 
asks that the unjust taxation foreed on him by a tariff to protect the 
ianufacturer at his expense be abated. 


* In 1870 the census showed that the value of all the agricultural im- | 


)lements used by the people was $336,878,420. One-third of this cost 


In a majority of instances the farmer of | 
snall means is compelled to engage the assistance of every available | 


| 


| 


| 
| 





is caused by the tariff, and is a dead loss to the farmer, inasmuch as | 


it Increased by that much the cost of producing the crops. Thus it 
is that the iron law of a protective tariff stabs his interest and robs 


him of his substance. On his plow, his harrow, his round-shave, and | 


us hoe, he pays 50 per cent. ad valorem; on his ax 40 per cent.; 
when sick he takes down 148 per cent. tax with his castor oil; and, 
When dead, why, the very nails in his coffin are taxed 1} cents per 


pound, and driven with a hammer on which 2} cents per pound was 


| paid. Let us not attempt to follow him beyond the verge of the 
t costs the poor; how little it costs the rich. Sir, in no phase of 


grave. Let him rest in peace; he needs it. Nor political steal, nor 
infernal revenue laws, nor high tariff taxation, “‘ nothing can touch 
him further.” 

Sir, is it not a self-evident truth that any system that inflicts in- 
jury on agriculture—that industry that produces three-fourths of 


| our wealth—must be injurious to the whole country ? 


What right has the Government to take from the farmer to give 
to the manufacturer? It disturbs the equality of each before the 
law ; it taxes the many for the benefit of the few ; it make one poor 
and another rich by legislation. 

Solon, on being asked what was the best government, answered, 
** That which considered an injury to the least of its citizens an in 
sult to the community.” Had he been asked what was the worst 


| government, he might have answered, that which inflicts injuries on 


the majority of its citizens, and adds insult to injury by proclaim 
ing that it 1s done to protect the minority. 

Sir, L have no hostility to manufacturers. I wish to see them 
share in the prosperity of the whole country, to flourish under its 
liberties, to be protected by the same laws and the same tlag; but I 


| fail to perceive any good or sufficient reason that entitles them to 
With this fact in view it is safe to say that full 60 per cent. of our | 
entire population are engaged in agriculture. The majority of our | 


receive special favors or peculiar privileges. There is neither reason 
nor justice in this system of laws for their protection. It is a sys- 
tem designed to elevate one interest in society to an undue influence 
and importance ; it is a system intended to benefit one class of citi 
zens at the expense of every other; it enriches one State to the in- 
jury of others. Against such a system, one in every respect partial, 


| unequal, and unjust, I most emphatically, most solemnly protest. 
nterests of that State, and never of their need of protection. Yet | 
the total value of the crude ore taken from her iron mines in 1880 | 


And now, Mr. Chairman, how shall words of mine fitly portray the 
condition of my people, when we consider that in addition to these 
high-tariff burdens there is also that other system of internal-revenue 
taxation pressing like some mighty mailed hand upon their every 
interest. Odious in its very nature, it pries with inquisitorial mean- 
ness into their private affairs, disturbs the natural relation of buyer 
and seller, and employs at the expense of the people a vast horde of 
spies and informers who fatten on the exorbitant fees and emolu- 
ments wrung from the hard hands of honest toil. 

The ‘‘ woes unnumbered ” suffered by Greece were not more hurt- 
ful to the countrymen of Homer than is the influence and presence 
of these spies and informers among the people of the South. 

The dread and devastating march of the army-worm is not more 
destructive to our cotton and corn than is this army of internal- 
revenue officers and detectives to all those sentiments of patriotism, 
of respect, of confidence, and love of law and order, which it should 
be the concern of every enlightened government to foster and inspire, 
and without which the strongest must soon crumble into ruin. 

Sir, in my district I have seen the poor man working among his 
turpentine boxes watch the passing stranger with a distrustful, 
critical eye, not daring to take a piece of ‘‘ twisted fence lock” 
tobacco from his own pocket until the stranger had passed out of 
sight, lest he might be reported for using tobacco that had not been 
regularly stamped, and upon that information his little estate be 
assessed, and the whole of it taken to pay the fine and satisfy the 
cravings of the revenue officers. 

Why should not these poor men be permitted to raise and manu- 
facture a little tobacco and sell it or barter it to whomsoever they 
please, just as we do our cotton or corn? These men are brave, 
simple, honest toilers, often unlettered it is true, and for this reason 
are unable to see or understand why it should now be a penal offense 
for them to buy a plug of tobacco from a passing wagon as they 
used to do. But the law prohibits them from purchasing less than 
a box from the wagon, and being poor they are compelled to go to 
the merchant, who necessarily charges a higher price, and thus these 
men, these tillers of the soil and makers of our turpentine, have con- 
fused ideas in regard to our laws and our Government. They are 
led to look upon law as their enemy rather than their protector ; 
upon Government and its officials as oppressors rather than their 
benefactors. 

Mr. Chairman, | represent a farming district. lam in part a farmer 
myself. Through life my associations have been with those who 
have earned their livelihood by honest toil. My constituents are 
honest farmers, they pay their debts and their taxes too, and know 
too well what it costs them to meet the demands of this high 
tariff and internal-revenue taxation. These are the men, these are 
the interests that should be protected, and I know of no better way 
to protect them, no surer, no more effective way of relieving them, 
than at once to lift from their already bént and overburdened shoul 
ders this overwhelming weight of taxation. 

And now, sir, that I may not be misunderstood, let me state in con 
clusion that I am in favor of- 

1, An immediate reduction of the revenue to the legitimate needs 
and proper expenditures of the Government. 

2. An equal distribution of duties, so that none may be favored 
and none have just cause for complaint. 

Sir, a tariff for revenue is beneficial in that it seeks to perpetuate 
the form of government most desired by the people. It is the cost 
of law and order, It is an equitable mode of meeting the expenses 
of the Gevernment. The controlling object of a revenue tariff is to 
secure duties with the least burden—the largest revenue at the 
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smallest cost to the people. 





It seeks to fill the Treasury with the 
means whereby all legitimate expenses of the Government may be 


met. This it does smoothly, with the least possible friction and 
without a single principle involved that can antagonize or endanger 
our republican form of government. 

A revenue tariff rightly adjusted infringes on no man’sright, cur- 
tails no one’s liberty; protecting as far as it prevents foreign com- 
petition, it will relieve the burdens of taxation by so equalizing the 
pressure that it will bear heavily on none. Founded on principles 
just and true, its duty and its glory will be to sustain and pre- 
serve this fabric of political freedom, this temple of liberty, founded 
by the patriots of the past, wherein the smallest right of the hum- 
blest citizen is held too sacred to be rudely shaken, too precious to 
be unworthy of preservation, 


Reduction of the National Debt. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1882, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 250) to authorize an issue of bonds at a lower 
rate of interest. 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a debate in this Chamber on the 20th of March, 
1880, my predecessor, Representative, and now Senator, FRYE, pre- 
sented in an able and conclusive speech the wonderful success of 
the financial policy adopted by the Republican party to meet the 
gigantic expenditures of the war to preserve the life of the nation. 
In that speech it was clearly shown that the success of this policy 
was due toa rigid maintenance of the pledge of the Government 
made to those persons who advanced money to meet the expenses 
of the war, by the act of February 22, 1862, in the following terms: 

The coin paid for duties on imported goods shall be set apart as a special fund, 
and shall be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes (green- 
backs) of the United States. 


Second. To the creation of a sinking fund sufficient to pay at least 1 per cent. 
annually of the principal of the debt. 


In that speech it was also shown that by the observance of this 
pledge of the nation to pay the interest and principal of the public 
debt in coin, unless otherwise specifically provided for, the United 
States Government, which, under the administration of President 
Buchanan, before the breaking out of the civil war, could not ne- 
gotiate a loan of only $10,000,000 without paying 12 per cent, inter- 
est for half of it, was able to borrow nearly $2,800,000,000 at an 
average of 6.6 per cent. interest, in a time of a most terrible war, 
when the life of the nation was at stake. 

The following table will show the ascertained interest-bearing and 
non-interest-bearing indebtedness of the nation August 31, 1865: 
$618, 128 
ambAswocens sécnenestorensxessersese 269, 175, 727 


-- 1, 281, 736, 439 


Debt bearing 4 per cent. interest 
Debt bearing 5 per cent. interest 
Debt bearing 6 per cent. interest 








Debt bearing 7.3 per cent. interest... .......-...-------------+--0--- 830, 000, 000 
Total debt bearing interest....... ee 2, 381, 530, 294 


Debt not bearing interest 463, 119, 332 


I GI. ks dc adn bes 60 4556<500ssboccsesiwendoenin 2, 844, 649, 626 


nn NG Eh RING. dais s oni sais as ticdadccsnsncseneescccsntuniess 88, 218, 055 
DE, sik da mi dnes Ohm ndeeoe sk encoensvakisnenebenenaseanape 2, 756, 431, 571 





Annual interest on debt 150, 977, 698 


He further showed that by pursuing this policy of good faith after 
the close of the war, in the face of most persistent opposition, the 
Republican administrations were able not only to rapidly pay off 
$76,439,682 of the principal of this debt up to February 1, i880, but 
also to refurd the balance from time to time at a lower rate of in- 
terest, and thereby at. that date to reduce the annual interest to about 
$83,000,000 ; and to accomplish this, too, while at the same time at 
least $250,000,000 of war claims, not included in the statement of the 
ascertained debt of August 31, 1865, and a large amount of pensions 
to soldiers and sailors were paid off. 

He showed also that whrile this rapid reduction of the principal 
and interest of the public debt was being made, the Republican party 
had reduced the annual internal-revenue taxation about $262,000,000 
and the customs taxation about $75,000,000, or an annual total reduc- 
tion of taxation of $337,000,000. 

Since my predecessor presented what he aptly termed ‘“‘the glori- 
ous financial record of the Republican party,” the success of this 
policy has been still more marked. Resumption and asacred main- 
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tenance of the faith of the nation have given the United States a 
credit never before vouchsafed to any people, and has secured not 
only a rapid reduction of the principal of the national debt but also 
a more rapid reduction of the interest, thusdemonstrating that hon- 
esty and good faith are protitable to nations as well as individuals, 

The Forty-sixth Congress expired on the $d of March, 1881, with- 
out having enacted into law the bill which provided for funding ma- 
turing fives and sixes into $400,000,000 tive-year 3 per cent. bonds 
and $300,000,000 one-year notes. This failure was caused by an at- 
tempt of the majority to include in the funding bill provisions ofjaw 
which the President regarded as unwise and improper. The success. 
ful manner in which Secretary of the Treasury Windom met the exi- 
gency soon demonstrated that it was fortunate for the Government 
that the funding bill proposed by the majority of the Forty-sixth 
Congress did not become a law, for if it had the Government would 
have been obliged to go into the market and purchase, at whatever 
premium holders might have seen tit to demand, a large part of the 
$151,000,000 of bonds called and paid during the past year, and would 
have found itself again, perhaps as early as December, 1883, with no 
portion of the debt subject to call for two years and a half. 

When the Forty-sixth Congress adjourned there were outstanding 
$670,876,500 of bonds, bearing 5 and 6 percent. interest, which would 
be subject to call and payment in May and June, 1881. As no means 
had been provided for their payment, the Government would be 
under the necessity of continuing to pay 5 and 6 per cent. interest 
for another year unless some arrangement could be made to reduce 
the interest. This was done by Secretary Windom, and an arrange- 
ment entered into with the bondholders by which they consented to 
the continuation of their bonds at the pleasure of the Government 
at 34 per cent. interest. There was an attempt to criticise this wise 
and commendable action of Secretary Windom by Democratic organs 
and leaders, but the almost universal voice of approval which went 
up from the people soon stifled the voice of disapproval. By the 
policy of Secretary Windom over $10,000,000 was saved in annual 
interest; and, more important still, over $575,000,000 of the bonded 
debt was left subject to payment at the pleasure of this Government. 

As the result of this wise treatment of the public debt there was 
a reduction in the principal of $151,684,351 during the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1882, $284,337,286 since February 1, 1880, and $1,070,- 
776,968 since August 31, 1865, the reductions of the several fiscal 
years being as follows: 


ee eo. sie haben otis DID REE BOF 1 BOON. 0.05 cnceconatéansnulle $29, 115, 830 
DEON ovcnns dbbankenWewnned kd | Mn chwne ceeheeun doe teen 41, 649, a9 
Pi pisaddeeskinde cinawanedete DETTE 1 EOD wecndscccvchdbsctsecate 19, 893, 151 
tn. ckbeunimd seam eraeena eC AUD 2. c. coewn nas anoe neon 2, 967, 375 
| BES Sie aie ONE EEE NIMBOD ,« « . 35 oa5scrais cuca vabenee 74, 650, 600 
DOE isbn Goan cowéRiceahen okie SRE SEED ow niittasucnsnoanaawaee 84, 425, 350 
CR asatesess eked ctadaweeen Ee PUD sce wesseweccessceueaes 151, 684, 351 
DUNS Didivsi« uauhiguawaenus 44, 318, 470 vss 
BE cvs cacnseiwas cin ries 1, 312, 907 etal. 5 cin nsies «seen 1, 070, 776, 968 
SEED dunnd ondetastskacen ous 14, 107, 984 


The following official statement of the public debt June 30, 1822, 
will show its present character : 
Debt bearing interest at 3 per cent., (Navy fund).............-..... 


$14, 000, 
Debt bearing interest at 34 per cent., redeemable at pleasure of Gov- 


000 


ermement ....<<-. bid adn doe dad OS e ctele nance tae eavaee 460, 461, 050 
Debt bearing interest at 4 per cent., redeemable July 1, 1907 ......- 739, 349, 350 
Debt bearing interest at 44 per cent., redeemable September 1, 1891. — 250, 000, 000 

Oe NER QO EA. i sii siti wibeseccicsscscons tienes 1, 463, 810, 400 
et DUNN RI askichitacidccscwtginedtessvess war poate 438, 241, 788 


1, 02, 052, 188 
140, 604, 474 


Deduct cash balance in Treasury, (greenback redemption fund). ... 


OE, Aida badlita tds artnnkibkcntiniwnnctawentivodessienauml 1, 751, 447, 714 
RAE TN a hs orb cock b en scanner kas kd 2608 es ode bendbeksaseaceenn 54, 777, 805 


A comparison of the debt statement of June 30, 1882, with the 
debt statement of August 31, 1865, will show at a glance the won- 
derful achievement of seventeen years of Republican policy. There 
has been a reduction in interest-bearing debt of $937,719,894, and in 
annual interest of $96,199,893. About $56,000,000 of this saving of 
interest has been in consequence of the reduction of the principal of 
the debt, and about $40,000,000 has been in consequence of the im 
proved credit of the Government. The average interest on the debt 
at the close of the war was 6.6 per cent. ; the average interest to-day 
is 3.8 per cent. The debt per capita at the close of the war was 
$78.25; the debt per capita to-day is about $30. The annual interest 
per capita was $4.29 at the close of the war; to-day it is about $1. 

But this is not all. A provision in the bank-extension bill, which 
will soon be a law, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
change new bonds, payable at the pleasure of the Government, bear- 
ing only 3 per cent. interest, for the Windom’s bearing 34 per cent., on 
the sole condition that the new threes shall be called last of this series. 
There is scarcely a doubt that $400,000,000 ofnew threes will be taken 
in exchange for a similar amount of 34 percents, and thus $2,000,000 
more besaved in interest by this arrangement, an achievement which 
has been made possible by the good faith shown by the Government 
in its treatment of the public debt. 

And now, the bill under consideration authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue 2 per cent. bonds or certificates in exchange for 
the three-and-a-halfs or threes, payable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
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ernment, on the condition that they shall be called last in these a ae te ____| |: RSRREDEEVEE. Siok a 
series. : 1 i : ~ 26 

Whatever may come of this provision looking to a 2 per cent. Sources. | 1881. | 1882. 
pond, there can be no question that the 3 percents will be taken, | —— . mene es 
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and thus the Gove roment of the United States will oceupy the Ordinary.....<--:..---«. i 2 ae $128, 144, 867 | $122, 630, 000 
highest plane of credit of any nation in the world, and will be the |} Pensions... a cBhall dacadetihinate Sdaaita Acton: Scene 50, 059, 279 65, 000, 000 
{iyst to place a large loan, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- | Interest on debt...............--.------+-e20+-eeee ee 82, 508,742 | 71, 256, 000 
nent, at the low rate of 3 per cent, England’s consols, an inter- ihct een 914 aan | OA ane Onn 
ninable bond bearing 3 per cent, interest, are rarely at par; and a RIE Fat inkescnswsoNinven Lathuvensseeueo terest | | no 


yw bond would be readily taken at least half of 1 per cent. less 
‘hana bond payable at the pleasure of the issuer. The French 3 
percents were sold at 15 per cent. discount. 

rhe United States is almost the only nation in the world which 
jas reduced her debt during the past fifteen years, and the only 
nation which has steadily reduced taxation and interest. The fol- 
lowing table will show the debt and annual interest burden of the 
leading nations of the world: 


Leaving a surplus of over $151,000,000 for the last fiscal year 
which has been applied to a reduction of the public debt. 

It is estimated that the expenditures for the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, will be about $300,000,000, an increase of over 
$40,000,000, of which $35,000,000 will be due to the increase of 
pensions. 

The House has already passed a bill repealing the tax on bank de- 
posits and all the internal taxes except those on liquors and tobacco 








Tati ial and dealers therein, and making asmail reduction on the tax on cigars, 
ssteanaccan amt panera. which will involve a reduction of $24,000,000 in the revenue for the 
eater ae? “; os iss Si present fiscal year. With a reduction of no more than an equal 

France ..--. sos shes scbuuneeuencastauetwuandaueaged $3, 829, 982, 399 | $138, 000,000 | amount in customs duties it is inevitable that there will be a re- 
England.....-----+-++++++++ stteeeee weet tect eeeeee 3, bo case oe = duction in the revenue of the Government of nearly if not fully 
Russia. --v/-/TSTITITITTETITITITTETETITTETITITITEET Bezel Bast 000 | “bs! ooo! 900 | $50,000,000. ‘This will reduce the surplus to $65,000,000 to be ap- 
tale... dent nateate ithalatts dtkacckes Laos 2' 540,313,000 | 115,000,000 | plied to the reduction of the debt. 

AUSTTID. 0... eee eee ceeeee emcee ecscnee een eeceneence 1, 881, 115, 350 80, 000, 000 All of the internal-revenue taxes except those on liquors and to- 
United States. --.--+0++0+ sere ees reee ee eee ener eee ee 1, 751, 447, 714 54,777, 805 | hacco and dealers therein, involving with a few other items a redue- 


It will thus be seen that the debt of the United States per capitais 
less than half of that of France and one-third that of England, and 
the annual interest of the debt of the United States per capita is one- 
third that of France and nearly one-fourth that of England. 

It is to be borne in mind that the United States has within seven- 
teen years paid not only the interest and more than $1,000,000,000 of 


her publie debt but also at least $250,000,000 of war claims not in- 
cluded in the debt statement of 1865, and more than $500,000,000 of 
pensions to her soldiers and sailors, the annual pension payments 
being as follows: 

OG) . ..0scavskaeeyecsenenen tO EE on 6 bien cnnebeankes chimes $28, 533, 402 
ine eases TE MEE s dans huvb aks Eh downnd eee 29, 359, 426 
R69. ii... vcsees acc dew enene oF a 8M BL eee cceseccae | See 


tion of about $24,000,000, have been repealed, so that the internal]- 
revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, without 
further reduction will not exceed $120,000,000. With areduction of 
$25,000,000 in the customs receipts, the revenue for the last half of 
the next fiscal year will not much exceed $180,000,000, leaving a semi- 
annual surplus of only $30,000,000 to be applied to the reduction of 
the principal of the debt. 

If the proposition to abolish the tax on tobacco and fermented 
liquors, (from which the Government received about $62,000,000 the 
last fiscal year,) which proposition received the unanimous support 
of the Democratic side of the House, and which lacked only four 
votes of success when the internal-revenue bill was under consider- 
ation a few days ago, should be carried when Congress reassembles 
next December, it is certain that it would sweep away nearly all if 





: * Se a = a a. ERESE PE ui Ie Rao an = - a not the whole surplus in the fiseal year ending June 30, 1884, and a 
186 ; "15, 608, 540 | 1877 ........ “7 """ 97’ 963! 752 | large part of it in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 

657 pon SS ORME, TOME. Side cc sastt gs sess cadin ee 27, 137, 019 I am correct, therefore, in saying that the proposed repeal of the 
1868 wees oe : aie weeeteee weet eeeeeeeeeees = oe aad remaining internal taxes, as earnestly advocated by so large a pro- 
i870 ne toe dBRL ciircoczrt7t Bo Af 349 | portion of the Democratic side, or even the repeal of the tax on to- 
1K oS ee eae O08 PWS. cx... ces oc ccncuce 65, 000, 000 | bacco, as supported by nearly all the Democrats of the House, would 


inevitably result in an indefinite postponement of the payment of 
the public debt. 

Believing this, I shall earnestly oppose every proposition of this 
kind, and shall insist, with nearly every other Republican member 
of the House, that it is our duty to continue to pay off the public 
debt as rapidly in the future as we have in the past. 


When it is remembered that at least $1,000,000,000 was raised by 
current taxation and expended for war purposes during the four 
vears of rebellion, and that $1,750,000,000, in addition to as much 
nore for interest, has been paid since the suppression of the rebellion 
ior war claims, reduction of the principal of the debt, and pensions, 
without seriously retarding the progress of the nation in population, 
wealth, and prosperity, it is no wonder that the distinguished Eng- 
lish statesman, Premier Gladstone, should declare on the floor of the 
House of Commons that the wisdom and success of the financial ad- 
ministration of the Government of the United States challenged the 
uliniration of the world. 

\lready we can clearly see that by a continuation of the Repub- 
lican financial policy within twenty-five years every dollar of the 
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Table showing the annual receipts of the Federal Government from internal revenue 
and customs, and the cost of collecting the revenue from each source. 
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420 APPENDIX 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


OF 


ROBERT T. VAN HORN, 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1282, 


On the bill CH. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. VAN HORN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The question of the improvement of the internal 
navigable waters of the United States has assumed an importance in 
the extent and cost of the work required as to mark a new era in 
our policy in that direction. Once they were regarded as local, and 
only the tidal waters were treated as national. While the situa- 
tion is not reversed, the former have assumed the leading place in 
magnitude and cost. The food supply as to surplus is now where, 
when Henry Clay inaugurated the American system, the wilderness 
was unbroken. The heart of the nation is now in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the policy once adapted to the coast-line is no longer 
applicable. 

Other changes have tended to transform our policy in regard to 
the sea-ports of the country. Steam has increased the size and draught 
of vessels until the deepening of our harbor entrances has become 
to them a vital question. We cannot longer legislate for sections in 
this respect. If we must have deep harbor approaches, we must 
have deeper rivers upon which to float to the great vessels cheap 
and abundant cargoes. Commerce always cheapens by abundance, 
and competition to be successful and desirable must be based upon 
cheap bread—not upon cheap labor. The economy which renders it 
impossible for labor to acquire independence at forty-five years is a 
false one, and in the end brings social disaster. 

There is another view of this question, as affecting the right of 
the people of the West, the agricultural people, to demand legisla- 
tion in this direction. Weare met with the policy of protection to 
the industrial interests of the country engaged in manufactures, and 
skilled labor employed in the useful arts. Many of us in the West 
recognize the justice and policy of this demand, and for the last 
twenty years our tariff laws have given the home markets to this 
class of industry. The most efficient protection that can be given 
to the great agricultural interests of the West—the labor and capital 
employed in the development of the soil—is by cheap transportation. 
There is nothing offered for sale that represents more labor value in 
proportion to price than a bushel of wheat. It is nearly all labor. 
Cheap transportation, then, is one form of protection, because it en- 
ables us to secure the highest possible price for the labor bestowed 
upon the product. As now, it often costs two bushels of corn to get 
one to market. If by the improvement of our natural water-ways 
we can send two bushels at the cost of one, the situation is reversed ; 
we get double the money for our corn. If this is not protection di- 
rect, it is the same in effect, and by means entirely in harmony with 
the fundamental methods of civilization—the development of natural 
facilities by the application of intelligent labor. And it is in har- 
mony With the elementary duties of government—the improvement 
of natural resources for the uses of man. 

Again, we have the right to demand it, because out of the common 
fund of all the people—the lands of the nation and taxes—vast sums 
have been expended in aid of capital in the construction of our in- 
terstate and transcontinental system of railways. In this way the 
agricultural interest has furnished the basis of credit for the immense 
loans that capital secured, and the fruits of which it now enjoys, to 
build these lines. I am not referring to these expenditures in any 
tault-finding sense. For many of these grants I have voted as a mem- 


ber of this House, and as a citizen I have given the full measure of 


effort and support wherever I could toward the construction of these 
lines of traffic, and am ready to do so again when necessary. Their 
influence has been for progress, and the results from their construe- 


tion and operation are among the greatest of the great wonders of 


the last twenty years. 

But I do not think we ought to stop here. Nor, strongly as I 
would deprecate hostile legislation, and little sympathy as I have 
with the crusades often preached against these greatest of all mod- 
ern agents of material progress, yet they are not all that we require 
or all that we should foster in the way of transportation. Artificial 
as they are, they must be owned by corporate and private interests, 
controlled primarily for individual profit, and at times are felt as 
oppressive upon the interests of the people—as to the masses and 
very largely so against localities. The law of competition in their 
case acts unequally—where it is against rival lines to the benefit 
of competing points, but where free from this against the people 
having no other channel of transport. And always the rail is owned 
by a close corporation—its use paid for by the people. 

But the river is free. Any man who chooses ean launch his craft 
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upon its waters and float to the sea or to the interior markets. Its 
dangers are removable, its obstacles avoidable, and its benefits ac- 
cessible to all. It is a gift of nature, free of tolls, unvexed by man- 
agement, and supplies transport at the lowest cost. If industry 
is protected by customs duties, if railroads have been built by grants 
of land and national, State, and municipal taxation for the benefit 
of mechanical and manufacturing industry and corporate capital 

surely the improvement of the natural water-ways of the nation 
for the benefit of agricultural industry, general commerce, and the 
cheapening of food for all is not only a proper subject of legislation 
but a duty involving the most enlightened statesmanship. It is but 
meting out to the great agricultural interests of the nation the equa] 
measure of favor it has in common with all others bestowed upon its 
sister interests. We ask nothing but what we concede; we require 
but a hundredth part of what has been given. 

To-day we point to our national prosperity with a just and pardon- 
able pride, and to the balance in exchanges upon which this prosperity 
is based. And, when we come to trace its course, we find them in 
the markets abroad for our agricultural products. While our man- 
ufacturing industries have thrived and grown vigorous and strong 
upon the home market; while the great railway lines have paid 
princely returns upon their traffic, and the national Treasury grown 
plethoric upon abundant revenues paid by the great consuming pop- 
ulation of the nation, we all acknowledge that it has been due to the 
market abroad for our soil products, and upon their abundant snp- 
ply to the world’s markets. Yet amid all this prosperity of skilled 
labor, corporate wealth, and fat revenues, this interest has not shared 
in it as it should. The one interest upon which all others depend 
has alone fallen short of its just reward. 

And why? Simply because of the absorption of so large a portion 
of products in the cost of carriage to market. It is not their fault, 
nor am I here to complain of oppression on the part of the manage- 
meut of transportation lines. One of the causes comes from the dis- 
tance the products of the West have to be carried over these arti- 
ficial lines. The corn of my constituents has to pass over 1,200 to 
1,400 miles of rail to reach the chief seaboard markets. The cost of 
this comes out of the profits of the farmer and is paid by the buyer 
of his food products. Now, give to us unobstructed rivers and we can 
send this food to the Eastern market at from 100 to 200 per cent. less 
cost than now. And this reduction in cost will be shared, as the 
high price is now, by the farmer and the consumer. As the burden 





is now upon both, the benefit will be shared by both. 

Again. For many years to come we must as now depend for the 
balance of trade in our favor upon the shipment of our agricultural 
product. To market it we have to compete with the farms of all the 
world. In seasons of abundant crops abroad the high price of trans- 
portation makes the foreign market unavailable. Reduce the cost 
and we can command the market to a larger degree. To-day we can- 
not command the British market from cost of transport. If we 
could deliver our crops at tide-water to-day at the rate possible by a 
full channel of water we could undersell our rivals. And because 
we cannot gold is going out of the country in a volume equal to the 
product of our mines. It is thus demonstrated that the cheapening 
of transportation is the most important factor in the prosperous 
movement of our foreign commerce and financial exchanges. It is 
not sectional, but in the highest sense national in its importance. 

And now I come to another consideration. Your table, Mr. Chair- 
man, is covered with bills and petitions looking to this revival and 
fostering of our ocean commerce. The demand is made for subsidies 
in the shape of mail pay and other means for steamship lines under 
our own flag upon the ocean. For one I recognize the force of these 
appeals, and will do all I may to advance their object. But when 
built, when placed upon the high seas, where are you to look for 
cargoes? The development of our manufactures forbids that they 
shall come from them. It is to attempt the opening of new markets 





for them that is the incentive to this policy. You must look to the 
soil products for these cargoes, so that our flour, our pork, our beet, 
and food products of all kinds shall go out by these proposed lines 
for introduction to the markets of the globe. And how can these 
be secured so well as by lessening their coston shipboard? Give ts 
unobstructed rivers, open out the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and their great navigable tributaries, reduce, as it would, the cost 
of transport to the sea from 100 to 300 per cent., and your ocean 
steamers would not only have full and profitable cargoes but they 
would be multiplied in number beyond your most sanguine hopes. 
The problem of the improvement of the navigation of the grevt 
rivers of the United States is one involving elements as various as the 
character of the rivers themselves. What is suited to one is not 
adapted to another, and the obstacles in one differ from those in 
another. For example, let us take the Mississippi and its two grea! 
tributaries—the Missouri and the Ohio. What is adapted for the 
Missouri is not applicable to the Upper Mississippi and the Ohio. 
And when I refer to the “‘ Upper Mississippi” I mean above the mouth 
of the Ohio, and the ‘“‘ Lower Mississippi” that portion below that 
point. And what is practicable for the Upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and the Ohio is not so for the Lower Mississippi. In the forme! 
| the difficulty is not enough water for continuous and permanent 
| navigation ; in the lower river there is too much water. 
} 


j 


The different methods demanded is from the differing character : 
the rivers. In the Ohio and Upper Mississippi the beds of the rivé 














are rocky and gravelly, the shoal places being unchangeable from 
that fact. The problem is to remove these rocky and gravelly shoals 
and to concentrate the water of the river in defined and permanent 
channels. The banks, too, are permanent, owing to the tenacity of 
the soil, and but little subject toabrasion. This is demonstrated in 
the navigation of those rivers by the fact that oe run their boats 
by landmarks from year to year; while in the Missouri they run by 
the surface indications and bends of the river, landmarks being un- 
known. The Missouri, from the Yellowstone to the mouth, is an in- 
clined plane of sand, not arock or gravel shoal in the entire distance, 
porarapid. Its banks are for the entire distance alluvial and are 
abraded with the smallest force of current and rapidly dissolved. 
The problem from this fact is not to deepen the channel by remoy- 
ing bars, rocks, or deepening shoals after the method in the other 
rivers, but to prevent abrasion and confine the waters at given points 
to a narrower channel, when it deepens itself. 

It is not my purpose to be tedious as to the characteristics of the 
river, only to state them broadly, so as to show the methods to be 
employed. The same plan of appropriations that is employed in 
the Ohio and Upper Mississippi is not, for this reason, applicable 
to the Missouri. In the former given points are selected and appro- 
priations made. The same plan has been adopted heretofore in the 
Missouri, and po good results have followed. The present bill is 
the first that recognized the true method, and I take this occasion 
to thank the Committee on Commerce for its wise and statesman- 
like action. The appropriation is in bulk, to be applied continu- 
ously, so as each year to complete a section of the river in a perma- 
nent manner. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to briefly sketch the character of the Mis- 
souri River. From its sandy bed and the alluvial character of the 
great valley through which it flows its course is serpentine, from 
bluft to blutf. When the current strikes a bluff, where it meets the 
rocky barriers that underlie all the bluff formations of that valley, 
it shoots off by a sharp curve across the alluvial bottom-lands until 
it impinges on the opposite bluff, to repeat the same indefinitely. 

Now, the fact is, that where the river washes the base of a bluff it 
is narrow and deep, with abundance of water in the channel for the 
heaviest transportation possible to the business to be done. But 
when it leaves a bluff to cross the bottom to another bluff, by the 
abrasion of the banksit is widened, sometimes from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
under the bluff to a mile and a half on bottoms. The enlargement 
of the channel retards the current, creates eddies by the friction inter- 
posed by the shoaling process, precipitating the sand and soil held 
in suspension, and bars and shallows are the result. It is a curious 
fact that thislaw of the river results in giving tothe river one general 
feature that characterizes its entire course. This is a succession of 
pools along the bluffs, with shallower channels connecting these 
pools, the pools overlapping or extending uniformly above the point 
of connection with the cross channels. 

Now, the problem is to prevent the excessive widening of these 
cross-channels, or to confine the abrasion within limits that will 
produce a depth of channel adequate to the demands of navigation. 
For example: if the pools have at low water a depth of 20 to 30 
feet, as they have as a rule, with a width of 1,500 feet, by confining 
the cross-channel of a mile or a mile and a half with 4 feet water 
tohalf a mile, we have achannel of 12 feet—the problem is solved. I 
use these figures as comparative. 

Now, can this be done? The engineering skill of the country says 
it can, and the practical experience and observation of river men 
agree with the engineers. In fact they see it done in detail every 
year, 

The real facts which call for the improvement of the river arise 
from the irregular operation of the same principle. If the snags, 
steamboat wrecks, and other obstructions m the channel of the Mis- 
souri had been methodically deposited they would have solved the 
problem long ago, and to-day we would have had deep and permanent 
navigation in the river. That this is not overstating the case scores 
of examples exist along its course where a lodged tree or a sunken 
boat has radically changed the course and character of the river for 
miles, in instances improving the navigation of the river exactly as 
the engineers now propose to do; but when the elements were ad- 
verse, carrying destruction and devastation in their wake. In fact 
it is the accumulated evidence afforded by these accidental obstruc- 
tions upon which the engineers have based their plan of improve- 
ment. 

There isonly one thing to do to prevent the unnecessary washing 
of the banks at these points of crossing referred to, and the river will 
take care of itself. If the banks of the Missouri were of the char- 
acter of those of the Ohio, with its bed of sand, it would have always 
heen the finest navigable river of the continent. Facts exist all 
along its course for a thousand miles that demonstrate that even its 
debris, where lodged favorably by accident, has done just what it is 
proposed to do under this appropriation. I cannot state it more 
simply or more forcibly than by saying that it is proposed to follow 
the example of the river itself in these improvements. There are 
places in the river to-day that if the snags in one bend were depos- 
ited systematically along a few hundred feet of cross-channel, boats 
lor fitty miles would find at all seasons a depth of water ample for 
all purposes of navigation, 

I think I have stated the elements of the problem involved in the 
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improvement of the Missouri River sufficiently broad to give the 
House an idea of the plan, and why the appropriation asked for has 
been given in bulk to be expended, not in removing bars, rocks or shoals 
from the channel, but in controlling the vagaries of the current or the 
waters, and allow them to do at exceptional points exactly what they 
do in the general channel of the river. There is not a single feature 
of the river proper to be changed, no interference with its laws or 
any of its peculiar characteristics. It simply is proposed to leave it 
as nature would have it, if its banks had been less alluvial or ca- 
pable of a little more resistance to the abrading force of its waters. 

The problem, as an engineering one, is based upon the true prin- 
ciple of aiding nature, rather than resisting her forces. It is pro- 
posed to let the river take care of its own improvement. Its waters 
is the force employed. It is not proposed to provide new banks or 
confine its waters within mud walls—only to concentrate at the ex- 
ceptional points its waters, that the volume may as elsewhere deepen 
their own channel. 

It is not my purpose to burden the House with statistics, but as 
there should be well-grounded reasons of policy in all expenditures 
of public money, it may be proper to state that the valley drained 
by the Missouri is in extent and fertility the most important of the 
continent, and although new in development it now comprises nearly 
five millions of people, and increasing faster than ever in its brief 
history. Your census returns show that it grows nearly one-third of 
the grain product of the United States, its aggregate crop being over 
600,000,000 bushels. It had 12,365,300 farm animals, and contributed 
to the internal revenues $10,000,000. Figures such as these are elo- 
quent in argument for the policy of this expenditure, and the near- 
est portion of this vast productive area is a thousand miles from 
present seaboard markets by rail. This crop last year paid an aver- 
age of 35 cents a bushel by rail to the seaboard. An experimental 
season of shipments by an average river sent it to sea at 15 cents, a 
difference in favor of the river transport of 115 percent. If the Gov- 
ernment can find justification in giving away in lands and bonds 
more than $500,000,000 to build railroads to carry these products to 
market at 35 to 50 cents, and return the products of industry to 
the farms at corresponding rates, how can it refuse to aid by the 
expenditure of $50,000,000 in all to insure the permanence of the 15 
cent rates? And the western rivers can be permanently improved, 
all of them, for less than that sum, and in this I include the three 
great rivers and their important tributaries. 

I present these facts as a sufficient argument against all the uncon- 
sidered objections made against the improvement of the river system. 
The West has a right to this expenditure, and having for forty years 
begged for it as a favor, proposes now and hereafter to take as a mat- 
ter of right and by the power of votes at the ballot-box, and in this 
Hall. We hold the power, and are for all time the nation. 

I now come to the second problem in the great river system—the 
Lower Mississippi. I favor the amendment providing for an outlet, 
and regret that the committee have not incorporated it in their bill. 

I regret also, Mr. Speaker, that this question has been allowed to 
drift into an antagonism that demands the sacrifice of one or the 
other plan. There is no necessity for this, but on the contrary there 
is every reason why both should go together. 

I have shown that the problem of the upper river was too little 
water; that of the lower is too much water. Is it not a common-sense 
proposition that you cannot treat these two problems by the one 
method? In the one case you have to control the water within the 
river banks so as to provide at shoal placesa deeper channel. Inthe 
other it is to get the superabundant waters within the river banks. 
Will the plan of the one answer for the other? It is simply impossi- 
ble, because the trouble is in the two cases directly opposite in char- 
acter. 

And this is well illustrated by the fact that although one year ago 
you appropriated $1,000,000 to improve the Lower Mississippi by 
the method proposed in the bill, the only money spent has been in 
preparation. The real work has not been prosecuted from the fact 
that the floods have prevented getting at the river within its banks 
at all. You cannot use your one million, because the high waters 
have prevented its expenditure. How long will it take to expend 
the additional four millions provided for in this bill? Taking aver- 
age seasons, and you cannot do it in five years. 

Now, lam not to be drawn into antagonism to the plan of the com- 
mittee’s bill, because in practical operations it is as yet an experi- 
ment; and in the sense of results the plan I favor is to be tested by 
trial. What I object to is that in any plan based upon scientific 
theory or practical) trial it should be assumed that one contains only 
wisdom and all knowledge and that the other is the embodiment of 
all folly, when the truth is both have arguments in their favor. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River cannot be controlled by theories 
or by debate. 

We know that the money already appropriated has not been ex- 
pended because the flood-waters have been in the way. Now, we 
contend that if the river had have had more discharging capacity 
the waters would have been within the banks and that money have 
been expended for the use intended. And why not open more dis- 
charging capacity? What is the cause of the overtlows of the Lower 
Mississippi? It is, stating it broadly, because the mouths of theriver 
are not big enough. This fact comes from two causes, the slow cur- 
rent near the sea, and the consequent precipitation of sand and mud 
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These causes result in narrowing the channel as 
The fact that by actual measurement the in- 


held in suspension. 
it approaches the sea. 
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ing authority ever known in this country ; is copied from the official 
report of the board of engineers of the Army of surveys and invest 


tlow at average floods at Cairo is 1,475,000 cubie feet of water per | gations made under the authority of Congress during a protrated: 
> , 


second, and that after receiving the waters of all rivers below, the | period of ten years, embracing everything connected 


flow at New Orleans is only 1,100,000 cubic feet per second, tells the 
story of the disastrous annual overflows. 
go somewhere, and the only place for it is to overflow the adjacent 
country. To confine this immense flood of waters within artificial 
walls, built of the mud the river takes up and carriesdown to choke 
up its own discharge, is, I submit, one of those stupendous follies 
which sometimes fascinate men merely from the fact of their magni- 
tude and from the vast sums of money involved. 

That new mouths will draw off the water just in ratio with their 
capacity is as plain a proposition as that a barrel of water will be 
depleted by opening the bung-hole. The river below New Orleans, 


This surplus water must | 


0 with the river 
at high and low water, as to levees and embankments, Navigation 
currents, the bed of the river, its floods, andall phenomena. We as- 
sume nothing ; we have no theories, no experiments, no hypotheses 
simply the fact that water runs down hill, that it is not compressi. 
ble ; these re-enforced as to results by ascertained facts by the most 
thoroughly applied scientific methods, 

And what is the plan here proposed? Let me state it simply. Ax 
now, the river has below New Orleans a current that moves over » 


bed with a fall of 1} inches per mile. The distance is 120 miles, : 


Ten 


| miles below New Orleans the Gulf of Mexico approaches to within 5 


with a fall of 14 inches to the mile, has a flow of 6 feet in a second. | 


The proposed Lake Borgne outlet, with a fall of 2% feet to the mile, 
would have a corresponding increase of current and consequent dis- 
charging capacity. But only caleulating the flow at 10 feet persec- 
ond, with a width of 1 mile and 10 feet deep, its discharge would be 
528,210 enbic feet of water per second, or one-third of the whole in- 
tlow at Cairo. But the current would be more than 20 feet per sec- 
ond, or a capacity nearly equal to the whole river at Cairo, The 
mere statement of the figures shows the ample character of the pro- 
posed outlet for the drainage of the highest flood ever known. 

Why then is this self-evident plan opposed? It is upon the assump- 
tion that if you let the water out through these new mouths the 
channel will be shoaled. No other objection having any practical 


miles of the Mississippi by an arm known as Lake Borgne. The 
river thus reaches the Gulf level at a point 110 miles less than now, or in 


| 5 miles we reach the same level that the river now does in 110 miles. 
, Gentlemen can discount the immense drainage capacity of 13 feet fal] 


| 


in 5 milesin the one case, and the same fall in 110 miles as now, inthe 


_ discharge of these surplus waters. That is all there is to the proposed 


| sand miles, 


Lake Borgne outlet. 

Now, the fact to be ascertained is, will it prevent overflow to be 
restrained or confined by artificial banks? The play has been tried, 
and has failed. By both experience wnd theory it will require arti- 
ficial banks to be constructed from four to ten feet high for a thou- 
Is it practicable as to money cost? And if so, will it 


| hold the water? Both must be answered in the negative. We haye 


bearing can be made, or can be urged to stand a moment, in view | 


of the difference in cost—the outlet being estimated at $250,000, the 
other plan at $50,000,000. Is the objection a valid one? 

I contend that it is not only without snpport in fact but is based 
upon a false assumption as to what the outlet plan is. These outlets 
only prepose to drain the tlood-waters, not to make new river chan- 
nels. When the river is within its banks now, navigation is just as 
desired. All the outlets propose is to keep the water from overflow- 
ing the banks. How, then, when the river is within its banks, or 
bank-full, in October, and at its maximum excellence for navigation, 
can it be destructive to navigation when, in precisely the same con- 
dition, in March or July? That is all the outlets propose to do—to 
keep the river at this maximum at all seasons. They are not deep 
enough, and cannot be made deep enough, to affect the normal chan- 
nel of the river, or the quantity of water in it. 
the channel of the outlet is 10 feet deep, while the river channel at the 
outlet is 100 feet deep. How is this outlet to drain the river dry, or 
shoal it? It simply draws off the flood-waters, leaving the normal 
channel unaffected. But we are not left to theory. The United 
States topographical engineers by measurement at crevasses have 
demonstrated that the operation of these openings actually deepen 
the channel below the point of outlet. And this is exactly what is 
claimed for its effect—that the river confined within its banks by its 
increased current deepens its channel. 

Itis upon this theory that the Missouri River improvement is based, 
and I am not illogical enough to deny the operation of the same law 
in the Lower Mississippi that obtains in the Missouri. But it is upon 
this very fact that the improvement of the navigation of the Lower 
Mississippi is based. It is claimed that at points where bars in- 
terfere, that by works which will confine the waters to lesser space 
the channel will be deepened. Now, if the water confined to the 
normal width of the channel on a bar deepens the water, why not 
the channel be deepened and improved when the whole river is con- 
fined within its banks? Thestatement is the answer. It is the ob- 
ject of all our appropriations, of all our surveys, of all our plans, to 
keep the river within its banks, natural or artificial. If as is con- 
tended when we build the banks higher in order to confine the water, 
it will deepen the channel, will not the same effect result if the 
waters are confined within the natural banks? It needs no argu- 
ment; its demonstration isa fact known to every practical navigator 
of the great rivers of the West. 

But this is not all. It is too late to interpose this objection on the 
part of those who make it. The House and the country is aware 
that $5,000,000 have been appropriated and expended in deepening 
one of the mouths, or passes, of the Mississippi, by confining the 
flow of water within a narrower channel than existed at its entry into 
the sea. I was one that favored, as my position offered, that ex- 
periment and that expenditure, but I cannotnow reverse the position 
Ithen assumed, or say that the law of hydraulics which drew five 
inillions from the Treasury for the jetties at the mouth of the river 
is suspended when invoked for the main river itself. 

1 shall not detain the House by a repetition of facts so abundantly 
spread before it, nor weary it with details of facts, figures, measure- 
ments, and surveys scattered through the record of ten years of the 
most painstaking and exhaustive survey by the most eminent en- 
gineering ability ever undertaken in river investigation by any 
government in the world, but will cover it all by the broad statement 
that the outlet idea is supported by every observation and fact in 
the report of that river survey. 

1 beg the House to remember one fact, that the advocates of the 
outlet system have only assumed one thing—the mere cost of making 

jt. Every other fact connected with it is from the highest engineer- 


Or, in other words, | 








| courteous to say the objection is not an honest one. 


found that it is difficult to confine even canal waters by artificial 
banks. How, then, the mighty floods of the Mississippi? 

Again, the experience of the ages is that just as you raise the 
banks of a river you decrease the force of its current, until, as in 
the case of the river Po, in Italy, the river bed is above the level of 
adjoining lands. That river, after centuries of leveeing, now runs 
across the low lands on a ridge. But by keeping a river within its 
natural banks deepens its channel, cutting out its bed to the proper 
angle of fall to the sea. It requires no science to know this; every 
wash-out in the farmer’s field illustrates and demonstrates it. The 
only question of a practical nature in this connection is, can you get 
outlet enough? I have shown you can. 

Mr. Chairman, the very last men who ought to object to the pro- 
posed outlet are those intrusted by Congress with the improvement 
of the Mississippi. They cannot oppose it and escape criticism. 
They tell us that they have not spent the money appropriated last 
year because the high waters prevented. How are they going to 
spend the four millions by this bill before next session, when four or 
five more will be asked? Andif they cannot use it what is the need 
of appropriating it? Let the water out, or keep it within the banks, 
and they can then use the money and demonstrate their plan. Why 
refuse to let the water be drained off when they cannot work because 
it does not subside ? 

It has been shown by facts, in plain measured feet, that the pro- 
posed outlet cannot affect the river channel. Why not make it? 
It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that these objections to the outlet 
are not madeas formal engineering ones; they are the mere advocate 
arguments before the committee. There is another one used among 
members, but carefully kept from the record. This argument is that 
the outlet would injure the jetties. This is so new and novel that 
it is done in a whisper. The old soothsayers were said to laugh in 
each others faces when alone. The habit did not die with thesooth- 
sayers. 

Now, I can speak on this subject without fear of criticism, for from 
the beginning I favored the jetties, and have not changed. They do 
not need this disingenuous argument, nor, even if they did, are they 
sacred or of more importance than the valley of the river. Let us 
look at this for a moment. It is shown that the river is a hundred 
feet deeper than the outlet at the point of junction. As the jetties 
are only twenty-four feet deep there is abundant water for them. 
We have shown that 1,100,000 cubic feet of water per second passes 
the point of the proposed outlet. The same high engineering au- 
thority tells us that only 83,000 enbic feet per second enters the pass 
in which the jetties are. So that there is all the jetty pass can 
carry and a million cubic feet to spare. No wonder this objection 
passes by a breath and is carefully kept from paper. It is not dis- 
It either re- 
flects upon the intelligence of the person to whom it is made, or upon 
the candor of the one who makes it. No friend of the jetties will 
put the objection on that ground, for it at once raises the question 
of good faith and of their utility. F 

To set this objection at rest, let us refer to the facts upon which 
the jetty legislation was based, and those alone upon which the an- 
nual drain for keeping them open is made upon the Treasury. _ Phe 
jetties are based upon the simple fact that water is incompressible ; 
that if you confine a stream of flowing water, of say half a mile 
wide, so as to make it pass between walls a quarter of a mile apart, 
the water will find room for its volume by cutting down its = 
That is all there is to the jetties. If the bed is of soft material, lik 
sand or mud, it will cut it out. If it is hard clay or rock it will not, 
and then it makes a dam. Now, the best advice I can give oe 
who urge this objection against the outlet is to be very careful ; a 
they handle the subject, forif they once let goof the theory on whi 


















































they got the money to build the jetties, they turn them into a dam, 
and Congress may discover that a dam raises the flood-line of the 
river, and vote money for the outlet to carry off the surplus waters. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that were it not for the large appro- 
»riation to be expended under the present plan, the outlet would be 
urged as the very solution for the annual expenditure in dredging 
out the channel within the jetties. As an original and constant 
friend of the jetties I enter my protest against the covert way in 
which they are being assailed. Their only safety against future at- 
tack is in the opening of the proposed outlet at Lake Borgne. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we hesitate over so plain a proposition 
as this? If the outlet is the useless thing deta, why not dispose 
of it? By this amendment not one dollar is to be paid if it is a fail- 
ure as an improvement of the river. To try it can do no harm, as 
has been shown. If it does what is claimed for it you have results 
for $250,000 that will cost, by friendly estimate, $50,000,000 by the 
other plan. Whatever men interested may wish or desire, surely 
Congress can have no hostility to that result. Why, then, not place 
the two together and definitely solve the problem one way or an- 
other for all time, so that hereafter we may stand on the solid ground 
of demonstrated fact? Doctors differ; so do engineers. If a prob- 
lem that involves $50,000,000 and an annually devastated country 
can be solved for $250,000 if demonstrated one way, and not a single 
dollar if in another way, I submit Congress cannot afford to refuse 
the trial. It has not the information to decide adverse, and it can- 
not, in justice to the people or the Treasury, refuse to test it. That 
is all the amendment asks ; but the country will sooner or later exact 
a better reason for refusal than has been given. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS WILLIAMS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Entering the borders of the State of Alabama on 
her eastern line, and about a hundred miles or more distant from the 
angle of her northeastern boundary, is the beautiful Coosa, whose 
limpid and laughing waters uniting with those of other streams 
traverses the remainder of her extended length in a southwestern 
direction; when nearing her southern border the elements of this 
grand stream, affording a route of well nigh a thousand miles of 
attainable navigable waters, are lost in their minglings with those of 
the classic bay of Mobile. 

The Tallapoosa, the improvement of whose navigation is provided 
for in this bill, and no inconsiderable feeder of the great water route 
alluded to, enters the State on her eastern border about one hundred 
miles or more south of the point of advent made by the Coosa; and 
flowing in a somewhat parallel or southwestern direction with the 
other stream for about two hundred miles or more, effects her con- 
fluence with the Coosa in a locality only ten miles away from her 
interestingly attractive and queenly capital, the city of Montgomery. 
rhe union of the waters of these two beautiful streams, in vales 
almost as enchanting as those of sweet Avoca, form the magnificently 
imposing river bearing the name of my State. 

Rising in the mountains of Saint Clair, ina locality alittle south and 
east of a central position of North Alabama is the Cahaba; and flow- 
ing southwest through the county of Shelby it enters, on her northern 
boundary, the county of Bibb; traversing her limits it passes out of 
her borders in the southwest corner of the same, and varying but 
little in its course as it flows through the county of Perry it enters 
that of Dallas, wherein, some eight or ten miles below the locality 
of the growing, thrifty, and beautiful city of Selma, its waters are 
en up and borne onward to the Gulf by those of the grand 
Alabama, 

. The Cahaba, the improvement of whose navigation is also provided 
‘or in this bill, is an immeasurably important feeder of Alabama’s 
teat water route; a route destined to empty into the lap of her 
great imperial city of Mobile a wealth of the treasures of mineral as 
Well as agricultural commerce, whose influences will awaken to new 
lifethat only sea-port city of our State; one in whose growth and pros- 
ey is not only centered the earnest desires of all true Alabamians 
‘ut the cireles of whose commercial value and power widen and 
extend far beyond that of our own State. 

; Reference to the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
“tates Army to the Secretary of War for the year 1881 will afford 


abundant evidence of the almost incalculable value that the improve- 
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ment of the navigation of this river would be not only to the sec- 
tion traversed by it and to the State but to the country as well. 
The following brief but interesting extract from that extended re- 
port will afford an idea to the mind of some of the results to follow 
this long-desired and long-neglected enterprise. He says: 


A survey was made in September, 1874, of that portion of the river between 
Centreville and its mouth, a distance of eighty-eight miles, the report of which is 
contained in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1875. 

The present survey continned the previous one from Centreville to Shade's 
Creek, or the north boundary of Bibb County, and ineluded a line of levels on the 
lower portion to supply a deficiency in the survey of 1874, and an examination to 
see if any marked changes had taken place since that time. 

The two together show that the river can be improved by the removal of snags 
and overhanging trees, construction of wing-dams and cutting throngh shoals, so 
as to give a channel of navigable width and three feet depth at low water, from 
its mouth up to Centreville, eighty-eight miles, at an estimated cost of $195,000; 
and from Centreville up to the northern boundary of Bibb County, 23.667 miles, by 
locks and dams, at an estimated cost of $382,000. The total distance would be 
111.667 miles, and the total estimated cost $577,000. The improvement would give 
steamboat navigation below Centreville and barge above. 

There was formerly considerable commerce on the river, but the obstractions are 
such now that no use is made of it. 

The extent of trade that would be built ap can only be conjectured, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that it would be considerable, from the fact that the river 
would afford cheap transportation for about 50,000 bales of cotton valued at $2,500. - 
000, and return supplies of $2,000,000; would give the shortest water route from 
the Alabama coal-fields to the Gulf, and would save to every consumer of coal on 
the Gulf coast from $1 to $6 on every ton of coal used by them, and probably would 
save $4 or $5 on all coal that is at present used by the United States on the coast 
or in the Gulf, or might be required in timeof war. It would also afford an outlet 
for iron, building stone of excellent quality, and limestone, both ordinary and hy- 
draulic, in all of which the country bordering the upper Cahaba is extremely rich. 

To show the great benefit to the State and to the Southern coast to be derived 
from the improvement of the Cahaba River, I present the following brief descrip- 
tion of the coal measure; the information being condensed from the paper of Mr. 
R. P. Rothwell read before the American Society of Engineers, 1873, reports of 
the State geologist, Birney’s Hand-book of Alabama, and personal observation 
made during the survey. 

There are three distinct coal basins in Alabama, namely, the Warrior, Cahaba, and 
Coosa, which, from the geological structure, we are compelled to conclude were 
once continuous. It is to the central member of the group that our attention is 
especially directed, which, on account of its being the most southern, most accessi 
ble by water navigation, and presenting the greatest variety, as well as the best 
quality, of coals, will undoubtedly become, in the event of the Cahaba River being 
improved, one of the principal coal-producing districts in America, and until the 
river is improved the Cahaba coal-tield will probably remain untouched. 

In the southern portion of the field reached by the present survey the measures 
are regular, with a width of about twetve miles and an inclination of 6 degrees to 
10 degrees on the western limits, 12 degrees to 15 degrees on the Cahaba River, in 
the neighborhood of the Lily Shoals, and increasing rapidly, until toward the eastern 
limit the rocks are dipping from 45 degrees to 75 degrees, becoming vertical in a 
few places. 

The field is limited on its southern and eastern side by the fault referred to in 
another part of this report, which cuts off the coal measures and brings to the sur 
face the Silurian strata belonging 7,000 to 8,000 feet below them. The greater in- 
clination of the Cahaba beds causes them to outcrop within a limited area, and as 
there is a greater total thickness on the eastern en couthemn sides, as there are a 
ane number of beds and greater variety of coals than exist in any part of the 

arrior or Coosa basin. 

From the Seer features of the country a railroad crossing three fields 
would necessarily be graded considerably above the streams, and therefore the 
coal would have to be raised by vertical shafts to the level of the road, thus greatly 


enhancing the cost of mining, and there would be less inducement to the opening. 


of the lowest water level, a difficulty done away with by theimprovement of the 
river. The surface is everywhere, as before stated, covered with a virgin growth 
of yellow pine, chestnut, and oak, together with other valuable timber. 

he cost of mining will vary at the different veins according to the thickness, 
amount of shale, nature of roof, location of beds, &c., but $1.50 per ton (Profes- 
sor Smith, State geologist) will cover all expenses, including interest, wear and 
tear of improvements, &c. This is about the cost per ton at the Pratt Mines. 
The cost in barge will vary from $1.50 to $2, and with the river made navigable, 
transportation to the Gulf will not exceed 75 cents, thus enabling the coal to be 
put upon the Mobile market at a cost not exceeding $3. 

The incalculable benefit of improvement of the Alabama system of rivers, and 
especially those flowing through the coal fields, is clearly shown by the coal fam- 
ine and the exorbitant prices (as high as $13 per ton) that have prevailed here 
and elsewhere throughout this State and the extreme South during the present 
season, 1880 and 1881. 


When, sir, we are thus informed from high scientific and official 
sources that this central district of Alabama’s group of coal-fields 
is, on account of its being the most southern, most accessible by 
water navigation, and presenting the greatest variety as well as the 
best quality of coals, undoubtedly to become, in the event of this 
river being improved, one of the principal coal-producing districts, 
not in Alabama alone, nor yet in the South alone, but in America, 
and that until this river is improved, this principal coal district of 
America will likely remain untouched; and when we are informed 
from the same high source of the wealth of iron and valuable timber 
abounding in that region, what need is there for anything more to 
be added in demonstrating beyond cavil the indispensable necessity 
of this work to the Government and the country ? 

Mr. Chairman, such enterprises as these present more than a pleas- 
ing view to those who study and pursue the advancement of their 
country’s material welfare. Sir, the county of Bibb, of my State, 
possessing this untold, locked-up wealth, bears the immortal name 
of one who was honored by the State of Georgia with a seat in her 
Legislature in the days of his earliest manhood; afterward by that 
great Commonwealth, the mother of my State, sent to these Halls as 

1er Representative upon this floor when his age had scarcely ren- 
dered him eligible for that position; who, notwithstanding his youth, 
came within a few votes of being elevated to the high office of 
Speaker of this House; who was afterward elevated by Georgia to 
the high distinction of her Senator in the other end of this Capitol ; 
who resigned that honored position and was sent by President 
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Monroe to Georgia’s fair daughter as her first and only Territorial | moneyed value would swell into the sum of an enormity, constitutin 


governor, for be soon ushered her from that condition to the prestige 
of a State, then became her first State governor; and I feel that I 
may safely say in her great bereavements occasioned by the loss of 
her gifted and honored sons none was ever more keenly and lastingly 
felt than the one wrought in the removal through death of Governor 
William Wyatt Bibb ere he had attained his twoscore years. Five 
noble brothers accompanied him to that State, one of whom was 
afterward made her governor. And there yet lingers upon the earth 
to bless mankind his honored brother, Judge Benajah 8. Bibb, who 
has passed his fourscore and half of a decade of years, and though 
standing in the fast-receding twilight of life is blest yet with the 
exercise of those high intellectual gifts with which a kind Providence 
has so generously endowed him—gifts used by him in his long and 
eventful life alone in those causes and methods having for their aim 
the happiness and well-being of his fellows and the glory and honor 
ef his Maker. Inthe judgment of all who know him his great use- 
fulness to his fellow-men, his sterling worth of character, his exalted 
Christian piety, and irreproachable life would entitle him, were not 
the day of miracles at an end, toa return of Elijah’s chariot, and its 
uses in his exit from this earth. 

The noble citizens of this county bearing that honored name may 
well be proud of it. They should be equally gratified in the knowl- 
edge of the fact that, rich in virtues and attributes treasured so 
dearly by the heart as is that honored name, nature has endowed her 
high lands and cliffs in their ruggedness, her valleys and coves in 
their beauty and productivness, with a wealth of the material sub- 
stances of the earth, vying in their corresponding richness with that 
ef her inspiring name. Proudly do I congratulate them upon this 
pee Government at last having outstretched the strong hand of 
1er powerful and sustaining aid in behalf of the development of 
those hidden treasures. The improvement of the Mobile Harbor, 
the opening up the navigation of the Alabama, the Coosa, and the 
streams in Georgia forming the Coosa, and their connections with 
the waters of the great Tennessee River became the settled policy 
and established purpose of this Government decades of years ago. 

The fact that this work has not been completed before this time 
stands as a signal rebuke to that spirit of laggardness and partiality 
already too long and shamefully manacling the giant resources of 
this State, holding back her growth, development, and prosperity, 
until to-day;7instead of displaying the attainments she would have 
achieved, she presents the comparative stature of a dwarf, although 
three score years and more ago she doffed her territorial mantles, 
and, attired in the robes of a State, assumed her place in the great 
sisterhood of this Union. 
toward what would be its remote completion, if the future is to be 
imbued with no more alacrity, progress, and fairness than has char- 
acterized her past, is to result in no less than unfettering boundless 
resources of mineral, manufacturing, and agricultural wealth, en- 
riching her commerce so vastly, building up her waste places so 
adorningly, and making her wilderness to blossom as the rose so 
profusely, as will redound in a grandeur of marvelous unfoldings 
and prosperity which can but arouse and awaken the sleeping Van 
Winkles in her midst, whose startling wonders at the same would 
provoke asimilar query to the one employed by Rip, when surveying 
the boundless strides and achievements attained around him while 
in his unconscious sleep, he so naturally demanded to know, “Is this 
the village of Falling Waters?” 

Then, sir, should we see within her borders, in lieu of her now 
twenty cotton factories, employing 75,000 spindles and 3,500 looms, 
their numbers rise into the hundreds, their spindles into the mill- 
ions, and their looms into the tens of thousands; converting her 
annually increasing and now three-quarter million bales cotton crop 
into every conceivable phase and fabric demanded by the wants or 
tastes of the world, thereby gravitating permanently in her midst 
this home-accumulated and should be home-retained capital, and 
the immense benefits to flow from such results, prominent among 
which would be the upbuilding throughout her limits of such at- 
tractive, enlarging, and enterprising towns as her Prattville and Tal- 
lassee, with their thrifty and well-to-do operatives, their staunch and 
growing progenitors and owners of these wonderful interests; the 
ium of whose machinery would forbid lethargy and ennui to visit, 
much less to abide with them; dotting her fair and gladsome face 
with undeserted villages, the poetry of whose lovely beauty, heart- 
warming hospitality, and geniality, more to be coveted than oriental 
pearls of priceless splendor, would awaken the strings of the muses 
with songs more thrilling and lesssad than were those so touchingly 
sung by the immortal bard over the fate of the deserted, yet sweet, 
Auburn of other plains. 

Then, sir, would we see in lieu of her now dozen iron furnaces in 
full blast, and affording to the world, as they are likely to do this 
year, near on to a quarter of a million of tons of pig-iron worth 
$5,000,000, that they would be numbered by scores instead of by a 
dozen; that her night of gleom would be rescued from the darkness 
of despair by their diffused and ceaseless lights, and all of whom 
would essay with a giant’s might in the vain effort to exhaust her 
exhaustless and solid mountain stores of this-invaluable ore; that 
from whose efforts the combined outpourings in their annual ton- 


This work, to-day so tardily progressing | 
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a fund whose outlay in her midst would shower peace, plenty, and 
prosperity, if not wealth, upon her entire population. Her edifices 
of learning, her temples of devotion to the God of these untold boun. 
ties, would multiply over her surface, until her hill-tops and plaing 
her mountains and valleys, would stand up as an adoring assemblage 
of thanks and praise to the Great Giver of all good gifts for their 
disenthralldom from the fetters of ignorance, no less than their res. 
cue from the influences of the evil one. 

But, sir, I shall indulge with fondness the hope, the hope rising to 
the sublimity of a faith, a faith that will stand imperviously in the 
conviction that it is no illusion that we are surely and adherently 
entering upon the threshold of anew and marked era in these impor- 
tant affairs; that the spirit, —— and enterpzise which has 
illumined the Western wilds of our domain with cities of teeming 
population, net-works of universal permeation of railroads, and com. 
monwealths in full manhood of growth and development in all the 
resources and attainments needful for the creation and endowment 
of States of giant power, is about to lay its guiding and fostering 
hand, its energizing and marvelous enterprise upon our long neglected 
section, hastening as it will to their full fruition these now snail 
movements in works of such stupendous oe to her destiny 
and to the general good of the country. The Tallapoosa, already 
made historic by Old Hickory in his wars with the merciless savage 
once infesting its beautiful borders, and the Cahaba, leaping from 
its mountain home burdened with her mineral riches, will attain to 
a sufficient prominence among the auxiliaries in the great commerce 
enriching our land as shall pointedly condemn those who by their 
criticisms or acts would confine them to their present but little more 
than galvanized existence. 

Upon the banks of the fair Tallapoosa, some fifty miles away from 
her confluence with the Coosa, have been erected massive granite 
buildings, the valuable and enduring material whereof was taken 
from her adjacent mountain sides, or from the bed of her cascades or 
falls whose music infuses her very air with prophetic portendings of 
her coming power and greatness. These permanent and imposing 
structures are now filled with the best of machinery and the most 
skillful of operatives, converting our cotton into fabrics demanded 
by the wants of civilization; and in their midst has arisen a beauti- 
ful town, with a growing and increasingly enterprising population, 
destined to make Tallassee, which is one of the gems of my State, an 
important Lowell, not only to the State and the South, but to the 
country at large. 

You have only to refer to the report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1881 to see the value of this appropriation to that country, to its en- 
terprises, to its commerce, and to that spirit so needful in the South 
in pressing her to that front in which she is yet destined to occupy 
a proud position. The annual commerce to result from the opening 
up of the navigation of the fifty miles of this stream, extending 
from its confluence with the Coosa to the foot of the shoals below the 
town of Tallassee, will in the modest estimate of that officer of the 
Government amount to nearly $2,000,000. The appropriation set 
apart for this work is $15,000, not 8 per cent. upon the annual 
results. The entire cost of the work to that point is put down by 
that officer at about $40,000. Thus it will be seen that less than 40 
per cent. of the cost has been appropriated, while not a few of the 
appropriations made in this bill rank above 50 per cent. upon the 
estimates. 

I cannot believe, Mr. Chairman, that this House will be influenced 
by anything that has been said or that may be said to the extent 
of engendering such an injustice as would result in leaving these 
rivers unprovided for and out of this bill. The admirable, the 
crowning advocacy of the bill and of the policy and system of the 
Government in this direction with her rivers and harbors, made 
with such marked effect and force by my friend Hon, Mr. Horr, 
of Michigan, on yesterday, forbids it. A proper regard for the in- 
terests of the country utterly forbids it, and fair play with even- 
handed justice, though long deferred, lion like, arrays itself in their 
pathway against it. eed 2 

Sir, it is a pleasurable duty to enter upon fields of legislation 
silencing party strife, retiring sectional animosity, and invoking 
fraternity and harmonious action. Fraternity and harmony among 
those in authority are harbingers of concord and peace to the people. 
Nor can it fail to occur to the mind swayed by reason that in mul- 
tiplying and strengthening the bonds of the material interests of our 
land we institute powerful factorsin behalf ofa corresponding growth 
and strength of the bonds of social and political feeling of the people. 
Such is the character and such are the influences of that legislation 
we are now considering. This class of legislation may yet afford the 
avenue through which enduring reconciliation, undeviating fra- 
ternity to the sections will yetensue. If cheap food, cheap raiment, 
cheap fuel, and cheap transportation be the crowning results of wise 
legislation, results inspiring the blessings of fraternity, peace, sa 
cord, and plenty to the people, the South enters the lists in their be- 
half with a holy and valiant ambition. While her granaries, ~ 
like those of the great West, are not burdened with food, they aed 
prove no vain auxiliaries in a day of need. Her cotton and woo!, 1 


| their superabundance, leave nudity and raggedness without excuse. 
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unreasonable exactions for fuel; while her boundless wealth of ores, 
upon which transportation reclines for practical existence, proclaims 
that rates shall be reasonable. 

sir, when the hand of the Government shall extend alike equally 
its fostering care and aid to the South and North in the advancement 
of their material interests ; when the magnanimous exercise of truth, 
<9 consistent in the vindication of the equal integrity and honor of 
the North and South, shall scorn to everlasting silence the venomous 
tongue of calumny and slander, continually reopening afresh wounds 
that long since would otherwise have healed; when the mantle of 
that charity awarded by Heaven to erring man as a needful vestment 
in this world of trouble in hiding from view a multitude of sins shall 
extend its benign folds over us all, then, indeed, sir, will we have 
truly retrieved the past and reassured our future upon a basis se- 
curing peace, concord, and prosperity to the people, and honor and 
slory to the land. Then will the vituperous demagogue have lost 
his occupation and be known only to be equally scorned and con- 
temned by all. That these glorious and attainable consummations, 
with their rich cargoes of blessings, are rapidly nearing us is the 
earnest wish of patriotism, the intense desire of philanthropy, and 
the constant invocation of true heroism. The statesman willfully 
neglecting or refusing to aid in steerin her row on the line of 
the safety and delivery of such cargoes of priceless blessings, when 
rightly understood, cannot be otherwise than a pirate on deck of our 
mighty ship of state or a mutineer to the commands of the spirit of 
American liberty. Sir, in God we trust, and into His guiding hand 
and to His propitious breezes we consign her unfurled sails, 


Bureau of Construetion and Repair. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having under 
eonsideration the deficiency appropriation bill for the year ending June 30, 1882— 

Mr, CANNON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I live a thousand miles inland, and I do not know 
much about ships, but I sometimes think I know possibly as much as 
gentlemen who make greater pretension to knowledge on this par- 
ticular subject than Ido. I believe it is conceded by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] that there are thirty-eight totally 
worthless ships. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON, 
approval, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
man, I am ignorant. 

Mr.CANNON. In the Forty-fifth Congress, as well as in the Forty- 
fourth Congress, I recollect looking upon the gentleman from New 
York as I should look for a beacon in the storm, for light and infor- 
mation touching all matters concerning the Navy. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
never uttered one word on the subject, either in the Forty-fourth or 
in the Forty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. You look wise always, and if you did not utter it, 
with the information we have to-day, you ought to have uttered 
something on the subject. 

I want to say seriously, however, Mr. Chairman, simply this: that 
Iam ashamed of this Government of yours and mine, with its fifty 
uillions of people, that it has not even one ship, as the gentleman 
says, that we can protect ourselves with against the smallest powers 
of the world, and that we have not spent two or three millions at 
least to buy one that is of service for our Navy. And I was sorry 
when the gentleman led his side of the House for weeks against the 
consideration of the report from which he quotes with approval, be- 
cause [ want to consider it in good faith, so that we may be able to 
take some steps and promptly to provide ourselves with a Navy. If 
What the gentleman claims is true, then he ought to go astep further 
than to oppose the appropriation, namely, to burn down the few old 
ships that we now have; and he might go yet another step beyond 
that, and if we are to have no Navy, in the name of an economic 
administration let him advocate a repeal of the law which provides 
for a naval establishment, dismiss all of the employés of the bureau, 
disband the service, and legislate the whole affair out of existence. 
I stand ready, although I live a thousand miles inland, as I have said, 
‘o cast my vote for liberal appropriations to give a small, efficient, 
and effective Navy, so that we may be able at least to look the small- 
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est power on earth in the face without blushing. ‘The gentleman 
from Georgia says that this is a great Government. We can look 
any power on earth in the face, and by moral force protect ourselves 
if we are insulted. That is all very nice, but I dare say a small, 
ores Navy, with good ships and guns, would greatly aid our moral 
orce. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him how 
many times we have been insulted in this century by foreign powers? 

Mr. CANNON. Why, Mr. Chairman, the whole country looked on 
a few months ago with considerable trepidation when there was even 
a possibility of some trouble with the little power of Chili, and our 
people of the Pacific coast were impressed with the belief that we 
were powerless to deal even with as insignificent a power as that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I never made that concession. 

Mr. DUNN. Nobody was mad with Chili but Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did not Chili give us the gnano—— 

Mr. CANNON. I cannot yield the floor, Mr. Chairman, in this 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to be in- 
terrupted. If gentlemen desire to address questions to him they must 
address them through the Chair. F 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to say this: that pending the time, as 
the gentleman from New Jersey has so well said, that we nay claim 
that we have at least one ship in our Navy which may be of some 
account; that for the ordinary peace uses of the nation I think we 
should give the ordinary appropriations in time of peace, to keep 
in repair these vessels that we have which may be worthy of repairs, 
ai the discretion of the Department, until something better can 

é done. 


Land in Philadelphia for Public Purposes. 


SPEECH 


HON. IRA 8S. HASELTINE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 813) for the purchase or condemnation of land in the city of 
Philadelphia for public purposes. 

Mr. HASELTINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have been informed bythe superintendent that 
the Philadelphia mint has a capacity for making $77,000,000 per year. 
We have a mint at New Orleans, San Francisco, Carson, and Denver. 
The total coinage during the year 1881 to June 30 was $106,788,- 
940.70. We also find the total of bars manufactured during the year, 
$107,292,882.29. We have the statement from the superintendent 
that the mint is in good condition and can do all the business neces- 
sary if relieved from small coinage. 

We hope the intelligence of Congress will be such that fractional 
paper currency will be issued for sums less than a dollar, and legal- 
tender certificates or full legal-tender Treasury notes issued as cur- 
rency, allowing the Government an opportunity to export the bull- 
ion as we export wheat to supply the demands of other nations. 
We further understand that there is now stored in the mints and 
Treasury hundreds of millions of dollars without use, and we see no 
necessity for additional facilities for manufacturing that which we 
do not use. This is a question of business. 

There was coined at the Carson mint during the year previous to 
June 30, 1881, 592,189 pieces, valued at $883,590 ; expenditures, $131,- 
057.03 ; average cost of coinage at that mint during the year, twenty- 
two cents and one mill for each piece coined} We paid $90,476.38 
for distributing standard silver dollars and $23,763.46 for distribut- 
ing minor coins during the same year. A sum of $114,239.84 was 
paid by the Government for transportation. Yet these metals which 
the bullionists have taught the people to worship as God’s money 
continue to accumulate in the Treasury—28,000,000 of minor coins 
and over $250,000,000 of gold and silver. A bill passed this House 
appropriating $75,000 for safes and storage for this metal that nobody 
wants. 

I am opposed to building any more mints until we can utilize our 
manufactured coins. When legal-tender paper is worth more, when 
certificates issued upon the bullion are preferred, no business man 
can see any common sense in purchasing more grounds and erecting 
more buildings for mints, 

A large part of the bullion coined at Philadelphia during the years 
1880 and 1881 was imported. There is no reason to expect such im- 
portations in future years. We are informed by the superintendent 
that the Philadelphia mint is the best constructed mint in the world, 
and that electrical light has been introduced, which gives much 
relief. 

We have reason to believe that by the removal of some of the 
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unnecessary wooden structures, so as to afford better ventilation, and 
by employing a less number of workmen, as there is a large accumu- 
jation of the coins for which there is no immediate demand, as cer- 
tiflicates upon the bullion are preferable to the coin, and the use of 
certificates is more economical for the Government, saving expense 
of coinage and the wear of the coins, there would be no necessity for 
purchasing additional grounds, or for the erection of any additional 
buildings. 

Why erect unnecessary buildings and construct machinery for 
piling up more coin, and appropriating large sums of money for 
safes and storage of coin we do not use? We have an assay office 
and unoccupied grounds and suitable buildings at Saint Louis fora 
iint. We have the machinery at Carson, which we can remove to 
Saint Louis, where the coin could be more readily thrown into cir- 
culation. 

The estimated expense of running the mint at Carson is very much 
greater than the profits. I apprehend that by utilizing the Carson 
machinery at Saint Louis, and manufacturing there the smaller me- 
tallic coins, (if we are to manufacture themin the future,) where 
they may be used in the circulation, we may relieve to a great ex- 
tent the Philadelphia mint. 

We have in the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Denver, and Carson more capacity for coinage than demand for the 
coins. As there appears to be a large foreign demand for bullion, and 
frequently bullion is worth more than coin, to supply the foreign 
demand, and as the policy of the Government in relation to the coin- 
age of silver is yet an unsettled question, we see no reason for the 
appropriation of $400,000 for additional grounds, and another of 
$500,000 for additional buildings at Philadelphia. 

The fact that large sums of gold coin and bullion amounting to 
about $70,000,000 have been deposited in the Treasury for silver certifi- 
cates within the last two years, redeemable only in eighty-eight cents 
silver coin, the fiat of the Government being taken fer the other 
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| . . . . 
loss by wear and decay of buildings and machinery, The average 


loss per year of each of the four offices now in operation is $17,410,3], 
The estimated cost of an assay office is $60,000. 

I believe it is my duty to represent the interests of the American 
people without regard to the pressure which may be brought to bear 
in building up local interests and making places for friends at high 
salaries, to be paid from the Government Treasury. There is an im- 
mense pressure for appropriations, as though there were no limit to 
the people’s endurance in paying taxes. I see no good reason why 
the Government should make large appropriations of this character 
while the people are carrying a large interest-bearing debt, and 
while the claims of thousands of honest, hard toiling soldiers are 
neglected. 

We should be just before we attempt to be generous or profligate 
with the public money. Poor men with large families have grown 


| gray with age waiting for their justdues. Thousands of people de- 


twelve cents, settles the whole question to the perfect satisfaction of | 
all intelligent business men that the other eighty-eight cents should 


be fiat, that full legal-tender lawful money certificates can be issued 
for the bullion as more convenient in use, saving the immense expense 
and waste of coinage, the unnecessary purchase of grounds and erec- 
tion of buildings, and the paying of $114,000 annually to unload the 
coins upon the people. 

The wear of the coins when manufactured would also be saved to 
the people. Thisis one step in civilization. When the perfect legal- 
tender certificates pass into the circulation as money, the Govern- 
ment will sell this bullion to barbarous nations, or such semi-civil- 


zed people as yet enslave their laboring classes by limiting their | 


currency in any degree to gold and silver. When the people have 
learned that the Government can issue its currency based upon bull- 


ion or the commodity value of one or two commodities, piled up and | 


guarded in costly buildings and iron safes, they will soon learn that 
they may issue their currency based upon all commodities, including 
gold and silver; that the credit of thirty-eight great States with sover- 
eign power over the lives of 50,000,000 of people and $40,000,000,000 
ot wealth is a better basis and less changeable security for the cur- 
rency of the country. Then $250,000,000 of gold and silver now lying 
idle will be paid into the circulation. Then the people will stop that 
unnecessary system of injustice called interest upon the public debt, 
by means of which the people of this country are now unnecessarily 
taxed. Then we shall take one more step in civilization, and the 
American people may truthfully and intelligently celebrate their 
independence. 

How much more convenient in use and how much more econom- 
ical the use of fractional paper currency, thereby saving expense in 
the material and coinage, together with the wear of the coin. There 
has never been but one serious objection to the use of fractional 
paper currency and legal-tender Treasury notes: it would success- 
fully destroy the occupation of those grand conspirators who have 
become inillionaires by controlling the currency and pauperizing 
and enslaving the American people. If the people were to issue and 


prived of the comforts of life and struggling in poverty are earp- 
estly and prayerfully begging for justice at our hands, 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL SBS. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Because of some indefinite expressions yesterday, I 
desire briefly to emphasize now the reasons why I cannot vote for 
this measure. My reasons are as follows: 

1. That the sum released—some sixteen millions—from the grasp 
of the tax collectors is so inconsiderable as to be an insult to those 
who desire to reduce our inordinate taxes. . 

2. That the amount released discriminates against industries and 
relieves capital and capitalists. It relieves nine millions of capital 


| tax, bank taxes—and as to the rest it is nothing in comparison with 





control the amount of all circulating currency without placing the | 
American people at the mercy of either bullionists or bankers, no | 


toll-gates placed by licensed money lords upon the highways of 


commerce, the people would be protected from periodical money | 


panics, from improper inflation and contraction, and be allowed an 


opportunity to enjoy a reasonable proportion of the products of 


industry. 
The proposed appropriation for the Philadelphia mint appears to 
be in the interest of a certain locality, and very intimately related 


te this mint appropriation is a number of bills proposing to build | 


assay Ofiices at different places in the interest of local speculators. 

We have the report of the Director of the Mint, page 36, showing 
the result of the four assay offices now in operation. The earnings 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, were, at the New York 
assay office $115,257.83, and the expenditures $152,034.38, a loss to 
the Government of $36,776.55; the Boise assay office, earnings $441.69, 
and expenditures $7,940.15, a loss to the Government of $7,498.46; 
the Charlotte assay oflice, earnings $995.37, expenditures $3,750, a 
loss to the Government of $2,754.63. The Helena assay office earn- 
ings were $2,551.71, and the expenditures were $25,163.31, a loss 


to the Government of $22,611.60, making a total loss annually of 


$59,641.24, besides the interest upon the cost of the buildings and 


the exactions. 

3. The relief on perfumery is but an ‘‘ ounce of civet, good apoth- 
ecary, to sweeten the imagination,” and is a sample of the little 
good compared with such an immense opportunity. 

4. That the internal-revenue system is used to control the freedom 
of elections, and is a part of that mercenary and terrorific system 
which should have been destroyed by legislation shortly after the 
emergency which called it into being. It is expensive, inquisitorial, 
and odious. Itisundemocratic and unrepublican. Itis corrupting. 
In the absence of a reform in the tariff, postponed for two years by 
the commission, this is the only feasible way of reducing taxation; 
and this is a signal failure, which, if adopted, will be an impediment 
to further reforms and reduction. 

5. The tax reduced here does not reduce the officials now used in 
the collection of taxes by any one person. It keeps up every part of 
the machinery. 


Publie Building, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. RK. J. C. WALKER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a suitable building for the United States district court, post-office, and other 
Government oftices at the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Onthe17th of December last I introduced a bill (H. 
R. No. 1449) for the erection of a public building for the use of the 
Federal courts and other Government offices in the city of W illiams- 
port, Pennsylvania. Subsequently I appeared before the res 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of both House and Senate, ant 
submitted certain reasons and statements in support of the bill. On 
the 16th of February Mr. Lewis, of the House committee, reported 
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the same with a substitute, (H. R. No. 4460,) being the bill on 
which present consideration is asked. : : 
Without attempting to present argument in support of the policy 
which favors the construction by the Government of buildings suit- 
‘ble and proper for its own purposes, especially at places where the 
Federal courts are held, the wisdom and necessity of which I heart- 
‘ly indorse, I propose now to briefly recapitulate some of the state- 
ments presented to the committee and which influenced its action in 
jnanimously reporting with a favorable recommendation the present 


bill: 


pack 


UNITED STATES COURTS. 

By section 545 of the Revised Statutes of the United States the 
State of Pennsylvania for the purposes of the United States courts 
's divided into two judicial districts, the eastern and western. The 
western district includes the counties of Fayette, Greene, Washing- 
ton, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Somerset, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cen- 
tre. Mifflin, Clearfield, McKean, Potter, Jefferson, Cambria, Indiana, 
\rmstrong, Butler, Beaver, Mercer, Crawford, Venango, Erie, War- 
ren, Susquehanna, Bradford, Tioga, Union, Northumberland, Colum- 
hia, Luzerne, Lycoming, and certain other counties embraced in the 
territory contained therein, which have been erected into new coun- 
ties since the passage of the act creating said district. 

The eastern district includes the residue of the State, and the 
ourts therein are held in Philadelphia. The courts in the western 
istrict, comprising the territory above referred to, are held at Pitts- 
purgh, Erie, and Williamsport. The courts at Pittsburgh accommo- 
late the citizens west of the Alleghany Mountains, The courts at 
Erie are held for a few days each year, mainly on account of occa- 
sional admiralty business arising on the lakes; no clerk’s office is 
kept there, however, and no docket or court papers. The courts at 
Williamsport accommodate the citizens of all the counties, twenty- 
two in number, named in the exhibit marked ‘ A,” and made a part 
hereof, and to which a special reference will hereafter be made. 

From January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1882, a period of five years, 
there were five hundred and forty-six summonses issued in the circuit 
court at Williamsport, or an average of one hundred and nine each 
year. Thisdoesnot include the business in the district court, namely, 
all criminal cases and cases arising under the tax and internal-rey- 
enue lawsof the United States, and of which there are always quite 
large lists at each sitting of the court. At the September term of 
i280 there were one hundred and twenty-six cases on the trial list 
of civil business®lone. 

At present these courts are held in a small room, which is used by 
and contains the library of the Law Association of Lycoming County, 
ind which would not comfortably seat one hundred pacnie. It is 
located in the second story of the county court-house and is needed 
for county purposes. There is no proper place to keep the records, 
dockets, and papers of the court. They are not deposited in a safe or 
vault because none is provided for that purpose; they are liable to 
be stolen by parties interested, or destroyed by fire. The clerk (Hon. 
3. Stuart Bentley) has heretofore, without the slightest remunera- 
tion, cared for some of the most valuable ones in his own private 
ire-proof, but this is totally inadequate for the purpose required to 
properly preserve and secure the many and important court records 
«ud papers, the disappearance or destruction of which would entail 
untold loss and damage to the parties in interest and to the commu- 
uity at large. The United States courts have been held in the city 
of Williamsport for more than forty years. 

TERRITORY, POPULATION, BUSINESS. 


Reference to Exhibit A, being extracts from official records, shows 
that twenty-two counties, whose business in the United States courts 
is now transacted at Williamsport, contain 15,458 square miles, 
9,947,520 acres, and, by the census of 1880, a population of 334,490 
people, 

There is no post-office, court-house, or other public building of any 
kind whatsoever owned by the United States in any of the counties 
named in said exhibit. 

By reference to Exhibit B, hereunto annexed, the population of 
the counties named whose business is transacted at Williamsport is 
greater than any one of the fourteen States therein named, in one 
of which alone more than two millions of dollars have been expended 
lor public buildings. The population of the counties named is 
greater than any one of the Eastern States, except Massachusetts. 

The counties named include the bituminous coal regions of Clear- 
lield, Centre, Clinton, Cameron, Elk, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Brad- 
lord, Sullivan and Lycoming. 

he counties named include the anthracite coal regions of Sus- 
(wehanna, Wyoming, Lackawanna, Luzerne,Columbia, Montour, and 
Northumberland, 

Che counties named inelude the iron-producing and manufactur- 
‘ig regions of Centre, Clearfield, Mifflin, Juniata, Snyder, Union, 
Lyeoming, Northumberland, Montour, Columbia, Luzerne, and Lack- 
iwanna, 
the counties named inelude the bark and tanning interests and 
"most the entire white pine, hemlock, and hard wood regions of 
Pennsylvania, the value and extent of which are indicated by an 
“Helal communication from the president of the Lumberman’s Ex- 
“ange, hereto annexed, marked ‘‘ Exhibit C.” 
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The counties named include almost the entire coal-oil producing 
territory of Pennsylvania, the enormous value of the product of 
which when refined into the petroleam of commerce is indicated by 
the communication and tabulated statement showing the production 
for the year 1881, herewith annexed and marked “‘ Exhibit D.” 


RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The following railroads and canals pass into or through many of 
the counties named, namely: Pennsylvania Railroad, middle divis- 
ion and branches; Philadelphia and Erie, and branches ; Northern 
Central Railroad; Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Railroad; 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad; Catawissa Railroad; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad; Lehigh Valley Railroad ; 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad; New York and Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Corning and Blossburgh Railroad ; Corning and Cowan- 
esque Railroad ; Corning and Wellsborough Railroad ; Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad: West Branch Canal} North Branch Canal; Sus- 
quehanna Canal. 

CAPITAL AND EMPLOYES. 


The amount of capital and the number of employés in the coal, 
ron, lumber, petroleum, bark, tanneries, agricultural and manufact- 
uring interests in the counties named is enormous; millions upon 
millions of money and thousands upon thousands of men. Much of 
the capital engaged and lands held and operated belong to non- 
residents of the State. This gives rise to a large amount of business 
in the United States courts. In addition, the national banks and 
foreign insurance companies, and cases arising under the internal 
revenue laws are numerous. Many questions of title to real estate 
and other vast interests are settled in the United States courts at 
Williamsport. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The receipts of the internal-revenue office here for the counties of 
Lycoming, Clinton, and Centre for the year 1881 were: 
ener eait 6-66. 655.5 
Tax on beer and cigars -. 


Whisky in bond......... 
Sale of distilled spirits 


. $20, 069 &8 
29, 639 14 
6, 000 00 
10, 000 00 


65. 709 02 
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POST-OFFICE 


The net proceeds of the Williamsport post-office for the year 1881 
was $24,894.20, and as respects net revenue to the Government it 
ranks fourth in the entire State, (see appendix, ) $24,894.20. 

This office is a depository for nearly all the post-offices of the third 
and fourth class in this Congressional district, (comprising six coun- 
ties with a population of over 184,000, ) and also the offices in Clinton, 
Centre, and part of Elk Counties. 

The amount of the deposits from these offices, and which is the 
net revenue to the United States Government, is about $12,000 per 
quarter. 

From Pennsylvania the United States derives a large revenue for 
postal service, and thus actually contributes money for public build- 
ings erected within her borders. 

What has been stated as to the insecurity of the United States 
court papers, records, applies with equal force to the post-office and 
its valuable contents, as also to the internal-revenue office located 
at Williamsport, the business of which is now transacted in a hat 
store. 

THE CITY OF WILLIAMSPORT. 


Williamsport, the county seat of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, 
is situated on the west branch of the Susquehanna River and is dis- 
tant more than two hundred miles from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Erie, the other points in the State where United States courts are 
held, and is the geographical center of the counties named, whose 
business in said courts is transacted there. It hasnow a population 
of twenty thousand people, and is a healthy, prosperous, and grow- 
ing city, surrounded by high hills, a fine scenery, and is a favorite 
summer resort. Its streets are wide, straight, lighted with gas, and 
traversed by a horse-railway. The business quarter is compactly 
built ; its hotel accommodations not excelled by any city in the State, 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh excepted,) and it has many handsome 
and costly private residences. It has nine public schools, with ahigh 
school, attended by nearly four thousand pupils; and a large institu- 
tion knownas Dickenson Seminary, attended by students from all 
parts of the United States. It has thirty-two churches, two daily and 
nine weekly newspapers. 

The great boom located here extends four miles up the river, and 
at one time last year contained about two hundred millions of feet 
of lumber in the log. Nearly three hundred and fifty millions of feet 
of lumber were manufactured here during the year1s81. For many 
years the annual product has exceeded two hundred million feet. 
Besides the saw-mills which manufacture this lumber, there are plan- 


| ing and shingle mills, furniture factories, tanneries, a large rolling- 


mill, and many other industrial establishments. 

There are six national banks, having ample capital ; the aggregate 
of deposits thereof on January 1, 1882, exceeding $1,700,000. 

The county jail is one of the best in the whole State, guaranteeing 
the safe custody of prisoners held by the Government. 
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Cen ee a a eae nen 


Mr. Speaker, many other facts could be added to those which I 
have stated, but I will not trespass on the indulgence of the House— 
believing that what has already been said is entirely sufficient to 
commend the bill to favorable consideration. 

EXHIBIT A. 


Statistics of the counties in Pennsylvania whose business in the United States 





courts is done at Williamsport. Compiled from official records. Popu- 
lation taken from census report of 1880. 
i 
, , | Square Popula- 
Counties. ion Acres. | so 
| | 
i c —|———- - 

ili) 2) iL aid te oe | 1,162] 743,680} 58, 541 

Cameron i 6p den dabieds ob beaswankbedeunbene 381 | 243, 840 | 5, 159 

CN 2. 5 cbciie beckons yates aeenueked 2 ee | 1,227] 785,280] 37,922 

SOMME coos ncitansscindys cocemisonaetee ieee | 1,130] 723,200 43, 471 
TR icine ka cn cane cbse na aieney aaah nee 857 | 548,480] 26,278 | 

COSPRERRED 22.0. 0csccnnccccrcecnsnnstes sanqncawass 479 306, 560 | 32, 409 

SEE © Gapeukie be Ses en sure en sees hie Nem saree eee | 774 495, 360 | 2, 800 

te a ol acne ns ae iil 407 260, 480 | 18, 227 

[Rol ccnchudat cassie wena Sines cone cae | 89, 266 

CR FakE vive Chiood td mcaidut bhi consdekeahesn’ | 1, 350 864, 000 | 133, 066 

Lycoming. . pdiibioktmichidkbiidsiowdstatseene | 1, 213 | 776, $20 | 57, 486 

NN eas inde unepodeets sak ees | 1, 007 644, 480 56, 162 

aE RE ee a = 377 215, 680 | 19, 577 

Montour LS Nee, Sa «REG, ie 140 89, 600 15, 468 

Northumberland ........... . | 462 295, 680 | 70, 316 

Se Ot 28 a a oo a beanie ne 1, 071 685, 440 | 13, 790 

RCE eo 2k. aan debe e eens eee 317 202, 880 | 17, 797 

Sullivan hu teeeee 434 279, 760 8, 073 

SPRGUUGMOMR.... . 2.2 scccccccccccereccecesessences | 828 | 529, 920 | 40, 354 

tok A vic ccutvend sn cevacunaens shes kenbeael | 1,124] 719,360} 45,814 

Union 5. cpee hehe en snetea banknote 315 201, 600 | 16, 905 

Pe IIE ona a a cnencveeserenvgesensdabenswecens 403 | 237, 920 | 15, 598 

EL. .0o0s nee Uaecaaepaiaaeed dh aeakes | 15, 458 | 9, 847, 520 834, 490 

| 








Population of the twenty-two counties the business of which in the United 
States courts is now transacted at Williamsport, 834,490. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Popula- | Cost of public 


ananee. tion. buildings. 
Ee... cts ekh bcd dhdisie neha eenendal 802, 525 $230, 363 85 
MN. cuisines sobhitanihes de kbubGas hans dees osreb 194, 327 64, 377 69 
+. chu dieg crounbseleon>ekabe oi cane eer nee 622, 700 1, 034, 555 39 
SD, oid, sacie baknehbobh Weeds obecbod tukiuceb baie 146, 608 63,783 19 
DAG sib eces Subs kane cheeses clubs anveseeias beeen 269, 493 204, 451 
I. iuick dak Saaes dekenwh abn shbae en kcks cle annee 648, 936 2, 329, 065 27 
da le ees ic ni eae Chee ane nn wine amie 780, 773 446, 661 51 
CS x oto, Joo. ow Cece eSenehsavensneuncekedewoe 452, 402 555, 687 17 
Nevada bthaedh &% cbecaey bbs SUSE LEU E SES ROSAS 52, 226 434, 369 98 
NOD, vines ioccdnicescasanndsscus> séscasenbse 346, 991 205, 006 43 
Oregon iether tetkine bh apeaedpaddthsnbanngaréonchothinn 174, 768 464, 437 86 
PL, 7. ciel. coachmanenbiohnkat eoeoe aammnees 276, 531 391, 610 76 
Vermont cis cidehaiiebabl sey kb unGkenackaen te ssp ees 332, 286 259, 944 29 
eS ee a ee eee 688, 457 394, 320 40 


EXuibiT C, 
WILLIAMSPORT, January 31, 1882. 


Deak Sik: Yours of 25th instant duly received. The delay in answering has 
been caused by reason of my not being able to get the figures asked for at an ear- 
lier date. I find that there was manufactured during the past five years, 1877 to 
1682, inclusive, the following : 


$13,500,000 
1,062,500 


The above figures are as near correct as can be obtained, and the value as placed 
on the lumber is, if anything, below the amount realized to the parties manufact- 
uring the same. 

The hemlock trade is, as it were, in its infancy, as nearly one-half of the amount 
above stated was cut last season. As for the future, itis very hard to obtain an 
accurate statement of the amount of pine and hemlock timber remaining uncut. 
It is conceded by our best-informed timber owners that there yet remains fourteen 
to tifteen hundred million feet of pine and many times that amount of hemlock to 
be cut, most of which will find its way to Williamsport to be manufactured, the 
value of which should be greater than the prices fixed in the foregoing statement. 
These figures only apply to the counties drained by the west branch of the Sus- 
guehanna tributaries. 

There are no other figures that occur to me at this time that pertain to the sub- 
ject-matter of your favor of the 25th instant. Should you wish any further infor- 
mation do not hesitate to call for it, and I will do my best to obtain it for you. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
F. COLEMAN. 
President Lumberman’s Exchange, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Hon. R. J. C. WALKER. 


Pine, 900,000,000 feet, @ $15 per M..... 
Hemlock, 125,000,000 feet, @ $8.50 per M 


Exuisir D. 
THE BRADFORD OIL EXCHANGE, 
Bradford, January 30, 1882. 
DEAR Sik: In answer to your favor of January 25, please find herewith the sta- 
tistics as requested. 
I shall be very happy to be of service to you at any and all times, either ‘ offi- 
cially” or personally. 
If I have neglected anything please write, and I will correct promptly. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
C. L. WHEELER, President. 


- * 


Hon. R. J. C. WALKER, 


Washington, D. C. 


01 | 





| and shall not exceed for the site and building complete t 


Petroleum production of McKean County, Pennsylvania, for the year 1881. 





j —. 
Months. | Per day. Permonth, 
. i — —— PS - } Se ne a 

Barrels B 
January ovb SddeaeWindteebdanesuabse+he00beheeeeneeeee 59,558 | 1, oa ne 
PNY 5.5 sas enc dcstsaswsas den ucividboareakebtase cnet 61,830 | 1, 761, 249 
March oc eee eccccceecesercesescesesccvccsccecesecesecs 5 s000l 66,238 | 2 053. 378 
BEL . conve sncccaveeseesvcesssenesnenssetonesecsyenesss ation! 64,779 | 1, 943' 379 
MUU 0 sinenss0sus yede dh Uebeesseaedkavae his asudeaeeen teen | 68, 983 2, 138, 473 
MED. coc s cucu susenndareseuxacdunsbuasts teens seegkee | 69,915 2, 097, 450 
OOo cawnn cisccniniande ssqnkewenseupien tacyeus¥beeden 60, 216 2, 145, 696 
ANQUst ...-- 2.2022 nen rcncccencccccccsnnesscccteccosesscce! 69, 586 2, 157, 166. 
NEE: 50 nan nds deasnsevere onninas anteenis cAarenaseand 67, 319 2, 019) 570 
CE oo ove cusexnceaccescecdssbeted ponteokscaeeen 65, 924 2 043. 644 
OME soaks Sree adtviincdtckelddbethasshh une ane 64, 766 L 942. 9x0 
Oe a ne: | 62,365 . 933. 315 
n Le 
MEE n s0<exonrngaeneesarcnsuspencscantiacs tineseh same 24, 082, 580 








Average price for 1881, 833 cents, $20,169,160.75. 


Value of crude oil production of McKean County, Pennsylvania, for the year 
ay when refined, at the average price for the year, 7} cents per gallon, $58.- 
791,598.42. ‘eal 

Crude oil produces about 72 per cent. of illuminating oil. but there are other 
valuable products, as naphtha, tar, &c., which makes the product equal in value to 
75 per cent. 


Gallons. 
CO Oe I oo iiss pais Ks < chads whvsnke és sanaseuanceee ee 1, 011, 468, 360 
PROTOE GEE, WTO. 5 oon coe nnceccosssncenkepusweysnesceaeneee 758, 601, 270 


Sales of crude oil in the Bradford Oil Exchange, during 1881, 137,034,000 barrels. 
C. L. WHEELER, 
President the Bradford Oil Exchange, 
McKean County, Pennsylvania 





APPENDIX. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 17, 1882. 
My Dear Sir: For the information asked for in your note of February 16 I 
would call your attention to page 39 of the Auditer’s report for 1881, to which 
I have added population obtained from a bulletin from the Census Office to the 
nine letter-carrier offices in Pennsylvania. I also =— names and incomplete 
data for ten offices supposed to be the ten largest, taking salary as a basis. 
I was not able to get at the net revenues of Oil City or Titusville to-day. 


Very truly, yours, 
HGH NISBET. 
Hon. R. J. C. WALKER, House of Representatives. 





Popula- | Revenues, 





Cities. | Salary. | tion. | (net.) 

1 , 

| | | 
PIMNINS, fit a ORB Gta | $4,000 | 846,984 | $787, 216 53: 
RMI teins ck cabins ice dhcehoke Linsinbin | 3,600 | 156,381 | 195,717 46 
ER 5s re Sano sects eb Un etipanee sh caeteh | 8,000 30,762 | 43, 979 73 
NE ocics chen snths cee ous nhe don vbwaarent hee cee | 2,900 45,850 | 24,318 28 
WEMMINOD ican bs cccstevsccescucucs cabadeenive | 2,900] 23,339 | 22, 824 18 
WEENIE < d50' 65i— nin tuncsacbnbawasesoncdass -| 2,900 | 19,934} 24,894 20 
OO NN os oninte cn bcek und make conde seenene=lonert | Os] | PEROT, os- benaeee- 
IR inci dinic od hain sasiink © hikes ax emda nae ee Ss Fee. 2 eee 
TID 3 occas kas bv ed eted antub-setel web ane san ee 2, 700 18,063 | 19, 707 85 
ND hate eta ccinckctwe tacdboainkb oie ntoedes toh | 2,600 | 25,730] 17,292 40 


* Less than 10,000. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court, post-oflice, and 
other Government offices at the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and that the 
same be now put on its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

‘* Be it enacted, d&c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. 
authorized and directed to purchase a site for, and cause to be erected thereon, a 
suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
United States district and circuit courts, post-office, and other Government offices, 
at the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The plans, specifications, and full esti- 
mates for said building shall be previously made and approved according to law, 

the sum of $125,000: Pro- 
vided, That the site shall leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adja- 
cent buildings by an open space of not less than forty feet, including streets and 
alleys; and no money appropriated for this purpose shall be available until a valid 
title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until the 
State of Pennsylvania shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owners 
thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said 
State and the service of civil process therein.” 
Mr. HoLMAN. I think we had better have the regular order. , : 
Mr. WALKER. I ask the gentleman to listen to the reading of the report in this 


| ease. The bullding which this bill proposes to erect is necessary for Federal pur- 
| poses, for the accommodation of the United States courts, in the business of which 


twenty-two counties, embracing a population of over 800,000 ple, are interested. 
There has neyer been a dollar of public money asked for that district. I hope the 
gentleman will withhold his objection, at least until the report has been read. 
Mr. HOLMAN, I have no objection to the reading of the report, the right to object 
being reserved. My objection to all these bills is that the amount involved is too 
large. 
The SPEAKER. The right to object will be reserved until the report has been 


| read. 


bill (H. R. No. 1449) for the erection of a public building at 


The report was read, as follows: _ 
‘The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the 
Williamsport, Penn- 


| sylvania, beg leave to report that they have had the same under consideration, 
| and find the following facts: 
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“ Williamsport is situated in the State of Pennsylvania, county of Lycoming, on 
the west branch of the Susquehanna River. It is the acknowledged center of the 
lumber interests of the Middle States, and this vast industry, coupled with the 
é al-carrying trade of the bituminous coal-fields lying in counties cdbaatad on the 
weit and south, and the anthracite coal measures in counties immediate to the 
east, stimulate a carrying trade which supports the fourteen railroads and three 
canals now traversing that prosperous section. Its trade is rapidly increasing, in 

etroleum from westward, and bark, tanneries, agricultural and manufacturing 
yiterests in its closer proximity, and the population of the city has now reached 
The great boom on the Susquehanna is located here, extending up the river four 
miles, and at one time in 1881 contained about 200,000,000 feet of lumber in the log; 
nearly 350,000,000 feet of lumber were here manufactured during that year; fora 
long term of years the annual product has exceeded 200,000,000 feet. Tn addition 
to the numerous saw-mills, the finest in the world, are extensive manufactories in 
wood, iron, and one, the only rubber works in the State. with a capacity of 3,000 
pairs of boots and shoes perday. There are six national banks, two daily and nine 
weekly newspapers, thirty-two churches, nine public schools, and others of aca- 
demic proportions, and hotel accommodations the finest in the State, Pittsburgh 
and Piiladelphia excepted. . ; 

“The United States court isheld at Williamsport for the accommodation of the 
citizens of twenty-two counties, which, by the census of 1880, contain a popula- 
tion of 834,490. This is greater than any one of the Eastern States, excepting Mas- 
sachusetts, and more than any one of the fourteen States named in Exhibit B. 
~ “The United States courts are held in a small room which is used by and contains 
the library of the Law Association of Lycoming County, and which will not com- 
fortably seat one hundred people. It is located in the second story of the county 
court-house. The United States courts have been held here more than forty 
vears. The internal-revenue office is in a hat store. No fire-proof accommoda- 
tions for court records and valuable post-oflice contents have ever been provided 
by the Government. 

““ The net proceeds of the Williamsport post-office for 1881 was $20,270.37. It is 
the depository for nearly all the post-offices of the third and fourth class in that 
Congressional district. comprising six counties, with a population of over 184,000, 
and also the offices in Clinton, Centre, and part of Elk Counties. 

“The receipts of the internal-revenue office for the year 1881 were: 


Special tax ....... settee teeta nena rene anc wn nese eee eenenn ne nneneennaene $20, 069 88 
Tax ote BORE BI GN asin eo <psave caneonscccncsccenepéadepeesasecenses 29, 639 14 
Whisky in Domd. ....nceccescencescocecencscenceseccccsecccuscesceseccus 6, 000 00 
Soly Of Given ME Rena ach s cacavcps dduicue led ons chdcapehdkoemseon 10, 000 00 

OE icc cchnedhns sande deh ans el dtin ike ooudnunehdabneanbent uickee 65, 709 02 


‘At the September term of 1880 there were one hundred and twenty-six cases 
on the trial list at Williamsport of civil business alone. This does not include 
business in the district court, namely, all criminal cases and causes arising under 
the tax and internal-revenue laws of the United States, of which there are always 
large lists at each sitting of the court. 

“In view of these facts the committee recommend that the erection of the build- 
ing proposed be authorized, and that the bill as amended do pass.” 

Mr. HoLMaN. Reserving the right to object, I will say that gentlemen around 
me think, on account of Williamsport being a place where the Federal courts are 
held and a town of very considerable importance, an appropriation of some amount 
for a public building there would be proper. While 1 think that an appropriation 
of $100,000 is much too large, I shall feel constrained to withdraw my objection if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] will consent that the bill be 
amended by striking out $125,000 and inserting $100,000. 

Mr. WALKER. I say to the gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN,] as I have 
already said to the House, that not one of the bills of this character presented and 
considered possesses greater merit than this, and I believe that reflection and inves- 
tigation would so convince any gentleman, but rather than jeopard the interest 
of so large a number of my people I will reluctantly consent to accept the amend- 
ment. 


The SPEAKER. It is moved to amend the bill by striking out the words “and 
twenty-five,” so as to make the amount of the appropriation $100,000. If there be 
no objection, this amendment will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


Opposition to Civil Pensions. 
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HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3983) to promote the efficiency of the revenue-marine service. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is entitled “A bill to promote the efficiency 
of the revenue-marine service,” but is in reality a bill to retire cer- 
tain officers engaged in the civil service of the Government at full 
pay; to retire others at three-fourths pay ; to pension for a limited 
ume such as may become disabled in such service. Or, to state its 
Provisions more fully, it is proposed by this bill to retire all officers 
of the service who shall be incapacitated to perform the duties of 
their offices, without regard to the cause of the incapacity, except 
- this when the incapacity is incident to the service he shall be 

tired on three-fourths pay, and if not incident to the service at 
ioe pay ; or, if wholly retired, then to one year’s fullpay. The 
—s 80 provides that any officer who has attained or who hereafter 
Hay attain to the age of sixty-five years, shall be retired by reason 


of age at three-fourths duty pay; and any officer who shall have 
served forty years in said service may, at his own request, be retired 
by the President at three-fourths of the duty pay of his grade. 

Our revenue -marine service has been in existence since 1799, and 
was established and is maintained for the following purpose, as 
expressed in section 2747 of the Revised Statutes, to-wit : 

The President may, for the better securing the collection of import or tonnage 
duties, cause to be maintained so many of the revenue cutters as may be neces- 
sary to be employed for the protection of the revenue, the expense whereof shall 
be paid out of such sum as shall be annually appropriated for the revenue-cutter 
service, and not otherwise. 

The officers are appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The compensation of a captain while on 
duty is $2,500 a year; of first lieutenant, $1,800; second lieutenant, 
$1,500, and third lieutenants and engineers, $1,200 per year. 

That this service is simply and purely a civil service there can be 
no doubt. Itis certainly neither military nor naval. It is a branch 
of the civil service of the Government. The officers are appointed 
by and with the advice of the Senate, the same as are all the Presi- 
dent’s appointments in the civil service. The service is under the 
direction and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the duties 
of the service are connected entirely with the collection of customs. 
The only exception is that the President may direct the revenue 
cutters to co-operate with the Navy, during which time they shall be 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

It follows, therefore, that this is an attempt to add another class 
to our civil pension list. And what is very extraordinary is that the 
Committee on Commerce should have directed the gentleman in 
charge of this bill to ask this House to suspend the rules of the House 
by a two-thirds vote and pass this bill without sufficient oppor- 
tunity upon the part of those who are opposed to it to discuss its 
provisions. * 

Mr. Speaker, nothing, I take it, could show more conclusively the 
headlong speed at which we are drifting toward an enormous civil 
penitent tins than the fact which I have stated. 

While I am in favor of liberal pensions for the soldiers and sailors 
disabled in the defense of their country, I am opposed to extending 
the provisions of our pension laws to claims purely civil. The 
ground upon which military and naval pensions exist is so different 
from that of civil pensions that it is useless to take up the time of 
the House in discussing it. The soldier or sailor takes his life in his 
hand and offers it a willing sacrifice upon the altar of his country. 
He does this, not because the occupation is more remunerative than 
a civil employment, and not because he prefers that service, but 
from the highest and most patriotic of all the duties of a citizen— 
that of defending his Government, which has protected his life and 
property. 

The man who engages in the civil service does it as a matter of 
choice, and because he thinks the honor and emoluments of the oftice 
are greater than he could gain in other pursuits. 

The principle of civil pensions is all wrong. It is contrary to the 
genius of our institutions. It is a vicious system and can but be 
pernicious in its effects upon our institutions. It is anti-republican 
and anti-American; it is one of the curses which our fathers strug- 
gled so hard against, and which they fondly hoped they had es- 
caped; it belongsto the “effete monarchies of the Old World ;” it is 
the legitimate outgrowth of a system which recognizes a ruling 
class, a dynasty, a divine right to rule, and the consequent duty of 
the country to provide for; it tends to make men in office feel safe 
and secure for the future and, instead of practicing economy and 
living in republican simplicity which will meet the approbation of 
the people, will spend their salaries in riotous living and ape their 
foreign prototypes. 

Such a thing as a civil pension list would have met with little 
favor in the earlier days of the Republic. Our ancestors believed in 
pure republican simplicity, and were opposed to building up and 
permanently maintaining any class of citizens at the expense of the 
Government. From the formation of the Government down to the 
year 1869, more than three-quarters of a century, no one dared to 
seriously propose such a thing. Butthe Republican party ir 1869, 
flushed with victory, when it undertook to increase the number of 
judges of the United States courts, it is said for the purpose of ob- 
taining a desirable partisan decision, added a provision to the bill to 
the effect that— 

Any judge of any court of the United States who, having held his commission 
as such at least ten years, shall, after having attained the age of seventy years, 
resign his office, shall thereafter, during the residue of his natural life, receive the 
same salary which was by law payable to him at the time of his resignation. 
(Statutes at Large, vol. 16, page 45.) 

This act, approved by General Grant on the 10th day of April, 
1869, marked a new departure in our Government, and was the first 
step in the history of the Government toward the establishment of 
a civil pension list. When that bill was under discussion in this 
House, my illustrious predecessor, the lamented Michael C. Kerr, 
with his statesmanlike vision saw the danger in that provision, and 
upon this floor sounded the warning to the people in the following 
eloquent and patriotic words: 

I have, however, several objections to the substitute offered on behalf of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The first objection is that it undertakes, as a pio- 
neer measure, as an initial enactment, to introduce into our system of government 
the practice of pensioning retired officers. It proposes to pension judges not only 
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of the Supreme Court but of the circuit and district courts, whether State or Ter- 
ritorial; to pension all of them after they shall have served in a judicial capacity 
for ten years. It is the first attempt, so far as I know, to organize in this country 
a civil list, a pension list of retired officers, and that, too, upon full pay. I think 
it is intrinsically a pernicious and a vicious proposition. I think it is not in har- 
mony with the principles of our Government, with the principle of representa- 
tive, elective, republican government. * * * Once establish the practice of re- 
tiring and pensioning officers, although now limited to the judiciary, and it will 
be speedily extended to numerous other classes, and will soon become a great 
source of additional expenditure, and. in my judgment, a very great evil. Estab- 
lish the principle, and its rapid growth will be assured. 





Mr. Speaker, the words which have been read express my objec- 
tions to this whole system in language much more eloquent and 
forcible than I am capable of expressing them. And I now upon 
this occasion repeat that solema warning, and I hope this House 
will heed it and not permit this bill to pass. 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a few moments inquire whether the pre- 
diction of Mr. Kerr, that if the practice of retiring and pensioning 


oflicers was once adopted it would grow and be extended to other | 


classes than the judiciary, has been verified. Since that time a pen- 
sion has been granted to Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of President Lin- 
coln. During the present session of this Congress a bill has been 
passed increasing that pension to $15,000. This bill passed this 
House without a protest, and if a case could be presented in which 
it would be proper to vote a civil pension, if we have been correctly 
informed as to the condition of this good lady, I am frank to say 
that was such a case. 

With undue haste, within a few months after the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, we gave his widow a pension five times greater than 
that received by the widow of any soldier who lost his life in any of 
our wars. The poor soldier who lost both his eyes in defense of his 
country, and who must spend the balance of his life wandering up 
and down the earth in total darkness, now gets a pension of less 
than one-eighth the amount given her; and all this, Mr. Speaker, 
with the full knowledge of the fact that she was the owner of prop- 

_ erty estimated to be worth $400,000, over $300,000 of which is in 
bonds, money, and stocks. Sir, I regret that Mrs. Garfield did not 
refuse to accept the pension voted her, and thus rebuke our action 
in voting it to her. It would have been a noble example to which 
we could have pointed with pride in all future time. 
passed this House the names of Sarah Childress Polk and Julia Gard- 
ner Tyler, the widows of ex-President Polk and ex-President Tyler, 
were added by the Senate, and they were each given $5,000 per year. 
It was represented that these ladies were needy. <A precedent for 
pensioning the widows of ex-Presidents has thus been firmly estab- 
lished during this session of this Congress. The Government has 
been gradually drifting into a paternal government; and opposi- 
tion to that bill would have been useless in this House; and the 
person who would have dared to interpose an objection would have 
made himself an object of ridicule in this House, and, I fear, by a 
great many persons outside of this House. 

But the growth of this sentiment in favor of civil pensions has 
been so rapid that we find it does not stop at judges of the United 
States courts and the widows of ex-Presidents, but it has gone far 
beyond this. During the present session we have added to our civil 
pension list persons incapacitated by injury or disease in the Life- 
Saving Service, for a limited period. 

We find also in the report of General Raum, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the following very remarkable recommendations. 
In his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, at page 8, he 
uses the following language : 

On the 9th day of August, 1878, Deputy Collector Cooper, of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, while co-operating with other officers in putting down armed resistance tothe 
law, was shot and instantly killed, and on the 20th of July last Deputy Collector 
Thomas L. Brayton, of South Carolina, was killed by an illicit distiller, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. Each of these officers left a wife and children 
bereft of their natural means of support. Deputy Collectors Cooper and Brayton, 
equally with Lieutenant McIntire, lost their lives in the service of the Govern- 
ment and in the efforts to enforce its laws against armed resistance, but being in 
the civil instead of in the military service of the Government, the law makes no 
provision for the relief of their widows and orphans. This distinction is not just, 
and I respectfully suggest the propriety of legislation authorizing suitable pen- 
sions to be awarded to the widows and dependent families of ofticers and employés 
killed in the enforcement of the law, and directing proper provisions to be made 
for officers and employés wounded or disabled in the service. 

Here we have the officers in charge of the revenue service of the 
country urging the extension of the pension system to all the officers 
and employés in that service. . This House and the country can read- 
ily see what a vast army of persons are sought to be added to our 
civil pension list. Of course no one will dispute the fact that the 
two cases put by the Commissioner are cases of peculiar hardship. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it will always be easy to find cases presenting 


great hardships and appealing to the sympathies of the members of ! 


this House ; but we should not forget that our Government is not 
paternal, and that it is not the business or duty of this Government 
to support all persons who happen to need itsassistance. These offi- 
cers and einployés are engaged in the civil service of the Government, 
and are all well paid for their services. But lam met with the argu- 
ment that these men met with armed resistance, and therefore they 
should be pensioned ; the same argument would apply to every mar- 
shal or other peace officer in the Government. 

But I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that a large part of these collisions 
which occur are produced by the greed of the officers in their zeal to 
increase their fees in making improper and unnecessary arrests of 
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| persons guilty of no offense, and thus inciting and bringing on yio- 
lence. And Ihave no doubt in some cases they are made for the pur- 
pose of making partisan political capital. In support of what I haye 
said upon this point, I will read the portion of the report of the Com- 
missioner which is found on age 9 of said report: 


Wherever the rights of a citizen in person or property are involved, it is better 
| that an officer shall err by doing too little than by doing too much. The best and 
most satisfactory work of an officer is performed from a sense of duty. Where 
the pecuniary interests of the oflicer are promoted by the oppression of the citizen 
there is great danger of abuse, and a system of laws which makes it the interest 
of an officer to thus misuse his authority is wrong in principle, and will, by the 
| —— temptation to evil, breed abuses even in long-established and well-or. 
| dered communities under the most careful system of administration. Innew and 

remote settlements this practice, at times, will be little betterthan brigandage. 

I regard the system of fees and allowances to marshals and district attorneys as 
| open to this objection. Their maximum compensation is fixed by law and the 
orders of the Attorney-General, but the amount actually received depends almost 
wholly upon the institution and prosecution of cases in court. While these officers 
are paid out of the Treasury in respect to cases in which the United States is a 
party, the compensation thus paid is tor fees made, expenses incurred, and sery- 
ices rendered in connection with criminal and civil cases instituted in behalf of 
the United States. The district attorney is made the judge of the propriety of 
commencing a criminal prosecution against a citizen on account of em 1 he and 
the marshal will receive pay from the Government whether the party be guilty or 
innocent. These officers may prefer complaints against citizens, cause United 
States commissioners to issue warrants, may arrest andexamine the parties before 
the commissioner ; and the district attorney, marshal, guard, witnesses, and the 
commissioner will all get their fees from the Government even though the party 
arrested be discharged. 

Instances have been brought to my attention where numerous prosecutions 
have been instituted for the most trivial violations of law. and the arrested 
parties taken long distances and subjected to great inconvenience and expense, 
not in the interest of the Government, but epparently for no other reason than to 
make costs. I have consulted with a number of prominent district attorneys and 
marshals, and they all concurred with me in condemning the system under which 
they are compensated for their services as one calculated to encourage abuses. It 
| is not to be wondered at that abuses have grown up under such a system. The 
wonder is that the abuses are not greater. A remedy will be found by fixing by 
law the salaries of district attorneys and marshals, and paying them as other offi- 
cers from the Treasury, and authorizing the Attorney-General to fix the salaries 
| and traveling expenses of deputy marshals in the same manner that the salaries 
and traveling expenses of deputy collectors of internal revenue are now fixed. 
This plan would relieve these otfiicers from all temptation to institute prosecutions 
for petty and trivial violations of the revenue laws where no frauds were commit- 
ted or intended. F 


A bill has been introduced and is now pending in this House, the 
object of which is to carry out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner to pension the officers and employés of the revenue department. 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. We find the disposition to extend 
this iniquitous system of class legislation and favoritism to the em- 
ployés of the Post-Oftice Department. The Postmaster-General, in 
his last annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, uses 
the following language: 





PENSIONS IN THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

During the past fiscal year sixty-two railway accidents have been reported to 
this Department, in which seven cmages of the railway mail service lost their 
lives, six of them having been burned to death ; fifteen were severely and twenty- 
two slightly injured. No provision has ever been made for the widows and or 
pas of men killed in this service, nor for the continuance of pay to men disabled 
»y injuries received while in the line of duty. Should no better plan commend 
itself to the wisdom of Congress, I would recommend that the Postmaster-General 
be authorized, as suggested by the general superintendent of railway mail service, 
to pay to the widow or guardian of the minor children of employés of this service 
killed in railway accidents the salary of the deceased for a period not to exceed 
two years. I also recommend that authority be given by law to continue men dis- 
abled by such accidents upon full pay until recovery, not to exceed one year. 


A bill has been introduced in this Congress to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Postmaster-General. If it becomes a law here will 
be another large class added to the list; and the principle once ex- 
tended to the classes mentioned, how soon the argument will be made 
that after an officer or employé has served in the Government service 
for a given number of years he should be permitted to resign or be 
retired on full pay. Indeed sucha bill has been already introduced 
in the Senate. Senator EpMUNDs has introduced a bill to allow all 
ofticers who may retire or be retired one year’s pay, and after fifteen 
years’ service two years’ full pay; after twenty years, a pension of 
| half pay; after twenty-five years, two-thirds pay ; after thirty years, 
three-fourths pay; after thirty-five years, four-fifths pay; and after 
| forty years’ service, full pay. , 

Here, then, we havea broad, a sweeping bill to pension all employés 
| of the Government who may retire or be retired, and also giving them 
pensions proportioned to the length of theirservice. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I think I have sufficiently called the attention of the House to this 
matter to satisfy every one upon this floor of the fact that we are in 
great danger of entering upon a new, vicious, dangerous, and expen- 
sive system of granting civil pensions. That it never was contem- 
plated by the framers of our Government I think is evident to every 
thinking mind. Our ancestors dreaded and feared aristocracies 01 
all kinds, whether aristocracies of wealth, landed aristocracies, or 
oftice-holding aristocracies, and looked upon them with great jeal- 
| ousy, as not being in harmony with republican simplicity and repub- 
lican institutions, but as the outgrowth of kingly forms of govern- 
ment, of caste and of favored classes. Even Alexander Hamilton, 
who, more perhaps than any other of the great men of his time, 
favored a kingly form of government, recognized the fact that a 
civil pension list was not in harmony with our institutions. In the 
seventy-ninth number of the Federalist, written by him, in discuss- 
ing that feature of our Constitution which provides that the sala- 
| ries of the judges of the United States courts shall not be diminished 
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during their term of office, and in opposing an enforced retirement of | 


ives after they arrived at a given age, uses the following language: 


yay 

Inarepublic where fortunes are not affluent, and pensions not expedient, the 
dismission of men from stations in which they have served their country long and 
nsefully, on which they depend for subsistence, and from which it will be too 
jate to resort to any other occupation for a livelihood, ought to have some better 
apology . humanity than is to be found in the imaginary danger of a superannu- 
ated bench. 


Thesystem, though of comparatively recent growth, is now firmly 
jixed in England, and isa part of the English system of civil service. 
It is less than fifty years since it had any considerable place in that 
system, but within that time has increased rapidly and grown to 
huge proportions. The civil list of that country now contains 
thousands of names, Ina very imperfect list of pensions of over 
730 each for the last year in the Financial Reform Almanae, pub- 
lished in London, the cost of that part of the civil pension list to 
England was over $6,000,000. England’s total civil pension list 
amounts to about $20,000,000 annually. Inmany cases the life pen- 
sions are commuted to a sum certain in cash, or a stated sum per 
year for a given number of years. There are some curious things 
connected with this list, and I wish each member of this House 
would go to the Congressional Library and examine it for himself. 
| will content myself with calling attention to a few cases: 

The civil pensions are divided into nine classes, namely, annui- 

ties, compensation allowance, compassionate allowance, hereditary 
pensions, political pensions, pensions, retiring allowances, special 
yensions, and superannuation allowances. 
' The oldest pension named in the list is that to the heirs of Sir 
Thomas Clarges, the date of which is put at 1673, or two hundred 
and nine years ago. The amount paid to him and his heirs is put at 
$905,000. 

The next oldest is that to the Duke of Marlborough, the date of 
which is put at 1710, or one hundred and seventy-two years ago. 
The amount which has been paid to him and his heirs is put at 
$3,420,000. ’ 

The next is tothe Duke of Schomberg, who was accidently killed 
by ashot from his own side in the battle of the Boyne, in 1690. In 
1695 his heirs were granted a pension of $20,000 per annum, which 
was paid to 1854, when it was reduced to $2,000. The amount which 
has been paid to his heirs is put at $3,400,000. 

One man was pensioned for the sum of £7,191 on the excise, and for 
£3,384 on the post-office revenue, making the annual sum $52,875, 
because he was descended from an illegitimate son of Charles the 
second, 

The Royal Family is also well provided for: the Princess Royal, 
warried to the Crown Prince of Prussia, receives $40,000 annaally ; 
the Prince of Wales, $200,000; the Princess of Wales, $50,000; Prince 
Alfred, $125,000; Prince Arthur, $75,000; the Princess Helena, (of 
Schleswig, &c.,) $30,000; the Princess Louise, (of Lorne, ) $30,000 ; 
the Princess Mary, (of Teck, ) $25,000; the Prince Leopold, $75,000 ; 
Princess Augusta, (of Mecklenberg-Strelitz,) $15,000; Duchess of 
Cambridge, $15,000; Duke of Cambridge, $60,000. 

This, of course, does not include the pay and allowances to the 
Queen and her household, which of itself amounts to the enormous 
sum of $1,925,000 annually. 

Of the thousands of names upon this list, as published, less than 
one hundred and fifty of them have been pensioners for more than 
twenty-five years. Less than 5 per cent. of the names upon Eng- 
land’s civil pension list are of more than twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing. Let ustake warning fromthis. Notwithstanding the fact that 
England’s civil pension list is more than two hundred years old, yet 
v5 per cent. of the names upon the pension list, according to the best 
iufurmation which we can get, have been added within the last 
twenty-five years, And I think I would be safe in saying that fully 
7 per cent. of them have found their way there within the last ten 
years, 

[think I have abundantly shown, from the recommendations of 
the heads of departments and the bills now pending in this Congress, 
that we are in great danger of the same present rapid increase of 
our own civil list. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire again to warn this House and the 
country of the evils which will grow out of the establishment of 
this outgrowth of a monarchical system of government upon our 
system. We have a vast army of more than a hundred thousand 
Federal officers in this country, to which may be added that almost 
imumerable host known as employés. Extend this system as it is 
low proposed to do, and what excuse can be offered for denying its 
‘enetits to all the others? None—absolutely none at all. Are we 
)repared for this? I think not. And I feel sure of one thing, and 
that Is that whatever we may think of it here, our constituents, the 
ereat mass of the people of this country who still love republican 





‘mplicity and desire it carried out in the management of the affairs 
ot the Government, are opposed to it and will condemn it. 

It will not only be burdensome to the tax-payers but will create | 

‘otlice-holding class with special rights, and enable that classafter | 

“horing for and receiving official positions to separate themselves 

ithe mass of their fellow-citizens as of the favored class. Allof 

‘ olicial positions are sufficiently remunerative to make them 
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ht after by the people. For months past this city has fairly 


swarmed with applicants for positions. A hungry horde of office-seek- 
ers has been on hand for more than a year, Micawber-like, ‘“‘waiting for 
something toturn up,” for some official change or removal, some turn 
in the wheel of fortune which will place them in Government posi- 
tion.. This is not, Mr. Speaker, for the honor of holding Government 
positions, but because they are more remunerative than positions in 
private life when similar duties are to be performed. The true pol- 
icy, Mr. Speaker, is for us to stop here and now, and say that we will 
go no further in this direction. And I especially appeal to my Dem- 
ocratie friends in this House to take position against this encroach- 
ment and stand by the teachings and the example of Jefferson, the 
great founder and leader of our party, and let the Republican party, 
the legitimate descendant of the old Federal party and the advocate 
of a paternal government, take the responsibility not only of begin- 
ning this pernicious system but also of extending and continuing it 
if it shall be extended and continued. 

Let us stand by the teachings of the fathers, and follow the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, when, in 
addressing the Senate nearly fifty years ago, he said: 

I would persuade my countrymen that it is not in a splendid government, sup 
ported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishmeuts, that they will 
find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain system, void of pomp, 
protecting all and granting favors to none, dispensing its blessings like the dews 
of Heaven, unseen and unfeit, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute 
to produce. It issucha government that the genius of our people requires—such 


aone only under which our States may remain, for ages to come, united, pros- 
perous, and free. 


Necessity for publishing the abridgment of descriptions of 
patents and claims of inventors for publie use. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THOMAS L. YOUNG, 
OF OHILO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1882, 


On House bill No. 6244, making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and 
tor other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I movetoamend by inserting after the paragraph 
just read that which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For preparing and printing classified abridgments of the patents of the United 
States, $50,000. 

Mr. YOUNG. Near the close of the Forty-sixth Congress, on the 
representations of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, an appropriation was made for commencing the 
work of abridging and condensing the patents of the United States. 

Mr. ATKINS. What is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. YOUNG] is speaking upon it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I want to reserve all points of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, points of order will be 
reserved. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. When the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ATKINS} was chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the Forty-sixth Congress, that committee reported a bill containing 
an appropriation of $10,000 to be expended by the Coinmissioner of 

*atents for the purpose of preparing an abridgment of the patents 
of the United States. 

Mr. ATKINS. I cannot hearthe gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG. Come over here, then. 

Mr. ATKINS. I cannot afford that; I do not take interest enough 
in what the gentleman says. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iam not permitted to leave my place. If you want 
to hear come up closer. 

Mr. VANCE. If my colleague on the Committee on Patents will 
allow me, I will correct him. It was a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Patents, and not by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. YOUNG. Nevertheless, the appropriation was made with the 
consent of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ATKINS. It was not made by any such consent. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will ask the gentleman if the appropriation was 
made at all? 

Mr. ATKINS. It was made by the House. It was offered in the 
House by the Committee on Patents, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations resisted it; but it was carried over the heads of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. YOUNG. It was a very good thing to be done. 
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Mr. ATKINS. 
then. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the gentleman ought to be correct himself. 
He made a statement a while ago in reference to this bureau of the 
Interior Department at variance with the truth. He stated among 
other things 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman intends to make a personal point 
upon me I desire him to say so. 

Mr. YOUNG. Ido not intend to make any personal point upon the 
gentleman; I only want to correct his statement. The gentleman 
stated a while ago that the examiners in the Patent Office did not 
know what was going on; that, with all due deference to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, for whom he had great respect, he thought the 
Commissioner did not know what was going on in his office. 

Mr. ATKINS. Well, my speech will be reported in to-morrow’s 
RECORD. 

Mr. YOUNG. Wait until I get through. Ido not believe there is 
a more capable man at the head of any bureau of the Government 
than Mr. Marble. There is no information in regard to his office that 
he cannot give. There is another thing: Ido not believe the gen- 
tleman understood the facts when he stated that there are boys and 
girls in that office doing the work of the examiners. The statement 
is preposterous on its face, because they have not the talent for it. 
They may do work as copyists. It was this kind of assertion that 
made me utter the statement I did. 

Now, a few words in regard to my amendment. In the forty-sixth 
Congress the sum of $10,000 was appropriated for the purpose of mak- 
ing an abridgment of patents. In pursuance of that appropria- 
tion a force was put upon the work, which was continued until the 
sum was exhausted. Now, the Secretary of the Interior, knowing 
how useful this work is, not only to the office itself but to the coun- 
try, has asked in the estimates $50,000 for the continuation of this 
work. The Committee on Appropriations has thought proper to omit 
any appropriation of this kind. In offering this amendment I de- 
sire to show some reasons why it ought to be adopted. 

In visiting the centennial exhibition in 1876 every American must 
have felt proud of the progress of the inventive genius of our coun- 
try as compared with that of every other country. This progress 
has been largely due to the encouragement given by this Govern- 
ment to our inventors and our manufacturers, supported, sustained, 
and protected by our Patent-Office system. In England, in France, 
in Germany, and in other countries, whenever there is an exposition 
of the inventive genius of mankind, Americans carry away the prizes. 
Why? Simply because we encourage through the operations of our 
Patent Office men who make it their business to try to invent new 
methods for the improvement of agriculture and the manufacturing 
arts and sciences, upon which we depend for our material progress. 

As economy seems to be a prime consideration with gentlemen on 
the other side, particularly at this time, I wish to say that asa mat- 
ter of economy we ought to encourage this abridgment of patents 
for the purpose of assisting inventors and manufacturers as well as 
farmers and other classes of the community who use these inventions. 

(Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH obtained the floor and yielded his time to 
Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. YOUNG. Itis proposed to make this publication in order that 
the parties interested who will have to pay for copies of the work 
may be saved from being defranded by peripatetic dealers in pat- 
ented inventions. It is also an advantage to the inventor who, 
when he thinks he has a new idea, may go to this abridgment (which 
will be put within his reach at his own cost after it is published) 
and see whether his ideas upon any given subject have been antici- 
vated. 

I hold in my hand some specimen leaves of this work, done under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Patents under the appropri- 
ation of $10,000 heretofore made. I invite any gentleman who feels 
interested in the question to examine these sheets. 
that this money be expended in binding volumes for distribution. 
We ask that this work be printed tor the use of the office, for the 
use of the examiners, and also for the use of inventors or patentees, 
who if they wish these volumes as they are published will have to 
pay for them. We know from the experiment already tried that the 
amount received from these books will more than compensate the 
Government for their publication. It is said it will cost a great 
dealof money. That is true; it will cost a great deal of money from 
year to year, but that money does not come from the tax-payers. 


The gentleman should be correct in his statement, 





As my friend from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has said, it comes out | 
of the pockets of the inventors themselves, and is no tax upon the | 


veople generally. But I shall show further on that this is a mere 
foam and not a permanent outlay of money as is generally supposed. 
As a matter of fact the work in the end will cost nothing to the 
Government, nothing to the inventors’ fund, but be a source of rev- 
enue to the office. 

We have a great many inventions to be abridged and described, 
two hundred and sixty thousand and over. Great Britain, which 


claims to be in the front rank of inventive genius, has only 146,000 
of record; and notwithstanding that, the British Government has 
thought proper, and is liberal enough, to authorize the abridgment 
of her patents, very much to the use and benefit of her people, and 
of ours also if they choose to buy that abridgment. 


We do not ask | 





| 
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Speaking of the receipts of the office and the reason why this 
amendment should be adopted, let me state that the surplus receipts 


| of the Patent Office over expenditures for the last year were $24,000, 


This money is covered into the United States Treasury. Where does 
it come from? From the pockets of inventors and the people who 
—_ inventors by buying their patents for use in different many- 
‘actories. 

If $246,000 is turned into the United States Treasury it seems to 
me we could afford, without taxing the people, to pay $50,000 a year 
out of that fund for the purpose of continuing the publication of 
this abridgment so as to bring it within the reach not only of pat- 
entees and inventors but within the reach and knowledge of every 
reading man in the country. 

And more than that, Mr. Chairman, the $248,000 which goes into 
the Treasury is a surplus which was never intended to go there 
The Patent Office was established in the first place for the Urpose 
of encouraging the useful arts. If any gentleman on this floor as- 
sumes or pretends it was intended as a revenue office I should like 
to know it. If it were intended as a portion of the internal-revenne 
system to gather money into the Treasury taken from the people for 
specific reasons and purposes, then the Patent Office ought to belong 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau and be legislated for accordingly. 
But there never was any such intention on the part of the men who 
originated the Patent Office, as the law establishing it declared it was 
established for the encouragement of the useful arts. It was in- 
tended to be self-sustaining and to pay its own way, and it does pay 
its own way and has thissurplus. Men come here and on the ground 
of retrenchment and economy say it is a great extravagance and that 
it ought not to exist. 

To all such men I simply reply that they wot not of that they 
speak, Mr. Chairman, I will venture to assert that the expenditure 
of the $10,000 appropriated by the last Congress has, simply as an 
experiment, far more than repaid the Government in the use by the 
officials of the Patent Office of the abridgments of the class selected, 
asI shall show hereafter ; but before doing so let us glance briefly at 
the history of all of the Patent Office publications. 

The policy of ‘‘ promoting the useful arts,” which originally was 
declared to be the object of our patent system, has from the begin- 
ning been encouraged by liberal appropriations for the dissemination 
of information concerning their progress. As early as 1805 Congress 
ordered to be printed and gratuitously distributed lists giving the 
names and residences of inventors, and the titles and dates of inven- 
tions. 

This was continued until 1843, whena demand for something con- 
cerning the essence of the invention was recognized, and the claims 
were added to the lists. 

In 1853, when patents had become more numerous and inventors 
more practical and inquiring, a further advance had to be made, and 
a brief of the invention and suitable illustrations were added to the 
claims. Thus these publications grew, step by step, in response to 
popular demand, into what came at last to be the standard Patent 
Oftice Report, of which vast editions, at great expense, were freely 
distributed over the country, as the following table, which I believe 
has never before been printed collectively, will show: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1351, 


one volume, 3,000 sets. 

one volume, 3,000 sets. 

one volume, 7,000 sets. 

one volume, 7,000 sets. 

one volume, 30,000 sets. 

one volume, 45,000 sets. 

one volume, 65,000 sets. 

one volume, 31,420 sets. 

one volume, 77,000 sets; cost, $24,023.96. 
1852, one volume, 77,000 sets ; cost, $22,229.72. 
1853, one volume, 72,000 sets ; cost, $32,856.13. 
1854, two volumes, 89,920 sets; cost, $103,218.69. 
1855, two volumes, 89,920 sets ; cost, $123,389.71. 
1856, three volumes, 89,950 sets ; cost, $163,412.30. 
1857, three volumes, 32,950 sets; cost, $112,344.29. 
1858, three volumes, 32,950 sets ; cost, $85,659.08. 
1859, two volumes, 68,550 sets; cost, $138,400.32. 
1860, two volumes, 66,550 sets ; cost, $118,992.09. 
1861, two volumes, 26,550 sets ; cost, $48,903.50. 
1862, two volumes, 41,550 sets; cost, $106,783.50. 
1863, two volumes, 26,550 sets; cost, $93,851.12. 
1864, two volumes, 20,550 sets ; cost, $105,132.60. 
1865, three volumes, 20,550 sets; cost, $116,633.62. 
1866, three volumes 20,550 sets ; cost, $148,777.68. 
1867, four volumes, 20,550 sets; cost, $212,010.72. 
1868, four volumes, 31,650 sets; cost, $198,000.65. 
1869, three volumes, 20,675 sets; cost, $34,363.29. 
1870, two volumes, sets; cost, 
1871, three volumes, sets; cost, . 

(The number and cost for 1870 and 1871 could not be ascertamed.) 
Making a grand total of 2,139,449 volumes. ; 
The expense of printing prior to 1851 could not be ascertained, 

but for the nineteen years from 1851 to 1869, inclusive, there was 

total of 1,948,029 volumes, costing the Government $2,038,982.97. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


But, in 1871, Congress discontinued the publication of the reports, 
and provided instead for the distribution of not exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty sets of the printed specifications and drawings of all 
patents issued after that date to the capital of each State and Terri- 
tory, and to the office of the clerk of each United States district court. 

Practically, this amounted to a denial to the public of the benefits 
which Congress intended to confer by the change, as only two or 
three copies would go to many of the States, and those would be so 
far from the great body of inventors as to be unavailable for reference. 

That there was a wasteful number of the old reports printed, and 
4 reckless system of distribution employed, no one doubts; but who 
can say that the marvelous growth of invention in this country is 
not, after all, largely attributable to this liberality; and, if so, the 
penetits conferred exceed by many hundredfold the expenditures, 
reckless as they may now appear. 

THE GAZETTE. 


But these one hundred and fifty ‘“ sealed books” failed almost 
wholly to supply the public want, and a year later were supplement- 
ed by the Official Gazette, substantially in its present form, eight 
copies of which are furnished to each member of Congress for dis- 
tribution in his district, and about four thousand sold annually to 
subscribers. 

PRINTING THE SPECIFICATIONS. 

So much has been done for the public exclusively. For the use of 
the public and the office reciprocally, after repeated recommenda- 
tions and the most urgent solicitations by many Commissioners, the 
office was authorized in 1861 to print ten copies of the current speci- 
fications and drawings. Prior to that time the specifications ap- 
peared only in manuscript, and there were no duplicate drawings, 
but as Commissioner Holloway deploringly says, in his next annual 
report: 

After a trial of eight months the work was discontinued on account of the ex- 
pense, and the section of the law authorizing the printing subsequently repealed. 


But such were the demands within and without the office for this 
work that in 1866 Congress was forced to reconsider its action and 
renew the publication, authorizing the printing of twenty copies now 
instead of ten, and in 1871, when their value began to be appreciated, 
increasing the number to one hundred and fifty copies, at many 
times the expense which was thought too great ten years before, the 
ottice and the public meantime having been denied the advantage 
of the work for that period. 

The back printing has not, owing to inadequate appropriations, 
been wholly completed, and although at the beginning apparently 
so expensive as to make this an insuperable objection to its under- 
taking, it has been demonstrated by the experience of the office that 
by selling the copies at ten cents apiece, the office price, they will in 
time return to the patent fund substantially all that has been ex- 
peuded in their preparation, while the office has the use of all the copies 
it requires. 

These constitute all the publications of the office for public and 
oflicial use, except certain indexes which have no particular value. 

Of the Reports and Gazettes there are 99 volumes, and of the printed 
specifications and drawings in the oflice, 782, leaving 230 in manu- 
seript. 

The business of the office has grown from 443 patents in 1840, repre- 
senting about 265 subjects of invention, to 16,584 patents in 1831, 
representing 3,147 subjects of invention. Among these subjects, or 
sub-classes, the 268,662 patents issued up to the present date are 
variously distributed, varying from ten to twenty in the smaller 
classes to several hundred in the larger ones. 

IMPORTANCE OF ABRIDGMENT. 

The importance of an abridgment such as is contemplated, and 
has heen begun under act of Congress, becomes apparent at this 
point. Invention is no longer primitive, visionary, unskilled, and, 
I might add, despised, as in its earlier days, but practical, profes- 
sional, skilled, and honored, including within its ranks some of the 
most gifted, progressive, and cultivated minds in the land, grappling 
with the most profound and abstruse principles in science and art, 
and developing interests of such vast and valuable import that we 
tind in their achievements the proudest monuments of our civiliza- 
tion ané an exhaustless mine of wealth and power. 

In nearly all of the 3,147 subjects into which invention is divided 
by the office men are exclusively engaged in developing a particular 
art, and in some there are many hundreds so employed, but the pro- 
duets of their labors are improvements rather than original devices. 
How many thousands of patents are built upon the ideas first ad- 
vaheed by Fitch, Whitney, Morse, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, Brown, 
and others who are recognized as the founders of our useful arts! 

But to make an improvement one should know what has been done 
before, and all that has been done. 


FACILITIES FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

What facilities are furnished American inventors for obtaining 
this all-important information? Only those already enumerated, 
namely, the Reports and Gazette, or the thousand and odd volumes 
of specifications throughout which the various classes are scattered 
and buried, or the printed specifications and drawings, which the 
oflice sells at tencentseach. An inventor can order all of a particu- 


lar class that has been printed in this way, and pay from a few te 
several hundred dollars for it, but if he be poor, as most inventors 
are, the field in which he is engaged will remain covered as by 
Egyptian darkness until he has filed his application, minus office 
and attorney’s fees, when the reference may show that his invention 
was known and patented years before. 

But if a classified abridgment of that art were available in the 
nearest public library or other known depository, or were purchas- 
able at the oftice for a reasonable sum, the inventor would be pro- 
tected and the office spared the labor and expense of examining his 
worthless application. 

PERCENTAGE OF REJECTIONS. 

Some years ago as high as two-thirds of all applications were re- 
jected for want of novelty, case after case coming in for the same 
thing. The reports gave the inventors some light, and the ratio of 
rejections was reduced, but they have continually been too great, 
and mainly because inventors have not been able to inform them- 
selves in the arts. The applications in 1881 were 26,059 to 16,5 
patents, leaving 9,470 rejections, over one-third of all. 

ITS VALUE TO INVENTORS. 

A classified abridgment would become the inventor’s hand-book 
and companion, and be of more value to him than all the publica- 
tions now extant for his benefit and published at great expense to 
the Government. 

It would give him the information he absolutely needs to proceed 
intelligently and successfully, and while it saved him most of the 
labor, expense, and disappointment represented in the thousands of 
applications annually rejected, and to that extent limited the force 
and expense of the office, it would contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment and perfection of the arts by raising the standard of the inven- 
tions presented. 

ITS VALUE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

On its value to manufacturers there is not time to elaborate, but 
here, as with inventors, there is special need for such a work. IT'rom 
thesmallest patented article to the greatest, manufacture runs in cer- 
tain lines, and the proprietor is compelled to have a knowledge of 
the art in which he is engaged before he can proceed, with due busi- 
ness-like caution and judgment, in the production of his wares. In 
his dealings with inventors, in litigation, in the improvement of his 
own productions, he must be wholly and reliably informed. 


ITS VALUE TO THE OFFICE. 


Its value to the Patent Office would be simply incalculable. Here 
there is now no classified subject-matter index whatever to inventions. 
To supply this great want classifications have been made which 
bring together, as nearly as possible, all the patents of a particular 
kind in a sub-class, but after doing the best it can in this way, the 
office has failed to make a complete and satisfactory arrangement, 
for the reason that important devices are often associated with others 
of equal or greater importance, and in the classification go with them 
to some other class, or even division, where they are only found, if 
at all, after prolonged and diligent search. 

A subject-matter index would at once point them out to the ex- 
aminer and assure an exhaustive search in a comparatively brief 
space of time, instead of requiring hours and days for the same work, 
as under the present method. Indeed, so important and valuable 
would be a well-indexed classification of this kind that it would in 
a few years save enough in the total expense of increased service to 
meet the cost of its preparation. It would be equal in each examin- 
er’s division to at least one man at $1,200, and, as there are twenty- 
six divisions, the annual saving would exceed $31,000. The Gov- 
ernment is daily patenting labor-saving machinery for other depart- 
ments of industry, but here is an opportunity to do something for 
itself which is not surpassed in labor and money-saving merit by 
anything that can be introduced into this branch of its service. 

ENGLISH ABRIDGMENTS. 

Its practical value is further shown by the English abridgments. 
Although there are less than 150,000 English patents to-day, the 
English Government began twenty-five years ago to make an abridg- 
ment, with exhaustive cross-references, to which our examiners can 
go and readily find, within classified volumes, all that their art dis- 
closes. 

The English publications, althongh not more obscure than our 
own, are thus brought within convenient and speedy reference, and 
it would be considered a hardship unbearable and a labor unending 
if the examiners and attorneys who have much use for these were 
compelled to surrender the abridgments; yet there are no arguments 
in their favor which are not of greater force when applied to Ameri- 
can patents. 

The English, it is well known, make no preliminary official exami- 
nations. Whoever applies may, by paying the required fees, obtain 
a patent. The abridgment is of no value to their patent oftice, and 
patentees at last have to ascertain their rights in the courts; but 
here there is a critical and prolonged preliminary inquiry of a semi- 
judicial character by the office; so that this work, by increasing 
largely the percentage of certainty and correctness of official ac- 
tion, would give a standing and value to our patents in this coun- 
try and abroad which they never yet have obtained, and vindicate, 
in a most satisfactory way, the superiority of our system. 
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EXPENSE OF PRINTING. 

If objection be made on account of its expense the answer will be 

found in the following figures, which any practical printer will say 

are liberal and would yield a goed profit in any well-managed pri- 
vate establishment : 

Volumes. 











Single edition, containing 5,000 patents.-...............-....-.-- . 6,000 
Free distribution provided for by law..........-....-.-..-...+----.--- . 3,000 
ORE nin no dvend Hinde cbsbbed pAnnes o6bpps bien nmttadsauen dinenst 3, 000 
COST 
Abridging, at $2 per page......-..--.-...----...- the . $2,000 | 
Pie £6 Ole Or PD acbasinntenae  c SUSAneAGetaesneous ante ster . 1,200 
Photolithographing, at $6.75 per page, (the present cost of Official Gazette) 6, 750 
Renectines SEP WOO: BE GES POE PE irae «Kvn no nw ss Se ccecese dbtnace dewecsee 1, 500 
Ponting GUmGsaes, HUE CEMA 5 oon n.26000 c0es on corse scene cwcnsss 100 
11, 550 | 
CREDIT. | 
3,000 volumes, at $4 per volume. ...................-..----.--. 12, 000 
3,000 volumes to libraries, free .................-.- 
SON EEE ROU. sib Se herd acne tisoet dan chs cewe- tet sn5e< sa 450 


The edition might be increased to 10,000 by adding the cost of press- 
work and paper, which would be comparatively small, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that in ten years after the last volume was printed 


| and sale as a private enterprise ; 





the Government would be reimbursed out of the sales for every penny 
it expended in this behalf. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen by the above itemized statement 
of expense of printing the abridgment of 5,000 patents in an edition 
of 6,000 volumes of about 1,200 pages you have a total cost of $11,500. 
This is regarded asa very liberal allowance, and hundreds of private 
establishments can be found to take the work at this price. Apply- 
ing this estimate to the whole number of patents issued, 268,622, 
there would be a total of fifty-four volumes costing $621,000. 

The issues running from the present up to the time when the back 
work will be completed, will of course add to the number and cost of 
the publications, and the time when this work shall be brought up to 
the current issues will depend on the liberality of Congressional 
appropriations; but it is clear that it will cost no more now than in 
ten or fifteen years hence, while the aggregate will then be swollen 
by the issues of those years and only make the demand for the 
abridgment so much the more imperative. 

And right here I would like to impress you with the irresistible 
demands for this work. It is a specter that will not down at Con- 
gressional bidding, but with the vast and immeasurable growth of 
invention in this country becomes more and more importunate every 
day. That it must be done eventually, whatever the cost, is as ab- 





solutely certain as that the volume of patents will in comparatively 
few years reach such stupendous proportions that both private and 
official examinations will be impossible without it. Therefore the 
only open question now is whether the work shall be pushed to com- 
pletion from the present or be abandoned until it it has grown well- 
nigh insurmountable. 

The cost is a fruitful source of objection, but, as has been said, it 
will never be less, and I find in the table of reports and their cost 
that in the years 1858-’59-’60, $343,051, and in the years 1866—67-’68, 
$558,778, were appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States 
for printing the Patent Office Reports, over half as much in the first 
three years as is now asked for, and almost equally as much in the 
last three, while the actual value of those publications will scarcely 
bear comparison with what is now proposed. 

I assume, too, that inventors have certain interests in the $1,800,000 
credited in the Treasury of the United States to the Patent Office, 
which ought to be considered in this connection. As this fund ac- | 
cumulates propositions are annually made in Congress to divert it | 
from its legitimate uses to educational or other enterprises entirely 
foreign to our patent system. Does it not seem the part of duty as 
well as of wisdom and sound policy that it should be taken from the 
idleness which is suggested by these threatening propositions and 
employed in a anal where it would be fruitful of so much good 
to inventors and the public ? 

But, as you have observed, the increase of this fund is at the rate 
of $300,000 annually, the increase of a single year being sufficient to 
meet half of the expense of a complete abridgment of all the patents 
now issued. 

I call your attention also to the accompanying extracts from the | 
annual reports of several snecessive Commissioners, all of whomagree | 
that though this work will require a present outlay for its prepara- 
tion, it will, as General Leggett said, not only be ‘ profitable in the | 
way of furnishing much needed information but be remunerative to | 
the Government.” 


EXTRACTS FROM COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 


General M. D. Leggett, in 1873, said: 


It is very desirable that a thorough digest, showing clearly and fully the pres 
ent state of the art in each one of these classes, should be made. 

This is a work that will need to be commenced very soon. The industry of the 
country, the interests of inventors and manufacturers, as well as the facility of 
the oftice work, demand such digest. 

If a competent person could take the subject of “ fire-arms,” for instance, giv- | 
ing the present state of the art in that class by showing exactly what has been | 
invented, and by whom, from time to time, and the improvements that have been 
made, it would enable the office to make examinations with far greater facility 


| ing a device to do a certain thing. only to find at the end of the time thus § 


| with the one presented, in all respects similar to it. 


| recommended by Mr. Commissioner Ewbank, more than thirty years 9°, 
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| and accuracy, and in much less time than at present; would enable manufaetyy 


ers to know more exactly their own rights and the rights of patentees and the mn! 

lic; would enable attorneys and patent solicitors to prepare their cases with fai 
more intelligence and precision, and would greatly assist the Commissioner a 
Patents and the judges of the courts in deciding questions of patentability oy 
ferences, and infringements. If such volumes could be prepared under supervis 
ion of the Commissioner of Patents, and be published in sufticient numbers to = 
ply the demand for the same, I am convinced they could be made not on)y 
able in the way of furnishing much-needed information but remunerative to th 

Government. I would respectfully ask the attention of Congress to this matter 
and that the Commissioner be authorized to immediately commence this work. 


Hon. J. M. Thacher, in 1875, said: 


There is also urgent need of complete digests of all the patents in each one of 
the one hundred and forty five sulivisiens, as inventions have been classified jj 
the office. These would render the work of examining more expeditious and eee. 
tain. The English Government has published such digests. These contain, jn 
greatly abridged form, properly classified and arranged, all the patents issued by 
the government, and appear to have met with great favor. There is alsoa strony 
demand for the publication of such abridgment of specifications in this country 
If the Commissioner should be authorized to publish the volumes as fast as com 
pete. inform something like that of the English abridgments, they would doubt 
ess meet with a ready sale, which would nearly if not cover all expense of publi 
cation. So seriously is the want of this abridgment felt by inventors and many. 
facturers that every year examiners inthe Patent Office are importuned by persons 
outside to prepare complete abridgments of patents in their class for publication 
and in some instances large sums have been 
offered for complete digests of some special classes. 


sup 
protit. 


s3ENERAL ELLIS SPEAR, 1878. 


These abridgments contain in classified form brief summaries of the inventions 
patented in Great Britain. Each volume contains some special class of inventions 
arranged chronologically, and with subject-matter indexes. And one desiring to 
be tully and accurately informed in relation to the patents granted in that country 
in al) classes of inventions may readily glean the information from the volume of 
abridgments, without which he would be compelled to search laboriously throug); 
the great mass of patents issued, now amounting to over 1,700 volumes. — 


These indexes would enable one searching for special information 
to perform in a few moments the work of a day. They would effect 
a saving to the office greater than their cost, and would find a ready 
sale at remunerative prices among manufacturers and inventors, 
The need of them increases each year with the increase of the num- 
ber of patents, and if generally distributed they would serve more 
effectually than any other means to defeat those who, throughout the 
country, under worthless patents of narrow scope, impose upon the 
unwary and ill-advised. 

Hon. Halbert E. Paine, 1879, quotes from Commissioner Ewbank 
in 1848, as follows: 


In a pecuniary point of view, such a work is therefore most desirable to this 
office, to inventors, and the public at large. When made accessible to popular 
reference it will be the saving of millions. No state paper could surpass it in 
importance, nor in lasting value. Till it is done a majority of applicants for pai 
ents must continue to meet with some disappointment. The only safe rule with 
them is always to make themselves acquainted with what has been attempted be 
fore incurring a serious outlay. They should never presume that their devices 
have not entered other heads than their own until, by a searching inquisition on 
every hand, the presumption remains in their favor unimpaired. No better ad 
vice than this can be given them. But how are they to follow it? Nineteen 
twentieths have few or no reliable sources of information within their reach 
and not one in a hundred can afford the expense of a visit to Washington and « 
residence there for the purpose of consulting the office records and library. 


And Commissioner Paine adds: 


Each succeeding year has augmented the force of most of the reasons suggested 
by Commissioner Ewbank for the preparation of this index. It is impossible now 
to estimate the advantages which inventors, the public, and this office would de- 
rive from such a work if it were in the hands of the examiners and accessille to 
the public. The saving of time and money which would result from its use to the 
office would be immense. It is, of course, impossible to estimate the millions that 
would be saved to inventors and to those who use inventions if the knowledge 
which it would furnish could be accessible to them. 


Mr. Commissioner Marble, in his report for 1880, thus forcibly and, 
as it would seem, unanswerably, sums up the arguments in its be- 
half: 

Nearly 240,000 patents have already been issued by this office. If the examina 
tion of the office upon applications tiled were limited to American patents only, 
the necessity for a digest of such patents would, to any person at all acquainted 
with the business of this office, be apparent ; but when to this number of patents 
are added those issued in foreign countries as well as the inventions described in 
scientific and other works, the importance of such a digest, in order that an ex 
aminer may know what the state of the particular artis, cannot be overestimated 
As well might it be expected that alawyer could promptly tell what the law is 
upon a given subject from the isolated decisions found in the reports of the de 
cisions of the courts of this and other countries, without a digest of such decis 


| ions, as that an examiner, although an expert in the particular class, can dete 


mine from the great number of inventions already patented, as well as those de 
scribed in books and publications, whether a particular device or composition ot 
matter is patentable without some book in which reference is made to all the pat 
ents which have been issued in that particular class, as well as the inventions 
described in books and publications. 
The advantage to the public, and especially to inventors and manufacturers 
would be incalculable. Inventors often spend months, and even years, In ee 
pen 
that their inventions have been fully anticipated by other devices, if not identical 


* * * * * 


Had the preparation of such a work been commenced when it was most U1 ae 


ts would 


after its publication annually kept up, many useless and worthless paten sa het 
a Daye 


not have been granted, and its cost to the Government, in my opinion, wou 
been many times saved. 

For the foregoing reasons, and for reasons which have been given by my ee 
cessors in their reese on this subject, I earnestly recommend that actic is 
taken by Congress looking to an early commencement of the preparation of ths 
work. ’ 
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Hon.V. D. Stockbridge, Acting Commissioner, in the annual report 
for the year 1881, says: 

The digest of American patents, for which a provisional appropriation was made 
yy Congress at its last session, has been in progress since the beginning of August 
jist. Itis proposed to furnish to the office and the public at large classified briefs 
of all American patents. The classification in the body of the work will conform 
in general to that already existing in the several examining divisions, while the 
indices Will contain cross-references to every sub-device which isof sufficient im- 
wortance to be described in the specification of the invention to which it belongs. 


‘rhus the examiner or the inventor will not only have at hand an adequate digest 


of each case under its proper classification but he can dispense with a search that 


iz often very laborious for references in the broader classes under which the special 
invention is comprised. It is hardly possible to overestimate the benefit that will 
inure to the office and to inventors from the prosecution of this work. 

General Thacher says: 

They would doubtless meet with a ready sale, which would nearly if not cover 
all expense of publication. 

General Spear says: 

They would effect a saving to the office greater than the cost, and would find a 
ready sale at remunerative prices. 

General Marble says: 

Its cost to the Government would have been many times saved if the work had 
been begun when first recommended and kept up annually thereafter. This will 
not be disputed by any man informed on the subject. 

It is the undivided opinion of men who are informed on the sub- 
iect that the sales would easily cover all expenses. It is therefore 
‘a mere loan rather than a permanent outlay that isasked for. Like 
the printed specifications which were begun and then discontinued 
on account of the fabulous sum which alarmists said they would cost, 


but in time had to be produced, and have become instead a source of 


revenue, so it will be with this work. Patent attorneys, manufact- 
nrers, and inventors must and will have it, and I venture the predic- 
tion that in ten years from its completion the small edition of 3,000 
proposed for sale will be almost if not wholly exhausted; yet these 
3,000 volumes will pay the whole expense of printing. 

This is not mere guess-work, but is demonstrated by the demand 
for allsorts of office publications, A full set of the Reports, of which, 
as you have seen, 2,139,449 volumes were printed, and the Gazettes 
succeeding them up to date cannot be purchased at less than $150, 
and are very difficult to obtain at those figures; yet the demand for 
them is increasing with the rapid expansion of the patent business. 

I call your attention also to certain publications compiled and 
abridged by employés of the office out of hours, in response to urgent 
solicitations by parties outside interested in the classes in which 
they are employed. These books cover certain subdivisions, and 
are sold in limited editions. The size and price of a few of them are 
as follows: 

Paving and roofing compositions, 120 pages, $10; cotton-bale ties, 161 pages, 
$10; sewing-machine attachments, 140 pages, $25; middlings purifiers, 113 pages, 
$25; cultivators, wheel plows, &c., 1,100 pages, $50. 

These five volumes cost in the aggregate $120, but if abridged by 
the office would cost not exceeding $6. 


PRINTED SPECIFICATIONS. 


The printed specifications and photolithographs, which were so 
bitterly antagonized and so difficult to obtain, enforce the argument. 
The folowing table shows what was done in this Jine in the year 
1881: 


Cash sales: Copies. Amount. 
TNA MUNIN ane at on Uti ane shane anne 194004403 bocen ne nans .--. 57,846 $5,784 60 
Me CORON 55 aca Kosar senate eRe ek Uedddbbs eso veseecsuaeuas 67, 317 6, 731 70 


Conte Wy SRUGUES <i vcddspiewsende dedenc chee e's demsisecasdbavesege 143, 381 
Cash for classes and sub-classes...........- sus wbciensh «the dil 42, 304 
Subscribers to weekly issues...............-.- 21, 599 


16, 517 00 
4, 230 40 
Owes 2,159 90 
Teas . nce Sepa aaa RNea scenes deine 


sae’ . 332,447 35,423 60 
Copies furnished— pr 


Co-ordinate branches of the Government 9, 021 902 10 


FOreiey Gaia es 450s aadedurd + eabareen ssusss>=shaayex oo 343,044 34,304 40 
Bowe CORE oo. 6a 00s Cede d bs cobce eb thbesba dnd eenReeneeeuhs 109,650 10,965 00 
rnin CRONE ook cose tk oS ugh Gain dunk «Gaclsdades cbed 21, 749 2,174 90 
PON os ons ck bene Eee re Bae ae a ey, ‘ 17, 365 1, 736 50 


Official Gazette 





Sah Oa Ge ened SHOR ewe dees €65 ceeds aa den es 32, 028 3, 202 80 
Paap Gust MO on co cna S cons tb ccecsdiscccacvane cd 52, 095 5, 209 50 
DORM WOM OOS 05a oes oeibw hava cadence dab wsize wen 34, 730 3,473 00 
ADAGE S05 is cas eds 5eO kB Ain ko cew dade aneeses 6, 403 640 30 

ROUNE s ocdae ox cious bi Wie ines ia eed ....--- 626,085 62,208 50 


Total cash 
Total free 


aa casidde Jane cine 





Crtan BRS os i nosso eae et beacdécnent eens . 959,532 97,632 10 
printed specifications, without which the business of the office could 
uot be performed, but the cash sales forcibly demonstrate the im- 


portance of the proposed work, 


_It will be seen that twenty-two patents, costing $2.20, were sold | 


‘orevery patent issued during the year, and these largely passed into 
the hands of attorneys, inventors, and manufacturers, who had oc- 
‘asion to make exhaustive searches in certain lines, or purchased 
them to file in the classes to which they belong, and which have 
been purchased of the Government at great expense. But as com- 
paratively few men are able to make these purchases as extensively 
us they require, those particularly who live out of Washington and 
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cannot avail themselves of the office classifications are placed at a 
great disadvantage and necessarily suffer much inconvenience and 
loss thereby. It is a work, therefore, directly in the interest of the 
many against the few who are favored with capital or the advantage 
of location at the seat of Government. 

BINDING. 

There was no mention of binding in any statement, of expense for 
the reason that bound volumes will be in small demand, and outside 
of the personal copies to members of Congress and those for office use 
the cost of binding might be added to the selling price. If the 
volumes that go to libraries were simply stitched together or bound 


| in paper like the English abridgments, they would be in the best 


form for binding in the standard style of the particular library which 
received them, each having a style of its own. You see each office 
volume will cover a number of classes, and a library may choose to 
bind each of these classes separately, or certain ones on kindred sub- 
jects together, and thus make at least several volumes out of one. 
This would make the work available for reference to more than one 
person at a time, and be more convenient, but for the sake of econ- 
omy and to observe a degree of uniformity in its publications the 
office will make volumes of about 1,200 pages, the standard office size. 

To illustrate what I mean, take the class of ‘* plows” for example. 
This is the title of a class in the division of agriculture, under which 
there are thirty-three sub-classes, as follows: 


So Cadac’ 38 | Landsides.... 21 
Beams ...... Se tea ie tee d., Sp Pe ooo, Ue Ca ieee oe 76 
Cleaners .-... ian gua Aeeceiel dk Stat “ — 
0 Se eae ..-. 162) Plows, ditching eieiaa a 22 
Corn-coverers oo : 21, Plows, hand. . ; 121 
Colters ...... 120 | Plows, mole... .... 105 
Couplings ...... pan fi wdayaes 54 Plows, shovel awen 307 
Cotton choppers ............ 73 ; Plows, sidehill ....-.. oes es 146 
Cotton-scrapers ............ OF Re MINS go.a0 saecc sevese 159 
Cultivators .....- See 752 | Plews, wheel ... ; 1, 005 
Cultivators, parallel .... ...... 82 Pointa ........ anen ohinels 3 
Cultivators, rotary. .... wanen 163 Revolvfag mold-boards 44 
Cultivators, straddle-row .... .-. 114 Ridgers ee , 21 
Cultivators, wheel , 1,019 Standards. .. csee. 27 
NS 171 | Subsoilers . ..- .- ae 7 123 
Fenders ....... Sora te eae 02 ee 95 | Weed-turners ...... s8 
eae Staieceak 19 


It will be seen that certain natural subdivisions other than those 
made by the office occur in this table, such, for example, as relate 
to the cultivation of cotton, and are found under cotton-scrapers and 
cotton-choppers; ditching and mole-plows; cultivators, with their 
several subdivisions, and plows with their various attachments, such 
as landsides, mold-boards, colters, clevises, &c. 

A very satisfactory knowledge of the state of the art can be ob- 
tained by examining in the sub-classes, but to be thoroughly and 
wholly informed one would want to look through the entire class, 
and this could be easily and quickly done by means of the general 
subject-matter index which each volume will contain. 

Then, again, inventors and manufacturers, as arule, will order cer- 
tain sub-classes in which they are specially interested, just as they 
are constantly doing now, but at a vast saving in the cost when 
abridged, as will be shown below. 

The figures in the foregoing table denote the number of patents 


in the respective sub-classes up to present date, and make a total of 


6.411. The range, it will be seen, is from 19 in handles, to 1.019 in 
wheel-cultivators. To order the smallest class at present office rates 
would cost $1.90, or within ten cents of half the price fixed for a 
volume containing 5,000 abridged and indexed patents, and to order 


the largest would cost $101.90, while the total cost of the class of 


plows would be $641.10. As abridged it would cost not exceeding 
$5.25, and be infinitely preferable for all practical purposes, as well 
as be available to purchase, which it is not at present prices. 

A TRAINED FORCE. 

It must be clear from these facts that it is only a question of time 
when the Government will be obliged to do this work, and go over 
all the ground from the beginning substantially in the manner 
whichis now proposed. Is itnot better, then, that it should be pros- 
ecuted from to-day when a force trained at great labor, and with 
considerable expense, is employed to carry it forward? The tempo- 
rary outlay it involves comes out of an accumulated inventors’ fund, 
amounting now to nearly $2,000,000, and increasing at the rate of a 
quarter of a million yearly. 

PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 
The office has abridgments substantially ready for two volumes, 


heat | and is working on cases for the third, which will comprise all the 
These figures not only establish the inestimable value of the | 


patents in the division of agriculture, divided as follows: 
PUR i Secy erase cscs 





TEEW ED Cees b ats dtenewaeaenenesk ‘ 6,411 

Seeders and planters.................... ead a tensa ns Re 4, 509 
on on gail cae ee aameae’ cdanhee dbo 2. 517 
ne eee umeka ae Ba 781 
EC. 6 aah ols pas wie. 6 wedalemncemeeedts 7 14, 218 


This work has already been accomplished, but is no indication of 
what can be done by even the present force as it is now organized 
and trained, for it must not be forgotten that the abridgment was 
begun under great embarrassments, without precedent or chart to 
pomt the way. The best methods were not known, but had to he 
ascertained by the slow and tedious process of experiment. 
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In conclusion I will submit for the consideration of members of 
this House a comparative statement of the business of the Patent 
Oflice from 1837 to 1881 inclusive. 








- = Se >. Ae é 

22 ee ia”"8 7 o% = 

Year. Se | &S |su2| ge 43 = 

a7 — Sez a= 2 = 

<4 0 a Oo” om Z. 

| 

ey FS Aidntoaueeiee ne 435 | $29,289 08 | $33,506 98 |...... ae 
1838... poten cevocelene eit sakeweee 520 | 42,123 54 37, 402 10 $4, 721 44 
i eee aden 425 | 37,260 00 | 34,543 51 | 2,716 49 
a eee 735 228 473 | 38,059 51 | 39,020 67 |...........- 
_ Se 847 312 | 495 | 40,413 01 | 52,666 87 |............ 
BE ets 761 391 | 517 | 36,505 68 | 31,241 48 | 5, 264 20 
Ba stave oleae tee 819 315 | 510 | 35,315 81) 30,776 96 | 4, 538 85 
RAE 1, 045 380 495 | 42,509 26 | 36,244 73 6, 264 53 
ee 1, 246 452 | 504 51,076 14 | 39,395 65 11, 680 49 
WOR ecice beeeccen 1, 272 448 | 638 | 50, 264 16 46, 158 71 | 4,105 45 
WOE; 2okawdeatees 1, 531 553 | 569 | 63,111 19 | 41,878 35 | 21,232 84 
0 EEE 1, 628 | 607 | 652 | 67,576 69 | 58,905 84 | 8, 670 85 
SOD nv ccd vasankewas 1, 955 | 595 | 1,068 | 80,752 98] 77,716 44 3, 036 54 
PR cccea sepeawain 2, 193 602 | 993 | 86,927 05 | 80,100 95 6, 816 10 
| eee | 2,258 | 760 | 872 | 95,738 61 | 86,916 93 | 8, 821 68 
Mis i cdeaneee 2,639 | 996! 1,019 | 112,656 34| 95,916 91 | 16,739 43 
ee | 2, 673 | 901 961 | 121,527 45 | 132, 869 83 |.........-.. 
Me sctniansaceaen 3, 328 | 868 | 1, 844 | 163, 789 84 | 167,146 32 |........---- 
Gras she eeeene | 4,435 906 | 2, 012 | 216, 459 35 | 179,540 33 | 36,919 02 
i ae ee 4,960 | 1,024 2,506 | 192,588 02 | 199,931 02 |............ 
i cok anne Slee 4,771 | 1,010 | 2) x96 | 196, 132 01 HED Ivcéonesty sss 
Si asctenentedseae 5, 364 934 | 3,695 | 203,716 16 | 193,193 74 10, 522 42 
SCS kaataecanckoud 6,225 | 1,097 | 4,504 | 245,942 15 | 210, 278 41 35, 663 74 
ee ae: 7,653 | 1,084 | 4,778 | 256,352 59 | 252, 820 80 3, 531 79 
Di cbevsessnosunes 4, 643 | 700 3,329 | 137, 354 44 | oe OS See 
2. -ocan cheno | §, 033 | 824 | 3,532 | 215,754 99 | 182,810 39 32, 944 60 
rs vancgisbawkwees 6, 014 787 4,184 | 195,593 29 | 189,414 14 | 6,179 15 
Ec orscenasescnes | 6,932 1,063 | 5,025 | 240,919 98 | 229,868 00 | 11,051 98 
MED. bccn sucnay ..--| 10,664 | 1,937 | 6, 616 | 348,791 84 | 274,199 34 | 74, 592 50 
Rcccsscdisenthaw 15, 269 2, 72: 9,458 | 495,665 38 | 361, 724 28 | 133, 941 10 
PEN cnunescctnebuwe 21,276 | 3,597 | 13, 024 | 646,581 92 | 639, 263 32 | 7, 318 60 
MR sac ccstnccukekek | 20,420 | 3,705 | 13,410 | 781,565 86 | 628,679 77 | 52, 886 09 
0 es | 19,271 | 3,624 | 13,997 | 693,145 81 | 486,430 78 | 206,715 03 
MUD... cateacaea ae |} 19,171 | 3,273 | 13,333 | 669,456 76 | 557,149 19 | 112,307 57 
SE cp caeeeeieal | 19,472 | 3,366 | 13,056 | 678,716 46 | 560,595 08 | 118,121 38 
i a | 18, 246 3,090 | 13,613 | 699,726 39 | 665,591 36 \ 34, 135 03 
SEDR: caiaccesseunsee | 20,414 | 3,248 | 12, 864 | 703,191 77 | 691,178 98 | 12,012 79 
I cccansobiecauill | 21,602 | 3,181 | 13,599 | 738,278 17 | 679,288 41 | 58, 989 76 
SD icc ncnaibeal | 21,638 | 3,094 | 14, 837 | 743,453 36 | 721,657 71 | 21,795 65 
SD otntusikhuenune | 21, 425 2, 697 15, 595 | 757, 987 65 | 652,542 60 | 105,445 05 
DE .tecshouteseeune | 20, 308 2, 809 | 14,187 | 732,342 85 | 613,152 62 | 119,190 23 
Soi. Sezeeceke | 20,260 | 2,755 | 13,444 | 725,375 55 | 593,082 89 | 132, 292 66 
Din niics naweseneve | 20,059 | 2,620 | 13, 213 | 703,931 47 | 529, 638 97 174, 292 50 
Se decnenateceb inne 23,012 2,490 | 13, 947 | 749, 685 32 | 538,865 17 | 210,820 15 
DEcccessastttnased | 26,059 | 2,406 | 16,584 | 853, 665 89 | 605, 173 28 248, 492 61 





Statement of balance in the Treasury of the United States én account of the patent 





Sund. 
Amount to the credit of the fund January 1, 1881.................-.- $1, 631, 626 71 
Amount of receipts during the year 1881...........-..-.---.---.--.- 853, 665 89 
OE io oud abn RK nddbet dss viavashwacedsisdtcssheestdbbacsn 2, 485, 292 60 
Deduct expenditures for year 1881.............----.---+-------+---- 605, 173 28 
WE DET BTID 3.5 non 020 os iscsen ese ssitennsssssunps tisens yess 1, 880, 119 32 


These figures, Mr. Chairman, are far more eloquent than the high 
flights of rhetoric sometimes resorted to by the demagogue to make 
a noise for merely personal or selfish purposes, or the sophist, whose 
artful nse of logic succeeds in convincing his hearers of the correct- 
ness of a proposition based on false premises. 

Surely this Congress, which has been notoriously liberal in ex- 
pending the people’s money, wrung from them by taxation, can be 
equally liberal in permitting the Patent Office to expend a few thon- 
sand dollars of its own earnings for the benefit of the Government, for 
the benefit of all classes of our people, and by continuing the print- 
ing of the abridgment of patents “ promote the useful arts.” 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. E. JOHN ELLIS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 


On the bill to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. ELLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although a member of this House has drawn about 
this bill the ‘‘awful circle” of partisan fealty, and declared in sub- 
stance that the Democrat who voted for it was a “traitor to the 
Democratic party,” I shall nevertheless give to it the sanction of 
my support; and as I must give an account to the people who sent 
me here for the votes which 1 cast, I propose briefly to announce the 
reasons which guide me in my course upon the measure. 











Sir, the Democratic party for years has been clamoring for relief 
from excessive and useless taxation. I, as a Democrat, have joined 
in that clamor, From a plane, too, higher, more exalted, and more 
impartial than the stand-point of mere partisanship—that of an 
American Representative who prefers the interests of the whole 


| people to those of any party—I have raised my voice and given my 


vote to measures looking to the lifting of excessive taxation from 
the lives and labors of a burdened people. 

And shall I now, at the first tangible and ponctind opportunity 
that has been presented to begin this work of reduction, falsify by 
my act my plighted word, and refuse a measure that gives partial 
relief because the full measure of alleviation which my judgment 
demands cannot now be obtained ? : 

This bill does inaugurate reform in taxation. It relieves certain 
agricultural interests by lightening the burdens imposed upon them 
It takes away burdens borne by the people. It affords relief to 
every individual of our broad country who lights a match or draws 
a check, or borrows money from a bank, or cultivatestobacco. Shall 
I refuse this proffered relief on behalf of the toiling thousands who 
sent me here to voice them because I cannot strike down all the bur. 
dens beneath which they bend? What folly to expect me to do go? 
Mr. Speaker, I have heard some strange doctrine announced during 
this debate. Honorable gentlemen have declaimed in words fierce 
and bristling with all the essentials of eloquence, except good judg- 
ment and sound sense, that this bill was a measure of relief intended 
and devised only for the benefit of national bankers. Suppose it 
is. Bankers are useful people and banks are necessary institutions, 
And I know nothing of either that should place them outside the pale 
of support and protection and care by wise and judicious legislation, 
And if this tax upon capital and deposits bears heavily upon banks 
and bankers, why not strike it down? Shall we refuse to do so only 
because we cannot at the same time strike down the burdens of other 
classes of our people? Such an argument can only be founded in a 
spirit of puerile spite that does not become one who sits here clad 
with the ephod of a high priest of the people. 

But, sir, I deny that this bill is in the interest of the bankers, | 
hold it to be directly in the interest of the whole people. Do gen- 
tlemen suppose that the national banks pay the taxes imposed upon 
them in the shape of taxes upon capital and deposits? It is not pre- 
tended that the people do not pay the stamp tax on bank checks, 
This amounts te nearly $2,000,000 per annum. Every merchant, 
lawyer, doctor, farmer, mechanic, laborer, who draws a check helps 
to pay this tax. True, it is a small tax, and the relief by its aboli- 
tion is small, but it is relief to the whole people. Upon what prin- 
ciple can a representative of the people refuse to vote for it? 

But, sir, I go further, and hold that the proposal by this bill to 
abolish the tax upon capital and deposits is a measure of relief not for 
the banks or bankers but for the people, and more especially for that 
portion of them who constitute the creditor class. 

Does the banker pay this tax? He does in the first instance, it is 
true. He pays the tax exactly as the importer pays the duty on the 
fabric which he imports. He imports the article, pays the duty, and 
then adds the price of the duty to the price of the article, and the 
consumer who eats or wears or uses the article repays the tax origi- 
nally paid by the importer. And so the banker pays the tax in- 
posed upon the capital and deposits of his bank. But he cliarges it 
to the borrower in the increased rate of interest which he exacts. 
Who is the borrower? The people; business men of every class; 
and the poorer the borrower the more dependent his condition, the 
more absolutely is he bound to accept such terms as the lender, the 
banker, may see fit to impose. 

The tax imposed upon capital, deposits, and bank checks amounts 
to nearly $8,000,000 per annum. This sum amounts to about 1} per 
cent. upon the total national banking capital of the country, which 
amounts in round numbers to $470,000,000. 

Sir, is not the proposition to remove this tax a proposition to 
cheapen money, and to lower rates of interest? Is this in the inter- 
est of the banker, who is the lender? Is it not rather in the interest 
of the borrowers, who constitute the vast mass of the people? What 
is money but a lubricator of business, the universal oil that facili- 
tates the progress of business?’ What business interest is represented 
on this Sear, or in this country, that can be conducted without 
money? Not one. 

The proposition, then, to cheapen money is a movement direct! 
for the benefit of every business interest in our broad Union. But, 
sir, looking to my own constituents, what do I tind their interest 
to be with regard to this bill? I represent a few bankers, but by 
far the largest portion of those who sent me here are planters, mel 
chants, and laborersengaged in planting and mechanics. To conduct 
their business requires money. ‘Interest doth eat as a moth,” and 
they are kept poor, and their progress toward wealth and ease 1s Te 
tarded by dear money, high rates of interest. There are planters!” 
my district, and in Louisiana, whose planting operations demand 
each year an outlay of hundreds of thousandsof dollars. They p's 
at rates that run from 7 to 10 per cent. for the money they use. If 
this bill passes the banks can afford to advance at rates 1} per cen. 
cheaper money to conduct their plantations, to make and move their 
sugar to market. I roughly estimate that it requires $35,000,000 t 
raise and move the sugar and rice crops of Louisiana. The planters 
pay interest upon this sum. : anital 

Now the measure under discussion proposes to relieve the capité 











borrowed by these planters from a tax of 1} per cent., and the bank- 
ers can afford to loan the planters of Louisiana the $35,000,000 14 
per cent. lower than heretofore, which will save them in interest 
about $612,500. . . 

sir, if fealty to the Democratic party requires me to neglect and 
refuse to guard the interests of those who sent me here I shall act 
outside of and independent of that party; I shall go for cheaper 
money for my planting friends, let party leaders crack their whip 

s they may. 

7 ber look at the South. I estimate roughly that $500,000,000 are 
anuually required to raise and move her crops of cotton, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, and wheat, A rate of interest 1} per cent. cheaper will 
save to her people $8,725,000 per annum. Look at her magnificent 
natural resources, requiring but capital for such development as 
to transfer to her brow the crown of industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial supremacy. What son of hers, representing here her 
honor and her interest, can refuse to support a measure which cheap- 
ens capital and brings it nearer to her grasp and hastens the advent 
of her coronation ? 

Sir, if it be Democracy to oppose measures looking to such con- 
summation, I am not a Democrat. If what I have said and shall 
Jo in advocacy of this measure be treason to the Democratic party, 
be it so; Lam guilty of treason, and “the party” can “make the 
most of it,” 


The fallacy of the so-called outlet system as applied to the Mis- 
sissippi. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD W. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The long standing conflict between the rival plans 
for improving the Mississippi properly ended with the creation 
of the Mississippi River commission in June, 1879. This board of 
experts—skilled engineers of great practical experience and world- 
wide reputation—was created by an almost unanimous vote in both 
House aud Senate. ‘They were instructed to investigate and report 
upon the rival theories of improvement known as the jetty system, 
the levee system, and the outlet system. They have made careful 
investigations, and submitted to Congress three annual reports. 
They have decided upon a plan of improvement, and it should be 
considered final and conclusive, unless when carried into practical 
operation it is proven to be defective. And until so proven all 
further discussion of theories should cease, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, 

But two committees of this House, the Committee on Levees and 
Improvement of the Mississippi and the Committee on Commerce, 
thought otherwise and opened their dvors to a re-examination of theo- 
ries and hydraulic science. I would regret this action except that it 
resulted in reasserting their confidence in the plan of the commission 
and in recondemning the outlet theory. My only excuse for discussing 
the last-mentioned theory upon this occasion is to emphasize its con- 
demnation, to denounce it as an instrument of danger to the river 
itself, and of destruction and terror to the valley. Rightly named 
itis the ‘ crevasse system,” and all who have read the newspaper 
accounts of the recent flood in the Mississippi Valley know the ter- 
rible significance of that term. 

What do the commission say of it? I will briefly quote from their 
annual reports and their testimony before the committees of this 
House. But let me first ask that you bear in mind that there is a 
wide and fundamental distinction between the laws governing sedi- 
ment-bearing and clear-water streams. The Mississippi, as we all 
know, belongs to the former class, and crevasses in its banks are at- 
tended with different results from crevasses and overflows in the 
banks of rivers which do not bear sediment. 


OPINION OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


In the first report of the commission, submitted in 1880, they say 
of outlets or crevasses : 


It has been supposed by many persons that, because the immediate effect of a 
crevasse during a flood is the reduction of the height of the river's surface in the 
Vicinity of the crevasse and below it, lateral outlets, either natural or artificial, 
by which the flood-waters of the river are drawn off and conveyed through a 
shorter route to the sea, tend to prevent the recurrence of destructive floods, by 
supplying additional avenues for their escape. This method would undoubtedly 
Se eflective if the flood-waters of the Mississippi were not oy charged with 
sedimentary matters, which are held in suspension in the water by the current. 
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transportation to the Gulf, the velocity of the current must be sustained. With- 
out stopping to determine, or even discuss, the character of the relation which 
exists between the various velocities of current and the proportionate quantities of 
sediment which such velocities are capable of <_< in suspension, the fact 
seems to be established that when the current is checked in its natural flow dur- 
ing floods, a deposit of sediment will occur. 

Shoals are found in the river immediately below crevasses, which it is difficult 
to refer to any other cause than the loss of current velocity which takes place be- 
low the crevasse. As a portion of the volume of the river is drawn off by the 
crevasse when it is first made, it is impossible that the current below the crevasse 
can then be as rapid as it was before its occurrence. Being less rapid, it is unable 
to sustain the whole quantity of matter held in suspension by the more rapid cur- 
rent above the outlet, and consequently its surplus sediment falis to the bottom 
below the crevasse. This deposition continues until the size of the river below 
the crevasse has been so reduced by the shoaling that the current is again restored 
through the short distance in which the bottom of the river has been thus raised 
and the channel diminished. If the crevasse remained open, however, for several 
years, it is evident that the shoal will continue to extend down the stream, for the 
reduced velocity will still exist in the river below the shoal. If the crevasse be 
kept open indefinitely, the shoaling will continue to extend down the stream until 
certain other injurious effects are produced, which will be presently referred to. 

* - 7 a a. - . 

As the system of improvement proposed by the commission is based upon acon- 
servation of the flood-waters of the river, and their concentration into one channel 
of an approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further to 
consider a system based upon theories and arguments so diametrically opposed to 
it as the outlet system is thus shown to be. 


In their second report, submitted in 1881, they give the report of 
a sub-committee, containing the following: 


The present drift of the condition of the river is steadily from bad to worse. 
The logical end is banks rising only to the level of the swamps, with the loss made 
up by additional height of levees, which will then range from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet. Breaks in such levees mean destructive floods and the loss of naviga- 
=. The alternative is the abandonment of the production and commerce of the 
valley. 


In their third annual report, recently submitted, they say: 


It may be said of outlets (which term we restrict to well-defined depressions 
connecting the river with the swamps and their drains on either side, while it is 
still within its banks) that whenever they are directly connected with the im- 
provement and maintenance of navigation they should be efficiently and perma- 
nently closed. 


General Gilmore, president of the commission, in his recent testi- 
mony before the Committee on Commerce said : 


It is perhaps well at this time, when certain engineering heresies are struggling 
into unusual and mischievous prominence, that we should verify our bearings snd 
re-examine, and if admissible, reaflirm those physical laws upon which the plan of 
improvement of the Mississippi River, recommended by the commission, is avow- 
edly based, because upon the soundness and correct interpretation of those laws 
that plan unquestionably rests for success. 

With respect to silt-bearing streams flowing through alluvial deposit, it is ad- 
mitted by all engineers of standing and repute that they always carry more or 
less solid earthy matter, and that any reduction of velocity will lessen the sus- 
taining and transporting power of the water and canse a deposit of solid matter at 
the bottom. The direct results will be that both the bed of stream and therefore 
the surface slope of the water are raised up. Conversely, if the velocity of the 
water be increased from any cause—and an increase of volume of flow is one cer- 
tain cause of increased velocity—a greater amount of silt will be thrown into sus- 

ension and carried along, and this increment will be supplied by erosion of the 
ottom. ‘There will then ensue a lowering of both the bed of the stream and the 
surface slope. 
° * * * 7 7 + 

The outlet system being one of diffusion and waste, and not of concentration, it 
is difficult to understand how it can commend itself to any engineer of intelligence 
and sound judgment. It rests entirely upon the broad theoretical assertion that 
outlets, either natural or artificial, which shall draw off the flood-waters of a river 
and convey them away by independent routes to the sea will tend to prevent the 
recurrence of destructive floods by supplying additional avenues for their escape. 
The general proposition that if a river cannot carry its own waters within its own 
banks, outlet channels will supply a remedy against overflow, certainly sounds 
reasonable and logical at first hearing. Itis both plausible and attractive, but un- 
fortunately is true in exceptional casesonly. It is not generally true of sediment- 
ary streams flowing through alluvial lands, and it is not true of the Mississippi 
River. 

The character and useful magnitude of such a stream are largely determined b 
its behavior in times of flood, and there is no more certain way to dwarf its di- 
mensions and destroy its navigation than by depleting it of its flood-waters. Once 
check its velocity by outlets, by overtlow of banks, or by any other means, thus 
impairing its power to carry its load of solid matter to the sea, and the inevitable 
result is that a deposit of sediment takes place and the bed of the stream is raised. 
The consequences are that the sectional area and flood-carrying capacity are both 
diminished and the flood surface is raised. Surely the last condition of that stream 
is worse than the first, for it is smaller than before and less able to retain its flood- 
waters within its own banks. If new outlets are made to meet this contingency, 
the current is still further checked, and both the bed of the stream and the water 
surface are raised higher by increased deposits. It is submitted, therefore, that 
the permanent effect of outlets is to injure the navigation and increase both the 
frequency and the magnitude of floods. 


Major Harrod, of the commission, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi, said: 


I can put the case in another shape. We have gauge records at Memphis and 
at Helena extending back fifty-four years. If that time be divided into two 
periods of twenty-seven years each, we find in the first period that the records 
were not nanny kept, that the great floods alone were recorded; but if you 
take the mean of the six great floods in the first period at Memphis and at Helena, 
take their averages, and then take the average of the floods, great and small, at 
the same points in the second period, you will find that the average of all floods, big 
and little, in that last twenty-seven years, gives a result at Helena about one and 
a half feet higher than the average of the six great fioods in the first period. The 
same is true at Memphis, though not to so great an extent. It appears, therefore, 
that the floods over that partof the river front which has never been consistently 
leveed have risen from year to year. In the lower part of the river I have applied 
the same process of investigation. 

We have at Natchez a gauge record running back to 1802, and it appears from 
the records that at Vicksburgh, at Natchez, and at Baton Rouge, on a part of the 
river where levees have been built and maintained with tolerable fidelity there has 
been no such elevation of the flood surface as is found above. The average floods 


to support this immense mass of earth and sand in suspension, and thus insure its | there are not greater than they were formerly, but in the part of the river where 
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ontlet has been unchecked, there we find as a fact (leaving out now the question 
of cause) that the small floods along the Arkansas and the Missouri front go higher 
than the great floods of earlier years. I know of no change that has gone on there 


to account for this, except the abandonment of the levee system and the permis- | 
I consider that eed tsemane that has been going on there | 
ence of each flood there is atendency | 


sion of unlimited outlet 
is something of this nature. 
to deposit in the river bed. Any deposit in the river bed at that time of the year, 
or at any other, of course raises the surface. If an outlet can be found on either 
side by which that water can escape it does so, and the immediate elevation of the 
surface is very slight; but the condition of affairs previous to that elevation of bed 
and surface is immediately restored, and it will be just as easy for another flood 
coming a few months or a year later to add six inches or a foot to the height of the 
bed of the river, and for the waterto be dispersed as in the first instance. 
the other hand, when the water is held in by levees and the river is self-contained, 
resistance accumulates under any such process as this. The minute the river at- 
tempts to raise its bed progressively it raises the surface ; this increases the slope ; 
this increases the velocity ; this increases the scouring. But nothing of that sort 
can happen when you allow the additional height of surface to be dissipated by 
outlets. From the facts which I have stated I believe that that part of the river 
has undoubtedly deteriorated and is deteriorating. 


With the subsic 


Captain Eads, of the commission, in his testimony before the 
same committee, said: 


Now, in order to prove that shoals exist below crevasses, which can only be ac- 
counted tor by the reduction of velocity, I will state the fact that at the Jump (an 
outlet which was made some forty years ago, and which was so big as to draw out 
ships that were being towed up to New Orleans) there is a bar below it on which 
the United States Light-House Board has had a buoy placed. That bar has been 
there for a long time. Ido not know exactly how long. Some of the ships in 
being towed up have struck it and gotten aground, and finally the Government ofli- 
cers placed the buoy there. On that great river below New Orleans, where there 
ought to be adepth of not less than seventy-five or one hundred feet all the way 
there is another crevasse called Cubit’s Gap, and below this crevasse there is a 
bar. It is a well-established fact, from the survey of Talcott, made some forty 
years ago across the head of the passes, that the crevasse known as Cubit’s Gap 
has caused a diminution of the depth of the water to the extent of one-fourth. 
The river is very wide there 
great width of it during Talcott’s survey on which there was no depth less than 
forty feet. Now there is none of it over thirty feet on the same line. 


l might mention other crevasses below which these bars exist. They are in 


strict accordance with the principles on which the improvement of the mouth of 


the Mississippi was made. They are in strict accordance with the principles on 
which the Mississippi River commission has based its advice for the improvement 
of the whole river; and they are in strict accordance with common sense, which I 
contend is the foundation otf engineering. There is not a problem in engineering 
(1 do not care what branch of it you take, even the problems of the arch, which 
are supposed to involve the most occu't eiements in the science of engineering) 
which cannot be explained to a man of common sense if he understands arithmetic. 
And it is so with this problem. Ido not believe that you can find an engineer of 
any standing or ability inthis country, or in Europe, who has the temerity to deny 
the truth of the principles on which the commission bases its recommendations. 
He also says as follows in a recent minority report: 

Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the pres- 
ent gaps in the levees has been to raise the flood line of the river many inches 
above any heights previously attained within the 700 miles in which they exist most 
numerously, between Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. Within this dis- 
tance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumerable crevasses, 
aggregating in 1875 a length of about 100 miles, and throughout this part of the 
river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to greatly injure navigation, and 
to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never before attained. 

Such testimony as this, by such distinguished experts, should be 
suflicient to satisfy the minds of any reasonable men ; but as we have 
cumulative evidence from other sources at hand we will cite it. 


OPINIONS OF OTHER EXPERTS. 


In the report of the levee commission of engineers, submitted to 
the governor of Louisiana in 1876, they say, in speaking of the Mor- 
ganza crevasse which occurred in 1874: 

Soundings taken below and above it show a difference of ten feet less depth, 
and a diminished area of section below than above this crevasse. 

Mr. Bayley, of the commission of Louisiana State engineers, made 
a careful survey of the river above and below Bonnet Carré crevasse 
in 1874, and says in his report: 

As regards the effect of a great outlet, such as the Bonnet Carré crevasse of 
1874, observations and measurements show that they canse a partial filling up and 
contraction of the river channel below them. This certainly was the result at 
Bonnet Carré in 1874, and it is presumable that it always happens. 

Mr. Wrotnowski, an accomplished engineer and formerly assistant 
engineer of the State of Louisiana, says in a letter to me: 

The present Bonnet Carré crevasse broke and began to discharge on April 16. 
is74. ‘the fourth flood is now passing through it. Each flood has carried and 
deposited an amountof sediment behind or near the swamp, filling it up more and 
more as each flood passes, accumulating also a tremendous quantity of drift-wood 
in heaps, forming adam as it were, obstructing the free flow of water and causing 
at once a deposition of sediment behind these drifts. 

This contraction of the crevasse has caused a corresponding deep- 
ening of the channel of the river below, as shown by a comparison 
of the soundings made by Bayley in 1874 and those of the Coast 
Survey of 1876. 

Humphreys and Abbot say that the bar below the above-mentioned 
Bonnet Carré crevasse of 1850 was composed of hard blue clay, and 
that ‘‘ to this natural ridge might, with some plausibility, be ascribed 
the cause of the crevasse, especially as a second break occurred at the 
same place in 1859.” But later investigations show this opinion was 
erroneous, for in 1874 another crevasse occurred a little below that of 
1850, which resulted in washing away the so-called ‘‘ natural ridge” 
and the formation of a new bar below the new crevasse. The sound- 
ings by the United States Coast Survey in 1276 clearly illustrate this 
point. They show a depth of 75 feet near the upper edge of crevasse 
of 1850, a depth of 72 teet near its lower edge, a depth of 66 feet at 


upper edge ot crevasse of 1874, and a depth of 67 fect at its lower edge, | 


But, on | 


about one and three-fourth miles, and there was a | 
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and below this point 60, 51, and 61 feet, and then, after passing the 
bar, a rapid increase of depth. 

General Gillmore, in his testimony before the Committee on Com. 
merce, quoted as follows from the distinguished General Barnard, of 
the Army engineers, in regard to the Mississippi in 1859: 

Any check in the velocity of the stream, however small, will produce deposition, 
This is not mere theory ; all experience of every observer of the river will confirm 
it, while it is in itself conformable to reason and common sense that such a check 
in the velocity of the stream below the outlet is the inevitable result of that out. 
let. 

The Louisiana board of levee engineers, in their report in 1876 to 
the governor of the State, said: 

In many instances—all that the writer knows of—as at the Morganza this year 
and below the great Bell crevasse of 1858, the same ‘contraction of channel” pe: 
low the outlet was found, but measurements before the crevasses occurred were 
wanting. Opposite and below Cubit’s Gap we have them. 

Reference is here made tothe Coast Survey maps of the Mississippi River mouths 
and above them of 1839, (see Talcot’s survey,) and the late surveys by Lieutenant 
Marinden, of the Coast Survey department, in 1875. These show an unmistakable 
filling up of the river bed below the Cubit'’s Gap crevasse outlet of 1862. It can- 
not be said that a ‘“‘natural contraction of channel,” because of an abrupt bend, 
exists there, for the river is very wide and straight. Where the dep 8 Were 
thirty, forty-two, forty-one, thirty-seven, and twenty-eight feet on a line across 
the river, with a width exceeding one and a quarter miles about one mile above 
the head of the passes and below Cubit’s Gap, but from thirty to thirty-one and 
a half feet is foundin the deepest middle portion of the river now, and correspond- 
ing reduced depths toward each shore-line, the river width remaining unchanged. 


OPINIONS OF STEAMBOAT CAPTAINS. 


But there is a class of critics who are never satisfied with anything 
scientific. They condemn skilled engineers as mere theorists, and 
say, ‘ Give us the common-sense testimony of some plain old steam- 
boat captain who has spent a life-time upon the Mississippi, and is 
familiar with its characteristics.” They lay more stress upon the 
statements of Captain Cowdon, (a former steamboat captain upon the 
river,) in support of his outlet plan, than upon the opinions of each 
and all of the Mississippi River commission, composed of such emi- 
nent, experienced, and successful engineers as General Gilmore, 
Captain Eads, Professor Mitchell, General Comstock, General Suter, 
and Major Harrod. Now, for the exclusive benefit of these critics, I 
will cite the testimony of another Mississippi River steamboat cap- 
tain, of wide experience and observation. Captain Thomas P, 
Leathers, well known throughout the lower valley of the Missis- 
sippi, says in a letter to me: 

I am convinced from my observations that if the levees were rebuilt and kept 
up on the lowlands, the concentration of volume, and consequent accelerated cur- 
rent, would soon wash out a channel large and deep enough for any purposes ot 
commercial navigation. I am thoroughly satisfied that in the last ten years the 
frequent breaks in the levees and crevasses, dispersing the water over the country 
and diminishing the current, have caused the river to begin to shoal again. It 
always shoals near these breaks, evidently in consequence of the slackened cur 
rent and natural deposit of sediment on the bottom which follows. 


Captain Aiken, former president of the New Orleans and Red River 
Transportation Company, wrote to me to the same effect, as follows: 

From Robinson’s to Shreveport, distance about 90 miles, there are outlets o1 
either side; the levees are not continuous and connected as they were below; the 
lands still overflow, and the river is gradually shoaling. Below Alexandria the 
river is in about the same condition as when first navigated by steamboats, namely 
no perfect system of levees, no lowering of its bed ; open outlets and annual over- 
flows. 

Red River runs its entire course below Shreveport through alluvial soil, similar 
in all respects to that of the Mississippi. There can be no disputing the facts as 
to the Red River levees having lowered the river-bed and deepened the channe, 
as above described. ‘There are thousands of people living on its banks to testify 
to the truth of this statement, and as the Mississippi and Red Rivers are similar 
in all respects, except as to the volume of their waters, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that a perfect system of levees on the ee would deepen that rivet 
and improve its navigation. In fact, it is known toold Mississippi steamboatinen 
that the permanent depth of water on the shoalest bars had been increased by sev- 
eral feet along the sections of that river that had been leveed, and that since the 
breaking of the levees this deepening process has ceased. Itisalso known tothem 
that bars form opposite and the river shoals below any permanent break or crevasse 
in a levee. 

THE IMPRACTICABILITY OF OUTLETS. 

Having shown by three classes of evidence the injurious effect of 
so-called outlets, I now assert they are impracticable; that the to- 
pography of the delta above the mouth of Red River renders it im- 
possible to make a lateral outlet from the Mississippi through any 
well-defined channel to the Gulf. Take, for instance, the east side 
of the river between Memphis and Vicksburgh, known as the Yazoo 
Valley, and we will see that any crevasse in the levees or opening 
of any waste-weir will simply flood the valley, as it did during the 
existence of the crevasses of Hushpuckany, Bolivar, and other levees 
of this year, and, after overflowing, returns again to the Mississipp! 
River through the mouth of the Yazoo, causing as it did an extraor- 
dinary rise at Vicksburgh and below. re 

Take any point on the west side of the Mississippi above the Saint 
Francis or the Arkansas Rivers, and all admit that if breaks in the 
levees or waste-weirs occur there, the water would again return t 
the Mississippi through the mouths of these rivers, and in case ot 
crevasses in the levees or waste-weirs on the west side of the river 
below the Arkansas and above the mouth of Red River the wate ° 
would again return to the Mississippi through Red River, excep 
what escapes through the Atchafalaya. Ee 

The Atchafalaya itself flowsin a well-defined channel for overt od 
miles until it reaches the low basin between the Teche and the Mis- 
sissippi River, and there it loses its identity and disperses into 
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number of channels and lakes, shoals, and swamps, until finally its 
tloods are again concentrated into Grand Lake as a reservoir, and 
finally in Berwick’s Bay, where it concentrates into a deep, well-de- 
fined channel, resumes the name of the Atchafalaya, and empties 
into the Gulf. 

It will thus be seen that it is impossible to take the waters later- 
ally from the Mississippi through any well-defined channel above 
the mouth of Red River, on the west and the mouth of the Yazoo 
on the east; and owing to the highlands on the east no outlet is pos- 
sible above the city of Baton Rouge. 

Outlets are equally impracticable below the mouths of the Yazoo, 
Baton Rouge, and Red River, for the reason that a well-defined chan- 
nel to the Gulf is impossible. The outlet which has been the most 
strenuously urged upon our attention, the Lake Borgne, is just as im- 
practicable as all the others. General Gillmore, the president of the 
commission, in his recent testimony before the Committee on Com- 
merce thus shows its fallacy : 


Much has been said of late years about an outlet at Lake Borgne, which, at a 
trifling cost, is expected by its advocates to prevent all overflows in future for hun- 
dreds of miles along the lowerriver. The project of an outlet at this point has 
engaged the attention of engineers for more than thirty years. { was rejected by 
Humphreys and Abbot as impracticable; it was also rejected by the levee com- 
mission of 1875, which further declared that no assistance in reclaiming the alluvial 
region from overflow can be judiciously anticipated from artificial outlets, and it 
was unanimously rejected by the Mississippi River commission in 1880. 

It must be remembered that the fall from the Missssippi River to Lake Borgne, 
in times of flood, is 13 feet in a distance Se that more than 11 feet of this 
fall is gained in the first mile, and most of this 11 feet in the first 1,000 yards; and 
that the outlet channel would be in soil that would be easily and rapidly cut away 
by the current. There would, therefore, ensue a violent rush of water and a rapid 
enlargement of the channel when first made. The head of the outlet at the river 
would probably soon pass entirely beyond control, while the lake itself would 
be filled up by the materials eroded from the cut and by drift-wood drawn in from 
the river, 80 that the maintenance of a free passage to the sea for the abstracted 
waters would be a source of constant and by no means inconsiderableexpense. If 
let alone, therefore, the evil would, perhaps, in process of time, cure itself. <As- 
suming the cut to be kept open, however, with a view of effectively serving its 
purpose as an outlet, I can confidently reatiirm my belief that its tendencies 
would be most disastrous; that it would seriously impair the navigation of the 
river below as far down as the South Pass and the new channel at the jetties, 
while above the site of the outlet the flood surface would be raised and the dangers 
from overflow increased. 


There is another reason why so-called outlets or crevasses are of 
no value in permanently lowering the flood-level. There are at the 
present time five outlets, not including the La Fourche, all of which 
have occurred within the last forty years, to wit, the Jump, which 
occurred in 1842, with a width in 1874 of 560 feet, a depth of 55 feet, 
and a discharge of 11,875 cubic feet per second; Cubit’s Gap, which 
occurred during the late war, the dimensions of which were one 
channel 900 feet wide, with a maximum depth on one of the sections 
of 100 feet and 50 feet on the other, and another channel 1,420 feet 
wide, with maximum depths on two sections (200 feet apart) of 126 
feet and 108 feet, respectively. The extreme low-water discharge in 
one channel alone was found to be 33,000 cubic feet per second. 

Next the Bonnet Carré crevasse, the total length of which break 
was 1,370 feet and the area of discharge 35,000 square feet. Then 
the Morganza crevasse, with a discharge in 1874 of 6,000 cubic feet 
per second, Thus showing in 1874, the date at which these surveys 
were made, an enormous total discharge from the five crevasses. 

Add to this the capacity of discharge through the Atchafalaya, 
which is not less than 200,000 cubic feet per second, and we have a 
total discharge equal to at least one-fourth of that of the Mississippi 
itself. And yet the floods below the mouth of Red River are greater 
than they ever were before. This ought to satisfy the advocates of 
the Lake Borgne and other outlets that they are of no avail in per- 
imanently relieving the Lower Mississippi Valley from overflow. 

It has been asserted by the commission that the increased capac- 
ity of discharge through the Atchafalaya has practically diverted 
the Red River, one of the principal tributaries of the Mississippi, 
and one-sixth of the Mississippi itself in addition. The advocates 
of outlets might suppose that this would have lowered the flood- 
levels below the mouth of Red River, but so far from this being the 
fact it is just the reverse. It should be remembered that fifty years 
ago the Red River ceased to be a tributary of the Mississippi and the 
Atchafalaya, situated about three miles below the mouth of Red 
River, was, at that time, effectually closed by the accumulation of 
(drift which had been collecting and choking its channel for a dis- 
tance of over twenty miles. At that time there were no levees above 
the mouth of Red River, and the annual overflows of the banks of 
the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Arkansas emptied into 
Black River, thence into the Red, and back again into the Missis- 
sippl. 

In 1831 the river made a cut-off below the mouth of Red River, 
and since that time Red River has been emptying into an estuary 
called Upper and Lower Old River, (an abandoned channel-bed of the 
Mississippi,) which had been rapidly filling up with deposit from 
‘loods. In the meantime the raft in the Atchafalaya was cleaned 
outby the State of Louisiana in 1839, and it began immediately to 


scour out, thereby deepening its channel and widening its bed by | 
the constant and rapid caving of its banks until, as stated by the 
commission, it has diverted the Red River. In the meantime Lower 


Old River has been gradually filling up, and within the last five 
‘ears low-water navigation has been entirely closed unless kept open 
‘ydredging. This state of affairs has resulted in two plans for its 
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rectification, one stated in the preliminary report of the commission, 
and the other in the last report of the commission. 

The report of November 25, 1881, proposes to lay a brush sill across 
Old River between Turnbull’s Island and the Mississippi at such 
points as surveys show to be advisable. This is evidently with a 
view, as the commission state, of completing the divorce between 
the Mississippi on the one hand and the Red and the Atchafalaya 
Rivers on the other. This last report, however, is not unanimous, as 
one of the commission, Captain Eads, has written an elaborate mi- 
nority report, in which he states there is no need of further study 
upon the question of such a divorce, but on the conteary there is 
every reason for immediate action to restore to the Mississippi the 
discharge of Red River, which is now going down the Atchafalaya. 
I agree with Captain Eads in his views on this subject, but am not 
in favor of closing the navigation of the Atchafalaya. On the con- 
trary, I am for keeping open the navigation of both the Atchafalaya 
and the Red by restoring the navigation of Red River, and keeping 
open the head of the Atchafalaya. 

It is not for me to urge my own views against those of the com- 
mission. If they see proper to complete the divorce of Red River and 
adopt the plan recommended formerly by Major Benyaurd, by turning 
it down the Atchafalaya and opening up navigation through Bayou 
Palquemine, I am inclined to think from their own statements that, 
so far from relieving the flood-levels of the river below, it would only 
increase the floods and create the necessity of raising the grade of 
the levees below. It would also endanger the overtlow of the Atcha- 
falaya and its basin to a far greater extent, in my opinion, than was 
ever known before, because there would Le no escape for the floods of 
Red River and the crevasse water from breaks in the levees above, 
which now have means of escape through Lower Old River when the 
extent of the floods isso great as to exceed the capacity of discharge 
through the Atchafalaya. 

The high water of 1828 was the highest ever known below the 
mouth of Red River. At that time there was a levee system com- 
plete on the east to Baton Rouge and on the west very near up to the 
mouth of Red River. There were no levees above, and the Atcha- 
falaya was practically closed, and the Red River poured its whole 
volume into the Mississippi. Yet after all the outlets were opened 
and the discharge through the Atchafalaya had increased, as before 
stated, the water-gauge at Baton Rouge in 1874 indicated higher 
water by 18 inches than in 1828. The State engineers of Louisiana, 
in their recent report to the Legislature, have declared that the 
water was 18 inches higher this year (1882) below the mouth of Red 
River at the landing than in 1874. 

In conclusion, I may add that the States subject to overflow and 
chiefly interested in adopting wise measures of relief have never 
once resorted to the outlet plan, but have ignored it as one of folly 
and danger. . 

These significant facts and figures are sufficient I think to convince 
any reasonable mind that outlets are no permanent relief from the 
floods of the Mississippi, and that the plan of the commission should 
have our full and heart®support. 


Accounts between the United States and Michigan. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JAY A. HUBBELL, 
OF MICHIGAN, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, July 7, 1882, 


HON. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2963) to settle certain accounts between the United States 
and the State of Michigan. 


Mr. HUBBELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 16th day of January last I had the honor to 
introduce and have referred to the Committee on Public Lands the 
bill which 1 now hold in my hand, a measure in which not only the 
ir State which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor 

ut also the Federal Government has a deep and permanent interest. 
It is as follows: 


A bill to settle certain accounts between the United States and the State of Mich- 
igan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
be, and heis hereby, authorized and directed to state an account between the United 
States and the State of Michigan for the purpose of ascertaining what sum or sums 
of money are due to said State heretofore unsettled under toe fifth proposition of 
the act of Congress approved June 23, A. D. 1836, for the admission of Michigan int» 
the Union, and that he be required to include in said account ail lands located with 
wilitary bounty-land warrants or land scrip issued for military services in the wars 
of theUnited States within the limits of said State, and allow and pay to the said 
State 5 per cent. thereon as in case of other sales, estimating the said lands at $1.25 
per acre, 


* 
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Supported as this bill is, by plain and obvious reasons, I had not 
deemed it necessary, nor do I now propose, to accompany it with 
any extended remarks. But, inasmuch as it involves the payment 
of a sum of money out of the national Treasury as well as the per- 
formance, in my judgment, of a manifest duty on the part of Con- 
gress, I beg leave, at the risk of trying the patience of the House, to 
offer a few words in explanation and to state as concisely as possi- 
ble the considerations upon which it ought, as I believe, to obtain 
the attention of Congress by receiving its solemn sanction and enact- 
ment. 

The bill provides for the adjustment and payment of a claim made 
by the State of Michigan and other States against the United States 
for 5 per cent. upon the valuation of the lands within her limits dis- 
posed of for military services in the wars of the United States, esti- 
wnated at $1.25 per acre. 

The claim is founded upon a compact made between the United 
States and the State about forty years ago, when as a Territory she 
applied to Congress for admission into the Union. And although 
the claim cannot be said in strictness to grow out of the public 
lands, yet as its extent is determined solely on that basis, and as it 
is in other respects so intimately connected with that subject, that 
Imay be pardoned for glancing at the public lands of the North- 
west and mentioning in brief review some of the considerations out 
of which the compact arose. 

The Territory of Michigan then, as now, embraced the region be- 
tween the waters of Lakes Huron and Michigan, together with that 
lying south of Lake Superior, and contained an area of 56,243 square 
miles—35,995,920 acres. 

This was a part of the great body of “ waste and unappropriated 
land” which formed a subject of the most profound importance in 
the early councils of the nation, and which the original States, for 
the purpose of cementing more closely the bonds of confederation and 
perpetual union between themselves, had placed under charge of the 
Federal Government, not for their own benetit alone, but likewise 
for the use and benetit of the new States which should in the course 
of time spring from this vast domain. 

Situated northwest of the river Ohio, originally subdued by the 
arms of Virginia and under her jurisdiction, the Territory of Michigan 

yasa portion of the magnificent cession of that State, over the future 


destiny of which Congress assumed control under the ordinance of 


1787. 

By the terms of that instrument Congress solemnly covenanted to 
extend over a]l the ceded country the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, to establish just, equal, and wholesome laws 
within it, and from it to carve out and build up sovereign, free, and 
independent States. And in order to accomplish this Congress, ac- 
tuated by the most powerful incentives to national conduct—protec- 
tion and revenue—conceived a plan no less magnificent than the Terri- 
tory itself, and adopted a policy of the wisest and most liberal char- 
acter; andto carry out both plan and policy it devoted no less energy 
and vigor than that then lately exhibited in thestruggle for national 
independence, © 

The new States to be erected were not to be serfdoms, provinces, 
or mere pensioners upon the Government. They were to be free, in- 
dependent, and self-sustaining. To mark out, therefore, and desig- 
nate their boundaries, and to give the new States names ; to populate 
them with men able to subdue the forests, industrious and intelligent, 
to cultivate the soil, educated and enlightened to appreciate the 
rare boon of self-government, and patriotic to defend and preserve 
it; to provide facilities and conveniences for initiating and estab- 
lishing their municipal governments; to develop their agricultural 
resources and give wings to their commerce; to encourage and dis- 
seminate useful knowledge; to scatter broadcast the principles of 
religion, morality, and virtue, and, above all, to inspire the new 
States with such affection and attachment for the Federal Union as 
would indissolubly bind their destinies together, all these were the 
objects and ends to be had in view, and all were comprehended in 
the plan. 

TS build up these States, ready means were found in the public 
lands, while in the landless and homeless population of the sea- 
board States and the oppressed and down-trodden toilers of the Old 
World were found the bone, the sinew, and the arm before which 
the stubborn woods should bow and the fruitful earth give forth 
her increase. To the former were offered rich and fertile lands at 
a price within the reach of all; to the latter were held out not only 
the same lands upon like terms but also security for life, liberty, 
and property, and absolute freedom to them and their children forever. 
The policy adopted was in other respects coequal and commensurate 
with the plan. Great highways were projected leading from the sea 
to the depths of the wilderness, and their construction carried for- 
ward until the tide ofimmigration outran both projectand progress, 
With a watchful care were made judicious and prudent distributions 
and reservations of the salines. And for schools, universities, and 
seats of government, and for roads and canals were brought into 
requisition and devoted large bodies of the public lands. 

All this was done in pursuance of the solemn covenant of 1787 to 
build up sovereign, free, and independent States. It was done in 
the direct interest and for the aggrandizement of the General Gov- 
ernment, to advance and promote national power, and to secure the 
safety, permanency, and perpetuity of the Northwestern domain. 
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And the new States thus erected, founded upon these broad and lib- 
eral principles and animated by the quickening spirit that gave 
them birth, have responded to the most cherish <7 and antici- 
pations in a growth and prosperity both startling and wonderful. 

At the time the application of Michigan was made, three States 
having public lands within their limits had already been formed 
from the territory ceded by Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, As 
these States one after the other knocked for admission into the 
Union, they were stopped at the threshold and asked to make certain 
stipulationsin regard to the public domain lying within their respect- 
ive limits. Over these lands the General Government must retain 
its sovereignty, with power to control and administer them in the 
same manner as before the erection of the States. But the new 
States, invested with all the attributes of independent powers, would 
have the undoubted right, in the absenceof anything to the contrary, 
to interfere with and embarrass the Government in their manage- 
ment in the most serious manner. To harmonize, therefore, the >: 
minion of the two sovereignties upon the same soil, the Federal Goy- 
ernment through Congress, and the States by their Legislatures, en- 
tered into compacts by which the Federal Government agreed to set 
over to the States certain quantities of the public lands and to pay 
to them a certain percentage of the moneys which should arise from 
the sales of the balance; and the States on their part agreed to for- 
bear such rights as in the legitimate exercise of their independent 
powers they might otherwise have exerted overthem. And 80 Mich- 
igan, like the other States I have named, and under similar cireum- 
stances, also entered into a compact with the Government. It is 
contained in an act of Congress approved June 23, 1836, and is as 
follows: 


An act supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish the northern boundary 
line for the State of Ohio and to provide for the admission of the State of 
Michigan into the Union on certain conditions therein expressed.” 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of esentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in lieu of the propositions submitted 
to the Congress of the United States by an ordinance passed by the convention of 
delegates at Detroit, assembled for the poapete of making @ constitution for the 
State of Michigan, which are hereby rejected, that the following propositions be, 
and the same are hereby, offered to the Legislature of the State of Michigan for 
their acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted under the authority conferred 
on the said Legislature by the convention which framed the constitution of said 
State, shall be obligatory upon the United States. 

First. That section numbered 16 in every township of the public lands, and 
where such section has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent 
Coe and as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the State for the uso of 
schools. 

Second. That the seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved for the 
support of a university by an act of Congress approved on the 20th of May, 1826, 
entitled ‘‘ An act concerning a seminary of learning in the Territory of Michi- 
gan,"’ are hereby granted and conveyed to the State, to be om riuted solely to 
the use and support of such university in such manner as the Legislature may 
prescribe: And provided also, That nothing herein contained s be so con- 
strued as to impair or affect in any way the rights of any person or persons claim. 
ing any of said seventy-two sections of land under contract or grant from said 
university. 

Third. ‘That five entire sections of land be selected and located ander the direc 
tion of the Legislature, in legal divisions of not less than one-quarter section, from 
any of the unappropriated lands belonging to the United States, in said State, 
are hereby granted to the State for the purpose of completing the _— build- 
ings of the State or for theerection of public buildings at the seat of government 
of the said State, as the Legislature may determine or direct. 

Fourth. That all salt springs withinthe State, not exceeding twelve in number, 
with six sections of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to each, shall be 
granted to said State for its use, the same to be selected by the Legislature thereof 
on or before the Ist of January, 1840, and the same when s0 selected shall be used 
on such terms, conditions, and regulations as the Legislature of said State shall 
direct: Provided, That no salt spring the right whereof is now vested in any indi- 
vidual or which may hereafter be confirmed or adjudged to any individual shall by 
this section be granted to said State: And provided also, That the General Assem- 
bly shall never sell or lease the same at any time fora longer period than ten years 
without the consent of Congress. : 

Fifth. That 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of all public lands lying 
within said State which have been or shall be sold by Congress from and after the 
Ist day of July, 1836, after deducting all the expenses incident to the same, shall 
be appropriated for making public roads or canals within said State, as the Legis- 
lature may direct: Provided, That the five foregoing propositions herein offered 
are on the conditions that the Legislature of said State, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon it by the convention which framed the constitution of said State, 
shall provide by an ordinance irrevocable without the consent of the United States 
that the said State shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil within 
the same by the United States, nor with any regulations that Congress may find 
necessary for securing the title in such soil to the bona urchasers thereof ; 
and that no tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the United States ; and 
that in no case shall non-residents be taxed higher than residents ; and that the 
bounty lands granted or hereafter to be granted for military services during the 
late war shall, while they continue to be held by the patentees or their heirs, 
remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under the authority of the State, 
whether State, county, township, or any other purpose, for the term of three years 
from and after the date of the patents respectively. 


The propositions thus tendered by Congress were accepted by the 
State by an irrevocable ordinance approved July 25, 1836. J 

No one will dispute the validity of this compact. The parties to 
it possessed absolute powers. The subject-matter was their own, 
and within their exclusive jurisdiction, and the instrument itself, of 
the highest, most dignified, and solemn character, has the force of 
positive obligation as much as though made between separate an 
distinct nations. Under its provisions it became the duty of the 
General Government to make the proposed grants good and to pay 
the 5 per cent. The duties of the State were twofold in seas 
first, to carry out and faithfully execute the trusts created, an 
second, to forbear the exercise of certain indisputable rights of sov- 
ereignty. 
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So tar as these grants have been made good by the Government, 
| have to aver the complete and full performance on the part of the 
state of Michigan of all her obligations. The 1,087,397 acres granted 

without restriction, however) for schools have been faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpose, and upon this foundation has been reared a 
<ystem of education that will compare favorably with that of any 
other State or country. With the 46,080 acres granted for a semi- 
nary of learning in 1826 and confirmed by this compact has been 
built a great university, which is now educating at a mere nominal 
expense 1,300 young men and women, representing no less than 
thirty-three different States and Territories of the Vaien, and the 
vood influences of which have been felt in the four quarters of the 
globe; and so with the 3,200 acres granted for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, and the 46,080 acres of salt lands, as well as that por- 
tion of the moneys arising from the 5 per cent. on sales of the pub- 
lic lands as have been paid over, all have been applied to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Nor has the State been less faithful 
in the forbearance of taxeson the public lands within her limits the 
property of the United States, Nor has she ever interfered with the 
primary disposal of the soil, or with any regulations Congress has 
made for securing title to purchasers. Residents and non-residents 
have been taxed equally, and upon the lands granted for military 
services in the war of 1812 taxation has been forborne according to 
the very letter and intent of the compact; and the Federal Govern- 
ment has received and is to-day receiving all such benefits and ad- 
vantages from the compact as were anticipated at the time it was 
made, The importance of these stipulations to the Government will 
be seen with searcely a moment’s reflection. 

1. To have submitted the vacant lands, the property of the General 
Government, amounting in the new States to hundreds of millions 
of acres, to taxation in the same manner and with the like effect as 
those of individuals, would have made them a burden rather thana 
benefit. Their value would have been absorbed in the enormous 
amounts of taxes levied upon them; the national Treasury would 
have been depleted and impoverished; the States would have been 
clamorous for moneys which the Government would not have been 
able to pay, and the consequences, as may easily be imagined, would 
have been disastrous and ruinous to the last degree. 

2. To have interfered with the primary disposal of the soil and 
with the regulations made by Congress to secure title to purchasers 
would have deprived the Government of the free use of its property 
and would have practically destroyed its utility and value. 

3. Equal taxation of residents and non-residents enabled the Gov- 
ernment not only to keep its faith with those citizens of Virginia 
who owned lands there previous to the date of the cession but also 
enabled it to place and keep these lands on a market as wide as the 
world itself. 

i. To forbear taxation for three years upon lands granted for mil- 
itary services in the war of 1812 enabled the Government to obey an 
honorable and commendable sense of justice toward those who had 
shed their blood in its wars, and to discharge, in some slight degree, 
the debt which a nation always owes its defenders. 

But while the Government has thus reaped these benefits from the 
compact the State of Michigan has suffered great disadvantages. 
The presence of a great proprietor holding three-fourths of the entire 
area of the State exempt from taxation was borne without mur- 
mur. But when in the subsequent legislation of Congress acts were 
passed which materially diminished the value of the very grants 
made by the compact, reduced the value of the lands which had been 
purchased and paid for by the pioneer, and exempted from taxation 
lands not of the soldiers of the war of 1812, or their descendants, but 
of a horde of speculators, and that, too, for a longer period than that 
named in the compact, these provisions of that instrument might 
have been regarded with regret and made the just cause of complaint. 
he recognition of settlers’ claims to lands granted for seminaries 
cost the university fund the enormous sum of $30,000, or about 16 
per cent. of the entire value of the grant. The act of 1852, making 
land-warrants —— for military services assignable, fairly deluged 
the market with warrants. Their location was no longer restricted 
to the warrantees, the soldiers, and their heirs, as I have no doubt 
was the intention when the compact was made. They passed from 
hand to hand on the market. Buyers swarmed everywhere. Their 
name was legion. And such was the volume of the warrants that 
the price per acre ran down below the Government figure, and with 
them was made such an onslaught on the public lands as had not 
een known since the bloated rag-money times of 1836. The history 
of these measures, sir, is not smothered in the archives of the Gov- 
crnnent. Their monuments are visible in large tracts of untouched, 
ncultivated lands in some of the most populous districts of Michigan 
to-day. ‘There they stand, enriched by the labor and improvements 
of the pioneer and his children, whose little farms have from the first 
heen depreciated by their presence, bearing but a trifling share of the 
common burdens, and contributing not one cent to the general pros- 
perity. 

1 donot mention these things in way of complaint. I notice them 
because they affect so directly the objects sought by the compact and 
lie so plainly within the line of its consideration. The State of 
Michigan accepts cheerfully and hopefully the results of the past, 
aud all she asks in the future, at least so far as this compact is con- 
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cerned, is that it shall be kept and performed on your part as it has 
been on hers. 

Having thus briefly considered the public lands of the Northwest 
and the purposes to which by the deed of cession they were to be 
applied, and also in a general way the compact entered into between 
the Government and the State, its provisions and effects, I now pro- 
ceed to the fifth proposition, which covers the subject-matter of the 
bill now before the ente. By it the Government agrees to pay to 
the State for public roads and canals 5 per cent. of the net proceeds 
of the sales of all public lands within her limits. 

This agreement has beenin part performed. Five per cent. of the 
net proceeds of all sales which have been made for cash has been 
regularly paid to the State by the proper executive officer of the 
Government. Five per cent. has also been paid on lands disposed 
of on other considerations which I shall allude to further on. But 
upon 4,296,996 acres and upward lying within the State which the 
Government has granted for services in its wars, the payment of 
this 5 per cent. has been and now is withheld, on the ground that 
these grants were not sales within the meaning of the compact. The 
question has been before the executive branch of the Government 

or many years. The State of Iowa, admitted under a similar com- 
pact and containing a provision, I believe, in precisely the same 
words, a large part of whose territory had been located with mili- 
tary warrants, presented her claim for 5 per cent. on these lands to 
the Interior Department of the Government many years ago. The 
then Secretary of the Interior rejected the claim, expressing his 
views upon the question in a communication tothe governor of that 
State, as follows: 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
September 20, 1858. 
* . 7 . * *. 


Tn reply to your letter of the 7th instant, in relation to the application for an 
allowance of 5 per cent. claimed to be due the State of Lowa on military land-warrant 
locations, I have the honor to state that in my opinion the act of 1847, to which you 
refer, is a bounty-land act, and that no distinction can properly be made between 
locations made under it and those made underother bounty-land laws. The loca- 
tion of warrants ssued under the act of 1847 is not considered as aes a 
sale of the public lands as contemplated by the act admitting Iowa into the Union. 
That act spercasiatee 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of sales of all public lands 
for making public roads and canals within the State. There being no net proceeds 
accruing from locations by military land-warrants, the allowance of 5 per cent. on 
such locations cannot be regarded as having been appropriated or provided for by 


law. 
J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Governor R. P. Lowg, Iowa. 


And although payment was thus refused, that State has persist- 
ently pressed the claim ever since, but without success. The Legis- 
lature of Michigan, one of the parties to this compact, some years 
since instructed the governor of that State to press the payment of 
this claim before Congress. I had the honor to introduce a billto au- 
thorizeits payment at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, and 
the subject having engaged the attention of this Congress I beg that it 
may receive that careful consideration to which from its importance 
to the State on the one hand, and from its justice as a claim against the 
General Government on the other, it seemsentitled. I claim that this 
compact contemplated the payment by the Government to the State 
of 5 per cent. upon the whole area of the State undisposed of at the 
time the compact wasmade. That this was the intention of the par- 
ties is sufficiently evinced by the language of the instrument itself, 
by the circumstances existing at the time it was made, and by the 
subsequent acts of the parties to it. 

I do not wish to arraign the decision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, holding that these military grants were not sales within the 
meaning of the compact. I differ with him in opinion, but have 
not the slightest disposition even to find fault; because I think 
that whenever the Secretary of the Interior or any other disburs- 
ing officer of the Government has any doubt about his authority to 
pay money out of the public Treasury, he should refuse and leave 
the question to Congress, where it belongs. The rejection of any 
claim under such circumstances cannot be too highly commended. 

But the grants of land to soldiers were sales within the meaning 
of thecompact. Whatisasale? Asdefined by authority its primary 
signification is to deliver or cause to pass from one to another. Ina 
legal sense, as well as in its ordinary acceptation, it implies an 
equivalent received by the person making the delivery. Andinthe 
broad and comprehensive sense which, under the rules for the con- 
struction of treaties, it must have been used in this compact, it can 
make but little difference what the form or character of that equiv- 
alent was. A transaction whereby a thing is delivered and a con- 
sideration therefore is received may in this sense be regarded as a 
sale, whether such consideration be money or anything else of value. 
In the case before us the Government makes the grant, the soldier 
performs the service and accepts the grant as its equivalent. Who 
can dispute the values moving between them, or not observe in the 
transaction all the elements of a sale? 

It will be perceived that the sense of the term is not here limited 
or restricted. Had it been intended to confine the payment of this 
5 per cent. to any particular class of sales, as sales for cash, for in- 
stance, is it not reasonable to suppose that it would have been so 
expressed? But further on in the instrument the consideration is 
specifically expressed. The language is ‘‘ bounty lands granted, or 
to be hereafter granted, for military services.” What can be plainer 
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than that? Now, if it had been the intention of the Government at 
the time the compact was made to relieve itself from the payment 
of the 5 per cent. on lands granted for military services, would it 
not have so declared? The parties were represented and aided by 
the best minds of that day, and, indeed, by some of the brightest 
lights that shine in our diplomatic or legislative history. Can it 
be for a moment supposed that if such had been their intention they 
would not have said so; that they would not have inserted a pro- 
vision in this compact which would have precluded the possibility 
of this question ever arising? The absence of any such limitation 
raises the strongest inference that such was not the intention. The 
high character of the contracting parties, the vast importance of 
the subject-matter before them, and the dignity of the instrument 
itself all alike repel the idea that the word ‘‘ sales” was used in any 
other than its most unrestricted and comprehensive sense. 

Indeed, it is impossible to conceive of the disposal of these lands 
by Congress in any other manner than upon the receipt of a fair and 
full equivalent. They “shall be considered a common fund for the 


use and benefit of such of the United States as have become or shall | 


become members of the confederation or Federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever,” says the deed of cession; ‘‘ faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose and for no other use or 
purpose whatsoever,” reiterates the sacred ordinance of 1787. To 
have parted with them otherwise, therefore, to have given and frit- 
tered them away, or to have wasted them, would have been an act 
in open and direct violation of both of these instruments. 

And again, in 1836, the present land system evolved under the act 
of 1820, which contemplated the disposition of the public lands in 
no other manner than by sales, had then been in successful opera- 
tion for sixteen years. All schemes for modifying it, for doing away 
with it entirely, and indeed for relieving the General Government 


of all further care over or concerning the public domain, had been | 
put forward, discussed, and considered, and by the most eminent | 


statesmen of the time held impolitic and impracticable, and in this 
judgment the country had for many years acquiesced. 

It will be borne in mind, sir, that these propositions were tendered 
by the Government to the State. It is probable that as each was 
passed in review its value was carefully weighed and considered. 


The area of the State was known, the amount already disposed of 


was known, and it is only natural to suppose that upon the differ- 


ence between these two amounts the value of this particular propo- | 


sition was determined and with great accuracy. Suppose that the 
Government, observing the value and importance put upon this prop- 
osition by the State, had suggested that it was desirable to exempt 
50,000 acres from the payment of this 5 per cent. Would not that 
have attracted the attention of the State? Or 4,000,000 acres. What 
effect do you think that would have had? Or suppose the Govern- 
ment had said, All I dispose of for a particular purpose (and the 
amount may be any number of acres up to the whole) shall be ex- 
empt from the payment of this 5 per cent. What value do you im- 


agine the State would have attached to this proposition then? If 
the Government could under this compact dispose of any number of 


acres less than the whole why not of the whole? Where is to be the 
line of demarkation ? Who is to declare the limit? Suppose the 
Federal Government, being indebted to the State of New York ina 
sum equal to the value ofall these lands, had transferred them to her in 
discharge of the obligation, could the Government have thus avoided 
the payment of this 5 per cent.? And refusing payment, could Con- 
gress be said to have kept faith with Michigan? 

Neither is this construction changed or in any sense modified by 
the term ‘‘ bounty.” It is true that a bounty may be a mere gift or 
muniticence not underlaid with love or affection or gratitude, money 
or land, or anything else of value, fancied or real. It sometimes 
includes charities and gratuities. And there seems to be a growing 
inclination to use the word in that sense, as applied to these grants. 
But no proposition could be more fallacious or delusive. In endeay- 
oring in this manner to inspire the soldier with a sense of his coun- 
try’s generosity and gratitude, we only deceive ourselves. The sol- 
dier knows too well the consideration he paid for all he receives. 
The rigor of the camp, the wearisome march, and the frightful car- 
nage of the field, are ever present before his mind. Nor need we at- 
tempt to make the contract with him analogous to that for common 
hire. The laborer performs his daily task, reaps and enjoys the re- 
ward of his toil in ample security of life and limb, and in daily com- 
munion with all that man holds dear on earth. 

The soldier, on the other hand, waves his broken and hurried 
adieus to home and kindred, and goes forth to confront danger and 


death at the hands of inexorable and relentless foes. There the | 


parallel ends. It ends before it begins. Nor is the soldier less faith- 
ful in the performance of his duty, though it requires his presence 
in the very jaws of destruction. Did Perry upon the lakes, with the 
gallant sons of the Northwest, or Jackson, with the brave Louisi- 
anians at New Orleans, falter in the presence of the enemy’s guns ? 


The former proclaimed to his exulting countrymen, ‘‘ We have met | 


the enemy and they are ours;” the latter put a glorious period to 
the war. Did the conquering heroes of New York and South Caro- 
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lina deny their country’s service in the deep morasses and under the 
scorching sun of the tropics? Did the American Army quail beneath 
the flaming fortresses of Cherubuscoand Chapultepec? No! They 
planted the standard of your victorious arms above the glittering 
spires and sheening palaces of ancient Mexico. Is not one drop of 
American blood worth eighty acres of American soil? 

The truth is, sir, the value of the soldier’s services to his country 
cannot be measured by money, roods, or acres, or by any other human 
standard. He may takea pittance of money and land and discharge 
you from all obligations, but for the rest and greater part he must 
look to the faithtul historian, the orator, the poet, the sculptor, and 
yet at last defer his final reward to Heaven. Whythendo you deny 
a service that cannot be measured even by your utmost ability to 
pay? Why regard these grants in the light of naked gifts, mere 
charities, gratuities or alms? An insult to the soldier and an abuse 
of the national repute. Why protest that you got nothing for your 
land when you ought rather to boast yourself that you sold it for so 
great a price. As we deceive no one else with this notion, sir, let 
us not now deceive ourselves. 

But what is a bounty? Lexicographers define it to be an induce- 
ment to enlist inthe publie service. And the plain rules of law and 
morality require that the same good faith should be exercised in the 
performance of an inducement to the making of a contract as of the 
stipulations of the instrument itself. Butit may be profitable, if not 
interesting, to know in what form these inducements presented them- 
selves, and in what way they became a part of the contract between 
the Government and the soldier. The late war, referred to in the 
compact, was, as every one knows, the war of 1812, and in order to 
keep as closely as possible to the subject, I have selected a section 
indifferently from one of the several acts granting bounty lands to 
soldiers passed during the pendency of that war; and it will require 
no argument to convince any one that it forms a vital part of the 
contract with those who enlisted after its passage, and is obligatory 
and binding upon the Government. I read section 4 of the act ap- 
proved 20th January, 1813: 


In order to complete the present military establishment to the full number au- 


| thorized by law with the greatest possible dispatch, there shall be paid to each 


effective able-bodied man who shall be duly enlisted in the service of the United 
States after the lst day of February next, to serve for the term of five years or 
during the war, an advance of $24 on account of his pay in addition to the exist- 
ing bounty; one-half of such advance to be paid at the enlistment of the recruit 
and the other half when he shall be mustered and have joined some military 
corps of the United States for service; and a bounty of one hundred and sixty 


| acres of land, as heretofore established by law. 


“Pay?” Pay what? Why, a bounty of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. And so it is a part of the contract by the public 
sanction of Congress, and published as such throughout all the land. 
It has nothing to do with charities or gratuities. But as to these 
things, sir, the United States have not been laggard. We have 
neither trampled of the patience nor courted the despair of the sol- 
dier; but keenly alive to the value of his services, with hearts re- 
sponsive to the silent pleadings of his mangled limbs and shattered 
form, we have administered to his wants, his comfort, and his hap- 
piness in such ways as we have had wisdom to devise and means to 
accomplish. And thus have we shown our gratitude; but the pay- 
ments of money and grants of land that have been made to him have 
proceeded from another and a far different motive. The plain letter 
of your obligation and your high regard for it have impelled you to 
pay him money and to grant and sell him land, and these considera- 
tionsalone. Does any one inquire where the ‘‘ net proceeds” of these 
sales are ? 

Behold them in the Union, preserved with all its inestimable bless- 
ings and in the safety and the security and the tranquillity of the 
Republic! From the earliest times, sir, we have stood with our feet 
firmly planted on the public domain. In one hand, with an un- 
flinching grasp, we have held the. public purse. And so long as in 
the other, with a grasp no less firm and puissant, we shall desire, 
either for vindication or defense, to wield the sword, it will not be 
wise for us to deny the price we pay for renewing its temper or for 
sharpening its bruised and batterededge. But that thisisthe true con- 


| struction not only of the term “sales” but also of the compact itself, 


we are, fortunately, not left to the rules of the schools, the definitions 
and distinetions of lawyers, or to the uncertainty of human reason 
and judgment. For the parties themselves have furnished a key 
which unlocks whatever mystery may be concealed in this question. 
It is found in their acts some years after the compact was made, and 
discloses beyond all manner of doubt that the construction now 
claimed is the true one. 

At the time the compact was made there were in Michigan large 


| bodies of Indian lands. The Indians themselves, though regarded 


as a weak and dependent people, had from the first been recognized 
as independent nations, with whom our intercourse had been regu- 
lated and differences adjusted only by treaty or by force of arms. And 
their title to these lands, carefully guarded by the organic law oi 
the Northwest, had ever been distinctly recognized and anxiously 
watched over by the General Government. The ordinance of 17°7 
provided that the governor of that Territory should proceed from 
time to time to lay out into counties and townships only those parts 
of the country in which the Indian title had been extinguished, and 
declared that “the utmost good faith shall always be observed to- 
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ward the Indians. Their lands and property shall never be taken 
from them without their consent, and in their property, rights, and 
liberty they shall never be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and 
jawful wars authorized by Congress.” 

What the respective rights of the Government and Indians were 
in these lands under the doctrine of the Supreme Court it is not 
material here to inquire. It is enough to know that Congress has 
in this open and solemn manuer acknowledged their ownership in 
the Indians, and that it has uniformly refrained from any attempt to 
exercise jurisdiction over them until after the Indian title had been 
extinguished by tr ity. Yet upon these lands which the Govern- 
ment, at the time of the making of the compact, did not own, but 
distinctly recognized as the property of another, Congress, ever 
<olicitous concerning its good faith with the States, directed by an 
act passed March 3, 1807, that the 5 percent. should be paid over on 
these lands the same as on all others, except that the valuation was 
not to exceed $1.25 per acre. Aud under the provisions of this act 
the account has been stated and the money paid. What could 
more clearly indicate the intention of the parties? I therefore beg 
leave to repeat that it was intended by the compact that the State 
should receive 5 per cent. on the entire area of the territory undis- 
posed of at the time the compact was made at a valuation of not 
jess than $1.25 per acre. 

One word more, sir, and I have done. The forbearance of taxa- 
tion by the State upon lands granted for military services in the 
war of 1812 furnishes a most valuable consideration for the pay- 
ment of this 5 per. cent. Had these lands been disposed of in the 
ordinary manner they would have been liable to taxation by the 
State the moment they passed into the hands of individuals, and 
would have contributed largely to her revenues and materially light- 
ened the burdens of her people. But, granted as they were, with 
immunity from taxation for three years from the date of the patents, 
which on an average was five years from the date of location, the 
revenues of the State, which depend chiefly on the land tax, were 
vreatly curtailed and embarrassed. The number of acres granted 
for services in that war and located in Michigan was, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain from reliable sources, 2,160,640. The actual 
number is in excess of this. The average rate of taxation would 
lave been about five cents per acre per annum, in a single year 
amounting to $108,032, and in five years to $540,160, a far greater 
sum than the State would receive upon the entire 4,296,996 acres dis- 
posed of for services in this and all other wars, and embraced within 
her limits, should the account be stated and the money paid over 
to her to-day. 

But, sir, when we come to consider that Congress after the making 


of this compact made these warrants assignable, and that the lands | 


they represented passed into the hands of speculators, an unwelcome 
presence in any new country, who neither improved them themselves 
nor permitted others to do so, but, holding them exempt from com- 
mon charges also withheld them from market, that they might be 
enhanced in valne by the money and labor of neighboring settlers, 
thus retarding the growth and prosperity of the State and angment- 
ing the burdens of her people, instead of becoming the homes of 
soldiers and their children, who would to a large extent have set- 
tled and subdued them, and so increased the wealth and prosperity 
of the State, we have a most cogent and authoritative reason why 
this claim should be adjusted and paid. 

And, in conclusion, I have to say that from such investigation as 
[have been able to give to the subject I have not discovered any 
reason why this claim should not be allowed and paid at once. I 
have heard it intimated that some of the old States, in consideration 
of the fact that these lands were disposed of for the high and holy 
purpose of maintaining the Government—for the common good of 
all the States, Michigan as well as the rest—might feel aggrieved that 
that State should still insist upon the payment of this 5 per cent. 
In reply to this, I take the liberty to say for the State of Michigan, 
that while she appreciates the exalted character of the sentiment, 
she cannot accord to it a potency sufficient to discharge the obliga- 
tion of a great constitutional compact, especially where the prin- 
ciple involved underlies the very existence and prosperity of the 
high contracting parties. And, besides, when it is considered that 
the State for these ends has borne its proportion in the general ex- 
penditure ont of the common fund, and that in yielding this 5 per 
cent. she would contribute to that sum more than any of the other 
States, the suggestion will hardly have weight or be thought en- 
titled to even equitable consideration. 

The State of Michigan never complained that while the original 
States had the land lying within their present limits she had only so 
uuch as would enable her to set out on the highway of empire, and 
in fact only so much as the General Government deemed necessary 
to subserve great national purposes; but, on the other hand, she ac- 
cepts her share in the substantial benefits which she, in common with 
the I ederal Government, reaps from these lands, and rejoices in the 
“estiny for which the master-builders of the Republic designed her. 

But the older States should not complain that Michigan insists 
upon the payment of this claim. In the first place, it compasses 
only that which they themselves conceived and agreed should be 
(lone for the general welfare before the Territory of Michigan was 
erected or coulé have had any voice in the matter. In the next place, 
it was after the lapse of half a century—when the original plan for 
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building up the Northwestern States had been sanctioned and hal 
lowed by time—that, at the instance of Congress, this plain and un- 
equivocal proposition was embodied in the compact. And, lastly and 
especially, should they not complain when many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of wild and pathless forests in Michigan, the prop- 
erty of the General Government—of all the States—is awaiting the 
expenditure of the moneys which will arise from the enactment ot 
this measure, only to bring by its enhanced price a largely increased 
revenue to the public Treasury. 

I have always supposed, sir, that a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the States of this Union, or any one of them, was in every 
respect as binding and obligatory as between nations or individuals; 
that if the States should owe the Government a sum of money or the 
performance of any duty, or if there should be anything due by the 
Government to the States, the obligatory force of the engagement 
upon which such right or duty was founded would be promptly rec- 
ognized and respected in a manner becoming great and sovereign 
powers. And since my attention has been called to this compact 
and the considerations out of which it sprung, I have not met with 
anything to change or modify these views. Nor am I now per- 
suaded either that the compact made with Michigan has lost any 
part of its character, vitality, or force, or that Congress will with- 
hold or unnecessarily defer its solemn sanction to a measure which 
involves not only its own self-interest but also the good faith of the 
Federal Government touching one of its most ancient covenants. 


Admission of Washington. 


There is a land of — delight.—Dr. Watts. 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.— Bible. 


SPEECH 


OF 


THOS. H. BRENTS. 


OF WASHINGTON, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882, 
On the bill for the admission of the Territory of Washington as one of the States 


of the Union. 

Mr. BRENTS said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first bill introduced by me in the Forty-sixth 
Congress, and indeed the very first bill I ever introduced into Con- 
gress, was a bill for the admission of the State of Washington into 
the Union. The very first bill I introduced into this Congress was 
also a bill for the admission of the State of Washington into the 
Union. The former was a bill for the admission of the proposed 
State under a constitution formed by the people on their own motion 
and without authority from Congress, some four years ago. Oppo- 
sition was made to it in the committee to which it was referred on 
that account, and also on account of certain features of the consti- 
tution providing for the election of members of the first Legislature 
under the State government, which, owing to changes that had taken 
place in the mean time, were supposed to operate unjustly against 
some sections in the apportionment. 

The present bill carefully avoids all objections. Drawnin accord- 
ance with the memorial of the last Legislature of my Territory, it 
simply proposes toenable the people of that Territory and of the adja- 
cent northern part of Idaho to form a constitution, and to provide 
after that for their admission into the Union in the ordinary way. 
Nearly four months ago, it was favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Territories, with some amendments which I shall discuss at 
the proper time, and was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Since then it has been impossible 
to reach it on the Calendar in regular order, and may continue so to 
the end of this Congress. To induce the House, therefore, to make 
it a special order and set it down for early consideration is my pres- 
ent purpose in obtaining the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, so little seems to be known of that distant portion 
of our common country by many members of this House, and indeed 
by most people of the older States, that I deem it advisable, as pref- 
atory to what else I may say, to describe in brief terms some of its 
physical features and diversified natural resources, in order to show 
its capabilities for that statehood with which I ask to have it clothed. 
For, in considering the application of a territorial candidate for 
statehood and admission into the national Union several questions 
very naturally arise, upon the satisfactory solution of some of which, 
at least, the decision of the matter must depend. What, we are 
likely to ask, is the area of the proposed State? What are its soil, 
climate, and other physical materials? What its commercial ad- 
vantages; its facilities for the development of its nascent sources of 
expansion and wealth; its capabilities for human sustenance; its 
pecuniary and financial condition ; its population, both present and 
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prospective, their intelligence, habits, capability for self-govern- 
ment, attachment to the principles of our Government, &c. ? 

A full answer to all these questions in this case would require more 
time than I now have at command—would fill a volume—and would, 
I doubt not, place the claim of my people beyond the pale of perad- 
venture, I shall endeavor, however, to present a few of the many 
facts bearing on them, and which I trust may suffice for the accom- 
plishment of my present purpose. Owing to the impossibility of ob- 
taining statistics relating to the northern part of Idaho, I shall be 
compelled to speak mainly of my own Territory alone; but I do so 
with the statement that what I say of Washington is equally true, 
and in like proportion, of the whole. And if I can convince the 
committee and the House that a portion only has the population, 
the property, and other requisites to constitute a State in the Union, 
my argument will be only strengthened, if I can also, when the bill 
is considered, convince them that the boundaries should include a 
larger area, 


GENERAL PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Washington Territory lies between the parallels 45° 32’ and 49° of 
north latitude and the meridians of 117° and 124° 8 west longitude 
from Greenwich. It is bounded by British Columbia, Idaho, Oregon, 
and the Pacific Ocean ; averages about 340 miles between its eastern 
and western and 200 between its northern and southern boundaries, 
comprising an area of 69,994 square miles, of which 3,114 is water, 
leaving but 66,880 of land surface, and is therefore the smallest or- 
ganized Territory now belonging to the United States. Divided by 
the Cascade range of mountains into two unequal sections, it con- 
tains, besides the mountainous regions, covered with a dense growth 
of finest timber and underlaid with vast fields of richest mineral 
deposits, about 50,000 square miles of pasture and agricultural lands. 
About four-sevenths of these are classified as timbered, two-sevenths 
as bunch-grass prairie, and one-seventh as alluvial bottom lands. 
Over half of the timbered and nearly all the bottom lands lie in the 
western section; while the bunch-grass prairie lands are embraced 
in the eastern part. As reported by the Surveyor-General to the 
Secretary of the Interior, there are no desert lands, no lands requir- 
ing irrigation to produce agricultural crops, in the Territory. All 
are of unsurpassed fertility. 

ITS_SCENERY. 


For beauty, grandeur, and variety of scenery, it is almost unri- 
valed. Huge conical mountain peaks here and there rear their lofty 
domes far above the verdure-clothed range below, into the region of 
eternal snow; crystal cataracts pour their ceaseless foamy torrents 
from dizzy heights ; limpid streams wander through grassy meadows, 
ripple through verdant woods, or dash in madness through cragged 
mountain gorges; clear lakes bordered with perennial green, and 
a thousand other enchanting sights greet the eyes and charm the 
senses of the lover of nature’s romance. 


ITS CLIMATE. 


Situated so far north, people living east of the Rocky Mountains 
naturally suppose we of that far northwestern region have a cold and 
rigorous climate. Even since this bill was reported a Senator of 
the United States spoke in most contemptuous terms of ‘‘ the perpet- 
ual snow-banks of Washington Territory.” But he did not say, for 
doubtless he did not know, that those snow-banks only coronate our 
grand mountain giants which pierce the clouds—great nature’s light- 
ning-rods, that ever serve to neutralize the electric currents and give 
us that pure, healthful, ozoic air enjoyed elsewhere after maddened 
thunders have consumed the muggy ——— of the atmosphere. 
Laved by the warm Japan current and its aerial concomitant, the 
balmy chinook, throughout the year our climate is mild, equable, 
and wonderfully healthful, as will appear from this— 


Table showing the annual death rate per thousand in the United States, 
the several States, the District of Columbia, the principal European 
countries, and Washington Territory. 
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In the western part of the Territory there are two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, the former generally lasting from November to 
March or April, during which time the gently-drizzling rains are 
quite frequent. The rainfall is greatest along the sea-coast, and jp. 
creases toward the north. At Cape Flattery, the northwest extremity, 
one hundred and thirty inches has sometimes fallen ina single year, 
while further inland the annual rainfall is about fifty or sixty inches, 

Although in the latitude of Maine, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, snow and ice are ge}- 
dom seen, grass grows green the whole year round, and the flowers 
bloom in midwinter. The average of the thermometric record is 39° 
in winter and 64° in summer. A table showing 


THE RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE AT OLYMPIA, THE CAPITAL, 


situated at the head of the Puget Sound, from January 1, 1880, to 
April 30, 1882, will be here given : 
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NE: 88 | 36 | 57.9 1.44 | 83 | 40 | 58.11 1.93 |....|.002. fet, biol: 
Wills. a3: cies | 9341 42 | 62.3 | 0.52 | 87 | 41 | 59.5] 0.98 |....|...... ian Reins. 
August... ......| 83 | 41 | 60.8 | 0.22 | 84 | 42 | 59.8/ 0.71 |. — 
September .....| 73 | 34 | 54.5 | 1.05 | 78 | 39 | 55.1 | 2.47 |....).0.20.)oo0. 
October. .... ..| 73 |(*) | 49.3 | 2.83 | 61 | 23 | 47.4 | 8.18 |....) 22d, 
November. ....| 58 | 23 | 39.2 | 3.06 | 57 | 32 | 43.6 | 6.75 |....).20202)00002. we 
December . ....| 59 | 20 39.8 16.66 | 58 | 26 Gib | BOB h cfcncwcsh..ts: Bie 
ge ee 62.77 | eae 165. 56 | 
} 
| 











The eastern section is much drier and subject tosomewhat greater 
thermal extremes. The average annual rainfall there, so distributed 
over every part of the year as to supply all the needs of agriculture, 
varies in different localities from fifteen to thirty inches. The mean 
winter temperature is about 34°, and the mean summer tempera- 
ture about 73°, except along the northern boundary, where it is from 
5° to 10° lower both in winter andsummer. I presenta table show- 
ing the amount of rainfall and the temperature in three different 
localities, where signal stations have been recently established, 
during the year ending April 30, 1882. 
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Colfax. 








' 
Almota. | Dayton. 
| Tempera- | Tempera- Tempera- | 
Month. | ture. ture. ture. 
Taldlaleldldialelala 
pg /2/3\2\8le| 4 gidié| 2 
aca ale lalala |AlAl A) 
sbcmeeaialcingin a -| es veut maen on - 
1881. | HY nig 
BN Li iitanedyacsecenes 87 33 60.0) 0.6085 (25 |55.0) 0.77.85.630.056.3  .45 
SM ndvwnscbecieasakonse 90 48 69.0) 0.7091 40 (65.5 1.08 86, 9,36. 5 60.8 1.61 
CUE cdib as Cin csenenshacea 103 51 |77.0} 0.79.99 |41 (70.0) 1. 20 99. 0/37. 4.67. 0) - 65 
isn 46 e560 40en waned 99 42 (70.5) 0.1494 35 [64.5 0.6296. 0'38.464.8 .22 
PES © 90 (36 63.0) 2.1787 27 (57.0) 1. 66,91. 3'29. 057.5 1.47 
I whe eadeasscaes 72 26 '49.0) 1.95%2 (17 |39.5) 2.7571. 0/19. 046.7 3. 04 
DONE 5 icden asic ssnnce 62 18 (40.0) 1.2055 |—. 5.27.2) 2. 59,57. 0) 5. 0 36. 1 2. 47 
OO 54 20 37.0) 1.4951.810 (30.9, 2.79159. 8)11.5 37.1 2.37 
} j 
1882. i i fic 4 | 
January ...........--.--.|55 (10. 232.6) 0.45.45. 5 —. 818. 7| 2. 84 49. 8 zero 31.6 2.56 
February .......--.-..-..|56 | 5 (30.5) 2.8844.2—. 916.6) 8. 49 52. 2-4. 5 32.6 6. 16 
OO Se 71.425 '48. 2) 0.9268. 513. 3.40.9) 1.70.77. 2:19. 241.0) 1.97 
IEE ountnccctantaces=ch 78 33 55.5) 2.7172. 5 26.749. 6) 3. 02 73. 0:28. 8 46 2 4.08 
| | — | a | or Ok 
Annual amount........|.--- BeBe | —" .|27. 05 
| | | | | | | | 





ITS SOIL AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Under these favorable climatic conditions the capabilities of this 
vast fertile region for the production of life-sustaining and wealth- 
creating material can scarcely be estimated. Most prolific crops of 
all kindsof cereals, fruits, and vegetables found in the temperate zone 
are grown without failure and with but little labor. Wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flax, corn, sorghum, tobacco, hops, timothy, alfalfa, 
clover and other grasses, apples, peaches, plums, prunes, pears, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, cherries, grapes, and all sorts of berries, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, beets, turnips, parsnips, carrots, 
cabbages, beans, pease, melons, and other vegetables, all yield in gi om 
abundance and with unfailing certainty. Indeed, these crops are 
simply prodigious. Of wheat, the great staple and king of com 
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merce, over 100 bushels to the acre at a single crop have been pro- 
duced, 50 bushels is quite common, and the average one year with 




















Table showing the average yield per acre of cereals, §c.—Continued. 









































another is about 30. Oats and barley usually produce from 50 to 75. 6. fs | at aa £ : 
The entire hop crop of 1879 was 703,277 pounds, and was only ex- | 3 § | 2 
ceeded by that of three States in the Union—New York, Wisconsin, States and Territories. 3 Be E = j as 
and California—but was unequaled in yield per acre. The product s 3 = é a = & | <3 
for the two years since then has been much larger. - 6éiai#ge#ials & 1S 
The flax crop is also very large and fine, both in quality of fiber _ animist - ae eerie een — 
end seed and in quantity produced, Of this, however, I am unable Dias: WAY 8: 2) a 18 o5| 93 12 10} 31 308 68 
to obtain any official data. The yield per acre is probably the best | Jowa......90 200.2. 10] 34] 20] 15] 10] 42 331 82 
in the country, if notin the world. And so of sugar-beets, the yield | Kansas .................... 9} 19! 13/ 12] 10] 31 500 |...... 
per acre of which would, if it could be accurately stated, appear petneky wtteee secret eeeeee s = 24 7} 10 - ote sedfeeeees 
simply fabulous. Preparations are now being made for the construc- | yfyine | oa | og |) den] oa ie | oan) aaa | ie 
tion of one or two extensive beet sugaries. Maryland...............-.-. 14} 18| 27 OSPF’ SiAiucs. ad. . 
The lightest yield for many years of grain, hops, and vegetables, | Massachusetts... ... le tee 16} 31] 2] 10] 12] 93 430 94 
and especially in the eastern part of the Territory, was that of 1879, | Michigan ............-..... 19) 34) 22) 13] 12] 35 543 81 
gy the Stat ill b hered ny. | Minnesota ...............-. 1 38 26 16 11 a4 364 101 
while in most of the States, as wi e remembered, crops were ex Mississippi... ..--.222 222... 5 10 8 oe Ere Bik 
ceedingly good. Based on that crop, which was considerably below | Missouri.................-- ee Oe ee WR Th OR 
the ordinary yield, I have compiled this table, showing the average | Nebraska. ....-..........-. 9} 26] 15] 12] UW] 40}....... 76 
yield per acre of cereals and hops in the United States, the several eons eaenrc ncn = = a wie tenes = wrepeariert es 
States, Dakota, and Washington, and of Irish potatoes in those | yoy a pene eriteee a) ae 97 | 17 9| 13 ec: 5 
States where they are most successfully grown, and in Dakota and | New York.........-....-.-- 16/ 30] 22] n 15| 33 554 96 
Washington, which is as follows: North Carolina............. 5 8 11 5 8 BB fo ewes nedsensns 
pe ABE) Wi eee BO cee on sat | NR as akkpnws housdeice Nae 18/ 31] 30] 13] 13] 34 612 73 
a Si | | ee 17 29 31 16 17 22 804 22 
3 5 3 Pennsylvania..............- 13] 27] 19 9} 15] 33 434 88 
ee . : a) S | Rhode Island............... eee ae a8 P00) OP) OB E..... 2. 101 
States and Territories. 3 pe Fs g “ 2 | South Carolina ............. iy eG 10 14 Chiudel EE gin cithenws ss 
Ss 2 = © a a e 3 | Tennessee...............--- 6 10 12 5 7 Eine tein Te as 
z & Sie 5 EI = E iin daeniin tee 11 12 aaa 
ae Sen) ee a | ctw,» | Sal SR ay 16} 38] 25] 11] 20! 36 414} 114 
WOMEN ba nddedeccecadéwest 9 9 17 7 8 16 B44 f.n0... 
The United States.......... 3 25) 22 li 14 28 tes. West Virginia............-. 10 15] 23 7 9 25 |. .--....|------ 
Alabaiie ....-$aeavesen Coane 6 9; 10 5 Pee bh eee es MOINS S50. scsivewwdwes |} 18} 84] 25] 14 9} 34 443 | 86 
Arkansas......--- sheerasaes 6] 18} 12 7 WPA ERE 2 cet Bhan PION 2eSiiaSs. cidwiccentend POM Stde 224 28 Si Mi......--| 
California ......-.eeeeseeee- 16 27 21 9 22 28} 1,283 82 | Washington ............ | 24 4i| 39; 14; 24/ 19/1,317 152 
Colorade: .ao«sssaekueatecal ae 9 eS ees oy S'S es” 3 ees 
Connecticut ey St SEO wy oO cas PORE ree ee eee eee one nant 4 Pera wr ok Gar 
“- q 2 € . | ss 
Delaware ....-++-++-+-+0-++- 13} 22) 28) 8) 15) 19)........)...... The aggregate acreage of the cereal crop of the Territory for that 
WinriGs «...< ice senteeeeuemees 5 10 10 Dt ases< ee Rikeaud SO ar Of S ar : 
Geaesia.... .icsbuee 7 9| 13 4 - i year was 136,937 acres; the product 4,108,370 bushels—an average 
Ilingis ....<-eveasaeebeascee 16} 82| 22] 16] l1| 36 370 |  69| of over 30 bushels to the acre. The following is 
An exhibit of the acreage and quantity of each cereal raised, and the county where produced. 
Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Rye. Buckwheat. Indian corn. 
Counties. ee ee —- v 7 ” 
Acres. Bushels. | Acres Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. 
ee | a — —_ ~ —— —— SS uRinnneneninneeteel a ———$_—____—_—. 
Chehalis... .<.0++ssddueeusbadedtes 731 | 19, 966 484 | 17, 952 24 | DIG 55 ct 0s Lidinikcobihe Seta d deme ctienanebees vnbnienneccsslegeacceseces 
Clallam . ...s<ss2kqceeeweny akees te 945 | 25, 257 282 | 10, 969 171 | 7, 965 18 218 | 12 440 
Claths. .....: cssshoceaiaaananinnead 2, 958 51,584] 2,507| 72,734 104 | 2, 948 5 88 | 86 1, 640 
Colambis. 3 .«<sssstgedesavea beeen 17,294 | 425,879] 3,218 150,232 | 3, 881 MUG 2 25) dae cl eishe cece ee 616 13, 380 
Cowlitz on bean adsbaneetekicees 1, 038 | 24, 042 609 27, 894 32 | 977) 9 | 174 | 10 158 
Taland,...oi:vn os die ndeeeelssnkieemne acs 843 | 22, 223 765 38, 451 349 re Lubin Gaeelg hans ah dl berdesh vevenhd sdiwnwerncacsannddee 
JSOMMOOR:. "<< caecs cabaeaste aed ea 35 1, 340 71 | 2, 558 5 | SI sad i dhs a i ti eel ee ae ee a te 
King «cos svacenapitaa een iaios 260 | 7, 141 530 22, 020 104 | Bi ccassesss etre carats 10 320 
RItGaD ......scosconddabuehhebsdeee o4sheaces] 160nte SAMNENO iAcda halo 60s CRMeiine tans sltee tee adeaese fo Shgce J Melsbosee caduedies 60 one hbbeuesseeusdlacesee coche cedcoscécee 
Klikitas..... .0:cisestewepeabaneaets 5, 143 | 74,352] 1,012 | 33, 488 506 | 14, 480 261 | 3, 049 237 4, 210 
Lewis ....<: s<atieteiee eee 4, 549 | 96,233 | 3,981 127, 262 15 | Wl cicancus lciatineednnabesielindtnteiienti tl aetiinds drone vswrun 
MQOOR, ......50 ink bdeels< ibaa ys ice0eeneulesddemeae 59 REN dic 00s Ur ensanaecaeeleaedeeees Wiehe6i0sbssdlan- phoned reese nwacnscals 4ensa cuclecnesscegece 
Pacifie . ..:+0s3ebbaaeuden ea eaeees 96 | 2, 579 275 | SR Gréke oss Fe tewi cea il AEA A ewes tended Le tee eee aeke Vet etl eect \ 5 Boat cadehane 
PIU 0503550 seve eaen Aes beans 448 6,593 | 1,201 | 31, 935 92 2, 513 23 | 216 | 5 114 
Ren Joan ic cxdeadietok wees 349 9, 479 912 | 42, 102 162 OG. iii. Iesenssesetes Sea asted ao eekcc aOR ee vias eceib adkeeiaes 
DEMBORED . 6 650 ndeady cae awe 26 500 78 | Se Eine a4n.c ciel 4c ena eaeneace Ue KuLbeeencceeees Se sab PE stENaS NC ca RC Calss Lawe ge ibianatiedieee 
Snohomith.... ss ds skueccastecs kes 172 5, 251 682 82, 469 183 | iss 55-53: gee decwetwe Socdkaie da wea Su wie becls Sedcwe de Wadatedeeds 
Spokane ..... 2s cadaeeeade cave 2, 750 51,535] 1,841 62, 318 470 BM ons 555 ics ales dnatcilam be keidand ba beais enaden ¢ 4 17 439 
SUUVERS « .« oc eziLedabinelbenecss 567 12, 672 856 | 27,778 54 Bie dseces Sclite dakeentetls dteaemhteedanhe vbsineg |---enecoefoccecenncnns 
LROTSOR,. .<5swiisaee eons calewed 1, 151 18, 465 1, 354 | 34, 894 34 995 58 WEE Bi chubawislvannqwacedvalsseuccheclisiaéqedéenes 
Wenkiakowts is iscicdd<¢ataaihbves Uiceds pais fa cendaweamien 6 MUR Rupe: «5 At adate dace een Call cet MENT Sects Gus dbtiadddabes agasvates de a aakanid otadétatdie 
Walle Walltiisss.tardisted ees 28, 770 779, 907 8,475 | 139, 827 6, 183 214, 719 31 | SOG isan se. lobes Bebb sea | 900 14, 038 
Whatoonn «.::2.215.atade stasis 354 9,787 | 6,147 402, 426 427 23, 728, 26 538 9 229 | 7 236 
Whitman, .. cu: 5 tedite te ose | 10, 225 204,762 | 6,328 | 231,922} 1,411 51, 732| 19 | 271 | 50 | 1, 500 46 910 
Vakinn <<. capugetetbeseticerics 2, 850 71,775 | 1, 289 | 49, 134 473 | 15, 912 63 | Re Ee wickvetilicokasauwew 171 | 3, 298 
Tho Territory, sssei.ss «est ses 81, 554 1, 921, 322 | 37,962 | 1,571,706 | 14, 680 566, 537| 518 | 7, 124 | 106 2,498 | 2,117 39, 183 
| ! ' | : ' 





_ The volume of the grain crops for 1880 was probably 50 percent. and 
lor 1881 100 per cent. greater; and itis estimated that the wheat crop 
alone of the present year will be not less than 5,000,000 bushels. 

When, sir, all these rich agricultural lands that now idly await 
the plow of the husbandman are farmed to their full capacity, well 
lay we exclaim, ‘* What will the harvest be!” Why, sir, at a very 
noderate estimate they are capable of producing more wheat and 
barley, or oats, buck wheat, and rye than are now raised in the whole 
United States. 

ITS TIMBER. 
But more than this. Since Bryant sang in Thanatopsis of— 


the continuous woods, 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings— 
this has been known as the great timber reserve of the New Con- 
Uunent. And it has been said in truth that Washington Territory 
Contains the finest body of timber in the world. Indeed, almost the 
*ntire western section and the mountainous portions of the eastern, 
4s already hinted, is one vast unbroken forest. Fir, cedar, pine, 
hemlock, larch, spruce, tamarac, maple, ash, oak, alder, balm—these 











and other indigenous species, attain an unusual development in girth, 
height, andsymmetry. Not infrequently these trees measure 30 to 50 
feet around, 100 to 150 to the lowest branch, and 200 to 300 in height, 
and are as straight and gently tapering as an arrow. Some yield 
20,000 to 25,000, many 12,000 to 15,000, and most of them 5,000 to 
8,000 feet of superior lumber when sawed. Over 500,000 feet are 
sometimes obtained from a single acre. It is estimated that this 
great forest will yield 160,000,000,000 feet. 
ITS LUMBERING INDUSTRY. 

The cut for 1880, it is thought, was about 250,000,000 feet, and for 
last year, 300,000,000, supplying to considerable extent the markets of 
the Pacific coast of North, Central, and South America, the Hawa- 
iian, and other Pacific and South Sea islands, Eastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia, and to a more limited extent even those of England, France, 
and Belgium, 174,176,700 having been shipped abroad from Puget 
Sound alone during the latteryear. Inits manufacture about twenty 
mammoth steam saw-mills, with an aggregate daily cutting capacity 
of over 1,000,000 feet, are constantly engaged. The location of some 
of these principal mills, their capacities and value, and the number 
of workmen employed at each are given in this table: 
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Location of mills, their capacity and value. 


Daily ca or Men em- 


Location 


pacity. ployed. 
Feet. 
Port Gamble 200, 000 = $200, 000 175 
Port Blakeley 135, 000 125, 000 130 
Port Madison 100, 000 120, 000 75 
Tacoma 75, 000 80, WOU 100 
Port Discovery 70, 000 75, 000 80 
Freeport ; 40, 000 65, 000 40 
NOD no es caccccrantashiendvensassobenee h5a8s 150,000 160, 000 140 
Port Pucdiovw 125, 000 140, 000 115 
Utsaladdy 80, 000 100, 000 vu 
Seabeck 70, 000 75, 000 75 
NE, ovis cnines camer cpomes 45, 000 60, 000 45 
Oak Point 35, 000 45, 000 40 


Most of these are located, as the names indicate, at the little bays of 
PUGET SOUND, THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE PACIFIC. 

This great inland sea, whose width in no place exceeds twenty 
miles, and whose longest arms, Admiralty Inlet and Hood’s Canal, 
reach nearly two hundred miles from the ocean, with its numerous 
bays, inlets, estuaries, and creeks, ramifying the whole northwestern 


part of the Territory —the many-fingered hand of ocean reaching for | 


our nation’s commerce—has a shore-line of 1,594 miles, a surface of 
about 2,000 square miles, and is everywhere navigable for the largest 
ship that rides the briny wave. Admiral Wilkes, describing this gor- 


geous sheet of water in his report to the Navy Department, well says: | 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal 


exists in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, or Hood's Canal that can | 


in any way interrupt their navigation by aseventy-four gun ship. 
ing in saying there is no country in the world that possesses waters equal to 
these. They cover an area of about 2,000 square miles. The shores of all these 
inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so much so that a ship's side would strike 
the shore before her keel would touch the ground. 
waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious, and offers every advantage for 


I venture noth- | 


The country by which these | 


the accommodation of a vast commercial and military marine, with convenience | 


for docks and a great many sites for towns and cities, at all times well supplied 
with water and capable of being well provided with everything by the surround- 
ing country, which is well adapted for agriculture. 

The Straits of Juan de Fuca are ninety-five miles in length, and have an aver 
age width of eleven miles. At the entrance (eight miles in width) no danger ex 
ists, and it may be safely navigated throughout. No part of the world offers finer 
inland sounds or a greater number of harbors than are found within the Straits ot 
Juande Fuca, capable of receiving the largest class of vessels, and without a 
danger in them which is not visible. From the rise and fall of the tides (18 feet) 
every facility is offered for the erection of works for a great maritime nation. 
The country also affords as many sites for water-power as any other. 

GRAY'S HARBOR AND SHOALWATER BAY. 

Nearly one hundred miles southward, and a little over midway 
down the western coast of the Territory, listening in placid com- 
posure to ocean’s angry roar, is Gray’s Harbor, into which empty 
the Chehalis and Humtulups Rivers, and, twenty-five miles beyond, 
the Shoalwater Bay, also with its tributaries, reaching out into this 
vast timber region. And then further on and along its southern 
boundary still ‘rolls the Oregon,” but now hearing other *‘ sounds” 
than “his own dashings.” <A traveler through this region, recently 
writing to a San Francisco paper, says: 

The timber resources of Gray's Harbor are enormous. Not only are its shores 
bordered with extensive forests, but the whole region drained by the rivers putting 
into it is heavily timbered. All along the Chehalis Riverand the various streams 
tributary to it grow most magnificent forests of fir and cedar. A saw-log cut in 
the Black Hills, three miles west of Olympia, can be floated into Gray’s Harbor. 

The following statement of the amount and distribution of the 
foreign shipments of the lumber cut by the principal mill in this 
locality during the last two years may give a faint conception of 
the character and extent of this expanding lumbering industry : 


| 1880 1881. 
To— ‘fame 
Feet Value. Feet. Value. 
} 

Dh. .esteeks trees enebeapnenianein 612,936 | $11, 644 644, 77 $17, 727 
SIND ios, Cipakocckaventeekooe 1, 286,338 | 28,036 | 4,272,463 | 91,985 
NEE SRE RR SR ee 254, 503 | 6, 129 613, 831 | 24, 832 
Central America............... 1, 438,054 | 26,630 | 525,092 | 12, 368 
TED, 5 cine cee pinedeneh ess 20, 500 | 501 93, 140 | 2, 139 
i= = 20 Rate hem ae ta Wo ue hae ee 42, 320 | 1, 450 102, 621 3,172 
Navigator's Islands 901, 730 14, 285 252, 127 | 5, 470 
DRL, -. cio a eiu cs owdae : ..-| 1,286,336 28, 036 1, 802, 809 $4,131 
Australia peebeenscnasssenest) ME see 1, 127, 501 | 30, 859 
co ow ccsncecseseness ss isqeeeeenean ioe conkae 484 32 
errs 780, 472 22, 230 293, 576 5, 696 
ee ee ee Cui 30, 694 | 941 8, 663 | 925 
GSORMROMY <n ccccscessecccccecccoses [vesees cers in imate 10, 000 200 
SEE vais vaiee sh rane ap sa was ad « 5, 282,931 | 99,245) 6,917,918 129, 789 
2) RR eee eee O06, 005 | (21/000. 6... 25... Paaite 
Cine Wee BER. 3 oi sone css ccck fica seeccsods Situs cick is 15, 000 320 
eR rere lasonn4 guacka fosmnsieene 17, 002 566 
ee le 346, 917 7, 836 195, 000 5, 1304 
OE aon 0 scvences snueeh ueehtesey ens 18, 387 594 121, 656 | 2, 626 
PEMINOD: cnc n cs cveceshecteseuwen wees] 110, 500 2, 040 531, 000 | 10, 837 
Bama BOGOR « o65 2. cn enscdbsap esse — baa! hsekcbuade 28, 000 | 570 
IE: foic skin aonb unxdenscackarsdale 90, 531 1,811 698,500 | 14, 000 
GN TE oon cnns Kcnnvenancdeta 20, 000 Bt 1sk4nd chcwees | : 








Pele sc ccteeel sews alee 14, 370, ~ 370, 006 | 18, 269,157 | 393, 283 
| 
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ITS SHIP-BUILDING. 


This timber, and especially the Douglas or yellow fir, is peculiarly 
adapted to ship construction. Wilson Saunders was directed by the 
Lloyds, the great ship-builders, to make a test of all the woods in the 
world, and in his report he says of this timber : 

None of the firs approached in strength the Douglas and pitcl-pine, it having 
required two hundred and eighty pounds to break a small bar of their wood no 
more than an inch and a quarter square. Between the Douglas fir and pitch-pine, 
whose strength was equal, there is this great difference, that while the latter 
snapped short under a panes of two hundred and eighty pounds, the Douglas 
yielded unwillingly, with a rough and long rend. 


A French authority, also referring to the timber of this region, says; 

The principal quality of their woods is a flexibility and a tenacity of fiber rarely 
met with in trees so aged. They may be bent and twisted several times in coy. 
trary directions without breaking. The masts and spars are woods rare and ex. 
ceptional for dimensions and superior qualities—strength, lightness. absence of 
knots and other grave vices. 

At the Bath ship-yard, in Maine, it requires, I am told, 700,000 feet 
of timber and lumber to build a 1,200-ton vessel costing about $35,000, 
while it can be furnished at the ship-yards on Puget Sound for 
about $12,000—less than half the amount. The great superiority, 
abundance, accessibility, cheapness, and proximity of this timber to 
the navigable waters and the vast iron and coal fields, of which | 
shall soon speak, presage that here will be the great navy-yard of 
the future. Already this branch of the Jumbering industry is begin- 
ning toassume proportions worthy of notice. Quite a number of ships 
have been and are being constructed, and preparations are made 
for the construction of many more. Most of the larger saw-mills 
have ship-yards adjacent. I subjoin for those desiring to be in- 
formed— 


A statement of the names, character, size, and dates and places of con- 
struction of the vessels built in the Territory, as far as ascertained. 


Tonnage. 





Species of vessel. Name. When and where built. 
Schooner .. . NN nonce becavtes 21.05 1872. Seattle. 

Sloop ...- Catharine Alexander . 7.09 | 1864. Port Townsend. 
Schooner INE 55 isa rnens 42.84 1879. New Dungeness. 
Schoouer Carrie Hayden... .-.-. 14.55 1875. Seattle. 
Sloop teppei TURE aaaege 5.42 1861. Olympia. 
Schooner General Harney ...... 59.93 | 1859. Whatcom. 
Schooner Granger ...... 41.43 | 1879. Utsaladdy. 
Schoouer .. RRS eee 8.17 | 1870. Port Madison. 
Schooner .-.. Pe 7.80 | 1877. Port Ludlow. 
Schooner ...... SET 920005 o>s 11.29 1868. Seattle. 
Schooner . Letitia... 30.66 1864. Sequaliche. 
Schooner . ED Wrkcdhiicn <'veseiage 30.19 1868. Utsaladdy. 
Schooner . OS 2 , ere 35.24 1875. Port Gamble. 
Schooner ..... Mary Parker ..... 61.58 | 1876. Utsaladdy. 
Schooner a ae 35.72 1878. Samish. 
Schooner ...... 7a 10.77 | 1871. Port Langdon. 
Schooner ....... eee 33.27 1880. Seattle. 

| Schooner .......... Winged Racer. . 11.68 1861. Port Madison. 

} OEY wo nso nempad EC aises.ss3os 04) 176.01 | 1872. Port Blakely. 

(EE « osmee tn ee Dispatch ..........- 66.71 | 1876. Port Madison 
ROGNNNOr . 2.250556 Edith Grace ...... 11.21 1880. Montisano. 
DEE. cs scewsp es Forty-Nine ........... 219.29 1866. Colville. 
NIE < c56s hdres Favorite.......-. 269.53 1868 Utsaladdy. 
a. POU Cis esex ness 29.99 1876. Seattle. 
Steamer ..... Cs DEUT ~ 020s 163.10 1863. Utsaladdy. 
BORNE... <edsnn- Ul SSS ee 36.54 1868. Port Madison. 
Steamer ee 7.35 1878. Whatcom. 
DUOMO <... cada SINS Cis 0s stdsuawese 47.46 1879. Seattle. 
Steamer ......- I been kines. ce 173.54 1874. Port Gamble. 
Barkentine ...... Kate Flickinger ...... 472.45 1876. Seattle. 
Bark .... David Hoadley,rebuilt 984.08 1878 Port Gamble. 
4 ee Pe BE eincocanch ieee 18.81 | 1865. Oak Point. 

Bark .. eee ee 337.40 1876, Port Ludlow. 
ee ee Alida ...... ses 114.46 1870. Seattle. 
DORE 6.0 + sede <5 George E. Starr...... 472.66 1879. Seattle. 
ee Black Diamond ....-- - 24.44 1864. Seattle. 

ME .o5o coeiae cin Tidal Wave ........-. 603.41 1869. Port Madison. 
RON Ss os cneseun King Fisher .....---- 41.79 1878. New Tacoma. 
MR Cece co oesces Northwest. ........... 515.28 1868. Port Madison. 
DON Sétie aso cateeen See 1,110.22 1880. Seabeck. 
MMS 2a és ceckaea OO See 33.84 1873, ae 
Barkentine ........ CT «<ccevb vac 569.35 1874. Port Blakely. 
Steamer ........... Ne 81.02 1874, Seattle. 
Ee Colfax 83. 30 | 1865. Seabeck. 
OEE = c5. awoads© Se 56.88 1871. Seattle. 
SOORINRR ss... 2s. EEE 54.30 | 1876, Olympia. 
Steamer ....... Chehalis ......... 96.72 | 1867. Turnwaiter. 
BOONE von onccesse BINT 0 0:65 Ge a9 502 97.87 | 1780. Seattle. 
oe oe nag OCR Fanny Lake ......... 96.10 1875. Seattle. 
Steamer ...... IGM Mebastec. iA ieee 87.62 | 1878. Seattle. 
Ee NINE 5 we inwne 72.73 | 1878. Seattle. 
ee eee Messenger. ...... 121.95 | 1876. Olympia. 
Steamer .-... Mary Taylor......... 94.41 | 1875. Utsaladdy. 
SOMMNOT .....s0ss0 Neptune ...... 33.13 | 1878. Seattle. 
EE ass os cams MBs ccncaaboneos 100. 22 | 1876. Seattle. 
GRINOE is son acid sgh NIN ox Ya ving 4 08 37. 62 | 1867, Snohomish. 
aa Saint Patrick........ 21.75 | 1874. Waterford. 
Meee ....05%5%. Zephyr 161. 54 | 1871. Seattle. 
er ee SOE ce da vbw ax eeaded 38.43 | 1878. Tacoma. 

. Se: ee 8.23 | 1864. Coupeville. 
Schooner ....... Minnehaha .......... 10. 26 | 1865. Seattle. 
SUOE vocankiaqtaaes SRR Eeesss <06skis cts 8.94 | 1873. Tacoma. 
Scheer ... 52.66. SE fa tars Sra tts vain 14.65 | 1870. Seattle. 
DROW cbse cs 1.530508 Se eer 5. 03 1864, Olympia. 
ee epee SS 17.92 | 1870. Port Ludlow. 
DONO sin cp dne <345an Undine ..... .... 8.58 | 1871. Stilguamish. 
eee ee 15. 94 | 1880. Seattle. 
Steamer ..........2 DODUOE . tiiesésqctearn 8.14 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
en ee | Joe Adams ..........- 15. 24 | 1880. Tacoma. 








A statement of the names, §c., of the vessels built, §c.—Continued. 


Species of vessel. Name. Tonnage. | When and where built. 
Steame! Old Settler. ..... 11.38 1878. Olympia. 
Creamel Success... .. , 13.14 | 1868. Utsaladdy. 
Schoone? M. E. Smith ...... 365.03 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
<-hooner Lottie Carson. ..... 286. 63 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
Darkentine Mary Winkelman. . - 531.58 | 1881. Seabeck. 
Steamel Jessle......-.--.--.-- 11.93 | 1881. 

Steamiet Lilly........ reenteees| 80. 03 | 1881. Seattle. 
Sahoone! {I oo aoe es : 6.55 | 1881. 

Steamer oP RB ahs. ots we 80. 54 | 1881. Arcadia. 
Schooner The Two Jacks...... 6.22 | 1881. 

Schoonel Annie Larsen ina 376. 54 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
Sloop Mystery ........ 10.63 | 1881. 

Sloop Top ...-- Kas dinowd «wf 5.90 | 1881. 

Barkentine Retriever ............. | 547.71 | 1882. Seabeck. 
Barkentine NG yas ceecanes ‘ 693.93 | 1882. Port Ludlow. 
Steamer .. REE 17. 87 | 1882. Coupeville. 
Steamer .- MRS. fi ims. 06's Ss 76.56 1882. Seattle. 


otal, 85—39 steamers, 25 schooners, 10 sloops, 5 barks, 5 barkentines, and 1 ship. 
ITS OTHER WOOD MANUFACTURES. 

Barrels, boxes, sashes, doors, and most beautiful and excellent fur- 
niture of every style and variety are also made on a large scale, both 
for domestic use and foreign shipment. 

All these interests, however, are but in the infancy of their de- 
velopment. The supply of timber, even without the natural repro- 
duction so rapidly going on, at the present rate of consumption will 
last for centuries to come. 

ITS COAL INTERESTS. 


Coal mining is also destined in time to become a great and lucra- 
tive industry. Large areas west of the Cascade Mountains are un- 
derlaid with deposits of bituminous and anthracite coal, the best 
yet discovered on the Pacific coast. Indeed, it is believed that the 
most of this region is one vast coal-field. Lying adjacent to the 
Puget Sound, its navigable tributaries, or along the lines of railroad 
soon to be built, it will not long await the miner’s pick. Much of 
it possesses excellent coking qualities, which render it of peculiar 
valuein the development of other local interests. The mining of this 
coal, begun some years ago, is steadily expanding. The principal 
mines now in operation are the Newcastle, the Carbon Hill, the 
Seateo, the Renton, and the Talbot. The Newcastle is the largest, 
and employs about five hundred men in mining and delivering at 
Seattle. Besides what has been required for local use and direct 
foreign exportation, the shipments from Seattle to San Francisco 
ilone, since the mines were opened, have been as follows: 





Tons. Tons. 
ccahotse ta keceaee EE NS sad 5.0 «505 nb one's: naa tai ena 
osvemivhebaeenna Es on cs céceecend aes beens needa, ae 
sane tiete temo SE ncn ce succes pons cone ba deme ae 

Fh. cc cuneswnaseh sea arene i anc pS kde s a makes aml mele 138, 497 
BY. . .. <a onbessupeaneeenieee ES «9 oc\e anna gtrica aamelewk akon 147, 418 
876 vas aussce ee dalla 104, 556 —_—_ 

Grand HMR eo cccdch chaste) comics 6nadescnccekaceeuhocadasanet ss 876, 264 


Of this vast quantity, 797,665 tons was the outputof the Newcastle 
mine alone. It is believed that the shipment of this year will be 
nearly double that of last. Four large steam-colliers with an aggre- 
gate carrying capacity of 8,100 tons, and making at least three trips 
a month, are exclusively employed in transporting the coal of this 
mine to San Francisco, besides what is carried by other vessels. 

Practical and scientific miners, after careful examination of these 
mines and the surrounding country, express the opinion that they 
will yield millions of tons and last for ages. 


ITS IRON MINES AND MINING, 

closely connected with this, constitute a still younger, but not less 
important interest. Several rich and extensive deposits of bog, 
hematite, and magnetic ores of the finest quality have been discov- 
ered at Chimacum Valley, in Jefferson County, at a point six miles 
east of the Neweastle coal-mine in King County, and at other places. 
Chat at the former place is superior bog, some two feet in thickness 
and extending over an area of nearly 1,000 acres. Lying from six 
inches to but a few feet below the surface, the mining of it is quite 
inexpensive. When smelted it yields about 60 per cent. of iron of 
great toughness and pliability. Furnaces for its reduction have 
veen erected at Irondale, on the shore of Puget Sound, near by, and 
(uring the last year, being the first of their operations, turned out 
ver 15,000 tons of superior pig. Preparations for more extensive 
works at this point are progressing. The growing demand for this 
‘ndispensable article in railway construction in this new country, 
ind, in fact, for almost every purpose, offers great inducements for 
the rapid expansion of this industry; and it may reasonably be 
*xpected that it will soon assume very considerable proportions. 

ITS PRECIOUS METALS. 

In the production of the precious metals Washington ranks the 
tleventh in the list of States and Territories according to the last 
)-usus report. Her product for the year ending May 31, 1880, as re- 
‘urned, was $136,819. Her gold product alone for that year was 
5119,000, placing her one number higher in the list of those produc- 
ing that metal. The principal mimes are the Swauk, Peshastin, 
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Skagit, Similkameen, and Upper Columbia placers. Recent discov- 
eries of gold have also been reported in the vicinity of Gray’s Har- 
bor and at other points. Favorable indications of the existence of 
other extensive mines are present in many places. Over a million 
dollars have been taken from these mines, and their further devel- 
opment promises a largely increased and permanent yield. 

Deposits of copper, lead, tin, zinc, cinnabar, plumbago, gypsum, 
kaolin, pottery-clay, mica, marble, granite, limestone, and sand- 
stone also exist in many localities, and in time will be of great 


| utility and value. 





ITS FISHERIES 

constitute another of the great, growing, and inexhaustible resources 
of the Territory. All its waters, both fresh and salt, from the bab- 
bling mountain brooklet to the mighty river and sea which wash over 
two thousand miles of its shores, teem with the most delicious fish, 
many varieties of which are of great commercial value. 

THE FAR-FAMED COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 

finds an eager market in every country of the civilized world. For 
over two hundred miles this grand ‘‘river of the West ” winds its 
tortuous course within our limits, and then, turning westward, 
forms the common boundary between our Territory and Oregon for 
300 more. Along its banks, on either side, thirty-five large salmon 
canneries are now established. During the fishing season of last 
year about 1,650 boats, including 10 steam-tenders, and 7,500 men 


were engaged in catching, canning, and packing these fish. Each 
boat catches an average of 2,000 salmon during the season. Only 


three medium-sized fish are required to fill a case of four dozen cans. 
Each case weighs 72 pounds gross. The growth and importance of 
this industry, since its beginning in 1866, is best shown by the fol- 
lowing table, showing the amount and value of its product : 


Year. Cases. Price. Value. 
MT otterer ca bcivciatecagurdnadacecenuecuéa 4,000 | $16. 00 $64, 000 
BE Phd s ee shad s vetvacececscdessensedeeswes 18,000 | 13.00 234, 000 
DN Hethie. ha RedWadowinencetg wenn chewets in ved 28,000 | 12.00 336, 060 
Dirt btedossceidadietsbnnrtubreneshet< 100,000 | 10.00 1, 000, 000 
itera a doh saa deci ust hh keke aetna sanenck coal 150,000 | 9.00 1, 350, 000 
REINS Nc nck dete dab  Feerectbedhabanaekisd fue 200,000 | 9.50 1, 900, 000 
TG avd in db b.<ilnw di eden seeker Geass 250,000 | 8. 00 2, 000, 000 
et ca vac Sugdes Ga ccenvesbeadeavecnceadweceas 250, 000 7.00 1, 750, 000 
DRS bs ois AUN anenkweoe salts sagan eppeethetes 350, 000 6. 50 2, 275, 000 
Nish 6 weds a dies n cain s No baw cedar nuns tanegen sal 375, 000 5. 60 2, 100, 000 
PGES Po ede Cds adshs pices teeth etbcemeteseeans 450, 000 4. 50 2, 025, 000 
Ee re vdesh #sgnghbeoste ay kbetionnd | 460, 000 5. 20 2, 392, 000 
NEN Us de Hayter aitne. Conus daateneesaklags sqvedes | 460,000} 5.00] 2,300, 000 
LEME ¢cadhrenewisss an thé niteaeepiedeaesenewte } 480, 000 4. 60 2, 188, 000 
CE de dh edalpbekclness<dgsten nee daewabeses > és 550,000 | 4.80 2, 640, 000 
DN Mis i oated ads ccccasensdeadaeh.ivdee Coline | 530, 000 | 5.00] 2) 650; 000 








4, 655, 000 |......- 27, 204, 000 


| 


Salmon fisheries of great importance also exist in the waters of 
Puget Sound, Shoalwater Bay, Gray’s Harbor, and elsewhere. At 
some of these points several large canneries are in successful opera- 
tion. Respecting this interest of the Territory a recent writer says: 

The fish differing much in quality and value, abound literally inmillions. They 
crowd the seas, bays, estuaries, and the smaller rivers which flow into the ocean 
at certain seasons of the year, and may be easily caught with gill-nets and with 
the hook. There is ample opportunity still for the healthy growth of the salmon 
fishing industry in the northwest region. 


Codfish, averaging thirty inches in length and eighteen in girth 
around the shoulders, are also caught in Puget Sound, and almost shoal 
the waters along the coast for hundreds of miles farther northward. 
Immense sturgeon, halibut of enormous size and of a tenderness and 


| delicacy far surpassing those of the Atlantic waters, bass, red rock-cod, 


tom-cod, flounder, herring, smelt, eulachon—a most delicious large 


| sardine—sardines, and several other species of commercial value also 


abound, while the rivers and the thousands of smaller streams and 
lakes swarm with salmon, perch, pike, lake trout, salmon trout, and 
myriads of the renowned speckled mountain trout of the Pacific coast, 


| the most superb of piscatorial dainties, and numerous other fresh- 


water species. 
Clams, oysters, lobsters, crabs, shrimp, and, in short, every variety 
of shell-fish are equally abundant. Oysters are cultivated largely 


| at Shoalwater Bay, Gray’s Harbor, and at numerous points on the 


sound. The finest clams, of every variety—some of them of prodig- 
ious size—and in unlimited quantities, are obtained for the picking, 
wherever the tide ebbs and flows. Large shipments of these shell- 
fish are made to Oregon, California, and other parts. The proprie- 
tors of the beds at Shoalwater Bay have realized over $100,000 in a 
single year from the sale of oysters. 

Whales, porpoises, sea- otters, and fur-bearing seals are found every- 
where along the sea-coast. During the sealing season, lasting nearly 
half the year, large numbers of the skins are obtained. Six schoon- 
ers and their crews, and two hundred and thirty-two Makah Indians 
were engaged in seal-fishing in the vicinity of Cape Flattery in 1880. 
The number of skins sold to the traders at Neah Bay and reported to 
Judge James G. Swan, was 6,268, for which $9 apiece, or $56,412, 
were paid. Judge Swan estimates the catch of that year on the coast 
of the Territory and British Columbia at 20,000, worth at least 
$180,000 where caught. 
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In the words of the careful writer above quoted— 


These and other denizens of the waters abound in inexhaustible supply, needing 
only capital and labor to establish fisheries in this part of the country which woul 
prove as productive and as profitable as any on the face of the globe. 


ITS STOCK-RAISING 


is another prime interest of the country. For this, Ido not hesitate 
to say that no country in the world possesses better advantages and 
better adaptation. As I have stated, the climate is mild and the soil 
productive. Nutritious grasses grow in rich profusion and luxuri- 
ance everywhere. Thousands of horses, cattle, and sheep live and 
fatten on the range the year round, unfed, unsheltered, and almost 
uneared for. Horses and cattle roam at will; while a single shep- 
herd, with horse and dog, can guard a flock of a thousand sheep. 
The best imported breeds are generally raised, and each generation 
seems to surpass its progenitors in point of excellence. Among horses 
may be found the best draft, carriage, and saddle animals, trotters 
and roadsters, from the heaviest Clydesdale, or Percheron, to the 
fleetest thoreughbred; among cattle, the purest short-horns, Hol- 
steins, Jerseys, Alderneys, and Devons; among sheep, the finest 
Southdowns, Cotswolds, and French and Spanish Merinos. It is es- 
timated that not less than 100,000 head of these animals are annually 
driven and shipped to eastern markets. The wool-clip for 1880 was, 
as nearly as I have been able to ascertain, about 3,000,000 pounds, 
(the spring farm-clip—the ranch-clip, which is quite large, not being 
ascertainable—was 1,389,123 pounds, ) and for last year not far from 
4,000,000. One large woolen factory at Dayton, where every class of 
the very best goods are made, is supplied, and the large surplus is 
shipped abroad. With the superior facilities which we possess in 
such abundance, stock-raising, wool-growing, and manufacturing in 
this and other branches must soon reach gigantic proportions. 

Already, sir, 

OUR GENERAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
are far in excess of those of any other Territory and even several of 
the States. The value of such product for 1879, as shown by the last 
census report, was $6,129,762; and according to my best information 
it has greatly increased during the two years that have since elapsed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have briefly mentioned some of our more 
important resources, and have stated imperfectly the extent of their 
present development. I might mention several others belonging to 
the same general class, but deem it unnecessary for my present pur- 
pose. 

ITS COMMERCE, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 

I will, however, with the kind permission of the House, before 
passing to other branches of the argument, merely call attention to 
our favored commercial location, advantages, and prospects. In an 
incidental way I have stated the extent of our sea-coast and have 
described our principal harbors and our greatest river. If I had 


time, I might also describe a number of other navigable rivers of 


considerable extent, including the Snake, the Cowlitz, the Naselle, the 
Willapaw, the Chehalis, the Humtulups, the Nooksack, the Stillagua- 
mish, the Skagit, the Snohomish, the Snoqualmie, the Dawamish, the 
White, the Black, the Puyallup, and navigable lakes, including 
Union, Washington, and Chelan, which are important factors in our 
present and future commercial greatness, 

The present extent of our commerce cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. That of about three-fourths of the entire Territory—the 
eastern and southwestern portions—passes through the Oregon 
custom-houses; no separate account is taken of it, and that modest 
State takes all credit to herself. The only way I have been able to 
get even has been to have all the appropriations made for the Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers charged to her account, though they benefit 
our people more than hers. At least two-thirds of the other fourth 
is shipped coastwise to San Francisco, and our other modest Pacific 
neighbor, California, gets the credit for it. Indeed, some of the very 
best and most important ‘‘Oregon” and “California” exports are 
produced in Washington Territory. Let me present a table show- 
ing our 

DIRECT FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT PORT TOWNSEND. 


Entered. Cleared. S 
Value of| Value of 


Time. ee —_ imports. post 
No. Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. por 
| 

a So ay heel a i i 
Year ending June 30, 1880....; 287 | 145,067 | 305 | 160,353 | $17,515} $361, 449 
Year ending June 30, 1881....| 306 | 152,669 | 322 | 165,790 | 22, 264 446, 795 

‘Ten months ending April 30, | | 
Pie Ghkdces chotnckerebs 303 178, 952 | 315 | 184, 890 44, 888 672, 069 
ae 896 | 476,688 | 942 | 511,033 | 84, 667 | 1, 480, 313 


This trade, now exceeding that of over two-thirds of the customs 
districts in the United States, is, it will be noticed, rapidly growing ; 
and what is most significant of our prosperity, the balance—the ex- 
cess in value of domestic exports over imports—is incomparably in 
our favor. 

An index of the entire commerce of this district and its recent 
growth will be found in its shipping. The number of vessels docu- 
mented at Port Townsend, the port of entry of the district, on June 
30, 1880, was 105—43 steam and 62 sailing—with an aggregate carry- 
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ing capacity of 29,029.82 tons; and on June 30, 1881, the number was 
117—44 steam and 72 sailing and 1 barge—with an aggregate capacity 
of 38,018.22 tons, since which time, and prior to March 31 of the preg. 
ent year, the fifteen new vessels built within the district, as before 
stated, and aggregating a tonnage of 3,097.65 tons, have been docy. 
mented there, making a documented tonnage of 41,115.87 tons, 

But, sir, new and mightier influences are beginning to operate with 
potential effect in developing our grand commercial possibilities, 
Railroads, the great auxiliary metors of modern commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity, are reaching out over our Territory in all direc. 
tions. Several hundred miles have been built within the last year 
and the immediate future promises a more rapid construction. © Ay. 
other year will probably witness the completion of 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC AND OREGON SHORT LINE. 


The former, starting from the head of the great lakes, the head 
of the great system of deep-water inland navigation that bears our 
commerce half way across the continent, the most wonderful inland 
commerce the world has ever known, and intersecting the great 
water-way to the South, passes through the wheat-producing region 
of the Atlantic Northwest, up and along the banks of a competing 
free-water navigation—a safeguard against the monopoly of rail- 
road combinations—to the Sent of navigation near the Great Falls, 
in Montana, and thence across the Rockies, and down the western 
slope, through that other ve grain-growing region of the North- 
west, to its terminus on the shores of Puget Sound. The latter 
branches off from the Union Pacific at Granger, in Wyoming, goes 
through Southern Idaho and Eastern Oregon, strikes our southern 
boundary, and there connects with other lines which pass through 
the various sections of our Territory and again converge toward the 
same great terminal point. 

Thus two great transcontinental routes will be opened up, plac- 
ing us in direct communication with, and practically over one thou- 
sand miles nearer to, the great centers of American populations and 
commerce, and giving to the interior of the great Northwest a high- 
way to the ships. The completion of these roads will be a most im- 
portant event to the nation—an epoch to 


THE NORTHWEST. 


Of this favored region, its present condition and the glowing pros- 
pect of its future, the honorable gentleman from Oregon, [Mr. 
GEORGE, ] in an able and eloquent speech recently delivered in this 
House, well and forcibly said: 


With the near completion of the North Pacific, with direct connection with the 
Union Pacific, over eight hundred miles, principally of sea voyage, will be saved, 
and then over two-thirds of the fifty millions of people of these United States will 
be a hundred miles nearer us than to any other portion of the Pacific coast region 
and from five to six hundred miles nearer the rapidly-growing Japan and China 
trade. Three great means of access we shall have within two years—the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Southern Pacific, three great transcontinental 
competing roads. 

Immigration will follow these lines of rail, according to an unvarying rule of 
both the Old and the New World. The stream of commercial development of the 
United States, and for that matter the world, is between the thirty-eighth and 
fifty-fourth parallels of north latitude, the severity of the American Atlantic win- 
ter driving it far south in the east, and the mildness of the climate on the Pacific, 
under the influence of the warm ocean streams, allowing it to go to the northward, 
as like causes along the European coast have done with the Old World. 

. a * * * * 


The steady tread of man as he advances or emigrates has in all ages been along 
lines of latitude, rather than longitude. In America the natural channels to carry 
man and his trade—the rivers—the Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and their 
tributaries, ran southward. Vast mountain ranges lie along their sides, and it 
would seem that trade and emigration would flow in that direction. The mutual 
trade or exchange of the products of the colder with the warmer climates would 
seem to require it. But man, in his obedience to some other and higher law or cir- 
cumstance, leaping all obstacles, bridges the rivers, tunnels or scales the mount- 
ains, builds roads of steel or iron, or digs canals, and carries himself and his trade 
east and west, and along these man-made channels has flowed the mighty stream 
of commerce. 

* * * * * * 

We of the Northwest are along this line, on this belt of latitude, or rather this 
somewhat isothermal line around the world, along which the tides of commerce 
and progression, enlightenment, and civilization have ever been rolling. In the 
United States along this line centers our most dense population, and here we find 
all of our really great cities. Along this belt are rinted all the great newspapers 
of America and the world, and growth and wealth and prosperity ever attend it. 
Tracing this belt to Europe, we find it embracing the most enlightened. creative. 
conquering, and progressive nations, such as England, France, and Germany. !t 
is the great highway of nations from east to west, and along this line ‘‘ the atar of 
empire ” has taken its course. This channel emigration pursues in America wit) 
but little deviation, and while toward the southward it could find a more mild 
climate, richer soil, and more luxuriant growth of delicious fruits and vegetables, 
emigration hitherto has not gone there, neither has it come from such countries 1" 
the Old World. In the last decade nearly 3,000,000 emigrants landed in the United 
States, and of this number only 50,000, or but one-sixtieth part, came to the South 
ern ports, and the overwhelming percentage of those arriving at Boston or New 
York drove irresistibly onward toward the West and Northwest. The great 
growth of Eastern cities is among the more northerly ones, and increases as you £° 
westward. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, and themore northern towns have 
excelled Baltimore, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, and the more southerly. Indianapolis 
has doubled in ten years, and so has Saint Paul, and Minneapolis is four times 4 
large as in 1870. All this seems to be in pursuance of immutable laws of nature 
and the universe. The aggressive, ever stirring, conquering people are advancing 
along these lines. 


THE CHINA TRADE. 

The vast region of the Orient, with its 13,000,000 squares miles aud 
nearly two-thirds of the people of the world, has a commerce that has 
been sought as a prize of incalculable value, enabling each successive 
nation that controlled it to sway the world—Persia, Assyria, Cat- 
thage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Spain, Amsterdam, and Britain, each 10 











itsturn. Owing to the ocean currents and their attendant trade- 
winds, the ships bound from San Francisco to China must sail up the 
coast at least 500 miles to a point opposite the entrance to Puget 
Sound before bearing westward across the Pacific. Situated midway 
between the great centers of European and Asiatic population, where 
the commerce of the one must meet the commerce of the other, 
where the transcontinental railways must exchange cargoes with 
the transoceanic ships, on nature’s grand belt-line of trade and travel 
around the globe, at the bivouac of empire’s onward march, the pos- 
sibilities of our development are mighty. 

Immediately eastward from this grand harbor-sea, where the navies 
of the world may ride in safety, and stretching out to and beyond 
the summit of the Cascades, lies a region holding in harmonious com- 
ination all the local elements for the aggregation of industry, pop- 
ulation, and wealth, A recent writer thus tersely describes it: 

Not only does the finest quality of fir and cedar timber in vast quantities grow 

long the streams and rivers flowing westward from the range, but near the sum- 


mit on the western slope abound great mountains of the purest iron ore to be 
found in the United States. Only a few hundred rods from this iron mountain is 
located the marble beds that within five years will be worked, and the marble slabs 
shipped to all parts of the world. This marble quarry is of far more importance 
than many people presume. The quarries produce a quality of marble that from 
its peculiar nature and variegated colors make it superior to anything of the kind 


found on the Pacific coast. The quantity is said to be inexhaustible, and is com. | 


paratively easy of access. Limestone ofa superior quality is also found in abun- 
dance out inthe Snoqualmie region. Last, but by no means the least important, is 
the more recently discovered deposits of anthracite coal. These coal deposits, 
however, lie farther to the east, and more nearly upon the summit than do the 
marble beds and iron mountains. Besides the riches mentioned, nearly every 


square foot of territory lying on the western slope of the mountains * «= * is | 


positively known to overlie vast flelds of rich bituminous coal. 


Mr. Speaker, at some point on the shores of Puget Sound will 
vrow up a great city; and, sir, I venture the prediction, it will be 
the future metropolis of the Pacific northwest, 

THE TYRE OF THE PACIFIC, 


and the commerce of the world will pay it tribute. 

I deem it safe to say, sir, that Washington Territory, with its un- 
surpassed advantages, will support as dense a population as any 
country in the world. Although the smallest Territory belonging 
to this nation, with the density of Indiana or Hlinois we would have 
over three and one-half millions of people; of Ohio, over 5,000,000 ; 
of New York or Connecticut, over 7,000,000; New Jersey, over 
10,000,000; Massachusetts or Germany, over 14,000,000; the British 
Isles, over 19,000,000; of British India or the Netherlands, nearly 


21,000,000; and of Belgium, over 32,000,000, or nearly three-fifths of | 


| 22,195. 


the present population of the whole United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our vast natural capabilities, embodying 
the elements of greatness, stability, and permanency; in view of 
our diversified resources, grand and inexhaustible as they are, our 
present healthy state of development, and the bright, golden prom- 
ise of our opening future, why should we be denied admission into 
the family of States? Is it because 

ITS PRESENT FINANCIAL ABILITY 
to take upon itself the burdens and responsibilities incident to state- 
hood is questioned ? 

by the assessment of 1878 the amount of our taxable property, esti- 
mated at less than one-half its true value, was $17,865,988; by that 
of 1879, it was $21,130,434; by that of 1880, $23,708,587, and of 1881, 
$25,786,415. 
nade, but as far as they have they indicate a marked increase, in 
some localities over L00 per cent. Even on the low basis of valua- 


; e. s 2 : . “4 | 
tion which our assessors adopt, it is safe to say it will exceed $30,- | 


000,000. Maine and West Virginia, formed by the division of two 
old and populous States, and Texas, an independent and self-sup- 


States ever admitted into the Union with anything like this amount 
of taxable property. By the last biennial report of the Territorial 
auditor, made in October of last year, our Territory is shown to be 


Full returns for the present year have not yet been | 
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entirely free from indebtedness, with $22,218 surplus cash in her | 


treasury ; and the present rate of Territorial taxation is but two and 


‘lialfmills on the dolar. How many States in the Umon to-day 
can make as good a showing of their ability to manage their own 
‘nancial affairs? Ilinois is the only one shown by the last national 
census report to be out of debt; and only two others, Michigan and 
. vada, have sinking funds to cover their indebtedness. | present 
ere 

A table showing the indebtedness of each of the States. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, from the grudging manner in which appro- 
priations are doled out to the Territories, when one of them so well 
able and willing to bear the expenses of its local government comes 
forward to relieve the General Government of that burden one would 
suppose that the privilege would be accorded it at once and without 
hesitation. 

But, sir, it may be asked whether we have the requisite population 
to entitle us to admission? This is probably the most important, if 
not the controlling, question involved, naturally dividing itself into 
two others: 

First. What is that population ? 

Second, What is the requisite number for admission ? 

ITS POPULATION. 

By the census of 1860 Washington Territory, then embracing the 
whole of Idaho and that part of Montana lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains, contained but 11,128 people. In 1870, and after the organ- 
ization of those two Territories, there were within its present limits 
In 1878, pursuant to acts passed by our Territorial Legis- 
lature, a census was taken, delegates elected, a convention held, and 
a State constitution formed and adopted. At the taking of that census 
the population had increased to 50,501. Another was taken in June, 
1879, showing it to be 57,784. When the national census was taken 
in June, 1880—now two years ago—it was 75,116, 27,670 of whom 
were males over twenty one years of age, making an increase in 
that one year of 30 per cent. Since then the rate of increase has 
doubtless been much greater. In fact, on account of our great distance 
and isolation from the centers of population and the great dangers, 
difficulties, and expense attending such a journey, only the more 
enterprising and courageous emigrants have settled there, the drones 
and tramps having ‘‘fallen out by the way,” giving us a braver, 
thriftier, and more independent and intelligent class ofsettlers. Hence 
our growth until recently has been comparatively slow, but, sir, it 
has been steady, continuous, and ever increasing in ratio, as mani- 
fested by its vote. In 1870 this was 6,182; in 1872, 7,801; in 1874, 
8,494; in 1876, 9,907; in 1878, 12,647, and in 1880, 15,823. 

Under the laws of our Territory a poll and road-poll tax of $6 per 


: 4 5 . capita is levied on all males between twenty-one and fifty years of 
porting State for many years before its annexation, were the only | 


age, except firemen, paupers, lunatics, and idiots. By the assess- 
ment made in June, 1880, when, according to the last census, the 
population of the Territory was 75,116, the amount of this tax, as 
reported by the Territorial auditor, was $73,283.90. By the assess- 
ment of June, 1831, taken a year later, it amounted to $108,971.25, an 
increase of 47 per cent. in the first year since the census. At this rate 
of increase for the two years since the census we should now have 
nearly 160,000 people. Other classes, however, may not have in- 
creased quite as rapidly as the class that pays this tax, but no per- 


son with correct information on the subject will place the number 


much below that figure. Over 20,000 emigrants have passed up the 
Columbia River by ocean steamer since the Ist of last January, over 
half of whom have settled in our Territory. Every passenger steamer 
entering the Puget Sound lands two or three hundred, while a con- 
stant stream is pouring in from the eastward overland. 

But, sir, even if with the greatly increased facilities provided, the 
tide of immigration has been no stronger for the two years since 
the census than during the one preceding—and who can believe it 
has not been much stronger—we now have at least 127,000 people. 
Why, sir, if this bill were taken up at once and passed, another year 
would probably elapse before our admission would be accomplished, 
for before that can take place our governor must issue his proclama- 


| tion, an election for delegates must be held, returns made, a con- 


vention held, and a constitution formed ; returns made of that elec- 
tion, and a third election for representatives and State officers held 
and returns made. By that time we will have by the most moder- 
ate calculation over 150,000 people in the Territory 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the second branch of the inquiry : 
WHAT POPULATION ARE WE REQUIRED TO HAVE 
as a prerequisite to admission into the Union? Some gentlemen seem 
to claim that it should be equal to the basis of Congressional repre- 
sentation. 

The present ratio is 131,425. Probably we have thatnumber. The 
ratio based on the last census, to take effect next March, is 151,906. By 
that time we will probably have that number. But, sir, suppose we 
fall short of it, is there any rule, or should there be any rule estab- 
lished denying or postponing our application? No such rule, sir, is 
recognized by 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

The power conferred upon Congress to admit new States is ex- 
pressed in one short, simple clause, without any express restrictions, 
conditions, or qualifications. It merely declares in section 3 of article 
4, ‘‘New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
Thatisall. Had the framers intended to establish any such rule, un- 
doubtedly they would have embodied it in express language. Its 
omission shows, by clear legal intendment, that it met their disap- 
proval; and the settled maxim for the construction of constitutional 
as well as statutory law, expressio wnius est exclusio alterius, applies. 

Indeed, sir, those far-seeing statesmen contemplated that in the 
then future there would be States in the Union—though there were 
none then—whose population would be below the representative 
ratio; and they expressly provided for that contingency in the sec- 
ond section of the first article, which declares that “the number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one Representative.” 


ABSURDITIES OF THE RATIO RULE. 


Now, sir, this House, originally consisting of but 65 members, will, 
under the apportionment recently made, soon be five times as large, 
consisting of 325 members, although the ratio has been increased to 
151,906—over five times the first ratio. 

Why, sir, had not the size of this body been enlarged from time to 
time in the past the basis of representation under the last census 
would be 759,532. Twelve States in the Union—Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Florida, Ore- 
gon, West Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado—have not that 
population ; and yet Congress had the constitutional power to fix 
65 as the maximum membership of an effective House. 

Congress also had the power to leave the basis of representation at 
30,000. Had it done so, this House would now consist of 1,267 mem- 
bers, and after the 4th of next March it would be increased to 1,670, 
and Wyoming remain the only organized Territory with insufficient 
population to cover the ratio. Under the apportionments that have 
been made had the rule been applied against the people of previously 
admitted States, as it is proposed to be applied against the people of 
the incoming States, Delaware, one of the original thirteen, would 
have been excluded for the past thirty years, and several other States 
would, with us, now be under the odious curse of colonial vassalage. 

This great growth has occurred in less than a century, and who 
can doubt that it will go on for centuries to come? In a very short 
time this House will have reached its maximum size. It cannot be 
further greatly enlarged. We must then so adjust the representa- 
tive basis as to keep pace with our swelling population. A rule, 
therefore, requiring the ratio number of people as a prerequisite 
must very soon and forever close the door against the admission of 
any more new States and render nugatory the clause of the Consti- 
tution conferring that power on Congress. But, sir, will it be con- 
tended that arule should be adopted for the admission of new States 
based upon a principle which would make an invidious distinction 
between equal numbers of our people, equally loyal, moral, intelli- 
gent, and prosperous, or justify the expulsion of old States similarly 
situated? The Supreme Court of the United States, in rendering 
the famous Dred Scott decision, declares what no statesman will 
dispute, whatever his opinion on its other features, when it says: 

_ The power to expand the territory of the United States by the admission of new 
States is plainly given, and in the construction of this power by all the depart- 
ments of the Government it has been held to authorize the acquisition of territory 
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But, sir, it is argued that without the application of such a rule 
in the admission of new States gross injustice will be done the more 
populous ones in the Union, since both will enjoy equal representa. 
tion in the other branch of Congress. Great disparities between the 
population of the various States in the Union already exist, always 
have existed, and always will exist; but all are, and always co 
been, equally represented inthat body. Sir, if that be wrong—which 
I do not admit—then the fault is inherent in our complex system 
and can only be cured by a change in the Constitution itself. Under 
that system States—political communities in their aggregate and 
corporate capacities; separate political entities, without regard to 
the number of their inhabitants—not the people as individuals, are 
represented in that branch. : 

Sir, if it be wrong on this account to admit a new State before its 
population reaches the unit of Congressional representation, does 
that wrong then cease, or does it not continue until the opulation 
equals that of the most populous of all the States. In fine, if this 
principle is once admitted, does it not prove that not only the ad- 
mission of a new State, but the existence and continuance of any State in 
the Union with less population than another, is an injustice to that other? 
If it were wrong, then when the Union was formed Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Massachusetts were wronged by New 
York. Now she, in turn, is wronged by them and every other State 
in the Union. 


LIBERALITY OF THE GREAT STATES AND STATESMEN. 


And yet, sir, no State through its delegates did more in the conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution to establish that principle of 
representation than the State of New York. 

But she was actuated in that, sir, by a high sense of justice to the 
smaller States; and though for sixty years she has maintained her 
place as the most populous State in the Union, while some of those 


| who once stood above her in the list and opposed this principle of 


representation in the Senate have dropped into comparative insig- 
nificance, still she has ever been consistent, has never betrayed a 
narrow jealousy of the equal influence of her smaller sisters, and has 


| always extended a hearty welcome to the new-born States stagger- 


ing in weakness up to the door of the Union. One of her greatest 
statesmen and truest sons—and she has had and still has many that 
are both great and true—William H. Seward, when representing her 
on the floor of the Senate, and the distant little State of Oregon was 
knocking for admission—although that State was a Democratic State 
and he a life-long opponent of the Democratic party, althongh its 
population was but 50,000 while the representative ratio was 93,425, 
and a proposition was made to postpone the consideration of the 


| measure, said : 


Sir, I know how important it is, where it is practicable in the affairs of govern- 
ment as well as in otherconcerns of human life, to adopt general rules and to have 
systematized modes and methods for the transaction of affairs. The Constitution 
of the United States does, in a great many cases, adopt that principle of general- 
ization; that is, of fixing certain rules and measurements, all of which must be 
conformed to before a great public transaction can be achieved. Butit has always 
struck me that it was a signal mark of wisdom in the framers of the Constitution 
that, in regard to the admission of new States into the Union, new members of the 
confederacy, the Constitution avoided everything like form, everything like meas- 
urement, everything like particularity, and submitted the transaction always to 
the uncircumscribed discretion of the Congress of the United States. Congress 
may admit new States. * * * Now, what earthly difference can it make to this 
Republic collectively, to these States collectively, or to any one State in the 
Union whether Oregon is admitted now or admitted next December. * * * Next 
December will be the beginning of a short session of Congress, and debates upon 
this or other subjects may prevent the admission of Oregon for another year. 
~ * * It seems to me, therefore, to be trifling with the State of Oregon, trifling 
with the people of that community, and to be unnecessary and calculated to pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression on the public mind in regard to the consistency of 
the policy which we pursue in admitting States into the Union to delay or deny 
this application. For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Territory emerges from its 


| provincial condition the better ; the sooner the people are left to manage their own 


affairs and are admitted to participation in the responsibilities of this Government 
the stronger and the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. I trust 


| therefore, that the question will be taken, and that the State may be admitted 
| without further delay. 


not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted as soon as its population and | 


situation would entitle it to admission. It is acquired to become a State, and not 
to be held as a colony and governed by Congress with absolute authority. 


Sir, should a State already in the Union be permitted to remain in 


the Union and enjoy the rights and exercise the functions pertaining | 


to that relation while the people of a Territory of the United States 
of suitable size to constitute a State—citizens of the United States, 
equal in numbers, equal in intelligence, equal in moral character, 
and equal in their attachment to the Constitution and flag of our 
common country, equal in their ability to support and conduct a 
State government ; men who were esteemed as good and worthy citi- 
zens of the several States in the Union in which they recently re- 
sided, and many of whom have imperiled their lives in the defense 
of that flag, that Constitution, and that country—are denied admis- 
sion? 

Now, sir, Congress has not the constitutional right to expel a State 
because its population is below the representative ratio; neither has 
Congress the moral right to refuse to admit a State solely for that 
reason. Congress may have the physical power, but it cannot afford 
to be thus inconsistent. 


And again, on the final question : 


It is nota good thing to retain provinces or colonies in dependence on the cen- 
tral government and in an inferior condition a day or an hour beyond the time 
when they are capable of self-government. The longer the process of pupilage, 
the greater is the effect which Federal patronage and Federal influence has upon the 
people of such a community. I believe that the people of Oregen are as well pre- 
pared to govern themselves as any people of any new State which can come into 
the Union. I do not think the matter of numbers is of importance here. The 
numbers are estimated at 80,000. The present ratioof representation is 93,420. 
Eighty thousand is a practical compliance, even if that rule should be enforced ; 
but | shall never consent to establish for my own government any arbitrary rule 
with regard to the population of a State. I can imagine States which I would not 
admit with a million of people, and I can imagine those which I would admit with 
50,000. * * * Ishall vote for the bill. 


And her other venerable Senator, Preston King, gave true and terse 
expression to her liberal spirit, ever willing to “live and let live,” 1" 
this language, used in the same debate : 

I am disposed to vote for the admission of Oregon, though I believe her popula- 
tion is not equal to the ratio required for a Representative in Congress. 

So the same broad, national patriotism of Virginia, when she was 
the most populous State in the Union, and Tennessee an applicant 
for admission, found utterance in the words of her immortal Madi- 
son when he said: 


The inhabitants of that district of country are at present ina degraded situation. 
They are deprived of a right essential to freemen—the right of being represent 








. . . | 
in Congress. Laws are made without their consent, or by their consent in part 


only. An exterior power has authority over their laws; an exterior authority ap 
points their executive, which is not analogous to the other parts of the United 
States, and not justified by anything but an obvious and imperious necessity. I 
jo not mean by this to censure the regulations of their provisional government, 
put 1 think where there is doubt ( ongress ought to lean toward a decision which 
chal! give equal rights to every part of the American people. 

If there be any inoccuracy ™m admitting them into the Union before they possess the 
full number of inhabitants it is only a fugitive consideration. The great emigrations 
which take place to that country will soon correct the error. 


Massachusetts, too, when she stood high in the list of great States, 
wave us her Robert Dane, who penned the immortal ordinance of 1787, 
the Magna Charta of the embriotic States then growing up in the 
Northwest, guaranteeing them republican government and carly 
admission into the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I might cite the eloquent utterances, acts, and votes 
of the great lights of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and other of the 
larver States to the same effect ; but these will suffice. 

It is not the great States nor the great statesmen of this nation who 
oppose the incoming of these-young commonwealths. They realize 


State. 
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Now, sir, the most cursory analysis of this table will evolve some 
very potent argumentation against the ratio rule, and in favor of the 
immediate consideration and passage of the bill to which I am try- 
ing to address myself. Some of these States were admitted under 
conditions and circumstances so dissimilar from the one whose claim 
Tam now endeavoring to present, circumstances requiring the ap- 
plication of principles so different from those here involved, as to 
furnish no criterion whatever. This is peculiarly so in the cases of 
Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, and in a less forcible sense in those 
of Vermont and Kentucky. Maine was formed by the division of 
Massachusetts, and West Virginia by the division of the Old Do- 
inion, Their earlier admission was not necessary to give their peo- 
ple greater rights than they already enjoyed. Vermont was a colony 
ot New York, and Kentucky of Virginia, formed from their territory 
and admitted immediately after the formation of the Union with the 
consent of their mother States. Still, the whole population of Ver- 
mont was only about two-thirds, and the whole population of Ken- 
tucky was less than two-thirds, and the free population of the latter 
less than one-half our present population. Texas was an organized 
sovereign State, an independent nation, for years before her annex- 
ation. Neither of these five ever constituted public domain of the 
United States, nor could either have been admitted at an earlier 
period, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, excluding these non-Territorial States, there 
have been twenty new States, formed from previously acquired ter- 
ritory of the United States, admitted since the formation of the 
Union. Of these twenty only four had by the preceding national 
census the population constituting the representative unit of that 
census, These were Tennessee, whose population by census of 1790 
Was 35,691—32,274 free and 3,417 slave—while the ratio based on 
that census, in which five slaves were counted as three free persons, 
Was 33,000; Ohio, with 45,365 by the census of 1800, while the ratio 
lor that census was also 33.000; Louisiana, with 76,556—41,296 free 
Persons and 34,660 slaves—by the census of 1810, while the ratio for 
that census was 35,000; and Missouri, with 66,557—56,335 free per- 
Sons and 10,222 slaves—by the census of 1820, while the ratio for 
that census was 40,000. So that, since the ratio of representation 
tose above 40,000, no State has been admitted from a Territorias 
condition with a population at the taking of the previous censul 
equal to the ratio for that census. 





*Estimated. 
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that all the diversified interests of this broad land are united by the 
bonds of inseparable wedlock, that “ all are parts of one great whole,” 
and that these new and rising States are not enemies to be crushed, 
but the children of the nation “to the manner born.” 


ADMISSION OF STATES IN THE PAST. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what rule as to population has been followed 
in the past? What has been the practice of our Government in the 
admission of new States? What construction has been placed upon 
this clause by the precedents? Has Congress by its past action in 
the admission of new States attempted to interpolate into the Con- 
stitution a restriction of this kind? 

Mr. Speaker, my time will not permit a recital of the history of 
the admission of the twenty-five new States which have been added 
to the Union through the action of Congress. But, for the sake of 
brevity, I have prepared, in tabulated form, and will present an ex- 
hibit of some of these more prominent features of the question now 
under discussion : 
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Again, sir, it will be observed that at least eight of these new 
States had not even when admitted the representative unit of popu- 
lation for the last national census taken before such admission. 
These were Illinois, Florida, California, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, and Colorado. Illinois was admitted with 34,620 people, 
about one-fourth of our number, the ratio being 35,000; Florida with 
about 64,000, about one-half our number, of whom about 30,000 were 
slaves to be rated as 3 to 5, and so reducing the representative num- 
ber to about 52,000, the ratio being 70,680; California with 92,597, 
less than three-fourths our number, while the ratio for the census of 
1880 (just taken) was placed at 93,423; Oregon with about 50,000, 
only having 52,465 over a year afterward, less than two-fifths of our 
number, the ratio still being 92,597; Kansas, ‘‘ bleeding Kansas,” so 
much abused and so long delayed, with 107,206—20,000 or more below 
Washington—while the ratio for that census was raised to 127,381; 
Nevada and Nebraska, under the same ratio, with but 42,491 and 
122,993, respectively, by the census taken long after their admis- 
sion; and Colorado with about 100,000 after the ratio had risen to 
131,425. 

The first four were admitted by Democratic and the last four by 
Republican administrations. So that the practice has the sanction 
equally of both those parties. But again, sir, both these great par- 
ties placed themselves squarely and unequivocally on the record 
against the application of the ratio principle in 





THE OREGON CASE, 


to which I have just referred. Oregon, as I have stated, had, when 
admitted, about 50,000 people, while the ratio of representation was 
93,423. Senator Douglas, in charge of the bill for her admission, stated 
his belief that her population was about 55,000 or 60,000, while Sena- 
tor Seward and some others thought it was about 80,000. Very few 
claimed that she had 93,423. And yet, on the passage of the bill 
through the Senate, the vote stood as follows: 


YEAS—ALLEN, BAYARD, BENJAMIN, BIGLER, BRIGHT, BRODERICK, BROWN, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, CLINGMAN, Collamer, Dizon, Doolittle, DoUGLAS, Foot, Foster,GREEN, 
Gwin, Harlan, HousTON, JOHNSON OF ARKANSAS, JOHNSON OF TENNESSEE, JONES, 
King, PoLtK, PuGu, SEBASTIAN, Seward, SHIELDS, Simmons, SLIDELL, STEWART, 
ToomBs, WRIGHT, YULEE—35; 11 Republicans, 24 DEMOCRATS. 

Nays—Bell, Ciay, Crittenden, Davis, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Hale, 
Hamlin, Hammond, HENDERSON, HUNTER, IVERSON, KENNEDY, Mason, Trumbull, 
Wade—17 ; 6 Republicans, 8 DeEMOcRATS, 3 pro-slavery Whigs. 
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And when the bill came into this House, the question was presented 
still more sharply—indeed, in the most direct form possible—pure 
and simple. Whiile the bill was under consideration, Mr. HILL, of 
Georgia, a member of the national American party, moved to strike 
out so much as provided for her immediate admission with one 
Representative, and providing: 


That whenever it is ascertained by a census, duly and legally taken, that the 
population of the Territory of Oregon equals or exceeds the ratio of representation 
required for a member of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
Oregon shall be received into the Union on an equal footing with the other States 
in all respects whatever. 


This amendment was rejected by the following overwhelming 
vote: 


Yras—Abbott, Blair, Boyce, Bryan, Chaffee, HORACE F. CLARK, Clawson, Dick, 
Farnsworth, Gilmer, Hill, Kerrt, Kellogg, John C. Kunkell, MCQUEEN, Matteson, 
Maynard, MILEs, MILLson, Mott, Olin, Sicand, Royce, SCALES, HENRY M. Suaw, 
SHORTER, STALLWORTH, Trippe, UNDERWOOD, VANcE, Walbridge, Zollicoffer— 
32; 183 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 8 Americans and Whigs. 

NaYs—ADRIAN, AHL, Andrews, ARNOLD, ATKINS, AVERY, BARKSDALE, BARR, 
Billinghurst, Bingham, BoNHAM, BOWIE, BRANCH, Brayton, Bufgington, Burtin- 
game, BURNETT, BurNs, Burroughs, CARUTHERS, Case, CASKIE, CAVANAUGH, CHAP- 
MAN, Ezra Clark, Joun B. CLarK, CLay. Cops, Clark B. Cochrane, Joun Cocu- 
KANE, COCKERILL, Colfax, Comins, CORNING, COX, JAMES CRAIG, BURTON CRAIG, 
CRAWFORD, CurRY, Curtis, Davipsox, Davis of Maryland, Davis OF INDIANA, 
DAVIS OF MASSACHUSETTS, Davis of Jowa, Dean, DEWART, DimMICcK, Dodd, Dow- 
DELL, Durfee, Edie, EpMUNDSON, ELLIOTT, ENGLISH, Fenton, FLORENCE, FOLEY, 
Foster, GARTRELL, GILLIs, Gillman, Gooch, GOODE, Granger, GREENWOOD, GREGG, 
Grow, LAWRENCE W. HALt, Robert B. Hail, Harlan, Harris, HatcuH, HAWKINS, 
Hopecks, Hopkins, Horton, HoustoN, HUGHES, HUYLER, J ACKSON, JENKINS, JEW- 
ETT, GEORGE W. JONES, OWEN JONES, Keim, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Jacop M. 
KUNKEL, LAMAR, LANDY, LAWRENCE, Leach, Lemy, Leiter, LETCHER, Lovejoy, 
Maciay, McKippex, McRak, Humphrey Marsball, SamurL S. MARSHALL, Ma- 
SON, MILLER, MONTGOMERY, MOORE, Morgan, Morrow, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac 
N. Morris, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, NiBLACK, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, PENDLE- 
TON, Pettit, Pzyvon, JOHN S. PHELPS, WILLIAM W. PHELPs, PHILLIPs, J’vfter, 
Pottle, POWELL, Purviance, REAGAN, REILLY, Robbins, Roberts, RUFFIN, RUSSELL, 
SANDIDGE, SAVAGE, Scort, SEARING, SEWARD, AARON SHAW, Judson W. Sherman, 
SINGLETON, ROBERT SmivH, SAMUEL A.SMiTH, Spinner, Stanton, STEPHENS, STR- 
HENSON, JAMES A. STEWART, William Stewart, TaLbor, Tappan, GEORGE TaYLor, 
MILES TayYLon, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, VALLANDIGHAM, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Warp, Cadwallader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
WATKINS, WHITE, WHITELEY, Wilson, WINSLOW, Wood, WORTENDYKE, AUGUST 
R. WriGHT, JOHN B. WRiGHT—173 ; 106 DEMOCRATS, 61 Republicans, 6 Americans 
and Whigs. 


Again, sir, before that, when 
FLORIDA 


was an applicant, and as I have stated, the ratio was 70,680, the 
same question arose. The treaty with Spain ceding the Floridas to 
the United States provided that the inhabitants should “be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution.” 

The memorial of that State, after quoting that article, which is 
very similar though not so strong as the third article of the treaty 
with France ceding the Louisiana Territory, of which Washington 
is a part, makes this powerful appeal: 


It is believed by many that an accurate enumeration would exhibit a popula- 
tion in Florida, estimated according to the basis of representation in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, fully equal te, if not greater than, the 
present ratio. But the people of Florida respectfully insist that their right to be 
admitted into the Federal Union as a State is not dependent upon the fact of their 
having a population equal to such ratio. Their right to admission, it is conceived, 
is guaranteed by the express nee in the sixth article of the treaty above quoted, 
and if any rule as to the number of population is to govern, it should be thatin 
existence at the time of the cession, which was thirty-five thousand. They submit, 
however, that any ratio of representation dependent on legislative action based 
soley on convenience and expediency, shifting and vacillating as the opimon of a 


majority of Congress may iake it, now greater than at a previous apportionment, | 


but which a future Congress may prescribe to be less, cannot be one of the con- 
stitutional principles referred to in the treaty, consistency with which, by its 
terms, is required. Li is, in truth, but a mereregulation, not founded on principle. 
No specific number of population is required by any recognized principle as neces- 
sary in the establishment of a free government. 

* * * * 


* * 


It is in no wise inconsistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution 
that the population of a State should be less than the ratio of Congressional —_ 
sentation. The very case is provided for by the Constitution. With such deti- 
cient population, she would be entitled to one Representative. If any event should 
cause a decrease of the population of one of the States, even to a number below 
the minimum ratio of representation prescribed by the Constitution, she would 
still remain a member of the confederacy and be entitled to such Representative. 
It is respectfully urged that a rule or 2 gd which would not justify the expul- 
sion ofa State with a deficient popu 
the Constitution, should not exclude or prohibit admission. . 

. 7 . * o * * 


But wherefore should we be constrained to remain longer under institutions so 
hostile to the cardinal maxims of free government, so obviously at war with the 
vital principles of the Federal Constitution, as those of a Territory? Can the 
denial to us of an equal portion of the blessings of free government benefit any of 
our fellow-citizens of the States? Can it be essential to their well-being and pros 
= y that we should be compelled to remain still longer in a state of galling and 
vuniliating disfranchisement! Will our admission as a State inflict any injury 
upon them? The people of Florida call, then, upon their fellow-citizens of the 
States not to force apon them any longer the odious principle of “taxation with- 
out representation ;"’ not to contradict in practice * * * therepublican axioms 
that man is capable of self-government, and that all free governments are founded 
upon and derive their just pewers from the consent and will of the people. 


* 


THE ACT OF MAY 4, 1858, FOR THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS, 


may at first blush appear to be in conflict with this statement 
That bill provided that Kansas, in case of her renunciation of her 
asserted right and intention to tax the property of the United States 
within her borders, should be then admitted with less than the ratio 
number; but if she refused she should, as a penalty for that re- 
fusal, remain out until she acquired that population. And even that 
act was superseded by another admitting her before she had the 
ratio number. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the significant provision of the 
Constitutiou—beautiful in its simplicity—imposing no such harsh 
and unjust condition precedent ; in the hearing of the noble appeals 
of the great statesmen of the nation, whose eloquence lights up the 
way before us; in view of that long line of precedents, and of the 
record of this vote which I have read, can either of these great 
parties now consent to sink itself to the depth of self-stultification 
necessary to the espousal of this absurd, unjust, and repudiated rule 
for the admission of new States? 


MOIETY REPRESENTATION. 


Are you going to establish a rule that refuses all representation 
to the new States of the Union, but not in the Union, because you 
will not let them in for thé reason that their population is not equal 
to the representative ratio, while you not only accord it to those that 
are in with less than that ratio, but also give to those already repre- 
sented additional representation for a fraction of that ratio? Why, 
sir, sixteen States in the Union get under the apportionment recentiy 
made each a Representative on this floor for a mere fraction of the 
ratio number, while those of the Union, but not in it, get no repre- 
sentation ; on the principle, I presume, that ‘‘To him that hath shall 
be given; but from him that hath not shall be taken even that 
which he hath.” Those States and the numbers on which they get 
the representation are as follows: 
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THE TRUE RULE—SIXTY THOUSAND FREE INHABITANTS. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as we have seen, the Constitution does not 
state what number and kind of inhabitants are necessary to entitle 
one of its Territorial dependencies to admission as a State. But, sir, 
the contemporaneous public acts and legislation of the States and 
Congress is quite significant of the views entertained by the fathers 
on the subject, casting a shade of meaning upon the Constitution 
itself. 

Near the close of the Revolution, as will be remembered, Congress 
became greatly embarrassed in its conduct of that terrible struggle, 
owing to sales by some of the States of portions of their western ter- 
ritory, which afterward led to a recommendation by Congress to such 
States as held such territory to cede it to the United States with an 
assurance that the same should ‘be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States and be settled and formed into distinct 
republican States, which shall become members of the Federal 
Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” 

Pursuant to this recommendation of Congress, contained in its res- 
olutions of September 6 and October 10, 1780, New York, Virginia, 


_and other States ceded their claims to the Northwest Territory, and 
| while the convention which framed the Constitution was in session 


j 


the famous ordinance of 1787—the grand bill of rights for that Terri- 
tory—was passed by the unanimous vote of the Congress of the Con- 
federation. That ordinance contained, among other provisions, the 
following: 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws and constitutions aré 


| erected ; to fix and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, 


ation, on the ground of inconsistency with | 


| articles shall be considered as articles of compact 


Mr. Speaker, this appeal was heeded, and Florida was admitted | 


into the Union. Now, sir, no act of Congress for the admission of a 
State ever contained a clause making such admission dependent 
upon her having the ratio number of people, or any stated number 
of people. True, sir, 


| 


and governments which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said Territory ; 
provide, also, for the establishment of States and permanent government therein, an¢ 
for their admission to a share in the Federal councils onan equal footing with the origr- 
nal States, AT AS EARLY PERIODS AS MAY BE CONSISTENT WITH THE GENERAL IN- 
TEREST : 
It is hereby ordained and declared. by the authority aforesaid, That the following 
between the original States and the 
people and States in the said Territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by com- 


mon consent, to wit: 
* * . * + * e 


Arr. 5. There shall be formed in the said Territory not less than three nor 
more than five States; * * * and whenever any of the said States shall have 
60,000 free inhabitants therein, such State shall be admitted by its delegates into the 
Congress of the United States on an equal footing with the original States, in all re- 
spects whatever; and shall be at liberty to form a pe constitution and State 
government; * * * and so far as it can be consistent with the general interest of 
the confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at an earlier period, and when there 
may be a less number of free inhabitants in the State than 60,000. 


Soon afterward the Carolinas followed with cessions of their claims 
to the territory south of the Ohio, and Congress, by the act of May 


26, 1790, extended to the inhabitants thereof ‘‘all the privileges, 
benefits, and advantages set forth in the ordinance” of 1787, save 
those contained in the sixth article of compact, prohibiting slavery. 











And when Georgia next ceded the Mississippi territory the cession 
was made upon the express condition— 


That the territory thus ceded shall form a State, and be admitted as such into 
the Union, as soon as it shall contain 60,000 free inhabitants, or at any earlier 
period if Congress shall think it expedient. 


This, then, was 
THE RULE ESTABLISHED BY THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC, 


for all territory which, at the close of the Revolution, fell to the 
<jates, and was ceded by them to the General Government, then ex- 
tending southward to the thirty-first parallel and westward to the 
Mississippi—all that belonged to the United States prior to the Lon- 
isinna purchase, And even after that purchase the same rule was 
embodied in the organic act of the Orleans territory. It was an ab- 
solute, uniform, and unchangeable rule, at entire and irreconcilable 
yariance With the ratio principle, based upon a different number 
and classification of persons—a number that has never been and 
never Will be the basis of Congressional representation—subject to 
none of its fluctuations, and a. number that ineludes only “ free in- 
habitants.” 
WASHINGTON WITHIN THE RULE. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the first section of the organic act of the 

original Oregon Territory, passed August 14, 1848, reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That frow and after the passage of this act all that pert of the 
territory of the United States which lies west of the summit of the Rocky Mount- 
ins, north of the forty-second degree of north latitude, known as the Territory of 
Oregon, shall be organized into and constitute a temporary government by the name 
ot the Territory of Oregon: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to inhibit the Government of the United States from dividing said Ter- 
ritory into two or more Territories, in such manner and at such times as Congress 
shall deem convenient and proper, or from attaching any portion of said Territory 
to any other State or Territory of the United States. 


And then, passing on to section 14 of that act, we read as follows: 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be 
entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, privileges and advantages granted 
and secured to the people of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, by the articles of compact contained in the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of said Territory, on the 13th day of July, 1787. 


THE TENNESSER CASE. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this language is even more clear and explicit 
than that employed in the act of May 26, 1790, relative to the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio. The construction given to the language of 
that act by those who passed it—those, too, by whom the ordinance 
itself was enacted, and who framed the Constitution—should be en- 
titled to great weight, if there were any doubt as to its meaning and 
purport. On receipt of the memorial of the Legislature of Tennessee 
a special message was transmitted to Congress by the first President 
of the United States, which reads : 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 


By an act of Congress passed on the 26th of May, 1790, it was declared that the 
inhabitants of the territory of the United States south of the river Ohio should 
enjoy all the privileges, benefits, and advantages set forth in the ordinance of Con- 
gress for the government of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio. . 7 a f 

Among the privileges, benefits, and advantages thus secured to the inhabitants 
of the territory south of the river Ohio, appear to be the right of forming aoe 
manent constitution and State rae and of admission as a State by its dele- 
gates into the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever, when it should have therein sixty thousand free 
uhabitants : M a ‘ ‘ . 2 
G. WASHINGTON. 
UniTED StTaTEs, April 8, 1796. 


In the House this venerable message was referred to a select com- 
mittee of five, who, by Mr. Dearborn, its chairman, reported April 
12, 1796, the following resolution : 


Resolved, That by the authenticated documents accompanying the message from 
the President of the United States to this House on the 8th day of the present 
month, and by the ordinance of Congress bearing date the 13th of July, 1787, and 
by the law of the United States, passed on the 26th of May, 1790, it appears that 
the citizens of that part of the United States which has been called the territory 
of the United States south of the river Ohio, and which is now formed into a State 
der a republican form of government, by the name of Tennessee, are entitled 
toall the rights and privileges to which the citizens of other States in the Union 
ave entitled under the Constitution of the United States, and that the State of 
lenuessee is hereby declared to be oue of the sixteen United States of America. 


_ In the debate that followed, participated in as it was by the lead- 
ing statesmen of that day, there was but one opinion expressed as to 
Pri ae 7 et aaa 

the point on which I am now insisting. Let me make some quota- 


lions from the record of that discussion : 


\ir. W. Lyman said the subject presented itself in two points of view—as it re- 
lated to the Territory being admitted as a State into the Union, or as giving them 
right to send members to Congress. In his opinion, according to the ordinance 
Congress, they had a clear right to be admitted as a State into the Union, for 
(was there said that when they had 60,000 inhabitants they should be entitled. 
_" This fact, he said, came fully ascertained, and being so, there could be 
uo doubt the right was clear. It was a right, indeed, which they could not deny, 
und as a matter of expediency it was not worth while to oppose it. 

Mr. Macon said the chief differences in the opinions of gentlemen arose upon a 
“whject which was not before the committee, namely, the number of Representa- 
Uves to which this new State was entitled in that House. The question before the 
“ohimittee was on admitting the Territory to be a State of the Union. There ap- 
peared to him only two things as necessary to be inquired into: First, was the new 
-overnment republican? It appeared to him to be so. And, secondly, were there 
“000 inhabitants in the Territory! It appeared to him there were; and, if so, thei 
tcnission as a State should not be considered asa gift, but asaright. * * * To 


lmit this 7 


8 Territory as a member of the Union appeared to him as a matter of course. 
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Mr. Baldwin said * * * he thought, as to the pee in this case, there 
could be no doubt whenever the event happened, of their having 60,000 inhabitants, as 
pointed out by law, their right to be a State took place. It was to depend entirely on 
that contingency ; when that was proved to have taken place they could not be debarred. 
There having been no mode previously pointed out for ascertaining this fact, only 
makes it more difficult for the Territory and for Congress to be satisfied of the 
fact of their actually having so many inhabitants, but does not affect their right. * * 
They must be admitted to be a State as a matter of right. 

Mr. Madison said: Jf there were the stipulated number of inhabitants, that Terri- 
tory could not be denied its claim of becoming a State of the Union without a violation 
of right; but if the inhabitants requested it and Congress pleased to admit them 
before they had their full complement, the error could not be of so serious a nature. 

Mr. Gallatin was of opimon that the people of the Southwestern Territory became 
ipso facto a State the moment they amounted to 60,000 free inhabitants, and that it be- 
came the duty of Congress, as part of the original compact, to recoqnize them as such 
and to admit them into the Union whenever they had satisfactory proof of the fact. 

* ” 7 * * 7 * 





The only question which in his opinion deserved consideration was whether the proof 
given to them that there were 60,000 inhabitants was satisfactory. 

Mr. Coit said that as he had not heard it suggested from any quarter that it 
would be expedient to divide the Territory into two States, he did not think it im- 
portant to inquire into the powers of Congress in that respect. It is declared by 
the ordinance for the government of the Territory that when there should be 
60,000 free inhabitants in any one of the States there, they should be admitted 
into the Union. If, then, it is not in contemplation to divide the Territory into 
two States, he considered that the right to be admitted was complete as soon as 
there was the requisite number within the whole Territory. 

Mr. Sitgreaves said: Two constructions of this compact had been contended 
for ; one, that as soon as 60,000 free inhabitants should be collected within the Ter- 
ritory, they should be entitled to a place in the Union as an independent State ; 
the other, that Congress should first lay off the Territory into one or more States, 
according to a just discretion, defining the same by bounds and limits; and that 
the admission of such States, thus detined, should take place as their population 
respectively amounted to the number of free inhabitants mentioned ; that is, that 
the 60,000 inhabitants could not claim admission into the Union unless their namber 
was comprised within a State whose territorial limits had been previously ascer- 
tained by an act of the United States. 


The matter coming up simultaneously in the Senate, the main ques- 
tion in contention was whether the formation of the Territory ‘‘ into 
one or more States,” as contemplated by the North Carolina cession, 
by a separate act, wasa prerequisite. At first the Senate, by a slight 
majority, adopted the report of its committee declaring the affirma- 
tive view, in this language: 

By the act for the government of the territory of the United States south of the 
river Qhio, the whole of the said territory, for the purpose of homperee y govern- 
ment, is made one district, and it is declared that the inhabitants thereof shall en- 
Joy all the privileges set forth in the ordinance for the government of the territory 
of the United States northwest of the Ohio. As in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio it is necessary that the same shall by Congress be laid out into States accord- 
ing to the conditions of the act of cession, or to the provisions expressed in the 
ordinance of Congress,and that such States shall each contain 60,000 inhabitants 
before they are entitled to be admitted into the Union, so in the territory south 
of the Ohio Congress are obliged by the act of cession of North Carolina to lay out 
the territory thereby ceded into one or more States, the inhabitants of which, so 


soon as they shall amount to 60,000 free persons, will be entitled to be admitted into 
the Union. 


Afterward the Senate receded from this position, and passed the 
bill for admission of the State, without further preliminaries, with- 
outevenadivision. But that question is not involved in the present 
case, 

The original Oregon Territory, to which these ‘ privileges, bene- 
fits, and advantages” were extended by the act of 1848, has since been 
subdivided into the ‘‘two or more Territories” contemplated by 
the first section of that act. The one which retained the original 
name— 

OREGON— 


presented itself for admission over twenty-three years ago. In the 
debate which then occurred in this House this same question was 
discussed, and resolved, as we have seen, inherfavor. The venerable 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. STEPHENS,] who was then a member 
of this House, presented the argument so much more clearly, forcibly, 
and eloquently than I can expect to do that I shall quote at some 
length from his unanswerable speeches. Said he: 


T have this to say to the House, and especially to those who have any doubt about 
the population of gon, that, for myself, I hold that there can be no question 
but that there is sufficient population there to require us, under existing laws and 
compacts, to admit that Territory as a State into the Union. There must be at 
least 60,000 people there. 


He then quoted section 14 of the Oregon organic act of August 14, 
1848, and the latter part of the fifth article of compact of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and continued: 


If there were any question as to whether there were 90,000 people there ; if there 
were any question as to whether Oregon comes up tothe ratio of representation ; 
yet, sir, I hold that there is a solemn guarantee and a compact made with those 
people which we ought not to disregard. That there are more than 60,000 people 
there, it seems to me no gentleman upon this floor can doubt. * * * By their 
admission we get rid of the Territorial expenses. They possess all the elements 
= a a government, which they should have under the guarantee I have re- 
erred to. 


And again, in closing the debate : 


Apart from considerations of public duty and } astice to the people claiming this 
admission there is another consideration which enlists my entire energies for the 
bill. That, sir, is the opportunity it affords me as a Southern man, and one acting 
with the Democratic party, to show the groundlessness of the charge made las 
year, that we were in favor of putting one rule to a State applying with a slave 
State Constitution and another and more vizorous rule to a free State application— 
that we required a larger population for the admission of a State not tolerating 
African slavery than one permitting and allowing it. * * * The position of Kan- 
sas and that of Oregon are totally dissimilar ; and whatever consideration of duty, 
looking to the peace and quiet of that country, as well as the general welfare, 
may have induced me and others to put the population restriction upon any future 
application of Kansas, like considerations of oe of a higher character, acting as 
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| 
we now are, under existing obligations which we cannot ignore, forbid that the same 


representative ratio rule should be extended to Oregon. As I stated in my opening 


remarks, under existing compacts, wnder existing laws, agirming and extending what | 


all regarded as a most solemn compact, the ordinance of 1878, ut is in my judgment a 
high obligation to admit Oregon as scon as she has sixty thousand inhabitants. 
* * * . . . 


* 


The clause in the Kansas compromise bill, refusing to hear any further applica- 


her then application, with the moditication of her land proposition which we sub- 


and I appeal, not only to this side of the House but to every side, and ask how 
they can get round that obligation in the Territorial bill of Oregon of 1848, which 
declares solemnly that all the guarantees, privileges, and rights secured to the 
people of the Northwest Territory should be extended to the people of Oregon ? 

o 7 . * * 


Nosuch guarantee as this was ever given to the people of the Territory of Kansas. 
If there had been, that representative-ratio feature could not have been put in the 
conference bill without a violation of plighted faith. * * * The question before 
us at this time is simply whether we wil discharge an existing obligation. 

* * - * . 7 


The Territory was defined and the compact entered into with the people, with 
the inhabitants; and that compact was, that as soon ax they had sixty thousand 
free inhabitants they were to be entitled to admission as a State; and further, so 
far as itcan be consistent with the general interest, sach admission shall be al- 
lowed with a less number than sixty thousand inhabitants. 
this ; nor are we without some lights as to a proper construction of these words. 
It is the same identical guarantee that was extended to Tennessee in 1790; and 
how was this language interpreted by those who made the compact! How wasit 
construed by the great lights of the old Republican party? This identical ques- 
tion came up on the admission of Tennessee. * * * Thedebateon that question 
was referred to yesterday. Where is no dodging the question, no evading it. The 
question here, so far as population is concerned, is the same as tha® on the admis- 
sion of Tennessee. The only fact in issue now before us is the fact that was in 
issue then. It is not whether the proposed State has ninety thousand or one hun- 
dred thousand, but simply whether it has sixty thousand inhabitants. * * * Itis 
no question of ninety-three thousand here. It is no question of what is the ratio in 
other Territories. Itisnoquestion of Kansas discrimination. Itis the simple, naked 
question of fulsilling obligations. That is the whole of it. 


authority, ts bound to vote for her admission. 


Mr. Clark, of Missouri, in the course of that debate, also said: 
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the articles of said ordinance, whenever such State have 60,000 free inhabitants 
therein. 
* * * * * * 
And your memorialists further represent that Michigan Territory * * + is 
a part of the territory to be divided into States, according to the provisions of the 
fitth article of compact of the said ordinance of 1787, and that Michigan Territo 


p ; her | so bounded, (and which, before its organization as a State can be consummated ) 
tion for admission from her in case of her declining to come into the Union under | ’ 


will, as your memorialists believe, contain 60,000 free inhabitants, is entitled 


| according to the said ordinance * * * to be constituted a State. 
mitted, until she had a population equal to the representative ratio, may or may | 
not have been right, according to the opinions ef gentlemen. The policy ef adopt- | 
ing such a general principle in all cases where it can be done may or may not be 
right, as gentlemen may vary in their opinions ; but that question cannot arise in | 
the case of Oregon. We are foreclosed on that point in the Territorial organic act, | 


Anticipating that Michigan would soon have 60,000 people, as a 
concession to them, and not to erect another barrier in the way of their 
ingress into the Union, the ratio number was first proposed by Sen- 
ator Tipton, then having charge of her application and that of 
Arkansas, who, in presenting the matter May 9, 1834, said: 

I will not disguise the fact that I feel more than an ordinary solicitude for the 


| passage of the bills permitting the people of Michigan and Arkansas to form con. 


There is no escape from | 


stitutions and for their admission into the Union of the States. * * * t 
can be said in favor of one of these Territories may as truly be said of the other 
and my amendment, if adopted, places the admission of both on equal grounds. 
depending on the contingency of each Territory having 47,700 inhabitants, the 
same population that entitles a like number to a Representative in Congress from 
the other States. * * * The ordinance of July, 1787, for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River, may be called the foundation of good gov- 
ernment in that country. This ordinance provides the means of education, regu. 
lates the descent of property, and holds out inducements to young men to emigrate 
to the West. Article 5 provides that the Northwest Territory shall be divided 
into not less than three nor more than five States, as Congress may deem proper 
* * * And whenever any of the said States shall have 60,000 inhabitants it Shall be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever. The same ordinance also goes on to say that so far as it may be con- 
sistent with the general interest of this confederacy, States may be admitted at an 
earlier period and with a less number than 60,000. 
* * * * * * * 

It is not matter of surprise that the people of the Territories should be anxious 
to form State governments. This is always the ease. The Federal officers in the 
Territories depend upon the President and Congress for office and for emolument, 
and not on the real sovereign, the people; and in my opinion the people act wisely 


| in submitting to the burden of State government for the dearest rights of free- 


I have no doubt that she | 
has sixty thousand; and every man upon this floor so believing, according to this | 


I take the ground that Oregon is entitled to admission into the Union with her | 


present population, if it be sufficient, in theopinion of the House, to enable her to 
organize a practical community for State purposes. I claim that Oregon has a right 
to come in under the ordinance of 1787, and that it is the duty of Congress to admit 
her on the same principle and according to the same rule established in that ordinance 
Sor the Northwest Territory. Sir, if gentlemen will read the organic act of Oregon 


men, that of choosing their rulers. 


Bafiled for the time by the refusal of Congress to adopt this prop- 
osition, Michigan, withont the national authority, proceeded to in- 
stitute a State government. Discussing the validity of her action 
in so doing the supreme court of the State subsequent to her admis- 
sion, in an opinion delivered by Ransom, J., in Scott vs. Young Men’s 
Society’s Lessee, and reported in 1 Douglas, declares at page 135: 

The people of the original States, at the termination of the revolutionary con- 


| test, found themselves overwhelmed with a debt which they were unable to dis- 


they will find that it is provided in that act that she shall be entitled to all the | 


privileges and subject to all the limitations contained in the ordinance of 1787. That 


ordinance provided that when there should be 60,000 inhabitants in those Territo- | 
If, then, you take the ordinance | 


ries they should have a right to be admitted as States. 
of 1787 and the organic act of Oregon you cannot escape the conclusion that you must 
admit Oregon when she has a population of 60,000. 


Mr. Hughes was brought in from his sick-room, and also made a | 


speech in favor of the bill, in which he used this language: 

The Territory of Oregon was organized by act of Congress in 1848; * * * 
the provisions of the famous ordinance of 1787 were put in force in the Territory 
of Oregon by act of Congress. * * * Here is an enabling act for Oregon, 
pledging to her people admission into the Union with 60,000 free inhabitants or 
even with a less number if ‘‘ consistent with the general interest of the confed- 
eracy.” * * * Gothen, freedom shrieker! Vote against Oregon. But remem- 
ber you vote against the compact of the ordinance of 1787 expressly extended to that 
Territory by act of Congress. You vote against ‘‘ popular sovereignty,” and deny 
to:the people of Oregon the right to ‘‘ regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way.’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Washington, comprising another of these sub- 
divisions of the original Oregon Territory, now stands where her 
elder sister then stood. She is the second applicant for admission, 
and is to the State of Oregon what Indiana—the second formed from 
the Northwest Territory—was to Ohio. When 


INDIANA, 


with 63,879 inhabitants, was knocking at the door of the Union, the 
committee to whom her memorial was referred reported to this House, 
January 5, 1816— 

That said Territory is a portion of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
which, by the ordinance forthe government thereof, was ordained to constitute 
not less than three nor more than five States ; that the ordinance aforesaid, when- 


charge. * * * For the purpose of providing the means to pay this debt exten- 
sive tracts of land were ceded to the Confederation by Virginia and other States. 


| These lands were an unreclaimed wilderness peopled only ¥ savages, and conse- 
u 


quently unproductive and valueless to the Treasury. To induce their settlement 
and sale was therefore an object of the first importance to the States, and to effect 
this object the terms contained in the ordinance of 1787 were proposed. The Con- 
federation in that act in effect said to those who should emigrate to either division 
of the Northwest Territory: ‘‘If you will buy, reclaim, and settle our waste lands, 
and thus replenish our empty treasury, and at the same time protect our widely 
extended northwestern frontier from the incursions of the Indians, we will pro- 
vide for your government until your number shall reach 60,000, and then you shall 


| be at liberty to form a State government for yourselves, and shall be admitted 


into our union of States on an equal footing in all respects with ourselves.” To 
this compact the people who settled in the now State of Michigan became a party 
and entitled to insist on the fulfillment of its terms by the General Government. 


Now, turning back to page 134, the court in the same opinion 
further declares: 


To gain admission in fact into Congress the State must obtain the assent of 
that body, not because she does not possess a positive and unqualified right, under the 
ordinance, to such admission on an equal footing with the original States, with her 
boundaries as defined and agreed to in that instrument, but for the sole reason that 
the older States represented in Congress, who are the other party to the compact, have 
the physical power to refuse a compliance with the terms of an agreement which they 
have deliberately made, and there is no third party to which the State—the weaker 
party—can resort to coerce a fuljiilment of the agreement. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the portions of this opinion just read, what- 


| ever may be said of other portions, cannot be gainsaid, and lead to 


ever the Territory of Indiana shall possess 60,000 free inhabitants, guarantees to | 
those inhabitants the benefit of being admitted into the Union upon anequal footing | 


with the original States. * * * Your committee, believing the said Territory 
to possess a population of 60,000 free inhabitants at least, deem it unnecessary to 
offer any further reasons in support of the expediency of granting the principal 
prayer of the memorialists ; and therefore beg leave to repcrt a bill to enable the 
people of the Territory of Indiana to form a constitution and State government 
on conditions not less advantageous and similar to those heretofore granted to 
other Territories of the United States. 


And, sir, when 
MICHIGAN, 


another of the subdivisions of that territory, coming along later, 
presented her claim to admission, she rested her case upon the same 
plea. The memorial of her Legislature, passed January 8, 1833, con- 
tained the following language: 


And your memorialists further represent that, under and by virtue of the ordi- 
nance of Congress passed the 13th day of July, A. D. 1787, for the government of 
the territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio, it was, among 
other things. ordained that there shall be formed not less than three nor more 
than five States ; and providing, if Congress find it expedient, that one or two of 
said five States should be formed in that part of said territory which lies north of 
an east and west line of the extreme southerly bend of Lake Michigan, and that 
any of the said States shall be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever, with liberty to form a permanent 
constitution and State government in conformity with the principles contained in 


the inevitable conclusion that Congress cannot, without a gross vio- 
lation of public duty, longer delay the passage of the present bill. 
May I not hope that Congress will show the same scrupulous regard 
for our rights as was shown in 


THE CASE OF THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 
I have already quoted the article in the Georgia cession, requiring 


| the admission of Mississippi as soon as she might have 60,000 free in- 
| habitants. Congress became desirous of dividing the Territory mto 


| two States, and, in order to accomplish their object without the least 


infringement of the right of admission so secured, adopted the plan 


‘suggested in the report made to the Fourteenth Congress by Mr. 
| Lattimore, from the select committee having the matter in charge, 
| from which I quote: 


| it is stipulated that this Territory shall be admitted into the Union as a State when 


The Mississippi Territory contains, according to a census lately taken under an 
act of theLegislature and furnished bythe secretaryof the said Territory, 75,512s0uls 
of whom 45,085 are free white persons, 356 free people of color, and 30,061 slaves, 
By the articles of agreement between the United States and the State of Georgia 


it shall contain 60,000 free inhabitants, or at an earlier period if Congress, shalt 
deem it expedient. Hence, it appears that its admission at this time depends 1 


| upon the claim derived from the above-mentioned agreement with Georgia, but 


upon a liberal policy on the part of the United States. It would seem to be ouper: 
fluous in your committee to recommend that considerations of a deficiency of aoe 
bers be waived in this case, seeing that the House of Representatives have ie, 
three bills at different periods for the admission of this Territory when its ry acval 
tion was much smaller than it is at this time. * * * Your committee are of op! 


| ion that the Mississippi Territory should be divided by a north and south line for 


| 


. 7 
the purpose of erecting the same into two separate and independent States. 
But, in recommending a division of this Territory, your committee beg leave to 
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uggest such a plan of division as will not probably retard the admission of either 
oars beyond the period at which its inhabitants would be entitled to a State gov- 
Poment jn virtue of the agreement between the United States and the State of 


oo“ WHY THE COMPACT WAS MADE WITH US. 

Mr. Speaker, until within the last forty years but little was known 
of our territorial acquisitions in the Pacific Northwest. Lewis and 
Clarke in their celebrated tour across the continent, following the 
deep cavernous course of its great river, saw little but rocks and 
sand and sage. When Dr. Mareus Whitman, one of the early Amer- 
ican missionaries to the Indians, whose name should ever be cher- 
ished as a great benefactor of his nation, arrived at this capital, 
after his hazardous midwinter trip from that far-off region in the 
spring of 1842, negotiations were in progress to exchange it all for 
a cod-fishery, Which he succeeded in defeating. Obtaining through 
him more accurate information as to its character and value, and 
the progress made by our national rival, Great Britain, in colonizing 
it with its own subjects, our Government began to make strenuous 
efforts to rescue it from their threatened grasp. But it was too late ; 
and when the boundary was agreed upon, we lost that valuable por- 
tion lying between the parallels of 49° and 54° 40’ north latitude, 
and began to have serious fears of losing the balance. Its speedy 
settlement and occupation by our own citizens became very impor- 
tant. Distance and danger intervened. Two thousand weary miles 
of “ waste-howling wilderness,” swarming with hostile savages, must 
be traversed by slow and tedious modes of travel before it could be 
reached. Hardship, danger, privation, and desolation, such as none 
save him who has undergone it can realize, awaited the intrepid emi- 
grant all along his tiresome journey and after he had reached the 
end. 

Who, sir, was ready for the sacrifice—ready to give up home, 
friends, all the comforts of life, and all the privileges of citizenship 
in the older States of the Union? And yet, sir, it was necessary, in 
order to save this rich heritage of the nation for the common benefit 
of its people, that some must go. Congress, to encourage their 
going, granted them lands, promised them protection, and made this 
legislative compact for the early restoration of their political rights, 
their carly admission into the Union. 

CONCLUDING APPEAL. 


Mr. Speaker, over thirty years ago, and in less than four years 
after the making of that compact, I became an inhabitant of that far 
away portion of our vast country, and I know by experience some- 
thing of the dangers and difficulties encountered, and the hardships 
and privations endured by those early settlers. In their behalf and 
as one of them I call upon you for the fulfillment of your promise, the 
redemption of your pledge, the discharge of your obligation, the per- 
formance of your compact. You cannot longer delay without the 
breach of all these. 

For three years they have had the requisite 60,000 people, the 
maximum number required by the compact you have solemnly made 
with them, more by the last census than any State has had at the 
census preceding its admission except Vermont and California, and 
uow have more than double the required 60,000; more, sir, than 
twenty-one States have had when you admitted them into this 
Union. For three years, in gross and inexcusable violation of that 
compact, in gross and inexcusable violation of the spirit and genius 
of free government, in gross and inexcusable violation of the funda- 
mental principlesof the Constitution, and of right and justice, you 
have kept them in provincial subjection to the rest of their fellow- 
citizens of the United States, and have denied them the just partici- 
pation in the government of their common country. Their execu- 
tive and judicial officers have not been of their own choosing, but 
have been appointed by your President, in whose election they have 
liad no voice, and who, with but two exceptions, never set foot upon 
their soil. Your Congress, in which they have had no vote, has made 
or supervised the making of, or at its pleasure annulled their laws. 

Mr. Speaker, is any gentleman on this floor willing to be de- 
prived of his vote in this body ; willing to have the Senators of his 
State sent home; willing to have his governor, judges, and other 
State officials deposed and their places supplied by strangers, who 
feel no interest in the welfare of his people, appointed by the Presi- 
(ent of the United States; willing to have the right of himself and 
constituents to participate in the election of that President taken 
away, and to have the acts of their State Legislature subject to abro- 
gation by Congress ? 

Sir, the people’s right of self-government constitutes the founda- 
tion stone of our grand politi ral fabric. It is the dearest right of 
'reemen ; ‘the right preservative of all rights.” Indeed, without it 
tone can be freemen. For this the sanguinary struggle of the Revo- 
lution was waged, our independence established, and our Constitu- 
hon formed, 

A free, republican government derives all *‘its just powers from 
the consent of the | pg ;” and itis our common boast that ‘this 
's a Government of the people, by the people, for the people.” The 
Territory of Washington is a part of the United States. Its inhabit- 
‘nts are citizens of the United States, endowed by their Creator 
With the same inalienable rights as other citizens of the United States. 
They have done nothing to forfeit those rights. And, sir, in their 
hatie and by their authority I now call upon you and upon this Con- 
bress for their recognition by the early consideration and passage of 
this bill for the formation and admission of the State of Washington. 











Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


And it shall come to pass in that day that the burdens shall be taken from off 
thy shoulders and the yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke shall be destroyed. 


SPEECH 
OF 
ALFRED M. SCALES. 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 23, 1882. 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav 
ing ander consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 


Mr. SCALES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I confess, sir, to a feeling of disappointment when 
this bill was reported, and I hazard nothing in saying the country 
will be disappointed. We had the right to expect better things of 
the committee. They had in charge the ways and means by which 
this Government was to be supported, and they owed it to the people 
in the discharge of their high trust to see that uo more money was 
extracted from them than was absolutely necessary to pay the expenses 
of the Government honestly and, economically administered, and to 

wrovide for the gradual and easy payment of the public debt. We 

had been led to believe by many utterances of the venerable and 
distinguished gentleman who is now chairman of that committee, 
Judge KELLEY, both before and since the assembling of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, that the time had come when justice to the South 
as well as to the whole people demanded, without prejudice to the 
Government, that the internal-revenue taxes should be greatly re- 
duced ifnot abolished. He said, to use hisown language, in aspeech 
to which I invite the attention of the House, delivered on November 
29, 1881, in New York: 


The time has come when we must determine whether our system of internal taxes 
shall be abolished or perpetuated. If these taxes are to be perpetuated, the pres- 
ent Congress or its immediate successor must revise our entirerevenue system. If 
the reduction of revenue, which is inevitable, be long delayed, our excessive in- 
come will require changes so sudden and momentous as to convulse our financial, 
industrial, and commercial systems. 

During the last fiscal year we paid more than $101,000,000 of debt. To do this 
required the abstraction from the current income of the people of $60,000,000 in 
excess of the ordinary expenditures of the Government and requirements of the 
sinking fund. This year, judging by the receipts for the first four months, we 
shall pay $150,000,000 of debt, and shall exact from the people more than $100,000,000 
in excess of current expenditures and the requirements of the sinking fund. 


Again he says: 


The diversified interests of the South are in their infancy. The capital they 
create each year is applied to their extension, but more than can be thus produced 
is required for their rapid development. ‘They need the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment, and in no way can this te bestowed more rae seme A than by the imme- 
diate repeal of our internal-revenue taxes. Most of the Southern States are heav- 
ily burdened with debt. Should the Government, in view of our overflowing Treas- 
ury, remit to these States all the ordinary sources of taxation, it would inspire their 
people with a new measure of confidence in the North and with faith in theirown 
ability to pay their outstanding obligations. The fact that they need what reve- 
nue may be justly derived from these sources, and that the nation does not need 
what it collects, is frequently referred to by Southern Representatives in justifica- 
tion of the prevalent belief that these unnecessary taxes, imposed for conquest, 
are retained in a spirit of vindictiveness. 

I have hastily invited your attention to the destructive effect of the match tax 
upon manufacturers whose capital was small. Butthe taxes on spirits and tobacco 
have been more harsh and aggravating in their effect on the holders of small tracts 
of land in many parts of the South. As many Pennsylvania farmers prior to 1861 
distilled each year a few barrels of pure whisky to sell after it should have attained 
a given age, so Southern owners of small orchards, or of a few fruit trees around 
the dwelling-house, were in the habit of distilling their fruit. It was to the sale 
of their peach or apple brandy that many of them looked for the cash with which 
to pay taxes and doctors’ bills, and to procure an occasional article for the comfort 
or adornment of their homes. Others, not fortunate enough to own an orchard, 
distilled part of their corn, and thus secured their small annual supply of money. 

The spirit tax effectually deprived these classes of their habitual dependence 
for ready money. The entire cropof many of these people was not suilicient to 
justify a compliance with the law; and many an honest man has been driven to 
the painful alternative of seeing his crop of fruit rot upon the ground, or of engag- 
ing with his neighbors in a treaty offensive and defensive against all persons 
engaged in the collection of the spirit tax. 

The case of the owner of a email piece of ground devoted to tobacco growing is 
scarcely less painful, and must invest the ‘‘moonshiner’’ with his sympathy. 
Under the provisions of the law he may not sell an ounce of his crop to his neigh- 
bor, nor to any citizen who is not a licensed dealer in leaf tobacco. There are 
many thousands of these people for whose small crop there would be a ready 
market in the neighborhood, whose entire production is too small to pay for its 
transportation to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits from traveling 
tener agents. These poor men must therefore barter their crop at the neigh- 

oring store at such prices as the single customer will offer, and for such goods as 
he is prepared to give in exchange. 

I may not extend these illustrations, but in conclusion would repeat that justice 
to the South requires the earliest possible repeal of the entire system of internal 
taxes; and I aver that the abolition of these taxes would do more to harmonize 
the country than any single act of legislation that statesmanship can suggest. I 
trust it may be done and done quickly. 


Up to this time we had been told by the Republican party that 
spirits and tobacco were luxuries and should pay the taxes; that 
the consumers paid them and the producers were not concerned, and 
some went so far as to say that these articles should forever pay the 
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taxes. Now, Judge KeELiry admits the hardships imposed upon these | by capital and labor, by rich and poor, and by white and black. Jt 


industries, especially in the South, already wasted and impoverished | 


by war. He enters into our troubles, gives us his sympathy, and in 
language strong and earnest demands that the burdens should be 
removed. He is made chairman of the Committee on Ways and 


Means. Time and again in this capacity he repeats in substance the | 


same sentiments. The way is opened; his position, his convictions, 
and his influence combined give assurance that the relief so long 
hoped for is at hand. I risk nothing, therefore, in saying that the 
country is disappointed in this bill; that we had a right to expect 
better things. This bill contains three sections. The first section 
proposes at this time to repeal the following taxes: 

Capital and deposits of banks and bankers other than national. ........ 
Capital and deposits of national banks - 

Bank checks . 

Matches 

Proprietary medicines 





Total 
Of this sum the banks will be relieved to the extent of $11,387,497 


and matches and patent medicines to $5,505,383. 
‘The second section proposes after May 1, 1883, to reduce the special 


3, 892, B& 


license taxes, amounting to about.................... $3,700,000 | 
The third section reduces tax on cigars and cigarettes 

CR oe Ore tine cane iacaniie aan Pee 2,666,000 
I OU, «ann ee scenes keh kee che chs cack ymanneeuehe 6,366,000 


The total reduction may be stated thus: 

saaece $16, 892. 880 
3, 700, 000 
2, 666, 000 


tanks, bankers, and stamp taxes................-.--.- 
Special license taxes. .... - 
Cigars and cigarettes. ... 


23, 258, 880 


That the taxes should be reduced largely none will deny. The 
extent of the reduction depends upon the receipts and necessary ex- 
penditures of the Government. That we may understand the bur- 
<lens to be relieved, by whom, upon what articles, and where paid, 


TA 


I call attention to the collections of Government since 1863, a period 
of nineteen years: 

¥rom spirits there have been collected from 1863 to 1882. -........--. 
From tobacco there have been collected from 1863 to 1882 
From fermented liquors there have been collected from 1863 to 1882. 
From banks and bankers there have been collected from 1863 to 1882 
From penalties there have been collected from 1863 to 1882... . ..--- 
From adhesive stamps there have been collected from 1863 to 1882.. 
From articles and occupations formerly taxed, now exempt 


DE TEL, sino ds op aneee oer enhnhiownenghes o> out 


#834, 990, 279 
548, 000, 254 
146, 976, 909 

61, 540, 472 
10, 859, 910 
193, 250, 082 

1, 146, 465, 593 





Total paid in nineteen years 2, 792, 081, 659 

An average each year of $158,004, 299. 

I had occasion some time since to call the attention of the House 
to the amount of taxes paid by some of the States more immediately 
interested in the articles taxed to the General Government in 1881, 
and 1 propose to repeat that, and compare those taxes with the 
amounts paid to the State governments in the same year. 


Indiana pays to United States Government 
Indiana pays to State government....-.-....-.------------ ieee esh eth aee 


2, 764, 851 


Illinois pays to United States Government ........--....------------- 25, 784, 682 
Renee 0S 80 DERGD COO aus 65 no 0 os cn ccednces sce ccvccacscoess's 2, 140, 000 
Kentucky pays to United States Government ..-.-.-..-.-...---------- 8, 719, 162 
Kentucky pays to State government. ...........--.-.-..-------------- 2, 322, 334 
Maryland pays to United States Government... -.........------------- 2, 483, 463 
Maryland pays to State government. ..... .......- 22... 22ce sees ecees * 998, 320 


1, 787, 275 
804, 831 

6, 470, 349 
2, 129, 512 
4, 873, 676 
820, 000 
17, 233, 268 
9, 253, 542 
2, 476, 440 
420, 000 
19, 295, 836 
4, 479, 099 
7, 669, 214 
6, 328, 896 
1, 146, 764 


Michigan pays to United States Government 
Michigan pays to State government 
Missouri pays to United States Government 
Missouri pays to State government 
New Jersey pays to Umted States Government 
New Jersey pays to State government 
New York pays to United States Government 
New York pays to State government 
North Carolina pays to United States Government 
North Carolina pays to State government 
Ohio pays to United States Government 
Ohio pays to State government. 
Pennsylvania pays to United States Government 
Pennsylvania pays to State government 
Tennessee pays to United States Government 
‘Tennessee pays to State government 
Virginia pays to United States Government 
Virginia pays to State government 
Wisconsin pays to United States Government 
Wisconsin pays to State government 


6, 063, 106 


2' 910, 095 
662, 058 


From this statement it will be seen that these States, all ef them, 
pay largely more, and many of them from 1 to 1,200 per cent. more 
taxes to the United States Government than to the State. Those 
taxes in L881 amount to $135,229,912.30, and if the increase so far in 
this year should be maintained the amount collected will be $157,- 
000,000, Nearly $3,000,000,000 have been dragged from our people 
in the last nineteen years by the United States Government, and 
about $150,000,000 each year, and that, too, after we had been ex- 
hausted and our snbstance wasted by a destructive civil war. 
does not include the heavy taxes paid by the people upon the neces- 
saries of life in tariff duties. 
nal revenue. Is it possible that so large a sum can be taken annually 
from the States and the people not feel the burden ? 

It cannot be. It is felt and felt deeply in every branch of business 


$7, 281, 254 | 


626, 529 | 


2, 067, 678 | 


I ain dealing nowonly with the inter- | apa 
; | so that while in the first three quarters of 1881 we expended $204,000,000, we ®* 
| pended during the first nine months of 1882 but $194,000,000 ; 


j 








This | 


| day; one bad crop here or a good one in Europe will hasten t 


|} ment. 


has in the past paralyzed our industries, crippled our energies, end- 
ing often in repudiation, bankruptcy, and ruin. It is true we have 
had a season of great prosperity. Providence has given us the ear] 
and latter rains, and we have reaped bountiful harvests, and these 
added to the energy, skill, and economy of the people, have for a 
time bridged over the troubles incident upon such a drain but 
they will come as certain as effect follows cause, as the night the 
e 

Already we hear the murmuring of discontent and strife, eae 
strikes for higher wages; capital rejects its demand, and both jus- 
tify themselves by the necessities of the case. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewitt] has forcibly presented this idea, and traces 
the present trouble unmistakably to the heavy expenditures of the 
Government and the exhaustive taxation upon the people, 

The statement of the case at once suggests the remedy. Re- 
duce, and reduce largely, the taxation and keep in the pockets of the 
people a large share of that which is now paid out to the Govern- 
Can this be done without prejudice to the Government? If 
not, whatever the result, the tax must stand ; but if it can, surely all 
will aid in accomplishing so desirable an end. The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has presented the facts and figures in 
so forcible a way that I cannot do better than to repeat them: 

Mr. Chairman, a contemplation of the financial condition of the country pre- 
sents a spectacle such as never was seen before in the world’s history. Ourreve- 
nues increase so enormously, and the fixed charges against the Treasury decrease 
so rapidly, that our accumulating surplus revenue is regarded by thoughtful and 
conservative business men as a fruitful source of danger. Last year we collected 
$360,000,000 ef revenue from all sources, and we hada surplus of $100,069,000. This 
yore we shall collect over $400,000,000, and our expenditures have been greatly 

At the opening of each month for many years past Mr. Carson, the accomplished 
clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means, has made analytical statements of 
the receipts and expenditares of the preceding month, and of the past months of 
the fiscal year. I have twoof these statements beforeme. The one dated April 30 
shows that in each quarter of the current fiscal year there has been an increase of 


| receipts from each of the three sources of revenue, customs, internal taxes, and 


miscellaneous, showing that the increase is steady, continuous, and in every 
source of revenue. Mr. Carson said: 
‘“ The annexed tabulated statement will show the receipts, by quarterly periods, 


| for the nine months of the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1882, compared with the cor- 


responding periods of the preceding fiscal year: 


























Sourees. 1882. | 1881. 

First quarter: 
MERE ENS duce pat sa tehanciascbakpecendéectcapaeteunt $59, 184,496 $56, 395, 144 
OIG ons ws od cos tieccnsewsecbns sssees eae 37, 575, 502 82, 496, 422 
DRI Bina: 5 5 bits dpc00 9s king's aay cae stndet aan 11, 421, 072 &, 997, 674 
rs Fas 2 AY Fae 108, 181,043 97, 889, 240 
Second quarter : rhe oa 
OS ONT TT Tee Te tT Te 49, 049, 544 42, 241, 041 
IDs. 55 kun can cacvesn¥arguasntacs shane 37, 884, 263 34, 695, 803 
PE coos cansanadboenscecessusesegdheeeiees 5, 764, 975 4, 757, 500 
ME ncGsls code cnd sv awknuwisdes caadectanade 92, 698, 782 81, 694, 344 
Third quarter : Ps we es, 
CRIN na saadsae s+ 0 cote as eves dsg chek ess sep qeetenneen 58, 277, 685 48,747, 011 
POD SOOM 5 sic ws hi eicdcewesa cide dds cdeetnebel 30, 074, 011 30, 020, 086 
DEOTORGE Sscaike on cnkn csceswasktcisdesctbieeeath 10, 325, 563 8, 407, 472 
URI 2 tl cecctie sins she sass Saha dete cee 98, 677, 259, 87, 174, 569 


“ The following recapitulation shows the total receipts and expenditures for the 
nine months of the two years respectively, from the several sources named : 
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RECEIPTS. 
Sources. 1882. 1881 
Sbetiiet ii tis otlk wate. he | $166, 511,698 $147, 383, 196 
Internal revenne.................- ee eee 105, 533, 976 97, 212, 311 
pS ET OR LER TE ee 27, 511, 610 22, 162, 646 
BM cigs Shin Ua dk ees nash eee conser | 999, 557,084 266, 758, 158 
m8 . 
EXPENDITURES. 
Sources. 1882. | 1881. 
QDUNG 53 Sis coli isiss -ckswii ace A | $138, 014, 577 | $137, 783, 572 
Tete GOA on nosis wane sods dieciiageetnetenbaton |  §6, 862,300 | 66, 490, dv- 
eee Be Ria hanaaienone 
BE os abc cs rik eo anc spa tcieésetuas gene | 194, 876,876 | 204, 274, 404 
} An it aie lange 
i - ae 9 T4t 
Mot entwlend sos tdsses edi erates wlsbcekeet dees | 104, 681, 227 2, 483, 749 





Mr. Chairman, these figures show that at the end of those nine monte 
was exhibited a reduction in the interest charge from $66,490,000 to = 014.000; 
The increase in ordinary expenditures was but from $137,783,000 to $138,013,0"; 


and the net surplas 


. e 
| which at the end of the first three quarters of last year was $62,483,000 was att 


| 


end of these three quarters $104,000,000, an increase of $42,000,000. 








— 


ae 


In Mr. Carson's analytical statement of June 1 he shows that the bonded debt 
had been reduced $15,000,000 during the month of May, and added : 

“The receipts for May were upward of $36,500,009, an increase of $4,500,000 com- 
pared with May, 1881. Forthe eleven months ending yesterday, the receipts were 
$374,425,381, or nearly $14,000,000 greater than for the twelve months ending June 
3). 1881. ‘The estimated receipts for the current fiscal year were $400,000,000, and 
it is probable that this estimate will be exceeded by at least $5,000,000. The re- 
ceipts for this fiscal year will be greater than for any preceding year since 1870, 
when they were over $411,000,000. Last month internal-revenue receipts were 
greater than for any month since 1870. The following table shows the receipts 
respectively for May, 1881 and 1882: 


Sources. | 
| 
| 

CustOMh. ac cane des sandapueseseeesads <denare dant decree ‘} $16, 642, 062 \ 
Internal revenue Deane ed eae 13, 989, 326 | 
Miscellaneous .....---- 2-022 eee eee ee eee eee eeee dope sel 1, 602, 326 


1881, 1882. 


$18, 197, 754 
15, 504, 310 
2, 849, 239 


36, 551, 303 











Total 32, 233, 714 

We had $100,000,000 of surplus last year; and when we shall have abated $17,- 
000,000 of taxes, we shall have about $135,000,000 next year. 

Treasurer Gilfillan says: 

“The interest charge on the public bonded debt as it stood June 30, 1881, was 
$75,018,695; on the public debt as it will stand on the 30th instant it will be $57,- 


Ca 


365,088—a reduction of $17,653,607. 


I have adopted these figures because they came from the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who is the organ of the Ad- 
ministration in the House, and they are singularly confirmatory of 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1882, with 
a difference in favor of the Government in receipts of about $5,000,- 
000, and in reduction of interest, as shown by actual verification on 
30th of June, 1882, of $17,653,607. This gives us, then, on 30th of 
June, 1282, about $152,000,000 surplus, after paying up everything 
except sinking fund. Deduct sinking fund and we have a surplus of 
875,000,000 that must go into the Treasury, to be wasted, I fear, in 
reckless extravagance, which comes of an overflowing Treasury. 
These figures cannot be controverted. They come down to 30th June, 
There is no estimate, no guess, about it; but they are verified 
by actual count, 

For the year 1863 the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
receipts are $400,000,000; expenditures, exclusive of sinking fund, 
$294,850,793.43 ; balance, $105,149,206.57. Deduct sinking fund, which 
must be paid, $45,611,714.22, will leave a surplus of $59,537,492.35. 

The expenses this year are increased over last year $56,069,257.60, 
and yet, after paying the expenses thus increased and $45,000,000 to 
the public debt, we have still a surplus of $59,537,492.35. This esti- 
mate also embraces $100,000,000 paid to pensioners, but does not take 
into account the reduction in the interest. The amount of annual 
interest had been reduced by payments to 30th June, 1882, $57,365,088, 
whereas it is charged in the estimates of 1883 at $65,000,000, a differ- 
ence of $7,634,912. Add this to $59,812,000, and we have a surplus 
of $67,446,912. 

Now, if we reduce the taxes on spirits to 50 cents per gallon, it 
would reduce the revenue $28,000,000, and to 10 cents on tobacco, 
it would be $8,812,000; abolish tax on checks, $2,253,411; matches, 
$3,278,580, and we have a reduction of $32,343,991. This would be 
a great relief to the industries, and it would be distributed much 
more equally than the bill proposed, and thus leave a surplus for all 
contingencies of $35,102,921. Experience in reducing the tobacco 
tax has proved that such a reduction in taxes would probably in- 
crease the revenue, and with proposed reductions on tobacco and 
whisky we might safely calculate upon an increase in receipts of 
$10,000,000, which would give a surplus of $45,102,921. 

But if, instead of this, we abolish all tax on tobacco, it will reduce 
the revenue $42,854,991.31; abolish tax on brandy, $1,531,075.83 ; 
bank checks, $2,253,411.20; matches, $3,278,580.62 ; we would relieve 
the people to the amount of $49,918,058.96 This would also enable 
us to abolish about three-fourths of all the revenue offices, and thus 
save about $4,000,000, and have a surplus still in the Treasury of 
$21,528,853.04 

Mr. Chairman, I have suggested these two propositions as substi- 
tutes for the bill in the hope that gentlemen who are doubtful as to 
the propriety of abolishing the whole internal tax might be induced 
to go beyond the narrow limits of the bill and accept the one or the 
other in the interest of a general, just, and liberal relief. But I 
assume a much more advanced position ; I want to see the whole sys- 
tem of internal revenne abolished. I believe that every dollar un- 
necessarily extracted from the pockets of the people is robbery, and 
every dollar diverted from the national channels sanctioned by the 
Constitution is a grave breach of trust, without justification or ex- 
cuse, 

We can never too much adinire the wisdom and high sense of duty 
of those statesmen in the past who insisted always upon a strict con- 
structionofthe Constitution. Itwasthe only grant of power from the 
people, and there was nodiseretion beyond. Hence, their highest aim 
Was to know and obey it. When expansion is once resorted to the in- 
strument is prostituted, and will be disregarded, or made to mean any- 
thing that local prejudice, corrupt extravagance, or selfish ambition 
may dictate. There is no safety except within its clearly-defined 
boundaries ; transgress them, and we are like a ship at sea without 
chart orrudder, This loose construction by the party in power is 
the fruitful source of all the ills that have befallen the Republic. 
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It brought on the bitterness and strife which ended in secession 
and civil war. It subjugated States and consigned them to a mil- 
itary despotism. It disfranchised free white men and turned them 
over to the tender mercies of their former slaves. It surrounded the 
ballot-box with bayonets, degraded the ballot and had it counted by 
military power. It counted in and inaugurated a President that had 
never been elected and gave the Republic its first usurper. It blotted 
out State rights and consolidated power in the General Government. 
It brought wild and reckless extravagance and corruption into high 
places, and willeventually, if unchecked, bring repudiation and death 
to the Republic. 

To-day the Republican party are drawing four hundred million 
dollars annually from the people. In the language which the prophet 
puts in the mouth of the corrupt and haughty king of Assyria, they 
can say: 





We have removed the bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasuries 
and have put down the inhabitants; our hands have found as a nest the riches of 
the people, and as one gathereth eggs that are left we gathered all the earth ; and 
there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 


Two hundred and fifty millions are ample, honestly and economically 
administered, to defray all the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and to pay fifty millions annually to reduce the public debt. Upon 
this basis we can in the main abolish the internal revenue. For the 
last five years, when the Democratic party had a majority in Congress, 
we spent— 


asannh $141, 535, 497 


35 
TE ee a, noc agn deere 134, 463, 452 15 
PM CGACr lea U ak caus acu Swi weeds Maue GUb ose bebe sc Aan 161, 619, 984 58 
a SARI bs oo Wii be So CN On a cite deena thal ae ate dle ie 171, 885, 382 67 
iil cna oid ih ccadameniantahini ily datas icé> wun siete ecmsbiea mihi 178, 204, 146 41 


But for the year 1883, the first year after the Republicans come into 
power, the ordinary expenditures are estimated at $290,000,000, and 
may reach over three hundred million. What is to become of it ? 
Where is it to go? It is to be used in a river and harbor bill, which 
is in excess of any heretofore passed in the life of the Government. 
It is to be used in paying a civil pension list, not large now, but 
may in a few years involve millions of dollars. 

It is used in war pensions, which this year reaches one hundred 
million dollars, and next year may reach one hundred and fifty mill- 
ion dollars. Money has been used corruptly and fraudulently more or 
less in nearly every branchof the Government. Within these last four 
years we have seen discrepancies amounting to millions of dollars in 
the books of the Treasury, which after investigation is still unex- 
plained and unexplainable, except upon the idea of ignorance or cor- 
ruption, and ignorance is scouted. We have seen at this session, 
upon an investigation by a committee of the Senate, item after item 
upon the Treasury books purchased for a former Secretary of the 
Treasury, applied to his private uses and charged to and paid for by 
the Government. We have seen under the same investigation men 
employed and paid for by the Government, taken from their legiti- 
mate work and put in the service of the same head of the Depart- 
ment, without cost to him. Stationery, furniture, and other equip- 
ments for a private office we have seen paid for by the Government, 
charged on the books falsely and fraudulently under the head of file- 
holders. We have had at this session the humiliating admission that 
money appropriated to one object has been diverted and in contra- 
vention of law used for another. We have seen in the Revenue 
Bureau men employed and paid with money set apart by law for other 
purposes. We kvow that now while I speak an assistant Postmaster- 
General under Mr. Hayes, and a former United States Senator are in- 
dicted for conspiracy and fraud in letting ont contracts and expe- 
diting services by means of which it is alleged they robbed the Gov- 
ernment of millions of dollars, 

It is conceded that the frauds upon the pensions law will amount 
to 10 per cent., which this year will be $10,000,000, and this, too, in the 
face of the fact, and I say it with pleasure, that we have an able and 
honorable Commissioner at the head of the bureau. These things 
must stop. Ifthe life of the Republic is to be preserved, we must 
have the Constitution for our guide, integrity in office, economy in ex- 
penditure, and taxation equal to and never in excess of the actual 
wants of the Government. In these different calenlations we have 
not adverted tothe fact that there is in the Treasury cash unexpended 
amounting to about $140,000,000, subject to no call. 

This will add force to the conclusions that with the present re- 
ceipts and expenditures we can reduce taxes sixty-five or seventy 
million dollars, and if we lop off all extravagance and root out all 
fraud we can abolish the whole internal-revenue system, but instead 
of this we are met by the bill of the Committee on Ways and Means 
with a present reduction of about sixteen millions, the greater part 
of ak is taken from the banks. Now, asI have said, I am in favor 
of a total abolition, and if Icannot get that I will vote to reduce all 
taxes equally as farasIcan. But is it right when so many indus- 
tries are burdened, when labor is groaning for relief, that we should 
only remember capital? If itis to be the policy of the Government 
to continue the revenue and pay off the debt as speedily as possible, 
surely the banks ought not to be entirely exempt. If tobacco and 
spirits and other articles of labor and skill, are to pay, should not, 
1 ask in all fairness, the banks pay their part? 

A few years ago the tax question was agitated, and the Republican 
party, then in power, abolished the tax on income, Now the same 
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party seeks to abolish the tax on banks. But it is said that tobacco 
and spirits are luxuries, and therefore should pay the taxes. But 
they are industries; they are the product of labor; they are made in 
the sweat of the brow. In many sections they form the only market- 
able product, are converted into money, and the money used to edu 

cate the children and to supply the families with the necessaries of 
life. What are banks but the superfluous money raised and set apart 
over the necessities of life? What is income but an annual sum of 
profits above the wants and necessary expenditures of life? Which 
can best spare the tax? 
capital. Keep it on tobacco and spirits and you create monopolies. 
Only those who have capital can pay the tax, and the result is that 
the tax drives all the small farmers and men of small means from the 
business and leaves it in the hands of capitalists, who make it a mo 

nopoly. 

Tax luxuries! Mr. Chairman, I fear that this is not an honest 
utterance. Do you tax the manufacturers of the broadcloths, the 
purple and fine linen, the apparel of the rich? Do you tax the 
manufacturers of fancy and costly carriages, the jewels of diamonds, 
pearls, and gold? No, youdo not. Are these luxuries? Yes, but 
they belong to capital. Do you tax the fancy horses, the magnifi- 
cent palaces, and the $100,000,000 with the vast income of the Van- 
derbilts and the Goulds? No, not these. Will you tax the national 
banks? No. We will exempt all these, but we will tax the luxuries, 
tobacco and spirits. But while we do this, we take it off of matches, 
which isalsoanindustry. In other words, we will give free matches 
to the poor man and rich alike, for all must have matches, $3,000,000 ; 
but we will give to capital and the rich man alone $11,000,000, This 
may be right; but I cannot see it, and will not vote for it. 

He is a demagogue that would seek to array labor against capital ; 
they should go hand in hand; they are mutually dependent and should 
be equally protected. I want to protect both, I want to relieve both, 
but I will not relieve one at the expense of the other ; I will not relieve 
banks at the expense of the industries of the country. Since I have 
been a member of Congress I have omitted no opportunity to reduce 
these taxes ; I have introduced bills and offered amendments, spoken 
and yoted, to this end. Never before have we been in a condition 
to abolish it entirely until now, and now it can be done and should 
be done. We are paying the debt at the rate of $100,000,000 per 
annum, and at this rate we will pay all the bonds now subject to call 
in alittle over four years; before the others are due. The three-and- 
a-halfs, amounting to about $460,000,000, can be called at any time. 
The bonds at 44, amounting to $250,000,000, are payable on September 
1, 1891, and the fours, amounting to $738,8584,300, are payable in the 
year 1907. 

But if we could pay the whole off, is it desirable to raise so large 
an amount of money from the people in so shorta time? A full 
Treasury begets extravagance and corruption. The danger is, with 
an overilowing Treasury, we will not apply all to the public debt, 
but will waste much in useless and corrupt appropriations. But as 
a question of economy, is it best to pay all the bonds as rapidly as 
possible, or toreduce taxes? The Government only pays 3} per cent. 
interest on part of its debt. This will probably be reduced to2 per 
cent. The money paid by the people in taxes is worth to them 8 per 
cent. Then, as a matter of pure calculation, is it not better that 
all the people together should pay 2 per cent., or even 34, than that 
each individual shall lose 8 on the amount taken in taxes from 
him? To illustrate: the State of North Carolina pays over $2,000,- 
000 to the United States Government; the interest on that at 2 per 
cent. would be $40,000. Let this amount remain in the hands ot 
the people, and they can loan and make on it 8 per cent., whichis 6 
per cent. clear and amounts to $120,000—a saving te the citizens of 
$30,000. 

The people demand the repeal of these laws. I appeal to the Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois, Indiana, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
others who pay mainly these taxes to hear this demand, to come to the 
rescue, It may be postponed, but I tell youit must go. Our fathers 
did not long endure such oppression. After the revolutionary war 
these internal taxes were imposed, and so odious were they that a 
serious rebellion was organized in Pennsylvania, called the whisky 
rebellion. It is true it was subdued, but the system was so odious 
that after eleven years it was entirely abolished, in 1802, when the 
ordinary expenses were about $4,000,000 and the debt was $86,712,- 
632.25. 
were again imposed, but so restive were the people under them that 
in four years they were repealed, when the debt was $81,487,846. 2: 
and the expenses for same year $30,127,626.38. In the first case the 
people in the eleven years had paid only $6,112,097, and in the last 
$14,143,852. And here let me again quote from Judge KELLEY’s 
speech ; it is forceful and pertinent: 

To those who are living under a lawwhich yielded in one year (1866) more than 
$310,000,000, it may seem strange that the people were so impatient of the petty 
exactions of these earlier laws. To me the wonder is that this generation has not 
long since followed the example of its fathers in demanding immediate repeal. 
On this point Hon. D. D. Pratt, then Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his 
annual report for 1875, said: 

‘These forms of taxation have never met with popular favor, and with the ex- 
ception of the present revenue law have never maintained their footing upon the 
statute-book for any considerable time. The tax-gatherer from earliest history 
has beep an unwelcome presence and his business an ungracious one. His oftice 
is inquisitorial in its very nature, leading to inquiries into people's affairs, the con- 
dition of their business, their losses and gains, matters whic 1 most people prefer 
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keeping secret from the public. The process of assessment and coilection is sum 
mary, involving in case of delinquency penalties and sacrifice of property. The 
tax is a palpable thing to be paid, or some cherished possession is to be sold te 
meet it. 

‘No circumstances of poverty, misfortune, sickness, or death stay the distraint 
sneer in the assessment itself is relievable only by a circuitous process, in. 
volving first an application for abatement, next an application for a refund after 
the tax is paid or collected, and, these being ouaemeiel. an appeal to the courts 
against the collector. Here at last the claimant, who has insisted that he either 
owed no tax at all, or a tax less than that demanded, collects from the Government 
what he has compulsorily paid, but frequently at the expense of ruinous delay and 
sacrifice.” 


I cannot add, and will not attempt it, to the forcible picture of 
vexation and annoyance to the people thus presented by the collec- 
tion of these taxes. But the question arises and is one of yast 
moment under all these facts and figures, under these utterances 
from Judge KELLEY, why was nota bill introduced to greatly reduce 
if not totally to abolish, these taxes? The Democratic party stood 
ready, almost without exception, to aid in the work. Many indi- 
viduals of the Republican party, including Judge KELLEY, believed 
itshould be done. Why, then, lask, wasit not done? The responsi- 
bility, fearful as it is, rests somewhere, and I will place it to-day 
where it belongs, and I call the attention of the House and the 
country to it. The Republican party havea majority in both Houses 
of Congress. If they can keep their men together, they can prevent 
any legislation not agreeable to them, and are therefore to be held 
responsible. 

The bills had been introduced; the Committee of Ways and Means 
were ready to make a favorable report. The party met in caucus, 
not in Congress, where legislation is debated and matured and en- 
acted, but in a party caucus, and determined that there should be 
no reduction in taxes on tobacco and spirits. Individual opinion is 
crushed out, the individual voice is hushed, and the representative 
will and judgment is lost in party caucus, and the representative 
bows submissively to a party edict. As this was done by party, we 
may safely conclude it was done for party purposes. This burean, 
it is charged, and I believe, furnishes more money to control elec- 
tions in the interest of that party than they get from any other source. 

These taxes are dragged from the people and then used in corrupt- 
ing the people in their elections. What becomes of the false and 
hypocritical cry we so often hear from them, “a free ballot and a fair 
count?” Itsimply means free and fair to those who vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. This money will be sent to every district in the hed 
and used to debauch the ballot-box. Who does it? Your Govern- 
ment? No, they dare not, but the king that overrides constitutions 
and laws and acknowledges no responsibility. It has been decreed 
by King Caucus of the Republican party. Bow your necks, oh, ye 
people, for this yoke, and meekly wear it! 

But this is not all. Not only have they levied and collected all 
these taxes so many years from an impoverished people but the 
same party have levied a party tax upon every employé in this Gov- 
ernment; they have spared neither age nor sex. The old man of 
three-score and ten, that has served the Government faithfully for 
fifty years, and the child of ten who as a page helps to feed and 
clothe his widowed mother, must alike obey the inexorable com- 
mand. The cradle and the grave are both made tributary. The 
party must be sustained, and this cannot be done without money. 
How true it is that ‘‘they have found as a nest the riches of the 
people, and as one gathereth eggs that are left, they have gathered 
all the earth.” 

But it issaid to be a voluntary tax, and it isannounced on the floor 
of the House and elsewhere that the employés are at liberty to pay it 
or not as they please ; but it is well known what that means. When 
a highwayman meets his victim he boldly proclaims, “ Your money 
or your life ;” and so every one understands this demand to mean when 
addressed to those in service of the Government ** Your money or your 
place.” They dare not risk anything, and the money is given. This, 
with all the other vast sums raised rightfully or wrongfully, will be 
used in the States to control elections. When they cannot elect a Ke- 
publican, they will, as the next best thing, induce some Democrat to 
run as Independent. They furnish the money needed for the cam- 
paign, they support him, and use him. 

The boasted Independent soon becomes dependent upon the Re- 
publican party, and this dependence soon brings about an alliance. 
So it was in Virginia, and so it will be everywhere. They easily 
adapt themselves to all creeds, according to the situation. In Vir- 
ginia they clamor for repudiation and ally themselves with the Re- 
adjusters; in the North they are debt-payers to the last dollar and 
denounce repudiation ; in Ohio they are prohibitionists, but in North 
Carolina they are against prohibition and demand free spirits. They 
impose the taxes; they fix the penalties; they put spies over the 
land, many of whom, without character or regard for law or liberty, 
maltreat and oppress the citizens, and yet claim to be the special 
friends of free spirits. r 

Mr. Chairman, the strongest government is that which rests upon 
the affections of its people. The purest government 1s that which 
draws from the people in taxes no more money than is absolutely 
necessary to defray its expenses economically administered. A a 
abundance of money begets waste, and waste begets temptation and 
The richest government is that which in itself is ae 
but is cheerfully sustained by willing contributions of a wealthy - 
prosperous people. The best is that which unites them all in one. 
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The first session of the Forty-seventh Congress has been so far char- 
acterized in a remarkable degree by an absence in debate of all al- 
jusions which were calculated to rekindle the strife and bitter mem- 
ories of the war. I gladly hail it as the dawning of a new era in 
,rjslation. 

ee ataiied the whole people upo.w its auspicious outlook. , I 
would signalize its coming by wiping out these oppressive and vex- 
atious internal-revenue taxes, the last vestige of the civil war. I 
would withdraw this ever-irritating and never-healing ulcer and re- 
store the people to the proud consciousness that they were again 
free—{ree from the odious detective, free from the spies that infest 
the land and curse their homes, free from the pains and penalties of 
a cruel law; free to raise, free to sell, and free to buy the products of 
the farm on their own terms and in their own way, with no one to 
molest or make them afraid. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1882. 


Che House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation— 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to be heard briefly in reference to the 
amendment offered by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. CARLISLE, ] by which it is proposed to accomplish the equaliza- 
tion of the tax upon tobacco by providing that hereafter there shall 
be paid on cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco or any substi- 
tute therefor $4 per thousand; on cigarettes weighing not more than 
three pounds per thousand, 75 cents per thousand, and on those 
weighing more than three pounds per thousand, $4 per thousand. 
When the consideration of this bill to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion was begun in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
I gave notice of my intention to offer an amendment some what simi- 
lar and having in view the same object, but I am willing to accept 
this. When the tax on manufactured tobacco was reduced from 24 to 
16 cents per pound no corresponding reduction was made in that on 
cigars and cigarettes, I call the attention of this House to the fact 
that tobacco used in the manufacture of cigarettes is taxed 58} cents 
per pound, whereas smoking tobacco of the same quality is taxed 
but 16 cents per pound. This unreasonable and unnecessary in- 
equality is a direct discrimination against the labor employed in 
the manufacture of cigarettes, and the removal of it will enable 
those engaged in this business to enlarge their operations and give 
profitable employment to a much greater number of operatives. As 
it is, thousands of consumers buy tobacco taxed 16 cents per pound 
and make their own cigarettes. 

This amendment has been offered in good faith, and is so reason 
able as to commend itself to the support of all. 

In this connection I desire to make some general observations in 
reference to this system of internal-revenue taxation. From the 
beginning of our national existence under the Constitution framed 
by our fathers down to the commencement of the war between the 
States our income was obtained chiefly from imposts and tonnage 
and from the sale of public lands, The revenue thus derived was 
found to be amply adequate for all the purposes of civil government, 
economically administered, and for the maintenance of our mili- 
tary and naval establishments. And regarding the condition of 
the country as revealed to us in official reports, I hesitate not to 
express the opinion that the Government of the United States can 
now be administered, including all legitimate and proper expenses, 
without aid from excise and stamp duties. If I am right in this 
position, then it is worse than a blunder, it is a crime to persist in 
taking annually from our industries $150,000,000, as is being done. 
rhis has been properly characterized as ‘a plunder upon the people 
of the United States.” : 

his method of raising revenue was resorted to, prior to our civil! 
War, only on one or two occasions, when the exigencies of the pub- 
lie service seemed to require it, and was continued no longer than 
“ie necessity existed. Mr. Madison, in a speech delivered in the be- 
ginning of the first Congress, when addressing himself to the sub- 
ject of a national revenue, said that ‘the system must be such a 
one that, while it seeures the object of revenue, it shall not be op- 
pressive to our constituents. Happy it is for us that such a system 
. Within our power; for I apprehend that both these objects may 
be obtained from an impost on articles imported into the United 
“tates.” Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, in messages to Congress 


upon the same subject, made recommendations in harmony with this 
suggestion of Mr. Madison, declaring that sound principles do not 
justify the imposition of taxes upon the industries of our people. 
I might multiply quotations to the same effect from other distin- 
guished writers and statesmen, who expended much thought upon 
the methods of taxation, but time will not permit and it is unneces- 
sary. Thus it appears that this system is in opposition to our past 
policy and to the teachings of the fathers of the Republic. It was 
made necessary by the exigencies of our civil war, and was submit- 
ted to as a necessity, and because the public safety seemed to require 
it. We have a large surplus of income, and this must, year by year, 
increase, if the revenue laws remain unchanged. 

The industries of this country have been staggering for years 
under the weight of onerous and oppressive taxation, and the time 
has arrived when there can and ought to be a considerable redue- 
tion. They are being plundered when there is no necessity for it, 
and the people will not endure it longer without a murmur. No 
more should be collected than is required for the legitimate and 
proper expenses of Government, and it is our duty to dispense with 
taxes when it may be done with perfect satety. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 18381, the ordinary revenue from all sources was, in 
round numbers, $100,000,000 in excess of the total ordinary expend- 
itures, including pensions and the interest on the public debt. 

An overflowing and redundant Treasury, as shown by the legisla- 
tion of this Congress, invites lavish expenditures and begets extrava- 
gance. We have been told by the honorable gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] in the course of this debate that we cannot now wipe 
out allof the internal-revenue taxes, and that we must maintain this 
system until wesee the effect of the arrearages of pensions and various 
other acts of this Congress. I tell that honorable gentleman that 
maby measures of legislation have received the sanction of this 
House which would never have been entertained if the necessity had 
existed for the practice of economy. The lavish appropriations made 
by this Congress for arrears of pensions and for other purposes are 
the legitimate results of the policy of refusing to lift from the shoul- 
ders of the people the burdens under which they are groaning; andif 
we shall continue to keep an overflowing Treasury our example will 
be followed by future Congresses, and then we shall have to wait 
longer to see the effect of other legislation in the same direction. 
The aggregate annual reduction in internal-revenue receipts proposed 
to be accomplished by this bill is about $20,000,000. It is a step in 
the right direction, but it does not go far enough, and stops short of 
that measure of relief which the people have a right to expect and 
demand. 

As the representative of a constituency largely interested in the 
production and manufacture of tobacco, I am not satisfied with it in 
its present form, though in favor of removing taxes from all the sub- 
jects embraced in it. I fear that the etfect of this partial reduetion 
will be to postpone, if not prevent, that relief for which my people 
are clamorous and which should be accorded as an act of justice to 
the Southern States of this Union. Tobacco is the only product of 
agriculture which is taxed in this country, and those engaged in its 
cultivation are subject to restrictions, burdens, and restraints from 
which other farmers are exempt. I have not the time to point out 
and expose all the hardships of this iniquitous internal-revenue sys- 
tem. I will not stop to denounce its iniquities and injustice, nor to 
speak of the annoyances incident to keeping the people surrounded 
with an army of spies and informers. It is enough for me that itis 
admitted to be an unnecessary restraint upon production and trade, 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has 
drawn such a faithful picture of the condition of the growers of to- 
bacco under this system that I must not omit it. In an address be- 
fore the national tariff convention, after giving many illustrations 
of the wrongs of this system and showing its influence in the crea- 
tion of monopolies, he said: 


The case of the owner of a small piece of ground devoted to tobacco-growing is 
scarcely less painful and must invest the moonshiner with his sympathy. Under 
the provisions of the law he may not sell an ounce of his crop to his neighbor, nor 
to any citizen who is not a licensed dealer in leaf tobacco. ‘There are many thou- 
sands of these people for whose small crop there would be a ready market in the 
neighborhood, whose entire production is too small to pay for its transportation 
to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits from traveling purchasing 
agevts. These poor men must therefore barter their crop at theneighboring store 
at such prices as the single customer will offer, and for such goods as he is pre- 
pared to give in exchange. I may not extend these illustrations, but in conelu- 
sion would repeat that justice to the South requires the earliest possible repeal of 
the entire system of internal taxes. 


Justice to the South requires their repeal; and yet the honorable 
gentleman, obeying the edict of his Republican caucus, stands to-day 
in opposition to their removal and the relief of that section. He votes 
to continue burdens which he has denounced as unwise, unequal, 
and unnecessary. It may be true that restrictions upon the pro- 
ducers of tobacco are necessary so long as the system shall be contin- 
ued, but for that reason, if for no other, lam opposed to this method of 
taxation, and in favor of its extirpation, root and branch, as speedily 
as possible. Those engaged in the manufacture of tobacco are not 
opposed to granting relief to the producers of it. They only ask to 
be rid of the annoyances and disturbances to their business occasioned 
by the continual agitation for a reduction or repeal of the tax. They 
desire stability, and prefer that nothing shall be done until we are 
ready for a total repeal of all laws imposing taxes upon tobacco. I 
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take this occasion to say in their behalf that in any changes we may 
make in existing laws and regulations their interests should be 
regarded and consulted. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the manufacturers and dealers 
would be subjected to serious losses by sudden and violent changes, 
but such a result can and ought to be avoided by a provision that 
the repealing act shall take effect at some future day, sufficiently 
distant to enable them to accommodate themselves to the modified 
circumstances. And it should also contain a provision similar to 
that embodied in an amendment offered by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] that ‘‘on all original unbroken 
packages of tobacco, snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes held by 
manufacturers or dealers, on the day fixed for the act to take effect, 
upon which the tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a rebate 
or drawback to the full amount of the tax.” 

Inthis way injury to them can be avoided, and they ask nomore, I 
am satisfied that the receipts from duties on goods imported from for- 
eign countries under a tariff adjusted on business principles, together 
with revenues derived from other sources, without the aid of in- 
ternal-revenue taxation, will be amply sufficient for all legitimate 
and proper expenses, 
acceptable method of taxation, and I am the more earnest in my 
advocacy of it because we can and will thus afford all needed pro- 
tection to American industries, and while obtaining the necessary 
revenues for the purposes of Government we secure to our own cit- 
izens the home markets and encourage American labor. 


Public Building at Shreveport, Louisiana. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 182. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 750) to provide for the 
construction of a public building at the city of Shreveport, State of Louisiana— 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the beginning of the present session of Congress 
I introduced a bill providing for an appropriation of $150,000 for the 


erection of a public building in the city of Shreveport, Louisiana, { 


commensurate with the necessities of the public business there. This 
bill was referred to the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which committee, as early as the 16th of February, unani- 
mously reported it back favorably by substitute, and recommended 
its passage. 

This substitute (H. R. No. 4462) is now upon the Calendar, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 for the said building. Shortly 
after the bill was introduced in the House, my colleague in the Sen- 
ate [Mr. Jonas, of Louisiana] introduced a similar bill in that body, 
which was appropriately referred, and likewise unanimously reported 
favorably on the 27th of March, with an amendment reducing the 
amount from $150,000 to $100,000, thus making it conform to the 
amount previously agreed on by the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

In the early part of April, Mr. Jonas, in the Senate, by unanimous 
consent, called up the bill for consideration and passage, and it 
passed the Senate without opposition. Ever since it came to the 
House as a Senate bill I have been watching for and seeking an 
opportunity to secure action upon it by the House, but have been 
unable to do so up to the present time. 

it thus appears, Mr. Speaker, that the measure I am now discuss- 
ing comes before the House under the sanction not only of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds but likewise 
under the sanction of a similar committee of the Senate, and of the 
Senate itself. Nowhere has it met with any opposition, except that 
the original amount asked, $150,000, has been reduced to $100,000, and 
I trust its passage through the House in its present shape will not 
be opposed. 

REASONS FOR ITS PASSAGE. 

There is no public building in Louisiana, outside of the city of 
New Orleans, belonging to the General Government. Nor has there 
been an appropriation made by Congress for something like forty 
years for the erection of a public building in Louisiana. About forty 
years ago an appropriation was made to erect the present custom- 
house in New Orleans; and leaving out of view appropriations made 
from time to time for the repair, &c., of this custom-house, this is 
the only expenditure ever made by the Federal Government in 
Louisiana for public buildings for the accommodation of its customs 
pean its courts, its internal revenue, and other departments of 

usiness. 


I am satisfied that that is the best and most | 
| of country. 


} 





| road, namely, the Texas and 


| east of El Paso. 
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I do not lose sight of the fact that there is a United States mint 
in New Orleans, but that belongs to another and different class of 
buildings and departments of business. 

The custom-house in New Orleans has long ago paid for itself over 
and over again, and thus it may be said the Federal Government js 
out of pocket nothing so far as public buildings in Louisiana are cop. 
cerned. 

From the breaking out of the war until about a year ago the cir. 
cuit and district courts of the United States for Louisiana held sit 
tings only at New Orleans for the entire State. In the Forty-sixth 
Congress, however, a bill was passed and became a law dividing 
the State into two judicial districts, the eastern and western dis. 
tricts. 

Shreveport is the most important city in the western district, and is 


| the home of the United States district judge and district attorney of 
| that district. 


Indeed, Shreveport, next to New Orleans, is the largest 
and most important town in the State of Louisiana. It has a popu- 
lation of 10,000inhabitants. It is at the head of low-water navigation 
on Red River. It is the shipping point by river, for a large scope of 
country, embracing parts of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and is 
the distributing point, in a commercial sense, of an extended section 


The receipts of cotton at Shreveport approximate 100,000 bales 
annually. Some years the receipts are over 100,000 bales; in other 
years under. The town is the center of a magnificent cotton-grow- 
ing region, not excelled by any other in the world, and its prospects 
are considered first class. It is alive, progressive, prosperous, grow- 
ing place. The manufacturing interests of the town are considera- 
ble and constantly growing. Recently a cotton-mill has been estab- 
lished there; and, besides this, there are three large cotton com- 
presses, one large cotton-seed-oil mill, cotton-gin manufactory, foun- 
dry, large lumbering industries, a furniture factory, &c. Two daily 
and weekly newspapers are published in the town, a cotton exchange 
is there, and three banks are scarcely adequate to the transaction of 
its monetary matters. 

Shreveport is the center or focus of several trunk lines of rail- 
-acific Railroad, the New Orleans Pa- 
cific Railroad, and the Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad. 
Of the first named of these roads Shreveport is the eastern termi- 
nus. The road extends from Shreveport westward to a point not 


| far east of E] Paso, where it connects with Huntington’s California 


Southern Pacific Railroad, extending from San Francisco to a point 
So that one can go from Shreveport via El Paso 
to San Francisco by rail. The New Orleans Pacific Railroad is anew 
road, recently constructed, and now in running order from Shreve- 
port to New Orleans—the former city being the northwestern and 
the latter the southeastern terminus of the road. 

The Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad extends from 
Vicksburgh, its eastern terminus, to Shreveport, its western termi- 
nus. It is now all completed except a gap between Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, and Shreveport, which is partly graded, and under contract to 
be completed by December next. The bridge across the Ouachita 
River for this road is about completed, and the one to cross Red 
River at Shreveport is now under contract. 

This Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad is part of the 
railway system owned and controlled by what is known as the “ Er- 
langer Syndicate,” extending from Cincinnati, over the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, of which the Erlangers are lessees, to Chattanooga; 
thence to Vicksburgh, over aroad owned by the syndicate, and thence 
to Shreveport, over the Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific, likewise 
owned by the syndicate. Besides the railroads mentioned above 
as converging at Shreveport, other railroads are projected, so that 
the city bids fair to become a railroad center. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUSINESS THERE. 


Shreveport was some years ago madea port of delivery, and acus- 
toms ofticer is constantly stationed there. A marine hospital is 
established there; also a signal service or meteorological office. 
The United States courts hold sittings there. It is headquarters for 
an internal-revenue collecting district, embracing a number of par- 
ishes or counties. The yearly collections of revenue in this district 
are about $30,000, as shown in the letter of the deputy collector to 
be found in the appendix hereto. 

The post-oftice at Shreveport is a very important one, does a very 
large business, and pays the Government a large revenue, as shown 


| by the statement furnished by the postmaster there, also to be found 


in the appendix. 

It thus appears that there are six bureaus or departments of 
Government business located at Shreveport, five of which would be 
accommodated by the proposed public building, and the Govern- 
ment relieved from the payment of rent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that it ¢ 
Government about $1,800 a year for the rent of the buildings 
offices used for the accommodation of the Government business. (°¢ 
appendix.) This rent is likely to increase year by year, and just In 
proportion to the rapid growth and increased importance of the city; 
so that it would be a wise measure of economy for Congress to make 
the appropriation asked in the bill under consideration for the erec- 
tion at this time of a public building there. : 

That this building is badly wanted, in order to afford adequate 


at present it costs the 
and 


(See 
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accommodations to the transaction of the Government business there, | of the Federal fleet, under Admiral Porter, co-operated with him by 


is attested by the memorials to Congress of the city council and 
cotton exchange of Shreveport, praying the construction of the build- 
ing. (See appendix. ) 

THE RED RIVER. 

Besides its railroad system, Shreveport is situated directly on Red 
River, about five hundred miles fromits mouth, It is the principal 
city of the Red River Valley. Both in point of length of navigation 
and commercial importance, the Red River is the fourth most im- 
portant river in the United States, being exceeded only by the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio. It (the Red) is in seasons of 
high water navigable for fully five hundred miles above Shreveport, 
thus making its total navigable length over one thousand miles. 

At a high stage of water boats ply regularly between Shreveport 
and Kiametia, in the Indian Territory, and the river is navigable 
come distance above Kiametia. It drains, in part, three great States, 
to wit, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and one Territory, namely, 
the Indian Territory. Seven or.eight hundred miles of its navigable 
length is through an alluvial valley of wonderful and inexhaustible 
fertility, capable, when fully developed, of producing alinost as much 
cotton as is now produced in all the South. 

The upper part of this valley is, as heretofore stated, unsurpassed 
in all the world as a cotton-growing region, while the lower portion 
crows the sugar-cane in great luxuriance, at the same time growipg 
cotton well-nigh equal tothe upper regions of the valley. The whole 
of the valley grows corn in great profusion, besides many of the 
smaller grains, all the fruits and vegetables adapted to the temper- 
ate zone, and many indigenous to tropical climates. 

The principal tributaries of the Red are Loggy Bayou, Lake Bis- 
tineau and the Dorcheat, Cane River, Black River, Ouachita River, 
Little River, the Tensas, Bayous Boeuff, Macon, &c., the aggregate 
navigable length of which streams is fully equal to, if it does not 
exceed, the navigable length of the main channel of the Red, namely, 
one thousand imiles, thus making a system of navigable water-way 
formed by the Red and its tributaries of more than two thousand 
niles inlength, over which, as highways of commerce, are borne the 
rich products of as magnificent an agricultural country as this or 
any other land can boast. 


This great river, Mr. Speaker, like all the rivers of the South fiow- 


ing through alluvial formations, is troubled in seasons of low water 
with sand-bars and shoal places, rendering its navigation at once 
diflicult, dangerous, and expensive. The Federal Government has 
in the past done a noble work in removing the rafts which for many 
miles completely choked the upper part of the river. It has, too, 
done good work in the removal of snags and sunken wrecks of boats 
from the channel. 

But other than this, the river has received no successful treatment 
at the hands of the Government. The difficulties presented at each 
season of low water by the bars and shoal places have never been 
overcome, though steamboatmen have demonstrated a way to obvi- 
ate the trouble, namely, by throwing up temporary jetties where 
they appear. These jetties confine the water and increase the ve- 
locity of the current over the bars, and in this way a channel through 
the bars is washed out. 

The Government has never undertaken, as yet, work of this char- 
acter on the river, for the reason that there has never been in the 
past any appropriation made for the general improvement of the 
river. The money heretofore appropriated has been for certain speci- 


the falls at Alexandria, and the mouth of the river. 
The season of low water on the river usually lasts about five 
months of the year, in the late summer and early fall. The water 


gets so low on certain of the bars as sometimes to afford a depth of 


only fifteen and cighteen inches, and these bars practically suspend 
navigation during theextreme low-water season. Onaccount of their 
existence, the freight tariffs by boats from New Orleans to Shreve- 
port are oftentimes quadrupled—that is to say, a barrel of flour will 
be carried from New Orleans to Shreveport in high water at one- 
fourth the price that it will be carried for at an extreme low stage 
of water the succeeding fall. 

Nor has the Government, either national or State, ever success- 
fully encountered the problem presented by ‘the falls” of the river 
at Alexandria. What is called “the falls” are a series of rapids in 
the river, over a rocky formation, with very swift current, due to a 
fall of 2 feet 6 inches in a distance of 750 feet, equal to a fall of 18 
feet 2 inches per mile. 

In high water and at a moderate stage of water “the falls” are 
covered with water, and boats pass without serious trouble, though 


however, “the falls” sometimes bar entirely the passage of boats; 
aud at other times boats lie there for days until literally pulled over 
with the hawser and steam capstan. 

Various surveys of the falls have been from time to time ordered 
by Congress, and plans and estimates of expenditure for their im- 
provement have been submitted by the Government engineeers in 
charge of the surveys; but up to this time Congress has failed en- 
Hirely to appropriate sufficient funds to remove this great obstruc- 
ton to the navigation of the river. 

During the late civil war, in the year 1864, General N. P. Banks com- 





water, going up the Red River. The battle of Mansfield was fought 
forty-five miles south of Shreveport, resulting in disaster to the Fed- 
eral forces, who began their retreat down and out of the valley. 
The fleet, which was keeping pace by water with the forces by land, 
also retired down the river until the falls at Alexandria were reached. 
Since their passage over the falls going up, the river had fallen, and 
on getting back to the falls on their retreat it was found there was 
not sufficient water to admit the passage of the gunboats and trans- 
ports, and there was danger of capture by the confederates in pur- 
suit. 

In this dilemma an engineer connected with the fleet, by the name 
of Bailey, constructed a dam of rocks and earth in the nature ofa jetty 
at the lower falls, just above the town of Alexandria, and on the oppo- 
site side of theriver. This confined the waters and raised the river at 
that point sufficient to admit the passage of the fleet, and thus saved 
it. A portion of this dam still stands there, and the effect of it has 
been and is to throw the current of the river directly against the 
Alexandria side, causing the destruction of much valuable property 
on the upper front of that town. This destruction of property will 
continue unless measures are taken to protect the bank from erosion. 

The following extract taken from the Louisiana Democrat, a news- 
vaper published at Alexandria, in its issue of February 22, 1882, shows 
a great the damage has been resulting from this cause : 

It strikes us as remarkably singular as well as unfortunate that there has never 
been any proper efforts made in past years by the various Representatives of this 
district in Congress to have means appropriated by the Government to build a 
breakwater somewhere above Alexandria to protect the river front of the town. 

Within the last twenty-five years property of the value of at least $100,000 has 
been destroyed by the constant caving away of the town front. This encroach- 
ment of the channel is still going on and the natural course of the current tends to 
strike the front of the town with increasing force. 

An appropriation to protect the town against this danger is, I am 
glad to say, embodied in the river and harbor bill which passed the 
House at the present session. 

For years past great trouble has been experienced at the mouth of 
Red River in seasons of low water. The Atchafalaya River, which 
takes its rise in Red River, (as an outlet,) about seven miles from 
where the Red empties into the Mississippi, has practically absorbed 
the Red, and threatens to completely divorce the Red from the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘This is because the Atchafalaya affords a shorter passage, 
with greater fall for the waters of the Red to the Gulf than the Mis- 
sissippi does. The consequence of this diversion of the waters of the 
Red down the Atchafalaya is that between the head of Atchafalaya 
and the Mississippi (seven miles) in low water a bar forms, some- 
times entirely closing all navigation through the mouth of the Red 
into the Mississippi. 

In the summer of last year, (1881,) for a period of two or three 
weeks, this bar at the mouth of the Red prevented the ingress and 
egress of all boats to and from that river. . This continued until the 
Government dredge-boats dredged out a channel from the Mississippi 
to the Atchafalaya. Before this channel was dredged, boats would 
bring Red River freights from New Orleans to the mouth of Red 
River, there disembark it, when it would be hauled overland about 
five or six miles to another boat in Red River, above the bar, where 
the freight would be embarked on this second boat for its destination 
up Red River. 

I have mentioned these facts to call the attention of Congress to 


he i , 1 n Or | the great difficulties encountered in the low-water navigation of 
fied localities, to wit, the removal of the rafts, closing Tone’s Bayou, | 


Red River—a river, as heretofore stated, navigable in high water 
more than 1,000 miles, and to the necessity for greater appropriations 
in future for the proper regulation and rectification of what is the 
fourth most important stream in the Union. 

Surely, a river from which is shipped annually about 250,000 bales 
of cotton as the products of the country watered by it, and to which 
is shipped for consumption annually over 50,000 tons of general mer- 
chandise, is deserving of the fostering care of the National Govern- 
ment. The above figures are taken from the memorial of the cotton 
exchange at Shreveport to Congress, on the subject of river improve- 
ment, submitted to the House in February last by me, and which is 
to be found in the appendix to these remarks. 

From the country watered by the tributaries of the Red River, 
which seek an outlet to that river through Black River, there is 
raised nearly as much cotton as is grown in the Red River Valley 
proper, and nearly as many tons of merchandise are shipped to that 
country as to the Red River country. So that the country watered 
by the Red and its tributaries may be said to produce annually be- 


tween four hundred thousand and five hundred thousand bales of 


we ; ( L | cotton, and to require for its annual consumption about one hun- 
their passage is sometimes attended with danger. In low water, 


dred thousand tons of general merchandise. 

When we consider that this magnificent country is yet almost in 
the infancy of its development, we can form some idea of the possi- 
bilities offering there, and within easy reach of capital, enterprise, 
and energy. 

Relative to the commercial importance of the Red River country, 
I make the following extracts from the annual report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army to the Secretary of War for 
the year 1881, Part II, pages 1403 to 1405: 


Number of steamboats running to and from Shreveport are twenty ; total ton- 
nage of same, 64,630; value of annual imports, (estimated,) $11,253,960; value of 


manded an expedition by land up the Red River Valley. A portion | annual exports, (estimated, ) $5,537,600. 
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And in same book, on page 1406, I find the following: 


Total value of cotton, cotton-seed, cattle, sugar, molasses, grain, hides, and sun- 
alries shipped down Red River to New Orleans from September 1, 1880, to July 1, 
1881, $9,455,000. Total number of tons of general merchandise shipped up Red 
River annually is 50,000, exceeding in value the down-stream shipments. 


This was for the Red River country proper, and exclusive of the 
productions of the country watered by the tributaries of the Red, to 
wit, the Black, Ouachita, and Little Rivers and their confluents, and 
of the merchandise shipped to the latter region. 

It will be thus seen that the value of the productions and of the 
commerce and trade of the Red River country is in the neighborhood 
of $25,000,000 annually ; and if to this be added the value of the pro- 
ductions and of the commerce and trade of the above-named tribu- 
taries of the Red, it will appear that the aggregate worth of the pro- 
dactions and of the commerce and trade of the country watered by 
the Red and its tributaries is not far short of $50,000,000 annually. 

This is, indeed, a grand showing, and is eloquent as an argument 
going to show that these rivers, all of which badly need improve- 
ment, should receive greater attention at the hands of Congress than 
has been accorded them in the past, or is accorded them in the river 
and harbor bill of this year. 


BAYOU PIERRE. 


A raft of about seven miles in length formed some years ago in 
Bayou Pierre, a navigable stream in Northwestern Louisiana. This 
bayou takes its rise near the city of Shreveport, and runs parallel 
with Red River on the west side for about one hundred and fifty 
miles, when it empties into Red River. It is fed mainly by Tone’s 
Bayou, which empties into it from Red River at a point twenty-five 
niles below Shreveport. 

Some years ago the Government made an appropriation for the 
removal of the great raft in Upper Red River, above Shreveport. 
The officials of the Government in the prosecution of this work 
did not pull the logs, drift-wood, and brush forming the great raft 
out of the river, but merely loosened them and permitted them to 
float down the current. 
Bayou and into Bayou Pierre and there lodged, forming a raft in that 
stream of many miles in length, which is constantly increasing. 

Again, a few years ago, when an effort was made by the Govern- 
ment toclose Tone’s Bayou, to assist in the work chains and other fast- 
enings were stretched across the bayou to catch the drift-wood float- 
ing down, and men were stationed on Red River, at the point where 
Tone’s Bayou makes out of the river, to turn all the drift floating 
down the river down Tone’s Bayou, in order to form a raft in that 
stream in aid of the works looking to the closing of the stream. 

This went on until an immense raft had been formed in Tone’s 
Bayou by the Government employés, which raft remained there for 
some months, and until a heavy rise of water swept it away along 
with the Government works, and carried the raft down into Bayou 
Pierre, where it lodged against the raft already formed there, as 
above described, increasing the length and extent of the raft in the 
said Bayon Pierre. 

Not only is this raft obstructing a navigable stream but it is also 
resulting in the overtlow nearly every year in seasons of high water 


of many thousands of acres of very valuable alluvial lands; and this | 


overtlow, from this cause, is becoming worse and worse every year. 

Last year the back lands of many of the plantations on the river, 
between it and Bayou Pierre, were overflowed from this cause and 
niuch destruction of crops occasioned thereby. During the present 
year twice have these plantations been submerged, and their over- 
tlow is directly traceable to the existence of this ratt in Bayou Pierre. 
So great is the trouble and damage it is causing that private letters 
received by me from planters in that section indicate that unless re- 
lief is extended by the removal of the raft that portion of the valley 
will have to be abandoned. 

The raft acts as a dam in backing up the waters and preventing 
them from escaping down the chafnel of the bayou, and thus the 
submergence of the surrounding country is brought about. 

The public sentiment of the State of Louisiana for its removal re- 
cently found expression in a memorial of the General Assembly; now 
in session, to Congress, asking an appropriation of $100,000 to be used 
in clearing the stream of the raft. This appropriatien is asked on 
the grounds— 

First, that the raft closes entirely to navigation a navigable stream. 

Second, because it is the direct cause of destructive floods, at every 
stage of high water, over the adjacent country. 

In 1878 Congress ordered a survey of Bayou Pierre, with the view 
to its improvement. This survey was made, and the report is to be 
found in the report of the Chief of Engineers of 1879. The engi- 
neers making the survey estimated it would cost at that time $75,000 
to remove the raft; but since then the raft has greatly enlarged, and 
it would now require about $100,000 for its removal. Congress never 
acted on the report and estimates, and no appropriation was made. 

It is of the utmost importance to that country that this raft be 
removed, and as the Government, through its employés, was instru- 
mental in putting it there, it behooves the Government to remove it. 
I have brought this matter to the attention of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of both the House and Senate, besides introducing the neces- 
sary bill, and indulge the hope that an appropriation will be made 
at least suflicient to begin the work. 


These logs and brush went down Tone’s | 


| 











| low water from New Orleans, by river, fourth class, (per 100 
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APPENDIX. 
No. 1. 


Memorial of the board of trustees of the city of Shreveport, Louisiana, urying the 
construction of a public building at Shreveport, to serve as custom-house, court. 
house, post-office, signal-service and internal-revenue offices, &c. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 


GENTLEMEN: The petition and memorial of the board of trustees of the city of 
Shreveport, amunicipal corporation duly chartered and incorporated, located in the 
pa of Caddo, State of Louisiana, with respect beg leave to show that by acts of 

Jongress it has been made a port of entry, being at the head of navigation on Red 
River. It is one of the seats of justice for holding sessions of the United States circuit 
and district courts forthe northern district of Louisfana. That it is an extensive 
mail-distributing point, as also for the collection of internal revenue. That it is the 
eastern terminus of the Texas and Pacific Railroad ; the northern terminus of the 
New Orleans Pacific Railroad; the western terminus of the Vicksburgh, Shreve. 
pect and Pacific Railroad. That it has a United States signal-service station 

‘hat it is the prospective and designated crossing points for various other chartered 
railroads running north and south, and northeastand southwest. That at present 
it is the second city in the State of Louisiana in point of po tion and wealth 
and is located in the midst of an extensive, populous, and productive territory that 
is growing more and more important every year. For the foregoing reasons and 
for many others that might be enumerated and fairly urged we respectfully ask 
that Congress make a sufticient appropriation of money for the purpose of erecting 
a building suitable to the accommodation of the United States circuit and district 
courts and officials, United States custom-house, bonded warehouse, signal service 
mail service, internal-revenue service, and public-land office. Such a building ig 
an absolute necessity, as the officials at present have to rent their accommoda 
tions in widely scattered localities and of a character greatly inadequate to the 
growing necessities, importance, and convenience of the public service. 

Wherefore the council of the city of Shreveport respectfully ask for the appro- 
priation of $200,000 to be expended for the purposes prayed for. 

We ask our Senators and Representatives in Congress to present this memorial 
and —_ a, and use every effort to obtain the necessary appropriation as speedily 
as poselbie, 

Thus done, adopted, and signed at a regular meeting of the council of the city 
of Shreveport, and the seal of the city attached thereto, the 5th day of January, 


A. D. 1882. 
ANDREW CURRIE, Mayor. 
W. J. BRUNER, Secretary of Council. 


No. 2. 


Memorial of Shreveport Cotton Exchange. 


Attest : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembied : 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Shreveport, Cadda Parish, Louisiana, and 
members of the Cotton Exchange of said city, do hereby present to your honor. 


| able body the following statement of facts, which we trust will win your favor. 


able consideration of two bills introduced with your respective bodies by Senator 
JONAS, of this State, and Hon. N.C. BLANCHARD, representing this Congressional 
district, to wit: one asking an appropriation for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Shreveport and the other asking an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of Red River. Asregards the first, we beg to invite your 
attention to the fact that Shreveport, the second city in the State in population 
and commercial importance, is the distributing post-office for a large scope of 
country ; that it is the headquarters in North Louisiana of the internal-revenue 
department of the State ; that the United States district court holds its sessions 
here ; that there is here a United States marine hospital, a signal-service oflice, and 
a collector of customs office. 

Your petitioners respectfully represent that the cost to the Government for the 
payment of rent for the various buildings and offices necessary to accommodate 
the officials holding these various oflices is no inconsiderable charge upon the Gov- 
ernment, and moreover the accommodations are not commensurate with the great- 
ness and wealth of the nation. We have had carefully prepared from the books 
of the Cotton Exchange by a committee appointed for the purpose the following 
report, which we submit as part of this memorial. It will be seen how large a 
sum of money is annually paid by the planting interest in excessive freights inci- 
dent to a suspension of navigation. As regards the last-mentioned bill, asking 
for an appropriation for the Red River, we respectfully represent that Red River 
ranks among the most me py streams inthe Union. Its alluvial bottom em- 
braces millions of acres of the finest cotton lands in the world, capable, if under 
cultivation, of producing nearly as much cotton as is now grown in all the South. 
It is susceptible of navigation for one thousand miles, and your petitioners believe 
that your honorable y will agree with them in the opinion that the appropria- 
tion asked is a very small one in comparison with the magnitude of the interest 
involved. In view of the facts here presented, we pray your honorable body to 
pass the bills herein mentioned, tor which we ever pray, &c.: 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, January 27, 1882. 
To the President and Board of Directors of the Shreveport Cotton Exchange : 
GENTLEMEN: Your committee beg leave to submit to you the following report- 


Touching the matter of cotton moved from the banks of Red River, we beg leave 
to report as follows: ‘eat 
ales. 


Amount of cotton delivered at New Orleans from Red River last season.. 186, 585 

Estimated amount delivered at Fulton, Arkansas, to Iron Mountain road. 20, 000 

From banks at points within reach of navigation to railroads at various 
points : ), 000 





Total 


Touching the matter of merchandise and freights : 


Tons. 
Shipped up Red River to Shreveport last season.......--..------++++++++* al, of 
Shipped by steamer above Shreveport same season. .......-------++--+->- w er 
Shipped by steamer below Shreveport to plantations. -......-------------- ~~ 
RR AAT 

Wah oe ok, cwcweslnase Sabete eee oa es eee aan ier eens 55, 541 


Shreveport, by river, 
The rate of freight in 
pounds,) 624 cents ; 


The rate of freight in high water to New Orleans from 
fourth class, (per 100 pounds,) 20 cents; by rail, 72 cents. 
by rail, 72 cents. . , 

Average length of the high-water stage of navigation in Red River, five months. 


| If proper improvements are made on the river it is thought by steam boatmen that 


freights can be carried at high-water rates the year round. 


Cotton from Shreveport to the east, by river, during high water, (per 100 pounds,) 
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70 cents. None handled by river in low water. During high water, cotton east, 
from Shreveport, (per 100 pounds,) 65 cents; during high water, by rail, $1.14. 
Cotton to New Orleans, be ace aa high water, (per bale,) $1.25; during low . 
ater. $4; by rail, during low water, $4.50. ‘ 

watt ey respectfully, : SPEECH 


J. BOISSEATU, 


Pensions. 








“ oo OF 
N. GREGG, + Nn r + ‘ “x + 
R. N. MCKELLER, HON. COURTLAND C. MATSON, 
H. FLORSHEIM, . 
Committee of the Cotton Exchange. OF INDIANA, 
a special meeting of the cotton exchange, held on the 2d day of February, a . Tor o > ZEN La 
ao bore memorial and report of committee was submitted and unanimously IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIV ES, 
stepted. S. B. McCUTCHEN. | Monday, June 19, 1852, 
President Shreveport Cotton Exchange. On the bill (. R. No. 65 5 ae : —_ 
JAS. V. NOLAN, Secretary. n the bill (H. R. No, 6514) making appropriations for the payment of invalid anc 


Poa other pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, 
upon a motion to suspend the rules and pass the same. 
JNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Deruty Couiector’s Orrick, District OF LOUISIANA, Mr. MATSON said : i ; 8 a 
Shreveport, Louisiana, January 28, 1882. Mr. SPEAKER: The consideration of this bill opens a wide field for 


siz; Yours of 17th instant at hand, and in answer thereto will make the follow- | discussion. It takes from the Treasury more money than has been 
ing statements in the collection of internal revenue at this point: taken by any single enactment since the period of the civil war. 


The State of Louisiana composes one district, Hon. Morris Marks, collector, and I ithst: . at fact : : it as chee yas : 
subdivided into divisions, this being the eighth division of the Louisiana district, Notwithstanding that fact, I shall vote for it as chee rfully as I would 


comprising the following parishes: Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, De Soto, Natchi- have voted for any of the enormous appropriations that were made 
toches, Red River, Sabine, and Webster, headquarters at Shreveport. The col- | necessary to bring that war to a successful termination if I had then 


jections from this district for special taxes alone amount to about $30,000 this year, | heen a member of this body. When I cast my vote for this appro- 
ending April 30, 1882, the end of current year. . . 


The United States district court for the western district of Louisiana convenes a I = giv DR =~ se ’ ne gratuity ’ = I ae simply 1 ot ing 
in Shreveport next month, and for the first term will have a respectable docket, to discharge an Ov igation that rests upon the people, as solemnly 
consisting largely of violations of the internal-revenue laws. For the present, a | binding as any that was ever owed—the most sacred debt that was 
building has been secured for the use of the court, it being the largest and most | create; by the war. 
conveniently arranged for the purpose. Still there are not sufficient rooms for And, Mr. Speaker, it should be here observed that the manifest 
the otticers of the court alone. ’ 


In addition to the United States district court there is a deputy collector of cus- | purpose of every member of this House to permit this bill to pass 


toms, for which an allowance of $10 per month is made for rent, a post-oflice, and | without any opposition or dispute, and under a suspension of the 
a Signal-Serviice Son tah daha nttaeker sd tebasiaaoeames odes scala aneaatt rules, is the clearest evidence of the fact that the pensions which 

mimissioner 8 Of0Ce é ye sctor iternai-re +e, i . Pe eee > $ s ‘ ; . aj ay 
oe the respective officers from their individual funds, which is rather an unjust dis- this Gov ernment ow es to its soldiers are safe in the hands of é ither 
crimination, but would be overcome by the establishment of a public building in | of the great political parties of the country. And it gives particular 


the city. at : : emphasis to the fact that the ex-confederates who are here as the 
Yhere are many reasons beyond my official functions which would be of far 


; : ; epre atives 0 p people lately in rebellion agai 3 Govern- 
more weight before a committee, which I have no doubt you have utilized, that yr sentativ ae f the pes le late ly in rebellion against the Govern 
would be beyond me to bring to your attention. : ment are sincere in their declarations that they and the people they 

With best wishes for success, I am, respectfully, represent have accepted the results of the war with all its conse- 
WM. T. FLEMING. quences. 


An interesting statement was submitted by the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in response to a resolution of the Senate in April 

Statement of business transacted at the post-office at Shreveport, Louisiana, for the | Jast, from which it is ascertained that at the end of the last fiscal 
year ending December 81, 1861. year for the payment of pensions, to wit, September 4, 1881, there was 

at that time not a single county or parish in all of the United States 
that had not a pensioner. It is also ascertained that this large num- 
Dr. \ Cr. ber of pensioners is by no means equally distributed among the dif- 


No. of orders. No. of orders ferent Congressional districts of the country. In fact, a very great 
5,214 Domestic M. O. issued. $74, 956 16 || 2,486 Domestic M. O. paid... $61,712 94 & ; : ys 





Hon. N. C. BLANCHARD, Washington. 





MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS. 








acacia 671 10 | 3 Canadian M. O. paid. gg 09 | disparity appears, the range being from twenty-seven in the third 
5 Canadian M. O. issued 120 00 || 8 British M. O. paid.... 204 28 | district of Georgia—the lowest number residing iu any one district— 
Fees on same........- 195 || 22German M. O. paid... 544 43 | to 2,930 in the first district of Kansas, the highest number residing 
28 so M. O. issued... ee | e ee ee : R 40 | in any one district at that time. 
eGermm Olin, tan 8 |§6icahaee I discover that the district which I have the honor to represent 
Foes of SRI00....<.... "33 60 | rkansas........... " 160,250 09 | had much more than an average number of pensioners, the number 
12 Italian M. O. issued... 369 00 || in each county thereof and the value of the pensions being as fol- 
Feeson same.........- 5 85 || lows: 
3 French M. O. issued. . 14 00 | 
Fees on same.......... 45 Qe — 7 = P z 
Deposits for postmast- | a 3 3 
OE bee ree 147, 127 00 | po eee 1, 729 75 5, e sf 
—_———_|| — ea aa 
225, 703 61. || 225, 703 61 Sa #8 oe 
County. 3 P= ae 
= ¥ ee DQ 
ee ee 2&8 ag a4 
REVENUES. ‘52 Em a= 
= = = 2 
wali nls intl Aiba eee 2 2 i ale I DORE pte 2 Le cae 3 a 5 
| A ; <@ 4 
. a Cr. ‘ ~ oa nn 
faste paper sold............ $4 80 | Expense account ............ 5, 046 25 4 a 
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Hon. N. C. BLaxcuarp, M. C probably one other, must be even larger than this one. On the Ist 
House of Representatives. day of November last there was still pending and unadjudicated 
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more than 227,000 claims which involved the payment of arrears, and 
of that number it may be safely assumed that 200,000 will still remain 
undecided at the end of the present fiscal year. 





As the number upon the roll increases and as the claims involving | 
arrears are adjudicated the amount necessary to pay both must in- | 


crease. 
cause of alarm. We can materially reduce our revenues, both in the 
matter of customs and in the sum derived from internal taxation, so 
that the burdens resting upon the people will be greatly lightened, 
and still have money enough to pay the debt as it falls due, the in- 
terest thereon, the current ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and the most liberal pensions to the survivors of our wars. So I re- 
peat that there isno good cause for any public alarm upon the ques- 
tion of the gross amount necessary to pay pensions. Nor do] assert 
that there is any such alarm among the people of this country. 
Some of the great newspapers have loudly declared against the law 
known as the arrears act, and some have gone so far as to demand 
its repeal. 

I think it is safe to say here and now, Mr. Speaker, that that law 
will never be repealed. It is founded upon the principle of doing 


exact justice to those who are now entitled to share the bounty of 


the Government on account of the helplessness brought upon them 
in its military service. It has been so far executed that its repeal 
now would only create a new injustice to those who would be thus 
deprived of its benetits. No, sir; it will remain upon the statute- 
book and be fully executed until every dollar of this the most sacred 
debt growing out of the late war has been fully discharged and paid. 

Some of the newspapers that have clamored loudest against this 
law have been heretofore most solicitous about the maintenance of 
the public credit, alleging and insisting that as a measure of pro- 
tection in times of crisis and danger hereafter we must now pay all 
and even more than we owed. They forget that the repeal of this 
law, showing as it would upon the part of the Government an in- 
difference to the just demands of those who were its willing de- 
fenders in the time of its greatest danger, would operate to weaken 
and probably destroy our only means of defense at such times—that 
defense which we can alone get from our volunteer citizen soldiers. 

But it is urged that gigantie frauds have been practiced under this 
law. I deny it. 
cessful, but I do say that under the rules and regulations governing 





However, with all that taken into the account, there is no | 
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revenue-inarine service. 


If these bills become laws, how soon m 
we expect that all the officers of the Government will be demandine 
a like gratuity because of the precedents then so well established? 
In the case of the military and naval pensions we can soon pay and 
discharge them ;" but when the policy of extending pensions to the 
officers of the civil list is once fairly begun, we have placed not only 


_a heavy burden upon ourselves but we will entail upon our children 


even a heavier one, that it may require a revolution to shake off. 
Anestimate has been furnished to this House at its present Session 
showing that if all the claims now pending involving arrears are 
paid, and all the surviving soldiers of the war with Mexico and the 
widows of the soldiers of that war are soon pensioned—a measure of 


_ justice already shamefully delayed—for the next twenty-five years 
| the annual payment of the whole pens’on list will then only average 
wd > 


about fifty millions of dollars, and after that time will necessarily he 
much less. So that it seems to be susceptible of easy demonstration 


| that with an economical administration of the Government we can 


pay all our soldiers the pensions we so justly owe them. 

But, upon the other hand, with a reckless extravagance in public 
expenditures this average sum of fifty millions per annum will be- 
come one of great burden to a complaining people, and the pensions 
that were cheerfully paid when we had a full Treasury will become 
unpopular, and in the necessity of the ease might be reduced or even 
abandoned. And thus it is that this most deserving class of our 
citizens are doubly interested in the prudent and economical admin- 
istration of our affairs. 


I have but one criticism to offer upon this bill. It provides in the 


| second section for some amendments to the law authorizing special 


I shall net assert that no frauds have been suc- | 


the Pension Office, as it is now administered, a fraud is well nigh | 


impossible. 
mistake here is that we are apt to compare the pensioner whose dis- 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that the one prolific source of 


ability is not visible with the one whose injury is open to the casual | 
observer, and because we neither see nor feel his disability we con- | 


clude against him. These pensioners are all examined by competent 
surgeous or boards of surgeons, aud the precise disability which he 
alleges and proves was incurred in the service must be found to be 
still existing, at least in its direct results. It ought to be remem- 
bered, too, that in the extremely active and hazardous operations 


of a tour years’ civil war, fought mainly by our volunteers, in a | 


strange and to them unhealthy climate, the number of dangers and | 


exposures was largely increased. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is cause, and just cause, for alarm upon 
the part of the people, not on account of the large expenditures each 
year for the payment of pensions, but because of the reckless expend- 
iture of money in other directions. It was very recently stated 
upon the floor of this House by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, the former chairman of the Committee on Apprepriations, 
{[Mr. ATKINS,] that within a period of ten years, between 1870 and 
1880. our list of civil officers in the employ of the General Govern- 


ment had nearly doubled; that in 1870 1.4 per cent. of the whole | 
population held civil offices under the General Government, and in | 


Iss0 2.2 per cent. of the whole people were paid officers upon the 
civil list of the United States. And there is another matter to which 


I invite the attention of the House at this time, the increasing tend- | t 
and perilous necessity of that conflict. The Government was strained 


ency to place civil officers and their dependents upon the pension 
list. 

As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, so studiously 
careful have I been to avoid taking a single step in that direction 
that I have felt compelled in many instances to oppose the report 


of a majority of that committee and again upon the floor of this | 


House the granting of pensions to those who were even in the quasi 
military service, such as employés in the Quartermaster’s and 
Paymaster’s Departinents, nurses, contract surgeons, and in another 
case the widow of a prefessor in the Naval Academy. Some of these 
cases were such as appealed strongly to my sympathy, but the rule 
by which I have been guided is that no pension should be considered 
or granted as a gratuity, but that the right to it is implied from the 
very contract of enlistment and from the laws in force at the time. 

At this session this House has made considerable advances in the 


direction of the policy of the British Government relating to the pen- | : 
tions. In England the imposition of such taxes was first made 10 


sioning of civil oflicers. This has been done, too, without providing, 
as England has, for very large reductions in salaries, that the Govern- 


ment might thus by its saving create a sort of life-insurance fund for | 


the benetit of its officers. 


this House providing in effect, although not by its terms, for the pen- 
sioning of the employés of the Life-Saving Service; another is pend- 
ing of a like character for the benefit of the employés of the railway 


Already all the surviving widows of the | 
ex-Presidents have been munitficently pensioned ; a bill has passed | l 
| position of independence they had won as the rich fruits of a ble 


exaininations by clerks and agents of the pension department into 
the merits of pending and adjudicated claims. It fails to provide 
that these examinations shall be held only after due notice has been 
given the claimant or pensioner. I have already asked the honorable 
gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. O’NEILL] to accept an amend- 
ment to that effect, but it seems that he has not been authorized by 
his committee so todo. And in the same connection it was stated 
by my colleague [General BROWNE] that such is now the universal 
practice of the Department. I replied then, and I repeat it here, 
that it ought to be not only the practice but the law, so that no 
claimant or pensioner could possibly be made the object of secret 
attack on account of any one’s malice or prejudice. 

I shall, however, Mr. Speaker, gladly vote for this bill, and hope 
to soon see that beceme a law which is so well indorsed as a prac- 
tice; and I shall at the earliest date introduce a bill to that effect. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 
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HON. FETTER 8. HOBLITZELL, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. HOBLITZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That portion of the internal-revenue system remain- 
ing upon the statute-books of the country comprises in part a policy 
of taxation sprung from the loins of the great war struggle of the 
States of the Union, and it found its justification in the magnitude 


at every joint to maintain its full war power, and the people of the 
country cheerfully submitted to every demand made upon their purse 
and industry that the privilege of living and enjoying the fruits of 
their labor might be preserved to them and their children under an 
indissoluble union of indestructible States. But, Mr. Speaker, sub- 
mission to this mode of taxation in an hour of danger and peril, 
while it illustrates in an eminent degree the patriotism of a free peo 
ple, cannot be construed into an approval of that system as an ordi- 
nary means of providing revenues to meet the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the history of our country is a standing 
protest against the continuance of such a system upon the body-pol- 
itic after the emergency commanding it has passed away. 7 
Sir, the excise system of taxation is the outgrowth of foreign soil, 
ot monarchical absolutism. It is undemocratic, unrepublican, and 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of our people and our free instita- 


the year 1643, having been extensively practiced in other portionsof 
continental Europe before that period. In our country 1t was = 
used in 1791, just after the revolutionary struggle had ended an 


when our statesmen and public men were endeavoring to eee 


| revolution by laying and collecting sufficient revenues to meet the 


mail service, and still another in behalf of the officers and men of the | 


great expense of the war for liberty. The highest tax imposed upon 
distilled spirits under this policy was only 25 cents per gallon, an 
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vet the patriotism of our ancestors, just emerged from a long and | 
ploody conflict that had been crowned with glorious success, was 

not proof against this call upon the spirit whieh had served them ‘in 

times that tried men’s souls,” and the country’s history was blurred 

with the stain of a whisky insurrection in a neighboring State whose 

people were largely interested in the production of distilled spirits, 

in the very presence of their magnificent victory. These taxes, 

odious in their inception, grew more and more odious each year of 

their exaction until the inauguration of President Jefferson, under 

whose wise and beneficent administration the whole system was | 
uprooted and abolished. | 

{vain, Mr. Speaker, after the war of 1812, when another great and 
pressing necessity for revenues to enable the Government to meet 
+he increased expenditures growing out of our conflict with Great | 
Britain Was upon us, a renewal of this system was recommended by 
our then President, James Madison, in aid of the revenues of the | 
country, but it continued in force only a few years, being repealed 
in the year 1817 in obedience to the sentiment of public opinion, 
which erystallized the faith of the masses in the belief that the power 
of taxation should only be exercised in this form upon extraordinary, 
casions, and the occasion ended, the system itself should end with 
the necessity creating it. 

Sir, the present internal-revenue system has operated oppressively 
ipon the labor, industry, and business interests of the country for a 
period of twenty years, and to-day, notwithstanding the bounties to 
the soldiers of the war, the ample provision made for the payment 
of the public debt, and the great largesses scattered with bountiful 
handin aid of commerce, internal improvements, and public buildings, 
the appalling fact stares us in the face that a surplus of more than a 
hundred millions of dollars—and still on the increase—lies dormant in 
the cofiersof the public Treasury after the payment of most liberal 
and muniticent expenditures for ordinary governmental purposes. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, the odious system of revenue has its warm 
idvocates upon this floor, representing a Republican majority, who 
refuse to relieve the famishing business of the country and take off 
the onerous burden of labor and industry that is weighing down 
the wealth and productive power of the people. Such a condition 
of things is unparalleled in the history of legislation, and if not 
criminal deserves the malediction of every honest man, capitalist 
ind laborer, throughout the length and breadth of this great Union. 

Sir, think of it. Think of it, freemen of America. oe than a 
hundred millions of the wealth-producing power of the people, wrung 
irom the sweat of labor, locked up in the vaults of the nation and ab- 
solutely paralyzed by the maintenance of this infamous policy of in- 
ternal taxation! Do you wonder that capital is cautious, that the 
cost of living is alarmingly on the increase, and that labor is uneasy 
and refuses to work for unremunerative wages which are not ade- 
quate to the wants of their families? Where is it going to end, I 
ask, if the great car of Juggernaut is to move on at the bidding of 
King Caucus, reckless of the ruin and destruction of the national 
prosperity and the happiness of the people which marks the track of 
its iron wheels? Sir, the Republican majority of this House are re- 
sponsible for the continuation of this pernicious policy; and the 
great voice of the American people at the ballot-box in November 
will put the seal of their condemnation upon that party who, in de- 
termining the legislative policy of the present Congress, gave them 
astone when they asked for bread; and instead of conserving the 
wants and necessities of 50,000;000 people, instead of affording relief 
to the perishing strength of production and building up all that con- 
stitute the life and power of a great country, dictates through a 
party caucus the miserable measure included in the terms of the bill 
under consideration. It may be wisdom and statesmanship from a 
Republican stand-point to believe that the chief end of man is the 
distribution of the official loaves and fishes incident to government, 
but I admonish them that while Nero fiddles Rome is burning. Your 
prosperity is staggering under the burden of these merciless exac- 
tions, and the time and the hour foreshadow revolution and panic. 

Mr. Speaker, the people with one voice have demanded relief from 
these excise taxes, and their collection is as unjust as they are un- 
necessary. The Democratic party here have honestly endeavored by 
proper amendments to this measure to secure the relief desired, but, 
sir, in vain have the people and their representatives appealed to the 
power and conscience of King Caucus. The fiat has gone forth, and 
while monopoly and money-power reap relief from their oppressive 
burdens, the honest labor and industry of the country must suffer 
still another season. I have voted for every amendment looking to 
a reduction of taxation, and Iam ready to vote for the entire repeal 
of the internal-revenue system, excepting alone the collection of a | 
fur tax upon distilled spirits, offering as it will an opportunity in a 
proper revision of the tariff to relieve the consumer substantially by 
the reduced cost of articles of necessity without impairing the reve- 
hue to be collected, and permitting also the withdrawal of alcohol 
from bond free from tax when used in the arts and for chemical and 
other purposes, as provided in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
wan from Kentucky, [Mr. Wii.1s.] I will vote for this bill as the 








only relief permitted by the Republican majority of this House, but, | 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of my constituents I enter a solemn pro- | 
‘est against the action of that majority in their denial of that full | 
and ample reduction of taxation which the people command and are | 
utitled to receive at the hands of their representatives. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 
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HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 

Mr. HUTCHINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not proposed to take part in this debate, 
and should not have done so except for some observations that 
dropped from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ] who 
addressed the committee yesterday. I will say, Mr. Chairman, 
speaking for myself, that I shall vote for the bill now under consid- 
eration. I shall vote for it, not because it is all I could wish it to 
be, nor because it by any means meets fully the wants and necessities 
of the hour. 

The people of this country, if ever in its history they needed relief 
from oppressive taxation, need it to-day. The must casual observer 
of the signs of the times cannot but see that there is something 
wrong in the business affairs of the country, and it can easily be 
discerned what that difficulty is. : 

Awakening from the long lethargy following the depression of 
1873, our national industry, like an aroused giant, again resumed its 
task of ministering not only to the wants of the fifty million of our 
own citizens, but to those of the whole world. We have made enor- 
mous strides in the last few years. We have exported millions of 
bushels of wheat, we have built thousands of miles of railroad, but 
our giant is beginning to stagger in his onward march. He has too 
heavy a load tocarry. Hercules himself could never have performed 
his fabulous labors had he been hampered with such a load as now 
bears down the industry of our nation. 

What are we to understand by the uprising of the people, the so- 
called ‘‘strikes” and the “labor troubles” that have shown them- 
selves under such terrible aspects during the past few years? Do 
not these disturbances grow out of a policy fostered and made pow- 
erful by Congressional legislation? Is there not a great wrong exist- 
ing somewhere which human forecast can discern and which can 
plainly be traced to this Capitol? It seems plain to me that the 
tariff and internal revenue are the guilty causes of these convulsions 
in the body-politic. The terrible burden which the laboring classes 
are compelled to carry by reason of the outrageous imposts upon all 
they eat and all they drink is the palpable cause of these violent 
agitations. With us the question to be answered is, how can this 
burden be removed ? 

To-day we are collecting by taxes from the people of the country 
sach year $100,000,000 more than the necessities of the Government 
call for, and it is proposed by this bill to reduce taxes to the extent 
of only $17,000,000. Some measure should have been perfected and 
introduced into this House early in the session which would have 
relieved the people of more than $60,000,000 of taxes annually, and 
it should have been done with favorable consideration to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. This bill seems to me to be a mere 
makeshift, a peace-offering to the suffering people, an endeavor to 
satisfy them by removing a small part of the heavy load which they 
are now compelled to carrv. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say that I contemplate the situa- 
tion of things as I find them here in Congress with amazement. 
How it is possible for the representatives of fifty millions of free, 
enlightened, thinking people to meet here for the solemn purposes 
of legislation, avowedly for the benefit of the people, and yet, by 
artful processes, evade the consideration of vital questions upon 
which real prosperity depends, is more than I can understand. Cer- 
tainly it is not ignorance that produces this state of things, for 
these gentlemen are among the most enlightened and cultured in the 
land. They have come up here from the bench, the bar, the learned 
professions, the factory, and the farm professedly to represent and 
to act for the best good of the people, but they certainly do not 
faithfully represent the interests and wishes of those who send them 
here, for a large majority of the masses of the population East, 
West, North, and South desire relief from the oppressive tariff 
burdens which weigh them down. The “mobs,” the ‘‘strikers,” 
and the suffering laborers every where convey to every thinking per- 
son the logic of this fact. Iam therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the majority of this House come here as the representatives of 
a political party rather than of the people whose servants they are. 

We must, however, accept the situation as it is. While I wish 
we could have had at this session a modification of the tariff; while 


| I regret that the House has voted that it is incapable of properly 


considering the subject, and therefore it has deputed that duty to 
others for them to accomplish the object; while I regret that the 
House through its proper committee did not do that work itself, but 
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inasmuch as we have seen fit to throw the work off our own shoul- 
ders we can expect no relief from any quarter during this session, 
I shall therefore support this measure as the only thing that can be 
done under the circumstances. 

I have been surprised at the remarks which have been made on 
this question by gentlemen ; at their allegations that it is not Demo- 
cratic doctrine to remove from the shoulders of the people the bur- 
den of internal-revenue taxation. Such statements seem strange to 
me, in looking over the history of the past and considering the action 
of the Democratic party since its organization, that any gentleman 
on this side of the House can say that it ever was Democratic doc- 
trine to impose internal-revenue taxes upon the people except as a 
war measure. L,claim it is the most undemocratic system of taxa- 
tion ever devised. It was adopted as a war necessity only, and it 
can only be upheld as such. It has no more place in our civil polity, 
now that the war has been ended seventeen years, than would a 
standing army of 500,000 men in times of peace. 

In 1729, in the first Congress that was held after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Mr. Madison, immediately after it con- 
vened, introduced a measure providing for revenue for the support 
of the Government. He said: 

The deficiency in our Treasury has been too notorious to make it necessary for 
me to animadvert upon that subject. Let us content ourselves with endeavoring 
to remedy the evil. To do this a national revenue must be obtained, but the sys- 
tem must be such a one that while it secures the object of revenue it shall not be 
oppressive to our constituents. Happy it is for us that such a system is within 
our power, for | apprehend that both these objects may be obtained from an im- 
post on articles imported into the United States. 


Mr. Madison strenuously opposed the adoption of the excise law, 
imposing internal-revenue taxes. We know what the effect of that 
law was; history informs us of the Shay rebellion and other armed 
demonstrations against its enforcement. , 

President Jefferson in his first annual message to Congress recom- 
mended the repeal of the law passed by the First Congress providing 
for the collection of internal-revenue taxes, In his message he says: 

The augmentation of population combined with other circumstances had pro- 
duced an augmentation of revenue which justified the repeal of all internal taxes. 
The remaining sources of revenue will be sufficient to provide for the — of 
the Government, to pay the interest onthe public debt, and todischarge the prin- 
cipal in shorter periods than the laws or the gereral expectation had coptemplated. 
War, indeed, and untoward events may change the prospect of things and call for 
expenses which the imports cannot meet; but sound principles will not justify 
our taxing the industry of our Federal citizens to accumulate treasure for war, to 
happen we know not when, and which might not perhaps happen but for the 
temptations offered by that measure. 

Following the recommendation made by Jefferson, Congress, ten 
years after its enactment, repealed the first law which authorized 
the collection of internal taxes. 

Again, in 1813, owing to the necessities growing out of the war of 
1412, President Madison summoned Congress in an extra session, and 
recommended the adoption of an internal-revenue law as a war 
measure, Which law was passed and remained in force until Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his first message, recommended to Congress its 
repeal; and it was repealed. 

Thus we have the recommendations of Madison, Jefferson, and 
Monroe, the fathers of the Democratic party, all upon record against 
an internal-revenue system of taxation, except as a war measure. 

But I will come down to later times, to the year 1868, and look 
to the Democratic platform of that year to see what was said in it 
in relation to this internal-revenue tax system. That platform 
demanded— 

The simplification of the system and the discontinuance of inquisitorial modes 
of raising and collecting internal revenue, so that burdens of taxation may be 
equalized and lessened, the credit of the Government increased, and the currency 
made good. 


My friend from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON] yesterday stumbled a 
great deal at the word “inquisitorial,” not being able to understand 
what was meant by that word when used by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY] in presenting his 
reason forthe adoption of the bill under consideration. But here we 
find it in the Democratic platform of 1868. It is a word taken from 
that platform by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and is good, 
sound Democratic doctrine, that this ‘‘inquisitorial” mode of raising 
and collecting revenue should be broken up and destroyed. 

And here let me call attention to the Democratic doctrine on the 
tariff, as laid down in the platform of the convention of the Demo- 
cratic party held in 1868, to which I adhere to this day, upon which 
I stand, and upon which I believe in a fair contest the majority of 
the people of this country will stand: 

A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under the 
internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manufact- 
ures, and will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least burden upon, and 
best promote and encourage the industrial interests of the country. 

I stand upon that platform to-day, and, fortified by the precedents 
which I have cited, I advocate the passage of this bill; not because 
it is the best measure that could be presented, but because it is the 
only one that the committee has reported forour consideration look- 
ing toward any relief from the burdens that are oppressing us. 

I cannot feel it my duty to adopt the policy advocated by my friend 
who spoke vesterday. ‘The Republican party demands that the tariff 
shall remain as it is; that no reduction in it be made. Speak- 


ing for this side, the gentleman claims it as Democratic doctrine 


that the internal-revenue taxes shall not be touched; but shall re. 
main as they are. So we shall be confronted with this condition 
regarding the collection of revenue for the support of the Govern. 
ment—the Republican party adhering to the present tariff with all 
its absurdities, and the Democratic party committed to the internal. 
revenue system and refusing to consent to any modification thereof 
unless the Republican party will consent to a reduction of tariff 
duties. This is not statesmanship. It is not the proper thing to do 

We are to examine every measure coming before us, and if we find 
it is right, no matter if it be not just what we like, if it is right ang 
will relieve any portion of the people of unjust burdens, it is our 
duty to adopt it. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, as to this bill and what it proposes to 
effect. It removes the stamp tax from bank checks. I am told this 
tax ought not to be taken off. Well, it is a small tax; but it is one 
that bears as heavily upon the poor as any other tax that is imposed 
upon the people. No depositor in a savings-bank can draw out 
twenty-five cents without putting a two-cent stamp upon the check 
or order. I have seen a poor woman go to the counter ofa savings- 
bank to draw out less than twenty cents, and she has had to pay 
one-tenth of the amount drawn out for a two-cent stamp to put on 
the order before she could draw the money. Now, while the cap- 
italist, the business man, and every one who makes a check is com- 
pelled to put a stamp upon it, he can draw out of the bank one 
thousand or a hundred thousand dollars for the same tax that the 
poor woman had to pay on her savings-bank order of twenty cents, 
Thus the burden of this inequality, like most of the burdens of tax- 
ation, falls heaviest upon those least able to pay. This is compara- 
tively a small matter; but none the less should we dispose of it and 
get it out of the way. It is a relic of the war, and I want to brush 
it aside and put it out of sight. 

It is proposed also to remove the tax upon deposits of money, and 
I am told that this isin the interest of the bankers alone, and so 
‘should be rejected.” Why,sir, the great need of the South, the 
Southwest, and the West to-day is bankers. It is money, the instru- 
ment of trade, that they need, without which it cannot be carried 
on as business is transacted in this age of civilization. Money should 
be free as air; no tax of any kind or description should be levied 
upon it except as a war necessity, because in the end such a tax is 
paid by the poor man,who is compelled to borrow money, and at the 
last labor pays it. Every man who has worked out this problem 
and seen its practical operation knows that what I say is true, and 
that when we pass this bill, relieving deposits from taxation, we 
reduce to that extent the burdens of the entire community. 

No one can object to the abolition of the tax on matches and the 
other articles enumerated, medicines, &c., in the bill under consid- 
eration. We can vote for these reductions, and thus make a begin- 
ning in wiping out these taxes which are obnoxious to the people; 
which assist in continuing a system that ought to be blotted out, 
but which never will be, unless we make a beginning toward its 
accomplishment. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said that this bill is proposed merely for 
the a of preventing a reduction of tariff duties, I cannot 
think this is so; but granting it to be the fact, still these taxes ought 
to be abolished, even if that were the tendency of this measure. I 
had hoped, and I hope now, that the Committee on Ways and Means 
will look further into this matter, and see whether they cannot afford 
the people some other relief in addition to that offered by this bill, 
so that the Republican party may not be charged with taking the 
taxes off money in the interest of capital and leaving labor with 
all its burdens still upon it. Of course, that charge under the pres- 
ent circumstances might well be made; because the people can well 
say, ‘‘If the Committee on Ways and Means could prepare a bill to 
amend the internal-revenue laws they certainly could have pre- 
pared a measure to relieve the country from some portion of the 
tariff duties.” 

I will make one suggestion to the committee. ¢ 
the duty which was imposed on sugar in 1875 of 25 per cent. in 
addition to the duty which then existed be abolished? The amount 
we are collecting for duties on sugar each year is about $50,000,000. 
This sum is about one-quarter of the entire revenue realized from 
imports; and sugar is not regarded as a luxury, but has become 
an article of prime necessity. Suppose we abolish this duty of % 
per cent., which at the time it was 1mposed was especially designed 
to protect the sinking fund and provide for the exigencies of the 
Government. It was a temporary measure and so conceded to be 
when it was passed. Now, if this law be repealed it would reduce 
the revenue about $11,000,000, and leave about $40,000,000 collected 
upon sugar alone. Think of it! Every person who now bays 4 
dollar’s worth of sugar pays 30 cents of that dollar into the Govern- 
ment Treasury! This is not right. There is not a member of this 
House who will say that it is right. The Committee on Ways and 
Means could at once report a bill repealing the law of 1875, and I 
believe it would be passed by this House by a nearly unanimous 
vote, and thus the people be relieved of about $11,000,000 of taxes. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, this Congress would have employed 
itself in meeting and disposing of some of those financial questions 
so essential to the prosperity of the whole people. I had hoped, 
sir, we might have done something effectual toward re-establishin 
our former prestige upon the ocean as a commercial power. I ha 


Why should not 
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hoped, sir, that the fruits of our legislation would have made it prac- is his castle—this grand idea upon which is predicated the whole 
ticable for our merchants to buy ships wherever they could be bought fabric of civil liberty and individual independence—is ruthlessly 
the cheapest, and that by this means we might enter again upon a | violated and repudiated by our internal-revenue system. Indeed, 
carrying trade on the ocean which would revive at once our mer- | our people have shown great patience in submitting to this offensive 
cantile marine and quicken every enterprise dependent upon capital | war measure so long in times of profound peace and general pros- 
and labor. But I am obliged to conclude from the studied resistance | perity. My best judgment tells me to begin now and here the work 
which meets every attempt in the interest of such needed and whole- | of destroying the power of this centralizing agency. While I would 
some legislation that nothing salutary in this direction will be done | be glad to see the entire system wiped out, root and branch, at once, 
by this Congress. Noone thing would so effectually benefit the pros- | I shall nevertheless vote for this bill as an entering wedge to the 
perity of the w hole country as the removal of all legal restraints to | accomplishment of that purpose. 

the buying our ships in any part of the world. It would restore the I yield ten niinutes of my time to the gentleman from Vermont, 
link in that chain of cireumstances which connects capital and enter- | [Mr. TYLER. ] 
prise together and sets them to work earnestly for grand results. No 
enemy of American institutions could have devised a scheme more 
disastrous to our commercial interests than the present tariff in this 
regard, and no act of legislation would sooner be felt in all the ar- 
teries of commerce and trade than its repeal. There is not a gentle- 
man present who does not fully.concede the force of this statement 
and believe in its truth. 

Mr. Speaker, the diseussion of the tariff question in its length and 
breadth, in its present and future bearings, in my judgment, should 
develop broader views and higher considerations than is shown by 
the representatives of the Republican party in this House. The 
changed condition of things produced by the marvelous improve- 
ments of the age, brought about by the application of steam and 
electricity, do not seem to be entertained in the narrow and selfish 
policy of the present tariff. Time and space have been annihilated 
and every part of the business world has been brought together. 
The time is approaching when we shall be compelled to consider the 
fact that the true interest of one country cannot be best served by 
proscription and the restriction of trade. Wehave got to face this 
great question sooner or later and discuss it upon high ground, and 

why not do so now in the spirit of wise statesmanship? The policy 
that should be adopted by a great nation like ours calls for breadth 
ef mind, forecast, and mature judgment. 

The tariff should be so modified that we might build up trade out- 
side of this country. The time when we can do this must come, and 
speedily, or we shall find ourselves in great financial embarrassment. 
Look at the labor strikes to-day. What do they mean? Overpro- 
daction. Why overproduction? Because it costs so much to pro- 
duce manufactured articles in this country. We cannot compete 

th England in the sale of such articles in the markets of the world. 
That difficulty must be remedied, and the sooner the better. If we 

atch England in her course, and if our agricultural friends of the 
West are watching her to-day they will find that England by her 
policy in two years will be able to supply herself with wheat culti- 
vated by the panper labor of India, which will thus come in compe- 
tition with the free labor of ourown country. They have completed 
in India a canal which will irrigate a territory as large as the State 
of Illinois, embracing as fine wheat land as there is in the world. 
We shall have to meet that competition, and in order to be able to 
meet it we should put our tariff on such a footing that we may be 
able to manufacture so as to compete in the markets of the world. 

In some articles we are now competing with the product of other 
countries. We have companies organized in this country producing 
agricultural implements which find their chief market abroad. We 
should so modity our laws, so simplify them as to look in that direc- 
tion to enable us not only to keep our home trade but to compete 
successfully in foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to one or two offensive feat- 
ures in this internal-revenue system, which aggravates and annoys 
ow people, while it imposes its grievous burdens. I refer to it as 
a system of espionage. 

What is the internal-revenue system but a grand scheme for draw- 
ing out all the details and the internal working of the private affairs 
of individuals and the secrets of every man’s business? Does it not 
allow, under the forms of law, the agent of the Government to enter 
the private office of the citizen and examine his books and papers? 
Does it not allow him to enter the factory, the workshop, the bank, 
and every place of business for the same purpose? It is, Mr. Chair- 
man, a system of espionage that is at war with every principle of 
civil liberty, and in a less enlightened age would have provoked 
armed resistance and bloodshed. 

his internal-reyenue system is the handmaid of centralization, 
and centralization is the most dangerous enemy to our institutions. 
lhe Commissioner of Internal Revenue is an autocrat, a royal ar- 
biter in the business affairs of the whole country. His influence is 
the most potent of any known force in our Government. He can 
discover and make use of the secret springs of industrial enterprises, 
and may use this valuable knowledge in the interest of individuals 
r combinations with wonderful effect. Nosystem should be‘toler- 
ated in our Government granting such functions to an individual ; 
and as soon as practicable this immense one-man power should be 
destroyed and business be allowed to proceed in those natural chan- 
nels which skill and enlightened enterprise employ for the individual 
and public good. As war measures to save and perpetuate the Gov- 
ernment the people of this country were willing to make almost any 

, surrender of minor principles. They were willing to give up priv- 
veges and rights dear and precious to them, in order to preserve the 
unityof the country. The Anglo-Saxon idea that every man’s house 
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OF 


HON. THOMAS M. BAYNE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2415) to fix the term 
of office of collectors of internal revenue— 

Mr. BAYNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of this bill is not to promote the pub- 
lic service, but to promote political purposes. Until within a very 
short time it has never been a cause of complaint that officials who 
discharge their duties faithfully and well should have a limit put 
upon the tenure of their offices; andnosuch law has been demanded 
until within a comparatively recent period, and as I must think and 
believe, for no other purpose in the world than to promote not the 
good of the service but purely political objects. 

The condition of the internal-revenue service of this country, 
with regard to its management and with regard to the official in- 
tegrity of those having it in charge, has been a most unexception- 
able and a most exemplary part of the public service. Almost the en- 
tire force of the internal-revenue collectors in this country have held 
their positions for a great many years. Nearly every one of them 
who held his position untila very recent period was an appointee of 
President Grant. President Hayes observing, so far as he possibly 
could, a sound civil-service policy, refused to remove the faithful 
and competent collectors of the internal revenue, and during his 
entire term of oflice but few, if any, of them were removed. Now, 
for the first time, we have an appeal made to Congress to limit and 
fix the tenure of these offices, and for what reason? Why, sir, the 
reason given in the report of the committee is to prevent contro- 
versy about the positions and to have the officers secure in their 
places. But who ever dreamed that these oflicerss were not entirely 
secure in their positions until the incoming of the present Admin- 
istration and its policy of proscription? Their positions and their 
tenure were regarded as secure until this time. 

The complaint is made and comes from many quarters, from polit- 
ical quarters and for political reasons only, ‘‘ Oh, these men have held 
their positions for ten years, and for twelve years, and for fourteen 
years, and for sixteen years, and therefore they should be removed.” 
But, sir, that is the argument of the politician. Why, sir, the pur- 
pose of this bill contravenes the progress of the times and the mean- 
ing of sound civil service. The purpose of this bill is to enable the 
Administration to relieve itself of the embarrassment of removing 
competent officers at the solicitation of political spoilsmen and those 
who are to use those oflices to promote their personal, political ends. 
The Administration has encountered embarrassment in the removal 
of competent and faithful officers. It has met with opposition from 
the people. It has met with protests that have gone in signed by thou- 
sands upon theusands of the people of the various districts because 
faithful and good officers were removed. And for whatreason? The 
people understood the reason. It was to put in power and place po- 
litical henchmen that they might serve the powers that be and the 
powers that control this Administration through a kitchen cabinet. 

Now, sir, will a Republican committee of the House of Representa- 
tives propose a bill that will relieve the Administration from this 
embarrassment of removing faithful oflicers, and enable it to put 
these political henchmen in for the purpose of promoting the per- 
sonal and political ends of a faction of the Republican party? Why, 
sir, the power now resides in the Executive, as has been shown 
within the last few weeks by frequent occurrences, of removing every 
one of these internal-revenue collectors. In my opinion, the exer- 
cise of that power by the Executive is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion and a violation of the laws of Congress. Yet, sir, that power 
is being exercised now, and faithful and competent officers are being 
removed day after day. 

Why, sir, is there a necessity for this bill? Who is calling for this 
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bill? What demand has been presented to Congress for such a bill? 
Who petitioned for it? Who asked for it? The room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is flooded with petitions for measures 
that have not been called to the attention of Congress and reported 
for its action. 
that bill. What single citizen of the country came here and asked 
for it? I do not doubt that there are persons who asked for it, but 
I unhesitatingly say that the men who asked for it did so for purely 


political reasons and never for one single moment had an idea of 


promoting the public service of the country. Why, sir, this ques- 
tion of retaining faithful and competent officers is eballenging the 
attention of the best intellects and the best sentiment of the repub- 
lic to-day. There is no great moral, political question that is chal- 
lenging so much attention. There never came up from any country 
on the face of the earth—except England, and there the purpose is 
accomplished—a stronger demand upon the Representatives of the 
people to fix and secure a certain tenure for the civil service of the 
Government, that the public service might be attended to, that faith- 
fulness and that diligence and that honesty with which private 
business is attended to by competent and faithful employés. 

And now, sir, when we have a class of officers whose conduct is 
unexceptionable—for no part of the whole service of the Govern- 
ment has been more faithfully and honestly and efficiently conducted 
than the Internal Revenue Department—when we have a class of 
faithful and efficient officers in these positions, educated to fulfill 
their duties, experienced and trustworthy, in comes a bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means to enable the Executive to thrust 
these officers out and to put in the political henchmen of the politi- 
cians who want to promote their own re-election to the Senate and 
House of Representatives and other positions within the gift of the 
Legislatures and the gift of the people. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman must have got hurt; he must 
have got winged recently from the way he flutters. 

Mr. BAYNE. The people have got hurt, and the Administration 
will get hurt, too, before it finishes its course. 

Mr. DE MOTTE. You have stated here that this is to relieve the 
Administration from embarrassmeuts; are you authorized to state that 
this is asked for by the Administration ? 

Mr. BAYNE. God forbid that I should be considered the mouth- 
piece of this Administration; I leave that to others. I will ask the 
gentleman in reply, do you, sir, approve the course of this Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. DE MOTTE. I do; yes. 

Several MEMBERS. So do we! 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes; there are a few gentlemen here who do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The woods are full of them.” 

Mr. BAYNE. I think you would have to go to the woods to find 


[ Applause. ] 


them. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Andthe Pennsylvania woodsat that. [Langh- 
ter. ] 


Internal-Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
ROBT. B. VANCE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


HON. 


IN tHE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


25, 


Monday, June 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 
Mr. VANCE moved the following amendment : 


Amend after section 3: ‘ Provided, That the money raised under the provis- 


ions of this bill shall be turned over to the States of this Union for the purpose of 


educating the people in the common schools on the basis of illiteracy, as shown 
by the census of 1880.” 

Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order that the amendment 
does not relate to the subject-matter of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to yield to a motion to rise. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the gentleman from Pennsylvania referred 
to section 7 of Rule XIV. I submit the question to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment does not 
relate to the same subject asthe bill. This relates to an expenditure 
of money for school purposes, while the bill relates to another sub- 
ject. 

Mr.VANCE. Mr. Chairman, the resources of our country are so great 
that, after paying all its expenses, including a vast sum in pensions to 
the soldiers of our various wars, we are interested in the statement 
that there is a surplus of $150,000,000 in the United States Treasury. 
Why this surplus should be there isastrange problem. We yet owe 
a national debt of two thousand millions. 


Show me a single petition in favor of the passage of 


It is asserted that the | 
national banks, holding the bonds of the United States, do not wish | 
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| refused to report a bill to take the taxes off the 


| the laboring-man. 


| the match tax, but it failed in the Senate in a former Congress. 
tax is very small on matches and on patent medicines, as well as pet 
fumeries, and it is a matter of doubt whether the people will save 
much by these reductions. L 
will make, and not the people, by the proposed reductions. 
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to surrender them, and hence the money is not paid out for redeem. 
ing the bonds. Now, let us look at the situation. The people are 
taxed on salt, sugar, coal, blankets, tobacco, spirits, &c., to raise 
this immense sum. Repeated efforts have been made in the Honse 
by those favoring a reduction of taxes to get the taxes off such arti- 
cles as are enumerated above. The majority in the House has eye 
refused to take the taxes off leaf-tobacco, off the raw material, so 
that the farmer could sell in the leaf wherever he chose and could 
find a purchaser. General Diprect, of Tennessee, and Mr. Hatcy 
of Missouri, have both offered bills, and brought the House to vote 
upon them, in the interest of tobacco raisers, and in each instance 
without suecess. 

On the 6th of June, 1882, Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, moved to sus. 
pend the rules and pass the following bill, with the result set forth: 


TRACE-CHALNS. 
June 6, 1882. 


A bill to abolish the duty on trace-chains. 


Be it enacted, dc, That the duty on trace-chains is hereby abolished, and from 
and after the passage of this act no duty shall be collected on importations of trace. 
chains, and they shall be placed upon the free list. And all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 73, nays 109, not voting 109; as 


follows: 

YEAS—73. 
Aiken, Cox, William R. Herbert, Robertson, 
Armfield, Covington, Herndon, Scales, 
Atkins, Cravens, Hoge, Simonton, 
Berry, Culberson, Holman, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Darrall, House, ompson, P. B. 
Blanchard, Davidson, Jones, George W. ‘Tillman, 
Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Jones, James K. Townshend, R. W. 
Blount, Deuster, Kenna, Turner, Henry G. 
Browne, Dibrell, Knott, Turner, Oscar 
Buchanan, Dowd, Latham, Vance, 
Buckner, Dunn, Lowe, Warner, 
Caldwell, Evins, Manning, Wellborn, 
Cassidy, Forney, MeMillin, White, 
Chapman, Fulkerson, Mills, Williams, Thomas 
Clark, Garrison, Muldrow, Willis, 
Clements, Geddes, Oates, Wise, George D. 
Cobb, Gunter, Phister, 
Cook. Haseltine, teagan, 
Cox, Samuel S. Hatch, Richardson, Jno. S. 

NAYS-—-109. 
Aldrich, Fisher, Marsh, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bingham, Ford, McCoid, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bisbee, George. McCook, Spooner, 
Brewer, Godshalk, Miles, Stocle, 
Briggs, Grout, Miller, Strait, 
Buck, Guenther, Moore, Taylor, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hall, Mosgrove, Thomas, 
Burrows, Jos. H. UHardenbergh, Neal, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Butterworth, Hardy, Norcross, Townsend, Amos 
Campbell, Harmer, O'Neill, Tyler, 
Carpenter, Haskell, Page, Updegraff Thomas 
Caswell, Hawk, Payson, Urner, 
Chace, Heilman, Peelle, Valentine, 
Crapo, Henderson, Peirce, Van Aernam, 
Crewley, Hepburn, Pound, Wadsworth, 
Cullen, Hill, Prescott, Wait, 
Cutts, Hiscock, Ranney, Walker, 
Davis, George R. Hoblitzell, Rice, Theron M. Ward, 
Dawes, Horr, Rice, William W. Washburn, 
Deering, Hubbell, Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
De Motte, Hubbs Ritchie, West, 
Dezendorf, Humphrey, Ross, Williams, Chas. G 
Dingley, Jones, Phineas Russell, Willits, 
Dwight, Joyce, Scoville Wilson, 
Ermentrout, Kelley, Shallenberger, Wise, Morgan R. 
Errett, Lacey, Sherwin, 
Farwell, Chas. B. Ladd, Skinner, 


Farwell, Sewell S. Lewis, Smith, A. Herr 


Thus it will be seen that the majority refused to remove the tax 
from trace-chains, an article used by every farmer. Bills were in- 
troduced to repeal the internal taxes, to repeal the duty on salt, &c., 
and others to reduce the tax on manufactured tobacco, spirits, &c. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has steadily and persistently 
roducts of the 
farmer, and finally reported the bill referred to and read in the be- 
ginning of my remarks on 24th June. It will be seen that the bill 
frees bank capital, bank deposits, matches, bank checks, patent medi- 
cines and perfumery from taxation, and reduces the taxes on licenses, 
cigars, and cigarettes, leaving the farmer with the taxes resting 00 
his products. The amount of taxes reduced is about sixteen to 
seventeen million dollars. 

I cannot vote for this bill, Mr. Chairman, in its present shape. 
Every effort up to this time to afford a measure of relief to the great 
masses of the people has been rejected. The national banks, with 
their enormous wealth, say 2,132 of them, with a capital of $2,35°,- 
000,000, can well afford to wait until the people are relieved from 
the burdens of taxation resting on labor, 

The tax on matches is the only item of relief which is offered to 
I voted once or twice in the House to remove 
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The manufacturers are the parties who 
It is the 








old story, Mr. Chairman, help for the already rich and powerful and 
jisregard of the toiling millions of our countrymen. The majority 
in this House have refused to pass Mr. RANDALL’s amendment to re- 
peal the taxes on tobacco, manufactured and in the leaf, on cigars, 
nuff, cigarettes, &c., to take effect the Ist January, 1883. They 
voted down with a determination worthy of a better cause the efforts 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Harcn] to allow farmers to 
sel] tobacco in the leaf without restriction, and the amendment of 
»v colleague [Mr. SCALES] to reduce the tax on spirits to fifty cents 
tud on tobaeco to ten cents, besides other amendments which I can- 
not now take time to enumerate. 

so I have offered an amendment to use a portion of the money to 
he collected by this act for educating the people in the common 
<-hools, Which has been ruled out on a point of order. Why should 
this not be done? Fifty millions of people we have, Mr. Chairman, 
in this great country. The youth of the land should be educated. 
Said a great man: ‘ Education is the cheap defense of nations ;” 
ea, in my judgment, a better defense than forts and monitors and 
jie guns. The intelligent, patriotic citizen-soldier is the protection 
ind safeguard of American liberty. Behold, Mr. Chairman, 6,500,000 
of the colored race, 4,000,000 being slaves in 1860, stretching out 
their arms to the Government for aid in educating the youth among 
them. That aid they ought to have, and my vote shall always be 
viven for that purpose. The most of these people are poor and need 
4 helping hand from the Government. 

(he State of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, has covered herself 
with glory in what she has done for the colored children of the State. 
We have not only given them an equal share of the common-school 
money with the whites, but we have also established normal colored 
schools and erected asylums for the colored deaf and dumb and blind, 
and also for the insane ofthat race. The public domain of the United 
States, containing over 1,029,881,942 acres of land, ought to be sacredly 
set apart for the holy purpose of educating the youth of the land of all 
eolors. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw the chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
itions report a bill in the House to supply deficiencies in the pay- 
ment of pensions amounting to $16,000,000, which was passed in a 
fewminutes. Ah, we ought to remember that “ the victories of peace 
are no less renowned than those of war,” and hasten to do some- 
thing to educate those who are to follow us. 

[clipped the following from the Raleigh (North Carolina) News 
ind Observer, which I read with real pleasure : 


STATE COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Closing exercises of the State Colored Normal School at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882—Fine declamations and recitations—An original vration 
On Farming.” 


Your reporter, in conformity with a special invitation extended to him by Pro- 
fessor H. Clay Tyson, of the State Colored Normal School, at Fayetteville, to be 
present at the closing exercises of that institution, on the 22d instant, takes much 

easure in testifying to the graceful and creditable manner in which the students 
wquitted themselves. This school isa living monument to Democratic generosity. 
It was created and organized by a two thousand-dollar appropriation from a Dem- 
ocratic Legislature. The principal, Charles W. Chesrrutt, itis said, speaks French 

nd German fluently. He is nearly white and is exceedingly gentlemanly in his 
demeanor. He is very modest and unpresuming. He is a native of Cumberland 
County. He is ably assisted by Professor Tyson and Miss Libbie Leary, a niece 
f Lawyer Leary. All these teachers are thoroughly educated. Principal Ches- 
itt is doing much for his race. He has made this school what it is, every year 
making the imprint of his own intellectual power visible upon dozens of colored 
en and girls. 

his school is under the general supervision of the State board of education and 

under the immediate supervision of a local board of managers. During the ses- 
ion just closed there have been in attendance sixty-five male and sixty female 
upils, which is more than at any previous session. All acquitted themselves so 
well that it would be invidious to make a distinction. The oratory was excellent, 
the recital of poetry by the girls admirable, and the singing wnogeennnsy Suess. 
his school is doing a great deal of good in elevating the tone and character of the 
colored people; and it is a success, answering admirably the put poses of its crea- 
on. The money is well spent. It, however, needs a larger building. We were 
particularly struck by an original speech on farming by a student, A. Bailey, 
from Harnett, who is ‘about twenty vears old, and who has been at school only 
three years. It was acapital speech, and delivered in a highly creditable manner. 
R. B 

This is substantial benefit, and the national Government ought to 
help in so good a work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let the internal taxes be abolished on leaf 
tobacco as well as bank capital, on everything upon which they 
are laid. Let us reduce and reform the tariff rates, taking the 
taxes off sugar, salt, coal, and other necessary articles, and regulat- 
ing those that remain on in a manner just and proper. This will 
rhable the States to lay such taxes upon articles now included in 
the internal-revenue list as may seem wisest and best. It has been 
shown that we can dispense with the internal taxes, reduce and 
nodify the tariff rates, and have abundance left to pay the expenses 
ot the Government and to reduce the national debt satisfactorily 
Without oppressing the people. 

I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Chairman, that the internal-revenue 
system is the most corrupt one ever known to our people. Out of it 
has grown the great whisky rings and the most astounding frauds 
upon the Treasury. President Grant said a vast sum was lost be- 
tween the collector’s office and the Treasury. 

By its unprecedented severity it has caused the death of the peace- 
able citizen: it has been the direct source of perjury ; it has vio- 
lated the law “ every man’s castle is his own;” it has brought about 
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‘* moonshining,” or illicit distilling ; it has produced a crop of spies 
and informers; it has sent forth a vast army of oflice-holders to be 
fed off the people ; it has sought, and is seeking to corrupt the young 
men of the country by teaching ‘‘ You must come with us or get 
nothing,” instead of teaching them from a stand-point of principle; 
and, not least, it has, with unblushing cheek, taken the money paid 
by the people to corruptly purchase a continuance in power by brib- 
ing the voter. 

Gentlemen say let us have “‘ a free ballot anda fair count.” Good! 
I am with you, and while we are at a good work, let us add, ‘‘ no as- 
sessments upon the poor employés of the Government ; no more cir- 
culars, if you please, from the collector of internal revenue, calling 
on his statf for a portion of their money to use in buying votes.” 

When the time comes, Mr. Chairman, that the office seeks the man ; 
when the use of money in buying votes is unknown, then, indeed, 
we will have “a free ballot and a faircount.” Sin and wrong never 
make a man free. Under their dominion he is bound soul and body. 
The only freeman is the one who is true, gentle, and merciful ; whose 
glad eye drinks in with joy the beautiful creations of his Maker as 
they glow in the rainbow, flash in the streamlet, and blush in the 
rose, conscious that all men are his brethren, 


**Civil-Service Reform,” so called. 


‘Honesty is the best policy" as well in political as in business affairs. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. MOORE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill entitled ‘‘A bill to fix the term of office of collectors of internal revenue.” 


Beitenacted, éc., That hereafter collectors of internal revenue shall be appointed 
for a term of four years, and shall continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

Skc. 2. That the commissions of all collectors of internal revenue who shall have 
served four years or more on the 30th day of June, 1882, shall on and with that date 
expire: Provided, however, That they shail hold after that date until their suo- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. 

SkEc. 3. Thatthe commissions of all collectors of internal revenue who shall not have 
served four years on the 30th day of June, 1882, shall expire when they have com- 
pleted their term of four years: Provided, however, That they shall hold after the 
expiration of that term until their successors are appointed and qualified. 

Sec.4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. : 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Mr. MOORE. The problem of good government is one which has 
occupied the most thoughtful attention of good men, patriots, and 
statesmen from the time when ‘‘ the morning stars first sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” even until the present, and 
it is a problem than which probably none other could possibly more 
deeply concern the interests and well-being of the entire human race. 
Coming on down through all the ages that have intervened between 
the simple garden scene of Eden and the complex scenes which con- 
front mankind to-day, the question of how best to govern themselves 
has ever been the perplexing problem of the people. When our 
forefathers threw off their allegiance to British authority, and es- 
tablished upon this continent a Government which all parties now 
take a special pride in designating as ‘‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” it was their habit to speak of this great work 
as the final achievement of the grand purpose, the complete accom- 
plishment of the ever-desired end, and yet to-day we are not happy. 
We strive and fret and complain that things are steadily going to 
the bad, and each party claims to be ever contending for the suprem- 
acy of right, while charging upon the other motives of selfish if not 
unpatriotic aggrandizement. 

My assertion, therefore, is that ours is a Government purely of 
parties, and in the very nature of things cannot but be, and of right 
ought to be. I will go further, and assert that being a Government 
of parties, composed of persons in the very essence and nature of 
things imperfect, the Government must necessarily partake more or 
less of the nature of its creators, and is therefore itself subject to de- 
fects, such as might be logically deduced from the premises. If, there- 
fore, it be admitted, as I think it will, that this is a Government of 
parties, it will naturally follow that these parties, each promulgating 
and defending a difierent theory or theories, cannot be equally in the 
interest or for the advantage of the people to be governed. In other 
words, however sincere the adherents of either may be in the prop- 
agation of their respective theories, the fact will remain that thesue- 
cess of the principles of one of these parties will inure more to the 
general interests of the people than the success of the other. Now, 
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there are to-day substantially only two great political parties in our 
Government, the Democratic and the Republican. I shall not speak 
of the small factions of either. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this House adhere to the Democratic 
party because they have been taught to follow its lead, and because 
their grandfathers did so before them. Some of us on this side think 
the Republican party the only party through which both individuals 
and nations may successfully reach their highest form of development, 
and upon this there is joined an earnest and serious issue by the peo- 
ple to see which me shall retain or get control of the governmental 
machinery in order to enable them to inaugurate and maintain their 
respective policies. I see nothing wrong or improper in any honor- 
able efforts of either party to effect this purpose ; and the very ear- 
nestnessand industry with which both pursue it presuppose differences 
in their respective theories radically at variance with the other’s pre- 
conceived ideas of right and propriety. 

If, now, my position be accepted as fair and tenable, it follows that 
in order to faithfully carry out any party policy we must have active 
and sympathetic assistants, else we cannot reasonably hope to attain 
any positive success. If Democrats, for instance, desiring the prop- 
agation among the people of their free-trade theories, should send 
among them agents making tariff speeches and distributing ‘‘ pro- 
tection” literature, they could scarcely be surprised if disinterested 
observers were to charge them with—to speak it mildly—a want of 
good, political, business sense. For myself, Ishould certainly do so. 
If, furthermore, the Republicans of my own State, who are and have 
been earnestly and at great odds striving to maintain the credit and 
good name of Tennessee, should, after electing their ticket in the 
coming exciting campaign, set to work to fill all the minor offices 
with their late Bourbon competitors who sought to repudiate the 
debt and degrade the good name of the honest masses, would out- 
side observers, could any sane man get his consent to compliment 
the party for its wisdom? I believe that even our wiser enemies 
would feel a contempt for such a policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear, and have long heard, much said about “ civil- 
service reform,” and we have heard it, too, from men who have them- 
selves been ever conspicuous as party leaders, men recognized every- 
where as among the very foremost in setting up party platforins, and 
driving upon them sometimes reluctant followers. What inconsist- 
ency, therefore, in urging any party measure, and then, after a party 
success, turning one’s back upon the very agents whose time, talents, 
and money have been given to said party through the influential 
appeals made by these same eloquent party leaders, 

‘* The Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia ” sets out in 
one of its pamphlets with the assertion that ‘a free country can only be 
governed by political parties; and the dominant party must, by elec- 
tion or appointment, fill with its representatives those offices which 
control that policy of which the country has expressed its approval by 
putting the party in power.” Now, this seems to me an eminently 
sound principle, and is one with which I heartily agree. But the 
same pamphlet proceeds to add, that “‘ the Government of the United 
States, the States, counties, cities, towns, and boroughs have employés 
whose duties are purely administrative and ministerial, without any 
political character or significance; and these employés, in number as 
the sands of the sea, constitute the civil service of the country,” to 
which I join issue. 

In a government like ours there are comparatively few civil offices 
completely dissociated from ‘‘ political” influences. Wherever such 
an office may exist I can see no objection to this pretty theory; but 
their existence is so rare ina government by all the people, like ours, 
as to be almost phenomenal. We are a nation of politicians, and 
every American voter feels himself not only competant but called 
upon to express his opinion, and to contribute of his influence. 

Senator PENDLETON, in his recent ‘‘ civil-service reform” speech 
Says: 

The oflices of the Government, those involving neither political power nor the 
choice of politics, but routine administration only, touch at some point and in some 
degree the material interests of every one of our fifty million people. 

Now, I do not believe there are any such offices; but that on the 
contrary every ottice, however subordinate, exercises a direct and 
sensible influence upon the surroundings through the occupant who 
inay be performing its duties. 

Take, for instance, one of the smallest cross-roads country post- 
oftices. The so-called “civil-service reformers ” would no doubt con- 
sider one of this class, paying a compensation of not over $12a year, 
a non-political office; whereas I contend that the influence exerted 
even through that single office is so positive as to be difficult to ac- 
curately measure. If this little postmaster were not to utter during 
the year a single political preference or sentiment, the very knowl- 
edge alone and of itself that he was, in his convictions, even silently, 
friendly or unfriendly to the administration that conferred the oftice 
upon him, would exercise such an influence upon the unsophisticated 
rural neighbors that congregate about his office once a week to read 
their weekly newspapersas might decide the complexion of the vote in 
the little precinet, and in a close canvass be really the turning point 
that might carry the county and, indirectly at least, fix the political 
policy of a State or nation. It will not do to ignore these little mat- 
ters. ‘Large streams from little fountains flow.” If policies are 
worth cultivating it is worth while to place their execution in the 
bands of friends rather than enemies; for all men must, directly or 
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indirectly, come under one or the other of these designations. There 
can be no such thing as an intelligent and conscientious “ nentral,” 
He must either serve God or Mammon, and “ we do not gather grapeg 
of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 

It is very frequently the case that subordinate employés, even in the 
more obscure oflices, are discovered to be active and efficient agents in 
the dissemination of partisan theories either for or against the party 
in power, as the case may happen to be. Mr. PENDLETON further 
Says: 

To say that the men best fitted for the work should be a 
and should hold them until men still better fitted sho 
truism which not one of these fifty millions will controvert. 

Now, if we were ready to admit his assumption that ‘ the men best 
fitted” for these same “unimportant” offices could not be found 
without going into the ranks of the enemy for them, then, indeed, 
there might possibly be some force in his argument. But we do not 
admit his premises. There are in either of the great parties enough 
men of capability and clerical accomplishments to fill, creditably, all 
the offices under the Government; and it would not be safe to say 
that these men were more numerous, capable, and accomplished in 
one party than the other. 

I think it entirely safe to assert that each party has plentiful and 
capable material to fill creditably every office under the Government 
of the country, so far as clerical qualifications are concerned, The 
distinguished Senator has much to say about “the spoils system,” 
which, if it be a bad one as he claims, is certainly not the child of 
Republican paternity. He says it opens up ‘‘ to every man who wil] 
see even without thinking a vision of wrong, injustice, brutality, 
wastefulness, recklessness, fraud, peculation, degradation of persons 
and of parties,” &c. Now, if offices were to be indiscriminately be- 
stowed for no other reasons than that the occupant had performed a 
party service, even without regard to its honorable character, there 
might and would properly be much force in the favorite argument; 
but if the distinguished Senator is prepared to say that in even a small 
office, he, as a Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, would not give the preference to a voter of his own party, all 
other qualifications and circumstances being equal, then is he pre- 
pared to make to me a reply which would not gain him many votes 
for the high position aspired to. I much mistake his character if he 
would risk such an admission. 

The Democrat who invented the now famous phrase, ‘‘to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils,” spoke more nearly true than most of that 
party of thisday. If he had said that party success gained in fair and 
honorable party warfare entitled the successful party to be wholly 
ofticered by its capable, efficient, and faithful party friends and ad- 
herents, he would have expressed what I believe to be the only 
wise and proper rule. I have no patience for nor sympathy with 
any party who, after climbing to success, deliberately refuses to 
prefer before its enemies the active and sympathetic friends who 
made its success possible. Call me what you will. That sort of 
sentimentality is totally distasteful and repugnant to my homely 
and practical ideas of patriotism and party propriety. I believe it 
better to be honest toward one’s opponents, and tell them fairly and 
frankly that you mean by all fair and honorable efforts to defeat 
them if possible and reward your friends. ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy ” applies, I believe, as well in political as in business affairs; 
at any rate the experiment might be introduced into at least one gen- 
eral political campaign, in order to test its efficacy. 

It is a habit among the advocates of the so-called “ civil-service 
reform” to parade before the American people the government of 
England as a model to be adopted by our Government, and they never 
tire of telling us what has been accomplished there ‘“ after centuries 
of maladministration, and despite the opposition of blind conserv- 
atism and interested political and aristocratic influences; ” as if the 
circumstances surrounding and peculiar to the two nations were in 
any manner analogous. The very nature and basis of our Govern- 
ment preclude the adoption by us of any monarchical precedents, and 
revolt at the bare idea of creating among us any aristocratic or privi- 
leged classes of permanent office-holders, as would necessarily grow 
up in this Government under the system advocated by the so-called 
civil-service reformers. 

Rotation and change are principles irreversibly stamped upon the 
American mind as right and proper and expedient in their appli- 
cation to all the interests of good republican government, and are 
in accord with both the genius and spirit of our institutions; and 
until the favorite and now universally conceded theory that this is @ 
government of, for, and by the people thereof is abandoned, the fix- 
ing of any permanent official classes upon them will, in my opinion, 
be a signal failure. What is the object of government? Is it not 
for the purpose of enabling a people to protect and enjoy the usufruct 
of their honest toil and labor? Is it not intended to protect them 
at least cost and trouble in the enjoyment of their rights, of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuitof happiness? Ifso, then why wish toconfine the 
legitimate and necessary honors and emoluments (I panes against the 
favorite word “spoils” as used always with such gusto by the so- 
called reformers) to a privileged and pampered few, to be fixed by 
this unwise system for a lifetime upon the helpless masses? Sir, 1t18 
a system that will not, in my opinion, be easily ingrafted upon the 
Government of the United States without first changing our entire 
form. 
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Ve. ii its ews hte eda 40) 22)......) 18] 47,545 ll ai a RRR a ices eked ; pitade ik eh ok 
CEG eins cated dcewewecadés 39 41 2|-2----| 63, 140 76,116 | Washington ......................|...... St a ni ee aoe tani © 
EN dns Bales wakes <a ees 39 2 DD ie vvann 45, 370 39.159 | Montana it Dee er Bo So seta e- See ee e Ee ae : 
Mississippi ........... Capea 39 7 OE leseees 46, 450 Cre (eee se Dnt | | 
Renton 3. ...-..2..2.. ot 85} 111] 76/......| 37,540] — oo 
ve appt, covet 48 85 52 |...- 35, 935 (1) Twenty-eight States and Territories have no representation. " . 
Oo S01 | CRE WR bass acon setae a sans 32 41 Di esnas 36 610 (2) The fractions are approximated, as equality can only be secured in salaries 
JY9, OFF | BOCG CMNMUMIM co cc seccccvewscsns 31 67 a 37,030 | and not in numbers. ; : 
OP ONS | RN cckdivecsrectevehiecsen: 29 2 31, 060 (3) Only those persons employed in the city of Washington are given. 
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TABLE No. 3.—Post-Ofice Department. 






































See oa ocak oe toar waareusseti rer 50, 155, 783 
Basis of representation, 1 for each... .......--....---.----eeeceneccces 103, 677 
Ne NE ON NOOR. iis coos s0ts nuke cu snnisinbeescasensends 484 
eI, ion «evince imine Khan RALEOEES Taw ae eene ened $599, 030 
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, 262,505 | Alabama . 4/ 12 $3, 960 
ee cs ci cucccbamwacennd 2 | - 3, 400 
864, 694 | California ...... 40 8 5, 300 
194, 327 | Colorado..... 3 | 2 2, 820 
622, 700 | Connecticut .................... 7 6 9, 500 
146, 605 | Delaware ... a ea le i | 4 | 1 6, 100 
269,493 | Florida | 1 2 1, 200 

Se ee 0 ED ivi reid hc epee as oe Sen kee 7 15 8, 300 
3, O77, 871 | Illinois ...-.-.. vena 15 30 19, 340 
BF RO ee nee eae 15; 19 21, 470 
1, 624, 615 | lowa eS ae 3} 16 8, 800 
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943, 943 | Maryland............... pibmaaneas 41 9 46, 620 
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1, 783, 085 | Maesachusette.................... | 16 17 22, 900 
a UN UI oo gs ncnnencccacca 11| 16 17, 800 
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1, 399, 750 NS eee 4; 13 3, 760 
SOI SS fas ech kan cbiecicde keene | 20 31 25, 460 

Pee CR ait ceciscwsceevcesasensal a 2 2, 600 
4, 282, 891 PINES 5 955 55035 ci scutta 38 42 50, 040 

276, G31 | Rhete Jelend..................5. a 2 1, 860 

995, 577 | South Carolina. ................... 6 10 7, 200 
ee ese | 97 15 31, 800 
SpE EY IN Soo aics uke besiceciwes~asenes | 4 15 4, 060 

oe a ed 7 3 9, 400 
Ri 0 NR hn i iipicnedonien webu nce ce 30 15 31, 980 

616, 457 | West Virginia.................... | 9 6 9,720 
Re I 6 ces se widewecwasccu ccc 7 13 9, 260 

Ry © SED a deal dale s isieuncddwexe se Eines Peete Oe hecccska ces 

177, 624 | District of Columbia ........... | 95 2 108, 720 
SD FI a hes nrchseccssccnces eaatces iaewwars 
Ee 2 ED os cnwacktinccimevemenrtecisice's Dhan aa BUR akc eee 
PN cn sects pueednancevbcncavbcue ors gee ~ es cites 
7 be 0 eee one = 
eo ints ani ane ninuwwds ees 
75,116 | Washington .. 

30,159 | Montana............... his Seba eee 
TABLE No. 4.—War Department. 
ENODN E GUUR MIMI INNIIND 5 65555 5. inc be occ cceseiagavcewriexccet 50, 155, 783 
penne Ok WeUNNEeNNNO. F Ter G00 oon. . oc oe ees ence ce wa seeucs 53, 414 
geckos: ce, ee tek) ener er ee 934 
Amount paid employés in Washington.........................2-.2.-- $1, 087, 500 
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Ee eee 23 12 BS. Uisewed 27, 700 
Se eh ctlon< Gb Seis bink tei e-an 23 ee 7 26, 600 
Ee 8 I nvis svn wnvanexnnensesasecee 18 ee d.teae 39 23, 300 

i22, 700 | Connecticut ..................... 16 12 i eA 18, 600 
B,A00, 216 1 BOW Geree7 -... 000.50 .0ces550: 16 21 5 18, 100 

346, 991 | New Hampshire................. 14 6 St... 2. 17, 800 
1, 633, 937 | Michigan.............-. “skaweseeua 14 Oh Becasae 17 15, 100 
RE I pcs ecasx was nwhincccdee cs 2 ee 15 13, 600 

Re EID 5 55055. 0sceccecun cease 12 Biscs: ors 14, 600 

III, ws vv cob esd besssccnkcdbex 11 PE incee ieeeehs 12, 300 
2, 108, 800 | Missourl.......................... Ma Ob. cce53 ‘Sra 11, 400 
Lee 2 I ne ka cesccnsicrenossedcec il DE Ride Siskone wae 13, 900 

780,773 | Minnesota. ...-. .. Fieiea>bacaen ben 10 | hy Ree ee 11, 100 
BODE Ge BD 6505565502600. ssee 9 Oe Beowanaiest ss « 9, 300 
618, 457 | West Virginia. .................. 9 OP Beaud cabins on 10, 800 
COR SD eb kag 6 sinemewoniin cence 8 BB fh ceweddi cess 8, 300 
Sen Se 8 IE Ch Siddieccedinscensadcccccces 7 Be Esaskenloncsse 7, 200 

146, 608 | Delaware................ State $1 84... | 6,900 
eS 8 ee. re eee 6 OP Bice vetsecss 7, 200 
R 2OR, BRP | RNIN k.60cccwsis ot wtesencnscn 6 . 5, 900 

ee | nee 5 5, 800 
1, 131, 597 | Mississippi-....-....- 5 5, 000 

995, 577 | Sonth Carolina 4 4, 800 
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452, 004 | Nebraska. .........s200s06s0520-0. $) OY... 5- shies $3, 700 
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276,531 | Rhode Island...............-..... Lee OR Sredias | 400 
802, 525 | Arkansas...........--.--..----.-- Co 15 |...... |eeeese 2, 000 
mee PUNRIIIR (ccc. ..se0s cocacee cc bP on ees Wiese | ron 
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Popalation of Got Te BOM... ooo0 cinassicesecsencoscesssccaacccis 50, 155, 783 
Basis of teppesmstetiem, 1 Go Gee... . << 6k 5. isc sce cscascdeenceenace 33. 
Employés in Interior Department, Washington ..................-.... 1, 496 
Total amount paid said employés per annum ..............-........... $1, 779, 52 
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802,525 | Arkansas. ..... . ia addain bos Sed | 8 24 BY 
BOG PRUNE 0 is <0 cdces eveny beads 18 26 19, 100 
622, 700 | Connecticut .................... 40 19 54, 500 
194, 377 ER ee 4 5 4, 25 
ge SR eS 7 4 ; 
wo pre rer 4 8 § 
A, I Coy nc wich spenahicame sid oy 12 46 12, 900 
Ee ED iS hicicee x dit docs ndesesa 69 91 88, 840 
EN 8S cle rang hawandinreee 35 5 48, 720 
8 ae he Er eee es 7 46 62, 280 
Se ND io ok cecdsc cts cbuwccddusce 24 30 34, 380 
DR ES isos occ ccnsccsecscos ce 14 46 14, 760 
ee EEO ee 16 30 16, 880 
648, 936 | Maine ........... gttevaunrkoan 32 19 44,72 
Pe CI eines sniin dn icayeces’ 71 2 76, 220 
1, 783, 085 | Massachusetts...............-.- me 53 50, 180 
1 OR ee Rss bn cc dcdinsvassesaneys | 59 46 76, 130 
ee eon Sains ap uh wicca oie’ 32 23 39, 260 
1, 131, 597 Mississippi hifeewldtshenebaees< ean 12 23 13, 700 
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346, 991 | New Hampshire................ 25 10 32, 320 
1, 181, 116 | New Jersey .................... 23 34 26, 260 
1, 399, 750 | North Carolina ................. 24 42 27, 640 
Sy ee ED erlnk obo ssh ous ddasecddeed 92 95 117, 280 
4, 282, 891 | Pennsylvania. .................. 120 128 150, 240 
SS RS OO ee oeree 187 151 228, 110 
ee eo nas ce rubdacessiice 1 1 1, 600 
76, 531 | Rhode Island ................... 10 x 9, 860 
995, 577 | South Carolina ................. 7 30 7, 740 
ee 2! ae ere 88 45 97, 320 
a ea re 25 46 26,7 
A ND apt ihn otiaonnics ss asceeneeet 10 47 14, 
ERS ea arr 24 10 29, 700 
GAG, Gor 7 WOES VIRIOMEB....... .ccccscccecs 17 18 21, 000 
| ke. er eer ere 39 39 41, 640 
174,768 | Oregon ..........-..- er ee ere Bihssicceh t Di dncsscceses 
I 6 6 irk minh a 6 We win hie Bias Ae 1 4 1, 
110,005 | How Moaxioo. .........cccccccess 2 3 2, 
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TET NS ooo oo a wcccweccsncess 1 2 1 
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177, 624 | District of Columbia............ 210 5 209, 700 
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40,440 | Arizona . ‘ 1 j.-...-| 1 |---------- 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by the above carefully-pre- 
pared tables, which it is believed on examination will be found sub- 
stantially correct, that gross inequalities and great disproportions 
exist in all the governmental departments in Washington ; and that 
a thorough and real civil service reform should be at once set on 
foot at the fountain head of political power. The present total 
apparent absence of system should be superseded by one which a 
ognizes first the right of each State and Congressional district to . 
proportionally represented in the various departments; and a , 
that these places should be filled only by those who are clerically 
qualified and in full sympathy with the policy of the controlling 
party. As it isat present the Departments are filled in some laces, 
it is said, by those who are not even citizens of the United —. 
In others by those who, while being credited to certain States 

sections, are almost total strangers to, if indeed they ever a ; “4 
places which they falsely claim to represent. This is wrong. 4018 
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bad policy because it is wholly unjust, and therefore highly inexpe- 
dient. Any policy which is admittedly unjust ought not to receive 
the sanction of rulers laying claims to statesmanship. Wisdom and 
justice and expediency, each and all, demand that every State and 
‘very Congressional district shall be fairly and proportionally rep- 
resented in a people’s government like ours. The Boston Herald 
says: 

Congressmen have no business to meddle with appointments to office. They are 
elected to make laws. Appointment to office is an executive act. How h it is 
io surrender a usurped prerogative! How like grim death the average Congress- 
wan hangs on to the spoils! 

Of course Congressmen have no constitutional right to make ap- 
pointments. Nobody ever claimed that they had, but if they are not 
elected and sent to Washington to consult, advise, and confer es- 
pecially with the President in regard to all political affairs in their 
respective districts, including the “‘ appointments” to offices within 
their jurisdiction by the President as well as ‘‘to make laws,” then 
the scope and extent of their duty, authority, and calling are sadly 
misunderstood by everybody but the Boston Herald and its intelli- 
gent followers. How is it possible for the President to know the local 
wants of every Congressional district throughout this stupendous 
country unless he first obtains the information from some reliable 
source, and from what sources is he so likely to obtain it as from the 
Congressional Representative whom the people have honored with 
their confidence for the express purpose of furnishing such official 
information? The President must have advisers. His Cabinet can- 
not, in the nature of things, give all this necessary local informa- 
tion. Who, then, can presumably be so well fitted and qualified to 
furnish it? Surely no one so accurately and so safely as the mem- 
ber of Congress. I conclude, therefore, that if there be one thing in 
all our political system more wise and proper than another, it is that 
custom and usage which recognize the right of Representatives to 
confer and advise with their President in all appointments relating 
to oflices in their respective Congressional districts throughout the 
United States. Nobody pretends to assert that the President should 
relinquish any of his present constitutional power and prerogative 
in respect thereto; but we do mean to say that any President who 
would fail so to confer and advise, or who would wholly disregard the 
principle which has by common consent so long and 80 wisely gov- 
erned the conduct of the Executive, would, in a very brief time, find 
himself so hedged about with disfavor, difficulties, and opposition as 
torender him anxious to end the brief term of a single unsuccessful 
administration. We would not assert that the President should be 
at all timesrestricted and bound by the advice of the Representative, 
but we do mean to say that he should be well satisfied of his own 
position before ignoring such advice, conference, and consultation. 

Noman, Mr, Speaker, is more in favor of civil-service reform than 
myself, but I want a real not a sham civil-service reform. I do not 
want, | would not have, any person to hold any official position un- 
less he was first honest, capable, and efficient, and I would never, 
moreover, consent that an aspirant, possessing even these necessary 
qualifications, should hold office mnlens he was additionally quali- 
fied by a positive sympathy with and hearty indorsement of the 
principles of the party in control. If the party has principles worth 
contending for in an arduous and toilsome campaign, I consider it 
the height of folly after its success atthe polls to turn over its man- 
agement to those against whom it has lately been contending, and 
those, too, who honestly believe its principles to be erroneous. 

It is, in my opinion, utterly out of the question as a practical mat- 
ter—and that which is not practical in politics is as valueless as in 
other atiairs of real life—to think of building up and maintaining the 
asceudency of any party unless both the official honors and emolu- 
ments of the Government, legitimately inhering, shall be always open 
to honorable and manly competition from all aspirants. There are 
iow sixty-eight men directly affected by the operations of the law 
under consideration, and these men have held their places from twenty 
years downward, I can see no sound reason why they should be 
singled out from all the other departments of the Government and 
made invidious and partial exceptions. The fact that they are hon- 
est nen, capable men, and men of unblemished character offers no 
sufficient justification. There are others outside equally capable and 
worthy, and as the policy of the Government recognizes changes in 
other oftices, why not adopt a general rule and enable this class also 
'o present their claims to the Government, that all should have an 
honest pride and ambition in serving ? 

Let this system of pampered petting be once fixed upon the policy 
of the Government; let it be understood (as some in the country 
are already beginning to conclude) that this Government, claimed 
to be “of, by, and for the people,” is really, after all, only a Govern- 
lent for the benefit of a few favored officers in the Department of 
Internal Revenue—and there are probably no other more worthy 
ofticers in the country—I say, let this idea become fastened upon 
the people, and it will require no extraordinary prescience to foretell 
the speedy decay and dissolution of the party which may be respon- 
sible tor its authorship and advocate of its continuance. 

The great ditlieulty with the advocates of so-called civil-service 
reform is that they would try and cheat themselves into the belief 
in the existence here all of a sudden of a sort of millennial Arcadia; 
that hy some magical political act of legislative legerdemain our poor 
human nature can be all at once metamorphosed into a condition 
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where strivings for individual promotion and honorable contentions 
for party supremacy have forever ceased. The bare contemplation 
of this foolishness by those who know that we still are but men and 
subject to the jealousies and rivalries which have ever characterized 
humanity excites general public derision. If, therefore, we accept 
this view, which logically leads to the absolute necessity of parties, 
it were worse than futile to undertake to combat the wisdom of sus- 
tainmg by all our might that party policy which most nearly meets 
the approbation of our judgment and the indorsement of our com- 
mon sense, 

Parties are built up, presumably, upon the basis of great and just 
principles ; and when there is an absence of such basis, as in the 
case of the present Bourbon Democratic party, of course there can 
be no steady or assured success. The Republican party grew intoa 
successful and magnificent existence because it has always had a 
conscience, and because, also, it has never been afraid to labor and 
fight for its convictions. The Bourbon Democracy, onthe contrary, 
has never had an honest conviction, but has for the past twenty-five 
years boxed every point of the political compass in search, not of 
any principle, but of some meaningless subterfuge upon which they 
might ride temporarily into power; and to hear them now, after 
their malodorous record of the past quarter of a century, crying 
“Reform!” “Reform!” is very like ons up and down the public 
highway the scarlet queen of the political demi-monde, with ‘‘ virtue” 
in large red capitals boldly inscribed upon her brazen forehead. 
There are too many spelling-books, railways, telegraphs, and print- 
ing-presses in the country to-day to prevent the honest masses being 
led away from the great living issues of the graud Republican party. 
They know already too well how thoroughly conscienceless and char- 
acterless the Bourbon Democracy is. They know thatthe exhibition 
of a single accidental spasm of conscience, of common sense, of vir- 
tue, and of common honesty by that political harlot would furnish 
an item of morning news that would thrill and startle every break- 
fast table throughout Christendom. 

Why not try to be fair and square and honest toward ourselves, 
toward each other, and toward the country? Why pretend or lay 
claim to a superserviceable, sublimated, ethereal virtue altogether 
above this wicked world, and too pure to breathe its atmosphere? 
I do not believe it either wise or expedient to assert such claims. 
Let us therefore accept and recognize the homely fact that we are 
all at best ‘‘of the earth, earthy.” Let us remember that parties are 
necessary in order to organize and sustain our earthly governments ; 
that neither parties nor governments can be run successfully with- 
out money; that the friends of a given party, and not its enemies, 
are expected to contribute to its support; and that there is not only 
no impropriety nor injustice in asking voluntary contributions from 
both its official and non-official adherents, but that it is eminently 
wise, proper, and just that it should be done. 





Internal-Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE Hovuské oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to give my reasons for not voting for 
this bill. It is not that I do not approve of taking off the taxes on 
checks, matches, medicines, and reducing those on cigars and cigar- 
ettes. Nor is it because I do not favor the repeal of taxes on capital 
and deposits of private bankers and of State banks. All of these 
taxes are special. The Government, without any view to equality 
of burden, selects these for its victims. It singles ont the depositor 
in a bank, whose money is no more justly liable to tax than the 
money of a man which he keeps in his private vault. Yet the de- 
positor is taxed, and his right to withdraw his deposits by check is 
taxed. This is invidious, unequal, and unjust. 

Why should the capital of a banker be taxed any more than that 
of a manufacturer or a merchant? Burdens are unequally laid by 
this special system of taxation, and Government has no right capri- 
ciously to strike directly at any business which the States allow, or 
indirectly through taxation. Capital and deposits in national banks 
stand on a differeat basis. These banks have special benefits of 
great value conferred on them, and in recompense for these special 
benefits the Government may impose special burdens; but I would 
not oppose the repeal of these taxes on capital and deposits of na- 
tional banks, not because they are special objects of my sympathy, but 
because banks make these taxes a pretext, as they are doubtless one 
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‘main cause for the increase of the rate of interest on their loans, and 
the tax is thus not really, though directly, paid by the banks, but 
by the borrowers from them, whose rate of interest is increased to 
compensate for the taxes paid directly by the banks. The repeal of 
these taxes on bank capital and deposits is in the interest of a de- 
crease in the rate of interest and for the relief of the people, not of 
the banks. I favor it. 

The proposed reduction of the tax on cigars and cigarettes is right, 
because it equalizes the tax on the tobacco in them with smoking- 
tobacco in packages. I go further. I favor the bill because it re- 
duces revenue about $20,000,000. This with me is a strong ground 
on which to support it. A full Treasury invites extravagance; a 
scant Treasury compels economy. 

in 1575, when I entered Congress, the revenue was $288,000,051. 10. 
It is estimated for this year at $400,000,000. The annual interest in 
1875 was $103,093,504.57. For this year it is estimated at $70,000,000. 
Our expenditure in 1875 was $274,623,392.84; or, deducting interest, 
was $171,529,888.27. In 1882, it is estimated at $270,000,000 ; or, less 
interest, at $200,000,000. For 1883 it is estimated at $294,850,793.43 ; 
or, less estimate for interest—$65,000,000—it will be about $230,000, - 
000, This increase, it is true, is largely for arrears of pensions. See 
how we tend to extravagance as our revenues increase ! 

The figures for the period from 1875 to 1883, actual and estimated, 
by the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, are instructive, 
and I give them, only saying that this Congress will exceed the es- 
timate for the coming year. During the period of Democratic as- 
cendency in this House we reduced expenditures, less pensions and 
interest, to about $107,000,000 in 1878. This year it will reach 


$160,000,000 : 
REVENUE. 
" Internal reve- 
Year Total. Customs. ah. 
PD cnakb sees ams openers 6 ap0ok $288, 000, 051 10 | $157, 167, 722 35 | $110, 007, 493 58 
ee Se eee 287, 482, 039 16 148, 071, 984 61 116, 700, 732 03 
Pe hbtdedusnddidumennstensest 269, 000, 586 62 130, 956, 493 07 118, 630, 407 83 


BE cnncesnébasnctesscneenseas 257, 763, 878 70 130, 170, 680 20 110, 581, 624 74 


Dad Siw usnsdescbeevoesvanpens 273, 827, 184 46 137, 250, 047 70 | 113, 561, 610 58 
PP isivinecanuGekekecanntes ihe 333, 526,610 98 | 186, 522,064 60 | 124, 009,373 92 
SE cbcnaepebdes oken staceeebbs « 360, 782, 292 57 198, 159, 676 02 | 135, 264, 385 51 


400, 000, 000 00 
400, 000, 000 00 


1882, (estimated) ........-....- 
1883, (estimated) .........-...-- 








EXPENSES. 
| Interest un the 
Reo > . | stu 
Year Total. Pensions. | public debt. 

a 7 aaa —|—_____— 
re 278, 623, 392 84 $29, 456, 216 22 | $103, 093, 544 57 
ee ee 258, 459, 797 33 28, 257, 395 69 100, 243, 271 23 | 
DT phinn chads eens scaereseas 238, 660, 008 93 27, 963,752 27 | 97,124,511 58 
edo Gia nite eee ae 236, 964, 326 80 27, 137, 019 08 102, 500, 874 65 
1879 266, 947, 883 53 35, 121, 482 39 105, 327, 949 00 
1880 abana ewes 267, 642, 957 78 56, 777, 174 44 95, 757, 575 11 
pabcepanceesencessct Ga ae 50, 059, 279 62 82, 508, 741 18 
1882, (estimated) .............- 270, 000, 000 00 80, 000, 000 00 70, 000, 000 00 


1883, (estimated) .............. 294, 850, 793 43 100, 000, 000 00 65, 000, 000 00 


No man believes that the arrears of pensions bill or any other of 
the bills for increased expenditure passed at this session could have 
been passed seven years ago. Why? Because then we had not the 
means for extravagance; now we have. Then we had necessity for 
economy; now we have none, Under our system of an unchangeable 
and permanent revenue we have in flush times a redundant income ; 
in tight times a stinted income. We are lavish in expense when full- 
handed and become economical only when driven to it by the reduc- 
tion of our revenue. I go for reduction of taxes in order to reduce 
revenue and in order thereby to compel economy. Let the people keep 
their own money and spend or invest it as they please. They will do 
it better than it can or will be done by the Government which takes 
it from them by taxation, and then spends it on the favored objects 
of its bounty. It isa great mistake to say the people get back the 
money they pay in taxes. Tax money rarely gets back to the pocket 
from which it was abstracted. Our people need to learn that tax- 
ation and expenditure by governments is the great means by which a 
distribution of the wealth of the many may be and is transferred to 
the few, and our true policy consists in limiting this double process 
of abstraction from the many and bestowment on the few tothe nar- 
rowest bounds consistent with the efticiency of the Government to 
secure the peace and order of society. 

If, then, this bill does so much that I favor, why will I vote against 
it? I answer, it is not that I oppose what it does, but for what it 
failstodo. ‘These ought ye to have done, but not to leave the 
others undone.” In vain did we in committee, as in this House, ask 
the dominant party to liftthe burden of taxation from tobacco and 
let it go free. We asked to take off duty from beer, to reduce it 
on whisky, but the Republican party, with almost solid negative 
voice, refused. The tax on capital and deposits in banks is very 
small. It is one-half of 1 per cent; that is, taking the rate of in- 
It is only 12} per cent. on the 


terest at even as low as 4 per cent. 
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annual product of the capital. It is paid by the bankers and banks 
or their well-to-do borrowers, for the very poor do not borrow much 
from banks. 

The tax on checks is annoying, but it is a slight per cent. upon the 
means of the depositor. But look at your tax on tobacco. It has 
been said on this floor that the free-leaf amendment is inadmissib]e 
because in order to collect the tax on tobacco the Government must 
keep a watch on it from its planting to its sale. The planter is not 
free to sell to everybody, lest fraud may creep in and cheat the Goy- 
ernment of its tribute. The tax cannot collected unless the 
planter is watched and trammeled as to the sale of his crop. Spies 
must dog his steps and keep their eyes upon his dealing with his 
own product in order that the tax may all be collected. 

Under our free institutions one would think that a tax which ean 
only be collected by such a system of espionage should be repealed 
and not perpetuated. But this is not the view of the party in power, 

Tobacco is the only product of agriculture which is taxed by this 
Government, and to deal in which freely by the producer is a crime, 
His freedom to trade in his own hard-earned product is prohibited 
that the Government may get its tax. And what is the tax? 

The total crop of tobacco for 1880 was 427,000,000 pounds, of which 
227,000,000 was exported and not taxed, valued at, say, $42,700,000, 
The taxes collected on it last year were about $42,000,000, or 100 
per cent. on the whole crop, and more than 200 per cent. on that not 
exported. But this does not present the whole case. Tobaccoranges 
in price from 3 to 50 cents per pound. The average price is about 10 
cents per pound. The same tax is laid on all, and as the low-priced 
is consumed by the poor, and the high-priced by the rich, it follows 
that while the highest-priced pays 16 cents tax per pound, or from 
50 to 100 per cent. revenue, the lowest-priced pays the same specitic 
tax, or over 500 per cent. ad valorem. The poor pay five times as 
much in proportion to the value of the article consumed as the rich. 
Is not this a gross injustice on the various classes of consumers ? 

But this tax presses on the producer. It is true the consumer 
ordinarily pays the tax. If it is a low tax, he may be said always 
to do so. Bat as the tax becomes higher the producer, in order to 
hold on to the market, will have to abate his price, thereby paying 
the tax in part. But when the market can no longer be retained 
without a loss the production will cease wholly. 

And this has been the result in parts of Virginia where the low- 
priced tobacco is raised. Production has ceased. You have taxed 
the planter out of his right to use his own land for the growing of 
tobaceo. You have lessened the value of his land and impaired his 
title; but his outery for the repeal of this tax you will not heed. 

You tell him it is a luxury. Is the tobacco of the poor as great a 
luxury as that of the rich? Why, then, tax the rich man’s tobacco 
at one-fifth the rate you impose on that of the poor? Do you mean 
to forbid a luxury to the poor which you permit to the rich? 

But what right has this Government to forbid production by the 
owner of land in a State, on the ground that it is a luxury? Has 
this Federal Government the right to pry into the industries per- 
mitted by the States and set up one and put downanother? While 
it protects manufacturers in their products by bounties exacted as 
a tribute from the planter, can it strike down the planter by taxing 
him out of his right and power to produce at all? Is this equality 
and justice? Is it not rank injustice? 

We, the Democrats of the House, asked the repeal of this tax—this 
tax so destructive of the products of the planter, so unjust to the con- 
sumer. The banks asked the repeal of the tax of 12} per cent. on the 
annual interest of their capital. The repeal we asked was of a more 
grievous burden of from 100 to 500 per cent. on the annual crop of 
the planter. You lift the light tax from moneyed capital and leave 
the heavy tax on the landed capital of the planter. Reverse the 
case. What would banks think if 100 per cent. was laid on the in- 
terest of their capital, or 400 per cent.? Tobacco would gladly ex- 
change with moneyed capital and take the tax of which capital com- 
plains to be relieved from that which you leave tobacco to bear. A 
party caucus of the Republicans forbade the repeal of the tax on 
tobacco, but required the repeal of the tax on bank capital. And 
this bill is the result—to lift light burdens from the banks and their 
customers and leave heavy burdens on the planter and the consum- 
ers of his tobacco. . 

Now the question is, What ought I to do in respect to this meas- 
ure ? 

I have already voted in Committee of the Whole to take off all the 
taxes proposed to be repealed by this bill, as it will pass. I know 
that will be done. But this bill refuses, with emphasis, the repeal 
of taxes more onerous on the tobacco planters than those it removes 
from banks and bankers. If I vote for it I will seem to sanction 
this refusal to repeal, as well as the repeal it effects. This I cannot, 
will not do. I must therefore vote against this bill, because it 1s 4 
mockery of right and justice. It takes off light burdens and retains 
heavy ones. It relieves those who least need relief, and refuses 
to relieve those who most need it. : 

Those who are thus relieved would have been willing to vote relief 
to the tobacco planter if it was needed to secure their own. We 
have tried to make them go together; but Republican tactics have 
defeated us, and the Republican party will secure by the p eo 
this bill relief to the bank power, and leave under their heavy bur- 
dens the planters of tobacco, The latter are left to endure an op- 











pressive tax which the former, being free, will have no interest in 
future to aid us in removing. : i : 
| shall therefore vote against the bill; for I know, if thereby it 
is defeated, the banks would be ready by a new bill to achieve their 
own relief by according like relief to the tobacco planters. If it is 
not defeated, the bankers will never hereafter aid us in repealing 
our burdens, but like the butler released from the Egyptian prison, 
will forget the Joseph who remains in bonds. 

| know it is argued the Government cannot afford to let go its 
tobaceo tax, and that by so duing we will induce a higher tariff. 

A word on each of these points. First, the repeal of the tobacco 
tax would reduce the revenue, say, $50,000,000. This would make a 
total reduction by this bill of, say, $70,000,000. The revenue forthis 
year from all sources will be about $400,000,000. By the proposed 
reduction the annual revenue would be, say, $330,000,000. Annual 
ordinary expenditures for the next year will be $145,000,000. Pen- 
sions, say, $100,000,000, and interest on public debt about $60,000,000 ; 
in all $305,000,000. This would leave a surplus for the sinking fund, 
and by leaving only so small a surplus would make us so cautious 
in expenditure that we would really reduce the ordinary expenses 
and avoidextravagances in other directions. Second, would a repeal 
of these taxes induce a resort to a high tariff? On the contrary, if 
the Government for its revenue were left to a tariff on imports, it 
would be driven to reform the tariff on revenue principles. Duties 
would be laid to increase revenue, not to prohibit imports, thus de- 
stroying revenue. A revenue tariff would be the necessity of the 
Government if internal taxes were repealed. 

Let the friends of revenue reform and the Democratic party stand 
firm. Economy in public expenses is our cardinal principle. De- 
crease of taxes another. Lighten the people’s burdens.. Decrease of 
revenue resulting from a decrease of taxes would diminish jobs and 
plunder and patronage. Thisis in the direction of true civil-service 
reform. The internal-revenue system is a fearful nest, from which 
public patronage hatches the instruments for controlling elections 
in the States. We must labor to repeal the whole system. Duties 
laid with a view to the required revenue upon our largely increasing 
imports will suffice for an economical and efficient administration of 
the Government, and will less interfere with the freedom of political 
opinion in the country, now so much menaced by Federal patron- 
age, Corruption, which is produced always by extravagance, which 
itself is induced by an overflowing Treasury, would be checked by a 
return to a strietly revenue system and an economical administra- 
tion of public affairs, The abolition of the internal-revenue system 
would break upthose nests of Federal patronage which have infested 
the States for twenty years, and have been the source of more petty 
tyranny and of more interference with the freedom of elections by 
the patronage of the Federal power than has ever been known in 
the history of the country. With these principles and this policy the 
Democratic party will win a victory for right, justice, purity, liberty, 
and the Constitution, 


Correction of Error in Duties on Hosiery and Knit Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OSSIAN RAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 3, 1882, 


On the bill (AH. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Was there a blunder or mistake made by the re- 
visers in compiling the laws of the United States in force December 
1, 1873, touching the duties on woolen hosiery and other woolen knit 
goods?’ The commissioners were authorized and directed to revise 
and consolidate the statutes of the United States then in force, but 
not to change or vary in substance any existing law. The object 
was to compile into a single volume all of the United States laws of 
ii public and general character for the sake of convenient and easy 
reference, 

The trouble is that some of the same articles are included in both 
Schedules L and M and are subjected to the payment of different 
(duties. In Schedule L (Revised Statutes, last edition, pages 471-472) 
custom duties are laid upon— 

All manufactures of wocl of every description made wholly or in part of wool, 
not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 35 
per cent. ad valorem; * * * knit goods * * * and all manufactures of 
every description composed wholly or in part of worsted, * * * except such 
4s are composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceed- 
ing 40 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound ; valued at above 40 cents per pound 
and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound; valued at above 60 
cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound ; valued 
4! above 80 cents per pound, 50 cents per pound ; and in addition thereto, upon all 
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the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Clothing, ready-made, and 
wearing apparel of every description * * * qeunus wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, * * * made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit goods, 50 cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

It is clear that the foregoing provisions include every possible 
variety of woolen knit goods and hosiery. 

Now, in Schedule M, page 474, of the Revised Statutes, immedi- 
ately after Schedule L, we find the following : 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, of whatever 
material composed, except wool, silk, and linen, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufactarer, not otherwise provided for, 
caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, woye shirts and drawers, and all 
similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, except silk and 
linen, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise provided for, articles 
worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, except silk and 
linen, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided for : 35 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The second and last clauses of this paragraph are embraced withiu 
the first clause ; but while the word “‘ wool” is included in the first 
clause, it is omitted in the last two clauses. From this all the trou- 
ble has come. This was a mere mistake on the part of the commis- 
sioners. After inserting ‘‘ clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel 
of every description, of whatever material composed, except wool, 
silk, and linen, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the 
tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise provided for,” they 
might have stopped, because anything made of wool had already 
been excepted. 

Why insert wool in The first clause of this paragraph in con- 
nection with silk and linen, and not in the othertwoclauses? Why 
except silk and linen knit goods from the operation of the 35 per 
cent. ad valorem duty, and not knit goods made of wool? The most 
reasonable explanation of this absurdity is a mistake in the revision. 
Knit goods manufactured wholly or in part of wool are certainly 
subject to the pound duty and also to 35per cent. ad valorem by the 
—— of Schedule L, while in Schedule M all knit caps, gloves, 

eggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all 

similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, ex- 
cept silk and linen worn by men, women, or children; indecd, all 
knit articles worn by men, women, or children of whatever material 
composed, except silk and linen, whether made up or made wholly 
or in part by hand, are only subject to the single ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent. 

Thus we have in Revised Statutes the article of woolen knit goods 
included in both Schedules L and M, but subjected to entirely differ- 
ent and inconsistent rates of duty. Both duties on the same goods 
ought not to be and cannot be collected. No such absurdity waa 
ever intended by the law-makiug power. Did this blunder happen 
in the enactment or revision of the laws? 

The Supreme Court, in the recent case of Vietor against Arthur, 
not yet reported, following a well-known rule of construction, held 
that although leggins, mitts, socks, wove shirts, drawers, &c., would 
naturally and properly be included in the general description of knit 

oods mentioned in Schedule L as subject to the double duty, still, 
finding the above kinds of knit goods specifically named in Schedule 
M, when not made of silk and linen, subject only to the 35 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, were obliged to decide as they did, that the double 
duty cannot be imposed upon the particular kinds of knit goods speci- 
fied in Schedule M as subject only to the ad valorem 35 per cent. duty. 
The court expressly says, however, ‘It may be true, as suggested, 
that if there had been no revision, and if it had been required to 
construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 1873, [the time 
of the revision, } a different conclusion a oy have been reached.” 

The next inquiry is, what was the lawful duty on woolen hosiery 
and knit goods, so called, December1, 1873? The tariff act, approved 
March 2, 1867, was the last law passed by Congress upon this subject 
before the revision of 1873. So far as is material to the present dis- 
cussion, the following provisions of that act may be referred to: 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed 
by law on the articles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt 
from duty, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and mer 
chandise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the 
following duties and rates of duty; that is to say: 

On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

On flannels, blankets, hats ot wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted 
yarns, and all manufactures of every description composed wholly or in part of 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals. except such as are 
composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 40 
cents per pound, 20 cents per pound ; valued at above 40 cents ee pound and not 
onaeat ing 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound; valued at above 60 cents per 

pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound ; valued at above 

80 cents per pound, 50 cents per pound; and, in addition thereto, upon all the 

above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

On clothing ready-made, and ee arel of every description, and balmoral 
skirts and skirting, and goods of similar description, or used for like purposes, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
like animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, 
or manufacturer, except knit goods, 50 cents ee. and, in addition thereto, 
40 per cent. ad valorem. (14 Statutes at Large, 561.) 

It is certain that “all manufactures of wool of every description, 
made wholly or in part of wool,” are subject to a duty of 50 cents 

| per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. It is also perfectly certain 

that flannels, blankets, wool hats, knit goods, &c., are subject to a 
| pound duty graded as above specified and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
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it is equally clear that ready-made clothing and wearing apparel of 
every description, &c., composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
&c., made up or manufactured wholly or in part, &c., except knit 
goods, were subject to a duty of 50 cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem by that act. 

These were the duties laid upon such articles and manufactures 
by the tariff act of March 2, 1867, and which were in force December 
1, 1873, at the time of the revision of the statutes. Now, note the 
peculiar and explicit wording of the enacting clause of section 2, 
which is, that ‘in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on 
the articles hereinafter mentioned there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumerated 
and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the following 
duties and rates of duty; that is to say,” &c. What stronger or 
more unmistakable language than the ne could be employed 
to abrogate all prior duties on the articles and manufactures em- 
braced in the act of 1867 without saying in terms that all former 
legislation on the same subject was thereby repealed ? 

The authorities are abundant also to establish the doctrine that 
the language used in this enacting clause repeals all former duties on 
the articles “enumerated and provided for” in that section. Manu- 
facturesof wool of every description, whether made wholly or partly 
of wool, and woolen knit goods, are mentioned, enumerated, and pro- 
vided for therein. Hence it is not only “plain as a pikestaff” but 
good common sense, as well as settled by ample legal authority, that 
the former duties on these goods were, by ghe words used in the lat- 
ter act, repealed, 

It has been argued by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] that because the words “not otherwise provided 
for” are found in this section they are applicable to woolen knit 
goods and hosiery; that as to such goods and hosiery previous tariff 
acts relating thereto were not repealed by the act of March 2, 1867. 
This view I believe to be utterly unsound. The case of Smythe vs. 
Fiske, in 283 Wallace, 374, decided by the Supreme Court in 1874, 
is a direct authority against his position. Thesyllabus of that case, 
referring to the tariffact of June 30, 1864, wrongly given throughout 
the case as July 30, (13 Statutes at Large, 210,) is as follows: 

The words ‘‘not otherwise provided for” mean not otherwise provided for by 
previous parts of the section of which they make the closing words, and exclude 
reference to the acts of 1861 and 1862, which laid a duty of but 35 per cent. on ‘‘arti- 
cles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material made.” 


Mr. Justice Swayne, who delivered the opinion of the court, says, 
on pages 380, 381 : 

The object of the statute was to increase the duties before imposed — the 
things which it embraces. ‘The title and the context alike show this. The pre- 
ceding part of the section contains a very full enumeration of articles of silk, both 
manutactured and unmanuufactured. It was evidently intended to be exhaustive. 
The last clanse seems to have been added, as it is not unusual in such cases, out 
of abundant caution, that nothing might escape. Hence the phrase * nototherwise 
provided for"’ wasinterposed, and meant to apply not to preceding acts which may 
not have been present to the mind of the draughtsman, and to which there was no 
necessity to recur, but to the preceding enumeration in the same section, which it 
supplemented. 

The section thus construing this clause covers the whole subject of silk in all 
its variety of forms. It was complete in itself. There was no need to refer gen- 
erally or specially to any prior act. If there was conflict the prior legislation 
yielded necessarily ipso facto to the later. 

This is a case in point. It appears to me, therefore, after a careful 
consideration of the terms, scope, and purpose of the act itself, that 
upon whatever articles or manufactures duties were levied by the 
tariff act passed March 2, 1867, all prior duties thereon were repealed. 
Its sweeping and comprehensive provisions, which cover all manu- 
factures of wool of every description, whether made wholly or partly 
of wool, and particularly woolen knit goods, as being subject to the 
duties therein levied, and the enacting clause of the section referred 
to distinctly declaring such duties to be “in lieu of all duties here- 
tofore imposed by law,” render it entirely unnecessary to refer to the 
earlier tariff laws on the subject. All prior tariff laws touching the 
goods, wares, or merchandise enumerated in the act of 1867 are im- 
material to this discussion. In the consideration of the question 
whether or not a blunder in regard to the duties on knit woolen goods 
was committed in the revision of the statutes in 1873 we start with 
the act of 1867, which alone, so far as woolen goods are concerned, 
should have been put into the Revised Statutes, and the provisions 
whereof in respect to such goods alone appear in Schedule L, Revised 
Statutes, page 471, 472. 

But the commissioners having charge of the revision, or possibly 
a clerk employed by them, through some oversight or inattention in 
the preparation of Schedule M, put into that schedule, instead of put- 
ting them into Schedule A, relating to ‘‘ cotton and cotton goods,” 
as they should have done, the following paragraphs from the tariff 
act, approved March 2, 1861, which imposed a duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, from and after April 1, 1861, (increased to 35 per cent. 
by the act approved July 14, 1862,) on the articles named therein, 
which, as already shown, had been repealed as to manufactures of 
wool ever since the tariff act of March 2, 1867, took effect, and which 
had been repealed as to manufactures of silk and linen ever since 
the tariff act of June 30, 1864, came in force: 

Articles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, 
made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided for. 
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Caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and q)] 
similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, worn by men 
women, or children, and not otherwise provided for. , 

* 7 * * * * * 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, of whatever 
material composed, except wool, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by 
the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer. 


These three clauses of the tariff act of 1861, found on page 191, in 
e 


12 Statutes at Large, reversing the order in which they appear 
there, and above, constitute the entire paragraph before referred to in 


Schedule M of the Revised Statutes, page 474, with the exceptions 
relating to silk and linen, which the revisers inserted. Indeed the 
35 per cent. duty laid on the articles mentioned in those three clauses, 
pursuant to the act of 1861, amended by the act of 1862, was super- 
seded by the act approved June 30, 1864, entitled “ An act to increase 
duties on imports, and for other purposes,” by which the duty on all 
woolen manufactures not otherwise provided for, including ready- 
made clothing and wearing apparel of every description, made wholly 
orin part of wool, except hosiery, was fixed at 24 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. On shirts, drawers, 
and woolen hosiery, or of which wool was a component material, not 
otherwise provided for, 20 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent. ad valorem. (13 Statutes at Large, pages 207, 208.) 

J am surprised at the position now taken by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MorRISON ] and by the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr, 
CARLISLE] that no blunder in the revision of the United States 
Statutes of 1874 touching the duty on knit woolen goods, so called, 
was made, When this bill was before the House a month ago the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] stated as follows: 


I believe this article was admitted or placed in the wrong section and classified 
wrong, unintentionally —— in a class paying but 35 per cent. when it was of a 
kind to be classed in a different section where they paid about 85 per cent. The 
court does not say so, but I will have read in this connection what the court did 


say. 
The Clerk read as follows : 
“In United States vs. Bowen, 100 United States, 513, we held that the Revised 
Statutes must be treated as a legislative declaration of what the statute law of the 
United States was on the Ist of December, 1873, and that when the meaning was 
plain the courts could not look to the original statutes to see if Congress had erred 
in the revision. That could only be done when it was necessary to construe 
doubtful language.” 
. 7 


o * * * + 


‘‘ It may be true, as suggested, that if there had been no revision and we had 
been required to construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 1873, a 
different conclusion might have been reached. We have not deemed it necessary 
to institute such an inquiry.” 


The extract read by the Clerk is taken from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Vietor vs. Arthur, finally decided the 
8th of May last; and, although the court did not declare in terms that 
the blunder complained of, which the bill now before the House seeks 
to correct, is an error of revision in compiling the United States laws 
then in force into the Revised Statutes, still the implication is quite 
strong in the mind of the court, apparently, that such was the only 
plausible explanation which could be given. We have, moreover, 
the opinion of the present Secretary of the Treasury, long an eminent 
judge of the highest court of New York, expressed in a letter addressed 
May 25, 1882, to Mr. Kasson, of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
that the error ‘‘is undoubtedly. one of revision.” It is also perfectly 
clear from the time the ‘act to provide increased revenue from in- 
ported wool, and for other purposes,” (14, Statutes at Large, 559,) 
passed, March 2, 1867, down to June 22, 1874, when the Revised Stat- 
utes took effect, a period of seven years and upward, that the pound 
duty, graduated according to value, as well as the 35 per cent. ad 
valorem duty was collected on these goods throughout the country, 
substantially without litigation or controversy. 

What new light has appeared to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] on this subject since the first Monday in 
June? Since then he says he has carefully examined the subject 
and does not now believe that any such mistake of revision was made, 
and declares as the result of his examination that he finds the re- 
visers left the law as they found it, making nochange. He produces 
a copy of a protest made to Collector Arthur at the port of New York, 
in September, 1873, against the collection of the higherrate of duties 
claimed on gloves, wristlets, and similar articles made on frames, 
&c., protesting that such articles were only liable to duty under sec- 
tion 22 of the tariff act of March 2, 1861, and section 20 of the taritt 
act of July 14, 1862, at the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

But he omitted to state a fact which he may not have been aware 
of, that the point now raised by him was judicially determined in 
a suit which may have arisen out of the same transaction to which his 
protest relates. I refer to the case of Krause vs. Arthur, decided by 
the United States circuit court for the southern district of New 
York, at the October term, 1877, wherein it was held that the law in 
foree when Krause’s cause of action arose (namely, the act of March 
2, 1867) did authorize the imposition of pound duties on these knit 
woolen goods, as well as the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty. That 
decision was never appealed from, and is valuable as a judicial in- 
terpretation of the act of March 2, 1867, upon the point now in con- 
troversy. 3 

So it appears that importers of woolen knit goods and hosiery, a¢t- 
ing presumably upon the advice of counsel skilled in the law, paid 
into the Treasury the double duty imposed on such goods from March 








9 1967, to June 22, 1874, without question, and, except in the single 
vase named, Without litigation ; and in that case rested quietly, with- 
out appeal to the Supreme Court, upon a decision against them by 
the circuit court. A contemporaneous practical construction of the 
law is frequently of considerable value in the interpretation of its 
intent and meaning, especially in cases where the language used is 
susceptible of two or more constructions. I do not admit, however, 
that the law of 1867 fixing the duties on knit woolen hosiery and 
other goods is susceptible of two constructions. Indeed, it is quite 
-Jear from an examination of the act of 1867 that such goods were in 
terms made liable to the graded pound duty and the 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Again, the same gentleman and the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. CARLISLE] both call attention to the fact, as alleged by them- 
selves, that Messrs. Heyl, Morgan, and Ogden, government experts 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in their books on “tariff 
and tariff rates,” giving the duties on imported goods from 1867 
until the present time—before as well as since the revision of the stat- 
utes—all mention the rate of duty on knit goods made on frames, &c., 
as being only 35 per cent. ad valorem. Against this I desire to set 
oft.as a full and satisfactory answer the fact of a contrary adjudica- 
tion in the case of Krause vs. Arthur, before alluded to. Also, that 
at every port in this country where woolen hosiery and knit goods 
were imported into the United States the Government uniformly col- 
lected the compound duty instead of the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty 
ouly. Thus the uniform practice of the government in levying and 
collecting the double duty without objection save in asingle instance, 
and that case a judgment unappealed from in favor of the Govern- 
went, affords to my mind a conclusive answer to any supposed con- 
firmation of the gentlemen’s views which may be found in Heyl, Mor- 
gan, or Ogden’s tariff books, which I am not prepared to admit. 

Indeed, I am surprised to find that both these gentlemen, so far as 
Heyl is concerned, (and probably the others,) are entirely mis- 
taken. In Heyl’s United States Import Duties, published in 1877, the 
knit goods made on frames, &c., referred to by both gentlemen as 
being subject to only a 35 per cent. duty, were cotton goods, and not 
those made wholly or in part of wool. They evidently were misled 
by what is found in the schedule of duties on page 4 of part 2, 
while the act of March 2, 1867, on pages 93 to 97 inclusive, is given 
as beingin full foree at the time the book was published, and on page 
78 of the schedule of duties, in part 2, woolen knit goods, including 
hosiery, &c., the pound duty graded according to value, as well as 
the 35 per cent. ad valorem, is given. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who took no part 
in the discussion on this subject the first Monday in June, declares 
that the claim set up in the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and in the speeches of gentlemen on the floor of the House, 
that the act of 1861, so far as it related to woolen hosiery made on 
frames, &e., was repealed either by the act of 1864 or by the act of 
1X67, is wholly without foundation. Mr. CARLISLE argues the act 
of 1861 was modified but not repealed by the act of 1864, and wasin 
full foree when the revision of the statutes was made, and if the re- 
visers had undertaken toexcept woolen hosiery and knit goods from 
the provision inSchedule M they would have been changipg the law 
instead of merely revising it. I think I have already made sutf- 
liciently plain the error of the gentleman, and have shown that the 
act of 1x67 embraced all the duties on woolen knit goods from that 
tine to the mistake in the revision of 1873. 

fhe same gentleman also argues from the various tariff acts from 
Is42 down to the revision of the statutes in 1873 that the provision 
relating to knit goods made on frames has been preserved, and 
claims that there is no such error in the revision as the Secretary of 
the Treasury suggests and the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means shows. The expression ‘“ made on frames” has no practical 
significance at the present time. The frames on which knit goods 
and hosiery were made thirty or forty years ago are no more like 
the machines on which such articles are now made ‘‘ than a hawk is 
like a hand-saw.” Knit goods are now chiefly made on circular 
knitting machines, sometimes called heads, which have been in- 
vented within the last twenty or twenty-five years. Hence the 
expression ‘‘made on frames” has long been obsolete. 

What sound reason can anybody give for imposing a duty of only 
vo per cent. ad valorem on knit goods made on frames and impos- 
ing the same duty anda pound duty besides on knit goods not made 
ou frames? There is no distinction between the two classes of knit 
goods; none has been pointed out; none existsin fact. The protec- 
tion desired is equally necessary to both classes, whether knit on 
irames, needles, or otherwise. 

| cannot help thinking the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CARLISLE] has fallen into a grave error both in_ his ex- 
‘mination of the important provisions of the acts approved June 30, 
"4, and March 2, 1867, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon the subject. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] alleges that if the 
pound duty is also imposed upon the goods provided for by this bill, 
besides the 35 per cent. ad valorem, they will be subjected to the high 
rate of 85 to 100 per cent, duties, and the gentleman from Kentucky, 
usually so accurate in bis suggestions, also maintains that by amend- 
'ng Schedule M in the Revised Statutes by inserting the word “ wool” 
i the two places referred to the duties on these goods will be in- 
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creased to not less than 8 per cent., and it may be to over 100 per 
cent, ad valorem, according to the quality and value of the goods, 
I desire to emphatically controvert these statements touching the 
amount of duty thereby imposed upon this class of goods. The gen- 
tlemen have made a blunder in their calculations. There is a misfit 
somewhere in their figures, and against the two gentlemen who sub- 
stantially make the same statement I will cite Mr. Spofford, the 
accurate author of the American Almanac, who in this instance cer- 
tainly shows his superiority in arithmetic to both. On page 83 of 
the American Almanac for 1882, Mr. Spofford says the duty on hosiery 
worth over 80 cents per pound, being a pound duty of 50 cents 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, the whiche reduced to an ad valorem 
standard amounts to a fraction less than 56 per cent. duty. Shirts, 
drawers, &c., worth over 80 cents per pound, reduced to the same 
standard, will pay a duty of a fraction less than 68 per cent. ; so 
that the entire duty imposed or collected, both specific and ad va- 
lorem, does not exceed 68 per cent., and may be as low as 56 per 
cent., or a general average of 62 per cent. A little inaccuracy of 
only about 25 per cent. in the statements of the gentlemen in this 
particular may be worthy of correction. 

If this bill does not pass, the duties on woolen hosiery and knit 
z00ds are 20 per cent. less than on most of the crude wool imported 
rom which they are made; in other words, duties on the manufact- 

ured article are 20 per cent. less than on the raw material out of 
which they are made. Does Congress want to discriminate against 
American manufacturers of knit woolen goods and in favor of foreign 
manufacturers to the extent of 20 per cent. ? 

Again, both gentlemen aver in substance that the profit on the 
manufacture of these knit goods in 1880 was 47 per cent. on the 
amount of capital invested. I quote from the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] taken from the Recorp of 
July 6, page 18: 

According to the last census report the total capital invested in the manufacture 
of these goods in 1880 was $15,133,991, and the value of the product was $28,613,727. 
The whole cost of labor was $6,530,576, and the whole cost of material used in the 
manufacture was $14,954,199, making a total of $21,484,775 forlabor and materials. 
The excess of the value of the product over the total cost of labor and material 
was $7,128,952, or 47 per cent. on the whole amount of capital invested. If this 
capital of $15,133,991 had been loaned at 6 per cent., which is about twice as much 
as the farmers of the country receive annually on their investments, it would have 
yielded an income of $908,039.46 ; but being invested in the manufacture of hosiery 
and knit goods, and being protected at the expense of the consumers by high rates 
of duty, itin fact yielded, as already stated, $7,128,952, or nearly eight times as 
much as the usual legal rate of interest on money. 

Now, the statistics from the Census Office, showing the product of 
this industry for 1580, are given in totals, as follows: Amount of 
capital invested in 354 establishments is $15,133,991; amount paid 
out for wages, $6,530,576; value of the materials used. including 
wool, $14,954,199. The labor and materials together make $21,484,775; 
that deducted from the value of the product for 1880, which is $28,- 
613,727, leaves $7,128,952. The last-named sum is treated by both 
gentlemen as the profit made by the manufacturers of these goods 
upon their investment of capital of $15,133,991. 

But this statement falls far short of giving the exact truth in regard 
to net profits. Out of the $7,128,952 which, as the gentlemen say, 
represents about 47 per cent. of the invested capital, must be paid a 
heavy annual expenditure for renewals and changes in machinery 
necessary to keep up with the ever-varying styles of goods required 
for the markets. Every separate style of goods requires a new ma- 
chine, and many styles of hosiery go out of fashion and come into 
fashion every year. Also,a considerable outlay is necessary for the 
wear and tear of the machinery. Good judges estimate this item 
alone costs manufacturers on an average 12 per cent. of their cap- 
ital. The machinery is costly, of delicate construction, and needs 
frequent repairing or replacement with new machinery. No account 
of this item is taken by either of the gentlemen. A deduction of 12 
per cent. probably should be made for this item, which would be 
$1,815,922. 

Again, I have it upon excellent authority that the cost of dispos- 
ing of the goods manufactured—commissions on sales—is a large item 
of expense to the proprietors of these mills. Ten per cent., I am 
informed, is not an extravagant sum to reckon as the cost of selling 
the annual product, including the proprietor’s time, his losses by bad 
debts, payments for insurance, &c, Ten per cent. on the annual pro- 
duct of 1880 is $2,861,372. This, with the other deduction of 12 per 
cent., leaves only $2,451,598 as compensation for the rental of fixed 
and permanent capital valued at $15,133,191, which leaves no such 
enormous profit as 47 per cent. on the capital invested, as both gen- 
tlemen have represented. Indeed, it is a business requiring skill, 
diligence, and close attention in order to insure any profits to the 
manufacturer, 

Stimulated and encouraged by the protection afforded under the 
tariff act of 1867 and prior acts, many business men have engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen knit goods, and owing to competition 
among them and the invention and use of new machinery the price 
of woolen hosiery and other knit goods has largely been reduced. 
Consumers do not pay one-half what they did for the articles fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Mr. George C. Bosson, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, a very intelligent and extensive manufacturer, gave the follow- 
ing testimony before the Ways and Means Committee : 


There is no industry in the country producing textile fabrics in which so large 
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a proportion of its valne is represented in cash paid for labor as knit goods. And 
there has been no industry started here that has done more for the preservation 
of health and the prolongation of life than knit goods, because we put it within 
the reach of every individual to provide himself with comfortable underclothing. 
We furnish the laboring-man with a comfortable woolen undershirt, drawers, and 
socks, all three, for $1.12. 

Besides, crude wools imported and used in the manufacture of knit 
goods and hosiery pay a duty of 46 to 55 per cent. ad valorem. It 
would be singular if Congress, or any other body of sensible men in this 
country, should purposely impose a much higher duty on raw mate- 
rial like wool than on the manufactured article like what is now 
claimed in respect to imported woolen hosiery and knit goods. 

Now, then, the mistake or blunder has been made and we are 
asked in the interest of a large number of the American people to 
correct if. 
wages in the two hundred and fifty odd knit-goods establishments 
scattered throughout nineteen States of this Union are interested in 
the continuance of the business which affords them the means of 
livelihood and gives them employment from day to day. The farm- 
ers, Who dispose of more thannine million pounds of wool per annum 
to these various factories, desire a continuance of the market thus 
afforded for the product of their domestic animals. Why not cor- 
rect it? What class or interest in the country calls for or demands 
that the etfect of this blunder should be continued ? 

None but a free-trade class or interest; none but those interested 
in the importation of goods manufactured in foreign lands by foreign 
workmen with foreign capital, and imported here in foreign ships, 
ask for it. What is our duty here as Representatives? To legislate 


The men, women, and youths at work for remunerative | 
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in the interest of our own people, or in the interest of foreign mann- 
facturers, foreign laborers, and foreign capital? A bare statement 
of the proposition ought to be sufficient to influence every candid 
mind in favor of this bill, irrespective of political considerations or 
of abstract notions concerning the doctrines of free trade or pro- 
tection. The gentlemen who oppose the correction of the blunder 
and who are willing to see an interest built up in our country under 
a protective tariff of the magnitude of the hosiery and knit goods 
business in the United States crippled or sacrificed, assume and argue 
in the same breath with their opposition to the bill that the tariff 
commission will do nothing to revise and reform our tariff; that it is 
a mere make-shift and subterfuge invented by the protective-tariff 


| men for delay. 


I tind in this argument, if there is any truth in it—if the effect of 
the tariff commission shall be what these —- predict—an ad- 
ditional and stronger reason why we should act promptly and speedily 
for the benefit of our constituents, whose business interests have been 
so seriously imperiled by this mistake. I believe, sir, that the tariff. 
commission bill was in the interest of the people of this country, that 
it will prove of value to the American Congress, and will aid them 
largely in a proper revision of our present tarifflaws. But if it were 
not so, as before stated, then a double reason exists for us to correct 
this error in behalf of the worthy and respectable and thrifty busi- 
ness men scattered all over our country who have invested their capi- 
ital and have devoted their brains to the building up of a large in- 
dustry and who are as much entitled to respectful consideration here 
as any class which ever came before Congress for relief. 
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Hosiery and knit goods. 
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Letter from J. W. Busiel & Co., of Laconia, New Hampshire, to Hon. H. W. Blair. 


LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, April 16, 1881. 
Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court by which the duty on hosiery has been changed so that it 
now stands at 35 percent. ad valorem. This change means ruin to our hosiery in- 
dustry in this country, inasmuch as it reduces the duty from fifty cents per pound 
weight and 35 per cent. ad valorem to a simple ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 
An examination of the annual reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 


shows that the average duty on fine wools, or class 1 under Schedule L, equals 70 | 


per cent. This decision makes the duty on all knit goods made of wool by ma- 
chinery 35 per cent. ad valorem, Supposing all goods were honestly invoiced at a 
full foreign valuation, and leaving out of the question the difference in the cost of 
labor and interest on capital, there is a premium of 35 per cent. in favor of the for- 
eign manufacturer on all the wool of which such aond may be made. To state a 
special case it would be as follows: cost to animporter of a stocking weighing two 
pounds, value $3 per dozen, under Schedule L of taritf before decision was made, $5.05 
per dozen; cost of same stocking under the decision just made $4.05. In other 
words, the decision has reduced the tariff on stockings $1 per dozen ; on shirts and 
drawers the reduction amounts to $4 to $8 a dozen according to the weight of the 
roods. Such a reduction is ruinous to Laconia, Meredith, Belmont, Tilton, Frank- 
in, Lake Village, and hurts Manchester severely. It strikes many other towns in 
our State very hard. It strikes in Massachusetts, Ipswich, Needham, Waltham, 
Ware, Graniteville, and many other places. It strikes in Connecticut very large 
manufacturing interests, and in New York and Pennsylvania the interests are enor- 
mous. We simply ive you a rough idea, but you can get a pretty clear insight into 
the importance ot the industry threatened by the statement that can be veritied we 


o 


think without much labor of the number of sets of cardsemployed on hosiery. The | 


aggregate of all kinds of woolen cards at work in this country is now between eight 
thousand and nine thousand sets; of these the hosiery industry is thought to em- 
ploy 1,700. VYhe Census Bureau can easily set right any errors in our estimate, 


jut we give you the estimate of good judges. 

As the matter now stands we have got to go to Canada in order to manufacture. 
Wool that costs us ninety-five cents here we can get there and work there at a cost 
of forty-five cents and can afford to pay the duty of 35 per cent. on goods so made 
and sell at what the goods cost us here, and in so doing make a better protit than 





we are now getting. New Hampshire maintains by her hosiery industry many 
thousands of her people; many of these came from Canada and would very gladly 
go back if mills should be established there, as they certainly will be if this decision 
were tostand. It is unnecessary for us to say much to you about the importance 
of the matter, as you are where you can get information so easily, but there is no 
doubt that some fifty million dollars is now employed in hosiery in the mills, stock, 
and capital used. 

We see no remedy that can be applied save an extra session of Congress to set 
the matter right, and certainly every hour that passes withouta remedy is working 
great mischief to ourtrade ali through the country and will paralyze it completely 
within twelve months. No man will dare to operate in face of this decision be- 
yond his immediate orders, and hence the future is all uncertain to us. We must 
have relief, and that speedily, or much suffering will surely result. If not a pre- 
sumption on our part, we ask you to confer with the Senators from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, Maine, Vermont, and 
New Jersey, which are directly and heavily interested in this matter. If we go 4 
step beyond our industry to the raising of wool you need add to our list above 
California, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nevada, 
Louisiana, in short every wool-growing State. As cotton enters largely into some 
grades of our goods we need only to refer to this to show that every Southern State 
is interested in the decision by its depressing effect upon the price of cotton. 
Wherever we have used the term “ hosiery” it would have been more correct 0 
say knit goods, as that is the idea we have in mind, and without changing that in 
our letter we desire to have itso understood. “ 

Betore closing we desire to say that the knit-goods industry in New Hampshire 
has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and if value of product is taken as a basis 
it has more than doubled. 

If there be any method of action that you can suggest to us we shall be glad to 
avail ourselves of it. There is agreat commotion among the manufacturers, — 
are as yet not concerted in their action, but are preparing to unite and present ' . 
matter with whatever power they are able tocommand. We see it intimated t - 
the circular instructions may be suspended to await action of Con g. Ofcourse, 
this may help us — — then. We trust you will favor us by giving it yout 
attention, and much oblige ‘ 

Yours, traly, J. W. BUSIEL & CO, 

Senator H. W. Bias. 











Election Contest—Lowe vs. Wheeler. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE C. HAZELTON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 3, 1882. 


rhe House having under consideration the contested-election case of Lowe vs. 
Wheeler, from the eighth Congressional district of Alabama— 


Mr. HAZELTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Constitution ordains that each House of the 
American Congress shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members. This constitutional power upon 
which there is no limitation, a power absolutely essential to the in- 
dependence and purity of the law-making branch of free govern- 
ments, did not originate with the fathers of the Republic, but far 
)ack in English history in the great struggles for freedom between 
the Commons and the Crown. 

It is a power absolutely necessary to be exercised in order that 
this body may represent what it ought to represent, that it may 
contain what it ought to contain, the honestly-elected representa- 
tives of the American people. No stuffed ballot-boxes can stand in 
the way of its exercise ; no dishonest inspector of election can defeat 
its purpose; no governor’s certificate usurp its power or dictate its 
action; no rule of this House can stand in the way of its exercise 


by this great Congress of the American people. It knows no master 


but the American people. 

In the exercise of that sovereign power we come here to-day to pass 
judicially upon this contested-election case coming from the eighth 
Congressional district of the State of Alabama; to decide honestly 
and fairly, and upon all the evidence and upon all the law, which of 
these two gentlemen, the contestee, Mr. Wheeler, or the contestant, 
Mr. Lowe, is entitled to the seat in controversy. In other words, 
we come here to determine the honest will of the people of that Con- 
eressional distriet, and we come to its consideration in the light of 
justice and of fairness, and under the obligation of our oaths as 
members of this great legislative body. 

This happens to be one of those cases where no man can charge 
that we are influenced by any partisan prejudice or bias. We are 
passing upon a case where one man is a Greenbacker and the other 
isa Democrat of the Bourbon school in this country. 

We make no attack upon the character of either of these men. 
We concede, for the purposes of the discussion of this case, that they 
ure both honest and respectable. We are contesting a question 
where the will of the people is involved, and undertaking to deter- 
mine Which of these two men should sit here to represent the people 
of that Congressional district. 

The testimony in this case is voluminous, amounting to about 
1,900 printed pages. Able arguments have been made on both sides 
by learned and distinguished attorneys. The committee have taken 
a long time to investigate this case, and have tried hard to reach a 
just conclusion. In this discussion thus far before the House ques- 
tions have been raised that have no pertinency to the real issues 
involved, that are not in the case at all. The gentleman from Illi- 
hois [Mr. SPRINGER] fancies that he has made a great discovery 
and pushes forward into the arena of debate to announce it to the 
House and to the country. He charges that many of the Lowe bal- 
lots were tissue ballots and were rejected by the inspectors on that 
account. The charge has no foundation whatever in the whole tes- 
timony of the case, I challenge the gentleman to find the testimony 
in the case that will warrant or sustain the declarations he has made 
in this regard. Now and here for the first time that question has 
jeen raised even in the investigation or the adjudication of this 
case from the beginning to the end, 

Mr. SPRINGER, Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER, In the argument of Mr. Paine, on page 11, the 
argument submitted by him to the committee, fac-similes of this ticket 
Were produced, and the argument was in favor of rejecting them. 

Mr. HAZELTON, You have said that two or three times, I believe. 
! will come right to the issue, and if I am permitted to do so I will 
show that there never was a tissue ballot thrown out of a box in that 
(istrict on the ground that it was a tissue ballot, not one; and I will 
show you, furthermore, that there is no evidence of any one man 
having cast two tissue ballots, or any man casting over one ballot 
that was counted for Mr. Lowe in this entire election contest. 

And when you come here and raise the question of tissue ballots, 
then I will come baek to you and say that, while you on that side may 
understand all about tissue ballots, this is not that class of ballots, 
hot a ballot made on a scale of small dimensions, with fine print and 
ou the thinnest kind of tissue paper, where very many could be folded 
up together and put into the box and be counted, as they have been 
counted in some cases, so as to affect the result and utterly subvert 
the will of the majority. 
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A ballot has been brought in here, but not a ballot which was rejected 
because it was a tissue ballot. And the very ballot brought in here 
and exhibited by my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is not one 
of the original ballots which have been presented in proof, and can- 
not be claimed as a tissue ballot within the meaning of that term. 

The ballot presented here may be a ballot on paper thinner than 
some other paper, but it is on paper thick enough to receive the im- 
print of the names of the candidates, thick enough to be within the 
law of every State so far as the texture of the paper and the char- 
acter of the printing are concerned. I will show you hereafter the 
ballots as cast and received, and they will speak for themselves. 

Before I go further with that, however, let me state the situation 
of this case for the benefit of members of this House. On the certifi- 
cate as it came from the secretary of state of Alabama, Mr. Wheeler 
was declared elected by 43 majority. The vote is stated 12,808 for 
Mr. Wheeler and 12,765 for Mr. Lowe; giving Mr. Wheeler upon 
the statement of the secretary of state 43 majority. 

The votes as cast and received, as admitted by the counsel for the 
contestee, and as shown beyond all cavil and all question—the votes 
as cast and received by the inspectors of election in that district were 
for Mr. Wheeler 12,808, and for Mr. Lowe 13,390; giving Mr. Lowe 
482 majority. We claim that, taking into consideration other items, 
the real majority is 847 for Mr. Lowe. 

But for the purpose of the argument and the decision in this case, 
accepting only that which is undisputed, that which stands beyond 
cavil, we say that taking the votes which should have been counted 
and returned, Mr. Lowe must be declared to have been elected by 
482 majority ; the lowest estimate that could be made 

Mr. WHEELER. Willi the gentleman allow me one word ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. You are mistaken about its being conceded ; it 
is denied. The counsel simply say it is alleged so and so. 

Mr. HAZELTON. All right; you are welcome to the benefit of 
your statement. Now, I ask why were these votes thrown out? Why 
do these great volumes of testimony which I have here before me 
show that these inspectors of election cast out the number of votes 
which we claim were received by Mr. Lowe? It was done by this 
method: first, it was claimed that under the law of the State of Ala- 
bama the inspectors of election under their oath were called upon to 
throw out that class of votes. Now, the law of Alabama is this: 





That section 274 of the code of Alabama be amended so as to read as follows: 
The ballot must bea plain piece of white paper, without any figures, marks, rulings, 
characters, or ccnboliichastete thereon, not less than two nor more than two and one- 
half inches wide, and not less than five nor more than seven inches long, on which 
must be written or printed, or partly written and partly printed, only the names 
of the persons for whom the elector intends to vote, and must designate the office 
for which each person so named is intended by him to be chosen; and any ballot 
otherwise than described is illegal and must be rejected. 


Now, I will take one instance to illustrate the declaration which 
I am making here, and to illustrate the methods which were used by 
the inspectors of election under that law in order to throw out this 
column of yotes which belonged to Mr. Lowe. One of the inspectors 
of elections was sworn, and his testimony will be found on page 47: 


Question. When did you first hear a suggestion that the Greenback Lowe ballot 
containing the numerals should be rejected ? 

Answer. That night when we commenced to count, in a few minutes after we 
had commenced it. 

Q. From whom did you hear it? 

A. I heard it from the inspector, Captain McGehee. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. Well, I would have to detail the circumstances to show what he did say. 
We commenced the count, and right at once we struck on those tickets, and Me- 
Gehee said he thought they were illegal on account of the numerals on the side 
of the ticket, and that was after we had counted two of them ; and then we passed 
the matter over until afterward, and that was about all I heard about the tickets 
being illegal at that time ; but in counting the ballots we took all of those tickets 
and laid them one side, and the reason why we laid them one side was because 
they were scratched or split tickets, or Greenback tickets. All were laid in one 
pile. 

7 * * * * * . 

Q. Now, in the count which of these tickets laid aside were counted and which 
rejected ? 

A. I don’t know. Yes, Ido; we counted all of the tickets in the above pile, 
except those tickets that had numerals on the side. 

Q. How many of those tickets having numerals on the side were for Colonel 
Lowe? 

A. Sixty-one. 


And so it is throughout all this testimony, wherever you go and 
find the number that was thrown out in the different precincts you 


find that every one of them, amounting to 535, was rejected on that 
ground—was rejected under the law which I have read—because of 


numerals on the ticket, which it was claimed violated that law and 
vitiated the ballot itself; the merest subterfuge. 

Now, sir, these men had notice, every one of these inspectors who 
threw out these different precincts, that under the law they must 
throw them out, whether it was right or wrong. So far as I can 
ascertain, (and I have examined the proof in this case, and I think 
it shows it very clearly,) that intimation came from the central 
Democratic committee of that district. It is a little marvelous 
when you look at this notice, which was called the ‘‘ yellow cireu- 
lar” in that district, and see how it reads. This is the circular: 

Deak Sir: As soon as the polls are closed inform the inspectors of the election 
that the Lowe tickets with anaoeh electors on them are illegal. They contain 
the figures Ist, 2d, &c., designating the district. These are marks or figures which 
are prohibited by the election laws; see acts 1878-9, page 72; and all such tickets 
should be rejected when the votes are counted after the polls are closed. 
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Now, I challenge any man from the eighth Congressional district 
of Alabama to show to me, or to convince any honest jury of his 
countrymen, that this whole scheme to strike out 500 ballots which 
represented the sovereign will of 500 voters, was not concocted and 
directed by the central Democratic committee of that district. 

This yeliow circular was printed in the papers of this district. It 
was brought down to the polls on the evening when they were met 
tocount the vote. This inspector swore, the same inspector to whom 
I have before alluded, that it was on that very evening they had the 
first intimation this law was to be enforced as directed by this infa- 
mous cireular. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that circular was indorsed on the back “ to be 
shown only to very discreet friends,” and the discreet friends who 
received it were the friends who obeyed its mandates and struck 
down more than 500 votes, which gave Mr. Lowe a straight honest 
majority in that district. 

Mark how this sovereign will of the real and true majority of that 
district was wiped out, and how the minority was made to usurp its 
true power and place; how the dictation of a partisan circular, how 
trick manipulation and fraud deprived the citizen of that district of 
the most sacred of all his rights as a free man—his right to vote and 
have that vote honestly and fairly counted, certified, and returned, 
so that it should have its true force and effect upon the law-making 
power of this nation. The inspectors rejected in the count the tickets 
which read as follows: 


For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT: 


STATE AT LARGE. 
W. L. BRAGG. 
E. A. O’NEAL. 
DISTRICT ELECTORS. 
Ist District—D. P. BESTOR. 
2d District—JOHN A. PADGETT. 
3d District—J. F. WADDELL. 
4th District—JOHN ENOCHS. 
5th District—THOS. W. SADDLER. 
6th District—J. G. HARRIS. 
7th District—F. W. BOWDON. 
8th District—H. C. JONES. 
FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM M. LOWE. 
For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT: 
STATE AT LARGE. 
JAMES M. PICKENS. 
OLIVER 8S. BEERS. 


DISTRICT ELECTORS. 
Ist District—C. C. MCCALL. 
2d District—J. B. TOWNSEND. 
3d District—A. B. GRIFFIN. 
4th District—HILLIARD M. JUDGE. 
5th District-—THEODORE NUNN. 
6th District—J. B. SHTELDS. 
7th District ——H. R. McCOY. 
8th District—JAMES H. COWAN. 


FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


WILLIAM M. LOWE. 
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Over five hundred ballots like these the inspectors of the election 
rejected because they contained the numerals Ist, 2d, 3d, &c., ay 
they appear thereon before the word “ district ;” and there was only 
« margin then for Wheeler of 43 majority, upon which he received 
the certificate of the governor of the State; and when I state, what 
the testimony clearly shows, that these inspectors were compelled 
in order to save Wheeler at all, to count and return over fifty votes 
cast for him which were illegal and void under their theory of the Ala- 
bama law because they contained a numeral or numerals upon them 
it furnishes an illustration of the real character of these election 
managers more fitting than any words within our language could 
give. But, sir, those Wheeler votes were not included within the 
mandate of the yellow circular sent out by the Democratic map- 
agers, and they were accordingly counted for Wheeler. 

For twenty years, Mr. ecaker, Alabama has been casting votes 
on both sides precisely like these Lowe tickets which were rejected. 
We have them here, as shown in these volumes of testimony, running 
back for twenty years; and yet when this number of tickets came up 
from the sovereign will of that people, whether poor or rich, and 
went into the ballot-box, when these tickets were so cast and hon- 
estly and fairly received, those which had numerals on them for Lowe 
were struck down, while those for Wheeler which had numerals on 
them were counted and returned. 

Mr. WHEELER. lLask the gentleman from Wisconsin to explain 
the difference between them. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Any one that had a number on it, according 
to your construction of the law, broke that ticket to pieces. Just 
as it was in the State of Mississippi, where alittle dash on a ticket 
broke it down and rendered it invalid. A mere printer’s dash be- 
tween the great names of Garfield and Arthur was sufficient under 
the construction given to the law by the inspectors of eleetions of 
that State and the decisions of their courts to strike down those 
ballots, however honest the voter may have been who cast them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will you not state that there is nothing in the 
answer of the contestee, or in the proof, or in the argument insisting 
on anything of that sort? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Insisting on it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; that figures made it illegal. 

Mr. HAZELTON. This is the circular; let it answer you. Here 
is the circular which commanded your inspectors to strike them 
down. [Laughterand applause.] For what? Where they contained 
figures Ist, 2d, 3d, &c., designating the districts. After the polls 
were closed what did youdo? Every one of your inspectors did strike 
them out according to that order contained in the yellow circular, 
Every one of them so swears in this testimony, but I cannot now 
go through it. I can give you thenames. Every one of them swears 
that those tickets were rejected for having numerals upon them, and 
nothing else in the world. The point as to tissue ballots was never 
made in the whole contest. You never made it? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Because your tickets were as large as his, and 
his were as large as yours, and you both got the best paper you could 
and had them printed and cast. But the only trouble is this: the 
reason which struck downthis number of votes cast for Lowe should 
precisely, under the same condition of things, have struck down the 
votes which were cast for Wheeler. But such was not the fact. 
They threw out the Lowe votes and counted the Wheeler votes. 

Now, sir, the pages of the record which I will give show that every 
one of these witnesses who testify at all on this point swears that 
they struck out and rejected these ballots because they contained the 
numerals, and for no other purpose whatever. The pages are, 302-5, 
338-341, 349-351, 352-362, 101-2, 1226-7-8, and I challenge the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to a prudent husbandry of his time and re- 
sources. I challenge him to-night to take this record and these wit- 
nesses that I can point out, and that have testified in this case, and 
he cannot find a word of substantial testimony that places the re- 
jection of these votes upon any other ground than that I have given 
here, to wit, the existence of these numerals upon them. 

It is a part of this great method adopted by this Bourbon party to 
maintain itself in this country and in the South. It is perfectly 
legitimate under their purposes and for carrying out their intentions. 
Why, we all know that the power which was lost on the battle- 
field it was attempted to gain by these methods which I am recount- 
ing, and which I condemn. Reconstruction was rapid in this 
country, considering all the circumstances. Rights forfeited by re- 
bellion were restored by our Government quicker than it had ever 
been done before in the history of nations under amnesty, under for- 
giveness to those who had rebelled and waged war. But that power, 
when restored, meant an honest ballot and an honest vote. It meant 
the assertion of the honest will of the people in these States. — 

First, then, the Kuklux, whose weapons were murder and intim!- 
dation, struck them down. That was one method. Then came the 
tissue ballot, making its way from Mississippi over the States of the 
South. That was another method. Then came another method, in 
which courts and Legislatures and all the Bourbon party united. 
What was that? To create a system and web of law by which _ 
aero inspectors of their elections could, under their pretend i; 
orms of law, destroy and wipe out the same great sovereignty whic 
men and methods? Texas 


they f d. Where do you find these 
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comes with a statute in which she says 





























































brother JONES, for example, it must be in BLACK INK on the ticket. 
And then when it comes around to the partisan inspector of the 
Bourbon school he looks at it and says, ‘‘I think that looks a LITTLE 
too red, and we will throw that out.” The mere color of the ink to 
ha left to the judgment, to the eye of the man who has to count the 
be llots! 

M r. HOOKER. Let me ask the gentleman if I understand him to 
say that the tissue ballots come from Mississippi ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Lunderstood so, and have been misinformed if 
it is not the case. 
Mr. HOOKER. 
will examine. 
Mr. HAZELTON. Well, a good many things come from Missis- 
sippi, and my friend is not the worst of them. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope you will give me time to answer the as- 
<ertion as well as some of the other things that have been said by 
centlemen on that side about Mississippi. 

“Mr, HAZELTON. That is what Texas did. I do not know that 
I blame Texas; but the Bourbon party in Texas was strong and I can- 
not understand—I may be mistaken—but I cannot understand or 
interpret that provision of the law in any other way than from an 
intention to control the elections independent of the will of the 
voters. Iam unable to place any other interpretation upon a law 
which says that if my name comes in for Congress on a ticket of a 
voter who desires to support me for that office, and which says that 
vote must be absolutely in black ink, that the inspector, if it is a 
qualified vote in every other respect, if he is a citizen of the State 
and of the United States, if under all law and all constitutions of the 
State and Government he has a right to cast it for me, that the in- 
spector has the power to wipe out the sovereign will of that voter 
at the ballot-box by simply saying that ink in which the name is 
printed is too nearly blue, and I will throw it out. 

You go down and take Alabama. Here is alaw which saysif I put 
1, 2, 3, and so forth, on the ballot, if five hundred of us, tax-payers 
and citizens of that State; if a thousand of us, honest, straightfor- 
ward, loyal men of the State, put 1, 2, 3 on our tickets it invali- 
dates our votes and destroys our sovereign will in the law-making 
executive power of that State and of the government. Now, legis- 
lation does that, and it sets aside their own law for twenty years 
past; and is not the purpose manifest? The sacred bill of rights of 
Alabama was grand in its assertion 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Not now. I say the bill of rights of Alabama 
was grand in its assertion that the State and the Legislature may 
ake laws to protect the ballot; it never intended the Legisla- 
ture should make a law to strike down the ballot, and for the first 
time in this period or for the third time, I might say, in this system- 
atic scheme of maintaining the Bourbon power in the South, and 
for maintaining the solid South, they reverse the whole policy of 
the law of the State in regard to the ballot, and hinge that mighty 
power of the freeman upon a punctuation mark ora numeral. — 
Under that clause of the election law which provides that the bal- 
lot must be “ not less than two nor more than two and one-half inches 
wide, and not less than four nor more than seven inches long,” al- 
though expressing the clear intent of the voter, and although a sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute, they draw their construction 
so fine as to place the ballot under the actual test of the tape-line and 
yard-stick, and condemn and reject the same for the variance of the 
smallest fraction of an inch in length or breadth from the technical 
dimensions prescribed by law. I quote the following from page 124 
of the record that the House may see how skilled in this kind of po- 
litical legerdemain the Bourbon inspectors of this election were in 
dealing with tickets cast for Mr. Lowe: . 

Question. Have you now in your possession the Lowe tickets that you refer to 
as being too short? : 

Answer. I have; yes, sir. 

Q. How much less than five inches are they respectively ? 

A. No. 1 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 2 is a sixteenth short on both 
edges; No. 3 is a thirty-second short on both edges; No. 4 is a thirty-second short 
on both edges; No. 5 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 6 is a sixty-fourth 
short on both edges; No. 7 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 8isasixteenth 
short on both edges; No. 9 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 10 is asixteenth 
short on both edges ; No. 11 is a thirty-second short on one edge, and five inches 
on the other; No. 12 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 13 is a thirty-second 
short on one edge, and full length on the other; No. 14 is a sixteenth short on 
bothedges ; No. 15is a sixteenth short on both edges ; No. 16is athirty-second short 
on both edges ; No. 17 is long enough on one edge, and lacks a thirty-second on the 
other; No, 18 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 19 is a sixteenth short on 
both edges; No. 20is a thirty-second short on both edges; No. 21is a fourth short 
on one edge, and a sixteenth on the other edge; No. 22 is a sixteenth short on both 
edges ; No, 23 is asixteenth short on one edge, anda thirty-second on the other. 
Q. Please place those tickets in an envelope, seal it, write your name across the 


seal, and make it Exhibit No. — to your deposition. 
A. I have done so. 
Q. W ould you have rejected those tickets if you had discovered their real length 
while counting them ? 
A. I would; had they been for Wheeler, Colonel Lowe, or anybody else. 
®. Did you sanction and approve the rejection of the Greenback-Lowe ballots ? 
A. Yes, sir; I did. 
®. Do you still sanction and approve their rejection ? 
A. I do, upon my construction of the law. 


I do not think the gentleman will find it so if he 





_You turn your attention fur a moment to my friend’s State of Mis- 
Sissippt. They have a law lately enacted, and substantially the 
Same as this, They are advancing toward a new order of things. A 
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ballot voted in good faith by 10,000 men, enough to constitute an 
army of defense for a nation, tax-payers of your district, citizens of 
the State and nation, entitled under its Constitution and laws to a 
voice in all its political, representative, and administrative power, 
near and remote, may be set at naught by the caprice and at the 
partisan will of the inspector of elections. We have already seen 
what course was pursued in a noted case from that State by the 
election inspectors, which this House condemned by awarding the 
seat to Mr. LYNCH. 

The inspectors raised the point that there is a dash between two 
names, a printer’s dash. Then, first, who cast thetickets? Repub- 
licans. Second, for whom did they vote? Republicans. And then 
the dash becomes a distinguishing mark between the first two names 
that invalidates that great act of the sovereign voter under the law. 

Then you submit this construction to the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi, as if that court of Mississippi could stand in the way of the 
mighty power of this Congress, or the mighty power of the Repub- 
lican party that holds the issues of the nation in its hands; as if they 
could say to us ‘‘ You shall not reach down to Mississippi and take 
by the hand the honest voter and say to him ‘ we will recognize your 
sovereign will in the make-up of this great Congress.’” They sub- 
mitted it to the court, and the court indorsed the construction and 
the act of the inspector; a partisan court, for I tell you, sir, no 
Marshalls, no Storys would ever give such a construction to that 
law or strike down the ballot of a freeman for such a reason. 

I can but contrast this court with the judge whose findings in an- 
other case that has been lately before this House fearlessly found 
judicially that a ballot-box had been tampered with by a board of 
county commissioners, although of his own political party. But 
these judges in the State of Mississippi wearing the judicial ermine, 
supposed to have the interests of the great people at heart, supposed 
to be judges who would give such consideration and interpretation 
to the law as would give the sovereign vote of that State expression 
wherever it ought to be expressed—they decided that a printer's 
dash between two names, a punctuation mark, a colon or period, 
absolutely necessary in the printer’s art and trade, should strike down 
the sovereign will of every Republican voter. Why, sir, under the 
very logic of the Mississippi court a house-fly can overwhelm the 
sovereignty of a State. And an army of flies can beat an army of 
voters. [Laughter. } 

But I must pass on because we want to take the vote, and I come 
to the second branch of this case. It is not a difficult case to under- 
stand, because, if the Lowe votes of which I have spoken remain in, 
if they had been received and counted as they were cast, then Mr. 
Lowe was elected by a column of votes that cannot be shaken. 

How does my friend from Alabama undertake to sustain himself 
against that position? Why, he comes here and says that there were 
a large number of voters that were not registered, and that under 
the constitution and the laws of Alabama those voters whose names 
were not registered were illegal voters, and he has a right to take 
them out and offset them against this column in favor of Lowe. This 
point was raised for the first time after this contest reached Congress. 
It was an after-thought, and an invention which came when they 
had an idea that perhaps the Committee on Elections would not 
adopt their views, and would reinstate those five hundred and odd 
votes in favor of Lowe, which would elect him. 

They claim that under the constitution of Alabama, without any 
law, they are entitled to strike down every vote cast by those whose 
names were not registered at the time they voted. I cannot so inter- 
pret the constitution of that State. The constitution of Alabama, 
article 8, section 5, provides: 

The General Assembly may, when necessary, provide by law for the registration 
of electors throughout the State, or in any incorporated city or town thereof, and 
when it is so provided no person shall vote at any election unless he shall have 
registered as required by law. 


Now, my construction of this provision was and is that registra- 
tion could not be made a prerequisite to voting unless it existed in 
the law itself creating the registration. 

I can see nothing in the language of the provision to warrant any 
other conclusion. If the framers of that instrument had intended 
to make registration a constitutional condition precedent to the right 
to vote they could and would have said so in plain, direct, and un- 
equivocal language. Such a constitutional condition upon suffrage 
exists in but very few of the constitutions of the several States of the 
Union—in the constitution of Florida, and perhaps one or two others, 
The language of the constitution of Florida on this subject is as 
follows: 

The Legislature at its first session after the ratification of this constitution shall 
by law provide for the registration by the clerks of the circuit court in each county 
of all the legally qualified voters in such county and for the returns of elections ; 
and shall also provide that after the completion from time to time of such registra 
tion no person not duly registered according to law shall be allowed to vote. 

This, it will be observed, is a provision clear and explicit. Thatof 
the Alabama constitution many lawyers of that State claim is open to 
two constructions. It has not yet received a judicial interpretation 
from the supreme court of the State. 

First. The necessity of registration at all is left in the diseretion 
of the Legislature. Not so in Florida. If the constitution per se 


makes registration a qualification of voting, I am at a loss to see 
why it should vest such a discretion as it has in the Legislature over 
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the main question. Suppose the Legislature should not recognize a 
necessity for a registration of electors, how far would the constitu- 
tion operate then in the direction claimed by the contestee and his 
counsel? It seems to me that the reasonable construction is that the 
General Assembly is authorized to enact a registry law and provide 
in that law that no person shall vote at any election unless he shall 
have registered as required by law ; and when such law so provides, 
and not otherwise, registration becomes an absolute condition of the 
right to vote. The present registry law of Alabama does not contain 
any such condition. 

Indeed, sir, it is hardly entitled to be called a registry law. It is 
crude and imperfect and its execution has been of the same charac- 
ter. Registration made in 1875, under that law, is a complete regis- 
tration to-day. Registration in one Congressional district or in one 
town or precinct is registration, under that law, in any other within 
the State. And when you go to-day to pick up the registrations 
down there where it is provided each county judge shall have a 
book containing a list of the registered voters, you find it existing 
in mere fragments. 

Judge after judge, constituted by law the custodian thereof, swears 
he does not know where his book of registry is. Another judge swears 
he has a few scraps of paper, that they call a registration list, in his 
oftice. So it goes. The law has never been executed as it is. And 
the law never required any man to register in order to have a right 
to vote. The law provides any man going to the polls who is not 
registered shall have the privilege of going to a registrar, appointed 
on the morning of election, and may register. And that is a compli- 
ance with the law. 

Well, my friend Mr. Wheeler comes here and he tells us that he 
has found a column of voters away up into the thousands that voted 
for Lowe and were not registered, aud therefore, if we are going to 
put back the 500 and odd voters rejected on account of the numerals, 
he will take out on the other hand those who were not registered, 
ind still remain in his office as member of this body. Well, it is an 
ingenious process. I donot know whether the gentleman originated 
it or some attorney for him; or whether he has consulted the board 
that issued the yellow circular. I cannot tell, but itis the most in- 
genious thing thateverwasdone. Still it has no bottom, or strength, 
or merit in it from beginning to end. There is not a fact connected 
with it that is true; not one. And when you tell me that you have 
looked over these registered lists, imperfect as they are, and that 
you find a large number of those voters were not registered, and yet 
that they voted for Lowe, I state this in reply: first, you have no 
proof that they ever voted for Lowe any more than for yourself. And 
second, you have no proof but what they were registered. In order 
to test it we took the pains the other day to run over a few of your 
lists of names, and we found that where you alleged names were not 
on the registry list which were on the poll list we found a whole lot 
of names, which I have here on this paper. We found all these 
names, gleaning right over your track, on the very registration list 
where you claimed they were not and did not exist. Here is a long 
list of them which I have rolled up here—a roll as long as the moral 
law ; itcontains tive hundred names and more. 

Again, I call your attention to the certificate of Judge Richard- 
son, a probate judge in thisdistrict. Under the law he was the cus- 
todian of this registration list. Let us see what he says: 

I further certify that registration book No. 1 of said precinct has been lost or 
mislaid; that diligent search has been made for it, and that it cannot be found. 

And yet right out of that very book that is lost, gone where the 
woodbine twineth, [laughter,] the gentleman certifies to 275 names 
as not having been registered. That is part of the method, you 
know. 

Mr. WHEELER. He puts in the original registration list in place 
of the registration book. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Oh, yes; after the registration list is lost he 
puts that in instead of the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. The original registration list is one thing; the 
registration book is another thing. 

Mr. HAZELTON. He swears it was lost. Another man swears 
somewhere that he has a few slips and scraps of paper in a pigeon- 
hole, and he calls that a registration list. But under your law no 
man is required to register. 

Another thing: suppose there was not one of this whole list of 
voters registered. They were never challenged at the polls for non- 
registration, and you know that every vote was received and put 
into the ballot-box, received from the sovereign voter, and not one 
of the whole number was challenged on account of not being regis 
tered. Now, if there is any principle of law in the world that is set- 
tled it is that where a man otherwise qualified to vote is not chal- 
lenged for non-registration and the registration law contains no con- 
dition that he must be registered in order to vote, his vote shall be 
received and counted and certified. Tell me if that is not the law 
every where ? 


Mr. WHEELER. No, sir; it is not the law in Alabama. 


Mr. HAZELTON. It is not the law in Alabama, you say. It is 
the law wherever man is civilized or understands thelaw. [{Laugh- 


ter.] It is the law in my State, and I believe it is the law in 
Alabama. 


Mr. WHEELER. Your supreme court in Wisconsin says that a 


vote like the “*‘ Lowe” vote i8 not a legal vote. 
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Mr. HAZELTON. Furthermore, just see how—— 

Mr. WHEELER. And your committee in the Bisbee case said that 
such a vote as this was illegal; that a man who was not registered 
had no qualification as a voter, and on Thursday you put a man out 
on just such a decision. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is all right; you have said what you 


| wanted. [Laughter.] Again, let us examine this little registration 


business once more. 

Mr. HOOKER. Does the patie say that where a registration 
law prevails a man has a right to vote if he is not registered ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. The law is this: if a man is qualified in every 
other way, and the inspectors of election receive his ballot unchai- 
lenged on the ground of non-registration, and the law fails to make 
registration an absolute prerequisite to the right to vote, his vote 
must go in, and neither you nor anybody else can stop it. 

Mr. WHEELER. And let me say 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is to say, conceding that you have a regis. 
tration Jaw in Alabama, which I do not concede at all. " 

Mr. HOOKER. Everywhere where the registration law prevails 
it is the duty of the inspector of election to look at the list, and if 
the name of the person applying to vote is not there he cannot vote, 
My own vote has been refused for that reason. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Apply the rule in this case that you did in the 
Florida case, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say—— 

Mr. HAZELTON. Only two orthreeatatime. [Laughter.] This 
registration law provided that the inspectors of election should have 
at every poll in the district, at every precinct, a man with registra- 
tion certificates; and whenever a voter was not registered he could 
apply to that man and be registered right there and vote. Now, are 
we to presume in the face and eyes of evidence, which says to us 
that their registration books were scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, with only a few scraps of paper in pigeon-holes, that this 
man did not sit at that poll under the law and qualify these voters 
by giving them certificates? There is not a particle of proof in the 
case to show that such was not the case at every poll. 

Mr. WHEELER. Allow me to say one thing: the law provides 
that that registration list of men who register on the day of election 
shall be sealed up with the returns and sent to the probate judge; 
and the probate judge cannot get the returns without getting that 
list. That list is evidence to show the registration on that day, and 
such lists were sent in from twenty-six districts. 

Mr. HAZELTON, (to Mr. Wheeler.) You certainly now cannot 
complain that I do not allow you your time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not. 

Mr. HOOKER. And does not the gentleman know that in the 
Florida case you threw out votes for that reason ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes; and the constitution of Florida provides 
that there shall be a registration and that the voter must be regis- 
tered in order to vote. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. And so it is provided in Alabama. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Which I deny. 

Mr. HOOKER. You construe the law to suit you in each case. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes; and I am regarded as a fair lawyer, and 
I do not construe the law except in the right way. [Laughter.] 

Now look at this. Here is the form of oath required to be taken 
in such a case: 





STATE OF ALABAMA, County : 

= ——, do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I have known 
(here insert the name of the person offering to vote) for the last twelve months pre- 
ceding this election, and that he has been a resident of this State for said time, 
three months in this county, and that he has actually resided in this precinct (or 
ward) for the last thirty days, and I believe he is twenty-one years of age or up- 
ward, and that he has not voted before on this day, at any general or special elec- 
tion. So help me God. 

And just above that I find the form of oath which the voter is re- 
quired to take: 
STATE OF ALABAMA, County : 
: , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I am a duly qualified elector 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, and the constitution and 
laws of the State of Alabama, and that I have resided in the State of Alabama one 
year next preceding this election, three months in this county, and have actually 
resided thirty days in this precinct or ward (as the case may be) next pees 
this day, and that I am twenty-one years of age, or upward, and that I have not 
voted before on this day at any general or special election, at the place of voting, 
and that I have not been convicted of treason, embezzlement of public funds, mal- 
feasance in office, or of any crime punishable by law with imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, larceny, or bribery. So help me God. 


And then the law of Alabama provides: 


And upon such oath being duly taken and subscribed, the ballot of the person 
offering to vote must be received and deposited, as other ballots of qualified elect- 
ors. 

And this law is no part of the registry law, and confers this right 
outside of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Suppose he should be an illegal voter?’ — 

Mr. HAZELTON. I do not care what he is. He can swear in his 
vote under that law, and if he swears falsely then the law says he 
shall go before the next grand jury sitting in that county and be 
tried. But when he comes to the polls and makes that oath, under 
the privilege and right which the sovereignty of Alabama gives him, 
she has no right nor has any one to intervene or interpose between 
the right she has given him and his right to vote. 























Mr. WHEELER. Suppose he was not a legal voter? 

Mr. HAZELTON. But I do not want any supposing. I am talk- 
ing business. [Laughter.] Isay there is no man in Alabama, regis- 
tered or unregistered under your law, who applies under this great 
privilege which your State has given him and complies with that 
form, Who can be deprived of his vote by any person there. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask you this one question: suppose that 
a Republican should prove that the man who voted was an illegal 
ae HAZELTON. 1 cannot stop to answer all your suppositions. 
I cannot take up my time in that way. I have told you three or 
four times that if the man voted illegally he must take his chances 
pefore the grand jury ; but the result of the election cannot wait for 
the grand jury. p , 

I can go to the evidence and find you instance after instance in 
which affidavits were made by Democratic inspectors of election 
showing that they were enjoying this great privilege which the 
state of Alabama had given them. My friend from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] states that these affidavits were not certified. Sir, every 
one of them was certified but one; and in regard to that one our 
committee obtained an amended certificate from the very party who 
was competent to make it. And that amended certificate came to 
our committee, covering all these cases. It is referred to in Mr. 
RANNEY’s views, and the contestant and his attorney and every 
man connected with this case knew that that question was fore- 
closed when that additional certificate came into the committee- 
room. 

Mr. WHEELER. The clerk of the committee told him that there 
had been no such certificate there. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes, there is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have inquired for it. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Your attorneys understood it was there. I 
have it here myself. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish you would read it. 

Mr. HAZELTON. There was a certificate on every one of the 
depositions but one, and as you made such a fuss about it we sent 
down there to the officer and got a certificate which covered that 
very deposition, It was sworn to there, and it comes back here, and 
not only covers that one deposition but every other deposition in 
the case, and ends the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask to have it read. The clerk of the com- 
mittee said there was nothing of the sort here. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It is here for everybody to see. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to have it read, because I say the 
clerk says it never was there. 

Mr. HAZELTON, Here it is; it covers every case: 

Personally appeared before me, A. W. McCullough, a United States commis- 
sioner of said court, Robert W. Figg, who being duly sworn deposes and says, 
that the certificate signed by him and printed at page 1263 of the record in the 
case of William M. Lowe vs. Joseph Wheeler, was duly made by him and was 


attached to and relates to all of the depositions taken before him as a notary public 
in said canse— 


Here, Mr. Reporter, take this and print the whole of it. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 
The certificate is as follows: 
Cirenit court of the United States for the northern district of Alabama. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 


Personally appeared before me, A. W. McCullough, a United States commis- 
sioner of said court, Robert W. Figg, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says, 
that the certificate signed by him, and printed at page 1263 of the record in the 
case of William M. Lowe vs. Joseph Wheeler, was duly made by him and was at- 
tached to and relates to all of the depositions taken before him as notary public 
in said cause, to wit, the depositions of Thomas W. White, record, page 37; 
William L, Goodwin, record, page 42; Nicholas Davis, record, page 47; Joseph 
H. Sloss, record, page 55; James A. Pickard, record, page 116 ; Robert Brandon, 
record, page 128; Thomas B. Hopkins, record, page 129; Lockhart Bibb, record, 
page 157; George W. Maples, record, page 140; William L. Christian, record, page 
143; Robert J. Wright, record, page 147; Edward C. Lamb, record, page 149; Will- 
iam W. Hayden, record, page 151; Nathan Whittaker, record, page 153; Richard 
li. Lowe, record, page 156; John Hertzler, record, page 173; Lowe Davis, record, 
page 190; George Rugland, record, page 197 ; James Jones, record, page 200; John 
Kibble, record, page 202; Alex. Jamar, record, page 203; Pope McDaniel, record, 
page 206; William Wallace, record, page 215; Wade Blankenship, record, page 
“31; John Wesley, record, page 243; John H. Battle, record, page 248; Felix 
Forbes, record, page 252; William E. Matthews, record, page 294; Dr. John R. 
McDonald, recoid, page 297; Dickson Cobb, record, page 300; William M. Lowe, 
record, page 1226; tichard H. Lowe, record, page 1263; John Fennel, record, page 
1264; Robert Lanier, record, page 1266; Sumner Fennel, record, page 1268; Staf- 
ford Holmes, record, page 1269; Ed. Davis, record, page 1270; Jerry Horton, 
record, page 1271; Lige Erwin, record, page 1271; Jordan Wan, record, page 
“i2; Braccus Eldridge, record, page 1272; Reuben Toney, record, page 1273; 
‘Joln Mason, record, page 1274; James Goovens, record, page 1274; Bill Owens, 
‘ecord, page 1275; Reuben Lankford, record, page 1276; Anthony Wilkins, 
iecord, page 1276; Charley Law, record, page 1277; Bill Holding, record, page 
77; Dick Horton, record, page 1278; Wash. Johnson, record, page 1279; Lar- 
kin Holding, record, page 1279; Coleman Williams, record, page 1280; Nat. 
Donegan, record, page 1280; Edmund Wiggins, record, page 1281; Jarrett Jones, 
record, page 1282; Richard Chapman, record, page 1282; Anthony Lipscombe, 
record, page 1283; Anthony Echols, record, page 1284; Levy Holding, record, 
pace 1286; William Mendum, record, page 1287; Charles Anderson, record, page 
'ser ; Wesley Weeden, record, page 1288 ; Frank Lightfoot, record, page 1289 ; Bas- 
‘om Lightfoot, record, page 1289; Scip Shelby, record, page 1289; Albert Lanier, 
record, page 1290; Cal. West, record, page 1200; Charles West, record, page 1291 ; 
Vagg Kelly, record, page 1292 ; Casey Baldridge, record, page 1292; Richard Farley, 
tecord, page 1293; John Landman, record, page 1293; John Brown, record, page 
mn William Grier, record, page 1294; Rufus Smith, record, page 1295; Davy 
vanes, record, page 1295; Henry MeVay, record, page 1296; N. Shelley Harris, 
pe ord, page 1296 ; Tyson Moore, record, page 1297 ; Madison Holding, record, page 
1297; Charles Slaughter, record, page 1298; Joe Jamar, record, page 1299; Tom 
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Smith, record, page 1299; Jim Lundy, record, page 1300; Randal Thompson, ree- 
ord, page 1300 ; George Chapman, record, page 1301 ; Edmond Patton, record, page 
1301; Virgil McDaniel, record, page 1302; Daniel Taylor. record, page 1302; Ed- 
ward Johnson, record, page 1303 ; George Ragland, record, page 1303 ; Boney Toney, 
record, page 1304; Mat. Madkins, record, page 1305; Washington Miller, record, 
page 1305 ; George Adams, record, page 1306; Caleb Toney, record, page 1306; Ju- 
ius Ragland, record, page 1307 ; Wash. Lundy, record, page 1307 ; Charles Arnett, 
record, page 1308; Milton Lanier, record, page 1309; Richmond Toney, record, 
6 1309; Frank Martin, record, page 1310; Harrison Hunter, record, page 1310; 
‘rank Madkins, record, page 1311; Thomas Cain, record, page 1312; Henry Will 
iams, record, page 1312; John Lankford, record, page 1313 ; Nelson Dandridge, ree 
ord, page 1313 ; Jackson Rogers. record, page 1314 ; Harrison Madkins, record, page 
1314; Peter Kelly, record, page 1315; leary Robinson, record, page 1315; Jesse 
McDonald, record, page 1316; Mingo Lanier, record, page 1317; Thomas Robert- 
son, record, page 1317 ; Tom Abrams, record, page 1318; Richard Beadle, record, 
page 1318; Edmond Kelley, record, page 1319; Isham Fennell, record, page 1320: 
‘alvin Jordan, record, page 1321; William Turner, record, page 1321; Abram 
Brown, record, page 1322; Add. Bond, record, page 1322; William Smith, record, 
page 1323; Ned Rice, record, page 1323; Riley Smith, record, page 1324; Jerry 
mier, record, page 1324; Andrew Tate, record, page 1325; Jetf. Kebble, record, 
poge 1326; Jim Carmichael, record, page 1326: Tom Gladdis, record, page 1327 ; 
en Lewis, record, page 1327; Henry Sullivan, record, page 1328; Jerry MeDon- 
ald, record, page 1328; Preston Harbut, record, page 1329; James Clay, record, 
pose 1330; Henry Kibble, record, page 1331; Chancy McCrary, record, page 1331 ; 
urt Scruggs, record, page 1332 ; Crochet Lanier, record, page 1332; Tinsley Tay- 
lor, record, page 1333; Robert Jordan, record, page 1333; Robert Graves, record, 
page 1334; Scipio Ragland, record, page 1335; Joe Wiggins, record, page 1336 ; 
rank Toney, record, page 1336; Major Toney, record, page 1337; Sam Gaines, 
record, page 1338; Moses Love, record, page 1339; Tobe Horton, record, page 1340. 
ROBT. W. FIGG 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, 1882. 
A. W. McCU LLOUGH, 
U. 8S. Commissioner. 


Mr. WHEELER. That is the first time our side ever heard of that. 
Mr. HAZELTON. Did you ever hear of the charge of forgery in 
the minority report of this case? You will find there in the back 
end thereof, covered up in a mysterious manner, the statement that 
certain things were forged by my friend or his attorneys in this case. 

Mr. WHEELER. Do you say I forged anything ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I protest against these constant interruptions. 

Mr. WHEELER. You say I forged. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I have not yet made sucha charge. I refer to 
the charge or insinuation in the minority report against Mr. Lowe, 
the contestant, or his attorneys. 

You will find in the last page but one of the views of the minority 
the statement to which I refer. It is as follows: 


It is also claimed by Mr. Lowe that Flint precinct was not counted in the returns 
of Morgan County, and that this precinct gave him 17 majority, but the proof 
regarding this matter is contradictory, and is tainted by a forgery, which the affi- 
davit of the probate judge shows was indorsed upon it after it went in the hands 
of Mr. Lowe or his attorneys. 


So far as reaching the meaning indicated, it is an absolute fabri- 
cation. What is this ‘‘taint” of forgery? In making up the official 
vote of Morgan County the proper officer had omitted to include by 
mistake, evidently, in his certiticate the result of the vote at Flint 
box precinct, and this fact of omission was afterward noted on the 
outside of the certificate by the following memorandum: ‘ Flint box 
not given ; Lowe, 76; Wheeler, 59;” and was no doubt so noted by the 
returning officer or hisclerk. In the light of the facts such an in- 
sinuation is an impeachment of the men who make it, and not of 
Lowe and his attorneys. 

But, sir, if this be forgery; if such a circumstance constitutes 
forgery; how shall Wheeler escape the responsibility of such an im- 
putation of crime—what shall he say to the facts which confront him 
upon the record of this case? Here they are: 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, March 24, 1881. 


DEAR Str: I have just been informed that after the depositions for contestant 
were taken before you, that General Wheeler appeared before you and caused ob- 
jections to be interpolated into the record. Idesire respectfully to protest against 
this action as illegal. After the depositions were signed he had no right to make 
any changes in the record kept by you, nor to interpolate objections not made by 
him in writing while the evidence was taking. I beg that you will furnish me 
with a literal copy of the changes in the record so made by contestee, or by his 
direction, together with the date of such changes, and whether the same were 
made in the daytime or at night, and who, if any one, was present representing 
the contestant or claiming to represent him. 

Yours, respectfully, 
DAVID D. SHELBY, 
Attorney for William M. Lowe. 
Mr. ALEX. J. BENTLEY, NV. P., Meridianville, Alabama. 


The following, to wit, ‘‘ And because no notice of any kind whatever has been 
served on contestee in any way whatever that said witness would be examined,” 
was put on said deposition after it was signed, without my knowledge or consent. 


A. J. BENTLEY, Commissioner. 
And further than this: 


The following letter, written by Mr. Bentley, the commissioner, to one of con 
testant’s attorneys, shows clearly and distinctly what General Wheeler did at 
Meridianville. Here is Mr. Bentley's letter : 

MARCH 10, 1882. 

DEAR Sirk: Yours of the 9th received. In reference to that part of the objections 
to the deposition of Dennis Donaldson, which is in these waste, ** And becanse no 
notice of any kind whatever has been served on contestee in any way whatever 
that said witness would be examined,’’ I have this reply to make: 

First. My recollection is that said words are in the handwriting of General 
Wheeler, the contestee. 

Second. This entry was made some time between nine and eleven o'clock on the 
night we finished taking depositions at Meridianville for contestant. 

hird. My best recollection is that no such objection to the taking of Dennis 
Donaldson's deposition was made at the time of the taking of said deposition. 
Yours, &c., 


A. J. BENTLEY, Commissioner. 
DAvVib D. SHELBY, Attorney for Wm. M. Lowe. 


; 
' 
; 
; 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, this insinuation against the integrity of Mr. 
Lowe and his attorneys found its way into the minority report, as I 
believe, not from the facts in this case, not from the judgmeut or con- 
victions of the distinguished men who made and submitted the report 
to this House, but in deference to the policy of a party caucus of the 
minority of this House, that had resolved to override the sovereignty 
of a majority of the American Congress in the execution of an unlim- 
ited power of the Constitution, the absolute right and power of this 
House to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, upon the mere pretense of forgery or fraud which was to ap- 
pear upon the face of all minority reports in the election cases of this 
House involving the unseating of members on the other side of this 
Chamber, and furnish thereby an excuse for delay in the public busi- 
ness by tilibustering as has confronted us for daysin the South Caro- 
lina case of Mackey against Dibble. 

I insist therefore that this imputation against Lowe and his attor- 
neys is baseless upon the facts, and was made at the dictation of a 
party caucus and for party purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is the evidence; will you read it? 

Mr. HAZELTON. No, sir; 1am acquainted with it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said this much upon the merits and the law 
of this case. I believe that the House will sustain me in the views 
which I have presented and the conclusion which I have reached, that 
Mr. Lowe is justly entitled to the seat now held by the contestee, 
Mr. Wheeler. 

But, sir, | must not forget to state that this case has a higher im- 
portance and 2 broader signiticance than the mere controversy be- 
tween two individuals, however distinguished, over the right to a 
seat inthe American Congress. It isa truthful informer of the ways 
and means by which the Bourbons of the State of Alabama have be- 
trayed the rights of its citizens and robbed the ballot-box of its 
purity and its sovereignty; far broader than this, it illustrates the 
‘‘deep damnation” of that elective system conceived and maintained 
by the same power thronghout the South whereby election precincts 
have been made the dens of political gamblers, and elections, State 
and national, among the most sacred of all our free institutions, 
have been for years a mockery and a crime. 

It illustrates how the walls of the solid South have been built, 
how law has been detied, how the rights of the citizen have been 
trampled down, how the fountains and sources of political power 
have been poisoned in State after State of the South, in order to 
maintain and perpetuate against the honest will of the people a party 
of usurpation and wrong. It raises the highest question known to 
American politics. It appeals to the highest order of American pa- 
triotism. 

The nation must die unless the ballot-box be redeemed from fraud 
and corruption. An honest ballot is the nation’s life and the nation’s 
salvation. The Bourbon of the South has betrayed its best interests 
in every direction. It is left for the Republican party to maintain 
and redeem the guarantees of the Constitution to the freemen of the’ 
nation, 

Grattan once said on the floor of the Irish Parliament: 

I will never be contented so long as an Irishman shall wear the link of a British 
chain clanking to his limbs; he may be poor, but he shall not be in irons. 

In the same lofty spirit the Republican party, whose history is 
composed of the grandest and best triumphs of liberty and hu- 
ianity, will never be contented until the ballot-boxes of this Union 
shall assert the free will of a free people; a people whose mission 
and destiny is the grandest on earth. [Great applause. } 


The Customs-Collection Laws. 
SPEECH 


HON. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 7, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6682) to fix the salary of the collector of customs of the 
district of Chicago. 

Mr. SPAULDING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill to establish a fixed salary for the collector 
of customs at Chicago, in lieu of payment by fees and commissions, 
is a step in the right direction. It stops, however, short of the de- 
mands of the service. It should go further, and fix the salaries of 
all collectors of customs and abolish the fee bill. 

And the several bills pending for creating new collection districts 
should, in my opinion, give way to general legislation having regard 
to our entire territory, abolishing useless districts, and creating new 
ones only when demanded by general and not by mere local interests. 
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of collection districts, and the rates of duty on imported merchandise 
are embraced in statutory enactments from the first to the present 
Congress. They are, asa whole, antiquated, contradictory, complex 
and obstructive; an exhibition of legislative patch-work, curious to 
look at, but embarrassing to handle. The revision of 1874 sought to 
reduce them to a systematic order of arrangement, but made no 
change in substance and took no steps toward modernizing a system 
based on the business ways and ideas of the early days of the Goy- 
ernment. Changed conditions and the wants of modern commerce 
call for a radical change of system and laws. The demand so far 
has been met grudgingly and with temporary expedients. 

A law of 1793 found in sections 4349 to 4351 of the Revised Statutes 
having regard among other things to the then existing excise laws, 
requires entry and clearance of vessels engaged in a certain coast- 
ing trade and the collection of fees therefor. The reason for the law 
has ceased. 

Steamers have taken the place of sailing vessels, and the demands 
of rapid transit and carriage of domestic merchandise on certain 
coastwise lines forbid the useless formality of entry and clearance 
but the law is kept in sufficient life to compel the payment of the 
fees for services the Government does not render. 

Section 3086 provides that all merchandise seized for violation of 
the customs laws shall be placed in the custody of the collector or 
other principal officer of the customs of the district in which the 
seizure is made. Under our present laws dutiable goods find their 
way into the interior outside any collection district and if there 
seized the law designates no officer as the legal custodian. 

The act of March 2, 1831, authorizes a certain procedure in regard 
to entry and transportation of imported merchandise to ports on the 
Mississippi River. Our present warehousing laws prescribe another 
system of transportation, yet the old law, obsolete for twenty-tive 
years, has been carried into the revision. : 

Section 2643 permits the purchase of stationery by the collector, 
while section 2646, just following, directs it shall be furnished by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. : 

The law requires the importer to produce a consular invoice at 
the time of making entry of imported merchandise, but he is per- 
mitted to make entry on a pro forma invoice, giving a bond to pro- 
duce the consular invoice. If entry on consular invoice is increased 
10 per cent. on appraisement a penal duty of 20 per cent. attaches, 
but an increase on entry on pro forma invoice involves no penalty. 

A premium is thus offered to violate the law and withhold the 
consular invoice till after the liquidation of the entry. 

These inconsistencies and incongruities in the law are not ex- 
ceptional, but are cited to show the need of a thorough and intel- 
ligent revision. 

Steamships and railroads have changed the course of commerce, 
and our foreign trade is centered at a few leading ports. 

Foreign goods are no longer brought by sailing craft to numerous 
small ports, there to pay duty and be distributed by slow carriage to 
the fringe of population along the sea-cost. Often as soon as landed 
they are carried by rail hundreds of miles inland to pay duty atthe 
place of destination instead of the first port of arrival in the United 
States as contemplated when our customs laws were framed and our 
collection districts marked out. Reference to our statutes shows 
that districts were formed with regard only to commerce by water. 
The statutory phrase of their formation is “to comprise the waters 
and shores,” &c. Nowhere is the interior recognized, and no pro- 
vision is made for districts to be reached only by rail. ‘Thedemands 
of a new trade have called for ports of delivery, which ought to be 
ports of entry outside and beyond the limits of any present dis- 
trict. 

On the other hand, considerable ports of fifty years ago have been 
forgotten by the foreign trade, and left high and dry out of sight of 
the present channels of commerce. Occasionally a sailing-vessel 
creeps lazily into the waters of one of these old-time ports, but brings 
no dutiable goods. The duties of the customs officers are confined to 
the enrollment and license of coasting vessels, the collection of hos- 
pital dues and fees, which ought to be abolished, and the prevention 
of smuggling. And for this service they have all the machinery of 
a district, so long unused as to be rusty and out of gear, and of the 
workings of which they are ignorant. Such districts should be dis- 
mantled and a reorganization had in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 

In every district there must be a collector, with certain deputies 
and inspectors. Each collector, though doing little business, is re- 
quired to render accounts and reports in the same manner as if 4 
large business were done; and these must be examined and audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury. If these districts were merged 
in the more important ones, the vessel business could be as well done 
and the revenue as well guarded by a single deputy at each port as 
by the present corps of officials, while the number of accounts com- 
ing to the accounting officers of the Treasury would be reduced. 
Not only should consolidation be had in such cases but the entire 
country inland should be mapped into new districts or annexed to 
the old. 

En route to their place of appraisal immediate-transportation goods 
are without the bounds of any district and beyond the jurisdiction 


Congress having taken action looking toa revision of the tariff, it | of any collector, though the law presumes such jurisdiction and re- 


is al appropriate time to consider the methods of its collection. 


quires it in case of seizure. For example, Indianapolis, Atlanta, 


The laws relating to the collection of customs, the establishment | and Denver by recent laws are ports of delivery; yet neither is 
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within a customs district. Each surveyor has jurisdiction at his 
port, but none outside by the letter of the law. He would have as 
little authority over dutiable goods in the territory intervening be- 
tween his port and the limits of the next district as would the col- 
lector of that district. — And a case has just arisen involving the 
importers of Saint Louis in needless expense because the surveyor 
of that port has no jurisdiction of East Saint Louis. 

The district of New Orleans is constituted as follows: “To com- 
rise the waters and shores of the State of Louisiana east of and in- 
-Inding the northern portion of the Atchafalaya River down toa 
point due west from the northern boundary of the town of Plaque- 


mine, in the parish of Iberville and east of the Bayou La Fourche and | 


all the waters and shores of the Mississippi River, and of the rivers 
which empty into it or any of its branches, except the waters and 
shores Within the State of Mississippi, and except the west bank of 
the Mississippi River, between the towns of Plaquemine in the parish 
of Iberville and Donaldsonville, in the parish of Ascension, in which 
New Orleans shall be the port of entry, and the ports of delivery 
shall be as follows: Bayou Saint John ; Pontchartrain, on Lake Pont- 
chartrain; Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania; Wheeling, in West Vir- 
vinia; Cincinnati, in Ohio; Louisville, in Kentucky; Saint Louis, 
in Missouri; Nashville, in Tennessee ; Memphis, in Tennessee ; Ev- 
ansville, in Indiana; Burlington, in Iowa; Galena, in Illinois; Alton, 
in Illinois; Quincey, in Illinois; Lakeport, to include the terminus 
of the new canal; Madison, in Indiana; Paducah, in Kentucky; 
Jeffersonville, in Indiana; Cairo, in Illinois; Keokuk, in Iowa; 
Dubuque, in lowa; Parkersburgh, in West Virginia ; Leavenworth, 
in Kansas; Omaha, in Nebraska; Kansas City, in Missouri; Saint 
Joseph, in Missouri; Shreveport; La Crosse, in Wisconsin.” 

The law-book makes New Orleans the port of entry for this vast 
district. The laws of trade deny it. The sensible thing to do is to 
change the statute and conform it to the fact of our railroad system 
and the course of inland transportation. Changed conditions de- 
mand new legislation, and we cannot afford to cling to old methods 
simply because they were good enough once. The more important 
of these ports of delivery should become ports of entry by law as 
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| they now are in fact, and all should be brought within proper and 
convenient districts. It would involve no additional expense. The 
} number of officers and the machinery would remain unchanged, but 
the entire country would be embraced within some district and 
within the jurisdiction of the chief customs officer, who would be 
known as collector instead of surveyor. 

As the district is now constituted no officer other than the collector 
at New Orleans is entitled to the custody of goods seized outside 
these several ports of delivery, and even his jurisdiction is doubted 
beyond ‘‘ the waters and shores” of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. 

The immediate transportation business, coming both from the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, is immense, and this question of jurisdiction 
should be settled by appropriate legislation in view of probable liti- 
gation and loss to the revenue. 

New districts are erected by nearly every Congress. It is a local 
and fragmentary kind of legislation that should give way to a general 
law covering the entire subject and embracing the whole country. 

Special legislation is not likely to be the best, and the case under 
consideration furnishes no exception. It is not hard to find proof 
of this in examples ready to hand. A district made only a few years 
ago has never collected a dollar of duties, and is not situated to in- 
vite smuggling. Last year but two foreign and ten coastwise ves- 
sels entered its waters, and but three foreign and eight coastwise 
cleared from its ports. The district was the result of a local, not a 
general, demand. It cost the Government $2.18 to collect each dol- 
lar received, and the disparity between receipts and expenditures 
was largely because of the equipment of a district. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, twenty-two ports of entry 
collected no duties, and in thirty-two districts the collections from 
all sources did not equal the expenditures. 

The following tables show the business transacted in each district 
for the time above named, and the expense of maintaining certain 
districts, with the estimated saving to be effected by the bill intro- 
duced by me early in the session for the consolidation of customs 
districts and the abolition of fees : 
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of the several customs- collection districts, §-c.—Continued. 
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Statement showing present expense of maintaining certain customs-collection | quote the following, which I believe is indorsed by every officer of 
districts and saving to be effected by consolidation, fiscal year 1881. experience in the customs service : 





These fees are made up of a great number of small and annoying exactions 











| ‘ | ‘ . . 
ad 8 2 8 b from importers and ship-owners, are difficult to collect, and involve a great and 
| -3 | a Z unprofitable amount of clerical work in keeping, stating, and auditing fee and 
: 3 ping £ 
| = 3 | a a ca | ~~. emolument accounts. There is alse an unavoidable uncertainty as to how much 
Districts. | aa | z | @ Te Sw of the revenue from official fees is duly accounted for, how much is uncollected or 
z S$ aS | g88 g- intercepted by the way, and bow many illegal and oppressive exactions ars wade 
3 5 é ~ 5 a by ignorant or unscrupulous officials. 
| Aa g Q i a All officers should be paid by fixed salary in no way dependent 
—_— | —————- —-- —_—_—— | upon fees collected. This is now the case at seven leading ports—to 
neater: which it isnow proposed to add Chicago—but at the others collectors 
| are paid by fees and commissions, with the addition in most cases of a 
en eee $1,316 35 | $4,015 " $2,295 | $1, 720 07 small salary, the whole not to exceed a certain maximum sum, gener- 
eget ROOT OA Nt laced 192 9 4977 58 | 1 = : = . ally fixed at $2,500 or $3,000 per annum. They are allowed, in addi- 
Sewares oah me Oe ees Cis ag ae "300 | 454 97 | tion, compensation for storage, not to exceed $2,000 per annum, where 
MM: nies sak Suber ea eae ee 426 08 | 3, 889 50 | 1,695 | 2,194 50| there are bonded warehouses. This allowance is based upon the 
SACO ..-ceececgeeeeesteeeesesoees ‘ p> ” a a 05 J - | a 05 | theory that the collector is responsible for the custody of bonded 
Waldoborough ...--++++++++++++ $62 311 8 = 50 2 190 | ‘ | 59 | $00ds, and that the money paid by proprietors of bonded warehouses 
y en tr bid ceenrvtes meee ey Psa "962 95 | to reimburse the Government is in the nature of storage. In such 
— cases the Government pays the salary of the storekeeper and is re- 
MASSACHUSETTS. imbursed by the warehouse proprietor ; but as the money is regarded 
as storage and is aliowed to the collector, the intent of the ware- 
peseubibl <eisteca eee | 462 36 | 6,018 16 ab) Sle tnt Se ee ee oe eae —— A . “ry a ean 
WdcattOWN’. 0. <c<ced-luclececsel 855 98 5,110 26 1, 395 8,715 26 1€ € a 8, tha 16 ¢ ustody 0 onded goods should be free Of cos 
Marhiehedil: sc. .s'siavbeeesdaes 2,211 54 2, 373 83 1, 095 1, 278 83 | to the Government, is defeated to the extent of such allowance. 
RemeOeeB sins” #1 nan water Rensh ane seed Doe a a = 3) | Under this system opportunity is given to obtain fraudulent allow- 
New buryport.----secse-seseeens ene ky ae ’ ' ance of storage by fictitious payments to employés of warehousemen 
RHODE ISLAND. improperly appointed as storekeepers, or to men of straw in order to 
2 _ | establish a basis for a claim for storage. 
Lristol and Warren. ..----+--++- 1""3" 995 35 | 1, 500 = 1 po | = 7 The fee system is also objectionable because it furnishes an uncer- 
NEWPORS »-r-na*hnbesate renner et ee ee ee um | *"""“*| tain and sometimes an inadequate compensation to tlre officer, who 
CONNECTICUT. is thus tempted to grant privileges to importers not only unknown 
. ,, | but contrary to law, to bring business from other ports to his own. 
Vairfleld.....-.-+++e0ceecceesss 1, 911 a - < . .- 1 ae = In a word, the system of compensation by fees, commissions, and 
CORES serine 8s sett " ' me” other allowances is objectionable because— 
NEW YORK. First. It necessitates voluminous and complicated emolument ac- 
counts, the preparation and auditing of which involve much clerical 
’ I 5 
¢ Yather «.nasxevsehsatanntae’ er 1,010 11 300 710 11 | Jabor 
mnkiek ....c0cscescsneedswaneses 120 00 2,192 50 1, 095 1, 097 50 - : ‘ . 
rey ra * E Second. It furnishes an inducement for overcharges as to fees and 
NEW JERSEY. fraud as to storage allowances. 
ts dol Gabki ys Third, It is uncertain and irregular, affording in some cases ex- 
Great ng a mes cuehs teers | 4,158 82 2 = a 1, = i, = = cessive and in others insufficient compensation to collectors. 
Dartinctam, CEGSRMUME: <vshinacseclsscascccesest >TENMEMaleds Je ree "186 00 I have no doubt the abolition of the fee system for tixed salaries 
Brid woton. .cianeoceddobteddswabepidusensdsees WD iiccd tiated 190 00 | would be met by advantages fully compensating any loss to the rev- 


enue from this source. If, however, it is to be continued, the fee 
bill should be revised and the present loose and annoyivg methods 
bechieeity:. tute See ee es 2, 053 20 | 900 1.153 20 | of collection give way to collection by stamps. Our vessel interests 
Crightld << sis asceicee bane eee daaeseele 3, 242 00 2, 190 1,052 00 | justly complain of certain burdens incident to the custom-house. 
How far relief can be extended to vessels in foreign trade I shall not 
now discuss. But vessels trading on our inland waters are burdened 


MARYLAND. 


VIRGINIA, 


pexenbdiellie ies ods xcs cud oeeiers 1,140 41 | 2,758 49 1, 095 1,663 49 | With taxes for which there is no excuse. The law, which I have be- 
Cherrystome ......++++. a biewgdad bd iby Beis & | 2,943 57 1, 200 1,743 57 | fore cited, requires all vessels trading between ports in different col- 
Petersburgh. ...-.+-+++seeeeeee- 57 00 | 3,440 12 1, 095 2, 345 12 | jection districts to report and clear at the custom-house and pay a 
Tappahannock ....,....cceccee- limabuaeseees | 1,088 38 300 788 38 yrescribed fee 
VorktOWM ....:ccseaacsececcetebeeestvnes se 1, 698 47 300 1,398 47 | Preseri) B. ba Foy : 
The intent is to protect ourrevenue from frauds incident or possible 
NORTH CAROLINA. to the foreign trade. The reason of the law ceases when applied to 
c ic trade in inland waters. Yet it is bro » y I e 
a ee ee, 13 84 | 2,370 28 | 1,095] 1,275 28 ene a ee pn es Yet it is rose soesen lapse n 
Pimlico, (New Berne)..........- 2, 804 53 | 4, 665 74 1, 200 3,465 74 1s trade Wl a ax pene ing no one, and tor Ww 1i¢ 1 1e Wovern- 
Athebieste .. Jou ceto a a eee 4,995 76 1,200| 3,795 76| ment renders no equivalent. It subserves no possible interest, pub- 


lic or private, that vessels trading only on Lake Michigan should be 
annoyed by this formality, and a business none too remunerative 
Cineetiowa.. eee 43 20} 1,187 38 | 600 | 537 38 | Should be burdened by an inexcusable tax. A law only necessary 

in its application to vessels in the foreign trade should not rest on 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 














GEORGIA, boats carrying strawberries and peaches from Western Michigan to 
Saint Mary's .....-.cc.ccc0---e--]  1,70620| 2,279 73 | 1, 395 | ga4 73 | Chicago, and its amendment as to domestic interior trade cannot 
come too soon. 

FLORIDA. Among our customs machinery is found a comparatively modern 
Apalachicola es Les | oun 4s invention quite expensive and altogether useless. The inventor of 
Seint Augustine................| 59 70| 1°798 05 * 900 g93 05 | the consular invoice and certificate acted upon a plausible theory not 
Bile JORW'AS 005. c sk 894.95 | 3.816 53 1, 695 2,121 53 | justified by its practical workings. The system is not simply a fail- 
Saint MAGK'S........0.c.sas0i beast | 4,906 38| 6,306 98 | 2, 190 4,116 98 | ure, it is costly and obstructive. These papers are made in triplicate 

7 aes and are intended to give the foreign market value of imported mer- 
MISSISSIPPI. chandise and other information to aid the appraising officers in fixing 
ROG MIVA. «s,s v0 hd pee 10,193 03 | 6,337 87 2,190} 4,147 87 | dutiable value. 

Vidkaburgh........s-igisspedeottibesinsccceeed O08 SG 1.222222 000e 658 35 As a matter of fact they do no such thing, and no appraiser ac- 
NMONCZ. 0 ee eee ee eeee eee eeeeeees |Jeeeeeeeeeeee | FD hieose see eee 375 00 | cepts the invoice value as his appraisement without evidence that 
LOUMIAMA. would be convincing without the invoice. Were he to do so it would 
be the old story of the blind leading the blind with the usual end- 
ROCKS... os. cn beatae en aemee 235 86| 7,165 17 | 2,190; 4,975 17] ing. In some instances the rush of business and hurry in shipping 
aunt forbids inquiry as to the true value by the consular officer before certi- 
, fying the invoices, but in more cases it is not improbable he accepts 
SOMMAKY:... | ..cuccscuvsn eens 618 82 | 2,721 08 1,095 | 1,626 08 | without inquiry the value given him by the owner. Instances can 
F —-—— —_— —___—__| ——_-——— | be cited where the same consul on the same day has certified the 

SONG... is ch Lame ceiee cae 36, 688 94 | 131, 941 14 51, 215 80,726 14 r 








val ue of the same class of goods at quite different values. And it 
a a ne hcl has come within my own knowledge as a customs officer that in- 
Custom-house fees were established in 1799 upon the theory that | voices, certified and sealed, have been given in blank to importers 


j the customs service should be self-sustaining. It was a bad theory | to fill up as they might require them. ; (ie 
‘ud a failure in practice. The fee bill. still exists, but no custom- It has resulted that consular agents have been appointed in inte- 
house has paid its way in fees for years. rior towns who divide their fees with their principal, and whose 


Krom a late report of an officer of the Treasury Department I! efforts are greater to sell invoices for the statutory fee of $2.50 and 
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notarial fees added than to get accurate information for the Govy- 
ernment. 

The customs service would be better off without these officers, and 
importers ought to be relieved of the delay and tax incident to the 
invoice. Consuls should be stationed at all foreign ports reached 
by our shipping, or where required by the State Department, but 
the Treasury Department can afford that interior consulates, com- 
mercial and consular agencies, and consular certificates disappear 
together. And with these should go custom-house oaths. They af- 
ford no protection to the revenue not obtainable without imposing 
upon the importer the hardship of personal attendance at the cus- 
tom-house. 

A simple declaration of the importer, attested by a notary and 
made by law of the binding force of an oath, is recommended as safe 
for the Government and a relief to the importer. 

Our customs laws are the gradual growth of years and the work 
of all political parties. Experience has condemned some ; others 
have outlived their day. Their revision is not a matter of politics, 
but of business. I have suggested some needed changes ; many others 
will occur when the work is undertaken. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 
SPEECH 
OF 
ANDREW G. CURTIN, 
OF PENNSYLVADIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


~ 
27, 


Tuesday, June 1822. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce inter- 
nal-revenue taxation— 

Mr. CURTIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this Congress at its assemblage had approached 
an empty Treasury I cannot but feel that its action might have met 
with the much more hearty approbation of the people who sent us 
here. We would have been compelled to legislate in the direction 
of economy, and would have endeavored to originate measures by 
which the Treasury would have been supplied so as to maintain the 
national faith and pay the necessary expenses of the Government. 
It would, no doubt, have been the general sentiment as well as the 
disposition of the members of the House to have so legislated in the 
interest of economy as to reduce the expenses of the Government ; 
and, really, it seems to me that it would be better for the country 
and its future, and more creditable in the legislative action ef Con- 
gress, for us to endeavor, as far as possible, to retrench and lighten 
the burdens now resting upon a tax-paying people. 

We have legislated lavishly from a full Treasury. We have pro- 
vided for the erection of court-houses and custom-houses and post- 
offices where such conveniences may have been needed, but I fear 
they were in many instances passed by combinations in this House, 
where there was no actual necessity for them. We have been lib- 
eral, and it might not be unjust to say lavish in appropriations for 
the improvement of river navigationto facilitate internal commerce 
and the improvement of harbors for the better accommodation ot 
our foreign commerce. We were invited to a full Treasury when we 
came here, and we seem by our actions to have accepted the invita- 
tion. 

WHAT RELIEF 1S OFFERED TO INDUSTRY? 

When the session commenced it was expected by the people that 
a large reduction would be made to relieve the people from the bur- 
dens of internal taxation, and thus afford a measure of relief to the 
productive interests and industries of the country. In the bill pre- 
sented to the House from the Committee on Ways and Means I now 
ask what measure of relief is afforded to those who produce? I pre- 
sume the bill under consideration is to pass as it comes from the 
committee under the inexorable will of the majority, trained, dis- 
ciplined, and ready for action. It was certainly anticipated before 
the introduction of this bill, and it is even not unjust to say that 
it was promised that there would be actual relief to the industrial 
interests of the country and to the pursuits of productive labor. 

The bill now about to become a law has offered a broad field for 
discussion in this House, and no doubt many of the speeches made 
were intended for home consumption, and will find their way into 
districts represented by gentlemen on this floor. The Democrats 
stoutly contend for large redactions, and many of them for the re- 
peal of all the war taxes, the entire abrogation of the internal-revy- 
enue system and with it the four or five thousand public officers who 
find their means of support in the continuance of the system. The 


bill on passage does afford relief to the people in relieving them 
from the tax on matches that nobody seriously felt and which is 
scarcely appreciable, for, as was repeatedly stated on this floor, es- 
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pecially by the distinguished gentleman who stands at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee, that relief was to be afforded to 
the producer, and as the tax on matches is the only relief which j 
offered by the bill, not much in that direction has been accom. 
plished. 

ARBITRARY AND OPPRESSIVE TAX LAWS. 

Early in the session the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Harcy 
introduced a bill to relieve the onerous taxation from which tha 
tobacco interests of his constituents suffered. He represented thai 
the law as it then existed rested oppressively upon a large portion 
of his constituency, and his presentation was so clear and the justice 
of his demand so impressed the House that he came within seyey 
votes of the two-thirds necessary to have the bill taken up out of 
order and passed ; and yet of the number of amendments offered to 
this bill, directed to the relief of that interest by that gentleman 
and others, not one of them was accepted by the majority. 

Gentlemen had changed their views and political considerations 
had affected their judgment and their conscience and the force of 
discipline made the majority solid in the House with very rare ey. 
ceptions. I voted for every amendment offered to the bill to give 
relief from that oppressive tax and the manner of its collection, and 
I cannot but be of opinion that this bill when passed will afford no 
relief to that industry without that provision in it. 

I will not pretend to offer to this House the various acts of Cop. 
gress on the taxation of tobacco and its means of collection tha; 
have been reiterated overand overagain and are well understood, but 
will confine myself to a presentation of the various laws and their 
oppressive features as briefly as possible. 

The dealer in tobacco who is licensed pays an annual fee of $95, 
The farmer who produces the tobacco can sell to him, but only by the 
bale or hogshead. There is a fictitious retail dealer in leaf tobacco, 
socalled, but there is none in fact, and the proviso of the statute js g 
delusion, for the very conclusive reason that the law which pretends 
to license him to deal in leaf tobacco by retail fixes the tax and 
license he is required to pay so high that it is impossible for any one 
to follow the business. For example, he is required to pay a license 
of $500, and for every dollar’s worth of tobacco he deals in over 
$1,000 he is required to pay fifty cents tothe Government. Of course 
no one can afford to follow a business in which he is required to pay 
one-half of its proceeds as a tax, and it follows as a logical sequence 
that there are no retail dealers in leaf tobacco; and therefore no one 
of that class fixed by the law to whom the producer can sell in quanti- 
ties less than a hogshead. 

This must necessarily prove oppressive to small farmers who do 
not raise a hogshead of tobacco. There is a pretense in the bill now 
under consideration that the small producer may be relieved by a 
reduction of the license of the dealer in leaf tobacco to $250, and 
requiring him to pay thirty cents on every dollar’s worth of to- 
bacco he sells over $1,000; but this of course is quite as much a 
prohibition to retail dealers as the provision in the law it is intended 
to repeal, for no one can afford to pay a license of $250 and then pay 
thirty cents on each dollar of the proceeds of his business for all he 
sells above $1,000 worth. So in this respect the bill is simply a de- 
ception, unworthy of our Government, and was drawn in ignorance 
of the law or was designed for the continued oppression of that class 
of the people of the United States who are producers of tobacco in 
small quantities. 

THE TAX-GATHERER AND THE TOBACCO TAX. 


I notice that in June, 1880, Congress passed a law permitting par- 
ties who paid a license of $5 to buy leaf tobacco by retail to the 
amount of 25,000 pounds per annum, and to such licensed dealers 
the farmer was allowed to sell his tobacco in any quantity provided 
he raised it on his farm or received it asrent from tenants, but even 
this trifling boon to the small farmers and producers is taken away 
by the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I will present a case which might readily occur, and 
it shall not be located in the South, where the production of tobacco 
is one of the great staple industries, nor will I draw this question 
geographically. I will suppose that a farmer in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, where the tobacco crop this year is estimated at 
$4,000,000, may choose to cultivate four acres of ground which he owns 
and where he lives. From one acre he may produce potatoes, from 
another turnips, from a third corn, and from the fourth tobacco. 
The sweat of his face falls upon all alike from the time he puts the 
seed in the ground until his crop is matured and mother earth ren- 
ders back to him the reward of his labor. The crop raised by this 
man, except that upon one acre, is as free as the air he breathes. 

Beneficent providence gives to all alike the earlier and the later 
rains, with the warmth necessary to give productive earth all the 
stimulants which will reward his labor. All the employments ot 
nature, the appliances, care, attention, and work, come to all that 
he has placed in the earth in full confidence of return. The man 1s 
no doubt a good citizen—for the people of Lancaster County are gel 
erally law-abiding and industrious—and pays all his dues to the Gov- 
ernment and honestly discharges all other personal and relative ob- 
ligations. He takes the product of the three acres in corn and — 
toes and turnips and sells them where he can get the best nae 
and applies the proceeds to the support of himself and his depen 
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ants, but the product of the acre of tobacco he dare not sell except 
to the licensed agents of this Government. ; 

The Federal power of this great people, having its seat in this cap- 
‘tal, with all its appliances and appointments, watches that tobacco 
as it grows and unfolds its leaves and is prepared for the harvest in 
its maturity, and through its agencies, its collectors, its licensed 
dealers, its privileged class declares that as to that production he is 
not a free man, and that he shall sell and sell only where this central 
Government directs, and by and through the afents it has licensed. 
I can conceive of no reason why the iron hand of this Government 
should be laid upon that acre and its production while it does not rest 
upon the other three; nor why, according to our great living policy 
or right and equality he should not be at liberty to cultivate and 
sell the produet of the soil where he pleases. And as our Govern- 
nent, Which isan emanation from the people, should be parental, we 
Jjistur) this harmony and that generous quality by an espionage 
searching as are the laws to which I have alluded, and the citizens 
who discharge the duties imposed by such laws become as distaste- 
ful and odious as was the tithe-gatherer in England, the gauger, ex- 
cise man, and agent in Ireland, and the oppressive exactions made 
by the farmers of the revenue from the Christian people of the 
prov inces of Europe dominated by the Turk. 


Is VICE LEGALIZED IN PUBLIC REVENUE ? 


It is said that tobacco is a luxury. That is no reason for discrim- 
ination and for an unjust and odious tax. There are thousands of 
luxuries that are not taxed. The cereals and meat maintain life, 
and that is about all that is given to labor. Wealth can purchase 
luxuries, and most of the luxuries can only be enjoyed by the 
wealthy whocan purchase them, There can certainly be no serious 
objection to the purchase or the use of the luxuries of life in addi- 
tion to the necessities which sustain it, provided you do not inter- 
fere with the growth and progress of the country ; and the man who 
raises his acre of tobacco and the man who toils from morning till 
evening has a right to solace himself at the close of the day with 
the use of tobacco as those who have means have the right to the 
enjoyment of the luxuries which they purchase where they please, 
produce at their pleasure, and buy and sell without the interposi- 
tion by this Government of a middle-man, or being subjected to im- 
position of licensed agencies of the Government. Many productions 
of the earth may be considered luxuries quite as much if not more 
than tobacco, and all these remain without taxation or the inter- 
vention of the Government or its agencies. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Perfumery. 

Mr. CURTIN. Ah, yes; I believe the tax is taken off perfumery 
in this bill. I do not know whether the Committee on Ways and 
Means, that incubated so long before proposing this bill, composed 
ef so many of the leading and experienced members of this body, 
would consider perfumery a luxury, and I would therefore leave that 
to the credit of the committee; but, sir, suppose tobacco should be 
considered a luxury and not a necessary of life, and for the present 
we will take whisky and malt beverages as luxuries. If their use 
is a vice and immoral and tending to corrupt and debase all who use 
them, is it any reason why this Government should relieve such im- 
morality or cure such vices by the imposition of unjust and discrim- 
inating taxation, and thus raise money to defray the expenses of the 
Government and afford opportunities for lavish appropriations from 
a plethoric Treasury, and fail to tax other vices quite as common 
and more injurious and demoralizing in their practices? 

It is not in harmony with our history and traditions; it isnot con- 
sistent with the principles of equality which underlie our structure 
of government; it is legislation for a class; it is affording special 
privileges; itis favoring monopoly ; it is unjust, discriminating, and 
unequal in its operation, and it employs hordes of public officers who 
could be dispensed with if the tax on these articles were equal. It 
isa departure of the Government from its great fundamental prin- 
ciples, It is an abnegation of the great sentiment of equality which 
prevailed when our Government was formed, and enters into all its 
actions when it makes demands from the people for its support. 


STUDIED OPPRESSION IN SECTIONAL LAWS. 


Tobacco is a staple production in a large portion of this country ; 
and I presented a case which might occur and no doubt does occur 
in Lancaster County so as to be north of the belt and so that it 
ight be made clear to my friend the distinguished gentleman who 
so ably represents the Lancaster constituency. The law, so unjust, 
so discriminating and partial, has not been administered in Pennsyl- 
Vania, The freemen of that State are not accustomed to such rigid 
exactions. Faithful to the Government, they desire above all bless- 
ings just laws equally administered, unmanacled freedom of per- 
son. The less they see of the tax-gatherer and agents of the Govern- 
ment the better; and if the many, the very many, painful instances 
‘r oppression and wrong practiced south of the belt in the collection 

' the tobacco tax should be transferred or attempted to be trans- 
‘erred to Pennsylvania, I would searcely expect them to forget their 
iatural rights, their training in life, their fidelity to the Govern- 
— and obedience to its laws, to reason them into passive submis- 
won, 


It would certainly be a painful experience te the freeman ef my 


State, and would cause him to be restive from the time he put the 
seed in the ground until it grew to maturity, and after all his toil 
to feel, as it unfolded and generous nature giving it her assistance, 
that it was constantly watched by officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that he was restrained in the sale of the production of the 
soil; that Federal officials and agencies surrounded him; that the 
tax-gatherers were also after him; that he would be arrested for the 
sale of the smallest particle except in the direction that the Govern- 
ment indicated; and that he would be dragged from his home to the 
Federal courts, perhaps far distant, and visited with pains and pen- 
alties and the expenditure of money for the sale of the production of 
the soil which he was trained to believe was as free as the labor of 
his life. 

Gentlemen from the South and West who represent constituencies 
largely interested and occupied in the production of this staple have 
offered to this House in the long discussion to which this bill has 
been subjected instances of wrong and oppression which it is not 
improper to denounce as cases of wrong and oppression, if not tyranny, 
from which they should be relieved. It may be that these taxes 
were necessary when the Government was in need and the Treasury 
empty. It is possible that the Government may have been wrong 
in the supposition that those who produce tobacco are alone to be 
watched, but there was no rational excuse, no apology bearing the 
semblance of justice that warranted the studied invention of most 
arbitrary and oppressive laws to punish or control the political action 
of a large element of Southern industry. I simply repeat the trath 
of history when i say that this wantonly oppressive law was con- 
ceived and long administered in the South mainly to coerce the po- 
litical action of the helpless citizen, and it has left a record of vin- 
dictive oppression by corrupt or reckless partisan officers that is 
an ineffaceable reproach upon the boasted Republic of the world. 

During the discussion on this floor the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] at every phase of that discussion asked 
that alcohol used in mechanical industries, in the arts, and in medi- 
cines should be relieved from the burden of taxation; and he brought 
to the advocacy of his amendments unanswerable arguments, but, 
like all the amendments for oppressed industries, they were rejected 
by the majority of this House. Can it be possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is one of the remnants of that terrible war through which we 
passed? Can there still linger with the majority of this House a dis- 
position to punish and to inflict that punishment by the exercise of 
the power of taxation? If so, it is inconsistent with our recent his- 
tory and not in harmony with the Government or institutions of the 
country. If it is not so, why is it that the majority of this House so 
stubbornly adheres to the unjust and oppressive legislation which 
we now attempt to repeal or modify ? 


THE SACRED OBLIGATION TO PAY PENSIONS. 


As I understand it, the relief afforded to the people of the United 
States in the bill now about to pass is about $17,000,000, and it is 
admitted that the surplus revenue for this year will be about $135,- 
000,000, or dn average of $11 unnecessarily wrung from each adult 
male citizen in the country, already heavily burdened by municipal, 
county, and State taxation. That is a small reduction. It is not 
the reduction that was anticipated or expected or demanded by the 
people. We stand still in the presence of a great danger to the 
future of this country. We excite a desire to take from the public 
Treasury. If we leave this vast amount of money unappropriated, 
appropriations aredemanded. We have given liberally to all those 
who have made demands without inquiring too closely into their 
justice. We have given $100,000,000 to pensions, but that, sir, could 
not be refused. The Forty-fifth Congress, by solemn enactment, ac- 
knowledged a debt due to the soldiers of the Republic and accom- 
panied it with a promise to pay. 

The amount has been ascertained this year, and this Congress did 
no more than to accept the obligation and redeem the promise made 
by the United States; and as the men to whom the promise was 
made are growing old and are most of them poor, and as the debt 
has been due a long time, itis our duty to pay it as promptly as pos- 
sible and to give all the necessary appliances for the speedy settle- 
ment of their claims. It is too late to question the wisdom or the 
justice of thatlaw. It is on our statute-books, the debt is acknowl- 
edged, and you might as well go before the American people and at- 
tempt to repeal the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which contain the lessons and logic 
of the war, or you might as well expect the passage of a bill to re- 
duce the wages of the members of this House, either of which would 
be quite impossible. 

RELIEVING CAPITAL, NOT INDUSTRY. 

This bill reduces the income of the Government, as I have said, 
about $17,000,000. ‘True, the tax on matches is taken off, whatever 
it amounts to. The bill removes the tax on patent medicines, and lL 
am not sure that in reaching for luxuries that injure and in taxing 
those which please the appetite the poor man might not, in many in- 
stances, be as well off if this tax were retained, for patent medicines 
as often injure as they give relief. The bill takes the tax off bank 
checks, banking capital, and bank deposits, perfumery, &c. I am 
not here to question the wisdom of this, nor am I here to complain 


|of any relief that may be given to any of the interests or business 
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pursuits of the people of this country; but I do say, sir, as it is just | 
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and right to declare, that there is no substantial change or moditica- | 


tion of existing laws in the bill now upon passage which offers any | 


relief to the producers or to the labor of this country. 

If we are to reduce the income of this Government so as to compel 
its economical administration, then we should make our relief fall 
upon all classes alike. There should be no partiality in our legisla- 


| 
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a 
as a rule been obedient to law in its contest for increased compen. 
sation to meet the increased cost of living, and it respects and obeys 
the law because it looks for just laws affecting its interests. It de. 
mands no favoritism, no class legislation, no special privileges, but 


| it wants the necessaries of life first relieved of oppressive taxation 
) 


tion; there should be no discrimination against the industries of | 


any class of onr people. 
expenses of the Government, and take special care to reduce the 
revenues of the Government in such manner as to afford the greatest 
measure of relief to the one great fountain of our wealth, the indus- 
trial classes. Removing taxes on bank checks, bank deposits, per- 
fumery, &c., does not relieve industry. 


We should, as far as possible, reduce the | 
| bill when it asks us for bread. 


| 


It does afford needed relief | 


to capital, for some of the war taxes on capital are needlessly op- | 


pressive now, but the supreme want of the country to-day is the 


utmost relief from taxation on the necessaries of life, or the luxuries | 


which have become necessaries by habit, which enter into the daily 
consumption of our industries. 

The whole wealth, the honor, the hope of the Republic are in the 
producing classes. They are the source of our prosperity in peace 
and our safety in war, and the first duty of the Government is to be 
generously just to our industries in the reduction of needless taxes. 


OUR DANGEROUS CENTRALIZED WEALTH. 


It must not be forgotten, Mr. Speaker, that the centralized wealth 


and the money power, the incorporated capital of the country, with | 


vast special privileges, cannot be contemplated without grave ap- 
prehensions for the future. 
interests they represent are ever heard on this floor, and it has re- 
quired the most stubborn struggles between the law-makers of the 


people and the law-makers of privileged classes to gain any measure | 


| 
passage, 


of justice forthe Government. They are ever present in and about 
the departments of authority. They are felt in the executive, the 
judicial, and the legislative channels of power, while the industrial 
classes are unheard and unfelt save as brave men plead their cause 
in the face of aggressive, organized, and often vindictive combina- 
tions of almost boundless wealth. 


Nor are these influences any more nearly equal in the choice of 


our rulers and law-makers. The first legislative ofiice of the nation 
is rapidly becoming a position that only the successful capitalist can 
attain, and our popular elections have become to a great degree 
subject to the baleful control of capital, rega 

men or measures. The struggle for that absolute equality of legis- 
lation for all classes, rich and poor, great and small, that is demanded 
by the very genius of our Government has been going on actively 
during the last score of years, and the growing power of the profit- 
ing classes over the industrial classes is creating profound fretful- 
ness, as is now visible in every section of the land. I am not here 
to reflect in the least degree the views of the agrarian. 

The honest industry of the country rejects and abhors the de- 
structive doctrines of the commune, but it does demand even-handed 
justice, absolute equality in the laws which impose the burdens of 
government; and the bill before the House is shamefully defective 
in its refusal of relief to the producing classes. It is a false pretense 
of lessening the exactions upon one industry ; it will be accepted as 
another step in special legislation for the benetit of the privileged 
class that represents capital, and it must provoke deeper unrest and 
intensified opposition from the now severely suffering labor of the 
land. Look out over the nation and learn what the gradual growth 
and almost insensible acceptance of this policy of legislation has 
produced, and you will not be amazed to hear the murmurs of the 
people coming up from every center of industry. Never before in the 
more than hundred years of the Republic has wealth been so vastly 
centralized as it is now. 

We can all remember when the millionaire was one of the rarest 
creations of our free institutions; now they are counted by scores in 
all our great financial circles, and private fortunes are counted not 


That powerlul class and the immense | 
| bill, 1 see thei unjustly overbalanced by errors of omission and com- 


rdless of the merits of | 





and luxuries afterward. 

The legislation of this Government must be in the spirit of even. 
handed justice to all interests; labor demands nothing more ; it wil] 
be content with nothing less; and we are offering it a stone by this 
We should legislate for the unity of 
all interests, for all legitimate pursuits and interests are in harmony: 
and that is what this body has persistently refused to do by reject. 
ing all amendments designed to afford relief to the most important 
but least favored industrial class. Not being a member of any com- 
mittee charged with the preparation of business for the considera- 
tion of the House, I have waited for seven months the action of the 
Committee of Ways and Means with the expectation that a pil 
would be offered giving reasonable and just relief to all interests 
now oppressively taxed and that would largely reduce the surplus 
in the Treasury ; but the measure now before us caused me no little 
surprise because of its failure to meet the most pressing necessities 
of the country. 

I have been connected all my life with the industrial interests of 


| the people of my State, and at times, in the discharge of official du- 


ties, have had somewhat to do with the promotion of the prosperity 
and happiness of our great producing population ; and I must say that 
thismeasure will be justly and greatly disappointing tothe intelligent 
people of all pursuits, and must disturb rather than tranquilize exist- 
ing class disputes. Recognizing the few meritorious features of the 


mission, and, the measure as a whole being an unjust discrimination 
against the producing interests of the country, I must oppose its 


Rivers and Harbors—The Hennepin and [linois and Michigan 
Canal. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM CULLEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Iriday, June 9, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair,an 
preservation of certain rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration is an important one, 
whether considered in the light ofthe amount of money which it appro- 
priates or the commercial interests involved. It is no easy task to 
frame a river and harbor bill so as to give general satisfaction to all 
sections of the country, and it will not be assumed that this bill is 
perfect, however earnestly the committee may have labored to make 
itso. Lagree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] that 
the basis of apportionment ought not to be to States on population or 


| area, or on the amount of internal revenue collected therein, but on 


merely by millions but by tens and scores and even by hundreds of | 


millions. 
been created by productive industry. It is very largely the creation 
of reckless and unscrupulous cunning alike in business and politics; 
alike in demoralizing legitimate business and demoralizing public 
legislation to serve the ends of heartless speculation. The whole 
market values of the country are to-day at the mercy of centralized 
wealth; it can enlarge or reduce values at pleasure, and it does so 
by sudden convulsions in the channels of speculation as often as it 
ean profit thereby. Let us not forget that here, as elsewhere, where 
wealth accumulates men decay, and the decay of industry must date 
the decline of all the power and grandeur of the Republic. 


JUST LAWS FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL, 


This rapid and general centralization of wealth has not | 


the rivers and harbors in proportion to the extent of water-ways 
and commerce. 

But when a State is a large producer of internal revenue and at 
the same time has within its boundaries extensive rivers, or lake or 
sea-coast, the appropriations should not be less liberal than to States 
in which but little internal revenue is collected. In this view of the 
case I think the appropriation for continuing the improvement of 
the Illinois River should have been at least what it was in the last 


| river and harbor bill, $250,000, especially as the engineers report that 


$380,000 could be profitably expended within the year in completing 
the work. ‘ 
The appropriation for the Mississippi River is large, and at first 
blush seems to be out of proportion with other important improve- 
ments. The wording of the paragraph, also, would impress the com- 
mon mind with the idea that in its adoption the Government would 
be committed to the “levee system” as much for the protection 0! 
property as for the improvement of the navigation, The provision 


that ‘‘no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair 


There must be just laws for labor and capital, and my earnest pro- | 


test against this bill is founded on its failure to reduce the revenues 
enough and its almost utter failure to relieve industry with cap- 
ital. And this disappointment is thrown upon our industrial people 


at a time when the harmony between labor and capital that is ab- 
solutely essential to the prosperity of both is sadly interrupted by 
strikes and estrangements in many sections of the land. Labor has 


or build levees for the sole and exclusive purpose of reclaiming lands 
or preventing injury to lands by overflows” is, to say the least, 5!g- 
nificant. Under this clause, if any other purpose could be assigned, 
whether to improve the navigation or otherwise, the whole amount 
of this appropriation not specifically assigned could be applied 
to the building of levees without an infraction of the law. But it 
is proposed to strike out the words “sole and exclusive,” which if 
done will remove a grave objection to the present form of the bill. 








—_ 


[am not opposed to the construction of levees where they constitute 

the best form of improving navigation. If found necessary for that 
purpose and at the same time incidentally protect property I shall 
he glad. Ishall not argue for or against the constitutionality of 
building levees for the sole purpose of protecting property, a doc- 
trine held by gentlemen on this floor and elaborated in their printed 
speeches, believing that it does not come within the scope of this 
pill, the object of the bill being to promote the interests of commerce 
and not to protect against overtiows. ’ 
The Mississippi is a great river, a great “artery of commerce,” and I 
an therefore in favor of its improvement by liberal appropriations. I 
am in favor also of improving the principal tributaries of the Father 
of Waters—the Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and other streams. Not only 
this but when two great rivers can be united by a short and com- 
parativ ely inexpensive cut from one to the other, so as to save hun- 
dreds of miles of transportation, I am in favor of that. Of this char- 
acter is the proposed Illinois and Mississippi, commonly known as 
the Hennepin Canal. Here, by a short cut of sixty-five miles across 
a leve! country, five hundred miles are saved in shipping the produce 
of the Northwest to the Eastern’sea-board. 

Objection is made to this improvement because it is a proposed 
canal. It issaid the day of canals is past, that they have been super- 
seded by railroads. I grant that the day for constructing canals of 
creat length and small capacity is past. But when necessary to 
connect two great systems of water communication by a short link, 
the canal is as much a necessity as any other part, and sometimes 
indispensable. Thusthe navigation above and below the Des Moines 
Rapids are connected by a canal, and canals are being constructed 
around the Musele Shoals, on the Tennessee River, some thirty miles 
in length; around the Cascades of the Columbia; connecting the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and elsewhere. These are canals. They 
are not long, but they cost a great deal of money, 

Now, on what principle does the construction of a canal around a 
water-fall to connect two lines or systems of navigation differ from 
cutting through a narrow tongue of land to accomplish the same re- 
sult? In both eases the purpose is to overcome or avoid obstruc- 
tions, and the plan to be pursued is a question of method and expedi- 
eucy. If the improvement be in the interest of commerce, and of 
sufiicient magnitude to justify the expense, there is no more objection 
from a legal or constitutional stand-point to one plan than the other. 

The Committee on Railways and Canals have reported favorably 
on this measure, but the views of the minority of that committee, 
us found in report No. 1000, part 2, signed by the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] and the equally able gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. DwiGut, ] for both of whom I have great respect, antag- 
onize vigorously the construction of the Hennepin Canal, and assign 
many reasons for their opposition thereto, I propose to examine 
thisreport briefly, not desiring to extend my remarks on this branch 
of the subject. The gentlemen composing this minority are honor- 
able men, true to their convictions, but Iam persuaded they have 
been imposed upon by certain gentlemen representing certain manu- 
facturing interests at Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois, and have 
indorsed statements so extravagant that they will not bear the light 
of close investigation. 

This minority report sets forth about nine objections to the con- 
struction of this canal by the General Government, the first of which 
is a constitutional one, set forth with the utmost gravity. It says: 

In the first place the minority doubt the constitutional right of the General 
Government to enter a State in constructing any projected improvement. lying 
aes within the limits of a State, and calculated to benefit few people outside 
of the State, 

The last clause is merely the expression of an opinion, and can 
have no bearing on the powers of the Government. The bill now 
under consideration appropriates $300,000 for the construction of 
dams and the condemnation of land in Minnesota, covering an area 
larger than the State of Massachusetts, according to the statement 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, [Mr. WASHBURN, ] creating what 
isknown as the ‘‘ reservoir system,” for the purpose of supplying 
water to aid bavigation on the Upper Mississippi River at low stages. 

This bill, with this provision, has the support of the gentlemen 
who sigued this minority report, one of them [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
being a member of the Committee on Commerce, which committee 
reported this bill. Now, if the General Government can assume 
Jurisdiction over this vast area within a State, and condemn private 
property without an infraction of the Constitution, why can it not 
condemn, if necessary, a strip of land three hundred feet wide and 
one hundred miles long in the State of Illinois for a public improve- 
lent more intimately connected with the great water-ways and in 
the direct line of commerce of the Northwest? But if there ever 
Was any doubt as to the constitutional right of the General Govern- 
lent in the premises I assume that it has been settled by the State 
of Illinois in the passage by its General Assembly of a joint resola- 
tion inviting the United Statesto make the improvement. 

_ The second objection urged is that ‘‘the policy of the Government 
in the past in the matter of transportation has not gone beyond the 
improvement of the natural water-ways.” To this I answer that 
the policy of the Government has been to remove obstructions from 
Water-ways or to get around them, if more convenient and effective, 
by the construction of canals; and that is still the policy. The 
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object in all cases has been to make continuous routes of water 
communication. If that can best be done by connecting two rivers 
by canal, as in the case of the Fox and Wisconsin, why not in the 
case under consideration to connect the more important waters of 
the Mississippi and Illinois? 

Qn : : : . ‘ . . 

The third objection is, “that the work contemplated, lying within 
the State of Illinois, is not of that importance entitling it to the 
dignity of a national character.” From this are we to infer that be- 
cause Hell Gate lies within the State of New York and the delta of 
the Mississippi within the State of Louisiana neither are entitled to 
a “national character?” This bill provides for the improvement of 
many rivers, by canal and otherwise, lying within the boundaries of 
single States, and yet they are dignified with a,national character 
and appropriations are made yearly for their improvement. 

The fourth objection is, ‘‘*that as a remedy for the alleged evils 
of excessive charges for freight it isinadequate.” If by this is meant 
that this improvement would not reduce the freight charges on all 
the railroads in the Northwest, it may be true; but if it means that 
it would not relieve a broad extent of country, and all of the patrons 
of the route, it has no foundation in fact or experience. As a matter 
of fact, the Dllinois and Michigan Canal carries freight for less than 
one-half the price charged by the railroads not running parallel 
with it for equal distances, and all parallel roads along this line or 
near it carry freight for about one-half their charges on other and 
more remote parts of their lines. This improvement would be “ ad- 
equate” to regulate freight charges to the extent of leaving in the 
hands of the producers and shippers millions of dollars yearly now 
paid to railway companies. : 

The sixth objection is ‘‘that the tendency of the times is averse 
to building canals, unless of great size, for the passage of large ves- 
sels.” That I am willing to grant, but I insist that the Hennepin 
Canal comes within the exception. As compared with the old style 
of canal, it will be of ‘‘ great size.” It will float the average steam 
boat which plies the Upper Mississippi River. Its locks will be suf- 
ficient for all their purposes, and six feet of water will float them. 
The barges contemplated for this trade will be of large size and pro- 
pelled by steam-tugs if found to be the cheapest power. 

The seventh objection is that it will involve the enlargement of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, but I will come to that presently. 
The ninth objection is in the words, ‘“‘should the Government enter 
upon the building of canals for transportation, thereby competing 
with common carriers, it would prove a check to private enterprise, 
on which the country mainly relies for its development, and inaugu- 
rate a policy which the past has shown to be subversive of the pub- 
lic good.” Gentlemen are unnecessarily sensitive on this matter of 
competition. If there be any argument in this proposition it would 
apply to all inland water-ways as well as to canals. Private enter- 
prise has built railroads running parallel with most of our great 
rivers, and yet the improvement of the rivers has not been opposed 
because they competed with the railroads. 

Millions of dollars are appropriated by this bill for the improve- 
ment of rivers, the effect of which improvements is to be competi- 
tion still more sharp with the railroads. There is nothing in * past 
experience” tending to show that this policy has been ‘‘ subversive 
of the public good.” To be consistent, on this theory, the improve- 
ment of all inland water-ways would be equally objectionable. I 
shall not ndéw argue the question of water transportation for econ- 
omy, as against transportation by rail for heavy commodities, as it 
has been established by experience and thorough investigation that 
the former is cheaper by about 50 per cent. If this were not so, why 
the vast expenditure contemplated by this bill? 

But this objection confesses this in expressing the fear that the 
“competition” would be so great as to “ prove a check to private 
enterprise.” If the improvement would not materially decrease 
freight charges the competition could not be dangerous or ‘‘ discour- 
aging.” If it would materially decrease the cost of transportation, 
as it would, and return to the producers and consumers in a single 
decade many times its cost, it would seem that the people who add 
to the wealth of the country by their labor and productive energy 
are entitled to it. I am a friend to railroads, and freely acknowl- 
edge that they have greatly aided in the development of the coun- 
try. I would not construct a canal for the ‘ sole and exclusive pur- 
pose” of competing with them, butif such construction would relieve 
the toiling millions of weighty burdens, enhancing the profits of the 
producer and furnishing cheaper food to the consumer, I would con- 
struct them. 

Gentlemen need not be alarmed about undue competition with 
the railways of the Northwest. They are well managed and making 
money. ‘Their business is increasing with the increase of production, 
and they will always have enough to do to give them ample proiits. 
The fact is that in the busy season there is scarcely a road which 
san furnish cars enough to carry off the produce as fast as it comes 
forward. Their capacity, great as it is, isnot sufficient forthe business. 
The increase of production will be sufficient to employ all the rail 
roads now existing and others yet to be built, evem should the 
Hennepin Canal be constructed, and no gentleman need sell his rail- 
road stocks in view of that contingency. 

I do not advocate the construction of this canal as a “local bene- 
fit” to the people of Illinois. The people of lowa would receive a 
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greater benefit by far than would the people of Illinois. 


The pro- 
ducers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Missouri would reap equally as 
great benefits as would the people of my State, while the benefits 


would reach far to the West, into Nebraska and Kansas. In my 
opinion the people of New York would receive as great benefits as 
would the mass of the citizens of [linois, in that food would be fur- 
nished them cheaper than now, as it is one of the laws of trade that 
the savings in transportation are divided between the producer and 
consumer. 

This minority report undertakes to show that the Hennepin Canal 
would not come within the rule which makes the ‘* Louisville and 
Portland Canal, the Rock Island Canal, the Des Moines Rapids Canal, 
the Sault Ste Marie Canal,” and other like works national in character, 
because, they say, ‘‘these are short lines of canal constructed to 
avoid natural barriers in long water-routes, though within the limits 
of certain States.” The long route of which the Hennepin Canal 
would form a link extends from the Mississippi to the Atlantic sea- 
board, For a route so long, the link is a short and inexpensive one, 
the cost being estimated at less than $4,000,000. 

That this work is not local in character is evidenced by the action 
of boards of trade and chambers of commerce in different sections 
of the country, East as well as West, these bodies taking a broader 
view of the subject than do the gentlemen who signed this minority 
report. Among these are the Chicago Board of Trade, the Buffalo 
Board of Trade, the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
the New York Produce Exchange, Davenport Board of Trade, Duluth 
(Minnesota) Board of Trade; Chamber of Commerce, Saint Paul; 
Board of Trade, Minneapolis; Board of Trade, La Crosse ; these lat- 
ter in a section which this minority report claims has a shorter and 
better route by way of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers to Green Bay, 
but which the original friends of that route know to be impractica- 
ble by reason of the caving of the banks of the Wisconsin River fill- 
ing the channel, and for other causes. These bodies, as well as the 
indorsement of the press East and West, with striking unanimity 
favoring the work, supported by joint resolutions of the Legislatures 
of Iowa and Illinois, I submit, tends to give this work a national 
character, the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from New 
York to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But these gentlemen find local opposition to this improvement 
coming from certain gentlemen representing a manufacturing inter- 
est at Sterling and Rock Falls, on the Rock River. The opposition 
is founded on the belief, or pretended belief, that the diversion of 
the water from the Rock River tothe canal would impair the water- 
power at that point. These gentlemen have furnished the minority 
of the committee with a “ protest” memorial or argument against 
the proposed canal, which is made a part of the report. Asa whole 
and in detailit is a gross misrepresentation of facts and figures, set- 
ting forth among other things that the Hennepin Canal and the en- 
largement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal would finally cost 
$125,000,000. So recklessly are figures used and assertions made, that 
I do not deem it necessary to go into details in view of its refutation. 
I will call attention to one statement of what purports to be a fact, 
and show the real facts in the case and dismiss this bombastic protest. 
In order to show that the manufacturers at Sterling and Rock Falls 
will be robbed of great fortunes by the diversion of water from their 
mills they are evidently at a loss for words, and put it in the follow- 
ing rather adroit form: 





The loss to the manufacturing establishments by the destruction of the water- 
power could possibly be estimated by taking into account the sum of $2,000,000 in- 
vested therein, and the sum of $6,000,000 of manufactured articles shipped there- 
from every year. 

We venture to assert that it would not be possible to arrive at the 
loss on any such basis of calculation, because there is no such sum 
invested in manufacturing at that point, nor perhaps on the whole 
Rock River. They give the population as 8,000, whereas the census 
of 1880 gives both places less than 6,000. I have taken the pains to 
get from the county clerk of Whiteside County the assessed valua- 
tion of all the real estate upon which manufacturing establishments 
are located in Sterling and Rock Falls, and at Lynden, an adjacent 
village; also the personal property assessment of manufacturing 
firms and individuals for 1881. The statement includes all the hy- 
draulic lots, though all are not used for manufacturing purposes, and 
if any factory is run by steam, that also is included. The following 
is the summing up of the assessment: 





Lots : 


nn eT ee Oe er ony ee ee Ee eee ye #41, 390 
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Assuming that property in Illinois is assessed at only 60 per cent 
of its value, add 40 per cent. to the above and we have the totg) 
value of the property $272,739. Assuming that much of the persona) 
property is not a part of the property connected with the manufact. 
uring establishments, and that many of the lots thus assessed ap, 
not used by such establishments, the amount of money invested jy, 
manufacturing, on this basis of calculation, cannot exceed $250,00 
or one-eighth what is claimed by this committee. But it is not de. 
sired that this manufacturing interest shall be injured, nor is it be. 
lieved that the diversion of the water sufficient to supply such canal 
as is contemplated would impair the value of such property. 

The minority of the committee give as a further reason for thejy 
opposition to the Hennepin Canal that the constitutional conventioy 
of Illinois, in 1870, incorporated into the constitution of the State 
provision prohibiting the Legislature “‘ from ever voting to loan its 
credit to build this canal.” Now, I submit in all candor that this js 
not a fair statement of facts. The constitutional provision is in the 
following words: 

The General Assembly shall never loan the credit of the State or make appro. 
priations from the treasury thereof in aid of railroads or canals: Previded, Mat 
any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its enlargement o; 
extension. 

It will be seen that this language is general and applies with equal 
force to all railroads as well as canals. The provision, I think, js q 
good one, and was ratified by the people,as were other provisions 
limiting the power of the Legislature. 

The last objection of the minority to the Hennepin Canal which | 
shall notice is in the following language: 

To make the said canal practicable the appropriation of immense sums of money 
will be necessary to enlarge its eastern extension—the Dlinois and Michigan Canal. 

I am in favor of completing the improvement of the Illinois River 
now under way, and of the extension of the improvements from the 
present head of navigation at La Salle to Joliet, a distance of 60 
miles, and of the enlargement of the Hlinois and Michigan Canal 
from Joliet to Chicago, a distance of 40 miles, so as to complete this 
great Illinois River route from the Lakes to the Mississippi. The 
whole distance is, I believe, only 96 miles, but I will consider it 100 
to round the number. There has been much misrepresentation in 
regard to the probable cost of this work, and the minority report 
abounds in misapprehensions, to state it mildly. 

There has been no separate estimate given the public, so far as 
know, of the cost of this section of the Illinois River route, but 
General J. H. Wilson, United States engineer, made a survey in 1866 
of the entire line, from the mouth of the Illinois River to Chicago, 
and in round numbers estimated the cost at $18,000,000. It will 
be remembered that at that time material and labor wero still 
at about war prices. The same work in all probability could now 
be done for one-third less, say for $12,000,000. Since that time 
two locks and dams have been constructed on the Hlinois River at 

Henry and Copperas Creek, of magnificent proportions, being 350 
feet long between the gates and 75 feet widein chamber. They will 
pass boats 300 feet in length and 73 in breadth, drawing six feet of 
water, with a capacity of 2,000 tons, or they will pass twelve canal 
boats, such as are used on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, being 
about the same as those used on the Erie Canal, at one lockage, 
having a capacity of 2,400 tons, 

These locks and dams were built by the State of Illinois at a cost 
of $757,854, in addition to which sum the United States expended 
$63,358 in the foundations and lock-pit of the Copperas Creek dam. 
The State also paid all damages incurred by the overflow of land. 
Gentlemen will certainly concede that the State of Ilinois, which 
thus expended more than three-quarters of a million of dollars in 
improving what is now conceded by all to be a national highway, 
did not show a spirit of parsimony. 

These two dams insure seven feet of navigable water for a distance 
of 90 miles. The United States has undertaken the construction of 
two more dams, which, when completed, will insure seven feet of 
water from La Salle to the mouth of the river, 226 miles, more reliable 
than any equal distance on the Upper Mississippi River, at a total 
cost of about $12,000 per mile, while the Erie Canal, with about one- 
twelfth its capacity, cost $90,000 per mile. This expenditure ol 
about two and a half million dollars would, of course, be deducted 
from the above estimate on the whole line. This, then, brings us 
within less than 100 miles of Chicago. Following the channel of the 
Illinois and Des Plaines up a distance of 60 miles brings us to Joliet. 
The channel is broad, the banks high, and the bottom of grave! 
or stone where bars do not form, That the United States has juris- 
diction over this part of the route the most technical strict con- 
structionist will not deny. This brings us within 40 miles of Chi- 
cago. These 40 miles are canal, which would require enlargement 
to correspond with the other parts of the line. It is conceded that 
this part of the work would be the most expensive in proportion 
to its length, but it must not be forgotten that since the above 
estimates were made $3,000,000 were expended in what is known as 
the ‘‘deep cut” on this section. The waters of Lake Michigan now 


flow freely down the canal, the channel of which is five feet in depth. 
Of course this channel would require to be made at least seven feet 
in depth and three times its present width to admit the passage ° 
boats of large size. 
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That this is a work of national importance and character is an 
opinion long entertained, and is sustained by Congressional action. 
In 1327 Congress granted to the State alternate sections of land on 
either side of the canal to aid in its construction. W hile it is true 
that the aid thus granted was a material help as well as a recogni- 
tion of the national character of the work, the reserved sections 
were sold at double the price fixed by law for Government lands, 
and the money thus paid by citizens of Illinois reimbursed the 
United States for any possible loss. The necessity of at least one 
crand water-route connecting the lake system of navigation with 
that of the Mississippi has been felt by prominent statesmen for 
many years. While we are pointed to three or four other canals con- 
necting the lake with the river system, and are told that boats have 
passed from one to the other, which I have not time now to discuss, 
| say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the Illinois 
River and this section of the Illinois and Michigan Canal constitute 
not only the best, but the only short, practicable, and, considering 
its importance, cheap route by which the steamboats of the Missis- 
sipp! River and its tributaries can pass freely into any lake port. 
its consummation would unite the vast commerce of the lakes with 
the 14,000 miles of river navigation on the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, ramifying the whole Southwest. The completion of the 
improvements of the Illinois River, now under way, will leave only 
100 miles of this grand water-way uncompleted, which it is believed 
can now be done at a cost not exceeding $8,000,000. 

The commerce of this route, with the present limited capacity of 
the canal and the river improvements incomplete, is large and in- 
creasing. Of the arrivals and departures of boats at Saint Louis one- 
eichth are from the Illinois River, more than from all other rivers 
save the Upper and Lower Mississippi. The freight arriving at Saint 
Louis by this river, taking an average of five years, has been 155,000 
tons a year, being one-fifth of all the freight arriving by western 
rivers and one-twentieth of all received by rail from the fifteen roads 
centering there from all directions. Of the vast quantities of corn 
received in Chicago one-eighth comes by canal, and one-twelfth of all 
the lumber sent out goes by the sameroute. These figures are taken 
from the report of Daniel C. Jenne, chief engineer to the canal com- 
missioners, and are official and reliable. 

The established rates for freight by rail for distances equal to that 
between Chicago and Saint Louis (370 miles) is 11.91 cents per 
bushel for wheat; 11.14 cents for corn; and 6.25 per thousand for 
pine lumber, which is more than double that now charged by canal 
and river, notwithstanding tolls are now charged. In regard to the 
alvantages of this route, Mr. Jenne says: 


With these locks and dams built, this river will become one of the most impor- 
tant channels of trade in the United States, and perhaps in the world. At all 
seasons of navigation, steamboats, tugs, barges, and other water craft drawing 
six feet of water can navigate the same, and with this increase of depth can more 
successfully compete for the carrying trade than any other route, and produce a 
great saving in cost to the shipper and producer. * * * Its capacity for com- 
merce will be very much larger than the Erie Canal, as twelve of those canal-boats 
could pass throughgthe locks at the same time. 


It has been intimated that the Illinois and Michigan Canal “ hardly 
pays expenses,” and that that is the reason why the State is anxious 
to ‘get rid of it.”| To this I have only to say that the tolls are so 
low, made so purposely, as to fairly cover expenses, but that since 
the completion of the work in 1848, the canal has paid into the State 
treasury, over and above the cost of construction, maintenance, and 
improvement, the sum of $2,262,049. The State does not want to get 
rid of the canal except on the condition of its enlargement in aid of 
commerce. Believing this to be a national and not a work of mere 
local importance, the State of Illinois, by legislative enactment, has 
ceded to the United States this canal on the above condition, subject 
to the approval of the voters at the next general election. 

In view of all these facts I ask that a provision be incorporated in 
this bill for a survey of the Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers from La 
Salle to Joliet, and of the canal from Jolie, to Chicago, and that an 
estimate be made, under the direction of the Secretary of War, of 
the cost of the improvement. I think this much is due to the State 
of Illinois as well as to the interests of commerce. 

This bill proposes to appropriate $300,000 for what is called the 
reservoir system of the Upper Mississippi River. I shall not now 
argue against the feasibility of that scheme. It is proposed to build 
dams to confine the waters of certain minor lakes, to be drawn off to 
supply the river in aid of navigation when at low stages. I only 
Wish to say that we offer you the grandest reservoir on the conti- 
nent with dams already built. We offer you the chain of great 
uorthern lakes from which you can draw an amount only limited by 
the capacity of the channel you may dig. We cannot turn this 
Water Into the Mississippi above the mouth of the Illinois, but below 
ae point the flow can be materially increased. From Joliet ‘to 
“hicago, only forty miles, there is a fall of twenty-seven feet. If 
you want water, in any quantity, the blue waters of the lake will 
“ome at your bidding. The time will come, and I think at no dis- 
‘ant day, when this short link of forty miles, now called a part of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, will be so enlarged as to merit the 
rates of river, and when steamboats with full cargoes from New 
tleans and other Southern ports will be seen moving upon its 
Velors to and from the great metropolis of the Northwest. 


River and Harbor Appropriation. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. FLOWER said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although comparatively inexperienced in legisla- 
tion affecting the whole country, I have considered it my duty to 
enter several protests against the excessive and burdensome taxation 
under which we are laboring, and I gladly avail myself of this un- 
looked-for opportunity of renewing and reiterating what I have 
already defined to be my convictions. There ought to be and must 
be a reduction in taxation and a diminution in the revenues of this 
Government if justice and true economy are to hold any place 
in it. 

There are altogether in this broad land of ours some 50,000,000 
of men, women, and children, or perhaps 10,000,000 families, who 
depend on the Government for that legal protection which it is 
the duty of good governments to afford good citizens, and from 
those 10,000,000 families during the last year have been extorted 
$400,000,000, or, in round numbers, $40 from each family. 

Now, I have not the least hesitancy in affirming, as has already 
been affirmed by those competent in every sense of the word to es- 
timate and affirm, that $250,000,000 are ample to supply the ordi- 
nary wants of the Government if properly administered ; and the 
sinking fund and public debt, as I have already shown, do not by 
any means require as much as $50,000,000. It seems to me, then, that 
for all the needs of the Administration $300,000,000 would suftice ; 
but it does not suffice and can never suffice for the lavish expendi- 
tures contemplated by such unnecessarily enormous appropriation 
bills as this river and harbor bill. 

And it is in this surplus of revenue, this extra and unnecessary 
$100,000,000 or more, that such monstrosities of legislation have their 
beginning. One hundred million dollars of money arbitrarily placed 
at the disposal of a government, and which it must devise ways and 
means to spend, is sufficient to overturnevery foundation of democ- 
racy and blast every principle of honest administration. 

But there is another very important side to the question which it 
is well for us to consider when we are called upon to vote such sums 
as these for such purposes, and that is the side of the tax-payer. The 
$100,000,000 which I have spoken of as unnecessarily collected means 
even more than corruption. It means absolute deprivation to every 
family in the land. It means $10 drawn from the earnings of each 
head of a family. It meane a $10 tax levied without excuse in addi- 
tion to all the taxes, municipal, State, and Federal, to which the 
laborer is subject, and it means war taxes in times of peace. 

Sir, when we were at war, when we were obliged to spend vast 
sums to preserve intact the glorious heritage of our fathers, there 
was an excuse for taxation and large revenues, and the people of this 
country responded nobly to the calls that were made upon them. 
To-day they are still generously rewarding the wonderful sacrifices 
which our soldiers made in ourcommon cause. But though the obli- 
gations incurred by the war have been so reduced by generosity and 
liberality in season that there would seem to be an opportunity for 
affording the people a rest or comparative rest from the strain which 
they have so long endured, no rest is proposed, no diminution of bur- 
densome taxation is in sight. 

When the Government was laboring and in danger the people sup- 
ported it with their lives and their property, and when it has been 
rescued from destruction and enriched it must luxuriate, and they 
must labor as though still in the actual contest. It seems to me 
that it would be fairer to economize in the administration and allow 
the people to enjoy their own, than that public officials should wal- 
low in the ill-gotten gains of unnecessary taxation or that legis- 
lators should be lavish with other people’s money. 

I think I am justified in saying that lavish expenditure of money 
is scarcely acceptable when the man who worked for the money sees 
other men working to get rid of it for him, and I know I am right 
in asserting that it is wrong that there should ever be sueh a spec- 
tacle, 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of the men in my own city and else- 
where who at wages of from $1 to $2 per day are obliged to save 
and scrimp to get a good dinner for themselves and their families 
once a week, when I think of the low rate of wages which prevails, 
when I read of children carrying blocks of wood tied up in a hand- 
kerchief to school to make believe they have luncheons, when I see 
men walking miles to their work to save the small sum a street-car 


| ride would cost, I am sad. 
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When I think of the high rate of meat and vegetables and the com- 
fortlessnessof hungry toil; when 1 reflect that to gainscanty pittances, 
even to live, the laboring-men of this country are obliged to undergo 
and are now undergoing long and fierce contests with their employ- 
ers, | am dissatisfied. But when I remember that all capital is the 
result of labor, when I am sure that all taxes are ultimately paid by 
laborers, when I think of these fundamental axioms of political econ- 
omy, and then think of the exorbitant demands and lavish disburse- 
ments of this Government, I am astounded. 

Can it be possible that this state of things can continue; that the 
national protectors of the men of this country and their sworn rep- 
resentatives will so misuse their powers? I trust not. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contains provisions which, in my judgment, 
are good, which would be of material benefit to the country; but it 
contains others which are pernicious and for which I cannot vote. 
As a whole it is a gigantic swindle upon the people. It has grown 
from the surplus of revenue, which ought not to be. It has become 
vast and abnormal on the “ tit-for-tat” principle. Clauses have been 
allowed to creep in so that other clauses might be retained, and its 
face bears the ‘‘ you vote for mine and I will vote for yours” stamp. 

I hope the bill as it now stands will not pass. I hope it will be 
vetoed if it does pass. 


OF 


HON. ROSWELL G. HORR, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 19, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Smalls vs. 
Tillman— 


Mr. HORR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to invite the attention of the members of 
the House, and more especially of the gentlemen from South Car- 
olina, for a few moments to some facts and suggestions which may 
not at first seem to relate directly to this case, but which, when ex- 
amined carefully, will be seen to have a direct bearing upon the 
question now being investigated. 

Before entering upon this work I wish to say that no man recog- 
nizes more clearly than I do the great principle laid down in all our 
law books, that every man should be presumed to be innocent until 
he is proven to be guilty, but where public opinion sits in judgment 
upon an individual it is possible for a man’s past life and conduct 
to be so bad that this rule becomes reversed. The same thing may 
also be true of entire communities. The people of any section of 
country may be guilty of such a system of oppression and wrong, 
may follow a course of such persistent and determined fraud and 
wrong-doing, that, when they are charged with any of that class of 
crimes, the presumption instantly follows that they are guilty of 
the acts charged. 

A man may become such a constant and notorious outlaw that the 
moment any villainy is perpetrated in his immediate neighborhood 
the presumption follows instantly that that man probably had a 
hand in the business. And so acommunity may follow such a course 
toward certain of its citizens that the moment any outrage is com- 
mitted upon the rights of that particular class the presumption fol- 
lows at once that the people of that community are the authors of 
the outrage, andthe burden of proof is at once shifted to the defend- 
ants in such cases. Owing to the volume of terrible things they 
have done in the past the ordinary legal presumption is changed, and 
the entire people readily believe that they are guilty as claimed, 
simply because it is in exact keeping with their past lives. 

I have here a map showing the recent redistricting of the State of 
South Carolina. In discussing the Lowe and Wheeler case I stated 
in reference to South Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama, and other 
portions of the South, that the party now in control there so managed 
as to make every fair-minded man believe that they were ready and 
willing to adopt any plan, no matter how wicked and outrageous it 
might be, to keep political power in the hands of a few men, and to 
prevent it from passing into the hands of the actual majority. I 
stated that there was a class of men in those sections who claimed 
that they had a divine right to rule, and that they were justified in 
resorting to any trickery, fraud, or even violence, if it seemed neces- 
sary to do that, in order to keep power in the hands of this dominant 
class or race. I then cited some acts of those people to substantiate 
that statement. In further proof of that position I have here a map 
of South Carolina, showing the Congressional! districts as they have 
just been arrarged by the Legislature of that State. I will ask the 


Clerk to hold it up, so that the members may all see the beauties of 
this scheme. [See Diagram No. 1—Map of South Carolina. } 

Xow, I claim, Mr. Speaker, that that map is a stump-speech of 
itself and an elegant one too. Please follow me while I Point out 
some of its wonders. First let me call your attention to the firs 
district. It seemed for some reason that they desired to take into 
that district the city of Charleston, so they run down this narrow 
neck [indicating] and take in that city; and then with a still nay. 
rower strip they run up along the coast of the ocean forty or fifty 
miles here to McClellanville, and take in some two hundred Demo. 
crats in that village. 

Let us next examine this seventh district. The district commences 
here at the southern border of the State and includes all this large 
territory running up here to Charleston Harbor, including theg 
islands; and then crossing the harbor it runs along this strip betwee, 
high and low water mark up to McClellanville, and then off into 
this queer shaped country. I have the bill here in my hand, and jt 
makes the boundary line the high-water mark of this coast, so a} 
high tide the connecting link is under water entirely. (Langhter, } 
Then take a look at the general outline of this district. See the jn. 
denture here, the zigzag there; the broad expanse here, the narrow 
strip there. 

But you cannot understand these districts properly unless you see 
them standing out alone, each one by itself. I have here a diagram 
representing them toa dot. Here is district No. 7 in all its propor. 
tions. [See Diagram No. 2.] 

Now, you would not think that district possible unless you could 
see its mate, No.1. Hereitis. [See Diagram No. 3.] 

They are not twins, but they do match each other beautifully, 
[Laughter.] You would have no use for this leg and foot on No, | 
if you did not have this boot in No. 7 for it toslip into. [Laughter.} 
Now, look at the enormous size of this district No.7. It must in. 
clude quite one-fifth of the State. I find upon examination that it 
contains over 187,000 people, being 69,000 more inhabitants than are 
in the smaller districts. What object could there be in making such 
an enormous district as that in territory and population? A short 
examination of the census tables will show. I will insert here a 
table showing the white and colored voters of each district: 
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You see by that table there are 25,189 more colored voters in that 
seventh district than there are white voters. In that first district 
there are only 26,329 voters; in the fifth district only 24,474, while 
inthis marvelously shaped seventh there are 40,588 voters! Thus you 
see this game becomes apparent. They started out with this seventh 
district and run it in all directions, without regard to county lines 
or town lines or voting precincts, simply with one purpose in view, 
that of collecting into one district all the colored voters possible and 
thereby preventing their votes from being felt in the other districts. 
And such work as that is called redistricting a State according to law! 

Mr. DUNN. Is that evidence in this case ? 

Mr. HORR. It isa part of the evidence, and before I get through 
I will show you a eon cemaeniinds bet ween this proof and the case 
we are now trying than there is between the different portions of 
some of these districts. [Laughter.] If you do not believe it look 
at these diagrams of districts Nes. 3 and 4. [See Diagrams Nos. 4 
and 5. ] 

You will notice that the only connecting link between the two por- 
tions of this third district there is a mathematical point where their 
cornerstouch. BrotherJ. Hyarr SMitTH, of New York, who isso well 
versed in biblical lore, gave me the following passage from the He- 
brew Decalogue: ‘‘Thou shalt not make unto thyself any gravel 
image, the likeness of anything in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth.” Now, I submit te this 
House whether there could be, by any possibility, idolatry in Wor 
shiping either of those four districts. [Laughter. ] 

For the edification of the House let me read from the bill, a cert!- 
fied copy of which I hold here in my hand, the description of this 
remarkable first district. 

The first Congressional district to be cotnposed of the county of Charleston, 6X 
cept James Island, Folly Island, Morris Island, and the islands lying betwee? 


them ; the lower harbor of Charleston Harbor and the ocean coast line from - 
below high-water mark ; the towns of Mount Pleasant and Summerville, ane 5 


ko 


much of the parish of Saint James, Goose Creek, as lies between western track 
the South Carolina Railway and the Ashley River in the county of Berkeley 
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below the county of Colleton; the townships of Bells, Burns, Conn, Dorchester, 
George, Graham, Heyward, Roger, Sheridan, and Verdier in the county of Colle- 
ton; the townships of Branchville, Caw Caw, Caw Castle, Edisto, Elizabeth, Good- 
land, Hebron, Liberty, Middle, New Hope, Orange, Union, Willow, Rocky Grove, 
Zion, in the county of Orangeburgh ; and the county of Lexington. 

How does that sound for one Congressional district? And the de- 
scription of the seventh district is like unto this, only more so. Why, 
sir, this bill not only divides counties, but it splits up townships and 
even sunders voting precincts, so that the people of one polling place 
will be compelled to vote for Congressmen in different districts. 
What is all thisfor? Dothey seek to have two or three ballot-boxes 
at each place so that they can more readily use a double set of these 
tissue ballots? Is that it? Oris it simply an attempt to disfran- 
chise a large number of the colored voters ? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question ? 

Mr. HORR. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to ask in regard to the fairness of those 
districts a8 compared with a district in Ohio from which we are to 
be inflicted with another gentleman by the name of Horr. 

Mr. HORR. When you are inflicted with him let me notify you 
now that he will take care of himself. [Applause and laughter.] But 
permit me to add that 1 have had much experience with Ohio Dem- 
ocrats. 

Mr. ATHERTON. 

Mr. HORR. 
asked. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I have not asked the question yet. 

Mr. HORR. Very well; go on. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to ask the question whether it is any 
more unfair in South Carolina to make districts of that kind than in 
the case of the seventeenth district of Ohio? I believe it ia the 
seventeenth district. 

Mr. HORR. Do you mean the one my brother is about to be 
elected from? That is the fourteenth. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ATHERTON. That district is represented by Judge GEDDEs. 

Mr. HORR. Only one county of it; there are three other counties, 
two represented by Mr. MCCLURE and one by Dr. Rice. It is a new 
district. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It is represented nowin part by Judge GEDDES 
and in part by other members. The new district would naturally 
take with it as now formed the county of Holmes. 

Mr. HORR. I cannot permit all my time to be taken up by one 
question. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The district I now represent contains four 
counties and has a population of more than 5,000 above the ratio of 
representation for a member of this House. The adjoining district, 
now represented by Judge GEDDEs, has in it the county of Holmes. 
That being added to the new district would leave that adjoining 
district largely below the ratio of representation. It naturally be- 
longs to the district which the other Mr. Horr would represent. In- 
stead of adding that courty to his district, making both districts as 


Let me ask the question you agreed to. 
Let me answer first the end of it you have already 


near the ratio of representation as possible, that county, which con- | 
| or parts of townships of any county may not all be in the same Congressional 


tains a Democratic majority of about 2,000, is added to my district 
in the last Republican gerrymander. They take it off that district, 
leaving that district with 127,000, and put it into my district, mak- 
ing it 177,000, or 50,000 more, for the purpose of electing another 
Horr to Congress from Ohio. 

Mr. HORR. Do you say that is what they did it for? 

Mr. ATHERTON. He happens to be a good Republican. 

Mr. HORR. That is a good reason why he should be elected. Are 
you done with your question ? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Would it not be better for the gentleman when 
he talks about unfairness of parties in arranging Congressional dis- 
tricts to shoot at home where the Horr family lives than to go down 


into the State of South Carolina for the purpose of pointing out | 


similar things, even if they exist? 
Mr. HORR. Well, I am truly thankful if your question is finally 
asked. 
Mr. EVINS. I should like to know 
Mr. HORR. I will come to the gentleman from South Carolina in 
amoment. Let me get through with the gentleman from Ohio first. 
I have not the maps of the various apportionments heretofore made 
in Ohio before me, but I will guarantee that if you will look them 
up you will find that the worst job of that kind ever done in that 
State was done by the Democrats in the last decade, by far the worst 
looking map of that kind ever made in that State was made at that 
time by you Democrats. [Laughter.] You know that, Judge. 
Mr. ATHERTON. Not as bad as this one I have mentioned. 
Mr. HORR. Oh, yes, indeed! It was a great deal worse. 





But 


yuu “ay take that map, as bad as it was, and place it by the side of 


this one of South Carolina, and while the Ohio map was the worst 
the Democrats of that State could do, you will find they confined 
themselves to gerrymandering simple and pure, while this South 
Carolina business is pure and simple villainy. [Applause on Re- 
publican side. ] 

The men who would prepare sucha map as that, who would divide 
townships, split in two precincts—worse than that; here in this sev- 
enth district, in Charleston Harbor, in order to make a land connec- 
tion you are compelled to tunnel under that harbor. 
and applause. ] 











[Great laughter | 
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Mr. ATHERTON. Is it any worse to disfranchise 50,000 people jp 
South Carolina than 50,000 Democrats in Ohio? 

Mr. HORR. Let me assure my friend from Ohio that no such ont. 
rage as this has ever been perpetrated in his State. You cannoj 
find on the face of these entire United States another such attempt 
to disfranchise an entire race of people as is shown by this recep; 
division of the State of South Carolina. The gentleman from Sout) 
Carolina [Mr. Evins] the other day said to me that South Caroling 
had never yet done anything of which she was ashamed. This may 
was not at that time made. Can the gentleman repeat that remark 
now? [Applause on the Republican side. Mr. EVANS rose.} Arg 
you in favor of that kind of business? 

Mr. EVINS. I am in favor of doing what is just and right. 

Mr. HORR. Are you in favor of that kind of districting in you, 
State? 

Mr. EVINS. I think it is but right and just, as it is exactly what 
the gentleman’s party has done wherever they have had an oppor. 
tunity to do it. 

Mr. HORR. The gentleman is mistaken. You cannot find its equal 
anywhere. Most certainly I never saw such another case, 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman stated a little while since—— 

Mr. HORR. I have no time to yield now. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The gentleman had better pay some attention 
to that Ohio district I called his attention to— 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. There is in Ohio no Congressional] 
district which bears any resemblance to that South Carolina district, 
and no one not composed of contiguous counties without any division 
of counties, townships, or precincts. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman stated a while ago—— [Cries of 
‘6 Order!” “Order!” ] 

Mr. HORR. I cannot yield further, because I have but a few mo- 
ments of my time left. 

Mr. EVINS. Ido not wish to deprive the gentleman of any part 
of his time, but he stated a while ago that in South Carolina we have 
divided precincts and townships. Now, the gentleman is mistaken, 
No precincts are divided. In South Carolina the counties are usually 
double or triple the size of counties in other States and a number of 
townships have been cut off. 

Mr. HORR. I cannot yield to the gentleman for a speech. 

Mr. EVINS. Iam not making a speech, but I presume the gen- 
tleman wants all the facts. 

Mr. MACKEY. My colleague says that no precincts are divided. 
Mount Pleasant precinct, in Berkeley County, was divided. 

Mr. EVINS. I have no knowledge of sucha thing; and of course, 
while I may be mistaken, I do not believe that it is done. 

Mr. MACKEY. I could name a dozen which have been divided. 

Mr. HORR. If you have not divided precincts and townships, 
pray what did your Legislature mean by their bill? Let me read 
the exact provision of the law framed by your Democratic Legis- 
lature. Listen to sections 2 and 3 of this very bill which divided up 
the State into these districts and made these diagrams possible: 

Sec. 2. In every case in which under the provisions of this act the townships 





ar 


district, it shall be the duty of the proper board of county canvassers of such 
county in canvassing the votes of said county to report separately the results of 
the vote of such townships or part of townships for the Congressional district to 
which they may respectively belong. . 

Sec. 3. In any case in which a voting precinct may form part of more than one 
Congressional district, if no other provision be made by law the commissioner of 
election for the county in which such precinct is situated shall provide for such 
precinct separate boxes for every Congressional district within which the said 
»yrecinct may be, and each voter at such precinct shall deposit his ballot for mem- 
fer of Congress in the box provided for the Congressional district within the lim- 
its of which said voter may reside. 


Mr. EVINS. 
officers. 

Mr. HORR. Ibegthe gentleman’s pardon, that is not what it says. 
It expressly states Congressional districts; and these separate boxes 
have nothing todo with county matters, nor is it possible for the 
law to apply to anything except elections of Congressmen. It seems 


I presume that has reference exclusively to county 


| beyond dispute that the makers of this law at least feared they had 
| divided towns and voting precincts, else no such provisions would 


have appeared in their bill. Why, look again for a moment at the 
diagrams of districts No. 1 and No, 7! 

For some reason they desired to take in Charleston in one end of 
No. 1. That split the territory of No. 7 plumb in two, It would seem 
that it had already been determined that No. 7 should include most 
of the negro votes in the east half of the State. To do that they 
must run the district two hundred and fifty miles up and down the 


coast and jump the Charleston and McClellanville strip of No. 1, 


which runs its crooked length entirely through the seventh district. 
These men do not stop at trifles. The strip of territory and the con- 
stitutional barrier are both passed at a single bound, and No. 7 18 
formed, taking in a majority of over 25,000 negro voters and a pop- 
ulation of 187,600 souls. 

Mr. EVINS. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. HORR. No; I cannot yield any further. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Smiru, of Pennsylvania, 10 the 
chair.) The gentleman from Michigan declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. HORR. My friend from Ohio claimed that his district 1 
cludes a surplus of 5,000-—— 

Mr. ATHERTON. No; 50,000. 
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Mr. HORR. Not 50,000 more than the regular ratio? 

Mr. ATHERTON. No; 50,000 more than the adjoining district. 

Mr. HORR. But here we havea district with nearly 40,000 people 
in excess of the regular ratio,of the State and 69,000 more than the 
adjoining district, and built in that way simply to gather within its 
-rooked and indented borders as many of the colored voters as pos- 
sible— 

“Mr. EVINS. The gentleman from Michigan certainly does not 
wish to misrepresent the facts. [Cries of “Order!” “Order!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentlemen upon that side of the House have 
not been interrupted in this discussion, and I simply want to say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that we proposed on this side of the 
House to pass a bill, as he will remember, to prevent just what he 
now complains of, that is gerrymandering, and gentlemen on that 
side of the House voted solidly against it. We proposed on this side 
of the House to pass a measure to put a stop to what he now com- 
lains of. 

Mr. DUNN. Yes, as an amendment to the apportionment bill. 

Mr. HORR. Why, gentlemen, the bill that we passed if properly 
executed 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HORR. But, Mr. Speaker, a large part of my time has been 
consumed by the interruptions of other gentlemen. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Give him five minutes longer. 

Mr. HORR. I would like about ten minutes more 

Mr. ATHERTON. Well, Lhave noobjection. When a gentleman 
is coming to the point of his argument and wantsa little time I think 
he ought to have it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentleman 
from Michigan will proceed ten minutes. 

Mr. MOULTON. The time, of course, must be taken out of the 
other side. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, I was about saying to the members of 
this House that the apportionment bill which passed the House at 
this session requires districts to be made from contiguous territory 
and as nearly as practicable equal in population. And let me say 
that any set of men who would try to faithfully and honestly execute 
that law as passed could never make such districts as those we are 
now considering. 

Mr. EVINS. Will the gentleman now permit me to interrupt 
him ? 

Mr. HORR. I have heretofore yielded to the gentleman, but I 
cannot now spare the few moments given me by the courtesy of the 
House. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is speaking by unanimous consent, 
and I think I have the right to interrupt him or object to his pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. HORR. No, Mr. Speaker, what I complain of in this case is 
not what is commonly called gerrymandering; it is what seems to 
me to be villainy, downright villainy. 

Mr. EVINS. Of course the gentleman from Michigan has the right 
to use the term ‘villainy ” toward that people and refuse to be in- 
terrupted, but I object to the gentleman speaking unless he will 
consent to be corrected when he makes statements of that kind. 

Mr. HORR. The gentleman from South Carolina knows very well 
that my time, though given by unanimous consent, is limited. And, 
Mr. Speaker, let me say to my friend one thing. It is this: that 
just so long as you people of the South attempt to destroy the free- 
dom of the ballot by that kind of chicanery, justso long as you strive 
by such means as that to prevent the honest expression of the hon- 
est voters of your States, just so long you will be compelled to stand 
here and defend yourselves, and just so long you will create in the 
North that feeling of just indignation which will keep it solid in the 
future against such practices, because our people will never consent 
to have this Government pass into the hands of men who will either 
perpetrate such wrongs or who will defend those who have perpe- 
trated them. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. ATHERTON. And just so long as you do as you have done—— 

Mr. HORR. I do not yield. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The gentleman will permit me to say that 

‘ on ” inthe South is ‘‘ villainy” in Ohio. [Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
“Order!” 
_ Mr. HORR. I hope my friend from Ohio will be patient. I have 
ere a little tissue ballot which I desire to show to the House. It 
was used, I am told, in the Lee and Richardson district. It is headed 
‘Union Republican Ticket.” Then follows: For President, James 
A. Gartield; for Vice-President, General Chester A. Arthur. 

Now, what is peculiar about this ticket, in addition to its size and 
the delicate tissue paper on which it is printed, is this: there is not 
4 single man named on it who was running for any office except Mr. 
Richardson, the Democratic candidate for Congress, and of course 
excepting the President and Vice-President, who could not be voted 
for in that way. Still I am told that 465 of these ballots found their 
Way Into the ballot-boxesin onecounty. What could have been the 
object of this? Of course, precisely the same object aimed at by this 
*ulrageous districting scheme; both are done to prevent the honest 
voters of South Carolina from having a fair expression of their voice 
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in the election of their members to Congress. I give here the entire 
ticket : 


UNION REPUBLICAN TICKET. 





For President, 
Gen. James A. Garfield. 
For Vice-President, 
Gen. Chester A. Arthur. 
Electors at Large, 

J. A. F. Coleman, 

Miles Wallace. 
District Electors 
Ist—J. W. Bouknight 

2d—J. E. Gilbert. 
3d—W. H. Thewel. 
4th—J. W. Rector. 
5th—A. S. Smith. 
Congress—First District, 
John 8. Richardson, 
Senator, 

R. M. Harriot. 
Representatives, 
Pompey Kinloch 
E. H. Coit. 

Sheriff, 

T. E. Rhodes. 
School Commissioner 
Albert Sinclair. 
County Commissioners 

R. O. Bush. 
Robert Nowlan. 
Moses Langley 

Probate Judge 

J. Z. McConnell. 
Coroner, 


L. B. Lloyd. 


Let me repeat again to you gentlemen that the North will be kept 
solid just so long as youinsist upon these methods of destroying the 
votes of the loyal people of the South, just so long as you continue 
to practice that kind of trickery. But you ask what has all this to 
do with the case before the House? Let me tell you. These cases 
show that you men of the South are simply carrying out a plan 
which you inaugurated among yourselves immediately after the re- 
construction acts were passed. The moment we had forgiven you 
for the part you took in the rebellion and had given you even the 
right to sit here as law-makers of the land, you commenced at once— 
and South Carolina was conspicuous among those who started this 
plan—I say you commenced by every conceivable means, by kuklux- 
ism, tissue ballots, intimidation, red-shirt brigades, and shot-gun 
companies—— 

Mr. EVINS. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. HORR. I say you tried by all these means to prevent the 
voice of her loyal people from being heard and to prevent the col- 
ored men in your States from having any voice in choosing their 
rulers. Now, I say, and I say it in all kindness to my friend, [ad- 
vancing toward Mr. ATHERTON, ] that sucha thing could not be done 
in Ohio, and you know it. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Let me ask you one question—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. -[ rise to a point of order. This 
has become a personal controversy and is disgraceful to the House. 

Mr. ATHERTON. [understand that is denied, and I ask you where 
it was done ? 

Mr. HORR. I have here the list of the various precincts in which 
those tissue ballots were used, in one county giving the number of 
such ballots found in each box. And as to this redistricting busi- 
ness I say here and now, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that you may take the districting of any Northern State, I care not 
what State you select, and hang the map of it up here, and you can- 
not duplicate this bare-faced performance anywhere in this entire 
conntry. 

Mr. BERRY. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. HORR. Do you think you could do it in California’? 

Mr. BERRY. No, sir; but I want to know if tissue ballots are 
any worse than these tape-worm tickets [showing them] used by the 
Republicans in my State ? 

Mr. HORR. Ifthe Republican party used that kind of tickets in 
the State of California they were in bad business. And let me ask 
you right here, have you no higher idea of politics than to imitate 
the worst things the Republicans may have done? [Laughter and 
applause.) The great trouble with your Democratic party seems to 
be that you have come to feel that you are on very high moral ground 
if you can succeed in climbing up to some place where we Repub- 
licans have made a mistake. If you do any wrong thing and you can 
find some time in the past where we committed the same folly, you 
act as if your vindication was complete. Let me beg of you to cease 
following our errors and hereafter imitate some of our many virtues. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. 
me to ask: 

Mr. HORR. No, sir; I cannot yield tothe gentleman now. I say 
if you Democrats would imitate our well-doings you would make 
better men of yourselves. If our party at any time used those tape- 
worm ballots on the Pacific Slope, in doing so they did wrong. 

Mr. BERRY. They did, and they practiced that on the poor work- 
ingmen. 


Will my excitable friend allow 
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Mr. HORR. I know nothing of the facts, but my friend will never 
find me excusing such practices any where, by any party. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Would it not be better for the missionaries of 
your party to carry the red flannel] skirts into Ohio rather than into 
Africa or South Carolina ? 

Mr. HORR. I had hoped that the missionary work of our party 
was well-nigh completed, but since listening to the iniquities of 
these election cases and since examining the redistricting of Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina I am satisfied that the work of the gen- 
uine missionary in this country isjust begun. [Applause.] And in 
my campaign work the coming fall I propose to hold up before the 
people of the North these very diagrams, that very map, to show 


them what kind of rascality the Democratic party stands ready to | 


indorse, and also to let them understand what practices they may 
expect from the Democrats of the South. [Mr. ATKINS rose.] I 
know you do not indorse such work. 

Mr. ATKINS. No; I do not. 

Mr. HORR. I knew you would not. You have too square a face 
for that. [Laughter.] But to return to the case on trial. For the 
contestee, Mr. Tillman, I have great respect. My social relations 
with him have always been of the most pleasant character. But I 
say to him frankly he comes here weighted down with the iniquities 
of an entire community, and he will in a measure be held responsi- 
ble for their past sins. Such has been their conduct in the past 
toward the freedmen in that district that charges of intimidation 
and fraud will be believed of those people more readily than of some 
other communities. And I ask in all candor if such should not be 
the case. Is not the gentleman to some extent responsible for the 
state of things that exists about him? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Is he to be responsible for 

Mr. HORR. He is to be held responsible somewhat for the polit- 
ical opinions and actions of the people among whom he lives as an 
acknowledged leader. Where the members of his own Legislature 
can perpetrate such an outrage as the one I have pointed out here, 
it naturally throws suspicion upon all the political actions of sucha 
State, and whenever a man will indorse such a scheme and then in 
the next breath take such a high moral stand as did my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. ATHERTON, ] there is another suspicion that naturally 
follows, and that is that he does not really believe one word that he 
says. [Applause. ] 

Mr. ATHERTON. That may be very well, but I want to suggest 
that among lawyers a man is not to be convicted in 1880 for what 
somebody may do in 1882. 

Mr. HORR. That is very true, but still what a man does in 1882 
may show a confirmed habit and thus throw some light on the prob- 
abilities of what he might bave done in 1880. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HORR. I would like a moment more, 

Mr. MOULTON. If my friend from Michigan asks for a minute I 
will give it to him with great pleasure, though he objected to my 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Evins. ] 

Mr. THOMAS. It was not he who objected. 

Mr. HORR. I wantonly a moment simply to show the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. ATHERTON, ] who took me unawares as to the foar- 
teenth district of Ohio, which my brother may represent in the 
next Congress. My friend Dawes from that State has furnished 
me a diagram here showing the exact shape of the district as it now 
is. Justlook at it. Simply four entire counties in one square, solid 
chunk. There. [Pointing to the diagram.] [See diagram No. 6.] 

Now, to put on the county of Holmes, which my friend ATHERTON 
claims naturally belongs there, would make the picture like that. 
[See map of fourteenth district with Holmes County attached. Dia- 
gram No. 7.] 

He must have become so familiar with Democratic districting that 
a district does not look natural to him unless it has one of those 
prongs on it. [Laughter.] As it now is it is a square, shapely dis- 
trict. 





Coaling-Station at Port Royal. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882, 
On the sundry civil appropriation bill. 


Mr. SMALLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say but a few words in advocacy of Sen- 
ate amendment No. 145, which the committee of conference recom- 
mend. It is as follows: 


For establishing and completing a coaling-dock and naval storehouse at Port 
Royal Harbor, South Carolina, $30,000, the site for said coaling-dock and naval 
storehouse to be located by a board of naval officers appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy for that purpose. 








I wovld have preferred the original amount of $30,000 with which 
the Senate amended the bill. But the House refused to concur yes- 
terday in thatamendment. The committee now recommend twenty 
thousand. 

I am willing to accept that amount, and do earnestly hope that 
the House will reconsider its action of yesterday whereby it refused 
to concur in the Senate amendment granting $30,000 for this purpose 
and will now concur in the committee’s report and grant the twenty 
thousand recommended. 7 

Port Royal Harbor is one of the best, if not the best, harbor on the 
Atlantic coast south of Hampton Roads, and I might include the 
harbors of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Should my remarks on the superior advantages of this harbor }e 
discounted because it lies in my Congressional district, I will here 
quote the report of the distinguished and disinterested board of officers 
appointed by the Forty-fourth Congress to report on this subject: 


Report of the board of officers convened by authority of Congress for the exam. 
ination of navy-yards. 


The board embarked at Washington on the 22d November, 1876, in the United 
States steamer Tallapoosa, and proceeded south to ascertain by personal observa. 
tion what positions could be selected for a naval station on the coast of South Car. 
olina or Georgia. 

The Tallapoosa stopped first at Port Royal, South Carolina. This harbor is wel] 
known to naval officers, and its value asa naval station has been appreciated since 
1861, when it was first occupied by our naval forces, and it was found to be the only 
harbor between Norfolk and Key West that would afford shelter to our largest 
ships of war, and where a naval station possessing most of the requirements could 
be established for refitting and replenishing our squadrons. 

Port Royal is very easy of access; its channel leading into the harbor or bay 
offers sufficient depth of water for our largest vessels, and the bay and its triby 
taries could afford anchorage for the largest navy. 

Soon after the nef er of Port Royal by Rear-Admiral Dupont its importance 
was recognized, and depots for coal and provisions and temporary machine-shops 
were established for the use of our naval forces, and Port Royal was continued as 
a naval-station until 1865, when it was broken up, our small Navy not requiring 
more navy-yards than those recommended by the board to be kept in commission 

Without doubt there are some excellent locations for a naval station to be found 
either in Port Royal Bay or Beaufort River, on Broad River, or on Colleton oy 
Chechessee Rivers, but the limited time of the board did not permit them to make 
minute surveys. They availed themselves of information furnished by the naval 
oflicers stationed at Port Royal, secured the services of the best local pilots, and 
proceeded in the steamer up the several tributaries as far as their judgment deemed 
necessary. 

In selecting a site for a navy-yard or station there are many important matters 
to be taken into consideration : 

First. A minute and correct hydrographical survey should be made, for although 
the charts are no doubt correct and serve perfectly well for navigating the streams 
and rivers, yet they are not sufficiently minute in all cases for the purpose of 
locating a navy-yard. 

The harbor of Port Royal, South Carolina, and its tributaries, present great ad 
vantages, and offer the necessary depth of water and facilities for entering th: 
port without risk to vessels of war. Port Royal Bay is a noble sheet of water 
undoubtedly the finest harbor on our southern coast. The wonder is that the 
place was so little known or appreciated prior to 1861. 

There are several favorable sites for a naval station at Port Royal, all of which 
must be carefully studied and compared befoye the best one can be determined 
In the mean time the board recommend that Port Royal be used as a temporary 
fitting and coaling station for vessels stationed in the West Indies. 

This could be established at no great outlay, by keeping here a few old ships, on 
board which temporary machinery could be erected for the repair of vessels 
engines, and boilers—a store-ship is at present stationed there—a depot for coalon 
shore or in hulks, and a hospital and ordnance “ys allof which could be removed 
at amoment’s notice, if the Government did not deem it expedient to continue to 
occupy this place as a naval station. 

Ve have the honor to remain, very respectfully, yours, 
DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral 
S.C. ROWAN, Vice-Admiral. 
C. H. DAVIS, Rear-Admiral. 
J. W. KING, Chief a 
J. W. EASBY, Naval Constructor. 

I might appropriately add what is now of historical importance, 
that Port Royal Harbor was selected by the late distinguished Rear- 
Admiral Dupont as the base of his operations during the early part 
of the late war and that it was the headquarters for important oper- 
ations both by land and sea during the entire continuance of the war. 

Since the war Port Royal has been practically a ‘‘ coaling-station 
and naval storehouse,” though not designated such formally by law. 
One or more vessels have been lying there continually, so that the 
building of this coaling-dock and naval storehouse on land owned 
by the Government will be really a matter of economy and will dis- 
pense with the necessity of vessels lying there continually in the 
stream for this purpose, subject to constant decay. 

The Pawnee has been lying in the harbor for more than a year, and 
is there still, and is reported to be greatly injured by worms. The 
Wyoming is also lying in Port Royal Harbor at present. The build- 
ing of this dock and storehouse will prevent the necessity of the 
Pawnee lying in the harbor or any other vessel for that purpose. 
The distinguished officers whom I have already quoted say ‘*it 18 4 
wonder that the advantages of Port Royal Harbor were so little 
known prior to 1861.” on 

I will state that its advantages are now well known. Port Roya! 
Harbor has more water on its bar at low tide than either Charleston 
or Savannah has at the highest spring tide. And it is yet destine¢ 
to be the great port of outlet for the immense grain products of th 
West on their way to Europe. 

It is a harbor, moreover, that the Government will not be annu- 
ally called upon to make large appropriations to keep ina condition 
to allow large ships to enter, as it is required to do both at Charles- 
ton and Savannah. Itisa harbor furnished by nature for the a 
ships in the world, and can easily contain the entire Navy of the 
United States. 
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I speak from personal knowledge and experience, Mr. Speaker, 
for it was my good fortune during the late war to be engaged as a 
pilot in the Navy in this harbor and afterward as a captain in the 
Ouartermaster’s Department. 
port Royal Harbor, with its twenty-one feet of water on her bar 
at low tide and twenty-eight feet at high tide, is destined to rise 
to the position which her great natural advantages entitle her at 
an early day, although she lies between the two old and well-estab- 
lished sea-ports of Charleston and Savannah; her railroad to Au- 
onsta and thence to the great West will give her the facilities which 
che needs, and she will yet eclipse all the South Atlantic ports. 


Naval Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN W. HARRIS. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 23 and 29, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and tor other purposes— 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Naval Affairs have during the 
session spent weeks in carefully investigating into the present con- 
dition of the Navy and its wants. The result of their labors is the 
bill No. 5001, entitled ‘‘A bill authorizing the construction of ves- 
sels of war for the Navy of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
That bill lies buried upon the Calendar of the whole House on the 
State of the Union. A report, No. 653, to which is appended a mass 
of valuable testimony taken by the committee, accompanies the 
bill. We had hoped and expected to have secured for that bill a 
learing upon its merits. We had little doubt that it would secure 
the approval of the House and be promptly passed. But our ex- 
pectations have been disappointed. The rules of practice in the 
House are such that a majority of less than two-thirds is as helpless 
to execute its will as even the feeblest minority. 

rhe measure which had been matured with so much labor, care, 
and industry by the committee, which the people of this country 
would approve, which the best interest of the Navy demands, and 
which this House has shown its readiness and desire to consider and 
act upon, under our rules is utterly out of our reach. The only 
privilege which the Committee on Naval Affairs, or myself, as its 
chairman, are by the rules permitted to enjoy and exercise is the 
privilege granted as a matter of grace and favor freely and gener- 
ously, | take pleasure in saying, by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, of participating for an hour in the general debate on the 
naval appropriation bill, into which that committee has seen fit to 
puta few fragments of the legislation proposed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and contained in the bill before referred to. You 
can hardly imagine the humiliation which, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, I feel in participating in the debate on the 
bill before us. I am justified, I think, in saying that we deserve 
more than this, and that the important question as to what is the 
duty of this House toward the Navy of the country demands more 
than this, 

OBSTRUCTIVE RULES. 


But so it is. By our rules two or three of the leading committees 


which are always entitled to the floor with their business have the 
power to dietate to all other committees what they shall say, what 
they shall do, and when and how they shall say it or do it. By the 
kind grace and favor of the Committee on Appropriations I am per- 
mitted to advocate on a bill prepared by that committee measures 
wholly matured and as I think much better set forth in a bill pre- 
pared by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and in the authorship of 
which IT may not improperly claim a large share. Ido not complain 
of the Committee on Appropriations. They have undertaken to help 
isa little, and to give us aday in court otherwise denied to us. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say to the gentleman, if he will allow 
Ine— 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That it has been the intention of the Committee 
on Appropriations to work in entire sympathy and harmony with 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and especially with the honorable 
chairman of that committee. 

Mi. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I cheerfully acknowledge the 
correctness of the statement made by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

_ Mr. HISCOCK. And many of the provisions of this bill have 
veen inserted by our committee because the rules of the House de- 
nied to the committee of which the gentleman is chairman a hear- 
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| ing before the House. We have done what we could to facilitate his 


having a day in court. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. And I want in the amplest man- 
ner to render thanks to that_committee for having done so. I am 
complaining of the rules of the House and not of the honorable 
chairman or of his committee. 

I venture to hope that no other House which may assemble here 
will tamely adopt for its guidance this body of rules as a whole, and 
thus put itself in bondage at the moment of assuming the duties and 
powers of legislation as did this House. I pray Heaven that the Con- 
gress hereafter to be convened may be wise enough to so far pre- 
serve its freedom and escape the despotism of parliamentary rules as 
to be able to practice in legislation the great distinguishing doctrine 
of our American Republic, that the will of the majority shall govern. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY NOT A POLITICAL MEASURE 

Mr. Chairman, when the bill and report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to which I have referred were presented and referred 
to the Calendar of the Whole House on the state of the Union—that 
tomb in which lies so much of honest, intelligent, and useful pro- 
posed legislation, but from which, however, there is so little hope or 
promise of resurrection—the work had the indorsement and approval 
of the best friendsofthe country. The best portion of the public press 
spoke of it with approval. When an attempt was made to assign a 
day for the consideration of the measure, 145 members voted in the 
affirmative and only 91 in the negative. It failed of a hearing be- 
cause by a rule we have agreed that in such matters a minority of 
one-third and one more shall govern. 

Since that time the enemies of the measure, in this House and 
through the columns of some of the newspapers, have tried to bring 
political considerations to bear against it. Prejudice against mem- 
bers of the committee have been attempted to be engendered and 
excited to its injury. It has been proclaimed on this floor that the 
present able Secretary of the Navy should not be permitted to ex- 
pend money for the building up of a navy, not, as I understand, be- 
cause he is either incompetent or dishonest, but because he is a 
Republican, and tooable a Republican to inspire confidence in Demo- 
cratic circles. I desire to say that in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
no such spirit prevailed. Political considerations were shut out 
entirely. Personal prejudice had no place there. Our bill and 
report represent the views of the entire committee with no dissent- 
ing voice or vote. The committee was a unit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while thanking the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for having accepted and incorporated in the bill before us a 
part of the measures proposed by the Committee on Naval Affairs, I 
can but regret that they have not accepted and adopted more of it. 
I wish they could have seen their way clear to adopt the whole bill 
No. 5001, appropriating $10,000,000 for the building of the pioneer 
ships of anew navy. Iam confident that it would have reflected 
no discredit on the committee, and if-adopted it would have brought 
honor to Congress and the country. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We would have done it, but it would have been 
liable to a point of order perhaps. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understand the reason, but if 
a point of order would lie against an appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
new vessels, why not against the bill of the committee which appro- 
priates a smaller sum forthe same purpose. Yes, it is the rules which 
stand in our way when we wish to do anything of great importance 
to the country. Fear of the rules and of the general objectors who 
use the rules to defeat legislation often makes cowards of us and de- 
ters us from attempting what we ought to do and may properly do. 

If under the rules it is unlawful to appropriate $10,000,000 for new 
ships, it is equally unlawful to appropriate $500,000 for that purpose. 
It is not a question of degree. Grant the power to appropriate one 
dollar, and we may appropriate any sum which we may think best. 

THE NAVY IN CONGRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last fifteen years Congress has been at 
fault and has not done ifs duty toward the Navy. Gentlemen rise 
upon this floor and complain of the conduct of the former adminis- 
trations of the Navy Department. They denounce in bitter and in 
almost vindictive terms acts of a former Secretary. My friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. WHITTHORNE, | the late chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, has had the opportunity at last (and I congratu- 
late him upon it) to deliver a speech which was duein its order in the 
Forty-fourth Congress. I have for a long time desired to hear that 
speech, and that desire has now been gratified. Had it been deliv 
ered in the Congress to which it belonged, I might have then felt it 
to be my duty to make some reply to it, and to have pointed out 
some of its error and injustice. 

But in that and the succeeding Congress, during which the gen- 
tleman as chairman of the Naval Committee conducted his great in 
quisitorial investigation into the administration of naval affairs, 1 
had an opportunity toreply generally by report to so much of the tind- 
ings and conclusions and charges of the gentleman and his associates 
of the majority as I deemed deserving of notice. That matter has 
long since passed by. My duty has been fully and honestly dis- 
charged. The record is made up so far as I am concerned, and I 
have no desire to change it. Whatever charges he now revives and 
brings here must be answered, if answered at all, by some person 
other than myself. 
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The gentleman at whom the speech of the gentleman of Tennessee 
was aimed is now here a member on this floor, and he can answer 
for himself if he thinks he is called upon to reply at all. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I said, sir, that Congress has been neglectful of its duties to the 
Navy. Congress has had from the close of the war, in 1865, repeated 
and annual warning that the Navy was falling into rapid decay. I 
have only to turn to the annual reports of the Secretary of the Navy 
and messages of the President to establish the fact. 

In his annual report of December 1, 1869, the Secretary of the 
Navy said: 

It is not doubted that any war with a foreign enemy must be a maritime one. 
The American people are accustumed to success on the ocean; and they would 
have little cause, and less inclination, to forgive a policy which, at the first sign of 
a foreign war, sent our Navy hurrying ignominiously to our shores. : 

Yet we have not at this time, on any foreign station, a squadron whose combined 
force would avail for a day against the powerful sea-going iron-clads which both 
France and England have on the same stations. 

These are not agreeable facts to contemplate, or to state, but after giving the 
oe much investigation and reflection, I have felt it to be my duty to state the 
truth frankly, through you, to the representatives of the people, that they may 
determine how much and how prompt action the situation requires. 


In his annual report of December 1, 1870, he called the attention: 


of Congress to the subject in this language: 

I have not repeated at length many of the important suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the Navy which I felt it my duty to make 
last year; but those recommendations still remain, and I beg to refer to and again 
press them, as suggestive of much that is needed not only for the efficiency of the 
naval service, and for the honor, safety, and welfare of the country. 

Should Congress at any time think iit to adopt any measures looking to perma- 
nent improvement in the number and character of our naval force, the Depart- 
ment will be ready to furnish the proper information and estimates. 

In this connection 1 will repeat, what I have had occasion before to remark, that 
neither ships, dock-yards, nor ordnance can be legislated into existence at the mo- 
ment when needed, but are the products of long-continued industry and skill. A 
ship of war, armed, equipped, manned, and oflicered for efficient service, cannot be 
extemporized, but is the combined result of much labor, skill, science, training, 
discipline, and experience, produced by slow processes and organized with great 
care. 

Merchant vessels, whether of wood or iron, though of great value as an auxiliary 
force of privateers, dispatch boats, and cruisers, could not in time of war be relied 
on as a main body of the Navy. Not built to carry heavy batteries, nor to resist 
the effect of heavy shot or shell, they could not encounter the war ships of any 
enemy. 

In his report of 1872 he says: 

This subject has been constantly pressed upon the attention of Congress, and 
T again repeat it, because I am constantly warned, as ship after ship is withdrawn 
from active service and laid up without hope of usefulness in the future, that the 
limit of our old resources is being rapidly reached, and that without new material 
our active force on the several stations must rapidly decrease, until our cruising 
navy will in a few years pass almost entirely away. 

President Grant, in his annual message of that year, used the fol- 
lowing language: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy herewith accompanying explains fully 
the condition of that branch of the public service, its wants and deficiencies, ex- 
penses incurred during the past year, and appropriations for the same. It also 
gives a complete history of the services of the Navy for the past year, in addition 
to its regular service. 

It is evident that unless early steps are taken to preserve our Navy that in a 
very few years the United States will be the weakest nation upon the ocean of all 
great powers. With an energetic, progressive business people like ours, pene- 
trating and forming business relations with every part of the known world, a navy 
strong enough to command the respect of our flag abroad is necessary for the full 
protection of their rights. 

I recommend careful consideration by Congress of the recommendations made 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The admonitions to Congress above quoted have been repeated in 
various forms almost annually from 1865 to the present year. And 
now we have addressed to us, in the message of the President, the 
following earnest appeal in behalf of the Navy: 

I cannot too strongly urge upon you my conviction that every consideration of 
national safety, economy, and honor imperatively demands a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of our Navy. 

With a full appreciation of the fact that compliance with the suggestions of the 
head of that Department and of the advisory board must involve a large expendi- 
ture of the public moneys, I earnestly recommefd such appropriations as will 
accomplish an end which seems to me so desirable. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with true public economy than withholding 
the means necessary to accomplish the objects intrusted by the Constitution to the 
national Legislature. One of those objects, and one which is of paramount im- 
pemenen, is declared by our fundamental law to be the provision of the “ common 
defense."’ Surely nothing is more essential to the defense of the United States 
and of all our people than the efficiency of our Navy. 

We have for many years maintained with foreign governments the relations 
of honorable peace, and that such relations may be permanent is desired by every 
patriotic citizen of the Republic. 

But if we heed the teachings of history we shall not forget that in the life of 
every nation emergencies may arise when a resort to arms can alone save it from 
dishonor. 

And the Secretary of the Navy commences his annual report with 
this earnest appeal in behalf of the Navy: 

The condition of the Navy imperatively demands the prompt and earnest at- 
tention of Congress. Unless some action be had in its behalf it must soon dwindle 
into insignificance. From such a state it would be difficult to revive it into effi- 
ciency without dangerous delay and enormous expense. Emergencies may at any 
moment arise which would render its aid indispensable to the protection of the 
lives and property of our citizens abroad and at home, and even to our existence 
as a nation. 

We have been unable to make such an appropriate display of our naval power 
abroad as will cause us to be respected. The exhibition of our weakness in this 


important arm of defense is calculated to detract from our occupying in the eyes 
of foreign nations that rank to which we know ourselves to be justly entitled. It 





is a source of mortification to our officers and fellow-countrymen 
our vessels of war should stand in such mean contrast alongside of 
and inferior powers. 

The mercantile interests of our country have extended themselves over all 
quarters of the globe. Our citizens engaged in commerce with foreign nations 
look to the Navy for the supervisory protection of their persons and propert 
Calls are made upon the Department to send vessels into different parts of the 
world in order to prevent threatened sqppeocen upon the rights of American it. 
izens, and to shield them in time of civil commotion in foreign lands from insult 
or personal indignity. Itis to be deplored that in many such instances it has prove 
impossible to respond to these calls from the want of asufficient number of vessels 

‘hese things ought not to be. While the Navy should not be large, it should at 
all times afford a nucleus for its etonenmens upon an emergency. Its power of 
prompt and extended expansion should be established. It should be sufficiently 

owerful ‘to assure the navigator that in whatsoever sea he shall sail his ship he 
is protected by the Stars and Stripes of his country.”’ 
GONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES’ REPORTS. 

The warning has been heard, if not by Congress, by the Commit- 
tees on Naval Affairs, and they have faithfully reported to this 
House during the last two Congresses at least. The committee of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, in a report on the subject, used the following 
language : 

In comparison with the leading naval powers of the world, we occupy a very 
humiliating and unsatisfactory condition ; but we had better know and appreciate 
it now, and, if possible, provide the remedy, than be startled by the revelation at 
a —— of impending danger. 

t is for Congress to say, with the evidence before it, what measures shall be 
taken to place the country in a condition for defense, and to provide the means for 
carrying the flag of the country in honor and safety upon the sea. The people of 


the United States will not long consent to this present condition of weakness and 
possible danger. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs of the House in the Forty-sixth 
Congress were no less unanimous. In a report on the condition of 
the Navy, after showing in detail the real condition of every ship 
and every gun in the Navy, they say : 

At the opening of the late war the ships and the guns of the American Navy 
were _— to those of any nation. When the Monitor and the Merrimac met and 
startled the world with their conflict in which thick armor became for the first 
time an over-match for heavy guns, the other nations commenced to solve great 
problems in naval warfare. hile they have been spending vast sums of money 
and making experiments in all directions, we have rested and waited, until now 
the power of guns has outrun the resisting power of armor. In comparison with 
the navies of Great Britain, France, Italy, and even Spain, the American Navy 
is immensely inferior in ships and armament. And yet these nations have in the 
construction of these navies but followed out and improved upon American 
examples and models, 

In view of these facts, the committee believe it to be our duty to begin at once 
to prepare for the work of building up a navy adequate to the national defense 
and to the preservation of the national honor. We cannot expect at once to build 
up a navy powerful enough to meet in mid-ocean and successfully contend with 
the monster iron-clads of England, France, and Italy, nor do we desire that the 
attempt should be made. We have no colonial dependencies to hold in unwilling 
subjection, nor jealous rival nation upon our borders to overawe by any exhibition 
of power. We have no temptation to make aggressive war for conquest upon any 
transoceanic nation. We have an empire equal to our ambition, not too large, let 
us hope, to be-successfully governed as one nation upon republican principles. 

We want a navy capable of protecting our commerce in all seas, of defending 
our own borders from invasion, and of destroying the commerce and sea-going 
cruisers of any nation which may make war on us. 

To do the first, we should put our iron-clad fleet in condition of the greatest effi 
ciency; we should also develop the torpedo system to its fullestextent. This arm 
of defense is American in origin, and has performed its greatest service on this 
side the Atlantic. It deserves our fostering care. It may be improved and car- 
ried to a state of perfection not now conceived of, if we will invite and encourage 
our inventors to give the subject their best efforts. With our iron-clad fleet in 
condition for coast and harbor defense, and our torpedo system perfected, 45,000,000 
of Americans may defy all danger of foreign invasion. 

In this connection it may be well to remark that the great iron-clads of Europe, 
of which so much is said and written, are few of them dangerous to us. They are 
too heavy and too unwieldy to venture 3,000 miles across the ocean, and of too 
great draught to navigate the shallow waters of the Atlantic sea-coast. Upon the 
ocean they can do no harm, for they would find no antagonist anxious to engage 
them, and their speed would not enable them to overtake steam sea-going cruisers 
worthy of the name. 

But we should be able not only to meet and beat off an invader at our shore but 
also to extort from an enemy terms of honorable peace, by ag, sive war upon 
the high seas. In case of war with a at commercia] nation like Great Britain 
the hardest blow we could strike at her would be ee her commercial ships. 
With her commerce unharmed, England would be Eng and still, even if every ship 
of war of her vast navy was sunk at the bottom of the sea. We should possess 
and be able rapidly to put atioat in case of war a few ships of not more than 2,000 
tons burden, armed with rifled guns of great power and range, and so swift as to 
be entitled to be called ‘‘ the cavalry of the sea.” 

The late war of the rebellion taught us how much harm a few fast ships, gal- 
lantly commanded, cruising at will in all seas, can do. The lesson should not be 
lost upon us as a nation, and, in the opinion of this committee, the time has arrived 
when it is a national duty to begin the construction of a new navy on this plan 
and with the policy here laid down. Our cruisers should not all be so large as 
2,000 tons, and some may well be larger, but they should be armed with guns of 
the longest range and greatest power, and should possess a speed sufficient to 
enable them to choose time and occasion and fight or flee at will and administer 
just retribution upon an enemy by the destruction or capture of his commerce. 

In any future wars with European nations we must ngne upon the sea or no 
where; they will never meet us upon the land on this side of the water; and we 
shall never invade their shores. ngland, as we have said, is vulnerable only in 
her commerce. Upon her own territory she is well-nigh invincible, and we hope 
she may ever remain so ; cripple or destroy her commerce and you punish England 

With this adopted as the future policy of the country in naval affairs, we should 


qenseelt that 
hose of other 


| commence the work at once. But we do not recommend the expenditure of large 


sums with a view to perfecting such a navy this year or next. We would lay 
down our plan, begin the work carefully and evenly, and commence the construc: 
tion of three or four such vessels each year, and keep constantly employed a regu- 
lar force of skilled mechanics no larger than can be kept steadily and regularly at 
work. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs of this House have again brought 
to the attention of Congress and the country the condition of our 
Navy. Asan appendix to my remarks I shall make extensive ©X- 
tracts from that report. 
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ACTION BY CONGRESS. 


But, sir, what has Congress done in allthistime? If nothing had 
been done except that which Congress had expressly authorized, we 
should have had almost no Navy at all. 

The only express authority given by Congress for building new 
vessels of war is found in the act of February 10, 1873, “ authorizing 
the construction of eight steam-vessels of war.” The total appro- 
priation for these vessels was $3,200,000, and the total tonnage au- 
thorized was 8,000 tons. This would have given, if the ships author- 
ized had been all of one class, eight small vessels of 1,000 tons each. 
But the Department expended this appropriation in building vessels 
of three sizes, namely : 
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It will be seen that all of these vessels except the Trenton are 
small, indeed the smallest cruising vessels whose names appear on 
the Register. Their total tonnage is only 6,383. They were built 
substantially within the appropriation. If the appropriation had 
been larger I presume more of the Trenton class would have been 
built. These vessels are known as the “ eight sloops” authorized by 
the act of 1873. 

The Trenton is the finest and most useful vessel in our Navy, and 
the largest vessel in service with the exception of the Tennessee, which 
has a displacement of 4,840 tons and a tonnage or carrying capac- 
ity of 2,840 tons. She has greater speed than any other vessel in the 
Navy, and has a battery of eleven 8-inch converted rifles, the most 
formidable armament on any vessel of the Navy, though weak as 
compared with those on European vessels of war. 

The only other vessels which have been added to the Navy by the 
express authority of Congress since 1865 are the torpedo boats In- 
trepid and Alarm. The Intrepid has neither gun nor torpedo ma- 
chinery on board. 

The Alarm is armed with one 15-inch smooth-bore gun, similar to 
those in use on the monitors. She is able to carry a much heavier 
gun, and if she could have a 12-inch breech-loading steel rifle, even 
in her present imperfect condition, she would be the most formida- 
ble vessel in our Navy. She has a maneuvering capacity unequaled 
by any vessel of her size in the world. She has been much im- 
proved in speed by the introduction of the Mallory steering-wheel. 
Herengines are not, however, such as to give her the best result. 
She has many points of excellence which I hope to see at no dis- 
tant day utilized in better vessels of her class. 

This is the extent to which Congress has gone in the direction of 
improving the Navy by direct enactments since 1865. 

A great deal of money has been expended since that time in re- 
pairing and rebuilding the old ships left us at the close of the war, 
and keeping them in condition for service during this period of pro- 
found peace. Whether the money has all been wisely, prudently, 
and economically expended for that purpose I am unable to say, and 
I cannot know. But all the navy we have to-day is the remnant of 
the old navy of 1865, repaired, rebuilt, and reconstructed out of the 
ordinary appropriations, and the remaining seven sloops of war built 
under the act of 1873—the Huron having been lost at sea—and the 
two tonpedo boats. 

While Congress has thus for so many years deliberately neglected 
its duty to the Navy, the Navy Department has in spite of that 
neglect maintained a navy as formidable as that which we had at 
the end of the year 1865, after we had reduced our war navy by the 
sale of purchased and useless vessels, and has even improved upon 
it. We have now fourteen single-turreted iron-clads in good condi- 
tion, which since the war have had their wooden beams removed 
and replaced with iron. But for this wise action of the Navy De- 
partment they would now all be like the Dictator, rotten and unfit 
for any possible service. 

THE REBUILDING OUTCRY. 


The five double-turreted iron-clads—Puritan, Monadnock, Mian- 
tonomoh, Amphitrite, and Terror—which were originally wooden 
vessels, and became by decay unfit for further service, are now wholly 
iron vessels, partially finished. They are going through the process 
Well understood in the Navy long before the war and in all adminis- 
trations, now designated by the gentleman from Tennessee in all his 
reports and speeches as ‘“‘rebuilding under the name of repairs.” He 
is free in his denunciation of the naval authorities for having exer- 
cised unlawful power in thus trying to maintain and keep up the 
Navy. In his eyes it is a crime for a Republican administration to 
“rebuild under the name of repair” any vessel of the Navy, not- 
Seneenee it is but following the precedents and practice of every 
Democratic Administration which preceded it. 





Nearly our whole fleet of old vessels now in the service which were 
left to us from the war have been maintained in use by substantially 
rebuilding them. The Brooklyn, the Richmond, the Lancaster have 
all been lately brought from rotten row into our cruising fleet by this 
process, and the Hartford is undergoing the same operation, and will 
soon take to the sea again, as good aship in all respects, if not better, 
than she was the day she won her fame under her great commander. 

It may be popular for members of Congress to denounce cabinets 
and administrations, to charge fraud, corruption, and high crimes 
upon the men who have the responsibility for the practical admin- 
istration of the affairs of a great Department like that of the Navy, 
and to pretend to see bribery and jobbery in every contract or trans- 
action. But for myself, I venture to say, that until we will do our 
duty here and make just and proper appropriations, and surround 
them with proper safeguards and limitations, and do all in our power 
to secure the best interest of the Government and people, we had 
better be a little modest in our strictures upon the conduct and mo- 
tives of others who have responsibilitiesas heavy, and reputations 
as dear and sacred as our own. 

That we have any Navy at all capable of bearing our flag we have 
to thank not Congress so much as the men who have administered 
the affairs of the Navy Department since 1865. They may have vio- 
lated the strict letter of the statute in some instances, or exercised 
doubtful authority, but as yet all attempt to bring home to any one 
of them proof of corrupt motives or willful violation of law to serve 
their personal gain have utterly failed. The time seems now to have 
arrived when Congress should turn from groping in the rubbish of 
the dead past in search.for the evidence of wrong-doing to the con- 
sideration of the demands of the present, and to anticipate the neces- 
sities of the great future of the country. 


TRON-CLADS. 


One of the practical questions before us distinctly raised by the 
provisions in this bill is, shall the five double-turreted iron-clads be 
finished? Upon this question I care to say but little, and I care but 
little. The Naval Committee took the precaution to visit those on 
this side the continent before forming or expressing any opinion. 
We are fully satisfied that their workmanship thus far is of the very 
best class. The hulls and boilers of the three not yet launched are 
completed so far as they can be before the engines are put in, except 
as to armor and turrets. The Monadnock on the Pacific side is under- 
stood to be in similar condition. They have cost nearly or quite 
$4,000,000. The iron of which they are constructed, as has been 
shown by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. WHITTHORNE, ] in 
his former reports and in his speeches, came mainly from the old 
ships and iron-clads which were destroyed and removed under a for- 
mer administration. That old iron was exchanged with manufact- 
urers who had facilities for reworking it, which the Government 
had not, at the rate of 1} cents per pound for the old and 5 cents per 
pound for new, rolled and worked into forms and shapes adapted 
to the new vessels. That exchange has been condemned as unlaw- 
ful, unwise, and even fraudulent. 

Much personal censure not to say abuse has been heaped upon the 
heads of the parties to it. I cannot now waste time to inquire 
whethér the exchange was wise or unwise, lawful or unlawful, or 
whether done in perfect good faith toward the Government. Per- 
sons who know what the value of old iron was in 1875 to 1876, and 
what the value of new plate bar, angle, and beam iron rolled to di- 
mension was at that period, can judge as to the fairness of the con- 
tracts. I shall not assume to judge. It is now enough for me to 
know that the material out of which these great vessels were con- 
structed came from the scrap-heaps of the various navy-yards, and 
that the vessels belong to the Government, and must now be fin- 
ished and made of use for the national defense or condemned and 
sold; and that as soon as may be. The question now is, shall they 
be finished? [have here comparative tracings furnished me by the 
chief of the Bureau of Steam-Engineering, showing the relative de- 
fensive power of the American iron-clads, as compared with similar 
English iron-clads. 

Although I cannot show these tracings to every person in the 
House at once, all gentlemen desiring to do so may examine them. 
These two exhibit the comparative strength of the British turret 
iron-clad Agamemnon, of 8,490 tons displacement, and the United 
States turret iron-clad Miantonomoh, of 3,815 tons displacement, now 
unfinished. 

Here are two which make a comparative exhibit of the strength 
or defensive power of the British iron-clad Inflexible and the iron- 
clad Puritan, of the United States Navy, now also unfinished. The 
Inflexible is of 9,515 tons displacement, and the Puritan of 5,000 tons 
displacement. 

The English ships are of course much larger than the American, 
and armed with modern guns. Whether the English vessels would 
be able to resist successfully such guns as they themselves carry may 
be uncertain, as the improvement in guns has almost outrun in the 
race the resisting power of armor. But the tracings I think show 
that the relative difference in the defensive power in these vessels 
is not so great as some people imagine. When the United States 
monitors are finished as they may be, with solid steel or steel-faced 
armor, with a backing of twenty-four inches of oak, with the coal- 
bunkers five or six feet thick filled with coal, which has been proved 
to be a good defensive auxiliary, and with steel-faced or solid steel 
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turrets of proper thickness, I think no vessel afloat belonging to any 
nation capable of coming to our waters would like to engage them 
if properly armed. 

I know there has been much talk about them and that they have been 
severely criticised. They have been a general subject of unfriendly 
comment among naval officers. It issaid that they were unlawfully 
commenced and that a great wrong was done in rebuilding them. 
Perhaps they suffer unreasonable criticism on this account. But the 
ships are on the stocks in private yards in an unfinished condition. 

When the Committee on Naval Affairs went a few weeks ago to 
look at these vessels the Chief of the Bureau of Steam-Engineering 
accompanied us. We also had with us a line officer of the Navy of 
ability and experience, whose opinions would generally have great 
weight. This officer was asked to examine carefully their lines and 
the general character of the vessels and to give us his opinion of 
them. He reported after examination that if we were to build new 
vessels to-day from the keel up we could not improve upon these mod- 
els. In his opinion the only question as to their efficiency depended 
upon the manner in which they were completed andarmed. In this 
opinion Mr. Shock, I think, fully concurred. Tt has been said that 
they would not float when finished, armed and equipped, and ready 
for sea. But the Miantonomoh is afloat with all her machinery on 
board, and is high out of water, and it is said by those competent 
to judge that when her turrets and guns are adjusted, and her coal 
and stores are on board she will float even higher out of water than 
was calculated when she was commenced. The Amphitrite, the 
Terror, and the Monadnock are in all respects like the Miantonomoh 
in size and design. The Monadnock is i the private yard of the 
contractor on the Pacific coast. The Government owes the con- 
tractor, Mr. Burgess, several thousand dollars on account, and will 
neither take the vessel away and pay him the reservations due him 
nor allow him to finish his contract. He is now an old man, nearly 
or quite eighty years of age, and is much broken down in health. 
This injustice ought not longer to be inflicted upon him, for no one 
charges him with any wrong. 

These vessels are all of one general type. If upon a careful and 
intelligent examination of them it shall be determined that they 
will not float sufficiently high when completed as originally de- 
signed, changes can be made which will remedy the defect. One 
turret instead of two can be put on them. The four now on the 
stocks are not so far completed that this or other changes cannot be 
made in them if it is found necessary or expedient. 

When I was asked by the Secretary of the Navy, not long since, 
what would be the least I would advise should be done to these 
vessels, I gave him this opinion, and I will take the liberty to give 
the same as my advice to this House now. 

If you will not finish them as originally designed, then, in the 
interest of economy, I would recommend that you spend $50,000 
upon the Puritan and $25,000 upon each of the others to put their 
shafts and propellers on, stop up all of the valves in the hulls, 
launch them, and take them down into the fresh waters of the Del- 
aware, and let them wait there until you are ready to make the 
necessary appropriations for their completion, and then make appro- 
priations, as may be hereafter determined upon, for their completion. 
That, I say, is the least that ought to be done. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts whether the provisions of this bill do not do exactly what he 
advises. The provisions of this bill are, as far as these monitors are 
concerned, to put the turret on the Miantonomoh, which is com- 
pleted except her turrets; to launch the others from the private 
yards in which they are, and to do nothing upon the hulls, nothing 
upon the armor, but to expend the remaining money appropriated, 
that is, a million of dollars, upon the engines and the machinery of 
such vessels as the Secretary of the Navy may think for the best ad- 
vantage of the service to expend it upon. Now, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, because he is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, and I desire his statement to fortify my own, whether 
anybody has ever objected to the plans with regard to the engines or 


machinery, or has suggested any modifications in them from the be- | to pe to the interest of the Government to complete the vessels; second, but itis 


giuning to the end of this matter; and whether we are not now 
reserving, upon the question of armor and the hulls, the right and 
the power in the Navy Department and of Congress in the future to 
direct such modifications in the kind of armor as the experience of 
lapsing time may suggest ? ] 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the pending bill there is a provision for launching the ves- 
sels in the best manner, and a provision for carrying on the work 
upon their engines and machinery only in the appropriation made 
for the construction and repair, which I think, by the way, is put in 
the wrong place, for it is found in the appropriation for steam- 
engineering 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itis put under the control of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who can authorize it to be expended as he may judge most 
effective. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Iaccept all that this bill does for 
these vessels, but I want to put on record here my conviction that 
the duty of the Government is to complete them. I would not urge 
their completion at once, but would launch them simply to get them 








away from the private ship-yards, and let the question of their com. 
letion be determined hereafter. I would not have it said that the 
uritan should not be finished because she stands in John Roach’; 
rivateship-yard. Ifthereis any stigma upon the contract with hin 
would take the ship entirely away. We ought to finish them, anj 
I would not pause to consider the question whether John Roach hag 
been perfectly honest or not in his contract with the Government, 
Mr. Chairman, I would not cast a word of reproach upon that cit. 
izen, for I believe him to be one of the best ship-builders in this 
country, and so far as I know he is as honest as any man on this floor, 
and as free from any desire or intention to injure or take advantage 
of the Government. The other contractors are also men of reputa- 
tion and high standing in the community. We owe them money, 
We should allow them to complete their contracts, or pay them what 
is due and take the ships out of their way. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, Will my friend yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply ask my friend 
from Massachusetts, when he states that if these vessels are com. 
pleted, as they may be, that is with steel armor, and with the back. 
ing he designates, if there is anything in this bill that does that thing! 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. No. Mr. Chairman the gentle 
man in his speech complained of the provisions concerning the iron. 
clads that there were not sufficient guards thrown around that ap. 
propriation of money. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will permit 
me, I will say in answer to the gentleman there is no appropriation 
in the bill for armor at all. 

Mr. ROBESON. None whatever. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Pardon me. Right in there, as we may dis. 
cover when we come to the sections of the bill, I beg leave to state 
to my friend that there may be a “large bug under that chip.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman will not succeed in finding it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am not of asus- 
picious nature. I believe we have to trust somebody, and I am ready 
to trust the present Secretary of the Navy. If I were here a Re- 
publican, as I am, with a Democratic administration in power, I do 
not believe I would be so unpatriotic as to say that the Navy of the 
United States should not receive assistance or aid from me until the 
Republican party got into power again. I do not believe that to be 
the proper spirit by which a member of this House should be gov- 
erned. 

I do not think I would say, as I heard said on this floor not very 
long since, that my party would make no appropriations for the Navy 
to be expended under a Democratic Secretary. If I should so act, I 
think I should be open to the suspicion of being governed more by a 
love of party than of my country. 

I hope and believe, if the question were presented to me witha 
Democratic administration in power, that I would have patriotism 
enough to say, whoever rules the country, that such measures should 
receive my support as are for the best interests of the service. Itis 
in my judgment essential that the country should be protected and 
defended by land or sea, and I shall be always willing to support 


‘ 


just and adequate appropriations for that purpose. I believe that 


is statesmanship, even though it may not be good politics. 

I am sustained in my opinion that the iron-clads should be fin- 
ished by Mr. John Lenthall, who is always authority on the other 
side. 

In a report which he made upon the subject to Hon. R. W. Thomp- 
son, the late Secretary of the Navy, April 27, 1880, in reply to a joint 
resolution passed April 2, 1880, which required him to report, first, 
whether it is to the interest of the Government to complete them; 
second, whether, if so, it is to the interest of the Government to 
complete them according to the existing plans, models, and agree- 
ments; and third, if any change is demanded in order to make said 


| vessels more efficient for war purposes; and to inquire into the ex- 


tent and character as well as cost of such modifications as they 
should deem necessary, and into any other fact material to each of 
the foregoing questions, he said: 


Tn conclusion, in reply to the first inquiry of the joint resolution, it is thought 


not considered to be the interest of the Government to complete them according 
to the existing plans and agreements; and, third, the changes demanded to make 
them more efticient (excluding the question of the turrets) is to increase the 
strength of the hull, to increase the thickness of the armor, and to substitute 4 
superior metal, the total cost of which is estimated for each vessel to be less by 
about $48,000 than that contemplated in the bureau order for the hull which has 
been suspended, and a reduction of $40,000 for each vessel in the cost of the m* 
chinery yet to be made under the existing order. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman be good enough 
to inform us whether the Miantonomoh has been strengthened ac- 
cording to the recommendations of Mr. Lenthall? ; 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I think the Miantonomoh is 
substantially the same condition now that she was when that report 
was made, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Do the drawings which the gentle- 
man submits show the Miantonomoh as she was to be or as she 18! 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. As she is. Now, with reference 
to these vessels, while I feel that they should be finished, I am not 
wedded to any particular plan. I am not competent to determin 
upon any plan. But I ask this House to authorize the Secretary ° 
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the Navy or some other competent authority to determine in what 
manner these vessels shall be finished before the work on their armor 

-- oommenced upon. 
“In recent years there have been improvements in the matter of 
armor. The English Government has adopted systems of armor | 
juite different from those in the original designs of the Terror, the 
Amphitrite, the Monadnock, the Puritan, and the Miantonomoh. 
\n officer of the American Navy has devised a system of what he 
calls deflective armor—a system which is worthy to be considered 
ny the highest and best officers of the American Navy. I would like 
shis House to take such steps that these vessels, which have cost a 
large sum of money, Shall be put on the way to be completed in the 
most etiective manner. Beyond that, I have no wish in the matter, 
and I should yield my own opinions upon any question of mere form | 
or method of completion, I desire to say no more upon this question. 
UNITED STATES NAVY OF 1882 AS COMPARED WITH THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

OF 1865. 

Mr. Chairman, I turn aside here to say a word personal to myself. 
| may do so as well at this point as anywhere. 

It has been said of me (very unjustly I am happily able todemon- | 
strate) not here, I believe, nor anywhere I think by persons who 
know the exact facts, or have no motive for misrepresenting them, 
but elsewhere, and in some unfriendly newspapers—that in 1875 and | 
ix78, or at some time five or six years ago, I represented in some re- | 
port or speech that the American Navy was in very fine condition, 
hetter than ever before, and formidable for offensive or defensive 
war; but that lately, in 1880 and 1882, in the last reports upon the 
Navy which I have prepared for the Naval Committee and presented 
to the House, I have represented it in a hopelessly wrecked and ruined 
condition, and utterly incapable of either offensive or defensive war- 
fare. In other words, that I have made public statements con- 
cerning the Navy at one period which I have contradicted at a later 
rv riod, 
~ Justice demands that now and here, where my action upon the 
subject is best understood, I should exhibit the record as my full 
vindication from any charge of inconsistency. 

In the investigation of the administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment, conducted by the Committee on Naval Affairs under the direc- 
tion of Mr. WHITTHORNE, its chairman, in 1875~76, I, as a member of 
the committee, took part. Ihad the duty in part of writing the 
report of the minority of the committee. Then, if ever, was the time 
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when I represented our Navy as in a satisfactory condition. If not 

len, then never. Let us turn to that report and see. I read from 
eport No, 784, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 180, this 
iuvuage, of which lam the author: 

At the close of our late war the United States were far beyond the rest of the 
vorld in the matter of iron-clads and turreted vessels ; since that period no new 
on-clads have been authorized by Congress and many of the older ones have gone 

to decay and have been withdrawn from the service. But during this period the 
great naval powers of Europe have been industriously at work in constructing 

costly, heavily-armored, sea-going iron-clads, and other vessels of great 
speed and power. That we have no vessels in the American Navy which can 
compete with these is a fact, and it needs no long expaeoent or great amount of 
proof to establishit. It is a recognized fact not denied by the Navy Department; 
it isa fact, however, if at all to the disadvantage of the American Navy, whichis 
not chargeable to the Navy Department but to Congress. 

It appears from the testimony of Captain Shufeldt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting, (at page 676, miscellaneous proof,) that he visited, on 
a tour of inspection, in March last, all the ships belonging tothe North American | 
squadron. When asked the condition of the Navy to-day, as compared with what | 
t was in 1869, he says: 

[ think it is in a great deal better condition to-day than it was in 1869.” 
According to his statement, the condition of the ships in 1869 and 1876, respect- 
ely, was as follows: 

In 1869 there were in good condition only 12 vessels, while in 1876 there are 70 
vessels; in 1869 there were in that condition known as fair 25 vessels, while in 
(s76 there are only 14; in 1869 there were wanting important repairs 24, in 1876 
only 16; in 1869 there were wanting extensive repairs 76, in 1876 only 15; there 
were in 1869 unfit for repairs 58 vessels, and in 1876 there were only 10.” 

This is from the first report ever made by me on the subject of the 
Navy. It will be seen that while I thus publicly declared our naval | 
Weakness as compared with the navies of other countries, I was | 
sunply saying what I am ready now to maintain, that our Navy of 
In76 was, as compared with itself, stronger than at any period before 
the war or since the close of the war in 1865. The extract from Cap- 
tain Shufeldt shows how much stronger it was in 1576 than in 1869, 
four years after the close of the war. Let us go now to the Navy of 
In6l, when the war opened, What was our Navy then? I find in 
that admirable and mest valuable book by Chief Engineer J. W. 
King entitled “The War Ships and Navies of the World,” edition of 





‘Seu, at page 378, the following : 
List of ships belonging to the Navy April 1, 1861. 
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| swift and destructive as to sweep it from the ocean. 
| effect upon commerce of a few swift cruisers gallantly commanded. 
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The Navy of 1861, as we see, had forty-eight sailing-vessels which 
were then supposed to possess some value as fighting ships, and 
thirty-four vessels propelled in part by steam, eight of Ghiah were 
side-wheel vessels, even then out of date for war purposes, leaving 
only twenty-six screw steam-vessels in our Navy. 

Between 1865 and 1869 there was no doubt great deterioration in 
the Navy. The nation rested after a great war, and its ships, many 
of which were built in haste and of poor material, went rapidly to 
decay. From 1869 to 1876 great activity prevailed, and really the 
complaint in 1876 was that in an effort to save and restore the Navy 
too much money had beenexpended. The investigation of that year 
was in fact in part instituted upon charges of waste, extravagance, 





| and corruption in the expenditure of money upon the ships of the 


Navy. 

I think I should not be far wrong in saying that the American 
Navy, feeble as it truly is as compared with European navies, as 
compared with itself in its past history is in fair condition, more for- 
midable than it was in 1861 or in 1869, a little less so than it was in 
1876, because of the neglect and hostility of Congress toward it since 
that time. Since 1876 some vessels have become worthless and only 
one has been added, the Nipsic, which was two-thirds finished at 
that time. 

Wooden sailing-vessels and side-wheel steamers made the bulk of the 
Navy in 1861. The iron-clad was unknown and the monitor had not 
even been dreamed of. When the Merrimac and Monitor met in con- 
flict March 9, 1862, they settled several important questions in naval 
warfare. ‘Then it was made certain that for harbor and coast defense 
thick armor and heavy guns could only be relied upon. The Merri- 
mac had the day before demonstrated that sail-power and wooden 
walls were out of date in war. In the conflict of one brief hour a 
lesson in naval warfare was taught which all the naval powers of 
the world have learned by heart, and which nearly all have profited 
by more than the United States. We have now in our Navy fit for 
service fourteen iron-clads, every one of them of iron, and much more 
formidable than was the Monitor of 1861. 


VIBWS OF THE NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTER. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs have in their reports to this House 
at this session shown the Navy substantially as it is. The list of all 
the vessels, their present location, use, and condition, is shown in the 
extracts from those reports, hereto appended. 

I have never at any time or place in any report or speech under- 
taken to say that our Navy was worthy of our country or at all to 
be compared with the navies of other powers. In the report made 
to the House by the Committee on Naval Affairs, which the chair- 
man [Mr. WHITTHORNE] did me the honor to intrust to me to draw, 
and which had the unanimous approval of that committee, and which 
was reported May 7, 1878, and numbered 662, may be found the fol- 
lowing : 

Our relative naval strength as compared with the leading naval and maritime 
nations is shown by the following extracts from Martin’s Year-Book for 1878, de- 
scriptive of the navies of France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey. 

It is probable that among the ships oompomne the navies of these countries 
there are some which, like many in our own Navy, are useless for war purposes 
but the iron-clad vessels of those countries, it must be borne in mind, are compara- 
tively new, having been all built since we ceased building. They are in a large 
measure, if not wholly, creations inspired by the Monitor, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that they are great improvements upon that vessel, and that they 
are generaily in a condition fit for war. 

Here followed lists of the navies of France, of Germany, England, 
Italy, Spain, and Turkey. The report then continues as follows: 

The facts here presented are startling, and so humiliating that no argument 
from the committee will be needed to arouse Congress, or if not Congress the 
country, toa sense of insecurity and danger which will demand that immediate 
steps be taken to strengthen our means of defense at home, and to provide a fleet 
for service at sea worthy of a nation hitherto occupying a proud eminence as a 
navel power, and having a record in the annals of naval warfare of which older 
nations might well be envious. 

The committee will not in this report pause to inquire how it happens that our 
Navy is in such feeble and unsatisfactory condition, nor to whom the blame be- 
longs. On those questions we might differ. Upon the facts here presented, and 
upon the lessons of patriotism and duty which they teach, we do unanimously 
agree. 

“We agree that it is our duty to recommend to Congress that immediate and ade- 
quate measures be taken for the formation of a new and formidable navy. We 
should not, however, enter rashly or with wasteful extravagance upon the work 
of building costly and ponderous vessels capable of contending in mid-ocean with 
iron fleets of Europe. Such vessels will never be useful to the United States, and 
their value to any nation is yet problematical. We are prevented alike by dis 
tance and our national policy from participating in the conflicts which constantly 
menace the powers of Europe. If we wiil defend our own shores, and protect our 
commerce on the sea, we shall be invincible at home and respected abroad. We 


| have no colonial dependencies to be either defended or held in subjection by force, 
} and no neighbors either powerful enough orambitious and unjust enough to covet 


our possessions or seek to divide us. With peace and prosperity among ourselves 
we shall require but small armies and navies. But if waris thrust upon us we 
should be prepared to meet and beat back the most powerful enemy, and we should 
also be in condition to carry on aggressive war upon his commerce, in ships so 
‘ We know the demoralizing 
England 


| knows how much she gained by the destruction of our commerce during our late 





civil war, and how little she paid as damages for her participation in that destruc- 
tion. We remember how much we suffered also. na : 
Should, unfortunately, war ever come between England and the United States, 


| and should the latter put upon the ocean to prey upon the immense commerce of 


Great Britain a few swift, well-armed, and powerful cruisers, we know how terri- 
ble would be the retribution. Her great iron-clads met at our shores by coast and 
harbor defenses, torpedoes, rams, and iron-clad batteries, could not do us half the 
damage which twenty-five such vessels could do her upon the sea. The fact that 
we were in readiness for such a contest would keep the peace and compel her to 
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submit to our just and reasonable demands, and we are not likely to make other 
demands of a nation in whose honor and glory we have so t and so proud an 
interest. What we have said of England will apply to any other of the commercial 
nations. To be ready for war is to be secure in peace. 

But we are not ready for war; we are wholly unprepared. We have, however, 
profound peace, and therefore the time to prepare for war. . 

We may begin carefully, and may consult and exercise in our preparations the 
most rigid and scrupulous economy. We have no need to enter upon expensive, 
doubtfal, and wasteful experiment. 

While we have been doing nothing in the way of experiment during the last 
thirteen years, and have been year by year reducing and curtailing our naval ex- 

ben } ) 3 y) p 
penditures, and even suffering our ships to go to decay, all Europe, indeed the 
whole world, has been carrying to fullest demonstration the experiments which in 
our extremity we began. 

The net results of those vast expenditures and dreadful failures and great suc- 
cesses we can now have the benefit of at the least possible cost. 

This fact goes far to reconcile us for our present feeble naval power. 

They have had the experience and suffered the loss; but the fruits are ours, in 
part at least. 

They have the ships and the guns, to be sure, but they have the bad ones as well 
as the good ones. 

We can imitate and, [have no doubt, improve upon the good ones, while the bad 
and worthless ones will be theirs alone. 


In another part of the same report occurs this language : 


We have been thus particular in giving the present condition, age, armament, 
and displacement of each vessel of the Navy, that our actual strength as a naval 
power may be fully understood and if possible realized by Congress and the coun- 
try. We have attempted to strip off all disguises and to penetrate all mysteries, 
and to present the undisguised and simple truth. . 

In guns we are not less feeble than in ships, as will appear from the following 
statement furnished by Commodore W. N. Jeffers, Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, showing how each vessel now in service, and such as by completion or re- 
pair may be made serviceable, are or will be armed. As compared with the guns 
other navies, they are by no means creditable to us. 

On the 22th of May, 1878, in a speech ,delivered on this floor in 
advocacy of a bill known as a “bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a board of assistants for the Navy of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” some of the leading provisions of which the 
Committee on Appropriations have adopted in the bill before us, and 
are now at last likely to be enacted, I said: 

It was to mea most startling and astounding fact, when I learned that our whole 
present effective naval force, both for offensive and defensive naval war purposes, 
consisted of only forty-three vessels, carrying two hundred and forty-five guns 
and having an aggregate displacement of 80,665 tons. 

Such is, however, the trath. We have practically no navy worthy of the name, 
and I think the announcement should be made in the most public manner in order 
that the country may know and understand it, and that Congress may prepare 
itself for the adoption of some wise future policy in its naval affairs. It is wise 
that statesmen having the well-being and honor of the country in their keeping 
should know the whole truth, however humiliating and alarming, to the end that 
they may promptly seek and apply the remedy. 

I do not propose to say by whose fault it happens that our Navy is in its present 
shamefully weak and feeble condition. I propose to accuse no man—to defend no 
man. I cannot refrain from saying, however, in passing, that Congress itself, by 
its neglect of the subject during the whole period since the close of the war, must be 
and ought to be held to answer fora large share of the responsibility for our present 
naval weakness. Congress cannot plead in defense want of information or admo- 
nition. Every year since the close of the war the condition of the Navy has been 
made known, and Congress has been repeatedly warned that without more and 
better ships the country would in case of war with one of the great naval powers 
be helpless, and would suffer defeat and disaster. During that whole period, how- 
ever, Congress has authorized the construction of only eight small sloops of war. 

* * * * * * * 


I think I am justified upon this exhibit in saying that we have practically no 
navy. If foreign war should come upon us we should be less able than at any other 
time in our history as a nation to defend our own shores from invasion, and we 
could not strike an aggressive blow upon the sea if we relied alone upon our Navy 

proper. 

; Ta not forgetful of the fertility of American inventive genius or the heroic 
daring of American naval officers and seamen, and I have little fear that any for- 
eign enemy could successfully invade our shores or possess themselves of our great 
pas and harbors. The torpedo and other means of defense so well understood 
xy our people would doubtless protect us in this respect. But our present Navy 
would be driven in disgrace from the seas and compelled to seek ignominious pro- 
tection behind our coast and harbor defenses, and our commerce, left unprotected, 
would fall an easy prey to the enemy. Fora great nation like this, bounded by 
two oceans, rich in all the natural resources and capable of leading in the com- 
merce of the world, and having a hardy and daring population ready and anxious 
to carry our flag in honor and in glory into every sea where commerce invites, and 
to defend it against every foe, whether foreign or domestic, this condition is dis- 
honorable and even disgraceful. 

Since the close of our civil war we have been strangely neglectful of our Navy 
and of our rank asa naval power. At the opening of that memorable struggle we 
held a position of substantial equality with the other nations. We had not, to be 
sure, a great Navy as compared with some others, but our ships were the equals 
class for class, our guns as powerful and our officers and seamen as brave and 
skillful as those of any nation. The weapons of naval warfare were then under- 
stood equally well by all, and could be increased and multiplied by all or any, 
as the demands of war or the interests of commerce might seem to require. 

Then personal daring and prowess counted for something in naval conflict, and 
indeed, as may be illustrated abundantly from our own naval history, often com- 
pensated for lack of ships and armanent. At that time the American Navy was 
formidable alike for offensive or defensive war, and was held in respect at least 
by all the other naval nations. Our ships were as fast, as well armed, manned, 
and commanded as those of any nation, and their models were among the finest in 
the world. 

The history of the American Navy is the pride of every true lover of his coun- 
try. It has accomplished in the short period of itsexistence as much as any navy 
in the world, and has won victories both of war and peace as renowned and glorious 
as any recorded in the annals of time. It is devoutly to be wished that its future 
may be as honorable as has been its past history. 

But no honorable future awaits it unless Congress shall provide new ships and 
armament equal to the requirements of improved modern naval warfare and 
worthy of the nation and the age. 

The progress in the last fifteen years in naval architecture, in guns, projectiles, 
fuses, and expleders has been truly marvelous. All science has contributed to 
this change. No nation has added more to the world’s stock of knowledge upon 
this subject, or led the way, or pointed out the path to these great improvements 
with more intelligence than America. 

> n . 


* * * * 











| nation pursued the policy of selling off the vessels temporarily added to the 


Nevertheless the close of the war found ug in possession of an iron-clad flees 
the largest and for defense the most formidable in the world, and witha : 


See-enl 
navy sufliciently numerous and powerful to secure immunity from all dan rane 
eign war. We had conquered a peace after the most destructive war o modern 


times and were in condition to maintain it. No nation in that supreme moment o; 
our triumph and exultation had any temptation to engage in war with us 
England, with her great wealth and resources and her immense naval 
would have found no provocation sufficient to have induced her to try hers 
with us. She had, in accordance with her traditional policy, been false 
parties to the contest and had incurred the hostility of both sections, 

taken the confederacy inte her pretended confidence and sympathy long 
to plunder and rob the United States of its commerce. That bein 
and her interests secured, her regard for the confederacy changed to the coldest 
contempt. She would have looked in vain to this country for aid in a contest wit} 
the United States at that time. The payment of $15,500,000 has not blotted her 
treachery from the memories of the people of this country nor satistied them that 
the debt is wholly paid. At the close of the contest the people of both sections 
were exhausted, weakened, and impoverished. They had seen war in all its hor. 
rors, had felt its cruelties, and were satisfied. They gladly turned from the pur. 
suits and thoughts of war to those of peace. 

It is not strange that at the close of the war and when peace was assured the 
Navy 
laying up her iron-clads, and reducing her sea-going squadrons to the lowest oe 
sible numbers. Is is not strange that we have stood still ever since, doing noth. 
ing to increase our power on the ocean, and have suffered our ships, then so for. 
midable, to be destroyed by rust and decay. 

But I fear we have fallen into a grave error, which, if not fatal to us, will 
be repented of in sorrow. 

We taught the world lessons in naval architecture and naval warfare, which jt 
carefully studied and appreciated and which it has imitated and greatly improved 
upon. While we have rested, economized, and indulged in pride and vanity over 
our past achievements, all the great nations have far outstripped us in the means 
and capacity for war. 
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Such, Mr. Chairman, is the record. Upon it I think I can stand 
and defiantly challenge all comers to show that on this question | 
have ever uttered or written one sentence which conflicts with any 
other sentence by me uttered or written. C 

My whole effort has been to show to Congress and the country 
that while our Navy as compared with itself in the past was in toi- 
erable condition, yet that when compared with the navies of the 
world it was unsafe to be relied upon for the national defense, and 
wholly unworthy of this great Republic. That seems to have been 
mymission. I have tried to be faithful to that mission. Mr. Chair- 
man, I need no other vindication from the accusations I have named 
and of which I complain than the record which I have thus in part 
only called up from the forgotten and receding past. 


THE NAVAL COMMITTEE AND ITS WORK. 


Having said thus much for my own personal vindication, I now 
return to the subject of the appropriation bill. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs for the re- 
construction of the Navy to which I have before referred, from 
which the Committee on Appropriations have been kind enough to 
extract several important provisions, cannot now be reached or 
acted upon, but in discussing the bill before us I may be pardoned 
for explaining to some extent the provisions of that other bill which 
has furnished so large a part of this one. 

Heretofore naval committees of this House, when organized, have 
been allowed to grope in the dark with little aid from the Navy De- 
partment as to the best methods of building up or improving the 
Navy. Nosystems have been proposed and no methods suggested. 

The late Secretary of the Navy saw and appreciated some of the 
difficulties which beset the paths of naval committees, and attempted 
to remove them. He saw, I suppose, how difficult it would be for 
a Committee on Naval Affairs, composed largely, if not wholly, of 
gentlemen unfamiliar with the subject, to deal wisely with the great 
and complex questions involved, unaided by recommendations and 
suggestions from the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, what are the subjects with which the Committee 
on Naval Affairs is called upon to deal. 

The Navy Department is the great mechanical department of the 
Government. It deals not only with purely scientific questions of 
great subtlety and intricacy but with the construction of great ves- 
sels of war and the wonderfully intricate and ponderous steam-en- 
gines which propel them, with guns and their carriages, with gun- 
powder and other explosives, with all manner of machinery, aud 
with the various weapons of offense and defense made use of in war. 
I may say without offense that the Committee on Naval Affairs is re- 
quired to consider more purely technical, mechanical, and scientilic 
questions than perhaps any other committee. 

The late Secretary tried to anticipate our necessities, and at least 
to point out for us a way to useful results. 

ADVISORY BOARD. 


He organized on the 29th of June, 1881, the naval advisory board, 


so called. The order under which that board was convened and 
acted is as follows: 
ORDERS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY CONVENING THE NAVAL ADVISORY 


BOARD. ; 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 29, 1581. 


I. In order to meet the exigencies of the Navy, itis highly important, in oe 
opinion of the Department, to present in the report of the Secretary at = ~ 
session of Congress a practical and plain statement of the pressing need of app 
priate vessels in the service at the present time. 


Such a statement can best be furnished by an advisory board, who may consult 


together and be able to reconcile conflicting opinions and theories with te 
to the number and class of such vessels as should be constructed, and to u 
recommending such as Congress would be most likely to approve. 
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Il. Accordingly, the following officers in the service are detailed to constitute 
such a board : 

Rear-Admiral Jol c 
‘ommodore William G 
‘aptain P. Cc. Johnson. 
‘aptain K. R. Breeze. | 
‘ommander H. L. Howison. 

‘ommander R. D. Evans. f 

Commander A. S. Crowninshield. 

Lieutenant M. R. S. MacKenzie. 

Lieutenant Ed. W. Very. 

Chief Engineer B. F. Isherwood. 

Chief Engineer C. A. Loring. | 

Passed Assistant C. H. Manning. 

Naval Constructor John Lenthall. 

Naval Constructor Theo. D. Wilson. 

Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn. | 

ilI. The board will consider and advise the Department upon the following 

yjyects: : 
« , Che number of vessels that should now be built. 
’ Their class, size, and displacement. 
> The material and form of their construction. 

+ The nature and size of the engines and machinery required for each. 

5 The ordnance and armament necessary for each. 

s. The appropriate equipments and rigging of each. 

7. ‘The internal arrangements of each, and upon such other details as may seem 
to be necessary and proper; and lastly, the probable cost of the whole of each ves- 
sel when complete and ready for service. 

"Jy. The members of the board will assemble in Washington City on the 11th 
day of July next, at 12 meridian, and will report to the Department the result of 
their labors not later than the 10th day of November next. 
WILLIAM H. HUNT, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The high character of the venerable head of this board and of his 
associates challenges for their report at least respectful considera- 
tion. Nomen, certainly, comprehend and appreciate more fully than 
they the wants and necessities of the Navy. 

This board convened on the day named in the order, and with great 
industry pursued their investigations through several months, and 
on the 7th day of November, 1881, they made their report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which has been printed and is now in the pos- 
session of Congress. In their report, page 13, may be found as the 
general result of the work of the board the following: 


John Rodgers. 
Temple. 


)F THE NUMBER, CLASS, TYPE, AND COST OF THE VESSELS THAT THE BOARD 
RECOMMEND NOW BE BUILT. 


Iwo first-rate steel, double-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 5,873 tons, an average sea speed of fifteen knots, and a battery of four 
s-inch and twenty-one 6-inch guns. Cost, $3,560,000. 

Six first-rate steel, double-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 4,560 tons, an average sea speed of fourteen knots, and a battery of four 
s-inch and fifteen 6-inch guns. Cost, $8,532,000. 

len second-rate steel, single-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 2,043 tons, an average sea speed of thirteen knots, and a battery of twelve 
é6-inch guns. Cost, $9,300,000. 

iweuty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displacement of about 793 tons, 
an average sea speed of ten knots, and a battery of one 6-inch and two 60-pounders. 
Cost, $4,360,000. 

Five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, and an average sea speed of 
thirteen knots. Cost, $2,500,000. 

live torpedo gunboats of about 450 tons displacement, a maximum sea speed of 
not less than thirteen knots, and one heavy-powered rifled gun. Cost, $725,000. 

len cruising torpedo-boats, about 100 feet long, and having a maximum speed of 
not less than twenty-one knots per hour. Cost, $380,000. 

Ten harbor torpedo-boats, about 70 feet long, and having a maximum speed of 
not less than seventeen knots per hour. Cost, $250,000. 

lotal cost of vessels recommended now to be built, $29,607,000. 


SUMMARY 


As will be noticed, they recommend in this summary the construc- 
tion of sixty-eight vessels or eight different classes. Such in their 
opinion are the present necessities of the naval service. 

They recommend as the first in character, if not in present im- 
portance, two first-rate steel double-decked unarmored cruisers, 
having a displacement of abont 5,873 tons, a sea speed of fifteen 
knots, to be armed with 8 and 6 inch breech-loading guns. They 
estimate the cost at $3,560,000, or $1,780,000 each. This estimate 
covers not the hulls alone, but the completed ship, with engines and 
armament and ready for equipment and stores. This estimate in- 
cludes the cost of guns of modern types and of high power and 
great range, 

The estimates for all the other classes of vessels named in this 
summary were equally thorough and complete. They are of course 
but estimates and may be and probably will be exceeded in execution 
ofthe work recommended. Estimates usually are; but they are the 
calculations of careful and experienced men. The recommenda- 
tions when carried out will require thirty or forty millions of dol- 


lars. But these vessels alone would make a cruising navy of far 
sreater strength than that which we now have, which has cost vastly 


more, 

_ The board also recommended the construction of six first-rate steel 
dou! le-deck unarmored cruisers, having a displacement of about 
1,900 tons, an average sea speed of fourteen knots, and a battery of 
“inch and 6-inech guns; the cost of which was estimated to be 
*S,°52,000, or $1,422,000 each. These were also completely equipped ; 
they were armed and prepared to take the sea to do effective serv- 
ice ascruisers, Then they recommended ten second-rate steel single- 
decked unarmored cruisers, having a displacement of about 3,043 
tons, an average sea speed of thirteen knots, and a battery of twelve 
°-inch guns, costing $3,900,000. They also recommend twenty wooden 
“Tulsers ; five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, with an 
‘verage sea speed of thirteen knots; five torpedo gun-boats of about 


450 tons displacement, with a maximum sea speed of not less than 
thirteen knots; ten cruising torpedo-boats about 100 feet long, hav- 
ing a maximum speed of not less than twenty-one knots per hour, 
and ten harbor torpedo-boats about 70 feet long, having a maximum 
sea speed of not less than seventeen knots per hour; and the total 
estimated cost of all these vessels is put down at $29,607,000. 


THE WORK OF THE PRESENT NAVAL COMMITTER. 


When our committee assembled at the commencement of this 
present session of Congress, these were problems which we had to 
deal with. The majority of the advisory board recommended or 
agreed that the ships should be built of steel. The board was not 
unanimous in this. They also had some difference of opinion as to 
whether the second-class vessels should have been spar or open decks, 
and these questions were referred to our committee. We were au- 
thorized to commence an investigation into the subject, and I think 
no one will deny that the committee has faithfully discharged its 
duty. Certainly no gentleman who has read the testimony taken, 
and the report of the committee, will fail to give us credit for an 
honest effort to get at the truth. 

We felt constrained, before adopting the views of the board as to 
the kind of ships to be built, to determine for ourselves if possible 
and to give Congress the information upon which to base a deter- 
mination also what material ought to be used in their construction. 
In commencing so great a work it would be folly not to select the 
very best possible material. These ships when built may last fifty 
years. They certainly will outlast any wooden steam-vessel ever 
built many times over. We felt it to be our duty to recommend the 
building of no ship which would not be in all respects equal to and if 
possible superior to any ever built for cruising purposes. We think 
that no cruising ship at this day should have an average sea speed of 
less than fifteen knots, and even this is too low. In the bill we have 
provided that the two largest ships shall have an average sea speed 
of at least fifteen knots per hour. There are but few vessels in the 
world, even in the merchant-marine service, that can attain and long 
sustain that speed; perhaps not a dozen in all. But the age is a 
progressive one. We are to build for the future, and we should se- 
cure in our new vessels all the attainable speed. Weshould discount 
as much of the future as possible. 

STEEL AND IRON. 

To enable us to decide the problem left to us by the advisory 
board, by reason of their disagreement, we invited before us the 
largest manufacturers of steel and iron inthecountry. Many came 
bringing specimens of their manufactures. We had specimens from 
the Norway Iron and Steel Works at Boston, Park Brothers & Co. of 
Pittsburgh, the Otis Steel Works of Cleveland, and Shoenberger & 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 

I hold in my hand two pieces of steel plate, one from the works 
of the Otis Company of Cleveland and one from Park Brothers & Co. 
of Pittsburgh—steel of the mild type, capable of bearing a terrible 
strain of 60,000 pounds to the square inch and having an elongation 
or ductility of 20 to 25 per cent. when used cold. I have also here 
an equally good specimen from each of the other establishments 
named. 

The specimen I now hold I saw folded cold under a steam-hammer at 
thenavy-yard. Itwasa piece ofsteel taken at random out of the scrap 
heap. It presents no signof strain or fracture. It will be noticed 
that they are specimens of §-plate steel, and that they are folded two 
ways or four double and driven down perfectly flat, as you might 
fold a pocket handkerchief. I now take up a piece of plate iron of 
the same thickness. It is the same kind of iron usually used in 
plating ironships. It is said to be of a good quality and better than 
much which is used for that purpose. As you see, in bending cold 
it fractures at 65degrees. The best of rolled plate iron is laminated 
and splits, and when used in boilers is liable to blister. In its manu- 
facture the different layers of which it is composed do not become 
perfectly welded. Not sowith steel. It is cast into ingots and then 
heated and rolled into plates. It is homogeneous and cannot lami- 
nate. It is perfectly welded in every part. Steel can never present 
the appearance shown in this piece of blistered boiler-iron. 

We have recommended that steel be used in all the vessels which 
we have recommended to be built. We propose, in view of the 
present condition of the Navy, that only the best and the largest 
ships recommended by the advisory board shall now be undertaken, 
two of the largest and four of the second size. These, with the 
steam-ram and the torpedo-boats recommended, will cost the sum of 
$10,000,000, if built of steel, equipped, armed, and ready for the 
ocean, 

It was urged by some members of the advisory board and by oth- 
ers that it might not be prudent to limit the Department to the use 
of steel in the construction of these vessels, because it was not cer- 
tain that steel in sufficient quantity, of the proper quality, could be 
produced in this country. But the investigation, we think, ought 
to remove that doubt. The evidence reported satisfied the commit- 
tee, I think, (it certainly satisfied me,) that the quantity is fully 
equal to any demand of the Government. ‘This is, if not the first, 
not less than the second steel-producing country in the world, and 
our progress in the direction of steel production is now very rapid. 
It is also true that the American mild steel is unrivaled by any 
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So much for the bill reported by the Committee 


made elsewhere. 
on Naval Affairs. 
TORPEDO-BOATS. 

Since that bill was reported, and in view of the fact that we have 
no cruising iron-clads and no iron-clads except the fourteen small 
single-turret iron-clads for use in harbors. and rivers and in com- 
paratively smooth water, and in view of the reeommendation of the 
advisory board that “five torpedo-gunboats of about 450 tons dis- 
placement, &c., should be built, the Committee on Naval Affairs have 
voted to recommend to the House as an amendment when the bill 
shall come up for action a provision authorizing the construction 
of five torpedo-gunboats of not less than 450 tons displacement 
each, having an average sea speed of not less than thirteen knots 


per hour, and the fullest maneuvering power, and capable of carry- | 


ing each one breech-loading rifle gun of high power of not less than 
10-inch caliber.” 

The reason for this action on the part of the Naval Committee 
should be stated. 


ive armor. 
kind of defense. 
persons condemned as a failure. She has been a costly vessel, but I 
am copvinced that she embodies ideas which may be utilized in new 
constructions and which may prove of great value. I refer to the 
Alarm, which was built under the direction of Admiral Porter and 
upon plans designed by him. 

She had a propelling-wheel known as the “ Fowler wheel,” which 
possessed the great merit of being able to turn the vessel rapidly on 
its center and almost in her own length. That wheel proved a 
failure in many respects. It did not furnish the speed expected or 
desired. Congress in its liberality two years ago appropriated 
$25,000 for the purpose of putting into that vessel a new propelling- 
wheel. The wheel adopted was that known as the ‘‘ Mallory steer- 
ing and propelling screw.” 

Since that wheel or screw was placed on board the Alarm a board 
of engineers, consisting of Chief Engineers B. F. Isherwood, Theo. 
Zeller, and George W. Magee, have, by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, examined and very thoroughly tested it. Their report, 
which is very full and exhaustive of the subject, bears date January 
31, 1882. That report did not get into print so that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs could have the benefit of it until their bill had 
been reported and placed on the Calendar. The report closes with 
these words: 

As now perfected the Mallory system can be recommended as meeting every 
requirement of the purposes for which it is intended. 

The system is designed both for propelling and steering. 
the control of this serew the speed of the Alarm has been greatly im- 
proved. It is claimed for her that with a clean hull and engines in 
good condition she has lately made twelve miles per hour. Her en- 
gine is understood not to be equal to her requirements, nor well 
adapted to develop the best qualities of the vessel. Whatever may 
be justly said in condemnation of this vessel, she has many advan- 
tages. She breaks the water in her forward movement less than any 
ordinary vessel, for the reason that her under-water torpedo-bow acts 


as a sharp wedge and divides the water with less surface disturbance | 


than does an ordinary perpendicular prow. Her bows only are ar- 
mored., 
bows always toward an enemy even in retreat. She can turn round 
on her center in three minutes, and move backward with slightly 
less speed than in moving forward. She can carry with safety a much 
heavier gun than she now has, andshould be armed withthe modern 
breech-loading steel rifle-gun of high power, of eleven-inch caliber 
at least; and it is claimed by some that she can carry even a larger 
gun. 

If we should now build a few single-gun torpedo-boats, utilizing 
in their construction all the advantages possessed by the Alarm, 
adding such modifications and improvements as experience may sug- 
gest, arm them with heavy rifles and improve upon the deflective 
armor by the use of steel, we should have harbor defenses of real 
value. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Would not the monitors now under 
construction accomplish the purpose the gentleman aims at? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I am not certain whether the 
monitors can be provided with the deflective turrets instead of the 
upright or vertical turrets designed for them or not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But could they be converted into 
such rams as the gentleman has been describing ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I have not been describing a 
ram, but a single-gun torpedo-boat with sharp, deflective, armored 
bows. I do not think the vessels now on the stocks could well be 
converted into that kind of vessel. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That is the answer I wanted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The monitors are too large for 
such use. The proposed gun torpedo-boats are to be only four hun- 
dred and fifty or five hundred tons displacement. 

I am admonished that I must hasten to a conclusion. 


I shall, 


with the permission of the House, insert in my speech as printed in 
the REcorD many things which I now omit for want of time. 


As I have before said in speaking of the unfin- | 
ished iron-clads, there has lately been introduced the idea of detlect- | 
We have one ship in our Navy which is adapted to this | 
She has been very much criticised, and by many | 


Under 





By the aid of her wheel she can keep her sharp deflective | 





GUNS. 

I wish to call attention for a moment to the guns with which yes. 
sels of the American Navy is armed. It is fashionable now to langh 
when our naval guns are mentioned. I sympathize with the fashion 
But it was not always so. If we are feeble in gunsas well as ships, 
it is the fault of Congress, and Congress only can remedy the defect. 
During and at the close of our late war the United States wag yo; 
behind other nations in naval ordnance, and if we are so far behind 
them now it is because we have absolutely stood still while all the 
other nations have been moving in a terrific march of improvement 
I refer to a speech which I made in the House on the 14th of April 
1880, I quote briefly from that speech, as I cannot better expres; 
now my views on the subject: 

The American 11-inch smooth-bore gun was considered in England a most for. 
midable weapon no longer ago than the battle between the Kearsarge and the Ala. 
bama, June 19, 1864, and the English writers at that time declared it to be a bette; 
gun than could be found on any English ship. The London Evening Star, soo, 
after the battle, in an article describing it, said of the armament of the Keay. 
sarge: 

‘But she also had two 11-inch smooth-bore Dahlgrens; and it is to these ty 
mendous weapons the sinking of the Alabama is due. ” 

The Liverpool Mercury of June 25, 1864, six days after the battle, said: 

‘‘ Tt is notorious that there is not an 11-inch gun on board a vessel in the British 
navy, while on board the Kearsarge there are two of these tremendous weapons, 
each capable of throwing 200-pound shell or shot.” 

In an account of that “battle, written by Frederick Milnes Edge, published jy 
London in 1864, is the following, showing the opinion in Europe of the American 
gun at that time: 

“There is but one key to this victory. The two vessels were as nearly as possible 
equal in size, speed, armament, and crew, and the contest was decided by the supe- 
riority of the ll-inch Dahlgren guns of the Kearsarge over the Blakily rifle ang 
the vaunted 68-pounder of the Alabama, in conjunction with the greater coolness 
and sharper aim of the former's crew. 

* * * * * * a r 

‘The French, at Cherbourg, were by no means dilatory in recognizing the value 
of these Dahlgren guns. Officers of all grades, naval and military alike, crowded 
the vessel during her stay at that port, and they were all eyes for the massive pivots 
and for nothing else. Guns, carriages, and even rammers and sponges, were care 
fully measured; and if the pieces can be made in France, many months will not 
elapse before their muzzles will be grinning through the port-holes of French 
ships of war. 

‘“ We have no such gun in Europe as the 11-inch Dahlgren ; but it is considered 
behind the age in America. The 68-pounder is regarded by us as a heavy piece, 
but in the United States it is the minimum for large vessels, where some ships 
* * * carry the 11-inch gunin broadside. * * * Itis considered fartoo light 
however, for the sea-going iron-clads, although throwing a solid shot of 160 pounds 
yet it has made a wonderful stir on both sides of the channel. What, then, will be 
thought of the 15-inch gun throwing a shot of 480 pounds, or of the 200-pound Par 
rott with its range of five miles?” 

Sueh was the state of American gunnery in 1864. We are, however, but litt 
further advanced than at that time, while England, instead of having no gun in 
its navy equal to our 11-inch smooth-bore gun of 8 tons, mounts upon her ships of 
war rifles of 81 tons, throwing shot of nearly a ton’s weight, and which can pen 
etrate 22 inches of solid iron armor. Ought America longer hesitate to put her 
ship-builders, her forges, and her founderies at work? For a nation which pro- 
poses to dominate a hemisphere, and to dictate to the great naval powers of Eu 
rope non-interference in the affairs of the American republics, the United States 
is singularly neglectful of the means by which she may make her manifesto effect: 
ual. 


This tells the story of the state of American gunnery in 1864, and 
the reason for our present weakness. It is not that our guns are 
poorer now than then, for we have the same and a few even better 
than they were. 

To-day the Kearsarge, the ship which won that great victory, is 
even a better ship than she was on that day. She carries amidship 
the two 11-inch Dahlgren guns which are said to have given her the 
victory over the Alabama. She is as able now as then to engage in 
battle, and in an engagement with another Alabama would be as 
likely now as then to come off victorious. But there will be no 
more Alabamas. The fighting cruisers of all European powers carry 
guns as superior to hers as were hers superior to those of the Alabama 
at that time. The Kearsarge asa fighting ship has won her last vic- 
tory. Both ship and guns are of apast age. Inpeace she is useful, 
and bears the flag which she defended and honored worthily. Iv 
war she would stay in port. 

CRUISING VESSELS OF WAR. 

While I cannot of course find it in my heart to complain of the 
Committee on Appropriations for what they have done, yet I desire 
to call the attention of the House to the appropriation they propose 
for the Department of Construction and Repair. They give the 
meager sum of $1,750,000. How is this to be applied? Out of itis 
to come, according to the bill, first, the cost of materials and stores 
of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and on foreign stations ; preserva- 
tion of materials; purchase of tools; wear, tear, and repair of ves- 
sels afloat; and general care, increase, and protection of the Nav) 
in the line of construction and repair and incidental expenses. _ 

Now, this will cost a large sum, even if the 30 per cent. limitatio! 
as torepair of wooden ships is accepted. One million dollars ¢! 
this appropriation at least will be thus consumed. The balance !s 
all they propose to allow for the commencement of the new navy, 
now so much needed and so universally desired. What will this 
balance of $500,000 or $700,000 do toward the construction of tw 
great steel ships of war, designed to be the best unarmored cruising 
ships which float upon the ocean? ae 

But I thank them even for this little. If, however, it is prope? 
and no violation of our sacred rules to make appropriation 12 this 
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pill for new ships of this small amount, what prevents that commit- 
tee, if they really feel as I have no doubt a majority of them do, 
that a navy is needed and ought now to be built, from generously per- 
mitting an amendment to the bill appropriating a sum adequate to 
the commencement of all the vessels recommended by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs ? I hope at least they will consent to some increase 
of appropriation for the two cruisers, if they cannot see their way to 
authorize the commencement of others. We are, of course, not to 
antagonize the Committee on Appropriations. What they are dis- 
posed to do to help the Committee on Naval Affairs to get a hearing 
in spite of the rules, we ought to accept in good faith and in thank- 

:]ness. 

. But I call attention to the fact that this bill does not guard the 
appropriation for new ships. I think small as the appropriation is 
it should be properly guarded. This is the point of beginning and 
may prove to be the establishment of a new policy in naval admin- 
istration. 

Tn the bill of the Naval Committee we provide that not one dollar 
of the appropriation shall be expended under the exclusive direction 
of the bureaus as they now exist. Ihave been personally struggling 
during my long membership of the Committee on Naval Affairs, as I 
think the former chairman, Mr. WHITTHORNE, will bear witness, to 
lift the Navy up and beyond the liability of great mistakes and fail- 
ives, and to take it out of the divided control of these inharmonious 
bureaus, and to center upon the administration of the construction 
department a combination of skill and knowledge. I have no fault 
to find with men or heads of bureaus. I quarrel only with what I 
‘lieve to be a vicious and expensive system. 

In a former bill reported by me for the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs it was proposed to establish a board of assistants for the Navy 
something on the plan of the old board of admiralty, which was in- 
tended to pass upon all designs and plans. The bill which contained 
that provision has furnished the substance for the two bills reported 
hy the present Committee on Naval Affairs, the one for the construc- 
tion of new ships, and the other for sale or destruction of the old 


OLS. 


be 


BOARD OF ADVICE AND SURVEY. 

We have been obliged in this new bill, in compliance with the 
views of many persons of knowledge and experience in these mat- 
ters, to adopt another plan and to provide that not one of these great 
ships of war shall be commenced until the Secretary of the Navy 
shall designate a board of five officers of the Navy of the highest 
skill, from the line and the staff, and without reference to rank, 
nd also three experts from civil life, who shall pass upon every 
plan, and that every single step in the process of construction shall 
he submitted to them. That is, not that they shall have power to 
control the Navy, but that they shall advise the head of the Depart- 
nent, shall give him their assistance and counsel, so that he shall 
uot be subject to the danger of following the lead of some naval 
coustructor who may build a good ship without reference to the en- 
gines she is to carry, or the blunders of some steam-engineer who 
inay be able to construct splendid engines without reference to the 
ships they shall propel, or some ordnance officer who may build splen- 
didordnance without reference to the vessel to be armed with them. 

We propose that all the great elements of ships of war shall be 
considered first by the board before a blow is struck in their con- 
struction. I ask this House how better could we guard the Treas- 
ury of the Government, and how better could we provide for the con- 
structing of a navy worthy to bear our flag? 

I trust the Committee on Appropriations will accept as an amend- 
ment to their bill the provisions for guarding their appropriations 
mbenntinny as found in the bili of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
No. 5001, 

Under the rules of the House we to-day here have the privilege 
of advocating so much of this appropriation billas will barely begin 
the work, and in my judgment in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him a moment? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr, ROBESON. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman, but I 
thought he said that this bill gave only $750,000 for the construction 
and repair of the Navy. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I said it gave $1,750,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. It gives $1,750,000 to the Bureau of Construction. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. That is what I said. 

Mr. ROBESON, And limits the amount to be expended on the 
repairs of old wooden ships to $400,000. 


Mr. McLANE, That is what the gentleman from Massachusetts 


A nag ROBESON. That will leave $1,350,000 available for new 
ships. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I do not think that is a fair 
Statement of it. 

Mr. ROBESON. I so understand it; I speak of the Bureau of 
Construction. The sum of $1,750,000 is appropriated for the Bureau 
Ot ( onstruction, $400,000 of which only may be expended on the 
repairs of old wooden ships. The remainder will be applicable to 
building the shipsas recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
_ Mr. HEWITT, of New York. How about the other iron-clads? 
How ure they to be provided for ? 


ull 


Mr. ROBESON. They are provided for in a different portion of 
the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman and I donot differ. 
I stated that the amount given for construction was $1,750,000; and 
I said that from this you must first take enough to make your pur- 
chases for that department, which ordinarily cost $500,000 a year; 
that then $400,000 would be required for the repair of old wooden 
ships, leaving the balance of the appropriation applicable to the 
commencement of work on the two great ships of war. I believe 
that this House if it could fairly and fully consider all that we as 
members of the Naval Committee have considered, would consent to 
increase this appropriation largely and put upon it the limitations 
which we have recommended in regard to the expenditure of the 
money. 

The Committee on Appropriations have allowed $100,000 for guns. 
I thank them for so much; but that $100,000 in the hands of the 
Ordnance Bureau will not produce two 6-inch rifles, manufactured 
as they are to be inour works. Why, sir, in order to commence this 
great work we must either encourage the great iron founders, the 
gun-makers of the country, by giving them contracts, or we ought to 
begin at once the work of building for our own uses a foundery for 
the manufacture of steel guns. Let me say (for I wish to conceal 
nothing) that when you enter upon the work of building up a navy 
you must spend some money; and you might as well meet the issue 
now as at any other time. The first thing to be done, if you are 
going to commence the construction of heavy steel guns after the 
European plan, is to build a 100-ton hammer. We can produce the 
steel here; there is no trouble about that; but when we have the 
steel ingots we must have a hammer equal to that used in Europe; 
this hammer will cost probably a million dollars. 


THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, there is other new legislation in this bill to which 
I wish briefly to refer. Some of it has been under consideration in 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; the greater part of it has not been. 
Therefore I cannot, as a member or as chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, as representing the committee, indorse all these provisions. 
While I am inclined to believe that the provision concerning the 
Naval Academy, cutting down at the bottom is wise, I am not pre- 
pared to cut off at the top. Iam not quite content to say that offi- 
cers of the Navy holding the rank of captain, ten of whom have 
been in the service since 1841, officers who went through our late 
war, many of them winning distinction, shall now, just as they are 
about to become commodores, be compelled to retire as captains. 

I do not think it just that officers who have been promoted for 
gallantry should be retired at a lower grade just as they have reached 
the point of promotion. The Admiral and Vice-Admiral are to be re- 
tired. It issaid that those officers who have received honorable men- 
tion by Congress shall retire with their full pay until they have been 
fifty-five years in the service. Now, the Admiral entered the service 
in 1829; he has been in it fifty-three years. He has three times re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. He has won victories for the country 
of which every American is proud. No vote of mine shall ever strike 
at him. No vote of mine shall ever take from him a single honor or 
diminish in his declining years any of the privileges which the coun- 
try has bestowed upon him. Nor shall my vote be given to take 
from that other brave and distinguished officer, Vice-Admiral Rowan, 
either the honors or the pay which he so worthily enjoys. They 
served their country in war. I did not. Mine is not the vote to 
be cast for their dishonor. 


SALE OF OLD AND WORTHLESS VESSELS AND MATERIAL. 


In conclusion I cannot fail to express my satisfaction at the pros- 
pect that the bill before us provides for the final condemnation and 
sale or removal of worthless vesselsof the Navy. TheCommittee 
Appropriations have adopted as a part of this bill, being all of the 
second section, all the essential and important provisions of the bill 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs, now No. 6 on the Cal- 
endar of the Whole House on the state of the Union, entitled ‘* A 
bill to provide a permanent construction fund for the Navy, and for 
other purposes.” That portion establishing a permanent construc- 
tion fund from the proceeds of the sale of old material and old ves- 
sels, and from appropriations therefor, is omitted, but Ido not much 
object on that account. The main and great purpose of that meas- 
ure was to compel the sale of condemned materials and ships, and 
save the great annual cost of their care and preservation. And itis 
a matter of small moment whether the net proceeds go directly into 
the Treasury as a part of the public money or into a construction 
fund. In either case Congress could do with it just as it should see 
fit. If any considerable amount should be realized it might make 
Congress feel more liberal in its appropriations for the Navy. It is 
a measure of real economy, as I will show. 

In report No. 139 the Committee on Naval Affairs give three lists 
of old vessels supposed to be useless and which they believe should 
be sold or broken up. Those lists, with the comments of the com- 
mittee upon them, are as follows: 

The following is a list of eight ships, with their tonnage, displacement, proposed 
number of guns, age, and location, which are unfinished on the stocks in the sev 


eral navy-yards, rotten and utterly worthless, and which must be torn down where 
they stand because they cannot be floated, and probably could not be sold to be 
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removed. The old timber which they contain has little or no value, and it is 
doubtfal whether the metal contained therein is worth the cost of removal. 


Name. 


Connecticut. . - - 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Java.... 
Colossus 
Massachusetts 


Rs cine renee 


Virginia 
New Orleans 
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Age. Guns. | Tonnage. “ent. Location. 
1867 21 2, 869 4,450 | Boston navy-yard. 
1867 22 2, 490 4, 000 Do. 
1867 21 2, 490 | 4, 000 New York navy-yard, 
1867 | 4 oer 4: .celen! 0. 
| 1867 4 RO hcccocdaues | Portsmouth, N. H. 
1867 | 4 SE Revs eee Boston navy-yard. 
. a | 2, 600 4,150 | Boston, partly cut down. 
eb Bs 6 ox kak wod tacas oe 4,150 | Sackett’s Harbor. 








These vessels cannot be destroyed without a large expenditure of money, and 


the old material which they contain will be the only remuneration the Government 


will secure from their destruction. 


old material which it cannot use and which should be sold. 
the cost of the destruction and removal of these vessels may be paid out of the 
roceeds of the sales of such old material as is not 


construction fund, and that the 
fit for further use shall be paid into such fund. 
Another list, of 24 vessels, is here presented, which includes only worn out and 


worthless vessels, which can be of no further use as vessels of war. 


given in classes, as they stand in the Register. 


Name. 


FIRST RATE. 
Niagara i cence 
Florida . . 


SECOND RATE. 


Susquehanna 
Congress. .... 
Worcester . 
senicia 


Canandaigua. ....... 


Monongahela 

THIRD RATE. 
Narragansett 
Kansas ...... 


Nyack 
Shawmut 


FOURTH RATE. 


Frofic (purchased) - - . 


Ohio 
Constitution 
Sabine 


Savannah 
Cyane 


Guard (purchased). . 


Relief 
Supply 


Dictator 
Roanoke 


It may be that some of these ships are worth retaining, but I ven- 
ture to predict that for every one on this list worthy of being re- 
tained there will be found two from the list of so-called able ships 


Age. 


1855 
1864 


1850 


Guns. 


: 1867 | 


‘ 1867 


; 1867 


; 1862 


> 1862 


1858 | 


, 1863 


1863 | 


1863 


, 1863 


1864 | 


eS 


Tonnage. 


2, 958 


2,135 


2, 213 
2, 000 
2, 000 | 
1, 122 
955 
960 


566 | 
410 | 
410 | 


410 
410 


614 


STEAM-VESSELS. 


Displace- 
ment. | 


5, 440 
4, 220 | 


3, 
3, 


Le=] 
DP 


0 
050 
3, 150 
2, 400 


2, 130 
2, 100 





900 
900 


900 
900 


SAILING-VESSELS. 


r 
ov 


6 





which should be added to it. 


i have not the means of showing how much money these vessels 
have cost for their care and preservation since they ceased to be of 
But I can give the cost of a few of them. 

The following is a list of vessels, with the date of their last cruise 
and the cost of their maintenance, care, and preservation since that 


any service. 


time: 


Niagara 
Florida 
Susquehanna 
Naragansett 
Congress. ......- 


6 etn oink gL eG EERE Cs oe bihb aeunsbath bie 


Canandaigua 


Name. 


} 
| 


2, 700 
1, 335 
1, 475 


iv 


695 | 


1, 


925 


468 | 





250 | 
200 


450 


New York nav 


The Government has now on hand too much 
The bill provides that 


They are 
Location. 


Boston navy-yard. 
New London navy- 
yard. 


y-yard. 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy-yard. 
Norfolk navy-yard. 
Mare Island navy- 
yard. 
Norfolk navy-yard. 
Mare Island navy- 
yard. 


Mare Island navy- 
yard. 

Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy-yard. 

Mare Island navy- 
yard. 
Do. 

Norfolk navy-yard. 


Washington, D. C., 


navy-yard. 





Boston navy-yard. 
League Island navy- 
yard. 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy-yard. 
Norfolk navy-yard. 
Mare Island navy- 
yard. 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy-yard. 
Washington, D. C., 
navy-yard. 
League Island navy- 
yard. 
Do. 
Chester, Pa. 


Last . 

cruise. Cost. 
1865 $98, 805 15 
1868 67, 557 00 
1868 34, 338 64 
1875 9, 664 00 | 
1874 12, 810 51 | 
1875 | 14,443 00 | 
1875 20, 067 00 





From these figures it may be seen that the provisions of the bill 
concerning their sale are wise and expedient, and will result in gy}. 


| stantial saving to the Government. 


Taking advantage of the privilege granted by the House, I wij} 
annex in form of an appendix extracts from the report of the Com. 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and several papers of interest to persons 
seeking information in relation to the Navy. 


APPENDIX A. 


The Naval Register last issued brings official information concerning the Nay 
down to January 1, 1882. The list of 140 vessels there given is made up of the fol 
lowing clases : 


Steam-vessels : 


BUMGMMNNMNS -<2-. o2.5-.002-ssve0sddnes-sadceecdetscee0caseylseegiicGGee naan 
Third-rates ........ » Sescwesntubcewiwdbead seab'es kd} sudscewinncdes ae 7 
Fourth-rates, including two torpedo-boats...................2-.22--.0000-.. 8 
ME seats cb asacleake salen eeeeeucen LdeweccecuceW cdcdsucucse ee heeeee 8 
Sailing-vessels : 
IIIS oes Beto 5 de blinds Sdn PORE REN doi eae 4 
PINE, SIOIAEODS, 0 55s dsc iin d00 ds cicncnscecocdseasdus beactdebeieebeee 6 
i Re... caspases whbcseee dhs uhins peas REEREEROE 8 
IE asc fone evncwcsunssuscctweanshunysteesecs ch gusecs ceeenane 5 
IN i boss dig 5s. cassia et eas eee ae a ae % 
MONI bai 56ten S659 065 Sanne snd diieh ders vn pa ceun ts Gaede oe 4 
Ps Kepbecbunis chs tip nae beNKe ho kd Semen d 64s a>0as Beetasae tert eee 25 
Total number of vessels of all classes. ..............-20e-cecececesnceee 10 


On the 10th day of January last this committee made a report (No. 139) to the 
House on the subject of the bill H. R. No. 677, entitled ‘‘ A bill to provide a perma. 
nent construction fund for the Navy, and for other purposes,” in which they givea 
list of eight steam-vessels which are unfinished on the stocks in the navy-yards, 


rotten and utterly worthless. That list is as follows: 





} | i n 

Name. Age. pone See — Location. 
Connecticut -.-..... 1867 | 21 | 2, 869 4,450 | Boston navy-yard. 
Pennsylvania. ..... 1867 | 22) 2, 490 4, 000 Do. 
POR Sake io hiv eiews 1867 | 21] 2,490 | 4,000 | New York navy-yard. 
Colossus........-.- 1867 | 4 | SRM Bi 3240a eee Do. 
Massachusetts. .-...| 1867 4 PO Tcveese wEEX Portsmouth, N. H. 
GEOR. 60 222 5550 ie 1867 4 | DORE Aims ws ocut | Boston navy-yard. 
VirwiMia. 6. sc... -} 2848 }.....- 2, 600 | 4,150 | Boston, partly cut down, 
New Orleans. ...... EE Lancia de ssae ee yen 4,150 | Sackett’s Harbor. 





| 


Another list is given of fourteen vessels, which includes only worn-out, obsolete, 
and worthless vessels, which it would be shameless folly and unpardonable ex- 
travagance to attempt to repair, having no possible present or prospective use, 
and which cost annually a considerable sum to guard and save from depredation 
by harbor thieves. That list is appended: 











STEAM-VESSELS. 
Names. Age. Guns. /Tonnage. ps aga Location. 
FIRST RATE. 
lo eee 1855 12 | 2, 958 5, 540 | Boston navy-yard. 
ONEEEE Seusdesssct 1864; 12) 2, 135 4, 220 | New London navy-yard. 
SECOND RATE. 
Susqnehanna ...... 1850 23 | 2, 213 | 3,980 | New York navy-yard. 
COses hon sn nce 1867 | 16 | 2, 000 3,050 | Portsmouth, N: H., navy 
| yard. 
Mo See 1867 13 | 2, 000 3,150 | Norfolk navy-yard. 
DENY cee ak~nt cm ys 1867 | 12 1, 122 | 2,400 | Mare Island navy-yard. 
Canandaigua... .... 1862 | 9 | 955 | 2,130 | Norfolk navy-yard. 
Monongahela -...... 1862 9 | 960 | 2,100 | Mare Island navy-yard. 
THIRD RATE. | | 
Narragansett ...... 1858 5 566 | 1,235 | Mare Island navy-yard. 
SR exc sa cess ss 1863 3 | 410 | 900 | Portsmouth, N. H., navy- 
yard. 
DD Sainids Sade. <e0s 1863 | 3 | 410 | 900 | Mare Island navy-yard. 
BOD odovere xb seb a9 1863 | 3 | 410 900 | Do. 
Shawmut .......... 1863 | 3 410 900 | Norkfolk navy-yard. 
FOURTH RATE. 
Frolic (purchased) .| 1864 8 614 1,300 | Washington, D. C., navy 


yard. 





~ Still another list is given, which includes eight old sailing-ships and two itv 
clads, all of which, with perhaps the exception of the iron-clad Dictator, are utterly 
worthless for naval purposes and wholly unwortiy of repair. Thatlistis as follows 


SAILING-VESSELS. ° 


| | 
| Displace- 








Name. Age. Guns. Toumage. ment. | Location. 
SUED cisc sens s scnene 1820) 5 | 2, 700 4,250 | Boston navy-yard. 
1797) | 
Constitution ........ jana t 6 | 1, 335 2,200 | League Island navy-yard. 
1876) : * 
Sabine ........-.+s- -_ 22 | 1,475 | 2,450 pam, N. H., navy: 
yard. 
Savannah .......... 5068)... .2- | 1,475 | 2,330 | Norfolk navy-yard. 
CPO iicdsn ete eeass | 1837) 2 | 695 950 | Mare Island navy-yard. : 
Guard (purchased) .|.-....- ae. (siieepen Portsmouth, N. H., navy 
| 2 yard. . 
med) Pek ee 1936) 2 | mt 2° Washington, D. C., navy: 
yard. a 
| BONO. go 0sdenievass 1846 2 | BR ii >< .susewad League Island navy-) ard. 
EPI ins p00 4s0500]>snnies an 1, 750 4, 500 Do. 
PET akties weswadkodusct 6 | 2, 260 | cmaewate Chester, Pa. 
| sei 
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of the twenty-five “ tugs, &c.,” borne on the Naval Register, the committee 


hat at least ten are worn out and useless, and which should be sold or 
i. If the committee are correct in their estimate, here are forty-two, 
hundred and forty vessels of all classes, whose names appear as part 
avy of the United States,” representing not only no naval power what- 
r, but which can hereafter serve no useful purpose, and which are, moreover, 

ie stant drain on the appropriations for the support of the Navy, and a conse- 
phe t loss to the Government to the extent of the cost of their protection, which 
quevegates annually no small sum. re 
“is an illustration, we may take the case of the Niagara, at Boston, which has 
hen tied up to her dock, a worthless hulk, since the attempt to repair her, nearly 
_ nite eighteen years ago, was abandoned. She has cost for her care alone since 
th time more than $98,000, and it is doubtful if she is worth to-day, or will bring, 
s9%, 000 at auction. 
7 oe inetamens of the same kind are numerous, and the statistics on that sub- 
oot are in preparation and will be laid before Congess. We — that we are 
J able to present them io this report for want of time for their completion. 
an the list of one hundred and forty vessels whose names are borne on the 
Register, forty-two thus fall out at once, without question or doubt, and we are 
loft with a total Navy of only ninety-eight vessels of all classes. But this does 
not, by any means, tell the story of our naval weakness, for of these —— 
ffteen are but navy-yard tugs, which are not serviceable for war purposes. e 
therefore treat them as tools, useful in navy-yards and naval stations, as are other 
tools and machines, as apartof the eo rather than as vessels of the Navy, and 
we strike them out of the ninety-eight, leaving only eighty-three as the total num- 
ber of our vessels of the Navy capable of service. } 

But our humiliation is not yetcomplete. Of these eighty-three fourteen are old 
cailing-vessels of a bygone age, and of an outgrown and abandoned system. We 
vive their names, ages, tonnage, guns, and their present location and use: 


estimate t 
demolishec 
out of one 


of the * N 








3s |e] : 
ohana» tie 
S e S ae 
— | OD | eo -_~ A . 
Name. = = | 3 2 Location and use. 
7 ae to hae 
s | 6 | _. ) oo 
PF |a| 8 /A 
New Hampshire .| 1818 15 2, 600 4, 150 Repairing at Norfolk for training- 
7 | | _ Ship for boys. 
Vermont 1848 | 19 | 2,400 | 4,150 | Receiving-ship at New York. 
| (1797) | | | 
Constellation .... jana 10 | 1, 236 | 1, 886 | Practice-ship at Naval Academy. 
18545} | 
Independence .. 1814 | 22 1, 891 3,270 | Receiving-ship at Mare Island, Cal- 
| | ifornia. 
Santee....-.-.---| 1855 | 48 | 1,475 | 2,430 | Gunnery ship at Naval Academy, 
| Annapolis, Md. 

Portsmouth...... 1843 | 12 846 1, 125 Apprentice training-ship. 
Jamestown ..----| 1844 | 12] 888 | 1,150 | Fitting for apprentice training- 
| ship. 

Saratoga ; 1843 | 12 757 | 1,025 Training-ship at Washington; a 
| hulk. 

Saint Louis ....- 1828 |....| 481} 830 | Receiving-ship at League Island, 
Pa. 

Saint Mary's 1844 8 766 | 1,025 | Public Marine School, New York. 
| Lent to that State. 

dale 1839 8! 320! 675 | Practice-ship at Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Md. 
1858 ---| 872 | 1,650 | Store-ship at Port Royal. 
inciea 3 704 |.......| Store-ship at Callao, Peru. 








sisi is inlede deaeten Mare Island, Cal. 


* Purchased. 

By deducting these our list falls from eighty-three to sixty-nine. These sixty- 
uine include steam-vessels only and were intended for war purposes. This number 
must be again reduced by withdrawing the name of the Arctic ship Rogers, which 
was purchased for and sent out on the humane mission of rescuing lost Arctic ex- 
plorers, and the names of four double-turreted iron-clad monitors, now on the stocks 
n the private yards of contractors at Wilmington, Chester, Philadelphia, and Mare 
Island, with the question of their fate still undecided, namely, Amphitrite, Puri- 
Terror, and Monadnock; and also the name of the Miantonomoh, now afloat 

it League Island, Pennsylvania, new and in perfect condition and ready for sea; 
except that having neither turrets nor guns che has no excuse for going to sea. 
With this reduction our list falls to sixty-three. But if we seek our present real 


naval power for active service at sea we must continue this dissolving view. The 
on 





wing table gives the names, ages, displacement, tonnage, guns, and present 
of several steam-vessels of the Navy, some of which are not in present condi- 
r service, some of which can never be made so, and all of which are of very 
ul value to the service: 








When . 








cae | Gune |Tonnace Displace-- Present location, condition, 
Name built. Guns. | Tonnage. maak. and use. 

—_————- = illicit 

1854 | 39 | 3, 173 5,170 | Receiving-ship at Norfolk. 

a 1855 | 46 | 8, 032 4,700 | Receiving-ship at New York. 

Minnesota . 1855 | 46 3, 000 4,700 | Training-ship at Newport, 

js Rhode Island. 

Wabash .... 1854 45 8, 000 4,650 | Receiving-ship at Boston. 

New York .. 1865 21 2, 490 4,070 | A frame on the stocks at New 
York; live oak; worthy of 

. | being finished. 

wa 1865 ® 2, 019 4,000 | Probably worthless; at Bos- 
ton; machinery taken out ; 
| white oak; built at close of 
| the war; very fast; did no 
; | | service. 

Antietam 1865 21 2, 490 4,000 A mere hulk; at League Isl- 
and; white oak; launched 
in 1874; used as store-ship 

and marine barracks; no 

Michi | te | machinery on board. 

Michigan ... 1844 | 8 | 450 685 | Iron paddle-wheel lake boat 

at Erie, Pa.; should give 
| place to a vessel of war to 
fill treaty rights of United 

Tall , 1863 States. 

~ sPoosa.../ and I 2 | 650} 1,270 | Atransport used by Navy De- 
1874 | partment; lately repaired; 
| | a good vessel and useful to 
| | | the Government in this 
| | | service. 








Names, ages, displacement, tonnage, &c.—Continued. 











: When | . . ye, Displace-| Present location, condition, 
Name. | built, | &UDs- | Tonnage. ao and uae. 
| 
Dispatch ....| Pur- | 4 FO Pidicccsoen A mere dispatch vessel; a 
chased | urchased pleasure yacht; 
‘ast, and useful to the Gov- 
5 | ernment in this service. 
Intrepid ..... eg eereerre 311 800 | Built for torpedo service; 


strong and able, but too 
| slow; could be made useful 
| if completed; no torpedo 
machinery on board. 





It is manifest that these vessels can be of little if any practical service in actual 
war, and we deduct them from our list, which reduces the Navy to fifty-two. But 
of this reduced number fourteen are of the single-turreted ‘monitor class, not 
suited for cruising service, and only to be relied upon for coast and harbor de- 
fense. They are good vessels of their class, have been rebuilt of iron, or rather 
have had their old wooden beams replaced with iron since the war. Whether 
good or bad, they are all we have in the nature of iron-clad harbor defenders 
afloat and armed, and yet there is not one breech-loading rifled gun of any size in 
the entire fleet. They are all armed with smooth-bore guns of large caliber, but 
of small power and short range. They did good service during the war in a con- 
test with an enemy which had no navy. Some of them bear the scars of war, and 
are objects of respect and veneration, but it is unsafe longer to rely on them as 
our sole defense against the powerful navies of modern times. "They are all 
classed as fourth-rates, and are as follows, with their guns, tonnage, &c. : 


Name. | a Guns. | Tonnage. —— Location. 
Ajax.......| 1865 2 550 | 2,100 | City Point, James River. 
Canonicus../ 1864 2 550 | 2,100 | Navy-yard, Pensacola. 
Camanche..! 1865 2 | 496 | 1,875 | In ordinary, Mare Island, Cal. 
Catskill....| 1863 2 | 496 1,875 | City Point: 

Jason...... 1863 2 | 496 | 1, 875 | League Island, Pennsylvania. 
are... 1866 2 | 496 1,875 | City Point. 

ahopac. .. 1864 2 | 550 2, 100 Do. 

Manhattan. 1864 2 550 2, 100 Do. 

Montauk... 1863 2 496 1,875 | In commission, Washington 

Nahant .... 1863 2 496 1,875 | League Island. 

Nantucket. 1863 2 | 496 | 1,875 | Annapolis, Maryland. 

Passaic. ... 1862 2 | 946 1,875 | Receiviug-ship, Washington. 

Saugus.....| 1864 2 | 550 | 2,100 | Laid up at Washington. 

Wyandotte | 1866 2 550 2,100 | In commission, Washington. 
' 


We have now left to account for only thirty-eight vessels, and in this number 
is to be found all the naval power for ocean service of the United States. 

We annex a table of these thirty-eight vessels, their ages, tonnage, displace- 
ment, and guns, their present service, or location, if out of active service. We 
give them by classes as they stand in the register : 


a | 
} z | & 
= 5 | 

Name. B é 5 “ia, Kind of guns. Service 

- on - > | 
8 s & = 
s 5 = 8 
‘ = wo 5S | | 
e - AR Al | 

FIRST RATE. 

Tennessee ...| 1863 | 2,840 | 4,840 | 21 | 18s.b., *3rifle.| Flag-ship, North At- 

| lantic squadron. 

SECOND RATE. 

Powhatan .../ 1850 | 2,182 | 3,980 | 16 | 148. b.,2rifle.| Paddle-wheel, on spe- 

| cial duty. 

Trenton ..... 1876 2,300 | 3,800 | 11 | 118-inchrifle Out of commission at 
New York. 

Lancaster ...| 1858 | 2,120 3,250 | 20 | 20s. b Lately repaired, Euro- 

| .pean station. 
srooklyn ....| 1858 | 2,000 | 3,000 / 18 | 16s. b.,2rifle.| Flag-ship, South At- 
lantic station, en 
: route. 

Pensacola ...| 1858 | 2,000] 3,000 | 22 | 20s. b., 2 rifle. Flag-ship, Pacific sta- 
| | | tion. 

Hartford ....| 1858 2,000 | 2,900 | 16 pee e dictdaa Rebuilding at Boston, 
to have ritled 8-inch 
| | | converted. 

Richmond .. 1858 | 2,000} 2,700 14 | 12s. b.,2rifle.. Flag-ship, Asiatic 
| | squadron. 

Alaska ...... 1867 | 1,122 2, 400 12 | 10s. b., 2 rifle.| Pacific station. 

Omaha ...... | 1869 | 1,122} 2,400 | 12 28s. b........; Repairing at Ports 

| mouth, N. H. 


Plymouth ...| 1867 | 1,122} 2,400 | 12| 12s.b Repairing at Ports- 


mouth, N. H. 


Lackawanna.) 1862 | 1,026| 2,220| 9! 68. b., 3 rifle.) Pacific station. } 

Ticonderoga .! 1862 , 1,019 | 2,220| 9| 6s. b.,3rifle.| Lately returned toNew 
York. 

Vandalia ....) 1874 981 | 2,080} 8| 7s. b.,1lrifle.|) North Atlantic squad- 
ron. 

Shenandoah .| 1862 929/ 2,100| 9| 68. b.,3rifle.| Flag-ship, South At- 


lantic squadron 
THIRD RATE. 


Juniata. ....- | 1862 828} 1,900} 8} 7s.b.,1 rifle. Repairing at New 
| York, nearly com- 

| | plete. 

Ossipee ...... | 1861 828 | 1,900} 8| 8s.b........ Repairing at League 
Island. 

Quinnebaug..| 1866 910 | 1,900| 8| 68.b.,2rifle.| European station. 

Swatara ..... 1865 | 910 | 1,900| 8] 7s. b.,1 rifle.| Asiatic aeuaeeen. 
Marion ...... 1874 | 910} 1,900| 8] 7s. b.,1rifle.| South Atlantic squad- 

| na ron. 








Names, ages, displacement, and tonnage, éc.—Continued. 


Name. Kind of guns. Service. 


Number of guns. 


When built 
Tonnage. 
Displacement. 


Mohican 1858 90 #%+41,900 8 =7s.b., lrifle. Repairing at Mare 
Island, California. 

Troquois 1858 69 1,575| 7 7s.b.,1lrifle. Repairing at Mare 
Island, California. 

Wachusett... 1861 695 1,575, 7 6s. b.,1rifle. Pacific squadron. 

Wyoming. 1858 726 1,560) 7 6s. b., lrifle nae por. Port 
toyal. 

Galena 1862 910 1,900) 8 7s.b.,1rifle. European station. 

Tuscarora. 1861 726 «1,560; 7 6s8.b.,1l rifle. Repairing at Mare 
Island, California. 

Kearsarge. 1861 695 1,550 7) 68.b.,1rifle.. North Atlanticstation. 

Adams...... 1874 615 1,375 | 6 5s. b., l rifle. Pacific station. 

Alliance . 1874 615 1375 6 5s.b.,1rifle. Lately returned from 
Arctic voyage. 

Essex ---} 1874 615 1, 375 6 5s. b., 1 rifle. Pacific station. 

Enterprise...) 1874 615 1,375 6) 5s. b.,1rifle. North Atlanticstation. 

, S 1863 ? ; ; : 
Nipsic §; and |> 615 1,375 8 46s.b.,2 rifle. European station. 
( 1879 5 

Ashuelot 1865 786 1, 370 6 4s.b., 2 rifle. Asiatic station. 

Monocacy 1866 747 1, 370 6 4s. b.,2 rifle. Asiatic station. 

Alert 1874 541 1020 4 38. b., 1 rifle. Asiatic station. 

Ranger .. 1874 541 1, 020 4 3s. b., 1 rifle. On surveying duty in 
the Pacific. 

Yantic . 1864 410 900 5 4s. b., 1 rifle. North Atlantic station. 

FOURTH RATE. 

Alarm 1873 311 1, 550 1 ls.b., 15-inch In commission at 
Washington. 

s. b., smooth-bore. 


It may seem useless to further point out the weakness of our Navy, but it is 
best that the whole truth be known now, so that we who have the responsibility 
for the future peace and safety of the country upon us may have the perils and 
dangers of neglect of present duty clearly before us. A careful examination of 
the last table, in which is displayed the whole of our offensive naval power, will 
satisfy any person that many of the vessels there named are old and nearly worn 
out, slow in speed, feeble in offensive power, and utterly deficient in defensive 
power, even in the power of running away from danger, and which, when war 
comes, will only be safe behind fortifications or unapproachable harbors. 

The Powhatan will serve as an illustration. She is our second ship in size in 
active service and is at the head of our list of second-rates. She was builtin 1850, 
more than thirty years ago, and is propelled when under steam by the paddle- 
wheel, which is now seldom seen at sea. She is little more than a sailing vessel 
with auxiliary steam-power. She could not fight with the smallest vessel of our 
Navy. The little torpedo-boat Alarm, with her one smooth-bore fifteen-inch gun 
and more rapid speed and her wonderful capacity of so maneuvering as always to 
keep her sharp deflective armored prow and great gun to the front, would be an 
antagonist with which the Powhatan would never successfully engage. And if, 
in addition to her gun, the Alarm would bring her bow eT in acon- 
test with the Powhatan, the trial would end in a few minutes by the sinking of 
that first of our second-rate vessels of war. 

The Omaha, the Plymouth, the Ossipee, and other of our vessels are now out of 


active service, awaiting destruction or repair as future necessity or policy shall | 


determine, and it is extremely doubtful whether a wise economy does not dictate 
their abandonment as vessels of war. The Lancaster has lately been rebuilt at 
enormous cost, abd we cannot but entertain a doubt whether every dollar spent 
upon her has not been wasted. She is really a new ship, and in many respects 
better than she was at first, but she is a new ship on an old and outgrown model, 


and possessed of but few of the qualities required in modern cruising vessels of | 


war. It is often said of her that she is a fine ship in times of peace. 

But we have little respect for a ship of war which is only good in times of peace. 
Profound respect is paid to that ship in times of peace or war which is ready for 
war, and such Sane. and such only, few in numbers though they may be per- 
haps, are those which this country can afford to maintain. One such vessel is worth 
a whole navy of obsoletes. The Hartford is undergoing the same process at large 
cost and will soon be completed, but when finished and afloat she will be only a 
new ship on an old plan, as good as before and no better. The progress of an age 
has been made—an age of startling development in war and the arts of naval ar- 
chitecture—since she was conceived and brought into being. When she first 
took the sea and proudly bore her flag she was the equal in speed and in offensive 
and defensive power of any vessel of her class inthe world. When she achieved 
her victories and won glory for herself and immortal fame for her great commander, 
she was but five years old and as good as any vessel of her class afloat. She was 
built of wood, and so were most of the war ships of her time. 

Other vessels have, within a few years, been brought back from “‘ rotten row” 
into the service in the same way at great cost. The process may ¢o on indefi- 
nitely unless a different and wiser policy is now established. 

Had the money which has thas been expended (and properly expended in the 
absence of authority of Congress to make wiser use of it, perhaps) been applied 
to the completion and armanent of our double-turreted oetmalan monitors we 
should not now be, as we confessedly are, helpless to defend our own shores and 
great commercial centers against the attack of the smallest nation of the earth, 
which may have had the courage and the wisdom to buy and to fit out a modern iron- 
clad vessel of war effectively armed. 

The double-turreted iron-clad monitor, Monadnock, is now on the stocks in the 
private ship-yard of Mr. Burges§, at Vallejo, California, half finished. She was 
intended to be a defense for the city of San Francisco and the west coast. The 
money which has been expended in rebuilding obsoletes of wood since work on 
the Manadnock was suspended would have finished and armed that vessel with 
the most powerful guns of modern times, and San Francisco, the great center of 
our Pacific commerce, would be in no danger from anyenemy. We are not prob- 
ably in danger of falling into new difficulty with Chili; but that people have just 
passed through a great war with Peru. They are flushed with victory. They 
may, like other nations under similar circumstances, feel able to resent supposed 
insults, and may treat gentle expostulation as intended threat. War generally 
comes without sufficient cause and with short notice. Should Chili find cause to 
make war on us she would have it all her own way from the start, and in one day 
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would inflict greater injury upon our people than the cost of fifty Monadnocks 
repay. Chili has three European-built Cee dads in her navy, namely : sa 
ois Pane a 
5 g z 3 = 
: se | Be | & = & | 
Name of vessel. z5 es 2 as | Remarks, 
$6418 bo 25 | 
aire od | edhe: coeieeeccead 
a = RD A 
Almirante Cochrane..| 4} to 9 3, 560 | 12.8 | 69-inch 12$-ton |Full sail-power 
guns. | Z 
Blanco Encalada...... 44 to 9 TO Se | ee. Do. 
a 44 to 5% 1,100 | 11 2 300-pdrs.,440- | Captured from 
i pars. Porn, P 





The United States naval force on this—the South Pacific station—consists of 


| four unarmored wooden vessels, namely, Pensacola, (flagship), Alaska, Lack,. 


| wanna, and Adams. 





j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| regret the absence of official information in the course of preparation. 


The Pensacola can make eight knots per hour; the Alasks 
eleven knots; the Lackawanna, eight knots; and the Adams, eleven knots. No; 


| one of these vessels could either overtake or ranaway from the Almirante Coch. 


rane or the Blanco Encalada. The entire squadron is not of sufficient force t) 


| compete successfully with even one of these two iron-clads, and not of sufticien: 


speed to avoid a hopeless conflict. 

It is manifest that in a conflict with this small nation the United States woul) 
be helpless to resist the first attack, the most important thing to do in waralways. 
and Chilicould levy tribute on the city of San Francisco or seal up the Golden 
Gate as with an iron wall. 

GUNS. 

It is not in ships alone that we are weak. The guns on the single-turrete; 
monitors are all smooth-bore muzzle-loaders. There are in the armament of th; 
thirty-eight cruising vessels shown in the table three hundred and eighty-six guys 
of all classes. ao 

We may not be entirely accurate in this statement, and we have again to 
But it is 
manifest that our Navy is sadly deficient in guns, and that we have not one hich 
power long-range rifled breech-loading cannon afloat in the Navy, and it may as 
well be said here that we have not one to put afloat. 

It is perhaps not to be regretted that we have not spent large sums of money i: 
the manufacture of guns since the close of the war, for we have doubtless escaped 
many expensive blunders thereby. The time has not been wholly lost. Our manu 
factures have been developed during that period to a degree quite unprecedented 
in our own history. At the close of our war there was not a pound of steel mac 
in this country fit for the fabrication of cannon. To-day our manufacturers ¢a 
produce steel of the best quality for that purpose in very large quantities, and 
with their present plant can supply over 150,000 tons a year for that purpose, lx 
sides supplying the present demand for steel for all other purposes. The steel mad 
in this country is better than that made in Europe. In six months’ time, if w 
were called upon for it, we could furnish all the steei which the gun-makers of th 
world could use. 

Such is the Navy of the United States. 

The defense of our harbors and the great centers of our commerce is found i: 
fourteen light-draught monitors, armed with twenty-eight smooth-bore muzzi 
loading guns, and one experimental torpedo-boat with one gun. 

Our naval power on the ocean is represented by thirty-eight cruising vessels of 
all classes, carrying three hundred and fifty-seven guns of all calibers, none of 
which are of high power or breech-loaders, and only sixty-two of which are rifled 

In order to enable this House and the country to compare our Navy with th: 
navies of other countries we here insert tables of the English navy, compiled from 
official records at the Navy Department, and a few leaves from a pamphlet late! 
prepared at the Navy Department. The pamphlet does not pretend to absolute 
accuracy, but is probably sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes and for 
mere comparison. The contrast may be humiliating, but it will prove useful and 
result to our advantage. 

We here take leave of this branch of the subject with no further comment 
argument would seem to be quite out of place. 


Armored vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, draught, ani 
maximum speed. 


{Compiled from official reports of steam trials. } 








| 3 Displacement | 
| Vessel. |} 8: and draught| <= 
| a g on trial. ¢ 
; ‘i £ | &@e med oF 
Name. Seed ee a = 
| @eie | gsi & 
ce |: Ba) Sa = 
: ‘ | Bs So | Et E 
Material. Class. a5 a8 | 3s = 
| aes as | Ke § 
| @ 25 ae é 
| 3 A soe 
| Ft. In. | Knots 
Inflexible ..... Partly steel...| Turret ship...| 8,483 | 9,515 230) «147 
Dreadnaught ..| Iron ..........|.... eee 8,207 | 9,120) 24 6 | lhe 
Thunderer ....|...- a ok «5 cae Rabel TD siudes se ae 6,272 | 9,190 | 26 6 13, 4 
Devastation ...|.... | Rae eM 's co sdeses | 6,652 | 9,190/ 26 6 | 13% 
Agamemnon...!'.... Bes ona cetanee OO cuxaseuae | a6, 000 8,490 | 24 0 als " 
es only cee SS eee See er eee oe | a6,000 | 8 490 24 0 ~— «al3.0 
IE ss nn ole wrad iy cn acpeh colt ree Me sas ctnees | 7,842 | 8,070 | 25 9 14,9) 
Neptune.......).... ee ot trad do.........| %998 ; 0,170 | 25 3 14.2 
Colossus ....... | RR ST OP viocs cues | @6,000 | 9,150! 26 3 alk" 
Majestic.......}.... DM nen scete ee. Sa | a6,000 | 9,150 26 3 alt." 
Conqueror.....|.... BO ie os cke a EP ere a4, 500 | 6,200 | 24 0 als" 
Collingwood ...| Iron .......... | Barbette ship.| a7,000 | 9,150 | 26 3 sag 
Alexandra .....).... a EER | Broadside ship| 8,615 | 9,432 | 26 3 : 
Teméraire ..... Steel and iron Barbette tow- | 7,516 | 8,571 27 4 14 
ers. 
eee eye ae | Broadside ship 8,778 | 8,723 | 26 104 
Hercules ......1.<.- Ges capes se in MD Sdnete aed | 8,529 | 8,676 | 26 5h 
Bellerophon ....... rs on vac es ya 6,312 | 7,369 | 26 8 
Swifteure ...../.... ne on aiid i sidan OP cbisescas 4,832 | 6,537 | 25 7 
Triumph ......).... Sees OO ibnccscct 5, 15 6,552 | 25 6 
Audacious ....)...- SN to siete o ais i tht kel 4,021 | 6,170 | 23 0 
ED oo ne daca daw scncaacleced BO esos | 4,832 | 5,563 | 21 6 
Iron Duke..... es esac Broadside ship) 4, 789 5,563 | 21 6 
Penelope ......|..-. ESL ace aele val Oba dsiceaed ,703 | 4,863 | 17 4% 
Superb ........ TREE sechewsadloees do .......--| 7,481 | 8,950 | 23 0 | 
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i rmored vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, éc.—Continued. 


! 


vey | 
2 | Displacement | 
Vessel. | 3 a and draught 
| ge on trial. $ 
| ‘BE Se 
-_ > xz 
Name | £ 3 3 Es : 
Material. Class. ss | 8 By} 4 
| = 2B Ka | an 
| & = ae] @& 
| | ll 
| Ft. In.| Knots. 
Shannon Iron and steel} Belted cruiser.) 3,370 | 5,390 | 23 4 12. 35 
with wood 
sheathing. | 
Nelson <P asa awns ae ee do ... es 6,645 | 7,473 | 25 1 14. 05 
Northampton GP siesaten bing ES ao Sistas a 7,652 | 25 3 13.17 
Belleisle Iron Broadside ship) 3,200 | 4,738 ]19 5 2. 20 
Orion do Sete swon> sa caak! eee | 5,070 | 26 10 11. 44 
\ vincourt BR cans aar aio 5,917 | 10,230 | 26 6 13. 73 
Minotaur os 5A ww 6, 702 | 10,230 | 26 10 14, 41 
Northum ber-|....do........ ie ae 6,558 | 10.548] 27 9 | 14.18 
land 
‘chiles do a ots 4,977 | 9,934] 27 5 13.78 
Warrior ..-.-- See SD abo: 5,267 | 9,231 | 27 8 14. 07 
Black Prince ..|....d0 ........ es xe 5,772 | 9,300 | 27 3 13. 60 
Hector ‘ on Mt eucaep ooewen MP ateeliness 3,256 | 6455/25 8 | 12.36 
Valiant 0 MP varie nannies Bs esciacgas 3,348 | 6485/25 6 | 12.51 
Resistance. . Mea ote wasted ee eee 2,329 | 6,300] 2611 | 11.40 
Talene® ..<> «<n tanaeeeets tee ee 2/343 | 6,077 | 26 11. 23 
Lord Warden...) WRB .. ..s<s,.s51- 0030 ane -oes.s 6,706 | 7,839] 27 9 13. 49 
Repulse ...---- pgs ak eine Aa ane do --.-| 3,347 | 6,010 | 25 10 12. 28 
‘Polyphemus . aa Torpedo and | 45,500 | 2,640] 20 6 ai7. 00 
ram. 
a Estimated. > 


Armored harbor-defense vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, 
draught, and maximum speed. 





Glatton ..--. SO 5 acantah ae oo. 2,868 3,900 | 19 54 12. 10 
Hotspur Sa stcare Turret and 8, 497 4,980 | 20 2 12. 65 
ram 
Rupert MO esac vacc cleat ices ese 4, 635 5, 152 | 22 10 13. 59 
Prince Albert Oice 3 520k a A 2, 121 3,809 | 20 0 11. 26 
Cyclops aan do 1,660 | 3,100 15 5 11. 02 
Gorgon OD dw nsnee dua OF ccnp aeus 1,669 | 3,311 | 16 0 11.13 
Hecate a... do 1,755 | 8059/15 6 10. 89 
Hydra Bc eskas do 1, 472 3,144 | 15 8&3 11. 20 
Scorpion do do 1, 455 2,660 | 16 4 10. 51 
Wivern 0 stn 1, 446 2,602 | 16 1 10. 05 
Viper ME es Pano be | Gunboat ...... 696 | 1,180 | 11 10 9. 58 
Vixen Composite ....)... do 658 | 1,189 | 11 11 9. 06 
A byssinia POE ncacan twas Terret ....... 949 | 2,816 | 14 8 9. 59 
Magdala . MN asc ape madieenh WP eacads ox 1, 486 2,997 | 14 8 | 10. 66 
Cerberus ......|..-- A ae a 1,369 | 2,920 14 24 9.75 


Unarmored vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, draught, and 
maximum speed. 
[Compiled from official reports of steam trials. } 























3 Displacement 
Vessel. e.. and draught oa 
39 on trial. % 
qe e 
Name. pene f = 
Bo | +3 5 
ae | + i = 
Material. Class. as | a - 5 
“a = B w 
e a s x 
ml ~ = 
e _ | al 
Ft. In. | Knots. 
Shah Tron sheathed | Frigate .....- 7,477 | 5,922 | 25 7% 16. 45 
with wood. | 
Inconstant aa ita lattes abit bo ot ns ands 7, 361 5,328 | 24 7 | 16.51 
Raleigh a le ae SEM eee Saas 5,541 | 5,285/25 2 | 15.15 
Boadicea .. Tron cased | Corvette...... 5, 292 3, 883 | 22 4 14.89 
with wood. | 
Bacchante wohl anes agcling . Seer | 2,490 | 3,631 | 22 0 12. 07 
Euryalus sake 5 pat eee .do 5, 109 4,223 | 23 6 14. 71 
Rover = cage eeueead dts wkes-< 4, 964 3, 462 | 22 7 14. 53 
Volage o MGS athe ME Ss Gtvaint 4,500 | 3,080 | 21 6 15. 12 
Active ee ee eee 4,131 | 3,033 | 21 33 15. 08 
Rs asic hina d a a Dispatch 7,556 | 3,290 | 20 6 18. 58 
Mercury...... ree anor bs do oes, | 7,534 | 3,290] 20 6 18. 87 
Cleopatra Steel and iron | Corvette......| 2,611 1,922 | 17 0 13. 95 
cased with 
wood. | 
Carysfort Oe 56 i os .| 2,400 | 2,398 | 19 0 12. 96 
Champion do ON sere isos | 2,300 | 2,380 | 18 184 13. 00 
Comus ee MITC A ois | 2,387] 2,427|19 3 12.79 
Conquest | do a ey tae a4 | 2,674 | 1,930]17 0 13. 98 
Curacoa do .. Pe ee 2, 541 1,930 | 17 0 13. 58 
Constance <et. Twin screw 2, 020 2,781 | 20 9 12. 30 
| corvette. 
Cordelia | OP ontii ters Corvette......| a2,300 | 2,380) 18 6 a3. 00 
Canada. ae ere a Be 2,300 | 2,380 | 18 6 3. 00 
Opal --.| Composite. . ree 2,187 | 2,098/ 19 0 53 
fourmaline....|....do.... do 1,972 | 2,119] 18 10 
Purquoise......|....d0...... SS cs Sak tad 1,994 | 2,195] 19 2 
Garnet a eee Sxcae: 2,005 | 1,973] 18 2 
Emerald 2 <BR ees cs 2,170 | 1,636) 16 3 
. iby be ct ABDC Awe occa talnes as x0 1,833 | 2,126} 1810 | 
ore | +90 MED 2 keweness Sloop of war..| 1, 056 860 | 14 6 
7) Sun : 3. MG Ache eee do .... 719 973 |} 15 0 
I heemix Mesa A iwniicn |.--.do . 1, 128 804) 14 4 
pomorant iiaiier ns ikea ee ae 951 | 1,131] 15 4 
©sas8sus | a nt Nednwcee« | 972 | 1,131] 1510 | 


XIl—_479 





Unarmored vessels of Great Britain, &ce.—Continued. 





2 Diaghnsemens 
} Vessel. g.; anc draught ~ 
} af on trial. * 
B& & 
: > | _ 
Name. | gs : = 
| Ef S43 a = 
| Material Class. Es 3 8 = = 
a | £6 : 3 
| 3 A 5 5 
j | % = =) : 
| Ft. In. | Knots 
Kingfisher |....do — ee 900 | 1,130) 15 9 11, 00 
Wild Swan Ee ..do ite | 797 1,094/15 6 10. 35 
Miranda. .. do... do | 1,020 884114 7 *11. 00 
Osprey do do sol 946 980 | 15 0 11. 38 
Mutine AMON Ci cies as eee | 786 1,200} 14 6 10. 25 
Dragon... do... ..do | 1,006! 1,142]15 8 11. 52 
Gannet do do 1, 107 1,150 | 15 10 11. 53 
Espiegle do.. do 900 1137] 15 9 11. 00 
Daring ..do . do 915 926 | 13 11 10. 63 
Sappho do do x4 931 | 13 10 10. 59 
Flying Fish do... do 836 925114 1 | 10.95 
Egeria a ..do 1, O11 949114 0 11. 30 
Albatross . ..do.. ..do 838 918514 0 10. 51 
Fantome L MG Se Weinthanis ..do 975 049 | 14 0 | 11. 00 
a Estimated. 
ARMORED SHIPS OF FRANCE. 
Vessel. 
| 43 q g 
16 om 6 
© 8 | 
E. s >& | Armament: number 
Name and class of | = % es a= | and description of Tait 
vessel. | os = 2 “fe guns, (all breech anne 
| 28 oe) —&&!/ loading rifles.) 
lag] & | 88] 
| ddr ~ Bo | 
2 nD uA 
a a Ss 
| & = a 4 
Sea-going cruisers. | 
Amiral Duperré 21.6 | 10,322 | 14.5 | 14 - inch and 14 54- | Tronand steel, 
| | inch. ram, ship 
| rigge d 
Dévastation 15 9, 454 4 124-inch, 4 104-inch Do 
} and 8 5$-inch. " 
Fondroyant | 15 9, 454 ala sllkencalate ble do Do i 
Redoubtable ‘ 14 8, 661 | 14 8 104-inch and 6 54-inch Do 
Friedland ...... | 8.66 & 684 | 14 8 10-inch and 8 54-inch. | Tron ram, full a 
sail-power, 
Richelieu 8.66 8,651 | 18 6 104-inch, 2 54-inch, Do. 5 
and 5 93-inch. 
Trident...... 8.66 8,183 | 14.5 | 8 104-inch, 4 54-inch Do 
} and 2 94-inch. 
Colbert 8.66 8,183) 14 8 104-inch, 6 54-inch, Do 
| | -and 1 9}-inch. 
Amiral Baudin BS Vicdaeesbocente | 3 100-ton guns Building 
Formidable ....-. . Sold a ie s Do 
Duguesclin 10 5,789 | 14 4 94-inch, 1 74-inch, | Ironand steel 
and 6 54 inch. ram 
Dagens ws... 5, 789 ..do Full sail-pow 
er. 
EE nee + Neue dees eee », 789 do . Do. 
Vaubapn...... Te UP Ei cme - oT Do 
Triomphante 6 4,133 | 13 6 9}-inch,3 74-inch, and Do. 
| 6 54-inch. 
Victorieuse - - . i 6 4,074 | 13 6 9}-inch, 17}-inch, and Do 
| | 6 54-inch. 
La Gallisoniere 6 4,088 | 13 16 94-inch 
Two others not nam’d)..... ences swdens ‘ 
PRO sccawaces 73 |} 13 | 4104-inch and49}-inch.| Wood hull, 
ram, full sail 
| power. 
Ocean 73 7, 244 | 13 4104-inch and 4 7}-inch Do 
Marengo. . 72 7, 244 Oh a do Do j 
Solferino 43 6, 689 | 13 52 64-inch : Do § 
Flandre .- 5.9 | 5,613 | 14 | 8 12-ton and 4 7-ton Do f 
Gauloise 5.9 | 5,613|14 |......do Do 
Guyenne .. 5.9] 5,613 14 ine Do. 
Magnanime 5.9 | 5,618 - 7 do Do 
Provence 5.9 | 5,613 | 14 do Do 
Revanche 5.9) 5,613 | 14 | .do j Do . 
Savoie 5.9 5,613 | 14 | do Wood hull y 
| ram, full sail a 
pow er. 
Surveillante 5.9} 5,613 | 1 do Do 
Valeureuse 5.9) 5,613 1 me 
Gloire 42 | 5,442] 13 36 6.3-inch ...... 
Héroine 5.9| 5,613] 14 | 8 12-ton and 4 7-ton [ron hull 
ram full 
sail power 
Couronne 43 » 700 | 12 2 12-ton and 10 7-ton Do 
Alma 6 3,617 | 11.8 | 6 7-ton.. Wooden bull 
full sail 
pow er 
Armide 6 3,617 | 11.8 do Do 
Atalante - 6 3, 617 | 11.8 |.. do . Do 
Belliqueuse 6 3,617 | 11.8 | ..do Do j 
Jeanne d’Are 6 3, 617 | 11.8 ..do Do a 
Montcalm 6 3, 617 | 11.8 do Do r 
Reine Blanche 6 3,617 | 11.8 | do Do 
Thetis. 6 8,617 | 11.8 |......do Do 
7 coast defenders, Ist | 13 5, 492 | 14 2 12-inch and 4 4f-inch | Lron and steel e 
class. - 3 now built ; 
3 coast defenders, 2d | 11} 4,458 | 10 2 104-inch and 43-inch. Iron and steel 
class. |¢ 3,190 | 11.3 ) 
5 coast defenders, 3d | 6to9! ; to to |> lor 2 9}-inch Single revolv 
class, 3, 643 13 ing turret. 
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MODERN UNARMORED 6HIP8 OF FRANCE. 

































Vessel } Vessel, | 
| ee | 
- 5 i 2 leq | 
oe ao foal 
a ge Armament: number E aa |E& | Armament: number 
. » of vesael 2 £= | and description of | pemarks Name of vessel. =| § | £4 and description of | Remarks 
vame « l Be =e. | guns, (all breech- os Ba | ow. | guns, (all rifled.) | ; 
og =| loading rifles.) 4] © 5 = 
2s — S- 2° = 
s es | sia |83) 
2 Ka = a | Khe | 
~ a ad on | Sad | 
a a & = ja | | 
j | | —— ee aaa | - iets 
| | | | 
Sea cruisers ee ee | 5s 1,302 | 93 | 2 9-inch Armstrong.../ Ram bow 
Duquesne 5,350 15.9) 7 7d-inch and 14 5}- | Frigate, iron coast de 
i inch guns. ram, ship- . aes | ; 4 Sater 
| rigged. SE So aad cites 1,! a So awsenale cen 0. 
‘Tourville 5,390 16.9 ..do | Do. DMR wcipace pica sites 1, 541 | 7 she all OR sess bike cnsageiee Do. 
iphigénic Ke ; id pe aa pease ae en) Me Resaaed SN ashe mnie akteente eae Do. 
Naide i . Pemther ..........0+4! mf Beek UE hon oces RE: Do. 
Duyuay-Trouin 8,140 | 15 5 74-inch and 5 53-inch | Ironcorvette, | Wesp ....-. Soueeteeel ae 1, 541 7% amet do (vant neh the Riied Do. 
; | | guns. ram, bark- | Luipaard ........... BR [eswcsess 7¢ | 111-inch Krupp ...... Do 
rigged. | OD one sis dees 5} 7% | 211-inch Krupp ...... Do. 
Villas 2,232 | 15 6 64-inch and 9 53-inch | Wooden hull | Drank : 7 -- 72 (I. ---+-G0 ...------------ x Do. 
guns. ram oP | Venalis ...... . 44 POR bn cc8<5 ROD 55500 wipe as bune = ramming 
rigged, ridges. 
Forfait R068) 84:64. occas do Do No.1 ee he sh 44 394 - 2 60-pounders cis 5 od Alta Gunboat. 
Mayroi 2,232 | 14.5 do Do Bo eer nee oe 370 | 73 | 24j4nch Krupp ...... For river 
Roland 2, 232 | 14.5 do Do a) service, 
La Pérouse 2,200 | 15 do Iron hull, | Mosa.... 5 370 7} I------ WN ssstevccdancadel Do. 
| ram, ship- | Isala... 5 S00) VE fo. s505 OO nceuscucudes Do. 
| rigged. | Bc adiicweckes 5 370 | 7 icine sil eer * Do. 
D Estaing 2,200 | 14.5 |... do . Do Pale oe Se os ee a re 
Monge Laie Nae 200 14.5 |...-. do weeeeee ° ne The unarmored fleet of Holland is composed of 1 frigate, 31 corvettes, 31 smal] 
Nielly ae. ; 2, 200 14. 5 |..-.--dO .......--.---- B : lit gunboats, 13 side-wheel steamers, and 16 torpedo-boats. 
One not name 2eb wn shea sabe slescesslooccscs ‘ . Sullding. | 
Champlain . 1,900 | 14.4 | 16}-inch and 9 5}-inch | Second- class | ARMORED SHIBS OF RUSSIA. 
| ZuUDS. corvette eS ae l - _ 
a .. - Peter the Great....... 14 | 9,510 | 13 4 12-inch 40-ton guns. . 

. Mn Knez Minin ........ 12 8, 800 | 13 4 11-inch 28-ton guns..| Full sai! 
Dupetit-Theuars 1,900 | 14.4 |......do : ~~ Do } power 
~ eee sore << z Duke of Edenburgh.. 6 | 4,438 13 | 4 8inch and 2 6inch Do 
La Clocheterie 1,900 | 14.4 one ian Do | guns. 

Seignelay . : l 900 | 14. ‘ a do : ‘. v Do | General Admiral .. 6 4,438 | 13 | ona SHED Go aek ke Soe Do. 
Kivault de Genouilly 1,617 | 15 8 53-inch guns Wooden hull, | Sevastopol a 44 6, 200 | 11 16 8-inch 9-ton guns... Do. 
; = i — Petropavlavski ...- 44 | 6,200 | 11 20 8-inch 9-ton guns. ..| Wooden hull 
see _— ram bow 
- 5 full sail. 
Eeclaireur * 1,617 | 15 -. do soe: Do power 
Desutempe-Bennpns A, S00 | 32.5 | 1 G)-tock ane 5 Sp-tnck | OOS type | Knaz Pojarski.....- 44 4,500) 11 10 8-inch 9-ton guns...| Iron hull 
' —_ | | ram bow 
Duchaftant - 1,269) 12.3 |... Ring ‘ Do | full eail 
Hugon 1, 270 | 12.3 a eo Do | power all 
ae 1, oon ~ . a oe : G Do boat, | Admiral Lazareff AA-6 3,700 | 10 6 9-inch 144-ton guns.. 
; — " - € Sj-incn guns ae oom | Admiral Gruig — 3,700 | 10 8 11-inch 274-ton guns 
Saaee dep | Admiral Téhitchagatt — 6 3,700 | 10 2 11-inch 274-ton guns. | 
hull. full | Admiral Spinidaff - - 6 3, 700 | 10 oo aime MDs x nile Nansen 
| Pervenetz ........ os 443,300 | 9% | 26 8-inch guns........ Full sail 
sail power. | | | > | power. 
; I 78 2 do a | 
La Bourdonnais i ] + = : - ° Ne-tron-mefia. - . . 44 3, 300 | 9 | 16 &8-inch SD > a a esd | Do 
Bisson ..- oa | 2 —. : a | Kreml haw ce 6 8,300 | 9 26 8-inch guns......-.! Do 
Hussard aan ta. eee ress hen cre ig ee 43| 1,555 | 6.7 | 2 9-inch 144-ton guns. .| Single turret 
Lancier 781 | 12 See ee Do. | | fee +t eo 
Parseval 78] 12 I San ice s Do. | | aan 
y ontngees = . SO noma Do. | Tiphen 4} 1,% OF loans ad OP Kcsucetaemcees Do. 
Boursaint 78 | 12 -do ...... Do. Latnik .... 43 1, ie Wc acsecal aacuen Do 
Bouvet #81 | 12 --do ...... oa > Do. | Lava 4j 1, Re dvceaek D6 ccpoodsnasendin Do. 
Lagat Transports 1,341) 10 | ~~ -do - . a ark- rigged. | Vetchoun 4¢ | 1, 8S ae OP pis ekscaesnanss Do 
ix gun Vessels 454 | 9.7 17}-inch and 24j-inch Composite | ate 43) 4 6.7 pd Do 
7 omeie' te) ae } : Pe Lencncp selectable Wstectns 
— ; oe i - | Streletz 43 1.5 We hgecun MP uscctiserseete Do 
oe | Edenorag.. 43 1,! FT bosesen nO sawataacseeanen Do 
Bronenosetz 4} 1, 668-4. G9 to cccs. OP .ésccaunsnenpas Do 
we ; en ; mmr . 2 Do 
In addition to the above there are 57 gunboats similar in construction to La Perm. 4% 1, 999 6.7 |..- do sees e eee eenens = 
I lonnais. The French general service fleet consists of 9 ships of the line, 6 | Smertch . 45 1,380 | 11 4 9-inch 144-ton guns. . Doabl« a 
igates, 10 corvettes, 21 sloops of war, 11 gunboats, 42 transports, and a number ro =Ue 
ot smaller vessels. ; ; s 
MOR 6 OF : Tcharageika. ... 5 1,835 | 11 4 11-inch 27$-ton guns Do 
ARMORED SHIPS OF HOLLAND. Rousalka 5 1,835 | 11 ...do «co eesees = Do 
eee we nee >) oe | Novgored......... ll | 2,490 | 7 2 11-inch 27}-ton guns. Circular mon 
Vessel. | Ba . | b itor 
— | Vice-Admiral Popoff.; 18 | 3,550 9 2 12-inch 40-ton guns. Do 
¢ ~ | M@DEKN UNARMORED SHIPS OF RUSSIA. 
E ~ % 5 Armament number | bo , 7 ST. aa sys j 
vame of vessel = S © = and deser iption of Remarks i RIO beste oceans snide 3,000 | 13.5 | 8 6-inch and 6 4-inch | America n 
eS = 2 ~ guns, (all rifled.) | Oe soi pnee ; built; spec: 
r 5 °9 ES | | given was 
ee — Ew continuous 
“4A o =3 Full sail 
= 7 ag | bs power. 
- = A Asia .. 2,650 12.5 8 6-inch and 7 4-inch | Do. 
guns. : | D 
f ; 2,580 12.5 | 3 6-ine 6 4-inch 0. 
Koning der Nede1 5 5, 201 4 ll-inch Armstrong Ram bow, for Africa , 12.5 — and 
anden and 44j-inch Krupp general sery Rae 1200 | 14 2 Binch and 4 4-inch Do 
. | a guns. ¥ 
Prins Hendrik der - Vas | oS i Sinch Armetrong Do Kreuzer. ... ae 1, 334 | 13 36-inch and 4 4-inch | Russian built 
Nederlanden. hte cruiser, full 
Guinea ...... | 6 2,340 12 2 9-inch Armstrong Ram bow | guns. | gail-powel 
coast de | mist _......... Dive aunt ST ae Bt: ccunanceae | Do. 
= | « —P 1 — | Rasbojnik ih hdestan dik quiets oe hae ft es ee cetin sewn Do. 
Buffel ; 1° = iss —- a Do | Najezdnik ........ Saat BO Tan . deewaas PO See : Do. 
ScRorpioen 7 2, 141 | 12.8 io : - RGGRINE. 54s acoder. aS cemul MME Texan be 3 6-inch and 2 4-inch Do. 
Stier 6 2,036 | 12.4 do ‘ Do | | guns 
Cerberus 5A 1, 506 ~ ls oes Do. . ena | . Do. 
; , as bvcbivinastangen BOE 1 once hevcckcD ace sbmphsccesss 
Bloedhond 54 1, 506 Be! ( Eetiee OO ch hn ibicens % Do. | Plastoune | 1, 4 | do 
Heiligerlee 4 | 54 1, 506 7 a ONS eee ee eee | Do | — a is o 
Krokodil i Meee tT BS Lesesc a cishepidakcncee | Do. | Russia has a general service fleet of 2 frigates, 18 corvettes, and 56 gunboats. 
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ARMORED SHIPS OF GERMANY. | ARMORED SHIPS OF JAPAN 
a —__—__—_- ——__ et 
| einai st cia adic : 
| Vessel. Vessel 
| | 
. a al | 5 & & 
2 4 a, | = “s ~ 
e on @ j - = S 
lam S | £2 | Armament: number we 2 a= Armament: sumbet . 
Name of vessel. | && ao. | &y and description of Remarks. | Name and class of , ¢ ee | oh and description of Remarks 
- | me Bs. \ow guns, (Krupp.) vessel. 1 eos | && ow. 
s5| ss | 8- 2 sa" |é63 
ls | & |we | | 2 |s |&s 
3S aA oe a A la 
e a lA | 
- _ — _ | 
| | Foo-s6 .. 9 3 718 : 5 ) 9 5 ) 
‘ Waiget .+<.+s-scsksah 10 7,560 | 14.5 | 8 103 inch and 18j-inch | Ram bow, full ne ‘s | wane ee ae nae 
| Se . Krupp sail power. | Kon-go ........ 44 2,200 | 14 2 54-ton and 6 4-ton | Composite 
Deutschland | 10 7,560 ! 14.5 tite iveus | Do. | Krupt } il 
Sachsen 10 7,135 | 14 6 104-inch guns ....... Ram bow. | — 7 ‘I ; = 
f ot oe pe : | , ‘ i sa wwer. 
Baiern se 2. 4, = | . 1 36 = and 4 18-ton . Hi yei 44! 2,200 | 14 illiads ea Doe 
W a erg 18 7 138 caeee cess Sct ite + | MSO <i. 4 2, 300 64 271lewt. and 8 55}-cwt. | Wooden hull 
Baden we eeereeesy 1 BOD |. -- 20 : lh lege Fav ur } 
PreusseD .....------- | 92] 6,748 | 14 4 10j-inch, 2 6.7-inch, | Turret ship. | Vewausens. aunt os 
| | and 4 3-inch. Adzuma 3 0)! ‘ Sie cet © Saw ; * 
Friedrich der Grosse.| 9.2 6, 558 do . o« eee fone Ye woe 4 — ' 4 . a a i ‘3 ( Ng = m4 stor a 
= Konig Wilbelm....-. 8 9,602 | 14.7 | 189}-inchand 58}-inch| Broadside | pana a a 
g : ; | | i 
guns. ship, full 7 
: oe sail-power. | — _—— 
a : Prinz Friedrich Karl 5 | 13. 5 16 8j-inch guns ...... } Do. UNARMORED SHIPS OF JAPAN 
Kronpriny .-----ss0<s 5 } 14.3 | do } Do. = as 
Tanks. 5. ..secbaveree 6.2 112 8 8}-inch guns ........ Corvette, full | _. 
| ; sail-power. | RNIN 8 oss ow evaded nvnll 1, 695 8 14 gune . Serew cor 
ATMINIUS .....-cceee- 4.5 10.5 | 4 8j-inch guns ........} Coast de | | vette, full 
G ate ‘ fender. , } sail-power 
: Prinz Adalbert .....-) 4.7] 1,456] 9.5] 1 8} | gun and 2 Do. ee eee 1,015 | 12 6 guns .. Paddle cot 
ill | 6.7-inch guns ; 
| gu hea vette, 
Chamiileon 3 1, 000 9 1 36-ton (12-inch) gun. Do. aD oe ke ns 1,490 | 12 9 Kyupp guns Screw cor 
Wane. 00 ssanen | 8 1,000}; 9 | ME Sue cbeee been ea Do. | vette, full 
VinGt!<..-vesvesdhoed 8 1,000 | 9 PG tcc ons Do. ee sail-power. 
hake. ...%<22 cc | 8 £0081 O |..... oe ee Do. ee 1,490 | 12 |. do Do 
Biene a 1, 000 ee do Do. | Amagi ..... 1,000 | 11 5 Krupp guns Gunboat 
! , Scorpion. ...--- e+. | 8 1, 000 9 Gy eA hou cwidss aware | Do. | barq ue- 
Reatnee -....sscandaes 8 1,000 | 9 __ ere Do , | | rigged. 
H. J: K oma scans | 8 1, 000 9 rccesucuas ‘ Do. sel ME Prat enetse guson cues 895 | 11 do Do 
Banjo 600 | 10.8 | 3 Krupp guns Do 
om ie ca aa aries en inanaae . a ranean Five additional gunboats fa 
MODERN UNARMORED SHIPS OF GERMANY. 
ll tenor & miners a eas 
| 
a . Dl 287 AR ) , F 
1 Leipzig ...----cceeececcccee | 3, 863 14 | 12 6-7-inch guns....... Tron corvette, | eee Caen OF Prem 
| | | double deck, 
. |} full sail Vessel, | 
v | | power, 
: OME... oc ccateuse SWAGRREE 3, 863 14 |... do . Do. 
ism WO. .caxnsscamabwenie | 2,460 15 | 16 6-7-inch guns...... Do. = & a 
Bhicher iste 2, 460 i Biren o'k I, ninke Peete § Do. |S. So M ‘ ' 
Sine 0 2. 460 15 do Do. , og | =A ATmamen nim er 
Molt ke eee 2 460 15 a Do. e Name of vessel. | cs | 8 - “ eS and description of Remarks 
Greisenan and Stein, ....... ee do Building. | 2. = = pe guns, (all rifled.) 
; Hohenzollern......----eee-- RS Me ie as aa eka Lron, dispatch | ler] ef | BS 
vessel. m8 = = = 
B ahd 6 5 ccxcncvkcveee eee en ae ad itd aani cieake ..---| Building. dai a he 
RehIGh. .ceaccscaawabuneeee 412 oY SS NES ere ee aes Gunboat. + Q as! 
ot i ar ee 129 - | i tnnas annese nae Do. 
; ee oe 4 guns.........: Do. 
, Hyéne and itis .........-- MOP viescnlwamn’ Ms di, 5s ceuatues Building. Italia ......-...--.. 13,480 |.--.-. 4 100-ton guns and 18 Building 
Six vessels now bulld-dng..<f . D200 <s0iies|sosc0s sce ceweccccensenes Single-decked | smaller ones. 
corvette, Lepanto | 13, 480 do. Do 
full sail ence nassnanen a1. 6 10,401 | 15 4 100-ton guns Estim'd cost 
rower. | $33,500,000. 
I ee ; 21 55) 10,401 | 15 do. Do 
Geramay tune a amie elias ieee ai isanananinan Acai - rincipe Amadeo. . 6 5, 780 ---| 1 23-ton and 6 18-ton | Wooden hull; 
iany has a g « t 26 corvettes and gunboats. uns. line of bat 
ARMORED SHIPS OF SPAIN. rs aaa 
s. a“ aa J = . | u Sali- 
—— | } 
| power. 
Vessel. Palestro ....... 6 5,780 | 10 do . Do 
REPELS Oe 6 5, 697 -«e- 6 18-ton and 2 12-ton Do 
a nt | : , | guns. 
& © Venezia ... aie eit Gee t.... aaa ‘ Do. 
" | § s a | Casteltidardo . . . 43 | 44,194 | 13 9 9-ton and 2 12-ton Full sail- 
; ‘ er oe | ¢ S | Armament: number | : E3 guns, power 
Name of vessel. | %E| ag and description of | Remarks. San Martino... 49 | 4,194 13 |...---do .......--. Do. 
es | 5 2 guns, (all rifled.) Maria Pia ...... 4} | 4,194 | 13 eb ckcse idee Do. 
z= | 5a £5 Ancona Te ‘ 4} 4,194 | 13 i Weeabs Do 
fal] 3s Bu Affondatore .......-.| 5 | 4,070 |...... 2 12-ton guns ........-. Coast defend 
le a, o5 | er, full sail 
lS G | aad . 
r a | a lg Conte Verde wen | 539 ore 
ie H | A | onte Verde 45 3, 982 |..... 6 12-ton guns and 1) Full sail 
ited acaepainaignit “ —E | Y-ton gun. powet 
Ls om uth, : IE nbdanenes on 5 2 700 0 49 g 
18 Numancia........... 5 7,053 | 13 | 618-ton, 3 9-ton, and | Broadside | Terribile " i? z00 rr :. py one a 
i 6 7-ton battery, ram | pP | 2 2 a 
| 16 7-ton. ee zhip Formidabile 1h S700} 10s deacars Wi sadewexdavua 
rigged. 
Vittoris | 6 ¢ : ry , a, 
OUND. ci sdds waste 54 EUS Tiddas 4 ene 3 9-ton, and; Full sail- Pm unarmored fleet of Italy is composed of 3 frigates, 7 corvettes, 20 gunboats, 
| 2 7-ton. power, 10 dispatch vessels, 7 screw transports, and a number of smaller vessels 
Saragossa 4h | 411 © @34 , ‘ I Pc , _— 
doccseudceyT Gls dabvesclesacde ll-inch, 2 &-inch, Do. 
* 14 7}-ineh. ARMORED SHIPS OF TURKEY. 
rapiles..........2.. OB Jandvcsdsiesses 2 18-ton, 5 9-ton, and Do. _ - 
{ 7 | 10 7-ton. ; 
all c Mendez Nunez ...... sa Ee dis 494nch. and 2 &-iuch. Te. Mesoodiyeh ........ 12 8,994 13.74 1218-ton and 3 6j-ton, Ram bow, 
1 WSBUNUO. 2. eens ene. =—s el ee 218-ton, 5 9-ton, and Do. * : guns. ship rigged. 
| - Noosretiyeh ....... 10 7,900 | 13 10 12-ton and 2 6}-ton Do. 
eosin | 10 7-ton. ‘ 7 
PALON .. eee e seen 8} 3, 650 |..... IS code ncedoknes Being built. _ — 
v astilla at | 3.650 |..... ~do a tat ae Do. Aziziyeh ........ 5 6,400 | 12 1 12-ton and 15 6}-ton| Ram bow 
ae F , 84 | 3,650 do ; ccnneeied Do. . ‘ —— bark-rigg'd 
iqne de Tetuan 4 | 600 1 64-inch and 4 4}-incl Osmaniyeh .... ... 54 6, 400 | 12 do Do 
Pui, i4-inch an j-inch Orkani =4 : 7 
UIgSerA... ..<. 006% 4 515 1 6j-inch and 2 43 inch | Monitor. rkaniyeh. .......... 3g | 6,400 | 12 do oe 
Marmondiyeh 5g | 6,400 | 12 do Do. 
i eta — — | Assar-i-tevfik....... es 5, 687 | 12 8 12-ton guns Full sail- 
v1 - oe has a small unarmored fleet of large size vessels, but many small power, 
_iveats tor the defense of her colonies—in all, 9 frigates, 20 corvettes, and 75 | Feth-i-Bulend 9 2,719 | 14 4 12-ton gun Do 
£uUnhoats 5 - 
me | Mookademi Khain. Se Ne a OM: csadnadehsaees | Do. 
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Armored ships of Turkey—Continued. 









Vessel 
‘ | 
1 
= s |<. 
é a = = | Armament: number 
Name of vessel 2 s . ao and description of | 
= E 2 : 2 guns, (all rifled) | Remarks 
sia ies 
Ss |2 |8é6| 
<= S Ex 
a ow |A 
Avni Illah 6 2, 314 | 12 4 12-ton guns Ram bow, full 
| sail-power. 
Mooyini Zafte1 6 2,314 13 do . Do 
Idjlaliyeh 2,300 | 11 2 12-ton and 2 6j-ton| Full sail- 
guns. power. 
Nedj-im-shefket. 2, 300 | 11.5 | 59-ton guns bn Do. 
Assar-i-shefket 2,4 11 ee ; Do. 
Hafiz-i-Rahman $4 2,300 | 12 2 9-ton and 2 4-ton guns 
Hizber.... 3 404 7 2 80-pounders Monitor. 
Feth-el-Islam ; 335 8 do .. ‘ River gun 
boat. 
Semendriyeh ; 335 | 8 do Do 
Burdj-idelan 3 335 ilo Do 


lurkey has an unarmored fleet of 1 ship of the line, 5 frigates, 7 corvettes, 14 
gunboats, and 44 transports and smaller vessels. 


AKMORED SHIPS OF AUSTRIA 


Tegethott 14.5 7,390 14 | 611-inch Krupp ... Line-of-bat 
tle cruiser, 
bark-rigged. 

Custozza 93 7, 060 14 8 10-inch Krupp ...... Line-of-bat- 
tle cruiser, 
ship-rigged. 


Lissa .- - ‘ 64 6,080 13 12 93-inch Krupp Do. 

Erzherhog Albrecht 83 5,940 13-8 10-inch Krupp .-.-- Do. 

Kaiser. .. 6} 5, 810 12 10 9-inch Armstrong. Do. 

Don Juan d’ Austria 4} 3,550 &5 127-inch Armstrong Line-of-bat 
tle cruiser, 
ram, ship- 
rigged. 

Kaiser Max ; 44 3, 550 8.5 ee : Do. 

Prinz Eugen 1} 3, 550 8.5 do eet . Do. 

ErzherhogFerdinand 5 5,140 10.3 14.8.27-inch Krupp..... Line-of-bat 

Max. tle cruiser, 
ship-rigged. 

Habsburg 5 5,140 | 10.3 GS ie tehees és Do. 

Salamander . ... 43 3,110 7 10 7-inch Armstrong... Ordinary sta- 

. tion service, 
ship-rigged. 

Maros 15 310 | 5.6  25.9-inch Krupp...... River moni- 
tor, 

Leitha : 1.5 0 1. VRE Gos ccc OO accweeccies<s Do. 

\ 
ARMORED SHIPS OF DENMARK. 
Vessel. 
: e Zs 
ie © F | £2 | Armament: number 
Name of vessel. oS . —_ and description of Remarks. 
oF as oe guns, (all rifled.) 
g:| 2° | 85 
oe es ae 
se] 3 | && 
ed ~ | —_ © 
et — ae 
| 
Helgoland .... 12 5, 265 |.. 1 12-inch, 4 10j-inch, Broadside, 
and 5 5-inch. full sail- 
power. 

Odin ; s 3,036 | 12.4 | 4 10-imch ............ Frigate, full 

sail-power. 

Denmark 44 4,664 | 81 12 8-inch and 126-inch Do. 

Peder Skram. 44 | 3,321] 11 6 8-inch and 12 6-inch. Do. 

Gorm ... sais x 2,308 | 12.2 | 210-inch ...... oe Corvette, full 

sail-pow er. 

Lendermen 54 | 2,044 | 12 29-inch s Do. 

Rolfe Krake ' 4 | 1,323) 7.8 38-inch... cease Do. 


The unarmored tleet consists of 3 frigates, 9 corvettes, and 12 gunboats. 





APPENDIX B. 
DOUBLE-TURRET IRON-CLAD MONITORS.—MEMORANDA. 


The original monitors, Miantonomoh, Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, were 
hurriedly constructed during the latter part of the war, of perishable white oak. 
They have been rebuilt, in conformity with strict specifications and under watch 
ful superintendence, of the best quality of iron. They have double bottoms, 
water-tight bulkheads, and water-tight coal bunkers, subdivided into compart- 
ments so#s to insure the flotation of the vessel even if one or more compartments 
be flooded. In case of aninjury to the outer hull, each vessel has an inner skin, 
strongly bracketed to the hull, which would keep the ship afloat. The inner and 
outer hulls are sufliciently far apart to admit of their being painted and examined 
when necessary, and no estimate can be made of the life-time of the vessels unde1 
proper cere, 

lhe white-oak hulls of the original vessels commenced to rot so soon that shortly 
after the return of the Miantonomoh from Europe and the arrival of the Monad- 


| 


| 








The Terror saw but little service, while the Amphitrite, from error in her ,; 
sign, was unable to float her battery and armor with safety, and was kept for , 
time anchored off the Naval Academy at Annapolis. ; 

That properly constructed vessels of this kind were able to make long voyages 
was demonstrated by the European cruise of one and the voyage of another fyoy, 
Philadelphia to San Francisco. It is a matter of record that they made long yo, 
ages without requiring assistance from other vessels accompanying them, anq 
that they were perfectly safe and easy in gales that their convoys struggled 
through. In one case, the convoy became disabled and was towed into port }, 
the monitor, and in another, one of the monitors continued on her course een 
a gale and reached her destination, while her convoy sought shelter in a conven 
ient port. 

In the original vessels the side armor consisted of five plates only, each abou; 
}f-inch thick, making an armor of less than 5 inches of laminated plate iroy 
that proposed for these new vessels, and now actually fitted to the Miantonomo} 
is 7 inches thick of solid rolled iron plates, and with steel faces (compound armor) 
would have over 100 per cent. greater resistance to projectiles than the origina] 
armor. 

Powerful rams have added their destructive effect to the strength of the arn, 
making them in this, as in all other respects, superior to the original design. 

The Miantonomoh, which is finished in every detail except her turrets and guns 
establishes the capacity for carrying this weight at sea, for her draught of water jx 
known, and she has more than suflicient displacement for the heaviest class oj 
turrets and guns, with her coal and sea stores, leaving her more than the estimated 
free-board for sea service. 

The Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock are vessels of similar weights and dj 
mensions, and by the substitution of steel-faced or deflecting armor, as lately ip. 
vented, their power of resisting shot could be increased so as to equal that of an 
ll-inch side armor of rolled iron, and there is no doubt of their having snfj 
cient displacement not only for this purpose, but for the additional weight o; 
heavier deck plating, and with this they could carry for an extended cruise a fu)! 
complement of coals, stores, outfits, &c., inclnding also a steam torpedo boat, 
With a reduction of coal, &c., to that necessary for a limited time only, as for har 


| bor defense, their armor could be greatly increased. 


The turrets of the original vessels were composed of ten plates, each }4-incl 
thick, re-enforced at base by a solid ring, while those of the present vessels are 
proposed to be of solid iron plates (and by a later report recommended to have 
steel facing) 12 inches thick, more than doubling their resistance to projectiles, 

The pilot-houses designed for the new vessels will, like the turrets, be of solid 
rolled plates, affording more perfect protection to the commander, and by means 
of the new arrangement for steering the ships by steam, he will, from the pilot- 
house, control the movements of the vessel with ease and precision. 

The new method for lifting the turrets by means of a hydraulic hoist in addition 
to the ordinary key has removed difficulties which were continually experienced 
under the old arrangement. They are also protected in regard to free revolution 
by a solid deflecting plate secured to the deck around the foot of each turret, 

The ventilation of the new vessels is a great improvement upon that of the old 
and on the Miantonomoh the apparatus for this purpose has been completed 
Additional blowers of improved form and capacity have been fitted so as to insur: 
a full supply of air to all parts of the engine and fire-rooms, while, at the sam: 
time, exhausting the heated and impure air from all parts of the vessel. 

The machinery for turning the turrets has been greatly increased in power, so 
as to be sufficient for revolving the largest turrets containing the heaviest guns 
and, by its new arrangement, is so fitted that the breakage of any part of its gear 
does not disable the machinery, for a duplicate on the other side will insure the 
revolution of the turret. 

Engines of improved design, on the compound principle, of increased power, and 
occupying less space, have been substituted for the machinery of the original 
vessels, and high-pressure boilers for all the vessels have been finished and are 
ready to goon board. The adoption of twin screws for these vessels makes ii 
possible for them to be turned with facility, and the disarrangement of one engin: 
does not affect the working of the other. The entire machinery of the Mianto 
nomoh is completed in all details, and has been tested under steam and accepted 
after a most satisfactory performance. The speed of the new vessels will be at 
least one-fourth greater than that of the old ones, and they will steam at a rate of 
twelve knots. 

The arrangement for pumping from any or all of the compartments into which 
the new vessels are divided has been made from the most approved plans, and 
powerful direct-acting steam wreckiug-pumps have been designed so as to giv 
the greatest possible pumping-power in case of any accident. In each vessel 
passage-ways have been provided and extend fore and aft on each side, so as to 
make the armor-bolts and backing accessible, and large coal-bunkers protect thé 
engines and boilers throughout their whole length. 

In the case of the Puritan the improvement over the old vessel is even more dis 
tinctly marked. Originally the hull was built of iron with a single bottom, while 
the present vessel has a double hull with water-tight compartments and bunkers 
and is constructed on the longitudinal and bracket system of the strongest form 
and similar to that of the best and most recent foreign iron-clads. Inthe old Puri 
tan the boilers and engines extended to the very hull-plates, but the premes ves 
sel has coal on each side of the machinery. Recent experiments have shown this to 
be a most effective protection against projectiles. The armor of the original ves 
sels projected over the side, forming a most dangerous overhang, but in all th 
new olen the armor is flush with the side, and by increased displacement a gain 
of over three feet in the Puritan’s draught has been effected. As at first designed 
the Puritan was to carry two turrets, but as the building progressed it was found 
that one turret only could be fitted ; even this was never completed, nor was the 
hull or machinery ever finished, but by a special act of Congress the vessel in this 
untinished state was accepted by the Government after an expenditure of $2,000,000 
($1,974,622.93.) ; 

From the record of the Dictator, a similar vessel, and the best and most. formida 
ble of all that monitor system up to the time when the present designs for the 
new monitors were completed, it will be seen that the maximum speed of the origi- 
nal Puritan would never exceed ten knots, (the speed of her sister ship, the Dic- 
tator,) and her indicated horse-power would have been 2,000. ‘The new Puritan s 
engines would develop 3,750 horse-power continuously and very greatly increase 
the speed, carrying her heavier guns and armor also on adraught of from 3 to 4) 
feet less than the original vessel. 

In all the above-mentioned vessels the material and workmanship, inspected 
by various boards, has in every case been pronounced of the very best quality, and 
heir completion recommended. 

APPENDIX C 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington City, May 18, 1882 
Sir: Agreeably to your verbal request, I have the honor to inclose herewith an 


| estimate of the cost for the ordnance outfit of a single-turreted and a double- 


nock in California, they were found to be beyond repair, and they remained in | 


this rotting condition until they were finally broken up. When stripped of armor 
and machinery, these old hulls were sold in every case for less than $10,000, and 
were burned for the iron bolts in them. 


turreted monitor armed with 10-inch guns: and also the estimate for a monite! 
armed with 12-inch guns. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant 
MONTGOMERY SICARD, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Eon. B. W. Harris, M. C.., 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 








it 


Estimate of ordnance outfit for the double-turreted monitors. 


ont ing h am carriages, at $7,000 each . 
» hundre d rounds of projectiles, 160, 000 pounds, at 10 cents per pound 
1 hundred rounds of powder, 80,000 pounds, at 25 cents per pound 
or Hotchkiss revolving cannon and ammunition, (47 millime sters,) at 
; 4 (0 each . - 
Gatling guns and carriages, at $1,430 each... 
joa j-inch breech-loading howitzer “: 
\facazine small-arms, revolvers, and ammunition..... ; . 
I yl ements and equipments for working the guns, magazine store s, and 
~ miscellaneous equipments.............-... Se oD. ak 
Fuses, primers, Onn cnn a sccdscvcoess 
iunching tube for torpe does 
wuto mobile torpedoes, at $3,675 each ............... 
lectric search-lights, electric battle- lanterns, dy namo-elec tric ma- 
ind engines therefor, tor pedo defense-nets and appurtenances 





ov 


inch guns, at $56,000 each... ... ; j , : $224, 000 | 


28, 000 
16, 000 
20, 000 


12,900 
2, 860 
1, 126 


, 340 
, 174 
», 000 
14, 700 


=] 


6, 000 


343, 700 


Pi uritan will probably carry 12-inch guns, which, with the ammunition and 
achine guns and more torpedoe s and tubes, would increase this estimate 


ase as follows: 


Excess on 12-inch guns, (4 guns, 42 tons Se b $152 


Excess on 12 ) -ine h- gun carriages at $8,000 each..... 

| mp PE et Poy eee te ee Pere » 
Excess on machine guns, (53 millime te rs) ; as ee a 
xcess on small-arms 








Excess on torpedoes, (2 side-tubes and more torpedoes).................. 
(otal excess .... ie higaee 1éeewe sepiessnaeee a 
ie 2s ere iianmerned : is 5. 


,U OF ORDNANCE, May 18, 1882. 


Estimate of the ordnance outfit for a single-turreted monitor. 


uch guns, at $56,000 each........- Rwasass% ihe gemiaeaehes $1 
l jU-inch gun-carriages, at $7,000 each 
| hundred rounds of projec tiles, 80,000 pounds, at 10 cents: pel r pound 
wo hundred rounds of powder, 40,000 pounds, at 25 cents per pound 
Phree Hote hkiss revolving cannon, 37 millimeters, at $2,080 each 
| Ga ling guns and carriages, at $1,430 each- a 
One i breech-loading howitzer and ¢ arriage 


Mavazine small arms, revolvers, and ammunition 
lmplements and equipments for working the guns, magazine stores. mis- 


cellaneous articles, fuses, primers, &c............ 
One torpedo laune hing BB iss 5 ates 
lwo auto-mobile torpedoes, at $3,675 eac ch Sy aa wh ciel vic aoe aica ie 
l'wo electric search-lights, battle-lanterns, and ‘dy namo-electric machine 
| engine therefor...... 





, 320 
4, 000 
12, 000 
15, 000 
4, 000 
2, 000 
18, 000 
07, 320 
51, 020 


12, 000 | 


14, 000 
8, 000 
10, 000 
6, 240 
2, 860 
1, 126 
2, 500 
8, 564 
5, 000 


7, 350 


4, 000 


Dotal ..<xaens ih anenenadeeadcuseie aba ee etosein wait. <a 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, May 18, 1882. 


APPENDIX D. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVY DEPARTMEN'! 


81, 640 


Washington City, April 15, 1882. 
Sin: Agreeably to your oagpens I inclose an abstract of tests of English ship- 


g steel, as established 
rwriters. 

se bodies have demanded a maximum as wellas a minimum tensile stat 
t Lhave omitted the former, as I do not think it desirable ; and I perceiy 





”y the admiralty, Lloyd's, and the Liverpool 






t! ‘ 


Board 


idard, 
e that 


umittee in drawing its bill has also omitted the maximum tensile test, which, 


would seem to be useless, only imposing a restraint upon the improy 
he steel by the makers. 





gh enough for full utilization of the superior strength of steel as comparer 
wrought lron. 





ement 


ik, however, that the committee has not put the minimum tensile limit quite 


1 with 


lhe committee’s minimum limit is 55,000 pounds tensile and 25 per cent. clon 
gation, and it will be perceived by reference to the inclosed abi that ail the 
English minimum tensile limits are higher. 

(his probably results in their getting steel of higher average strength than we 
ould obtain with our comparatively low limit. 

\t the same time they place the elongation (before fracture) at 20 per cent 

er eight inches length, though it would seem probable that more could be 

t d 

s thousand pounds per square inch would seem to be a very good minimum 

with the elongation before fracture ‘equivalent to 20 per cent. in eight 

rhis would be “ mild” steel in every sense, and yet would have strength so 

ich superior to that of wrought iron as to enable the designers of the ships’ 

lls to reap the full advantage of reduction of weight of hull due to the superior 
trength of the metal. 

Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY SICARD, 
Chies of Bureau. 
b. W. Harris, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives 
APPENDIX E. 
i English Admiralty, Lloyd's and Liverpool Underwriters’ Standard Tests for 
Steel for Ship-building. 
Slips cut lengthwise or crosswise of a plate and also angle of bulb steel must 
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In testing for elongation (ductility) the percentage of elongation varies with 
the length of the s specimen, abont as follows: steel that will stretch 20 per cent 
ina length of 8 inches will stretch 25 per cent. in a length of 6 inches ; will stretch 
32 ol cent. in a length of 4 inches; will stretch 37} per cent. in a length of 2 
inches. 

TEMPER TEST 


Strips cut from the plate, angle or bulb steel when heated to a low cherry-red and 
cooled in water of 82° Fahrenhe ‘it, must stand bending double round a curve of 


sone | which the diameter is pot more than three times the thickness of the plates a 


The French Government rules reduce the percentage of elongation required ¢ 
the thickness of the plates decreases 


APPENDIX F. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 26, 1882 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose to you two communications to the Department 


| from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance; the first, recommending the purchase 


of torpedoes; and the second, the purchase of a torpedo-boat and the working 
drawings therefor. 

The subject is respectfully called to your attention, with the request that the 
committee will make a special appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase of tor 
pedoes of the latest construction, and a set of launching apparatus with working 
drawings therefor, and also an appropriation of $55,000 for the purchase of a tot 
pedo-boat and the working drawings of the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 





WM. E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. FRANK Hiscock, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, May 24, re 

Sik: The question of a proper armament of auto-mobile torpedoes for the Navy 
is a very pressing one, and the point of development at which this torpe a mate 
rial has arrived is now such as to enable the bureau to make an urgent recom 
mendation of prompt action looking to the acquisition of a suitable number of the 
best type of this most destructive and necessary agent of warfare. 

Of course the bureau need not enlarge upon the necessity that exists for the pos 
session of such a weapon, and therefore it will merely remark that the United 
States is the only country of any pretension which does not now possess an arma 
ment of this description. 

Among the various torpedoes of this kind that have been brought forward from 

time to time the only one that is formally and positively incorporated into the 
naval armaments of the first-class powers is the type commonly known as the 
‘fish torpedo,”’ and of this there are two sizes—one 19 feet long and 15 inches 
diameter, the other 144 feet long and 14,,-inches diameter. The former is much 
the superior, having a working range nearly double that of the smaller one, and 
an equal speed at equal ranges ; it is also considered more accurate in flight. 

In order to show the favor with which this weapon has been received and the 
extent to which it has been introduced into the navies abroad, the bureau subjoins 
alist of the nations that have adopted it as their principal offensive torpedo arma 
ment: Austria, England, Denmark, France, Germany, Spain, Greece, Norway 


| Sweden, Portugal, Italy, Holland, (probably,) Belgium, Russia, Argentine Confed 


eration, Brazil, China, and Chili, (probably.) 

This list isa certain indication of merit, and, bearing in mind that this is the only 
auto-mobile torpedo used to any extent by the navies of these powers, and that they 
are vitally interested in the etheiency of their naval armaments, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that, as far as present appearances go, this type is the one which 
otfers the most advantages for introduction into our navy, and, furthermore, that it 
must be in such a state of development as to surpass by far all its competitors 

The principal manufacturers of the “fish torpedo” are the Berlin Machine 
Building Stock Company, formerly Messrs. Schwartzkoptf & Co., of Berlin, Ger 
many, and Messrs. Whitehead & Co., of Fiume, Austria. The latter firm is, how 
ever, the only one that makes the larger size, (19 feet long,) which appears to be 
the most suitable to operate from fast torpedo boats, as its range and accuracy are 
superior to those of the smaller size, as before remarked. 

The 14-foot torpedo would answer very well for use for such ships of war as 
would not have room enough for the convenient handling of the 19-foot size; but 
the bureau recommends the purchase of the larger weapon and the subsequent 
manufacture of the smaller oue in this country if found necessary 

* * «- * - * 

(Messrs. Whitehead & Co. furnished certain contidential information which is 
omitted here in consideration of that fact.) 

The bureau however recommends the purchase of twenty-five torpedoes and the 
working drawings, and one set of launching apparatus, as being on the whole the 
most prudent arrangement. 

If this purchase be made, we shall at once be provided with a partial outtit of 
torpedoes for immediate use in the de fe nse of our large commercial ports and ships 


| of war. 


minimum ultimate tensile strength, as shown in the table below, and an | 
ition before fracture corresponding to 20 per cent. in a length of 8 inches 


Table of Tensile Tests. 
Length of specimens between the measuring points, 8 inches. 
Minimum ten- 


sile strength 
per square 


Minimun 


inch fractur 

Pounds. Per 
Admit ilty ve st 58, 240 
Lloyd's : 60, 480 


verpool underwriters. ...... : ; 62, 720 


1 elon- 


gation before 


e. 


cent. 
20 
20 
20 


We can then proceed to the manufacture of more of each size as the needs of the 
aves may require, an opportunity being afforded to improve the type if we are 
abie, 

We should of course proceed to the immediate manufacture of a sufficient num- 
be of sets of launching apparatus to go with the torpedo that we buy, using the 
one set purchased as a model and embodying such improvements as may present 
themselves. 

Any contract for these pempages must of course specify that each one shall per 
form to the satisfaction of the Navy Department before acceptance, and in case an 
order is given to Messrs. Whitehead & Co. they will guarantee the following 
speeds and maximum deviations at the undermentioned ranges: 





L a 
° “ Extreme deviations 
, : 2 S 
Class of torpedo. = s be 
=~ = = Horizon 
| § a 2 s tal. Vertical 
| — ne MN mo 
Ft. In Yds. Inches. 
Whitehead, (bronze)......... 19 | 15), 21 +833 +16 +16 
Whitehead, (bronze). .........- 144 14y; 24 433 + 9 +16 
Whitehead, (bronze)..........-.-. ucadie 22 ~=600 +10 +16 


If it should be decided not to purchase any torpedoes, but only the working 
drawings, then we should have to commence the manufacture ourselves, doubt. 
less making some failures at first and being without any armament until a suita 
ble number could be finished satisfac torily, which would probably take two or 
three years. 
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It is believed that twenty-five Whitehead 19-feet torpedoes of the very latest 
construction and one set of launching apparatus (with working drawings) can be 
purchased and brought to the United States for $100,000, and the bureau recom- 
wends that such an appropriation be asked for. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY SICARD 
Chies of Bureau. 


Hon. Wici1aAM E. Cuaxpuer, Secretary of the Navy. 
APPENDIX G. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, May 24, 1882. 
Sin: Directly connected with the question of the auto-mobile torpedo is that of 


a suitable type of very swift boat or small vessel from which to lannch the weapon 
against bostile ships that might attempt to blockade our harbors or attempt to 
turce an entrance, 

Owing to the introduction of magazine small arms, revolving cannon and im 
proved ordnance generally, the possibility of a torpedo. boat remaining long under 
tire of an enemy's ship without being struck often is very 


launched with reasonable accuracy, she must be either loaded with defensive 


urmor and proceed at moderate speed or else she must be made very light and | 
swift, with the object of remaining as short a time as possible under the enemy's | 


tire 

The latter plan is the one in universal favor for the smaller classes of vessels ; 
and in order toobtain great speed builders have reduced all the weights to be car 
ried as much as consistent with the structural strength and stiffness necessary to 
the development of an exceptional and enormous power, and with the capacity to 
carry the required armament. This combination of qualities is exceedingly ditt 
cult to obtain in perfection, and thus it happems that only two or three firms iu 
the world have been really successful in realizing the high qualities required, o1 
have made much patronage as builders of fast torpedo launches. 

It must not be supposed that there is anything occult or very peculiar in the 
construction of the bull or machinery of these vessels, (they are both of well-known 
types,) except that they are very light and beautifully adapted to the immense 
work they are called on to perform, and their present development with the 
method of placing and arranging the torpedo-launching apparatus in them is the 
result of years of the most patient and careful experiment and effort. 

It is very desirable, and in fact absolutely necessary to introduce the manufact- 
ure of vessels of this kind into the United States, and in order to do so readily 
and successfully we must make preparations to commence at the point of develop 
ment which now obtains in Europe, otherwise we shall waste a great amount of 
time and money in going over ground which has already been explored; and to 
prevent this waste and delay I beg leave to suggest that an appropriation be asked 
tor the purpose of purchasing a suitable torpedo boat and a set of working draw- 
ings from one ot the most celebrated and successful manufacturing firms in the 
world 

Phus equipped, with an example of the most advanced type asa standard of 
comparison and with the necessary information for duplicating her, we should 
proceed with the construction of our own boats as the needs of the country may 


Lhecessitate 


As this bureau is the one charged with the development of the naval torpedo | 
service, [ have made inquiry abroad and find that a first-class torpedo-beat can be | 


yurchased for $50,000, and the working drawings of the same for $5,000 ; and I beg 
leave to urge that Congress be asked to appropriate the money to procure one of 
these 


vessels 


I 


have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


MONTGOMERY SICARD 
Chief of Bureau 


Hon. WILLIAM E. Cuanpvier, Secretary of the Navy 


Diplomatic Relations with Persia. 


SPEECH 
OF 
RUFUS R. 


OF ONTO, 


S 


HON. DAWE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 7, 1882, 


On the subject of our diplomatic relations with Persia 


Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In bringing before Congress the subject of our rela- 
tions with Persia, I was moved by the necessity that has so clearly 
been demonstrated of a better protection for American citizens in 
that country. 
this service. But America should protect her own citizens and, at 
this crisis, she can do it more certainly and effectively by direct 
diplomatic relations with Persia than through the agency of any 
other government. 

It is doubtful whether at this time the British Government could 
render such service as it did at the timeof the Koordish war. There 
is less deference in Persia toward the Gladstone administration, and 
less regard for the good-will of England than existed at that crisis. 
This is the information I have from there. There is also a general 
revival of Mohammedan fanaticism throughout the East. These 
circumstances seriously menace the safety of the Christian mission- 
aries should turbulence or disorder break out. The crisis demands 
prompt action on the partof this Government in the discharge of its 
duty of protecting its own citizens, 

No class of citizens abroad more richly deserve consideration of 
their government than the American missionaries in Persia, | o1 
tifty years they have carried on their noble self-sacriticing work in 
that remote land. They have shown a devotion, a heroism, beyond 
praise, and they have established churches, schools, and colleges, 
and translated the Bible and distributed it throughout the whole 


reatly reduced; and | 
therefore, in order that she may reach a range from which her torpedoes may be | 


The British Government has heretofore rendered us | 
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| land, and the influence upon human progress and civilization is felt 

throughout Persia. By their good works, their discretion, their wis. 
| dom when in difficulty, they have commanded respect for themselves 
and good-will for the great nation they represent. ' 

The wane of English influence is our opportunity in another 4j- 
| rection, The occasion is especially favorable for promotion of com. 
mercial relations. Persia wants ourcommerce. Our cotton fabrics 
our fire-arms, our manufactures, and our petroleum may find thei; 
| way there if we open the door. England now largely controls this 
| trade. The time is ripe, the duty imperative. Let this amendment 
| of the Senate be concurred in, and so far as Congress is concerned 
the work is done of its duty of protection to its citizens. The wane 
of English intluence is our opportunity in another direction. 





Contested Election—Smith vs. Shelley. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 20, 1882. 


ae House having under consideration the contested-election case of Smith pg. 
| Shelley 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am constrained by a sense of duty, for the first 
time in my life, to deliberately argue a case before a@ jury whose 
verdict is already made up and only waits impatiently to be re- 
corded. I do not expect, therefore, to be able by anything I may 
say to change the inexorable decree of a partisan caucus or stay 
the revolutionary proceeding of electing members of this House by a 
packed Congressional committee, which but grinds out its grists to 
meet the most miserable party exigencies. I will not speak one 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary to present as briefly and 
plainly as possible some of the matters of fact and propositions of Jaw 
on which the minority report of the Committee on Elections is based. 
I will only detain those who are waiting to officiate at the sacri- 
fice of law and justice and propriety long enough to enter a respect 
ful protest against the unholy act. I will not stop to maintain by 
argument that when the Constitution declares that we are the judges 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of our own members, 
that it uses the word “ judges” in its common acceptation and in the 
| sense in which it is applied among men in all other judicial matters. 
We are judges in the fullest and completest sense, and are bound by 
all the sacred sanctions which surround and protect that oftice. 

GERRYMANDERING. 


I therefore protest most earnestly that it is improper and highly 
indecorous in us, sitting in our judicial capacity, to indulge in miser- 
able demagogical appeals to partisan and sectional prejudices ani 
passions and interests. We are bound to consider only the question 
of the election and return and qualification of the contestant and 
coutestee, and are bound by the law and the facts in the record. 
What has gerrymandering to do with the question whether Mr. 
Shelley or any other gentleman has a valid title to a seat in this 
House? What has gerrymandering in Sonth Carolina and Ohio and 
New York to do with the determination of an election contest in 
Alabama? We are not now discussing gerrymandering. ‘This is 
not the time and place to do so. I presented the subject and urged 
it earnestly and honestly upon the attention of this House last winte: 
when the apportionment bill wasunder consideration, That was the 
proper time and place to debate the question, I did everything in 
iny power to place in the apportionment bill a clause putting upon 
the States a strong and imperative inhibition against this great and 
threatening crime against just representation and free government 

Every man on the Democratic side of the House voted for such an 
amendment, but every Republican in the House, including the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, [Mr. Horr, ] voted against it. It does not lic 
in his province, therefore, toinveigh against gerrymandering in Sout! 
Carolinaoranywhere. He helped toencourage and sanction and sup- 
port it by his vote. But there are stronger reasons than the vote ol 
the Republican side on the apportionment bill why it is not their 
right to denounce unjust apportionment. When you consider that 
this crime has been carried so far in the Northern States that 1,500,000 
Republican votes elect ninety Republican Congressmen, while 1,600, 
| 000 Democratic votes elect only twenty Democratic Congressmen, |t 
is rather a thin and demagogical appeal to his constituents and his 
party for the gentleman from Michigan to criticise South Carolina 
The beam removed from his own eye might permit him to see more 
clearly the mote in his brother’s eye. é 

The gerrymander in South Carolina, while it is bad enough, is 
only boy’s play when you contrast it with the work of the master 
gerrymanderer’s hand in Pennsylvania, No State in the Union can 
justly be mentioned in the same category with the old Keystone 
| State when the matter of unjust and unparalleled apportionment 15 
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The eleventh Congressional district in that Reet : a ae 


22:3 
. model for all the feeble imitators of this unrighteous and un- 


about 9,000 Democratic majority, and resembles a dumb-bell so nearly 
| as to have become known as the dumb-bell district. 
atriotie science in all the other States. That district is made up | ing is an exact map of this district and its surroundings, illustrating 
{remote counties joined together by townships and half townships, 


n controversy. 


The accompany- 
as nearly as can be done the character of the contiguous territory of 
soughs and half boroughs, so as to gather in its serpentine area | which it is formed: 
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sut dismissing this subject with this passing reply to the argu- 
ments of those gentlemen who have dragged it into the debate, let 
us turn to the only question which is properly before the House— 
who was legally elected as a member of Congress from the fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama at the election on November 2, 
18807 In this contention we must be governed by precisely the same 
rules of evidence and the same principles of law as prevail in any 
other tribunal for the administration of justice among men. These 
rules of evidence and law have been tested by the experience of cen- 
turies and approved by the considerate judgment of mankind in 
every civilized land. They govern the ascertainment of the highest 
rights of liberty and property everywhere else, and it is worse than 
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| any Mogiieaste means to get himself declared the nominee of the Republican cop. 


wicked to argue that they should not be implicitly trusted and fol- | 


lowed here. 
THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE! 

The right to vote is a legal and political right; it is not a natural, 
absolute, and inalienable right; itis a creature of thelaw. It lives 
and moves and has its constant being in and under the law. It is 
fixed and bounded and limited and detined by the strictest techni- 
calities of the law. It can only be exercised in conformity to law. 
An election is only valid when it is held under the provisions of law 
which are laid down for its sanction and security. There is no vot- 
ing and there is no election except in strict compliance with the law 
which authorizes and empowers the voters to meet and exercise their 
franchise. There is no valid electionexcept under the law. The per- 
son, then, who is elected according to law holds atitle which is good 
against all the world. Thisrule is well stated in the celebrated New 
Jersey case, (1 Bartlett, 24, 26:) 


of a court of — jurisdiction has been pronounced on the right of each voter 
whose vote has been received, and in order to overturn the judgment it must 
have been ascertained aflirmatively that the judgment was erroneous. * * * 
W hen the polls are closed and an election is made the right of the party elected is 
complete ; he is entitled to the returns, and when he is admitted there is no known 
principle by which he can be ejected, except upon the aflirmative proof of the de- 
fect in his title. Every effort to oust him must accomplish it by proving a case. 
Che difficulties in his path can form no possible reason why the committee should 
meet him half way. The rule of reason requires that he should fully make out his 
case, even though it require proof of a negative, and such is also a rule of Parlia- 
ment in analogous Cases. 

In favor of this right and title toa high and valuable franchise as 
in favor of any other right of person or property all the sanctions 
and presumptions of law stand as defenses and guards. 
ests of society all court repose and stability of titles of every kind, 
and all the instinets and sympathies of order-loving citizens cluster 
around them to protect and maintain them. The title which Mr. 
Shelley therefore has in his seat as a member of Congress can only 
be taken away and destroyed by the most clear and convincing proof. 
He stands upon his certificate under the great seal of an ancient and 
honorable Commonwealth, entitled to representation on this floor, and 
is so entitled to stand until it is invalidated and destroyed by clear 
legal and competent proof. That certificate fortitied by the sanc- 
tion of high official sworn action, the deliberate action of sworn 
oflicers of the law, attests that he was duly elected a Representative 
to this Congress by 2,651 majority. What does not that imply? 
That the legal voters of his district met on the legal day and at the 


vention at Hayneville? 

A. Nothing of my own knowledge. 

9. Was it not stated and urged by you and Joseph H. Speed and other infiuen 
tial Republicans of this beat, that James Q. Smith was not the nominee of the 
Republican party for Congress in this Congressional district ? 

A. I cannot say that it was urged by any one; I said to some of my friends that 
I thought that William J. Stevens was the nominee of the Republican party of this 
district. 

Q. Why did you think so? 

A. I was present at the convention as a delegate from this county, (Hayneville 
convention,) and witnessed the proceedings of the convention while it was held jy 
a very confused manner, so much so it was hard to tell what was done. The iy 
as created with me at the time was that a majority of the delegates regy 
arly elected favored the nomination of William J. Stevens. 

Q. Who was elected temporary permanent chairman of that convention, and 
was he a Stevens or Smith man? 

A. The friends of William J. Stevens claimed that Benj. S. Turner was tem 

yorary Chairman, whom they afterward elected permanent chairman, I believe 
Che friends of James Q. Smith claimed that Ben A. Lenorn was elected temporary 
chairman and J. C. Dukes permanent chairman; this is my impression. My in 
pression is that Benj. S. Turner was the friend of Stevens, and Delemas and Dukes 
were friends of Smith. Ido not know who Turner or Duke supported. During 
the canvass, Delemas came over here and made a speech in favor of Stevens ; just 
before the election. : 

Q. Was there or not a split in that convention? If so, give an account of it 

A. There was a split in that convention. The friends of James Q. Smith at 
tempted to elect and claimed they did elect the officers of the convention: the 


| friends of William J. Stevens attempted to elect and claimed they did elect the 


The inter- | 


| : . . ean a . Pt x . : 
. : . , : mut inn natio d voted for his friends, and claimed to be nominate 
Before a member is admitted to a seat in the House something like the judgment | pus nomination and vot by panate 


officers of the convention, and the proceedings of the convention were conducted 
in a very confused manner by two sets of officers trying to preside at the same time 
and at the same place. This created so much confusion that it was very ditiicult 
to tell what was done. William J. Stevens was placed in nomination while the 
convention was in this condition and voted for by his friends, and claimed by them 
to be nominated by the chairman of his friends; and the name of James Smith 

by the 
chairman of his friends. Both sides then adjourned. 

Q. As a member of that convention, who in your opinion was nominated by a 
majority of the representatives who composed it for Congress for the fourth Con 
gressional district of Alabama? 

A. It is very hard to tell, the convention was conducted in such a confused man 
ner, who was legally nominated by the convention ; my impression at the time was 
that if there was any legal nomination made that William J. Stevens was the man 
who was nominated. 


We have therefore a Democratic candidate running against a 
wrangling, divided party with two equally valid candidates and 
equally strong with their party. It cannot be contended that thus 
divided either of the Republican candidates could have obtained a 
plurality over Mr. Shelley. Indeed it was as clear as the noonday 
sun that Mr. Shelley was bound to have a plurality if not a majority. 

But the contestant, Mr. Smith, and a majority of the committee 
actually ignore or try to ignore this candidacy of Mr. Stevens, and 


| whenever they find ballots in a box in large numbers for Stevens 
| they ery out fraud, and charge that the ballot-box was stuffed and 


proper places, and by a majority of 2,651 chose him as their Repre- | 


sentative; that the votes were legally canvassed, counted, and re- 
turned by all the sworn officials provided for that purpose from the 
local precinct boards up to the chief executor of the State; that 
through all these avenues the proper legal ascertainment of the cor- 
rect vote the majority was verified and found to be true. 


' 


TWO REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


rate this result. No man who now holds a seat here or ever has held 
a seat here has more of the elements of just popularity than General 
Shelley. His high character, his long residence in the district, his 
kindness and courtesy toward all men could not but make him stronger 
than his party in any political contest. He was opposed by two com- 
petitors, both of whom with equal show of justice claimed to be the reg- 
ular Republican candidate. Mr. Harris, (pages 257, 258,) who had 
been tax collector, sheriff, and member and senator, testifies most 
emphatically that Mr. Stevens, and not Mr. Smith, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, and that he voted for Stevens: 


Question. Who did you support for Congress at the last Congressional election 
for the fourth Congressional district of Alabama? 

Answer. I cannot say that I gave an active support to any one; I voted for Will 
iamJ. Stevens 

«). Did you or not preside at a political meeting held shortly before the last elec 
tion at Marion, and in whose interest was that meeting? 

A. I was at a political meeting held in Marion shortly before the last election, 
held in the interest of William J. Stevens, and by request presided at that meet 
ing 

(). What, if any, charges were brought at that meeting against James Q. Smith 
in reference to the manner in which he procured a delegation from Perry County 
to support him for Congress in the Hayneville convention ! 

\. My impression is that it was charged in this meeting that the delegates in 
the Hayneville convention who supported James Q. Smith were not the repre 
sentative men of Perry County. I don’t remember that there were any other 
charges 


Q. Was there not a large majority of colored voters in Marion precinct opposed 


to James Q. Smith as a candidate to Congress! 
\. L don't think they were ; 
jority were against him 
QY 


they were divided here, but I don't think the ma 


Do you know any fact tending to show that the contestant in this case used 


tampered with. 
THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE! 

Now, let us glance at some of the grounds of the contest and the 

llegations on which it is said to be based. The contestant contends 
that in Dallas County seven precincts were rejected by the county 
canvassing board, whereby he [Mr. Smith] lost about 2,090 votes 
These votes were rejected for want of proper returns, and the law 
presumes they were legally rejected. What was Mr. Smith bound 
to do to count such votes? Clearly to show by legal evidence, first, 
that there was a legal election held at all these precincts, and, sec- 
ond, to show by legal evidence what was the true vote cast, and fo: 
whom it was cast at said precincts. Now, in passing, it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Shelley contends most stoutly and earnestly that 
there was no legal election at these points, and no legal votes cast. 
But at the elections which are alleged to have been held at these 


| precincts all the officers of elections were Republicans—every one of 
The circumstances of the case co-operate to contirm and corrobo- | 


them. All the evidences of every kind and character, therefore, at 
these polls was in the control and custody of the friends of Mr. Smith 
and of the very easiest access tohim. It could not be tampered with 
or changed in any way except by his friends. Now, under the law 
of Alabama there were four kinds of evidence by which Mr. Smith 
could have proved the true vote of any of these precincts : 

1. By the ballots themselves. 

2. By calling or interrogating the voters. 

3. By supplementing the informal returns made by parol evidence. 

4. By witnesses who could swear from their personal knowledge 
as to the state of the vote. , 

Now, as to the ballots, which are retained under the law of Ala- 
bama, and were in the custody of Mr. Smith’s own friends. One 
undeviating rule of evidence is that the best evidence must be pro 


| duced of which the nature of the case will admit; that secondary 





cannot be substituted for primary evidence unless it be shown that 
the latter is not within the power of the party, and the former 
should certainly not be substituted for the latter when it is apparent 
that the primary evidence is within the reach of the party and !s 
by the law placed within his power. 
Now, there are certain documentary evidences of the election 
which the law of Alabama provides should be preserved for the sole 
purpose of furnishing evidence of the vote in case of contest ; these 
are the ballots which were cast at the election. The ballots cast at 
each voting place, together with one poll list, are required to be care- 
fully sealed up in the ballot-box and delivered into the custody ol 
one of the inspectors, who is required to retain it for sixty days 1 
tact, and then to destroy the contents of the box unless he is notified 








| 
that the election of some officer for which the election was held will 
he contested, in which case he must preserve the box for such elec- 
tion until such contest is finally determined or until such box is 
demanded by some other legal custodian during suchcontest. (Sec- 
tion 288, Code of Alabama. ) 

It will be seen that the ballots are required to be preserved ex- 
pressly for the contestant. These are the evidences of the result of 
the election which the law provides. In addition to this the cert i- 
tied poll lists, statements, &c., which are returned by the board of 
inspectors of each precinct and the county board of Canvassers, are | 
required to be retained intact in the office of the judge of probate. 
(Section 293, Code of Alabama.) 

Now, if the returns are made by the board of inspectors and are 
attacked, or if insufficient or defective returns or no returns are 
made, will it be denied that these ballots are the best evidence of 
the result of the election, especially where it must be admitted from 
the nature of the case that the ballots in the box retained by law 
for the purpose of evidence are the genuine ballots which were cast 
at the election? 
~ Andif it be true, as it is, that the ballots from the election at each 
of these precincts in Dallas County were placed in the custody of the | 
Republican inspector by the Republicans, that they were received 
from the hands of the voter by Republicans only, counted by Re- 
publicans only, placed in a box and sealed up by the Republicans | 
only, will it be gravely contended that the contestant should be 
permitted to offer secondary and inferior evidence to prove what the 
vote was at the several voting places without having attempted to 
put these ballots in evidence or furnish any reason or excuse what- 
ever for his failure to do so? In no instance is anyinquiry made for 
the ballots, nor is any effort made to produce them, not even where 
the testimony itself shows to whom the ballots were committed, | 


and even in those cases where the person who had the ballots in his | 
custody, as shown by the testimony, appeared and was examined as 
a witness by the contestant. Without showing that the ballots 
were not in his power to produce, contestant resorts to oral evidence. 
rhis he clearly could not do. Oral evidence cannot be substituted | 
for any instrument which the law requires to be in writing, and no 
proof can be substituted therefor so long as the writing exists and is 
in the power of the party. (Greenleaf on Evidence, section 86, vol- | 
ume 1.) 

But the contestant having declined to put the ballots in evidence 
just as they left the hands of the voters, fresh from the custody of 
his devoted friends, uncontaminated and unchanged, why did he next 
decline to eall the voters themselves? Why did he not interrogate 
these hundreds of people who he alleges met and held a legal elec- 
tion and voted for him? He does not even trust the third kind of 
evidence, but resorts to the last and most unreliable of all. The re- | 
turns from the seven precincts of Dallas County were rejected be- | 
cause they were utterly unintelligible and invalid; they did not | 
have a semblance of legality or regularity. They were made out by | 
the most illiterate and unskillful people, who never held an election | 
and did not know how to do so. These returns did not evidence | 
anything. 





MARTIN’S PRECINCT! 

The rejection was the solemn adjudication of the subject by an 
intelligent board of sworn officers of the law in the performance of 
their duty. How does Mr. Smith propose to overcome this action 
and prove a legal election and the legal vote which he alleges was 
cast for him? Does he produce the ballots which were alleged to 
have been cast and which were intact and untouched in the hands 
of his friends? Oh, no; he does not trust that. Does he call the 
persons whom he alleges voted for him and who were easily reached 
and could have been sworn? No; he doesnot daretodothat. Take 
Martin’s precinet and see what he does do. He calls two illiterate, | 
ignorant, and stupid colored men who can neither read nor write, | 
who sign their names with marks, Abe Martin and Ned Petteway, 
and by their sole uncorroborated testimony he attempts to prove 
and the majority of the committee count for him (Smith) 364 and for | 
Shelley 16 votes. 

Why, Abe Martin swears he cannot read or write ; that he cannot 
tell the difference between a Democratic and Republican ticket ; | 
that they put the tickets on the floor and counted them in two hats; 
‘hat the clerks told him there were 16 Democratic votes. 

Where in the name of God are the clerks? Why are they not 
called? Why not call those who might possibly have known the 
state of the vote? Why not call those who may have read the tick- 
tts? Why call these ignorant people who only know by hearsay and | 
testify without knowledge ? 

A. Martin says that the clerks read the names on the tickets, and 
itis not pretended that any of the inspectors read them. He only 
knows that there were 16 Democratic votes cast, because, as he 
states, (record, page 124,) “I made them (the clerks) hand them out 
to me,” 

l'o show how unreliable is the testimony of the witness Martin, 
ind of these witnesses generally, we ask attention to his statement, | 
record, page 124,) where he swears positively that the statement of 
the result of the election was signed by the inspectors; and yet when | 
that statement is put in evidence it is found to be unsigned. Now, if 
these ballots were simply counted as Democratic or Republican, and 
tall the candidates on the Republican ticket were the Republican + 


| them? 
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| candidates, and all the candidates on the Democratic ticket were 


only Democratic candidates, how is it possible to determine from 
this testimony whether or not Mr. Stevens received any votes? The 
law of Alabama in regard to the counting of ballots is as follows: 


SECTION 1. In counting out, the returning officer or one of the inspectors must 
take the ballots one by one from the box in which they have been deposited, at the 
same time reading aloud names of persons written or printed thereon and the 
ottice for which such persons are voted for. They must separately keep a calcula 
tion of the number of votes each person receives and for what office he receives 
them ; and if two or more ballots are found rolled up or folded together, so as to 
induce the belief that the same was done with a fraudulent intent, they must be 
rejected ; or if any ballot contains the names of more than the voter had a right 


| to vote for, the first of such names on such ticket to the namber of persons the 
| voter was entitled to vote for only must be counted. 


When asked what oath was taken by the inspectors the witness 
Martin tells us: 


I swore the inspectors; I told them to raise their hand and say, you solemnly 
swear to go forth and do the best they could in this election to discharge those 
duties. 

The law makes the following provision as to the oath: 

Before opening the polls the inspectors and clerks may take the oath to perform 
their duties at such election in accordance to law, to the best of their judgment 
and the inspectors must also swear that they will not themselves or knowing]; 
allow any other person to commene the number of the ballots with the number of 
the voters enrolled, which oath may be administered to the inspectors by each 
other, or by a returning otlicer, or by a justice of the peace. (Code of Alabama 
section 265.) 

Why, there is not a syllable of testimony given by this witness 
which is worth anything. It is the most miserable hearsay, with 
the additional objection that it is given by a very stupid and will 
ing witness. 

Ned Petteway, the other witness, swears he can read very little 
and cannot write; that he stood outside of the window and gave 


| directions as to the counting; that he was forty yards or more away 


from the polls when the voters cast their ballots. Read the descrip 


| tion which he gives of the count, (page 119:) 


Question. What was the first thing done after closing the polls ? 
Answer. They pour the ticket out de box ; each man had his hat and commenced 
counting; then they told the clerks to tally every time when they come to a 


Republican vote; they said Republican and then Dimycrat vote, they said Dimy 


crat, and tallied for them. 

Q. Did each one of the persons in there count tickets into his hat? 

A. Well, I think they did; I couldn't see every man. 

Q. How many could you see counting tickets into his hat? 

A. I could see three, cause dem was in front ; I could see dey hats. 

Q. Were they all counting at the same time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could you see the tickets as they were counted ¢ 

A. Yes, sir; I could see ‘em, but I couldn’ttell a Publican ticket from the other 
one at that distance. 

Q. As soon as they concluded counting did each man empty the tickets from 


| his hat into the ballot-box, or what did they do with them? 


A. No, sir; as soon as they finished counting into the hats they emptied the 
ballots on the floor. 

Q. How long did they remain on the floor, and what was afterward done with 
? 


A. They staid there about a quarter of an hour and then count them back into 
the box. 

Q. They were then counting the number, were they not—they did read the bal 
lots then, did they? 

A. They were counting and did not read the ballots at that time. 

Q. Did any one of them, after first counting some of the ballots into his hat 
count over the number he had in his hat? 

A. Each of said men counted said ballots, which he had in his hat, two or three 
times. 

Q. Did each man count the ballots in his own hat ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the first time he counted them into his hat, was the other counts made 
to see the number of the ballots each had ? 


A. It was. 
Q. The tickets were never read but once, were they ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. And then they were read as Republican or Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that you saw three men each counting tickets into his hat; what 
three did you see ? 

A. I didn't zactly take particular notice what men they were, but then I know 
Abe Martin was one of the men. 

Q. Can Abe Martin read and write ? 

A. I donot know. 

On the uncorroborated testimony of these two witnesses the ma 
jority of the committee count 384 votes for Mr. Smith. Such a pro 
ceeding is worse than a travesty on free elections, and a seat in 
Congress based on such testimony will bear with it the brand of 


| idiocy or rascality written all over it and stultify or criminate the 


man who accepts it. 
Where are the ballots placed in Stepony’s (the Republican inspect 
or) hands and kept by him? Why in the name of justice and 


| decency are they not produced or accounted for? Where is there a 


reputable court in Christendom that would not compel the produc 


| tion of such a record evidence of the ballots in this case and against 
| such testimony or compel the showing of a reason why they are not 
| produced? Why were the voters not called; these 3&4 voters? Where 


are the persons, if any, who read or could read a single ticket ? 

Not one of these matters of evidence is touched. But on the misera 
ble, uncorroborated hearsay of two illiterate negroes a solemnly ad 
judicated election to a high office is to be overturned. And this is 
but a sample of the whole contest. 

LEXINGTON PRECINCT. 

Take Lexington precinct next. Here the informal return which 

was rejected gave Smith 140, and Shelley 11. Of this rejection the 
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contestant complains, and yet at this precinct, by the uncorrobo- | tally list. The tickets were never read or counted to determine for 


rated testimony of two witnesses, he alleges that he has proved and 
the majority find for him (Smith) 320 votes and for Shelley none. 
Only two witnesses are examined, and these are July Adams and 
Harris Mosely. Adams was present, and assisted in the counting or 
the vote. 
counted, (Record, pages 127, 123.) They were all considered as 
Republican ballots and as votes tor contestant, and so counted with- 
out ever being read. His testimony as to this is as explicit and 
positive as testimony can be made, and there is no evidence to con 
tradict or discredit it: 


Question. Who received the tickets from the voters? 

Answer. Avery Hurst received the tickets from the voters. 

Q. What did he do with them / 

A. He handed them to Aaron Malette, who was numbering them at the box. 
Q. Were the tickets folded when they were received by Avery Hurst! 

A. Yes, sir; they were folded. 

Q. What did Aaron Malette do with them? 

A. He numbered them and put them in the ballot-box. 

Q. Did he number every one f 


A. Yes, sir; he numbered them all. 
Q 


W hat numbers did be put on them ? 
A. He commenced with one and numbered from that on up. 
Q. What did Dan Davis do! 
A. He was one of the clerks and wrote down the names of the men who were 
voting. 
Q. Did he write every man’s name as he voted ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

q. Did he put a number by the side of the name? 

A. He did, sir. 

(. Was it the same number that was put on a man's ticket? 

A. It was the sawe number. 

q. What did Perrie King do? 

A. He was a clerk, and took down the names of the men who voted. 

Q. Did the inspectors have any registration list / 

A. No, sir; they had no list. 

\. Did any one register on that day? 

A. I did not see any one. 

. Was any certiticate of registration handed in to the inspectors by any person 
offering to vote # 

A. If there was any I did not see it. 

Q. What time did the polls close ¢ 

A. The polis closed at tive o'clock p. m. 

(. What was then done by the inspectors ? 

A. They counted the tickets. 

Q. Describe exactly how they did this—what each man did 

\. They counted them one by one. They took them out of the box, one by one, 
looked at and read them as they were taking them out, and then put them ona 
paper lying on the floor. 

Y. Who took them out of the box ? 

A. Aaron Malette took them out of the box, one by one. 

Q. Did he open the tickets when he took them out ! 

A. He did not open them. 

Q. Did he put them on the paper on the floor? 

A. Yes, sir; he did. 

Q. What was done with the tickets after Aaron Malette had put the last on the 
floor ? 

A. He took them up and put them back in the box again 


. Did any other person handle those tickets after the polls were closed ? 
A. No, sir; no other person handled them 
Q. Do you mean that Aaron Malette was the only person who handled the 


tickets alter the polls were closed ¢ 

A. No one else but Aaron Malette handled the tickets after the polls were 
closed 

Q. Are you certain that Aaron Malette did not open the tickets? 

A. I am certain of it 

«). Did any one open the tickets after the polls closed ? 

A. Not that I saw. 

Q. Were you present until they all left the room? 

A. I was, sir. 

«). Who kept the tally you spoke of in your direct examination, and how was it 
kept? 

A. Perrie King kept the tally, and he did it by figures on a piece of paper as 
they called out the vote. 

(). When Aaron Malette put the first ticket on the floor did he call out one 


| 


He says that the ballots were never read when they were | 


when he put the second on the floor did he call two, and se on, and did Perrie King | 


write one, two, &c., as Aaron Malette called the number ? 


A. Yes, sir; that was exactly the way it was done; just as he called he wrote 
«). Did Aaron call anything else as he put the ticket down except the number ! 
A. No, sir; he did not call enything else except the number. 


2. How close were you to Aaron while he was counting this way? 
A. 1 was right at him 
2. Did you see every ticket as it was taken from the box and put on the floor? 
A. Yes, sir; I did 
J. How long did the tickets remain on the floor? 
A. They remained on the floor about tive minutes. 
2. Do you mean from the time Aaron Malette commenced counting until he 
put the last ticket on the floor that it was about five minutes ¢ 

A. Yes, sit 

Q. Were they put back into the box immediately after the last ticket was placed 
on the tloor ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the box then locked up? 

A. The box was then locked up. 

Q. Who took the key? 

A. Avery Hurst kept the key. 

Q. Was that box with the tickets init opened again before the inspectors left 
the polling-room # : 

A. No, sir; it was not opened any more. 

. Where is that box now # 

A. Mr. Avery Hurst said that he carried it to the sheriff ’s office. 


Witness Mosely was a deputy marshal who did not see the votes 
counted and does not pretend to know what the vote was. (Record, 
pages 129-131.) 

These ballots have never been counted so as to ascertain the actual 
result of the election. 

Neither of these witnesses read asingle ticket or counted it except 
to ascertain whether the number of ballots corresponded with the 


whom they were cast or how many were for each candidate. 

Where are Malette and Hurst, who handled the tickets and read 
them, if any one on the earth did? 

Besides, Mosely swears that there were in that precinct 300 Repub- 
lican voters and 60 Democratic voters; yet 320 votes are given to 
Smith and none to Shelley. Where are the ballots? 

Why are the voters not called? There is no earthly answer, except 
that these kinds of testimony did not suit the purposes of the con- 
testant as well as the parol testimony of these illiterate and blunder. 
ing but accommodating negroes, 

Every other of the seven precincts in Dallas County is similar to 
these; and yetonsuch testimony the committee propose to count over 
2,000 votes and unseat General Shelley. 

In Chillatchi precinct the inspectors numbered the ballots, in vio- 
lation of the law, and in direct violation of their oaths compared 
the numbered ballots with the name opposite the corresponding 
number on the poll-list. (Record, page 143.) Noaccountof the vote 
cast was kept by the inspectors as the ballots were being counted. In 
the language of the witness ‘‘ no one did any writing while the votes 
were being counted.” (Record, page 143.) 

The provisions of law in relation to the counting of the ballots 
were entirely disregarded. The tickets were not read when they 
were counted, or at any time, as far as it appears by the evidence, 
They were counted by William Perry, a clerk, and not an inspector 
of the election; and Lindsey Irby swears that Perry opened the bal- 
lots to keep from counting two, but “that he never did read them 
all over any time.” (Record, page 136.) Lindsey Irby swears: 

Question. When the polls were closed who took the tickets out of the box ¢ 

Answer. William Moseley took the tickets out of the box. 

Q. What did he do with them ? 

A. Handed them to William Perry. 

Q. What did Perry do with them ! 

A. He took the tickets, each one, and called the name the man was voted for 
and then put them in a hat. 

2. Are you sure he did not read the tickets ? 

A. He did not read them, but he opened every one and looked at it to see whose 
ticket it was. 

«. How did he know who had voted each ticket ? 

A. He had the number of them on the poll list. 

Q. Did he look at the number on the ticket and then the number on the poll list 
to see who had voted the ticket, and did he then call the man’s name he found on 
the poll list ? 

A. Yes, sir; he looked at the number on the ticket and on the poll list, and then 
called each man’s name, because I took down each man’s name as he called it 

Q. Do you mean he called the names on the poll list that he found opposite the 
number that appeared on the ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you then write down the names as he called them on the paper I 
now show yout [Showing Chillatchie C.} 

A. Yes, sir. 

. What was then done with the tickets after he had put them in the hat? 

. They were counted back and tallied. 

. Do you mean they were counted back tosee how many there were? 

. Yes, sir; and to ta_y them we counted them three or four times to see how 
many there were. 

@. Who counted them back from the hat into the box? 

A. William Moseley took them from the hat and handed them to William Perry 
and he put them in the box. 


\. Didn't William Perry open those tickets then ? 
A. Yes, sir; he opened them every time to keep from counting two. 
Q. Did he read them then? 


. He never did read them all over any time. 
Were they taken out of the box after that? By whom, and for what purpose! 
. Yes, sir; by William Perry, to count them back into the hat again. 
. What did he count them back into the hat for? 
A. To see if they were right; to see if the number of ballots were correct. 
. What was then done with them ? : 
. William Moseley put them into a small sack and took them home with him. 
Where are the ballots and where the voters in all these precincts? 
The ballots are not produced and the voters are not called. 
WHITE HILL PRECINCT. 


Take next White Hill precinct, in Lowndes County. Here con- 
testant’s own witness and agent, McDuttie, swears that when the box 
was opened it contained about 45 votes for Smith and 200 or 300 for 
Stevens. 

But whenever votes were found for Stevens in this contest they 
are assumed to be fraudulent, although he was as much a Republi 
can candidate as Smith, and because McDuffie is of opinion that the 
box was tampered with the vote as found is rejected, and 276 votes 
are counted for Smith and 14 for Shelley. Smith had not a vote 1 
the box. Stevens had the ballots. Now, McDuffie says: 

It’s my opinion, from examination and inquiries I have made, that there was * 
fraud at Whitehall beat, and that it was done by the box being opened from the 
bottom and everything in it except 45 tickets with Smith's name upon them taken 
out and these Stevens tickets put in. 

McDuffie was the warmest friend of Mr. Smith, and was the officer 
before whom all of his testimony was taken. He does not inform us 
what was the extent of his examination or the nature of the inquiries 
he made. Now, contestant having proved what were the character 
of the ballots found in the ballot-box by his own witness, 1t 18 then 
attempted to set aside the force of this testimony by accepting the 
mere opinion of this witness that the box was tampered with. But 
there is positive evidence that the box when opened by the board 
of canvassers was, with its contents, in the same condition as when 
delivered by the inspectors to the returning officer of the precinct 
and by him delivered to the returning officer (the sheriff) of the 
county. 








—— 


The returning officer of the precinct was Philip White, the Re- 
publican United States supervisor, and he swears that he delivered 
the box intact to the sheriff of the county (record, page 176,) and Mr. 
Graves, the sheriff, swears that the box, with its contents, was de- 
livered by him to the board of canvassers in the same condition in 
which it was received. 

it isnot pretended that the ballots were tampered with before they 
were delivered to the returning ofticer of the precinct; nor could it be, 
jecause White, Republican supervisor, and Willis Brady, (record, 
page 199, ) the Republican inspector, testitied to the contrary ; nor can it 
be pretended that the official statement of the result of the election 
was put in the box and fraudulently extracted, because White, the 
Republican supervisor and returning officer, testifies that nothing 
was in the box ‘but the clerk’s list and the tallies,” 

The box and the ballots are not put in evidence, so that the House 
is unable to say from examination whether the bottom of the box 
had been removed or whether anything in the appearance of the 
ballots indicated that they were not those actually cast. The state- 
nent of the witnesses, supporters of contestant, that the vote was 
different from what the ballots themselves show, is setting up the 
mere oral declarations of these witnesses as to what the count was, 
or the count itself against the ballots, it not having been shown 
that they were not the actual ballots cast at the election. The 
ofticers of the election, White and Brady, who testify that the vote 
as connted does not conform to the ballots as found in the box, were 
also the officers who negligently or corruptly neglected or failed to 
make the board of canvassers a lawful return of the vote. Under 
these circumstances it appears to us that the only satisfactory evi- 
dence as to what the vote was at this precinct must be the testimony 
of the voters themselves, and they have not been examined. 

Where are the ballots and where the voters in this precinct ? 


HAMBURGH PRECINCT. 


Take nextthe Hamburgh precinct, in Perry County. Here the com- 
mittee give Smith 250 and deduct from Shelly 167 votes, making a 
ditterence of 417, on the almost uncorroborated testimony of one 
Vatson, a Republican supervisor, who swears that Juan Harris 
changed the ballot-box. Is it true? (1) Watson made no protest ; 

)) he went on and counted the vote; (3) made out his supervisor’s re- 
turn and swore toit, in which he gave Smith 336, Shelley 40, Stevens 5, 

:all 383, while he swore there were only 378 votes cast; (4) but, what 
. strangest of all, he did not tell the committee of five next morning. 
Watson swears he got the data for his report and which the com- 
mittee take as true, as follows. He says ‘‘I knew the sentiments of 
tle people and just how they would vote, and I taken a record of the 
coumittee’s list and got my informationfrom them.” He kept no list 
orrecord himself. (Record, page 110.) The other witnesses as to the 
wtual vote are Green Johnson, a deputy marshal, and J. T. Harris. 
[hey were not ofticers of the election, and were not in the room where 
the election was being conducted. This room was in the second 
story of the building, and to cast his ballot the voter bad to enter 
the building on the first floor and then ascend a flight of stairs. 
Record, page 256. ) 

fhere was a ‘‘ committee” of Republicans, five in number, to keep 
in account of the Republican vote as cast, and they selected one 
Silas Benjamin to take down the names of the Republican voters. 
Record, page 144.) But not one of these committeemen nor Ben- 
jamin is ¢xamined as a witness, nor is the list of names kept by Ben- 
jamin put in evidence. The witness Johnson states that Benjamin 
told him that there were 340 names in his book, and he has no other 
knowledge of its contents. (Record, page 146.) J.T. Harris kept a 
tally of 323 voters whose tickets he saw in their hands, but he states 
that he does not know whether these tickets were actually cast, as 
lie did not see one of them voted, (Record, page 256.) The voters 
ihemselves are not examined, 

But there is a more serious deficiency in the proof as to this pre- 
cinct and county. There is no evidence as to the votes counted by 
ile county canvassing board at each precinct. How can any pre- 
ciuct or the whole vote of the county be corrected without this data? 
See page 12, minority report. ) 

BCOTT PRECINCT. 

Take next Scott precinct, Perry County. Here the committee 
reject the poll and add 274 votes for Smith and deduct 190 from Shel- 
ey, making 464 votes difference, on the testimony of Walter Lowery, 
who swears that Turpin, the Democratic judge, gave him (Lowery) 
‘so to permit him to change Smith to Shelley tickets, and that he 
Lowery) did so. 

bo you believe such an incarnate scoundrel? Let us look at his 
testimony. He confesses, first, to taking the bribe; second, to com- 
witting the fraud; third, to keeping the money; fourth, to making 
(he tally suit the fraud ; tifth, to making his supervisor’s report and 
‘wearing to it; sixth, to living with Smith on his place and with 
Smith’s brother. 

He is corroborated by no one. On the other hand, Lazarus Avery, 
Republican inspector, contradicts him; Turpin contradicts him; 
Lee contradicts him; Driver contradicts him; Evans and all others 
‘ontradict him, Perryman swears that Lowery told him the election 
Vas fair and no money had been offered to him; but that Smith and 
Huston had tried to make him swear that money had been offered 


him, but that he would go to the penitentiary ten years before he 
would do that. 


a 
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The tallies sworn to by both Lowery and Avery are utterly insuf- 
ficient to prove how the vote was. (See Lowery, 160, 161; Avery, 
294.) 

The ballots are not produced ; the voters are not called ; the persons 
who gave tickets to voters are not called. On such testimony 464 
votes are held to be proven against General Shelley. 

These are fair examples and exhibits of the testimony on which it 
is proposed to overcome and invalidate and destroy the title to a 
high and valuable franchise which rests on the sworn official action 


of men of high character and acting under the solemn sanctions of 


their oaths. No judicial tribunal in any civilized land would per- 
mit such testimony to determine any issue of the slightest moment, 
Any respectable court would compel the production of the ballots, 
or demand a reason for the failure to do so. Mr. Shelley has as 
good a right to his seat until it is assailed in a legal way and by 
proper testimony as any member on this floor. Whatever would be 
wrong in an assault upon your seat is wrong in this case. 

The contestant was not elected, and the testimony does not show 
that he was. The testimony is not competent to show anything. 
It is not only illegal and incompetent but it is adduced in defiance 
of the plain principle of law which governs the admission of evidence 
that he was bound to adduce the best testimony within his reach and 
accessible. 

Why did he not procure the ballots from the custody of his own 
party friends, untouched, untampered with, fresh from the hands of 
the voters? Why did he not call the voters themselves? There can 
be no just reason except that these things would not have sustained 
his case, 

But without any regard to whether he should or should not have 
produced other kinds of evidence, it is entirely sufficient for the 
present purpose to say that the testimony which he did adduce ut- 
terly fails to sustain his case. Never was the rule laid down in the 
celebrated New Jersey contest, and which we have quoted above, 
more applicable than here: 


When the polls are closed and an election is made, the right of the party elected 
is complete; he is entitled to the returns, and when he is admitted there is no 


known principle by which he can be ejected, except upon the affirmative proof of 


the detect in his title. Every effort to oust him must accomplish it by proving a 
case. The difficulties in his path can form no possible reason why the committee 
should meet him half way. The rule of reason requires that he should fully make 
out his case even though it require proof of a negative, and such is also a rule of 
Parliament in analogous cases. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 

Mr. MORRISON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY] was probably correct in saying the financial condition of 
the country presented a spectacle not before witnessed in the world’s 
history. That spectacle, sir, is the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the American chancellor of the exchequer, strug- 
gling to reduce the revenues and maintain taxation; striving to 
empty the Treasury of his Government without relieving the burdens 
of the people. Iam not complaining because this bill repeals or re- 
duces taxes. My complaint is that it does not repeal or reduce other 
taxes; that it reduces those that are least burdensome, while it re- 
tains those which are most oppressive to the people. It so reduces 
taxes that every dollar of tax taken off reduces the revenues of the 


Government to the same extent. There should be some reduction of 


those taxes which might be so reduced that when we take a dollar 
from the revenne we may get rid of three dollars of taxation. 

The taxes to be repealed are $11,317,797 on banks and bank checks; 
$3,278,580 on matches ; $2,226,503 on proprietary, including some 
quack medicines and perfumery ; in all something more than sixteen 
million dollars. To that extent the revenues are to be reduced by 
the first section of the pending bill. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his message to us at the present session, recommends that these 
taxes be taken off if ‘there shall be a reduction of the revenues 
derived from taxation.” But he recommends more than is contained 
in this bill. He says: 

The other source of revenue where a reduction may be made is the customs 
While it is a principle that taxation for the expenses of Government, to be just, 
should bear on all alike and equally, it must also be one that when the aggregate 
of taxation is to be lessened the reduction should be made in such ways that all 
will be relieved alike and equally. Hence,itis assumed that if Congress does 
determine on a decrease of the revenue, it will seek that end as well through a 


revision of the existing tariff laws as through an abolition or abatement of the 
internal revenue. 
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Now, 
form to that principle of taxation which the Secretary says ** to be 
just should bear on all alike and equally.” Congress determines on 
a decrease of revenue, but does not ‘* seek that end as well through 


a revision of the existing tariff,” but alone from the “‘ abatement of 


internal revenue.” The tariff and its revision has been given into 
the protective care of nine wet-nurses—a flimsy device to avoid and 
prevent the reduction of taxation in such a way that all will be re- 
lieved alike and equally, and in violation of that principle of tax- 
ation which the Secretary says should bear on all alike and equally 
to be just. This bill is a fit supplement to the tariff-commission 
scheme and a further denial of justice, because it avoids any ade- 
quate reduction and equalization of taxes. 

We collect from customs $48,000,000 on sugar and molasses; $27,- 
000,000 on wool, woolen goods, and clothing ; $11,000,000 on cottons ; 
$21,000,000 on articles of iron and steel; $3,000,000 on window and 
other glass; $1,000,000 on salt; $1,000,000 on rice; $1,000,000 on 
lumber and articles made from wood; more than $500,000 on books 
and maps. It has been shown over and over again that the tax on 


some of these articles yields $8 ir bounty to the manufacturer to | 


$1 in revenue to the Government. The reduction of $16,000,000 in 
the revenue derived from them would decrease taxation $50,000,000. 

The second section of the bill proposes to reduce about 40 per cent. 
the license or special tax on retail liquor and other dealers, estimated 
to number six hundred thousand. This section is not to take effect 
until after the adjournment of the next session of Congress, and may 
be made contingent on the votes of the six hundred thousand to be 
affected by it, and who remain subject to the surveillance and taxa- 
tion of both national and State authority. 

The third section reduces the tax on cigars to $5 per thousand. 
When the tax on tobacco was reduced to one-third, from 24 to 16 
cents, no reduction was made on cigars, which were left at $6. They 
should be reduced to $4, to correspond with the reduction made in 
tobacco, and cigarettes should be further reduced in like proportion. 

The taxes repealed are chietly collected at the Treasury and from 
the sales of stamps; of all taxes collected these are least expensive. 
The amount of reduction exceeds one-eighth of allinternal taxes, but 
the reduction is so made as not to dispense with the service of a sin- 
vle officer or agent of the more than four thousand employed in the 
internal-revenue service. 

If our surplus revenue amounts to but half the sum claimed by 
the honorable chairman [Mr. KELLEY] and other advocates of the 
speedy abolition of all internal-revenue taxes, the reduction now 
proposed is less than half the reduction which can safely be made 
and which should be made. Both gentlemen from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY and Mr. RANDALL] claim a surplus of at least $135,000,000, 
Sir, we have no such surplus, especially not if we pay the public debt 
when it is payable and when it is due at the option of the Government. 

sefore the Presidential election of 1872, when that old Massachu- 


setts Yankee, now Hon. Senator Dawes, held the purse-strings of 


the House, he succeeded in scolding his party associates into such 
habits of economy in appropriations and expenditures that they were 
reduced to $124,000,000 for ordinary expenditures, not including 
pensions or the public debt. I do not include payments on account 
of pensions or the public debt among ordinary expenditures. 

When that election had passed, and General Gartield—that more 
amiable man and perhaps better representative of his party in all that 
pertains to what is popularly known in Washington as “ liberal 
appropriations ”—-had been made chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, expenditures largely increased. 

The average annual ordinary expenditures for the four years—1873, 
1874, 1875, and 1876—a little exceeded $141,000,000. These were the 
last four years when the party now in the majority here controlled 
all departments of the Government and made the appropriations. 

The average ordinary annual expenditures for the five years last 
past—1877, 1578, 1879, 1880, and Issl—were less than $120,000,000. 
For these five years the appropriations were made by what is now 
the minority side of the House. 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hiscock } and his Committee on 
Appropriations have been proceeding with conunendable caution, and 


foratime gave encouragement to the beliefthat they would keep down | 


appropriations and expenditures to the all-suflicient sums provided by 
their late Democratic predecessors. This I do not doubt was the pur- 
pose of the committee, and especially of my left-handed friend and 
colleague, [Mr. CANNON, ] to whom I by no means intend to offer a 
“Jeft-handed compliment.” But it must be apparent to all that the 
old disease is breaking out, and that the demand for “liberal appro- 
priations” which carried expenditures in General Gartield’s time up 
to $141,000,000 will speedily increase them with our now increased 
and fast-increasing population to $150,000,000. 
population an expenditure of $150,000,000 for the coming ten years 
is less than $141,000,000 forthe yearsin which that sum was expended. 
The appropriations made and proposed justify the belief that with 
our increase of population the average expenditure for the coming 
ten years will exceed the estimate I have made of $150,000,000. 

The annual expenditure for pensions for the next ten years will be 
at least $73,000,000. The Commissioner proposes to adjust in the 
next three years claims for arrears and all claims now pending. 
Phis is uot likely to be done in twice three years. And while the 
time of settlement may affect the annual expenditure, it will not 


change the average annual expenditure for ten years, or my estimate | 


sir, it will be seen that this bill does not recognize or con- | 


Iu proportion to | 


| on the ‘‘knit-goods” bill he stated the capital invested to be $ 
| 000,000, which is twelve times the amount actually invested, and 
he overstated by four or five times the number of persons engaged 11 
the industry, 
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of $73,000,000 per annum during that period. The 34 per cent. bonds 
payable whenever we have the money to pay them, and the $250,. 
000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds, payable September, 1891, amounted 
January 1, 1882, to $801,186,800. To pay off this part of the debt 
when it is payable, in September, 1891, and to pay the annual inter. 
est on the entire debt, allowing for payments made since January 


_ last, will require an annual payment of $130,000,000. The annual 


payment on account of the public debt for the past twelve years 
has been about $160,000,000. en 

Taking the $130,000,000 for annual payment on account of the pub- 
lic debt, the $150,000,000 estimated for ordinary expenditures, and the 
$73,000,000 for pensions, and we have as the required annual demand 
on the Treasury and the resources of the country for the coming ten 
years the sum of $353,000,000. 

The estimate of the revenues for this fiscal year, made by the 
Treasury Department, is $400,000,000. The honorable chairman of 


| the Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY} estimates this year’s receipts at 


$405,000,000. These estimates are based on an estimated increase of 
$20,000,000 over the receipts of last year from internal revenue, and 
a like increase of $20,000,000 from customs duties. The receipts for 
the past eleven months of the year do not justify the estimates for 
internal revenue by nearly $10,000,000, while the customs receipts 


| but a little exceed the estimates from that source, and the revenue 


for the year will be much nearer $393,000,000 than $405,000,000, 

It will thus appear that the claim that we have a surplus of any 
such sum as $135,000,000 is made unadvisedly. 

Beginning with the year 1892, when I trust there will only remain 
to be paid the $739,347,800 of 4 per cent. bonds, it will require a 
yearly payment of $67,000,000 to pay off this remaining part of the 
public debt at the time it is payable in 1907, now twenty-five years 
distant. ; 

The payment of pensions will decline from $55,000,000 in 1892 to 
$23,000,000 in 1907 if no new classes are added other than soldiers of 
the Mexican war after arrears are adjusted. But those who sut- 
fered in prison will soon be added, and before the expiration of the 
twenty-five years all surviving soldiers will be added to the pen- 
sion-roll. Whoever is here to make appropriations in the Sixtieth 
Congress will find a pension-roll demanding more than $50,000,000. 
The average annual payment of pensions for the fifteen years from 
In92 until 1907 will certainly not be less than $50,000,000. At the 
commencement of that period in 1892 we shall have a population of 
67,000,000, with ordinary expenditures at about $170,000,000. At the 
end of that period in 1907 our population will number 96,000,000, and 
our ordinary expenditures may be set down at $250,000,000. Wemay 
therefore safely estimate the average annual expenditure at not less 
than $210,000,000, and these several sums together give us as thi 


| average annual disbursement of the Government for the fifteen 


years from 1892 to 1907 the sum of $327,000,000. The disbursements 
of the Government are not likely ever again to be less than $300,000, - 
000, for with our growth of population the ordinary expenditures 
will amount to that sum when the debt is paid and the soldiers rest. 

These are estimates, not of what the ordinary expenses of admin. 
istration ought to be, but of what they will be. Gentlemen inclined 
to the belief that they are too high forget that with all our wonder- 
ful progress we have learned nothing in economy of administration. 
Just why ordinary expenditures can rightly outgrow population as 
they do under the one same frame-work of government is one of the 
many things I have never been able to understand. Mr. Buchanan's 
administration was driven from power for alleged proftligacy in publi: 
expenditures, which were less than $2.25 tothe person. When Gen 
eral Grant was President and General Garfield atthe head of the Ap- 
propriation Committee the cost of administration exceeded $3 to the 
person for ordinary expenditures. In 1880,when the appropriations 
were made by a Democratic Congress and the Hayes administration 
had been frightened by the methods of its accession to power into 4 
moderately decent use of the public moneys, expenditures were stil! 
$2.50 to the person—10 per cent. higher than in Mr. Buchanan’s time 


| The estimates I have submitted of future expenditures are not exces- 


sive. 

I know it has been said here, and in parts of the country it is still 
insisted, that we must at an early day discontinue for a long series 
of years payments in reduction of the public debt, because ot the 
high rate of premium on bonds (not due) not payable. Because, 1" 


| other words, it isinsisted that it will cost us more to so continue 


payments in reduction of the debt, premium included, as to pay '' 
off at the time the longest bond is payable, in 1907, than it will cost 
if we make no payments on these bonds until that date when pay 


| ments may be resumed without premium. 


This sir, is an entirely mistaken view. The annual reduction 0! 
the debt by continual annual payments in the spirit of the law creat 


| ing asinking fund is at once the legal and the least expensive method 


of payment. The mistaken impression to the contrary is, I think, 
the result of errors in statements of the honorable Chairman otf the 
Ways and Means Committee, [Mr. KELLEY, ] who in the enthusiasm 
of debate and discussion sometimes so overstates or understates facts 
as to convert them into misstatements, which do injury to the coun 


try, injustice to his friends, and wrong to himself. In the — 
$200, - 
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In his attempt to justify the tariff commission and the refusal of 
is advocates to intrust the work of tariff revision to him after twenty 
vears of distinguished service, to which he came from the bench with 
trained judicial mind, he made some criticisms of the tariff bill 
which L presented in the Forty-fourth Congress, as evidence of in- 
ompetency to treat the subject. His criticisms were not warranted 
ny the facts, though the bill could hardly be faultless. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to say that I do not 
helieve Iused that word, or anything implying it; for I have the 
jivhest respect for the ability of my predecessor as chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will revise my remarks into a better speech 
than I am making and will state what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania did say. He said in evidence, if not of my incompetency in 
evidence of the incompetency of Congress to frame a tariff bill, that 
in the bill reported by me acetate of potash, prussian blue, and may 
ie other articles, appeared twice—once on the free list, and again 
ometimes under another name among articles paying a duty—and 
then he found an ‘‘s” at the end of the word chloroform, which dis- 
turbed him much. 

If the gentleman had told the whole truth he would have said that 
the articles which appeared twice, once taxed and again on the free 
list, were by me placed on the free list, and that he and other gentlemen 
ot the committee by his and their votes, not by mine, restored these 
articles to the taxable list and so they appeared twice. That they 
were not erased from one list when transferred to the other was a 
mere clerical omission, may be mine, and this the gentleman parades 
is evidence that the United States Congress is incompetent to frame 
i tariff bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the gentleman will allow me to interrupt 
him for one moment, to make the suggestion that when he comes to 
write out his speech, as he says he proposes to do 

Mr. MORRISON. That I show it to you. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. That he will not be too modest to say what I said 
ou that occasion, that the bill of the gentleman, though a pretty 
bad one, was very much better than the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. I hope the gentleman will not fail to put that in. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will not, and I will not fail to put in the fact 
that you helped to make it worse. [Laughter. } 

Mr. KELLEY. I think it possible that when I saw the blunders 





. . . . | 
that were being made I did not put my head in the way of prevent- | 


ig it. 

Mr. MORRISON. No; you made a speech to some Southern gen- 
‘lemen on that committee, talked about protecting the interests of 
Georgia, and got them to put these articles on the dutiable list, 
which were not erased from the free list. 


Mr. KELLEY. On that particular committee there was no Repre- | 


sentative from Georgia. 

Mr. MORRISON. Except BEN HI. 

Mr. KELLEY. And he never became captivated with iron, as his 
successors did. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, you could captivate anybody; you capti- 
vated him with quinine. [Laughter.] Then you were assuring 


everybody that to leave quinine where I[ placed it,on the free-list, | 


vith free alcohol for its manufacture, would bankrupt the home man- 


itacturer, leave laboring people without employment, give a monop- | 


ily to the foreign producer, and ultimately raise the price of quinine. 

Mr. KELLEY. I never captivated you. 

Mr. MORRISON. No, you did not; it would trouble you to do 
that, though you know how much I think of you. [Laughter.} 

Now, sir, returning to the cost of paying the 4 per cent. bonds. 
beginning when the four-and-a-half bonds are payable and paid, if 
we reduce the 4 per cent. debt by equal annual payments, the 4 per 
ent. bonds will be paid when payable with $1,252,047,915, including 
™4,446,525 premium on a basis of a3 per cent. rate of interest on 
Government securities. If when the 34 and 4} per cent. bonds are 
paid, we then discontinue payments for fifteen years and ten months, 
util the 4 per cent. bonds may be paid without a premium, the in- 
terest to be paid after that period will exceed the premium required 
lor their earlier payment more than $250,000,000, which is the cost 
of postponing payment to avoid the premium. 

lt will be said that the rate of interest to be realized from Govern- 
lent securities may be less than 3 per cent., which will increase the 
)remium to be paid on the 4 per cent. bonds. Some comparatively 
small part of the public debt, possibly as much as $200,000,000, for 
ise In such purposes as call loans, may be taken at a rate as low as 
“percent., but the investment rate will not be considerably less than 
‘percent. The present low rate of interest as indicated by the high 
remium on Government securities is the result of the present con- 
dition and requirement of the national banking system, a condition 
vhich cannot last. 

len years hence, when we begin payment of 4 per cent. bonds, our 
vin and paper circulation, now nearly $1,500,000,000, will with the 
creased population grow to something like $1,800,000,000, half of 
‘paper, The national banking system will have so grown upon 
the people that it will not then still rest upon the remaining portion 
tthe publie debt, then in the process of reduction by monthly pay- 
lhents, Some new security or national guarantee will have been pro- 


Minm on 4 per cent. bonds will be lowered. 





} 
| 
} 
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| 





Gentlemen who would pay more than $200,000,000 interest pro- 
fessedly to save less than $45,000,000 in premiums, and who talk of 
new funding schemes, either forget or would have others forget 
that no funding scheme will avoid payment of premiums. 

The bill under consideration and amendments proposed look to 
the speedy abolition of the internal-revenue system. In fact, the 
honorable chairman [ Mr. oe) and his Democratic colleague 
[Mr. RANDALL] have candidly declared their purpose to remove all 
internal-revenue taxes. These, it is said, are war taxes and ought 
to be removed because the war is over. It is just a little singular 
that those who clamormost for the abatement of war taxes never ask 
for any reduction in war taxes from customs, of which we are pay- 
ing $100,000,000 a year on sugar, clothing, and other necessaries. 
Sir, much more than half the debt at the close of the war remains 
to be paid, and more than three-fourths of the cost of the war in 
pensions remain to be paid. It will require $2,300,000,000 to pay 
the public debt yet to be paid, and interest, and at least $2,000,- 
000,000 for pensions. These are war taxes. 

It is insisted that the internal revenue is an undemocratic tax. 
This means, if it means anything, that it is not undemocratic to 
maintain a permanent public debt, for if the debt is to be paid a 
considerable revenue from internal taxation is a necessity. 

So intelligent and respectable a body as the National Board of 
Trade, whose president is an eminent business man of Philadelphia, 
has declared all internal taxes war taxes and anti-republican in time 
of peace. It does not appear to have occurred to the National 
Board of Trade that it is either undemocratic or anti-republican to 
maintain a war tax of 50 to 100 per cent. on window-glass, iron and 
steel, wool hats, carpets, and clothing, and other highly war-taxed 
articles of chief product in the grand old Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, yielding bounties to her capitalists equivalent to the rate 
of war taxes. 

I have already shown that to pay the expenses of administration, 
pensions, and the public debt, when it is payable, will require a 
revenue of $350,000,000 for ten years, and $300,000,000 afterward. 
If we pay nothing in reduction of the debt, the cost of administra- 
tion increased by the payment of pensions and interest on the pub- 
lic debt will require a revenue exceeding $280,000,000 per annum 
for the next ten years. All propositions, therefore, looking to the 
total abolition of internal taxes are simply absurd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lhope the time of the gentleman will be extended. 

Mr. KELLEY. I trust there will be no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. I.shall want but a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the extension 
of time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Something has been said of the reductions of 


| taxes since the war. More taxes have been laid on than have been 


taken off since the war. The taxes taken off yielded revenue to the 
Tregsury, while the taxes laid on give bounty to capital invested in 
manufactures. The present high rate of taxation ought not to be 
maintained. Both customs duties and internal taxes should be re- 
duced. We can revise and adjust our system and dispense with all 
internal-revenue taxes except taxes on tobacco and spirits, and these 
should be fixed at revenue rates. 

We must have revenue from some source through taxation. Tax- 
ation is privation. To tax property is to take part of it. Every 
consideration of private right and public policy demand that the 
Government should take from the citizen a part of those things he 
can best spare. He can better spare a part from his whisky and 
tobacco than all from his food, clothing, and other necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

Whatever may be the ultimate policy of the Government as to the 
sources of its revenue, we require both internal and tariff taxes until 
the public debt is paid. It must be paid. It corrupts administra- 
tion, adds to the cost of living, and has been fitly called a moral 
canker. It is always owned by the few. 

In practice the law creating a sinking fund for the yearly redue- 
tion of the debt has applied to that purpose the annual surplus. The 
execution of the law would extinguish the entire debt when it is pay- 
able, in 1907. That is the contract. Had we fallen upon national 
adversity and the rate of interest been increased, we would be classed 
as breakers of the public faith if we failed to reduce the debt as pro- 
vided by the sinking-fund act. Now that the rate of interest has 
fallen, we must not postpone payment in the interest of the holders of 
public securities by repealing the internal-revenue laws. 

In connection with the proposed abolition of all internal taxes 
there is another view of the subject to which I desire to call the at 
tention of Congress and the country. We derive a considerable 
revenue from imported fruits, books, salt, leather, and fancy goods, 
but it is chiefly from duties on cottons, woolens, flax, silk, iron, steel, 
spirits, wine, tobacco, and sugar that we derive customs revenue. 
Three-fourths of all we receive are paid on these. The articles of 
sugar and molasses alone pay about one-fourth of all we receive from 


| tariff revenues; and as to most of the others the productive powe1 
| of our own country is nearly equal to the wants of our people. We 


can produce all we use; we can control and supply our own markets. 


| With a revenue tariff there are but few things which can be im- 
vided as a basis for the banking system of the country, and the pre- | 


ported with profit. 
Whatever our policy may be as to tariff, whether for revenue, for 
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protection, or professedly for both, our income from most of the arti- | Outstanding January 1, 1882: 


cles which have been our chief source of supply must fall off. It may 
be true that an ever-growing people acquire new tastes and have new 
wants to be supplied, thus giving new life to commerce and multi- 
plying exchanges among neighboring and may be distant nations, 
Such new wants are likely to be in the direction of luxuries enjoyed 
by the few, and it must be always remembered that it is the malti- 
tude that pay taxes, especially taxes from customs, which are chiefly 
derived, not from luxuries enjoyed by the few, but from the necessa- 
ries and comforts of the common people. Isubmit, therefore, in view 
of present conditions, that prudent statesmanship forbids the entire 
abolition of internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am speaking not without consideration of this 
subject, but without previous thought as to the order of its presen- 
tation. I ask, therefore, that I may revise my remarks and append 
some estimates kindly prepared at my request by Professor Elliott, 
the Government actuary, and General Dudley, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. The estimate of the Commissioner for pensions to soldiers of 
the late war are based on existing pension laws, and on the belief 
that claims for arrears and other claims filed and to be filed up to 
that time will be adjusted before June 30, 1888. 


A. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1882. 

Sir: Yourequest of me a statement of the constant annual payment required to 
meet the interest on the interest-bearing debt of the United States and to extin- 
guish the principal of the 34 per cent. and the 44 per cent. securities of the United 
States by the istof September, 1891, the date when the latter-mentioned securities 
become redeemable—a period of nine years and eight months from January 1, 1882; 
also, the number of years required to call in and extinguish the 34 per cent. securi- 
ties, assuming these to be the earlier paid ; also, astatement of the constant annual 
payment required to be made after the lst of September, 1891, to meet the interest 
on the public debt of the United States still outstanding, and to extinguish the 
principal of the outstanding 4 per cent. securities by the Ist of July, 1907, the date 
when these securities become redeemable—a period of fifteen years and ten months 
from the Ist of September, 1891; also, a statement of values corresponding to the 
above, but computed on the assumption that from and after the extinguishing of 
the 34 percent. securities the rate to be realized by the United States Government 
on its investments and reinvestments will be 3 per cent. per annum instead of at 
par; also, a statement of the average annual expenditures of the United States 
Government for the last twelve years for the payment of interest and in reducing 
the public debt; also, a statement of the net premium each year which the 44 and 
the 4 per cent. securities of the Government should command in open market, on 
the assumption that the rate of interest to be realized by investors in the securities 
of the United States will be 3 per cent. per annum. 

In response to your inquiries, 1 have the honor to submit the accompanying tables 


and comments: 
B. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 
Statement of the interest-bearing debt of the United States outstanding on the Ist day 
of January, 1882—principal and interest. 





Principal. 
cg re rr eT: $149, 682, 900 
ey ne We WU niin oes Sebe cece dscracsnencsadevenhs 401, 503, 900 
Total continned fives and sixes.............----2.-.ecscesccnee 551, 186, 800 
4s aa Interest pay- 
» Po . © . 
Securities. Principal. | ile cach year. 
TE DO OEE, 50m a rarcnprcsccadvebikuwssases $551, 186, 800 
SEE GE CRB vase cee cwesens sceccwcvetcceec ss 250, 000, 000 
EE eS nb Shas bndak omsmnens ads weneke sh 739, 347, 800 
ES icaddtddccce nctwesdnscndeaececens 14, 000, 000 420, 000 
Total interest-bearing. ...................- | 1, 554, 534, 600 60, 535, 450 





The total interest payable each year on the interest-bearing debt now outstand- 
ing averages 3§ (more exactly 3. 8941) per cent. of the interest-bearing portion of 
the outstanding indebtedness. 


TABLE L.—Showing, by years, the sinking-fund payment required to be made by 
the Government to extinguish the principal of its optional 34 per cent. secwrities, 
($551, 186,800,) and that of its 44 per cent. secwrities ($250,000) during the period from 
January 1, 1882, to the date when the four-and-a-halfs become redeemable, September 
1, 1891; assuming that, after the 34 per cent. securities are extinguished investments 
are to be made at par in the Government 44 per cent. securities. 


{The computed period from January 1, 1882, toextinguishment of the 34 por cent. 
securities, 7.0144 years. ] 





Aggregate amount 


of payments pro- Annual payments 


to reduce the 


posed to reduce pmo 
; the principal of principal of the 
- the Public debt | Public debt dur 
ome January 1, low ing the dates 
1882, to the dates cified 
specified. specified, 
Samay 1; BEE. -..20000<..--- ee ee $70, 688, 600 
January 1, 1883.. $70, 688, 600 73, 161, 700 
SOMMAEG 1, LOBE. 2.0.2 cececsecc. nese 143, 850, 300 75, 724, 300 
January 1, 1885... 22...2s.ccceee ee cceese 219, 574, 600 78, 373, 000 
January 1, 1886...........-.------------ 297, 947, 600 81, 116, 300 
ee er eer 379, 063, 900 | 83, 956, 200 
SOMMAET 1, MOGB. 2... ccvcscccscccecceces. 463, 620, 100 &6, 893, 400 
ee 549, 913, 500 | 90, 785, 300 
Sammaxy 1, BODO. .... 002. scccceeccscese-s 640, 698, 800 94, 877, 000 
EE Bh, NOs oc sc eaccesoncectnsccsesne 735, 575, 800 65, 611, 000 | 
September 1, 1891.......... ED i ctebiwbnndkwak d600s 0, 


7.0144 vears after January 1, 1882, or 5h 


days after January 1, 1889 551, 186, 800 
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I s 6 ia 05.00 ot cdn ce teddveccuese¥nsbeleebeuksanbee $551, 126 
NR ee ee a Pee a: ee 250, 000, ree 
Le 
TIE eke bnwp ing ns ya wahs adn yessehs bo ndteseege Seakenee 801, 186, 809 


TABLE I1.—Showing the constant amount required each year from January 1. 1999 
to pay the interest as it accrues on the entire outstanding public debt, and to extin. 
guish the principal of the 34 per cent. securities and that of the 44 per cent. secur 
ties by September 1, 1891, the date when the latter becoine by law redeemable, assum. 
ing that after the 34 per cent. securities are called in and paid investments may be 
made at par in the 44 per cent. securities. 


| " : 
Total payment 
Principal to Interest pay-| each year for 


Di c year co ‘ing Janu- s 
Calendar year commencing Janu be reduced able each| interest ond 









ary 1— each year. | year. | reduction of 
principal. 
Do sarmiit hin ste <bdhe wick ema aan lord 70, 688,600 $60, 535, 450 $131, 224. 050 
RIESE. 73, 161,700 | 58, 062, 350 131, 224) 050 
NE sion Sk ee Rie eee to ook ae ewe 75, 724, 300 | 55, 499, 750 131, 224 050 
MA dchativucccthenstasican <eeesccke 78, 373, 000 52, 821, 050 131, 224, 050 
ida fais Mid caine a 81, 116, 300 | 50, 107, 750 131, 224, 050 
A Boe ee git 83,956,200 | 47, 267, 850 131, 224, 050 
Ee ee ERS Rae 86, 893, 400 44, 330, 650 131, 224, 050 
WGN. cséecluswakaden badewsinatsoss 90,785, 300 | 40, 438, 750 131, 224, 050 
BNO. i cain ob wiede pupedts snteuk bibs een 94,877,000 | 36, 347, 050 151, 224, 050 
1891, (two-thirds of year from Janu 
ary 1, to September 1)............. 65, 614, 000 21, 868, 700 87, 482, 700 
Cc, 


TABLE ITI.—Sinking-fund payments to extinguish the principal of the $739,347,800 out 
standing 4 per cent. United + tates debt redeemable in 1907, payments to commence 
with the extinguishment of the 44 per cent. bonds redeemable September 1, 1891, as 
suming interest to be reinvested at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 


| A g gregate 
amount of 
| payments 
p ro posed 
o reduce 
the princi- 
pal of the 
public debt 
from Sept. | 
1, 1891, to 
the dates 
specified. 


Amount to 

reduce the 
principal 
of the pub 
lic debt 
during the 
period im 
mediately 
following 
the date 
specified 


Date. 










INE A: SE heen sinker sndsenccakabousnnds sennn banana *$11, 303, 000 
Di hE cio, choutpravnedawsnuuacneucheshusc oe | $11, 303, 000 34, 809, 300 
SET B, CRPE  whncs pxercnccnkababeesiuadsceesbess sos 46, 112, 300 36, 201, 900 
NIE A MR wGb Wie on dbabe ite Sendo sicctecacenccane 82, 314, 100 37, 649, 700 
NE Be ED Wan sbh ewan cwenscdnpeswedecdadsncsvaeee 119, 963, 800 | 39, 155, 800 
PE Bs UD eudis vainivannd<obicenseav asaceeeuxecd 159, 119, 600 | 40, 722, 000 
PT En wicdptncaspicke sssreaeancsasncnae haga 199, 841, 600 | 42, 350, 800 
SONS BS OO 666 ons sitweericesccstadsuctcuccoscusws 242, 192, 400 44, 045, 000 
DN EEN sc chuaaexnun escrow bektns case auvecceean 286, 239, 400 | 45, 806, 700 
CARNE Es BOOS ph ietandnd esi kevsdwede J cudaxkakseaened 332, 044, 100 4 5, 200 
SOE BO RNOE bo nnaniscnnnconscdnapancdstbanteen tea’ 379, 683, 000 , 600 
i . .  e Ct er e 429, 227, 600 f 5, 300 
PONT TE, DIOS isin od ask bb veaededn Ceteeedcstubenccese 480, 752, 900 3, 587, 400 
CORMATE 1 DONE 5 ieiecnkstant denwestcciwasttatvuxiieed 534, 341, 300 55, 730, 800 
BORED L. COOO shdsecsasssBebsten tulad idiossdvaauaeed | 590, 072, 100 57, 960, 100 
DOMES 5, MUD eS avenasek raskhovnkspansssopnceshoaseen | 648, 032, 200 | 60, 278, 500 
SEE. B, PUES cchockins ceeserebishhasncekacsateebaed } 708,310,700 | — 131, 037, 100 
SOY 1, 2007 no ccccerececenccosssivsnsucesubbdsanec oct! 739, 347, 800 |..........---- 


*Four months. +t Six months. 

TABLE IV.—Showing by years the amount of the payments required during the fif- 
teen years and ten months elapsing from lst of September, 1891, the date when the 
44 per cent. securities of the Government are redeemable, to the 1st day of July, \W7 
when the 4 per cent. securities are redeemable, in order to extinguish the principal of 
the 4 per cent. indebtedness outstanding January 1, 1882, md to pay the interest on 
the public debt as it accrues, assuming payments to be invested at the rate of 4 per 
cent. perannum. 








Proposed Total pay 
reduction | Interest | ment each 
of princi- | payable eriod — fot 

Periods. pal during | each peri-| interest 
each pe-| od speci-}| and re 
riod speci- | fied. duction of 
tied, principal. 


$21, 450, 400 


$11, 303, 000 | $10, 147, 373 





ee « 


September 1, 1891, to January 1, 1892.. 


Entire calendar year: 





BOND 5 oc sebstsctentnsadereteweubedswneys 34, 809, 300 29, 541, 800 64, 351, 100 
REE + ssieunvadacdatinebaknest pis aida ha ail 36, 201, 800 28, 149, 300 64, 351, 100 
ME <cchpsaatckswewetwannsaneeercaans 37, 649,700 | 26, 701, 400 64, 351, 100 
MD eartecisckn maby iatcctokesbeweonee 39, 155, 800 25, 195, 300 64, 351, 100 
MUN. dé SRG Cache dae bey ed sheuda nak oe 40, 000 23, 629, 100 64, 351, 100 
DE tsi wstpssenseas deaawha gone vane nage 2, 350, 800 22, 000, 300 , 100 
DED bnue cba vensiensaduwcteestices san 44, 045, 000 20, 306, 100 , 100 
Ds bak cckedchadonnmh ated edaceeke ee 45, 806, 700 18, 544, 400 , 301, 100 
SND sip ahnkecaducucsecsdcoatdehekbnben 47, 638, 900 16, 712, 200 64, 351, 100 
SOUR > <-kvauaces cheesy Lean chee conse 49, 544, 600 14, 806, 500 64, 351, 100 
DOOD sciscceceiauny Reon oe amb eeuaaael 51, 526, 300 12, 824, 800 64, 351, 100 
BOUD i cctuchansendpaebictcceveredbekeedee 53, 587,400 | 10, 763, 700 64, 351, 100 
OR 5 ecaeaenee chip ioe soecoke tees eLEee 55, 730, 800 8, 620, 300 64, 351, 100 
MOE. saickeckseseappeeuseclietenussleme 57, 960, 100 6, 391, 000 64, 351, 100 
ee ee bd bee ee 60, 278, 500 4, 072, 600 64, 351, 100 
1907, (one-half year, to July 1)....... 31, 037, 100 1, 138, 500 32, 175, 600 


ee 
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TABLE V.—Statement showing the net reduction of the public debt and interest paid 
during the twelve jiscal years from June 30, 1869, to July 1, 1881. 





Fiscal year— Annual reduc- Interest paid. 











tion. 

Ending Faud BMD vicsccnscccenwcntn inaitiges $102, 643, 880 84 | $129, 235, 408 00 
nding JUNO GR, MPEs 9+ axkemrdeceues ceecmeven 94, 327, 764 84 125, 576, 565 93 
Ending June 90, 187B...........cccemessenesdcss 100, 544, 491 28 117, 357, 839 72 
Ending SumeOR GMND. sisassess cscs sscweeseust 43, 667, 630 05 104, 750, 688 44 
Ending June 90, 1894. ..0.........eseceseceess- 4, 730, 472 41 107, 119, 815 21 
Lading Sune M0) BONG. os 05s scdiecncees sovedenes 14, 399, 514 84 103, 093, 544 57 
Roading SUNG TUNING ds-Vibvbsdadadesyceoen 29, 249, 318 33 100, 243, 271 23 
Ending June 80, 1877..........---.-------+---- 39, 281, 121 73 97, 124, 511 58 
Ending Fume QW) MOB. <<nes. oscescs ceniee -veace 24, 371, 391 44 102, 500, 874 65 
Ending Fume OR, MUD. cn ciscns coscnces occwensn 8, 579, 575 45 105, 327, 949 00 
Ending June 90, 3000... .cecie.scsecascvaress --| 85, 034, 961 03 95, 757, 575 11 
Rading Fane OG Wh ivi diewenteis ccsceeved 101, 573, 483 36 82, 508, 741 18 
Petele. cis cteaeaas seth Deut Kant epic 648, 403, 668 60 | 1, 270, 596, 784 62 

Annual ones during the twelve fiscal 
years ended June 80, 1881............. eeeeee| 54, 033, 639 05 105, 883, 065 38 





Showing that during the twelve fiscal years ended June 30, 1881, the average 
annual expenditure for the net reduction of the public debt and for payment of 
interest has been $160,000,000 ; more exactly, $159,916,704.43. 


TaBLE VL.—Premium, not Leet ore | accrued interest, on United States 44 per cent. 
bonds redeemable (and considered as payable) September 1, 1891, and on United 
States 4 per cent. bonds redeemable (and considered payable) July 1, 1907 ; assuming 
interest to be reinvested quarteriy, and 3 per vent. per annum to be the rate to be 
realized by investors. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. BONDS OF 1891. 


| 




















7 E 
33 | 3 
as | . ae 
September 1— g 5 September 1— E & 
a2 a8 
| £e | = 
ay | py 
OOD. csc ceuecce auc eee OR OE iin citi n Sued cd cpatann de $5. 634 
MR. wc ccosy ce cee SEE EE icirrcteiebtuntenhasnsaiid 4. 288 
ER... ov dscscunincovpeneenane Fe og i. nto awed y BA Red eneeite 2. 901 
Ol .. vid s<xcacaenuaee ee ED give ss ancvehaanes staat 1. 472 
WOE cin ivonscctxpoeraadas UII icc onwxland pas bisncnnvadasate od eee 
1008 3. ch xis cdcosncee eee 6. 941 | 
FOUR PER CENT. BONDS OF 1907. 
te ‘ ape 
2 o 
a fu: 
se <3 
ay | By 
July 1— be | July 1— | =. 
§4 | Eee 
es ‘gs 
£e hg 
py Ay 
1GGl....ts secaeaeeeeeuenn | RAED Bs oi odes a snes cckew casings $10. 046 
LO: «. .siviccess paceeeeaaeene [SOD MG a caskaindcasdwabecvakbaes 9. 340 
IDDR . .. nc cscin ces aeevnn eke PDO 50 60 od Wendie eis diwanctadae 8. 602 
IOBS. . .ccacns cease meee i ous Knon Ghcansnud ameied | 7. 862 
LES... « <a cadecal Soe ae DNC. «  scccncase ps.acauevans 7. 089 
1008: . ... oncaweaceupeee ane RE ND nc a5:0scsenerascwesccusacds 6. 293 
WE. .wnnévchowtaaeenae ene MOE Th SOE case vecuesdrncncteacossaws 5. 472 
IBOR: ..<n0nd4ia bn Ghee eR Ns icine amend sania ue 4. 627 
IBRD. ....<:c coasiea weave eee EE Minin «xesanaheiep scenes 3. 756 
LOO). 5s unsienigeebeneeeeanne SR MING cing ws catecnceseeeesosane | 2.859 
1001. . én gn casesenee er rene RRND MIU aise 55 ods e5 date ORR | 1,984 
1OUD. . ..ssses seus cease as Mia 12. 043 || 1906 .......---22-00e-22eeee ee 981 
IDOE... ccids cweseienii aaa SENG MNS 4h se eudobexdnscssGeegisealesaneeean 
1... 0 civeaseepantuevadeets 10. 732 
dD. 


By inspection of the foregoing tables it will be seen that an annual vayment of 
$1:)1,224,050—if applied to the payment of the interest on the public debt. and to 
the calling in of the 34 per cent. bonds until extinguished, and then to the pur- 
chase at par of the 44 per cent. bonds—will cancel the interest as it accrues on 
$1,554,544,600, the entire interest-bearing portion of the public debt outstanding 
January 1, 1882; and will, moreover, extinguish the $551,186,800 principal of the 34 
per cent, and the $250,000,000 of 44 per cent. indebtedness by the date of the ma- 
turity or redeemability of the latter, September 1, 1891, the $551,186,800 of 34 per 
ea debt becoming extinguished in seven (more exactly 7.0144) years from 

at date, 

An annual sum of $64,351,100 applied to the payment of the interest on all the 
remaining interest-bearing portion of the public debt, and to investment at par 
in the 4 per cent. securities of the Government, would cancel the interest as it 
accrued and would extinguish the 4 per cent. indebtedness of $739,347,800 by July 
1, 197, the date of maturity or redeemability. 

After the extinguishing of the Grecendohsity, the four-and-a-halfs, and the 
‘ours, there will yet remain a 8 per cent. debt of small amount ($14,000,000) of pe- 
‘liar character, and known as the Navy pension fund. ‘This debt is not likely to 
be increased or reduced. 

If, after the extinguishing of the 34 per cent. securities of the Government, the 
‘i per cent. and the 4 per cent. securities cannot be obtained in the open market at 
Mr somewhat larger annual payments than those given in the foregoing tables 
Will he required in order that these securities may each be extinguished at the 
da‘es respectively when by law redeemable. 

If it be assumed that after the calling in of the 34 percents only 3 per cent. per 
‘nium can be realized by the Government on its reinvestments of interest, the 
“oustant sum to be paid each year for interest on the outstanding public debt and 


to liquidate principal of the three-and-a-halfs and four-and-a-halfs would be $131,- 
800,750 instead of $131, 224,050, and the corresponding period to the extinguishing 
of the 34 percents will be somewhat less than seven years, to wit, 6.9639 years ; 
and the constant sum to be paid each year for interest on the then outstanding 
iin debt and to extinguish the principal of the 4 per cent. securities would be 

17, 158,250 instead of $64,351,100. 

A table is given showing the net premium which each of the securities (the 
four-and-a-halfs and the fours) would command in the market each year to re 
demption or maturity on the assumption that the normal rate of interest, or rate 
to be realized to the investor in the securities of the United States, will continue 
to be, as now and for many months past, 3 per cent. per annum. 

It will be observed that the rate of premium steadily becomes less as the bond 
approaches maturity. 

table is also given showing the net reduction of the public debt gnd the in- 
terest paid during each of the twelve fiscal years from June 30, 1869, to July 1, 1881 

The annual average reduction of the debt during these twelve years was fifty- 
four millions dollars, ($54,033,639.05,) and the average annual payment of the 
interest was one hundred and six million dollars, ($105,883,065.38,) the average an 
nual expenditure for these two objects having been one hundred and sixty mill 
ion dollars, ($159,916,704.43.) 

Respectfully, 


E. B. ELLIOTT, Government Actuary. 
Hon. W1LtiAM R. Morrison, M. C. 


POPULATION. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O., March 18, 1882. 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith, in accordance with your oral 
request, an estimate by me of the probable population of the United States (inelud- 
ing Territories) for the Ist of June of the years 1890, 1891, 1900, 1907, and 1910 re- 
spectively : 

Population of the United States enumerated and estimated. 


ee I 21 Ds ce saceneehepeoksebasanesuoors 50, 153, 000 
es ns de i edcbncan ceakee caenen the ahaa nial 64, 476, 000 
June 1, 1891, (estimated,) [4} per cent. bonds payable in this year) .... 66, 181, 000 
no ce bss eitin ak stme cans opedweseagdeecsecuses 81, 529, 000 


June 1, 1907, (estimated,) [4 per cent. bonds payable in this year] .... 95, 380, 000 
June 1, 1910, (estimated) ................-. Kinin sndetewueheReedees ese 101, 310, 000 


Respectfully, 
E. B. ELLIOTT, Government Actuary. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. Morrison, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF PENSIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., January 19, 1881. 


Smr: I have the honor to forward herewith certain estimates of probable ex- 
penditures on account of = mg for a period of twenty-five years, based on a 
proposition submitted by Hon. W. R. Morrison, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, which I deem it proper to submit for your con 
sideration and transmission to Mr. MORRISON. 

The proposition is presented at the head of the exhibit, and was submitted to 
me informally by Mr. Morrison, who desired this information in the interest of 
public legislation which might come before his committee. 

It is proper to make a statement inviting attention to assumed facts carrying 
unknown quantities, presented in the proposition, so that any estimate made must 
of necessity be very largely problematical. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, 
WM. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner of Pensions. 
Hon. S. J. Kirnkwoop, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Proposition: If all the claims for pensions arising from the war of the rebellion 
shall be adjudicated within the seven-years’ period terminating June 30, 1888, and 
if, atthe end of that period, the survivors of the war with Mexico and their widows 
shall then be pensioned, what appropriations will be required annually to pay pen- 
sions during the next twenty-five years ? 

June 30, 1881, there were 268,830 names on the pension-roll and their annual value 
was $28,769, 967.46 ; or a general average value to each pensioner of $107.01. 

During the fiscal year ending with that date, the average amounts of accrued 

snsion paid to pensioners, as first payments, were as follows; to Army invalids, 

953.62; to Army widows, dependent relatives, &c., $1,021.51. 

This accrued pension is payable only in claims filed prior to June 30, 1880. At 
that date there were on file 238,224 original invalid, and 71,801 original widows’, &c., 
claims. Of those claims, during the fiscal year next ensuing, 21,143 invalid and 
3,719 widows’, &c., claims were allowed, leaving 217,081 invalid and 68,082 widows’, 
&e., pending June 30, 1881, in which accrued pension is due if allowed. 

An analysis of the files made during the current year shows that 31,119 of the 
invalid and 22,014 of the widows’, &c., claims have been rejected and abandoned. 

Deducting the numbers settled adversely from the numbers pending as above 
stated, leaves 185,962 invalid and 45,068 widows’, &c., claims to be adjudicated 
within the seven-years’ period stated in the proposition. 

Adopting the estimate embodied in the President's message as to the per cent. 
of claims which it is expected will be hereafter rejected (15 per cent.) it follows 
that, of the 185,962 live original invalid claims pending June 30, 1881, 158,068 will 
be allowed, and 27,894 rejected, and of the 45,068 live original widows’ claims then 
pending 38,308 will be allowed, and 6,760 rejected. 

The amounts of their first payments, and thereby the annual appropriations 
required, will be dependent upon the rapidity of their adjustment. If settled in 
equal numbers each year during the seven years, the numbers allowed annually 
would be 22,581 and 5,472 of the respective classes. In fact, however, during the 
earlier years of the period, the claims sustained by the record evidence, those which 
are free from complications, and in which the parole testimony is easily obtainable 
by the claimants, would be adjudicated; leaving over for the later years the more 
difficult cases. 

The een ge of allowances during each year may be approximately repre- 
sented by the arithmetical series 10, 10, 10, 9, 8, 7,6; and upon this assumption, 
the number of claims to be allowed during each year may be stated as follows : 





Widows, 


Years. | Invalid. ro 

edu a - le 

ae wk hance cen ada die cdasaeadadenanatean saan 26, 345 | 6, 385 
ee ake cbntensnesseateacnd 26, 845 | 6, 385 
oi nemempmiamedadaes i ne ck ok eae | 26, 845 | 6, 385 
ee nn tei atih us cra pean ae See ee atl ; 4 23, 710 | 5, 746 
Tee et aendnnaseoneedoeai | 21,076 5, 108 
iat iuanirackepidackassevesesiaens ..| 18,440 | 4, 469 
a + sisincidl 3, 830 


i 
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As before stated, the average amount of accrued pension payable upon each 


allowance June 30, 1881, was $953.62, and $1,021.51 to the respective classes of Army 
pensions. To these sums must be added the annual rate value of each pension to 
determine the average amount of accrued pension during each year of the septen- 
nial period, namely, invalids, $108.02 ; widows, $108.72. 





Years. Invalids. — 
a wisgriit APE ESS REESE De Nee ness Eiken theta e $953 62 | $1,021 51 
Second yk nareheed nes 6 be abakkh weep be bee eee eereriene an 1, 061 64 | 1,130 23 
oan v need ap snopes esekeubee  sonwet Griswe- ars esnsssunne al 1, 169 66 1, 238 95 
BEL a. opwis detwins Shale mise tee p pe eae ekaN a ees CRON EAE Ee | 1,278 68 | 1,347 67 
PETE . 22.2222 nevenn ce nccctecnnccccccenssnnencencosscesecoes | 1,386 70} 1,456 39 
Sixth etn enecccceceveveccnccccecccoccscsccccccsscoes! 1,408 972) 1 O65 il 
SUNT. cies « wakcbinabair teks axes iteeies atniy apace ote Koa a es oral : 602 74 | i 673 &3 


To adopt these conclusions is to assume that the annual rate of each pension 
will remain as at present. It has slowly increased in the past, but in the absence 
of more definite figures, these may be accepted for the purposes of this calcula- 
tion. 

The rates given are the accrued values at the beginning of each year, while the 
allowances will be distributed through the years; hence, to the average accrued 
value of each pension must be added one-half the annual rate value of each allow- 
ance, as follows: 


Invalids. Widows, &c. 


Years. 
No. of | Annnal No.of | Annual 
claims. rates. Totals. claims, rates. Totals. 
Wile sinccenss | 26,345 | $953 62 F 5 tos 118 | & 385 $1,021 51 ; 6520 a 
Second... | 26,345 1, 061 64 3 R oe oe | 6,385 | 1,130 23 | 1. oa = 
Third .............] 26,345 | 1,169 66 if on sie nn | 6,385 | 1,238 95 7, sia ens 
Fourth...... ear. | 23,710 | 1,278 68 1} ox 4 td | 5,746 | 1,947 67 |§ . 7 ey 
Fifth ..... 21, 076 | 1,386 70 | § of 59°" Ong | 5,108 | 1,456 39 5 ion 200 
Sixth 18, 440 | 1, 494 72 5 on, sen an | 4,469 1,565 11 IS6 cor po 
Seventh... 15, 807 | 1, 602 74 IS 05, oe 736 | 3,830 | 1,673 83 Re as = 


This embraces, it will be observed, only the accrued pension ; i. e., the amounts 
payable as first payments. To these must be added the annual rate values of the 
roll, as follows : 


| 
Annual rate | 


_ Accrued Tete 

Year. pension. values. Totals. 
SN un a eee ge eee cee $33, 415,440 $28, 769, 967 | $62, 185, 407 
Re ee ok oka ences 36, 955,404 | 32,309,929 | 69, 265, 333 
ies le Po ee ated ced | 40,495,368 | 35,849,891 | 76, 345, 259 
SE ph tate wtee iat ..| 89,654,142 | 39, 389, 853 | 79, 043, 995 
eee ee eae eer --| 38, 080,313 | 42,575,711 | 80, 656, 024 
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The annual rate value at the commencement of the eighth year would be $50,- 
009,303. These sums represent the gross additions to the roll growing out of the 
allowance of Army claims only, and do not embrace upon the one hand Navy _ 
sions, service pensions, increased rates in progressive disability cases, special act 
pensions, restorations, costs of disbursements, &c., and upon the other hand no 
deductions have been made for losses to the roll by deaths, remarriages, legal 
limitation, or other causes. 

During the last fiscal year the loss to the annual rate value of the roll from all 
causes was $1,310,185.83, while the gain from the sources not embraced in the table 
last given was $1,015,408.52, to which should be added the compensation to pen- 
sion agents and their expenses for that year, ($224,253,) making a total of $1,239,- 
661.52, or nearly a balance between gains and losses. Nor need we expect them 
to vary to any great extent during the next seven years. The largely increased 
number of allowances of invalid claims will add greatly to the gain ae increased 
rates ; the allowance of widows’ service pensions will to a considerable extent off- 
set the loss by the deaths of survivors of the old wars, of whom there are but 
8.898 on the roll. The percentage of loss from deaths will increase somewhat, but 
that arising from legal limitation in minors’ claims will nearly disappear, there 
now being but 4,333 claims representing that class upon the roll. 

The losses by deaths, so far as reported during the last four fiscal years, have 
been as follows : 
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It appears then, for the purposes of this calculation, the gains from the items 
omitted (which, if cma would complicate the subject exceedingly) may be ac- 
cepted to equalize the losses from all causes; and if so, the annual value of the 
roll, at the beginning of the eighth year, so far as the claims filed prior to June 
30, 1880, are concerned, will stand at $50,009,303. 

In addition thereto are the claims filed, and to be filed, after the date last named. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, there were 18,455 invalid and 10,527 
widows’, &c., claims, of the Army class, filed. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate the number that will be filed in the future. 
It is not probable that the receipts will diminish toa very great extent during the 
next seven years. The number of invalid claims filed may grow less, but the 
widows’, &c., claims will be likely to increase in number for some time to come. 
These pensions will commence from the date of filing the claims in the Pension 
Office. 

From such consideration as has been given to this branch of the question under 
discussion, it is concluded that this class of claims will cause an addition to the 
annual rate value of the roll each year a the first) of $1,500,000; hence, at the 
close of the seventh year the annual rate value of the entire roll will be $59,009,303. 

During the fiscal years ending in 1879, 1880, and 1881 the losses to the roll from 
all causes were 5.5 per cent., 5.1 per cent., and 3.98 per cent., respectively 











































Of the invalid and widows, &c., pensioners on the roll June 30, 1881, the 
portions of those classes were respectively 67 per cent. and 33 per cent., w 
ae ene claims then pending the proportions were 75 per cent. and 25 per 
cent. 

While the losses to the entire roll, during the last three fiscal years, were as 
above stated, oe cent., 5.1 per cent., and 3.98 per cent.,) the losses to the iy. 
valid branch of the roll, from all causes, was but 1.7 per cent., 2.2 per cent., and 
1.7 per cent. during those years; hence the ieneaned 3 percentage of allowances 
to be made of the invalid branch, will affect—because of their relatively smaller 
en emeee-the natural increase in loss in the other branch arising from advance 

age, &c. 

It a from the official publications of the War Department tha‘ mpean 
age of. the soldiers enlisted Gung the war of the rebellicn was oa years - 
the mean year of that war was 1863; hence, in 1888, the average age of its sur. 
vivors will be fifty-one years, and eighteen years later it will be sixty-nine years, 
The expectation of life of persons fifty-one years old is 20.39 years; of persons 
sixty-nine years old itis 9.70 years. At the intervening decennial periods it is 
stated as follows: fifty-five years, 17.58; sixty years, 14.34; rey ote years, 11.79 

The statistics of mortality include both sexes, subject to the nences of ordi. 
nary conditions only, such as surround the soldier afterhis return home. What 
effect his exposure Z the service may have upon his longevity is problematical 
Those discharged for disability, it may be presumed, would not, as a class, have 
the same expectation of life as civilians; but a considerable proportion of persons 
thus discharged are pensioned for disabilities urasing Soom wounds and injuries to 
the extremities and other non-vital parts, permanent in their nature, but not impair. 
ing the health of the subject. This class are men of tried eet endurance ; 
the service eliminated those of weak constitutions, and develo all latent dis. 
eases, and they are superior physically to the classes embraced in mortuary statis- 
tics. Only about one-third of the invalid pensioners are disabled by diseases. 

From these and various other considerations, having in view the gains to the 
roll from the sources heretofore recited, it may be assumed that the annual pet 
loss in value to the roll, after the adjudication of all the rebellion original claims 
filed within the seven years’ limit, will not exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 
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Therefore, starting with an annual rate value of $59,009,303 at the commencement 
of the eighth 
thereafter as 


— other conditions remaining the same, it would be annually 
ollows : 





SUD cbs wncav ccayvountas ons sehesncnvaeniancaeuttecee ieee een 35, 331, 0 
EE LEE ERRNO RIES FE 33, 564, 500 
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MNS 5 oo hws ne Sawiaee abe skh owhiogomae eee kp Socbee alee cue pean 30, 291, 962 
BOND ss ivencsseveuuuss dab cncucbunwoeseeeeaes peweds ip acunl ate mennE 28, 777, 364 
BE ..<:.csaanpbuauhkusanssewventscebiencbueeceens by keke ea penne cnenE 27, 338, 496 
DO: 5a scuwwicccssiwsceapo awe saiiwse pen eet i aotss sixes ene meen 25, 971, 5 
DDB 6 os cncwewcn Suse enbac wecnxecewtbalees toes Ds <co.cknsee eras 24, 672, 994 
BB oo aang scenneeuh ana eeweneis 1a ebdi tae hides ooneesee ieee 23, 439, 345 


These conclusions show a loss in value between the seventh and twenty-fifth 
years of 60 per cent., while anneaee So mortuary statistics but 41 per cent. of 
the ordinary classes of persons would die within that period. They are substan- 
tially in harmony with Commissioner Bentley’s estimate that the future average 
duration of invalid pensions will somewhat exceed twenty-four years. 

The proposition under discussion contemplates new legislation after the expira 
tion of seven years, placing upon the pension-roll the names of the survivors of 
the war with Mexico, and of their widows. 

The terms of the contemplated grant are not stated, but it may be assamed that 
they will be similar to those of like character relating to the war of 1812. 


The following forces were employed in that war : 





NE nck neck askhbcavaedashnbassaek sadauebhebetapnweaee meme 26, 922 
MIRNA on goo eC UU, ao i rr 73, 260 
SR cep ccestwauscdsthaneciseopesss exbeweleusaweneneneine 272 
TE TINS iin cis a dp nnnecwe i 0dk nbc eR EN ween ssebed eae 5, 000 
105, 454 
Deductions for purposes of present calculation : 
ee ey en Se ee 12, 896 
SOOO i ox ea ike was wieie se cetnde ceemde hands edeseserskseeeeenes 6, 725 
———~ 1061 
Number honorably discharged. ..............seccccoesccccsecencsessscseccs 85, 833 
Further deductions: 
Number pensioned from 1846 to 1861............--.----22-2---eeeee 6, 525 
Be- CRONE, GORNRROED ois 6. w ssn eed cnsncdeuss cetsvonecencavaes 13, 221 a 
——— 19,746 
Basis for pension estimates. ............ccsecoccccscccccsecess srseee 


As heretofore stated, the average age of the volunteers during the late war was 
twenty-six years. The same mean age is assumed for the soldiers in the war with 
Mexico. It was less, probably, inasmuch as only a small number were enlisted, 
and the first to volunteer are usually those free from domestic and business ties. 
The mean year of that war was 1847 ; forty-one years will have intervened between 
that date and 1888, at which time it is assumed these pensions wil! be granted. 
Then the average age of the survivors will be sixty-seven years. a : 

Of 100,000 births, 58,360 attain the age of twenty-six years, and 27,771 avtain the 
age of sixty-seven years. (See Encylopedia Britannica, Annuities.) It follows 
of 58,360 persons twenty-six years of age, 30,589, or 52.4 per cent., will die before 
reaching their sixty-seventh year. Therefore, of 66,087 soldiers discharged from 
service in the war with Mexico for causes not disabling, the same ratio being 
observed, 34,629 will have deceased before 1889, and 31,458 will then survive. — 

It has been the experience of the Pension Office that of a class entitled to ser 
ice pensions, a considerable number fail to apply, or having applied, from eT ee 
causes fail to become pensioners. A liberal uction upon this account, _ 0 
cover any excess in the foregoing estimate growing out of subsequent service > 
ing the war of the rebellion, or other unusual conditions, would be 16} per ¢ - 
or 5,772, leaving 28,857 as the probable number of survivor pensioners, — 7 
provision of law granting the same to all who served, regardless of the periods 0 
such service. lowing 

They might easily be placed upon the roll within the two years next amowss 
the passage of the law; say 20,000 the first year and the remaining 8,857 during 
second year. : F b 

Of the 454,054 enlistments for more than fourteen days’ service (pensionable 
period during the war of 1812) there were 8,898 survivors on the roll oe a 
their average age is greater than will be that of the survivors of the war wit! — 
twenty-five years hence. Deducting 10 per cent. for re-enlistments of the f 
soldier, and it appears that 2.1 per cent. of the soldiers of that war survive. 
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the same proportion of deaths occur then, at the close of the twenty-five years 
eriod, but 605 names of the survivors of the war with Mexico will remain upon 
te roll; an average annual loss to the roll of 1,765 names. At $96 each per annum 
ihe additions to the annual appropriations on this account will be as follows: 





1888. .-------- onan sereeseeeee $1, 920, 000 
1AAD.. .<o0 4 -d000e gen seuen sous 2, 770, 272 
1800..--0ecerseeeeree ---- 2,600, 766 
1991... ---220220e08 2, 431, 260 
1) 2, 261, 754 
1893..------+0008- eeeeee 092, 248 
SBS. ...0-sasonenopeesaawieans 1, 922, 742 
S806. , ..00cecossubveuls skaeoge 1, 753, 236 || 
JOBE... coca cecccende sae ceenaee 1, 583, 730 | 


To estimate the number of widows to be pensioned under the proposed law is 
nore dificult. The number of survivors in 1888 bas been stated as 31,548, and the 
number who were discharged—having a pensionable tithk—as 66,087; therefore, 
the widow claimants must have been the wives of the persons representing the 
difference between those numbers, or 34,629 soldiers. 

In addition thereto, there will be the widows of those survivors who die after 
pecoming pensioners, and to whose title their widows will succeed. Of course a 
considerable portion of these soldiers have not left, and will not leave widows ; but 
these widow pensioners will be found to be much younger than the soldiers. Itis 
concluded that the annual cost to the roll on their account will about equal that 
on account of the survivor sioners, with perhaps a somewhat dissimilar distri- 
pution of that cost in the different years, but insuflicient in amount to disturb this 
1 ee eae, the sums last stated being doubled, and combined with those estimated 
as chargeable to the rebellion claims gives the following results : 
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265,333 | $1, 500,000 |................ 70, 765, 333 

76,345,250| 8,000,000 |................ 79, 345, 259 
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656,024; 6,000,000 |................ 86, 656, 024 

81, 202,669 | 7,500,000 |............-.-. 88, 702, 669 

80, 692,648 | 9,000,000 |................ 89, 692, 648 

59, 009, 303 |.. $3, 840, 000 62, 849, 303 

56, 058, 837 |. 5, 540, 544 61, 599, 381 

58, 255, 896 |. 5, 201, 532 58, 457, 428 

50, 593, 102 |. 4, 862, 520 55, 455, 622 

48, 063, 447 4, 523, 508 52, 586, 955 

45, 660, 275 4, 184, 496 49, 844, 71 

43, 877, 262 3, 845, 484 47, 222, 746 

41, 208, 399 3, 506, 472 44, 714, 871 

39, 147, 980 3, 167, 460 42, 315, 440 

37, 190, 581 2) 828, 448 40, 019, 029 

35, 331, 052 2) 489, 436 37, 820, 488 

33, 564, 500 2) 150, 424 35, 714, 924 

31, 886, 275 1, 811, 412 33, 697, 

30, 291, 962 1, 472) 400 31, 764, 362 

28, 777, 364 1, 133, 388 29, 910, 752 

27, 338, 496 792, 376 | 28, 130, 872 

25, 971, 572 455, 364 26, 426, 936 

' 672, 994 116, 352 | 24, 789, 346 

oe cee saaaslsy ccsecesrearans 23, 439, 345 

1, 264, 229, 977 51, 921, 616 | 1, 347, 651, 593 


Maryland and Delaware Free Ship-Canal. 


SPEECH 


HON. FETTER $8. HOBLITZELL, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


Ou the bill (H.R. No. 6242) merne sagnrnetene for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The theory of our Government in its practice hinges 

upon the trite aphorism “of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,” and the legislation of Congress should be formulated and en- 
acted with the general benefit and advantage to result to the great 
body of the whole people primarily in view, if the power of the 
l — is to be permanently builded up to its fullest proportions of 
greatness, 
_ Early in the history of the country, owing to the limited means of 
‘iterstate communication, the producing power of the people both 
‘nagricultural and manufacturing industries was necessarily lim- 
ited. Deprived of a market for the want of convenient means of 
‘transportation, the greatest interest was manifested by the fathers of 
the Constitution in the proper development of means of intercourse 
between the States; not merely for the material results to flow in the 
additions to the wealth of the country, but with the broader object 
of strengthening the bonds of our unity and guaranteeing the per- 
Petuity of those glorious free institutions for which so much pre- 
“ous blood and treasure had been expended. 
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Accordingly, we find upon appeal to the record of the past, as ex- 
pressed in the addresses, messages, and writings of our great public 
men, an unbroken line of testimony of these statesmen of America, 
from Washington, Adams, and Jeflerson to the present generation, 
favoring by governmental action the development and the improve- 
ment of our great natural advantages in the opening of a thorough 
system of transportation highways for the country, which were to dis- 
tribute the rich products of the several States among each other, build 
up our foreign commerce, and open up fresh avenues of trade and 
business by short routes to the ocean; in the establishment of a wise 
policy of reaching out our arms for the values of the civilized world 
in exchange for those of our country. 

This policy, while expressing sound business principles, was the 
outpouring of a pure and disinterested patriotism that saw in the 
rapidly aggregating wealth of all the States—its certain fruits—the 
secret ties of interest, which, more than all other motives, was to 
cement the bonds of our Union indissolubly. Sir, reposing in the 
sunshine of peace and prosperity, we are happy and contented with 
the glorious memories of the struggle of our fathers for liberty and 
intepeenente which cluster arcund the history of America as the 
throbbing wealth of stars glittering in the heavens; but even these 
are forgotten when our material interests are assailed ; and reckless 
of it all, proud and glorious as those common memories of courage, 
of heroism, and patriotism are, we have lived to witness, before time 
had rung out the first century of our existence, “‘grim-visaged war” 
bare its red arm to shed the blood of kinsmen and friends in bit- 
ter civil strife, whose frightful wounds never will be healed while 
lives the memory of the victor and the vanquished. And so I am 
led captive in admiration of the wisdom and statesmanship of our 
great public men of those times, devoting their energies and talents 
to the development of that intertwining net-work—stronger than 
steel or sentiment—of material interests, aggregating the giant 
power of the republic of our grand and glorious Union. 

Sir, with no moral question now dividing the sentiment .of our 
50,000,000 of free citizens into bitterness of spirit or soulless faction, 
well may we utter, in the fullness of our hope, ‘‘ Esto perpetua.” 
And while a _ of patriotism slumbers in our breasts, or judg- 
ment dictated by reason sits at the helm of legislative power, it can 
manifest itself with no greater wisdom than in the inauguration 
and rigid enforcement of a policy which will extend the ramifica- 
tions of these material interests until they permeate the autonomy 
of all the States, as the arterial system our bodies, giving strength 
and power toeach State, while it magnifies resplendently the strength 
and oe of the whole Union nationally. 

I feel a just pride in the advocacy of the measure included in the 
terms of the bill now under consideration as a work the Government 
should undertake and build, for the reason that the State I have the 
honor in part of representing, from the earliest period of the Revo- 
lution, has always stood in the vanguard of enterprise in furnishing 
material aid to every undertaking which offered encouragement in 
the promotion of the development of the internal resources of the 
State, originating at that period a spirit which commended itself so 
highly to the other States of our Union, until in 1824 President Mon- 
roe, as I shall show hereafter by a quotation from his message, called 
the attention of Congress to the development of the internal re- 
sources of the whole country by means of internal improvements as 
a matter of national concern, And it is due to a true presentation 
of the great project contemplated in this measure that the country 
should intelligently appreciate why that spirit of internal improve- 
ment which absorbed the attention of our public men in its early 
history in the building of wagon-roads and canals should not now 
equally command the wise counsel and energetic action of the states- 
men of this generation. 

Until the introduction of the pioneer railroad of America in the 
year 1828 wagon-roads and canals were the only highways of com- 
merce that supplied the means of conveyance for the products of 
agriculture, mines, and manufactures to market, and Congress, as 
well as the Legislatures of the several States, each had their pro- 
jects for different improvements. The Cumberland and National 
road was the first regular internal work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, out of which sprung the bitter discussion of State rights. By 
act of Congress approved April 30, 1802, among other provisions was 
one dedicating one-twentieth of the proceeds arising from the sale of 
the public lands in the territory mentioned in the bill toward the 
laying out and making public roads from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic Ocean through to the Ohio River and 
through the State of Ohio. Other acts confirming, amending, and 
enlarging this great western route were passed by Congress in the 
years 1310, 1811, and 1315. 

In all the Government expended some $3,000,000 of the public 
money, and in the course of time Baltimore and other leading cities 
connected themselves therewith by means of turnpike roads. Be- 
fore the development of this project, forming as it does an interest- 
ing part of the history of the efforts of the public-spirited men of 
America to open up routes of easy and convenient communication 
between the remote settlements of our infant country and the At- 
lantic seaboard, the intelligent energy and engineering experience 
of Washington may be appropriately referred to as a further indorse- 
ment both of the vital importance to the States severally of such 
expenditures as a means of development of their rich resources as 
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well asof the propriety of the Government assuming the cost of con- 
struction of such transportation highways, involving the primary 
obligation of the Government to supply the wants and necessities of 
interstate commerce. : 
As early as the year 1762 he: projected a scheme of water im- 
rrovements by the route of the Potomac River, from Fort Cumber- 
and, at Wills Creek, to the Great Falls, which comprised a part of 
what was known as the movement of the ‘‘Ohio Company,” organ- 
ized for the settlement of the large tracts of western lands within 
the borders of Ohio, whose rich productive power invited the in- 
dustry of man. The ‘‘ Potomac Company ” was formed in Maryland, 
but the war for Independence summoned this great spirit, busy with 
the arts of peace, to the leadership of the untried legions of the 
Colonies in their great struggle for liberty; but when success was as- 
sured and victory emerged from the dark clouds of our seven years’ 
war the splendid commander of our gallant army of patriots, ra- 
diant with glory and destined to fill a niche in the temple of fame 
as ‘the first in war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” returned to the thread of his care and took up 
with renewed ardor his cherished schemes of internal improvement, 
recognizing as he did that the free people of America had the most 
difficult task yet to perform in confirming and perpetuating that 
liberty and independence, the rich fruits of our bloody Revolution. 

Through his efforts and influence the concurrent action of Virginia 
and Maryland wassecured ; the Potomac Company was rehabilitated 
and its capital stock subscribed. But Washington was called to 
preside over the destinies of our young Government as its executive 
head; and in his farewell address gave proof of the faith that was 
in him, and of his judgment favoring as of vital importance to the 
unity of our Government the interwoven material and diversified 
interests of the States included in the wants of the sections to be 
supplied by interstate communication. He said: 

The name of American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always éxalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation erived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same re- 
ligion, manners, habits, and political principles. You have in a common cause 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty you possess are the 
work of joint councils and joint efiorts—of common dangers, sufferings and suc- 
cess. But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest. Here every portion of our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. The North, in 
an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected by the equal laws of acommon 
Government, finds in the productions of the latter great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manufacturing industry. 
The South, in the same intercourse benefiting by the same agency of the North, 
sees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Moving partly into its own 
channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated, 
and while it contributes in different ways to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the navigation it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in like intercourse with the West, 
already finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior communication by 
land and water will more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities it 
brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives supplies requi- 
site to its growth and comfort, and, what is perhaps of still greater consequence, 
it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest as 
one nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate strength or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

The scheme of the Potomac Company failed in 1820 because of the 
impracticability of the improvement of the bed of that river to an- 
swer the purposes intended, and it was accordingly merged into the 
now Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. In the December ses- 
sion of Congress, 1523, President Monroe brought the subject before 
that body, who appropriated $30,000 for the purpose of procuring the 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates. In his inaugural address 
he spoke as follows: 

Other interests of high importance will claim attention; among which the im- 
provement of our country by roads and canals, proceeding always with a constitu- 
tional sanction, holds a distinguished place. By thus facilitating the intercourse 
between the States we shall add much to the convenience and comfort of our fel- 
low-citizens, much to the ornament of the country, and what is of greater impor- 
tance, we shall ‘shorten distances,” and by making each part more accessible to 
and dependent upon each other we shall bind the Union more closely together. 
Nature has done so much for us by intersecting the country with so many great 
rivers, bays, and lakes approaching from distant points so near to each other, 
that the inducement to complete the work seems to be peculiarly strong. 


Again, in his first annual message, he adds: 


When we consider the vast extent of territory within the United States, the 
great amount and value of its productions, the connection of its parts, and other 
circumstances on which their prosperity and happiness depends, we cannot fail to 
entertain a high sense of the advantage to be derived from the facility which may 
be afforded to the intercourse between them by means of good roads and canals. 
Never did a country of such vast extent offer equal inducements to improvements 
of this kind, nor ever were consequences of such magnitude involved in them. 

And although further on in the same message Monroe announced 
the constitutional opinion that Congress did not possess the power 
to do what his judgment told him should be done by the General 
Government in the line of internal improvement, he deemed the sub- 
ject of such vital importance as to earnestly recommend an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and remove the doubt that stood an obstacle 
to the constitutional exercise of the power. Succeeded in the Presi- 
dential office by John Quincy Adams, who, referring to the work of 
his predecessor in the line of internal improvements in his inaugural 
address, said : 

To the topic of internal improvement emphatically urged by him (President 
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| Monroe) at his inauguration I recur with peculiar satisfaction. It is that from 
which I am convinced that the unborn millions of our posterity who are in the 
| future ages to people this continent will derive their most fervent gratitude to the 
founders of the Union; that in which the beneficent action of its Government 
will be most deeply felt and acknowledged. The magnificence and splendor of 
their public works are among the imperishable glories of the ancient republics, 
The roads and aqueductsof Rome hav@been the admiration of all after ages, and 
have survived thousands of years after all her conquests have been swallowed up 
in despotism or become the spoil of barbarians. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I might continue to add the testimony of 
other great statesmen whose minds have left their indelible impress 
upon the character of the country, and point with exulting pride to 
the splendid realization of their prophetic wisdom, in the magnifi- 
cent results of less than a century of development marking our pres- 
ent condition—a full-grown forest of wealth sprung from the acorn- 
cup. But, sir, a new era dawned upon the American mind, sprung 
from the loins of invention, embodied in the awakened power of 
steam as applied to railways; and, since the extended introduction 
of the railroad system, reaching in its ramifications the resources of 
nearly every State and Territory, inclosing the commerce of the 
country in a net-work of steel and iron, the policy of constructing 
canals, except for the purpose of shortening distances in continua. 
tion of established routes to the ocean as an aid to interstate com- 
munication, has been entirely and wisely abandoned. And it is in 
this view alone such projects, sprung from what quarter of the coun- 
try they may be, can be said to assume the character and dignity of 
national importance, imposing primarily the duty upon Congress to 
provide for their speedy construction, in the development of the ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, and commercial greatness of the whole 
Union. 

The importance of the object of this legislation asked for in cut- 
ting a water-way across the peninsula of Maryland and Delaware 
early became a subject of public discussion, even before the revo- 
lutionary war, and sooner or later in the stern order of necessity 
marking the steady march of progressive improvement it must be 
built, in defiance of all opposition. In no sense can it be classed as 
a local measure, the far largest share cf advantage, commercially 
speaking, that must inevitably result from its construction accru- 
ing to the great and powerful agricultural communities comprising 
the tier of States and Territories west, northwest, and southwest, 
in the more rapid development of the hidden wealth of their mines 
and the untold acreage of rich arable land that now lies neglected 
and uncultivated. According to the census return for 1830 this 
ocean of wealth is shown by the following table: 





Acres. 
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These States are more or less directly or indirectly interested in 
the construction of the Maryland and Delaware free ship-canal, fur- 
nishing as it will, by two hundred miles, a shorter route to foreign 
markets for all the varied products of the labor of their people, as 
collected and distributed by Chicago, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville, and other leading entrepéts of this powerful section of our 
common country; also in the increased production that must neces- 
sarily flow from the impetus given to the commercial and indus- 
trial forces working with sleepless vigilance within their borders; as 
well in the regulative influences operating upon transportation rates, 
the cost of which impinges so largely upon the profits of the pro- 
ducer, on account of the bulk and-weight of the traffic usually moved 
from these sections of the country. au, 

The States of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas, and the Territory of Dakota are 
most directly and vitally interested in the proposed canal both for their 
west-bound as well as their east-bound traftic, and they have a pop- 
ulation and area as follows: 
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These produced in the year 1880, as a o—- in the official census, 











the following quantities of the principal cereals: 
y 
States, &c. | Wheat. Corn. Oats. Barley. 
Gisele s~cds tsssebloseeeuele 51, 110,502 | 325,792,481 | 63,189,200) 1, 229, 523 
Seeia.assosenb ene ail 31, 154,205 | 275,024,247 | 50,610,591 | 4, 022, 588 
a icant + 4+sancheneitial 24, 384, 689 34, 230, 579 | 32,905,320 | 5, 043,118 
eiansettt -+-<anenso=spateee 34, 601, 030 14, 331,741 | 23,382,158 | 2, 972, 
suiseourl 4, 966, 485, 20, 670, 958 123, 031 
eae 65,450,135 | 6,555,875 | 1,744, 586 
105, 729, 325 | 8, 180, 385 300, 273 
, 000, 864 | 2, 217, 132 277, 424 
Scuasiehih. <<: <2 0Ckaeeeeneee 24,156,417 | 2, 219, 822 1, 952 
Reeat.1as.<0030tcdeeban ene 2, 567, 760 29,065,172 | 4, 898, 359 72, 786 





Totel. .««scscneearatas | 208, 555, 981 | 1, 078, 266, 684 | 214, 824, 800 | 15, 788, 246 





RECAPITULATION. 
Bushels. 
Wheat ....----- 2-2 creer rece teen eee ene n ence eee e nen e enw e ee eneneeneeee 203, 555, 981 
cp wacoesarcenecepieeehane ann 1, 078, 266, 684 
Date ..cc<-:secshtesousedeeseiwsaneees apnea evews 214, 824, 800 
Parley ..--eeeeeeesceee ee ceeceecerecerseeecnees 15, 788, 246 
Grand total 1, 511, 485, 711 





There was produced in all of the United States of these four cereals, 
as shown by the same census report, as follows: 


——— 
Thaah ....ieossacdebtsutecndiaaniaians Ulead kage Wiidastaipinlii 459, 479, 505 
SERIO +198 809 te 1, 754, 861, 535 
cee pean tea eT ened Rereabeaati aetna 407, 858, 999 
Barley .-2+-- eee see cere ee ewww eeeewewe cewn renee ne eereweneeaceneeenenes 44, 113, 495 
Grand tole: <ccadccasqaaniaan brandis wei han eeahnaaiene 2, 666, 313, 534 


These statistics demonstrate more cogently and ey than 
any language of passion the great importance to the whole country 
of this magnificent development of this portion of it, the luscious 
fruits of fifteen years’ activity of the commercial and industrial 
power underlying the energy of the American oe Sir, enormous 
as these aggregates are, they are quite insignificant as compared 
with the vast and rapid increase which has transpired year by year, 
the genius of our country’s wealth moving and accumulating with 
the colossal stride of a growing giant. Thus, in the year 1865 the 
total wheat production of the Unitea States was but 151,999,906 
bushels, while in 1880 these nine States and one Territory exceed 
iy 51,556,075 bushels the production of the entire Union; and so the 
comparison holds with reference to the other of the four cereals 
selected for illustration. 

The total exports of grain during the year ended June 30, 1880, 
(wheat flour, corn-meal, and rye flour being reduced to bushels, ) 
amounted to the large sum of 284,707,808 bushels, of which 180,304, - 
131 bushels consisted of wheat, and 99,592,329 bushels of corn. The 
totals of both wheat and corn amounted to 279,876,510 bushels, and 
constituted 97.25 per cent. of the total exports of grain during thot 
year. The year 1872, says Mr. Nimmo, ey marks the 
beginning of the transportation of grain by rail from points as far 
west as Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, when the exports of wheat 
from the United States increased from 26,423,080 bushels to 153,252,- 
795 bushels in 1880; the exportsof wheat flour increased from 2,514,535 
barrels in 1872 to 6,011,419 barrels in 1880; and the exports of corn 
increased from 34,491,650 bushels to 98,169,877 bushels during the 
same brief period—an increase, he declares, constituting one of the 
most remarkable developments of commerce ever recorded in the 
commercial history of this or any other country. 

Theincrease of production and exportation of cereals, almost won- 
derful in its details, does not exist independent of the commercial 
and industrial forces which are constantly operating with almost 
magic power wielding an influence as noiseless but as effective as 
the wand of Prospero. What accomplished these magnificent re- 
sults, this grand aggregation of values? I know there are many peo- 
ple who in the innocency of their ignorance are like poor Topsy, in 
Unele Tom’s Cabin, unable to understand who made her, declared in 
thesimplicity of hernature, “she reckons she must have just growed ;” 
so they look upon this most wonderful advance as a mere growth, 
without reference to the moving influences which, spirit-like, per- 
ineates the intelligent body of trade and business. Nevertheless, the 
bone and the sinew, the muscle and the tissue of this living organism 
aré there, and throughout the organized body of wealth courses the 
golden stream of its fife, giving it action, strength, and power; andI 
ask, Mr. Speaker, is its expansion into still mightier proportions to 
he inhibited by the action of this Congress in the denial of those 
means usual and ordinary as aids and auxiliaries? 

Sur, to the interminable iron rivers of commerce which comprise 
the railroad system of America, in the facilities afforded for the 
‘tausportation of the surplus products of the West to the seaboard, 
's nainly due this development. The total receipts of flour and 
stain at the five principal Atlantic sea-ports of the United States 
(uring the year 1880 amounted to 319,696,057 bushels, of which the 
Tecelpt of those ports by rail was 246,068,517 bushels, or 76.97 per 
‘ent. Mr, Nimmo says prior to 1872 only a small portion of the ex- 
perts of grain from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore was the 
product of the Western and Northwestern States, but at the present 


time, 1880, the grain exported from these three ports, as well as that 
exported from New York, is chiefly of Western production. The 
total value of the foreign commerce for the year 1881, embracing 
both exports and imports, amounted to $1,675,024,313; larger than 
during any previous year in the history of the country. Total value 
of exports for the same year was $902,377,346, ae those of the 
receding one $66,738,688. Of this aggregate of our foreign traflic 
2,646,972 was imported merchandise, showing an excess of ex- 
ported values amounting to $129,730,374. During the ten years 
ended June 30, from 1863 to 1873 the values of our imports were in 
excess of our exports, ranging from $39,371,368 in 1863 to $182,417,419 
in 1872, since which time, and during all this period, inclusive of 
June 30, 1881, the excess of our exports over imports has placed the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States, turning the stream of 
foreign gold into the lap of our country, and establishing our specie 
resumption, with all its accruing beneficent advantages, upon founda- 
tions of financial adamant. But I proceed in my analysis of this 
development, and I find that of the total export values for the fiscal 
year 1881, before stated, $883,925,947 was domestic merchandise, ex- 
ceeding the previous year $59,979,594, and of this splendid sum 90 
per cent. was constituted in the eight commodities and classes of 
commodities as follows: 


neal he a a iow unbd daa op sacameakasteeakedns $270, 332, 519 
es Cc ccecaehentnaceceGucdacernee ch tcnaes 261, 267, 133 
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795, 943, 890 

In the decade from 1871 to 1881, June 30, the increase was from 
$428,398,908 in 1871 to $883,925,947, as stated before, amounting to 
the grand aggregate of $445,527,039, an increase which was mainly 
due to the — export of breadstufis provisions and tallow, cotton 
and its manufactures, live animals, leather and its manufactures, 
and wood and its manufactures, constituting 82.12 per cent. of all the 
increase of domestic merchandise, as exhibited by the following 
table: 


Value of exports during | 


year ended— 
Commodities. ae 6: Increase. 
{ 
1871. | 1881. 
Bread and breadstuffs.................- $79, 381, 187 | $270, 332, 519 | $190, 951, 332 
Provisions and tallow ...............-.- 41, 870,254 | 158, 328, 896 116, 458, 642 
Cotton and its manufactures............ 221, 885, 245 | 261, 267, 133 39, 381, 888 
DINE MEE i dovtiscasenoys 5205500 .--| 1,019,604 | 16,412,398 | 15, 392) 794 
Leather and its manufactures. ........ 1, 897, 395 8, 088, 445 | 6, 191, 050 
Wood and its manufactures. ....... ate 18, 600, 312 | 


12) 916, 542 5, 683, 770 


Total increase in the export of above | } 
SN Coke ccbuecdlewatetedéndnuaqtiedeusiVedsoeds RvekWaww eck Wee | 


374, 059, 476 

Of all this increase the value of the breadstuffs, provisions, tallow, 
and live animals, which together amount to $332,802,768, constitut- 
ing 79.5 per cent. of the aggregate, are chiefly the products of the 
tier of States and Territories directly interested in the construction 
of the Maryland and Delaware free ship-canal, a result which most 
naturally flows from the extended development of the means of inter- 
state communication by railroad and water-way, but largely is due 
to the reduction in transportation charges. 

By the report of the railway commissioner for the year 1881 we 
are advised ‘that the railway construction has proceeded at such a 
rapid and unprecedented pace during the present year that it has 
been more difficult than ever before to keep an accurate record of 
its progress.” From the incorporation and inauguration of work 
upon an extraordinary number of new enterprises on which definite 
engagements have been entered for construction the estimate is 
made as follows: 

Between the Atlantic coast and the Upper Mississippi River, and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 4,791 miles. 

Between the Atlantic coast and Mississippi, and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac, 2,352 miles. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and Mississippi River, and south 
of the latitude of Saint Louis, 4,140 miles. 

West of the Rocky Mountains, 540miles. Making a total of 15,886 
miles of railroad expected to be laid between October 8, 1881, and 
December 31, 1882. 

And when we remember the fact that the aggregate of miles of 
all the railways in the United States, as shown by Poor’s Manual, 
is 93,669.50 miles, the predicted increase must give quite an impetus 
to the present immense development of production, by reason of 
this enlarged field of its operations, as well as augment the aggregate 
of values for delivery to the various commercial entrepéts of the 
country, both for home consumption and exportation, reaching as 
these new lines will rich producing areas not hitherto drained by 
the rail rivers of commerce, whose values have tempted the invest- 
ment of the large capital necessary to inclose it within the embrace 
of trade enterprise. 
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Sir, the trade growth of the country, already so enormous, so 
remarkable, and without a parallel in the commercial history of the 
world, increased in the ratio of past experience by this rapid devel- 
opment of our interstate communication, annually going on, in a very 
brief period of time must inevitably outgrow the capacity of any one 
single Atlantic seaport, possessed of adequate western connections 
to discharge it to a foreign market ; and large-hearted, liberal-minded 
business men of all sections of the country, surveying the horoscope 
of our commercial future, when our population will be a hundred 
millions instead of fifty, already express grave anxiety for the com- 
ing condition of American productions and are casting about for 
means to prevent a glut of exports at the seaboard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while this remarkable development of the ma- 
terial wealth of the West, Northwest, and Southwest, shadowed forth 
by these leading elements, constituting the fruits of the industrial 
and commercial forces at work in these States and Territories, speaks 
trumpet-tongued to their Representatives on this floor of the neces- 
sity and importance to them for a still greater progressin the means 
of interstate communication, both by rail and water-way, in their 
extension to every county of every State and Territory in this broad 
land, and also in the cheapening of transportation charges by short- 
ening continuous through routes of the great arteries of trade and 
commerce leading to the Atlantic seaboards, which are to bear upon 
their bosom the rich argosies of amore extended production of values, 
as the ocean floats the mighty navies of the world, so they voice forth 
to the East and the South a no less uncertain sound in proclaiming 
the rich harvest of benefits to be reaped as the ripened fruits of the 
commercial and industrial forces, inspiring the energies of these sec- 
tions of our common country in the development of the wealth con- 
stituting the work of their people, in the mine, at the forge, or the 
loom, in the cotton and rice fields, or the sugar plantation, or in 
whatever direction the invention, skill, and labor of man expends 
power in the production of values. 

ere, I desire to refer to the report of Mr. Nimmo for confirma- 
tion of what I have said in expectation of further effort in this di- 
rection, ‘‘that the value of products of agriculture exported from 
the United States during the years 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 
1881, respectively, showed a fluctuation of only about 3 per cent. of 
the total values of exports of domestic merchandise. This indicates 
that the growth of the exportation of commodities other than pro- 
ducts of agriculture kept pace with the astonishing growth of the 
exportation of the products of agriculture.” And it heralds the wis- 
dom of that policy so early inaugurated by the statesmen of America 
in the encouragement of agriculture, of manufactures and of its hand- 
maid, commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, in the j»dgment of those minds whose experience 
enables them to speak with authority, I am justified in declaring 
that the American farmer in the sections of our country so often re- 
ferred to in these remarks, possesses his present important advan- 
tages for the shipment of his farm products to Great Britain and 
other countries which import grain and other agricultural products 
by reason alone of the reduction in the charges for inland transpor- 
tation; and while no man can exactly estimate the operations of 
the real forces in the ascertainment of the due proportion of influ- 
ence borne each by the competition between markets in obedience 
to the laws of supply and demand, and the improvement of the road- 
way and equipment and the economies of transportation in the 
management of traffic in so far as they may apply to railroads in 
effecting this reduction of freight rates, we are able to say with con- 
fidence, that upep free highways, the laws of competition and of sup- 
ply and demand in their unrestrained action do regulate transpor- 
tation rates. 

And here I approach a feature of the measure under consideration 
which in my judgment should have a soneenne weight with every 
Representative upon this floor in determining his vote on this bill, 
because to a large degree, if not entirely, it offers a solution of the 
great ‘railroad problem” of the age with respect to freight charges, 
and is wholly within the legitimate power of Congress. The lakes 
system, the Erie Canal, and the Mississippi River since its improve- 
ment by the Eads jetties have each exercised a great influence upon 
this question, and the construction of the Hennepin Canal and its 
connection with the proposed route across the State of Michigan from 
Saugatuck to Detroit, in shortening the distance of the present route 
and avoiding the dangers and obstacles of the Mackinaw Straits, 
must still further combine with the other great water-ways of the 
country in regulation of the rates of transportation; but they lose 
the full force of their power as free highways because the action of 
the laws of competition and of supply and demand in their beneficial 
operation in this direction is not unrestrained and untrammeled 
action. 

Neither of them as compared with the Atlantic seaports can be 
said to be the shortest route for traffic to foreign countries, and the 
disadvantages of distance and time in many ways operate to destroy 
their regulative power in fixing the cost of transportation ; besides, 
the Mississippi River, by reason of its depth, has developed the “ barge 
system ” of freightage to obviate the disadvantages of shallow water, 
and the increased cost of handling the bulky freight passing over 
this and the other named water-ways diminishes their regulating 
power. In addition, the spring floods, which sweep like a torrent 
the entire channel of the Mississippi, its overflowed levees and broken 
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crevasses, spreading devastation and distress in its track, and the 
Erie Canal as the continuation of the lake system of traffic abgo. 
lutely locked up in chains of ice five months in the year, paralyze 
their immense commercial power; and the country loses the pecuni- 
ary advantage gained a the season when the navigation of 
these water-ways are successfully prosecuted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, none of these drawbacks couid in the nature of 
things exist to trammel or restrain the freest operation of this power 
offered by the free highway of the proposed Maryland and Delaware 
ship-canal contemplated by the bill under consideration, because 
when completed it will be a free highway in its largest sense, capa- 
ble of floating vessels of the largest size at low ebb tide, and the ter. 
minal end of the shortest route to the ocean, practically free from 
the obstacles of ice or flood, and going to the very root of the matter 
as to the regulative influences exerted over freight charges on rail- 
roads by the well-known forces operative in transportation and in 
trade. Two Government surveys ordered by Congress have been 
made by skilled engineers of the United States Army, one by Major 
W. N. Hutton and the other by Captain Thomas Turtle, under the 
direction of Colonel William P. Craighill, full reports of which sey. 
eral surveys are before us, and the entire feasibility of such water- 
way is definitely determined. 

Of the various routes examined and estimated a choice will most 
likely be made from either of two northernmost routes, by way of 
the Sassafras or Back River, or the southernmost route, by way of the 
Choptank river, the minimum cost of construction being $8,000,000 
and the maximum $16,000,000, as the board of engineers provided for 
in the bill shall decide to locate the route. The lengths of the several 
routes given are respectively from Baltimore to a common point at 
sea 12 miles outside of the Delaware Breakwater. The distance from 
Baltimore by the route now used to the same point is 325 miles, or 33} 
hours, allowing a speed of 10 miles in open water and 7 miles in 
dredged channels. Standing at the head of the Chesapeake Bay, 
Baltimore by reason of her physical position holds the scepter of 
commercial control over all the developed wealth of our country’s 
most favored region, so far as it relates to our foreign traffic, pos- 
sessing superior advantages as the very shortest route to the ocean 
for the great and wing commerce of the West, Northwest, and 
Southwest, which is.being so rapidly developed by the railway sys- 
tems of these sections under the able supervising management of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company over these great steel-rail rivers of 
commerce. 

By reason of that geographical position this pioneer of rail system 
asserts its strength and power in the great contests which from time 
to time have sprung out of the rivalry of the trunk lines for this 
east-bound trade—the Erie and Western, the Central and Hudson, 
the Pennsylvania Central, and Baltimore and Ohio, the city of Bal- 
timore being nearer to every interior point of those sections of coun- 
try drained by these several lines than the great metropolis of New 
York. The following table of comparative distances by the very 
eee route speaks a voice that cannot be misunderstood nor put 
aown: 















: | To New | To Balti- | Differ- 

Distemee toque | York. more. | ence. 

Miles. | Miles. | Miles 
CI... ncraccianeced shaves cata ssababanhenstate 912 804 108 
IN ania: spinach si cand ol igi Schone cine bb aneaeaee Rae 672 639 33 
DN a 555 6 Cae ccssccdecswetésisebea pibagbaneeontass 695 | 579 117 
RMRE a sh $3545 scben' sated: se cubacaek oma gteueeee 598 | 466 112 
Ds iivsh a tana temaweWsaece wih wha de> 444 | 327 117 
Cincinnati. . 757 | 579 178 
Saint Louis. 1, 065 920 145 
Indianapolis 825 684 14 
851 696 155 
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And, Mr. Speaker, the commercial interests of these great entrepéts 
the draining basins of that entire section of country must appreciate 
in the future as in the past the commercial advantages of the port 
of Baltimore by reason of this shorter distance, and the cheaper 
transportation rates for all those products, agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing, which are annually swelling our export trade, 
comprising the East-bound traffic as well as the advantages in the 
cheapened cost of all those articles of merchandise either imported 
from abroad or manufactured in the East entering into their daily 
consumption ; the cities of Cincinnati, Louisville, and Saint Louis 
controlling as they do two-thirds of the traffic in domestic merchan- 
dise the productions of Eastern manufacturers for the States south 
of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, a traffic amounting annually to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, s ; 

And, sir, this cheapened rate of transportation under ordinary ¢it- 
cumstances is maintained by the Baltimore route upon through traffic 
from the West and Northwest even under the ‘confederation or pool- 
ing system,” which recognizes its superior position by the adoption 
of what is known as “differential rates,” for whatever may be the ce 
fixed upon from Chicago to New York, the rate for the same freig 

to Baltimore, in consequence of the lessened distance, 18 3 ecute 
hundred pounds cheaper. But this cheapening is poner 0 a 
to exported products because of the distance of 325 miles pw 

Patapsco to the Capes of the Delaware by way of Cape Charles, 
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which the proposed canal will remove, restoring 200 miles in short- 
ened distance and 23 hours in saving of time as between Western 
points of collection of produce and the foreign markets, and still 
turther cheapening transportation rates from $1 to $1.75 per ton. 
The entrances and clearances at American ports for 1881 exceeded 
thirty millions of tons, and in the judgment of the board of trade of 
paltimore it is declared a fair assumption that American commerce 
would be benefited by the proposed ship-canal to the extent atleast 
one-third of their tonnage through the mere natural effects and in- 
fluences of competition. Nimmo’s report on foreign commerce for 
jxx1 shows the entrances and clearances of vessels in the foreign 
trade of Baltimore averaged 1,365,865 tons each way, and the annual 
increase is declared to be 44 per cent., producing a saving in the 
cheapening of transportation of nearly one million and a half dol- 
jars, and the inerease that must necessarily result from the impetus 
viven to commerce would so far increase that saving that in less 
than ten years the entire cost of the canal would be liquidated. 
Now, sir, add to this the advantages to be derived by the whole 
*ountry by reason of the regulative influences such a power must 
necessarily exert over the traffic of the States in determining freight 
charges, and who can while attempting to estimate them dare gain- 
say the national character of the project or hesitate a moment in 
voting the asked-for appropriation of $1,000,000 toward its con- 
struction ? 

"Practically speaking, the execution of this great work is bringing 
the Atlantic Ocean nearly two hundred miles inland to a point 
nearest to all western products by two hundred miles already. And 
the States of Delaware and Maryland should not be permitted by 
the Government, even if they were willing, to erect a toll canal and 
make amonopoly of this key to the golden gates of the ocean, through 
which are to flow the treasured values of our labor production, the 
luscious fruits of a new Hesperides in the establishment of a com- 
mercial Eldorado. These are some of the commercial benefits which 
must follow the opening of this great free national highway. Need 
[add further reasons by way of inducement to the support of this 
measure ? 

The cost as compared with the advantage to accrue is a mere baga- 
telle for a government whose treasury boasts a balance of more than 
a hundred millions of surplus; that has spent more than $60,000,000 
in river and harbor improvements ; that has given in principal and 
interest to the Pacific Railroad $90,000,000; that has expended in 
land grants, money subscriptions and indorsement of bonds to wagon- 
roads and canals $100,000,000, and to States for railroads and to rail- 
road corporations direct 215,000,000 acres of the most valuable of our 
public domain, in money value nearly a half billion of dollars. Sir, 
these enormous appropriations have been justified upon the plea of 
cheaper transportation and shorter routes to the sea, and the Mary- 
land and Delaware free ship-canal is eminently necessary as offer- 
ing our growing commerce a cheaper and shorter route to the ocean. 
Mr. Speaker, as a means of military and naval defense, its con- 
struction is a matter of the first importance. Colonel Craighill, in 
forwarding the report of Major Hutton’s survey to the Chief of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, says ‘‘no argument is necessary 
to show the great value, in time of war with a maritime power, of 
such an interior line of communication between the great Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays and their tributary streams as this canal 
would be.” In case of war with naval powers the existence of this 
canal would enable the Government to concentrate the combined 
resources of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington for the prompt 
and complete defense of either of these great cities, while the capes 
of the Delaware and the approaches to the Patapsco would be 
equally covered by this new line for the speedy exchange of defen- 
sive material, 

As a matter of history it is well known that General Washington 


























































claiming that it- would have secured him a certain and substantial 
victory upon the hard-fought field of Brandywine and enabled him 
to complete the investment of Cornwallis at Yorktown without the 
dread of interference from the fleet of Sir Guy Carleton. ‘The dis- 
graceful capture and burning of the capital of the nation would 
never have been attempted by the British if this canal had existed 
in Isl4, connecting as it will when completed the Washington arsenal 
and navy-yard with the League Island.navy-yard. 

ln the first year of the war of 1812 the Government was forced to 
expend nearly a half million dollars for wagoning materials across this 
peninsula; and if the canal had existed during the late civil war it 
would have been a saving to the expenditures of the Government of 
hot less than $50,000,000 in transportation of men and materials of 
War; and the armaments against the peninsula and the North Car- 
olina sounds, which had to be fitted out at Annapolis, could easily 
re been equipped and sent forth from Philadelphia at a great sav- 

ig OF cost, 
_In conelusion, add to this the present helpless condition of our 
Navy, the long line of defenseless sea-coast inviting the ravages of a 
llaritine power in. the event of war, the almost irreparable dam- 
age that would result from the capture of Washington,with all its 
Valuable archives, public buildings, and stored treasures, or the capt- 
tre and destruction of either of the other great cities whose protec- 
Hon is guaranteed by the construction of this canal, and then hesi- 
tate not nor falter in the discharge of so imperative a duty. 


deeply regretted the non-existence of such*a line of communication, | 
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HON. THOMAS UPDEGRAFF, 


IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the substitute for the bill (S. No. 613) to 
fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President and Vice-President, and to 

rovide for and regulate the counting of the votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the decision of questions arising thereon— 


Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to occupy much of the time of the 
House in the discussion of this bill, but will be ready to answer any 
questions which any gentleman may see fit to ask, so far as I am 
able to answer them; for in the brief time that can be given to it 
nothing like a full discussion can be attempted. I will say gener- 
ally that the bill is what may be called properly a compromise bill. 
I do not think it represents exvctly the views of any single member 
of the committee. At the same time the committee as a whole, I 
think, believe that it is the best bill they can present. They have 
given it very careful and prolonged consideration. The subject is 
one that has already been discussed until it is threadbare. 

For myself I do not approve all the features of the bill and could 
not give them, standing alone, my assent. For instance, there is 
that feature of the bill which recognizes in the two Houses of Con- 
gress a power for counting the electoral vote, provisionally or other- 
wise. Perhaps I am wrong in conceding what seems to my mind to 
be the right course in the matter. Nevertheless, I have felt it my 
duty to make concessions, as my colleagues on the committee have 
felt it to be theirs to make some concessions; so that the bill as a 
whole meets my heartiest approval. I have no hesitation in believ- 
ing and in saying that it isthe best bill, the most carefully considered 
bill on this subject that has ever been presented to any American 
Congress. Its main features are these : 

In the first instance it provides that the electoral vote shall be 
counted by the two Houses of Congress and preseribes particularly 
the method of such counting. It recognizes also the complete and 
perfect power of every State in the Union to choose electors in its 
own method, and it provides that the ascertainment of the persons 
chosen by the State shall be conclusive upon the counting power if 
made by the highest judicial tribunal of the State. After this, in 
cases of dispute, it provides for a proceeding in the courts of the 
United States in the nature of quo warranto for a hearing and deter- 
mination of the title to the Presidency. 

I will say a few words on this subject and will suggest a few of 
the reasons why it was thought unsafe to stop merely at a Congres- 
sional count. As I understand our institutions, and Tavun only for 
myself now, the traditions of our race require that in every disputed 
election, high or low, a judicial determination of the dispute is right 
and proper. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. 
to me for a question? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Does this mean that after the elect- 
oral vote shall have been counted in joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress and a person has been declared to be President or Vice- 
President the title of that person shall then be submitted to the trial 
of a jury? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFIF, of Iowa. No, sir; it does not mean that. It 
is provided that after the Congressional count, if there is a dispute, 
| the dispute shall be settled by the courts. 
| Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. By trial by jury, is it not? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFFP, of Iowa. There may be a jury to ascertain 
and determine facts. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. 

that a certain man is elected President or Vice-President, does not 
your bill, in section 9 and the sections following it, result in this: 


OF 


Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 


After Congress shall have declared 


thatthe man declared to be defeated in the contest may present i 
petition for quo warranto to the judge of the district in which the 
defendant resides and obtain against him such proceedings as will 
prevent his entering upon the duties of his office ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Lowa. The bill does provide that the can- 
didate who is declared not elected may proceed by quo warranto in 
the courts. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Under the provisions of the bill as it stands it 
will not be competent for the defeated candidate to obtain an in- 
| junction against his suecessful competitor and prevent him from be- 
| ing inaugurated as President. All he could do would be to apply to 

the court for a writ in the nature of quo warranto. In the meantime 
the person declared elected by the two Houses of Congress would, if 
the 4th of March had arrived, take his seat, and even after the de- 
| cision of the cireuit court and the appeal to the Supreme Court the 
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incumbent would hold on to the office under the provisions of this 
act until the final decision of the case. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I think so. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. But it might be submitted toa jury 
and the President might hold until that jury decided one way or the 
other. That is the bill, is it? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFPF, of Iowa. 
not be submitted to a jury. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I thought you said it might be. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa, I did not say so; the gentleman 
misunderstood me. The bill provides that questions of fact may be 
submitted to a jury, but not the case. It is certainly possible to 
make a distingtion between questions of fact in a case and the 
whole case itself. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Section 14 provides for a jury. It 
says ‘‘ that the circuit court shall be in session on the return day of 
the summons, and, if necessary to that effect, shall be specially con- 
vened and a jury summoned for such return day.” What do you 
want with a jury if not to try the case? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. In reply to that I will state that it 
was felt by the committee that there would be no necessity for a 
jury in ordinary cases; but there might be a case where some ques- 
tions of fact were to be determined, and under our Constitution it 
might not be competent to provide that there should be no jury trial. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Then at last it is, as I said, a case 
in which a jury may determine the facts on which the Presidency 
shall rest. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFP, of Iowa. 
the court submits to them. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman is kind enough to say that he will 
answer questions. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. As far as I can. 

Mr. REED. Section 12 of this bill says “that the trial shall be 
had as soon as practicable after the issues have been made up.” 
What kind of issues? Those that arise out of the complaint and 
the answer ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I should say so. 

Mr. REED. If that is the case, then it must go to a jury, must it 
not? You have no provision here, as in equity, for the court mak- 
ing a statement of facts that it desires to have found by a jury; but 
it is the issues of the case that are to be tried. 


No, sir; I think not. The case can- 


They may determine any fact which 


Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. Will not that put the whole case on the jury then? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I think not. 

Mr. REED. How much of it will go tothe jury? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Only the facts that are submitted to 
them. 


Mr. REED. 
nal cases ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa. I understand not. 

Mr. REED. Then, this is to be a regular jury trial, is it not? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of bowa. There may be a jury trial. The 
committee did not feel authorized to deny under our Constitution a 
trial by jury in such a case. 

Mr. REED. It seems as if we ought to have some definite idea 
whether there is to be a jury trial or not, if we are going to pass this 
bill. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. 
trial could be denied. 

Mr. REED. I donot think the matter should be left in any vague 
shape. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. It is not left in any vague shape. 

Mr. REED. Then, the resuit will depend upon the verdict of the 

ury. 

, Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa. 
Mr. REED. What then? 
Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. The jury ascertains the facts, and 

the court declares the results of those facts when found by the jury. 

Mr. REED. Will the jury find an issue on one side or the other, 
or will it find a statement of facts in the nature of a special verdict ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. The bill provides for finding special 
facts. 

Mr. 
vided ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. 
finding asto any material fact. 

Mr. REED. ‘May require.” 

Mr. UPDEGRAFFP, of lowa. Then we have provided a method 

Mr. REED. Suppose neither party does require a special finding; 
then there must be a general verdict, as in ordinary cases, 
asking for information only. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYI, of Iowa. I think if there were no request for 
a special finding, there would then have to be a general verdict ; and 
a general verdict is subject to the revision of the court. 

Mr. REED. 


Does anything else go to the jury, except in crimi- 


Ido not myself think that a jury 


Nei at all. 


REED. Special verdicts! Where in the bill is that pro- 


Suppose neither party does? 
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Either party may require a special | 





| conclusiveness in her choice, there is still a wider field for dispute 





| competency of the elector that Federal command must be obeyed 
I am | 


| self as an elector under the Federal Constitution ; and there m 
Allow me to suggest, in reply to that, that the re- | 


quiring of a special finding does not do away with the necessity ofa | 


general verdict in ordinary cases. A special finding ordinarily, at 
least in the practice that Lam accustomed to, accompanies a general 
verdict. There does not seem to be anything here to contine it to a 
special finding. It only provides that parties may require a special 




















































finding of fact on any particular point. That does not preclude the 
idea of a general finding by the jury. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. No. 

Mr. REED. Then the method of procedure would result in this. 
that there would bea general finding, and also such special findings 
as might be asked for. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Yes, I think so; but the special yer. 
dict would always control the general. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him ope 
question ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOWMAN. It is whether the gentleman does not think jt 
extremely probably that in Southern States the jury would be Dem. 
ocratic, and that very likely in Northern States the jury would be 
Republican? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. 
not answer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the gentleman proceeds, I would like to 
say that, according to my understanding of the law, a general ver- 
dict always controls the special finding, directly the reverse of what 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I do not so understand the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some States, among them Wisconsin, require 
a special verdict in every case. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. As to the local provisions of any 
State Icannot speak. But asa recognized principle the special find- 
ing always controls the general finding. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. In every case. 

Mr. BAYNE. There never was a court anywhere that decided 
otherwise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Otherwise than what? 

Mr. BAYNE. Otherwise than that the special finding controls a 
general verdict. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. When interrupted I was going on to 
say that the traditions of our race recognize the propriety of judicial 
investigations in disputed elections. So ingrained is this tradition 
in the Anglo-Saxon race that it has been held by very high judicial! 
authority in this country that a law denying to a town constable or 
a member of a board of aldermen of a city the right to have the dis- 
pute with reference to his election determined judicially is uncon- 
stitutional. I do not care to maintain here the doctrine that every 
such law is unconstitutional. It is sufficient for my purpose when 
I say in support of my proposition that our race every where, wher. 
ever the English common law prevails, recognizes the propriety ot 
judicial investigations in all contested elections. 

The necessity for a judicial investigation in disputed elections is 
greater with respect to a Presidential election than an ordinary elec- 
tion. The reason is that there is a wider field of inquiry in a Presi- 
dential election than in an ordinary election. We have first the choice 
of electors by the people of the States. Everybody everywhere 
admits the necessity and propriety of a judicial investigation of the 
choice (in case of dispute) of electors in the States. After the choice 
of electors in the States there is then created a constituency com- 
posed of electors. I believe that under the last apportionment bill 
the members of the electoral college will amount in the aggregate to 
401. Here is an entirely new constituency. 

Now, in an ordinary election the first point on which dispute 
usually occurs is as to the competency or qualifications of a voter. 
In ordinary elections the competency of a voter depends upon age, 
citizenship, residence, &c. Now, in the election of President by the 
electoral college the competency of every elector must be examined 
and inquired into whenever his vote is challenged. This compe- 
tency depends upon the law of his State; and it may be necessary 
for the counting power to investigate the whole body of State law 
to ascertain whether or Shot a particular elector has been chosen in 
accordance with the State law, or whether he has been accredited 
by the proper organ of the State. And as there are thirty-eight dif- 
ferent States there may be thirty-eight different codes of laws to be 
examined. Sothat ina Presidential election, after the choice of the 
electors by the States and after conceding to each State the utmost 


I do not know how that is; I cap. 


and for judicial inquiry than there is in an ordinary election. 

Mr. CHACE. It must depend on Federal law, however; does it 
not? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Yes; it must depend upon Federal 
law also wherever there is a Federal command, as for instance, where 
the Constitution declares that no Federal oftice-holder shall be an 
elector. Wherever there is a Federal command with respect to the 


Now, one word with regard to the choice of the States. As I have 
said, we concede to the State the fullest and widest power to choose 
the electors in its own way. But there is a moment, a point, when 
the elector emerges from the State shell, as it were, and offers - 

ist be 
a Federal power, a national power, to decide whether he is compe 
tent or not. ; ; 

Now, I think the question to be determined in such cases 15, DO” 
whether the elector has been chosen in accordance with the laws of 
the State; that states the question too broadly, because the power” 
choice is in the State fully and completely and the power to say W®" 
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has been chosen is a part of that power, otherwise the power itself 
would be of no value; but he must be declared to be chosen by some 
State authority competent to so declare. So that the very first ques- 
tion which the counting power meets must be: Is this elector certi- 
fed to be chosen in accordance with the laws of the State; in other 
words, has the State created the tribunal and authorized the tribu- 
nal togive the elector the credentials which he presents ? While this 
question is apparently narrow, the field of dispute and inquiry is, 
as I have said before, illimitable, because to answer that simple 
question, “Is this elector certified by the proper State authority?” 
may require the investigation of thirty-eight different codes of law 
in as many different States. — 

I have talked longer on this subject than I intended. My own 
views in this matter depend upon two or three propositions which 
| will state without arguing them atlength. I say, first, that every 
question which arises in a lisputed Presidential election that is not 
a pure question of fact requires the interpretation, construction, and 
application of law to fact-conditions ; that this function is a judi- 
cial funetion ; and that under our Constitution the only department 
of the Government which can exercise this function must be the 
judiciary of the United States. 

The bill may involve objectionable features; I am aware of it. I 
am also aware of the very general principle that the conferring of 
any power on any tribunal or upon any man involves objection, and 
that the science of government consists largely in wisely regulating 
the devolutions of power in such manner as to make an effective 
vovernment and not to infringe upon the liberty of the citizens. I 
am aware there may be objections to the devolution of power on the 
court to try; but I ask gentlemen where there is anything better 
within our reach ? 

Now, another proposition, and it is this: that it is not given to 
human wit nor to human foresight to foresee or forecast or provide 
by written laws for every complex case which may arise in the 
future. No man who has practiced law, no man who has observed 
what is going on around him, but knows that, owing to the infirmity 
of human language, to the variety of human conditions and human 
methods no man has ever been able to foresee, no man can foresee or 
forecast the conditions of fact which may arise and provide for them 
by written law. This is a common truth, and from the necessity 
arising from this truth has grown the English common law, the 
slory of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now, one more proposition, and that is this, and it is practical: 
if you make a counting power of the two Houses of Congress nobody 
I know of contends that they can be dissolved into a joint conven- 
tion and vote per capita. Nobody claims it. It has been once in a 
while suggested. It was eee once in the presence of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and almost every Senator broke out with 
angry remonstrance, because a vote in this House and a vote in the 
Senate are not equal. 

Furthermore, they cannot be reduced so as to balance one another. 
The idea may be illustrated by this; that they are vulgar fractions 
incapable of reduction to a common denominator. Therefore, it is 
impossible to make a joint convention out of the two Houses. 

Furthermore, the Constitution of the United States declares that 
Congress shall consist of two separate Houses, and when you have 
effected a solution, you have no *“‘ Congress” under the Constitution. 
Nobody claims this may be done that I know of. 

Now, then, you have a deliberative body composed of only two con- 
stituents, and you have no umpire. Now, what are you to do when 
there is disagreement? There is the House with one vote and the 
Senate with one vote. There is perhaps one or two or three ways 
out of it, but this condition is inevitable. Let us see what may be 
done. You may provide that every vote shall be counted unless 
both Houses agree to reject, or you may provide that no vote shall 
be counted unless both Houses agree to count. Here are two ways, 
but there is a third way which has been attempted, and which I de- 
clare to be impossible, and that is to define two classes of cases, in 
one of which every vote shall be counted unless both Houses agree 
to reject, and another class wherein no vote shall be counted unless 
both Houses agree to count. 

But the trouble we have here isthis, that you can never define the 
two classes of cases. If human language were like mathematics, if 
we could foresee every complex condition which may arise in the 
‘uture so we could measure it as we measure quantities with fignres, 
then you might define the two classes. But I say, owing to the in- 
irmity of language and its uncertainty and to the uncertainty of 
‘imnan affairs, it is not possible to define those two classes of cases. 
lherefore the upshot of the whole matter is there are only two things 
to do, and that is to provide that unless both Houses agree to receive 
io vote shall be counted, or that unless both Houses agree to reject 
every vote offered shall be counted. Neither of these propositions 
would be acceptable to any body of men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the House will bear with me—and I would 
be glad to quit at any time if I thought I had done my duty by doing 
s&0-—— 

Mr. TYLER. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question ? 

Mr, UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

‘ Mr. TYLER. Did the committee consider the practicability of 
‘Tinging legal proceedings in the Supreme Court rather than take 
them there by appeal from the circuit court? 


Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. We did not give the Supreme Court 
original jurisdiction ; we would have been glad to do that, but the 
Constitution limits the original jurisdiction of that court to partic- 
ular classes of cases, of which this is not one. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to illustrate and enforce the proposition I have 
suggested I want to refer briefly to some cases that have arisen in 
our past history in connection with this subject. In the election 
for the fourth term the electors from the State of Georgia sent to the 
President of the Senate only this: a sheet of ordinary foolscap pa- 
per, at the head of one of the pages of which was written the name 
of Thomas Jefferson and the name of Aaron Burr. The electors 
signed their names immediately under the names of the candidates, 
and that is all there was on that paper. It was forwarded to the 
President of the Senate, and on the reverse side of the communica- 
tion were these words: 


We certify the within to contain our votes for President and Vice-President. 


That is all there was of the certificate of the electors. What was 
the result? That vote was counted, and properly counted. Suppose 
now that we have a law which provides that in case where only one 
return is made it shall be received and the vote counted unless both 
Houses agree to reject it, and apply that case to the particular 
instance which I have cited and see what the result would be. 

We must first, Mr. Speaker, take into consideration the excited 
and passionate condition in which the minds of men are on such 
occasions, and the party that desires to have that vote counted will 
point to the law and say the law commands the two Houses to count 
the vote, because there is but one return. What will be said on the 
other side? Will it require much partisan ingenuity to be able to 
say: ‘‘ We will recognize the law, it is true, but you have no return 
here at all. This is no return. It does not conform to the law.” So 
that you have not provided for meeting a case that might arise under 
such a circumstance as that at all, and you are forever at sea. 

Now, at this point it is proper that I should illustrate my other 
proposition, that this question is a judicial one in its nature. Let 
us suppose a case; here comes a paper purporting to be a certificate 
of the electors from a State. What sort of a function is it, let me 
ask, to determine the effect of that certificate, whether it shall be 
counted, whether in the first instance it shall be received and enter- 
tained as a vote or otherwise? Will any man say that is nota 
purely judicial function ; thatitis not an exercise of a judicial power? 
Certainly not. Again, I say that human language and human wit 
cannot forecast the future and provide for this or other such emer- 
gencies. Questions will arise whieh willrequire judicial determina- 
tion. Who, Mr. Speaker, let me ask, would have been able to fore- 
see a condition of affairs that would produce such a return as the 
one I have just referred to? What prophetic eye could have pro- 
vided against a contingency of that kind? No candid man will 
claim that human ingenuity could have even imagiued in advance 
such a condition. 

In the election for the fifth term, counted in 1805, protests came 
in from various towns in Massachusetts against the count of the elect- 
ors, on the ground that they had not been chosen in accordance with 
the State law. What sort of a function, allow me to ask, is it that 
would settle that question? Isit any other than a judicial function? 
Certainly not. 

Again, in the eighth, ninth, and thirteenth elections, to which I 
will refer separately, the votes from Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan 
respectively were objected to on the ground that under existing stat- 
utes and the conditions they contained, and under the state of facts 
which were known to exist, the admission into the Union of the States 
had not been completed. Who is to settle that dispute? Is it not, 
too, a judicial function to settle and determine the result of that con- 
dition of fact and law? 

Again, who can foresee and determine and provide by written en- 
actments for the conditions, the manifold complications and perplex- 
ing conditions of fact that may exist at the time of a Presidential 
election with respect to any new State coming into the Union? 

But there is anvther election to which I desire to refer. In the 
thirteenth election there were chosen as electors five men who were 
Federal office-holders, some from New Hampshire, some from North 
Carolina, and some from Connecticut. Now, all know that the Con- 
stitution provides that no man holding an office of trust or profit 
under the Government is eligible as an elector for President and 
Vice-President. But these men were chosen to that position and 
they voted. What is to be the result? Who is to determine the 
result? Is it not essentially a judicial function to determine what 
results shall follow this condition of facts? We all know that no 
State would consent to be disfranchised simply because by mistake 
some one had been chosen an elector who had been commissioned & 
Federal official, perhaps in years past, and who had forgotten the ex- 
istence of the commission at the time of his election. No party would 
consent to accept defeat under such condition of fact unless the mat- 
ter was tried and determined by the haw of the land and by the prop 
erly constituted judicial tribunals of the land. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
| in 1876 I think it was, a gentleman was chosen a Presidential elector 

who some twenty-five years before had been appointed for a tem- 
porary purpose only as a shipping commissioner. He had acted 
temporarily, abandoned the oftice, and had not thought of it for 
| nearly a score of years; but the old commission was dug up, and it 
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‘was alleged by some that he was ineligible. Now, will you submit 
finally and conclusively such a question as that to any other tribu- 
nal than to a judicial tribunal? I apprehend not. 

Again, in 1856 the electors for the State of Wisconsin failed to 
assemble together on the day fixed by law and cast their vote, be- 
cause they were prevented by an unprecedented storm, so unprece- 
dented as to be called an act of God. They met and voted on the 
succeeding day. What is to be done in such cases? 
foreseen? Can they be provided for by express enactment? 
course they cannot. 

One word more and I will conclude. If you provide in the bill, 
as has been suggested, for a Congressional count, that where only 
one return is received from a State it shall be counted, unless both 
Houses agree to reject it, and where there are two returns—and that 
has been suggested—that that return shall be counted which, the 
two Houses concurring, shall agree is the proper one, you have 
then a definition of two classes of cases. But anybody can make a 
paper purporting to be a return, and when a paper purporting to be 
a return is handed to the Vice-President there are then in his hands 
two papers purporting to be returns; by that fact alone the preferred 
case is transferred over into the unpreferred class. 

A little close examination and reflection will show that you can 
not provide by any language any definition of cases wherein the re- 
turn shall be counted unless rejected by the two Houses that will 
prevent any such case from being transformed, by the act of the 


Of 


Can they be | 





party interested, into the other class of cases which cannot be counted | 
without the concurrence of the two Houses, so that you might as 


well provide in the first place that there shall be no return re- 


ceived and no vote counted without the concurrence of the two | 


Houses. For if you have any class of cases which requires the con- 


currence of the two Houses to the counting of a vote you cannot | 


define another class that cannot be transformed into the other. So 
that whether we like it or net, whether within or without the con- 
stitutional power of Congress, final and conclusive, a Congressional 
count in cases of serious dispute is utterly impracticable, unless we 
are willing to accept this result, and I see no remedy except a resort 
to the judiciary or the creation of a special tribunal with judicial 
power. 

After further debate— 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I expected this bill would encounter 
opposition. I did not expect it would excite so much resentment. 
Surely there is nothing in it to induce men to tear their clothes to 
tatters. The committee that reported this bill have at least not at- 
tempted any selfish object or pursued any selfish purpose. 


had the honor to be a member of the House. 

I want to say here and now and put it on record, that I am willing 
to stand upon that bill and to leave it to the judgment of enlight- 
ened patriotism hereafter to say whether or not it merits the male- 
dictions it has received. It was not to be expected that there could 
be an agreement upon any measure affecting this subject unless 
there was a concession of views. There never, at least in recent 
years, has been an agreement reached in any House, I believe, after 
any considerable discussion, and it is impossible now to reach one 
without an unselfish, patriotic consideration of the provisions of the 
bill and a concession of personal views. For myself, 1 have been 
ready to make it, and I am ready to make it. It is more easy to de- 
stroy than to construct. Ihave said before that there could be no 
power conferred withoutobjection; and I say again that gentlemen 
who object to this measure offer us nothing better. I believe I can 
truthfully say I can unselfishly and candidly consider any other 
proposition that will afford the country the relief which all demand. 
I do not think this bill has received that fairness of treatment 
here; but I cannot dwell longer upon that subject. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the amendment offered by 
my friend from Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE.] If that amendment should 
be adopted the bill then is notsucha oneasI could support. I never 
can consent that the two Houses of Congress can exercise a final 
and conclusive jurisdiction over the electoral vote. The tirst sec- 


And yet | 
it has been met here with a malignity, I think I may say, such as | 
has seldom been exhibited on the tloor toward any bill since I have | 


| 





| 


tions of the bill contain those provisions, and I cannot assent to | 


them standing alone, The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. HAMMOND, ] 
who addressed himself to the judicial features of the bill with so 
much feeling, declared that it should be denominated an attempt to 
organize hell. How organize hell? By submitting to the judicial 
tribunals of the country a question which bears upon the construction 
and interpretation of law? How hellis to be organized under a bill 
for the peaceable solution of all disputes is more than I can compre- 


hend. 


I agree with the gentleman from Georgia when he says that the | 
person receiving the highest number of electoral votes shall be the | 


President. 
mate fact to be ascertained by the court. 
to be tried? How is it to be determined ? 


Ay, that is the ultimate fact to be determined, the ulti- 
How is that ultimate fact 

Is there any other way 
than by the judiciary of the country? The solution and determina- 
tion of that ultimate fact involve the construction and interpreta- 
tion of all the laws on the subject of thirty-eightStates. They 
involve a wide field of legal interpretation and legal construction 
under our form of government and under our Constitution. Who in 
the name of Heaven is to try a dispute when one man says that A 


has received the highest number of votes and another says that B 
has received the highest number? Who under Heaven is to deter. 
mine the question if the courts of the country are not to do it? Cer. 
tainly no enlightened lawyer after a consideration and study of the 
question will say that the ultimate decision ought to be in the legis. 
lative body, which is denied the power to exercise judicial functions 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. BowMaN] and my friend fron, 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] both thought there was something very 
absurd in submitting a disputed Presidential election, as they termed 
it, to a cireuit court of the United States and a petit jury. Anq 
when did the circuit courts of the United States and a petit jury 
become contemptible among Anglo-Saxons? The jury must, under 
our Constitution, as I read it, have the right to determine pure ques- 
tions of fact. We cannot provide in a bill that no jury trial sha}] 
be had, and obey the Constitution. Therefore, the jury trial was 
permitted in the bill; that is, the trial of special facts, special issues 
of fact. We could not do otherwise, and we did that. There is, how- 
ever, a control over the findings of fact by the jury which the com. 
mon law has always acknowledged, and which the circuit courts of 
the United States yet exercise. After the trial in the circuit court 
there is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and | 
may say here that there can be but a narrow field of fact to be in- 
quired into in a contested Presidential election, except it be in the 
boundaries of the States respecting the choice of electors; and with 
that the Federal authority has no concern whatever, and over it no 
ower. 
. But after the domain of Federal or national cognizance is entered 
where there may be sometimes disputed questions of fact, the field 
is very narrow indeed, and it was thought better to allow that pro- 
vision to go into the bill, in view of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the limited danger which might come from it. 
' Mr. TYLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. TYLER. The Constitution provides that— 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 


| dent and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inbabitant of the 


same State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all per- 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 


Now, it might be the case that the question to be litigated under 
the provisions of this bill would arise on some of these certificates, | 
desire to inquire of the gentleman if he thinks the President of the 
Senate could be divested of the custody of these certificates for the 
use of a court, or that he could be compelled by a subpena duces 
tecum to take these certificates away from the seat of Government and 
produce them in a court in some remote part of the country? By 
implication, at least, he is their custodian at the seat of Government. 
Would he have a constitutional right to take them away from the 
seat of Government and produce them in a court ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of lowa. Ithink he would have; but whether 
or not the Vice-President is the sole custodian of these certificates 
is a question I must decline to discuss at this time. There is no 
practical difficulty in the matter, in my mind. 

With respect to the bill under consideration, I hope I may be par- 
doned for speaking of myself for a moment when I say I have dis 
charged my duty in the matter as well as I was able. I and other 
members of the committee have given this subject our careful and 
conscientious consideration. We offer here to this House the best 
bill that we are capable of preparing. The responsibility is now with 
the House, not with us. 

I venture to say further that there never will be a solution of 
this question except in the manner indicated in this bill. The bill 
may have faults of detail; I presume it has; but I venture the 
prediction that no solution of this troublous question will ever be 
reached except in the direction pointed out by this bill. Why! 
Because every question in a disputed Presidential election is sent 
by our Constitution to the judicial department of this Government, 
and that Constitution will be and must ultimately be obeyed. 

The lawyers of this country, the people of this coantry, will never, 
never consent that a disputed Presidential election shall be settled 
by two partisan bodies in the heat of political excitement. We have 
therefore given you the best thing we could offer you, and you will 
never have a better one, save in the perfection of its details, [ am 
well assured. I am content to stake upon that prediction my rep- 
utation as a prophet, , 

I have now said about all I desire to say. I respectfully submit 
the work of our committee to this House and to the country, con- 
tent with whateverreception may be accorded to it, knowing thatif we 
have not succeeded we have attempted a duty on which success 


| was next to impossible, and that in these closing days of a long ses- 


sion this House is in no temper for the consideration of this subject. 
I believe we deserve a better reception than has been manifested 
toward us upon this floor. I earnestly hope that the proper conces- 
sions will be made and that both sides of the House will give the bill 
a sufficient support to secure its passage. I cannot perhaps say any 
better single thing of the bill itself than that it elicits no warmand 
united partisan support. 
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Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. OSSIAN 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882, 


a a in 


On the bill re-establishing the court of commisioners of Alabama claims, and 
~~ for the distribution of the unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award. 


Mr. RAY said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: The treaty of Washington, negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain, was concluded May 8, ratified June 
17, and proclaimed by President Grant July 4, 1871. This treaty 
provided, among other things, for the establishment of a tribunal of 
arbitration for the adjudication and settlement of the so-called Ala- 
bama claims. The provisions of the treaty material to this discus- 
sion are: 

ARTICLE I. 

Whereas differences have arisen between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of her britannic majesty, and still exist, growing out of the 
acts committed by the several vessels which have given rise to the claims gener- 
ically known as the ** Alabama claims ;” and 

Whereas her britannic majesty has authorized her high commissioners and 
plenipotentiaries to express, in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by her majesty's 
covernment for the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and 
other vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those 
ve ssels . . 

Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints and claims on the part of the 
United States, and to provide for the speedy settlement of such claims which are 
not admitted by her Britannic majesty’s government, the high contracting parties 
agree that all the said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid ves- 
sels, and generically known as the ‘‘ Alabama claims,” shall be referred to a tri- 
bunal of arbitration, to be composed of five arbitrators to be appointed in the fol- 
lowing manner, thatis to say: one shall benamed by the President of the United 
States; one shall be named by her Britannic majesty; his majesty the King of 
Italy shall be requested to name one; the President of the Swiss Confederation 
shall be requested to name one; and his majesty the Emperor of Brazil shall be 
requested to name one. 

ARTICLE IT. 


The arbitrators shall meet at Geneva, in Switzerland, at the earliest convenient 
day after they shall have been named, and shall proceed impartially and carefully 
toexamine and decide all questions that shall be laid before them on the part of the 
Governments of the United States and her Britannic majesty, respectively. All 
questions considered by the tribunal, including the final award, shall be decided 
by amajority of all the arbitrators. 

. * * ~ * * * 


ARTICLE VI. 


Indeciding the matter submitted to the arbitrators they shall be governed by 
the following three rules, which are agreed upon by the high contracting parties, 
as rules to be taken as applicable to the case, and by such principles of interna- 
tional law, not inconsistent therewith, as the arbitrators shall determine to have 
been applicabie to the case : 

RULEs. 

A neutral government is bound— 

First. To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping within 
its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended 
to cruise or to carry on war against a power with which it is at peace; and also to 
use like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel in- 
tended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, 
in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use. 

Secondly. Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
revewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms or the recruitment of men. 

lhirdly. To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all per- 
sons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties. 

Her Britannic majesty has commanded her high commissioners and plenipoten- 
Usries to declare that her majesty’s government cannot assent to the foregoing 
rules as astatement of principles of international law which were in force at the 
time when the claims mentioned in Article I arose, but that her majesty’s govern- 
ment, in order to evince its desire of strengthening the friendiy relations between 
tle two countries and of making satisfactory provision for the future, agrees that 
in deciding the questions between the two countries arising out of those claims the 
arbitrators should assume that her majesty’s government had undertaken to act 
upon the principles set forth in these rules. 

\nd the high contracting parties agree to observe these rules as between them- 
seives in future, and to bring them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, 
aud to invite them to accede to them. 

ARTICLE VII. 
_ The decision of the tribunal shall, if possible, be made within three months from 
the close of the argument on both sides. 

It shall be made in writing and dated, and shall be signed by the arbitrators who 
may assent to it. 

the said tribunal shall first determine, as to each vessel se yarately, whether 
Great Britain has, by any act or omission, failed to falfill any of the duties set forth 
in the foregoing three rules or recognized by the principles of international law 
hot consistent with such rules, and shall certify such fact as to each of the said 
essels. In case the tribunal find that Great Britain has failed to fulfill any duty 
or duties as aforesaid it may, if it think proper, proceed to award a sum in gross to 
be paid by Great Britain to the United States for all the claims referred to it; and 
such Case the gross sum so awarded shall be paid in coin by the Government of 


‘teat Britain to the Government of the United States, at Washington, within | 


twelve months after the date of the award. 

rhe tive arbitrators were Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of the United 
States; Sir Alexander Cockburn, of England; Count Frederick Selo- 
pis, of Italy; Mr. James Staempili, of Switzerland, and Viscount 
ltajubd, of Brazil. The tribunal met at Geneva, in Switzerland, the 
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15th of December, 1871, held a session of two days, and then adjourned 
to the 15th of June, 1872, when it reassembled at Geneva and re- 
mained in session until its labors were concluded and its decision 
and award published, September 14, 1872. In respect to the Ala- 
bama, the arbitrators were unanimously of opinion Great Britain had 
failed by omission to fulfill her duties as a neutral power; in respect 
to the Florida, by a majority of 4 to 1, they held Great Britain had also 
failed by omission to fulfill her duties asa neutral power; and in re- 

ard to the Shenandoah the arbitrators, by a majority of 3 to 2, held 

reat Britain had also failed by omission to fulfill her duties as a 
neutral power from and after the Shenandoah’s departure from Mel- 
bourne, February 18, 1865. 

These three vessels have been called the inculpated cruisers. As 
to all other confederate vessels complained of, called the exculpated 
cruisers, the tribunal declared Great Britain to be not guilty. Fif- 
teen anda half million dollars in gold were awarded as an indemnity, 
including principal and interest, to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States for the satisfaction of all the claims referred to their 
consideration under the treaty. 

September 9, 15873, Great Britain paid to the United States the 
amount of the award. The same day the money was invested in 
United States 5 per cent. bonds, pursuant to the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1873. 

The Forty-third Congress passed the act of June 23, 1874, estab- 
lishing the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and provided 
for the examination, allowance, and payment of all claims presented 
to the court directly resulting from damage caused by the insurgent 
cruisers, the Alabama, Florida, and the Shenandoah after her de- 
parture from Melbourne. That act also provided that when any claim- 
ant had received compensation or indemnity toward the loss or dam- 
age actually suffered by him the court should deduct the amount 
received and allow the claimant to recover the balance or remainder 
only. (18 Statutes at Large, page 247, chapter 459, sections 11 and 
12.) In other words, Congress, in respect to damages done by the 
inculpated cruisers, adopted the principle of allowing compensation 
for net losses only. 

Pursuant to the act of June 23, 1874, $9,316,120 were distributed 
among claimants. March 31, 1877, $9,553,800 of the fund was in the 
Treasury of the United States. Since then it has drawn no interest. 

It appears therefore that we have $10,000,000, in round numbers, 
remaining in the Treasury which was paid by Great Britain to set- 
tle the Geneva award. What was it paid for? It was not paid for 
the benefit of American insurance companies; it was not paid to re- 
imburse the war-premium men; it was not paid because the prop- 
erty of some of our citizens had been destroyed by the exculpated 
rebel cruisers. But it was paid on account of the destruction of 
property of American citizens by the inculpated cruisers—the Ala- 
bama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah after it left the British port 
of Melbourne. The $15,500,000 which England paid into our Treas- 
ury was England’s money before it was paid to us. After payment 
it became the money of the United States. It became the property 
of the Government, and not the property of any citizen or corpora- 
tion here. It was thus paid and received pursuant to the treaty of 


| Washington, in negotiating which the United States Government 


expressly reserved the right to distribute among its own citizens 
whatever sum the tribunal of arbitration might award in its favor 
according to its own will and pleasure. 

Our Government distinctly refused when demanding and receiving 
the money to accept it on behalf of any private claimant. Mr. Fish, 
the Secretary of State, gave the following instructions to the counsel 
for the United States: 

The President desires to have the subject discussed as one between two qovern- 
ments. In the discussion of this question and in the treatment of the entire case, 
you will be careful not to commit the Government as to the ception of what 
may be awarded. The Government wishes to hold itself free to decide upon the rights 
and claims of insurers upon the term.nation of the case. If the value of the property 
captured or destroyed be recovered in the name of the Government, the distribution of 
the amount recovered will be made by this Government without committal as to the mode 
of distribution. 

These instructions were obeyed to the letter. The counsel con- 
veyed the demand of their Government to the tribunal in these 
words: 

These claims are preferred by the United States as a nation against Great Brit- 


| ain as a nation, and are to be so computed and paid, whether awarded as a sumin 


gross, under the seventh article of the treaty, or awarded for assessment of amounts 
under the twelfth article. 

Distribution by our Government means the concurrent action of 
the Senate and House of Representatives upon the subject, with the 
approval of the President. 

What has been done with the rest of this Geneva award money ? 
About $10,000,000 was distributed under the act of Congress passed 
June 23, 1874. To whom was it distributed by the provisions of that 
act? Tothose only whose property had been destroyed by the three 
inculpated cruisers. On what principle was that distribution made? 
Upon the principle of net loss, and that alone. 

The doctrine of reimbursement for net loss is sound; it is equita 
ble; itis just. Distributing the remainder of the fund upon that 
principle isthe only fair way of disposing of the money. The doc- 
trine of double reimbursement, or the payment of gross losses, was 
carefully prohibited by the terms of the act of 1874. 

By that act of Congress nobody had any standing before the court 
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of commissioners of Alabama claims except those whose property 
had been destroyed by the inculpated cruisers, and every claimant 
was bound to account for all compensation or indemnity received 
by him from any insurance company or otherwise, and could recover 
only the balance of damage actually suffered, or, in other words, his 
net loss. And if an insurance company preferred a claim before the 
commissioners for allowance it was bound by the provisions of.the 
statute to show to the satisfaction of the court that the amount of 
its losses by war risks during the late rebellion exceeded the amount 
of its war premiums, and recovery was allowed only for the excess 
of loss. 

Under the express provisions of section 12 of that act any insurance 
company or insurer of property damaged or destroyed by the three 
insurgent cruisers named had the right to recover any balance of loss 
after showing to the satisfaction of the court that during the rebel- 
lion ‘‘the sum of its or his losses in respect to its or his war risks 
exceeded the sum of its or his premiums or other gains upon or in 
respect of such war risks; and in case of any such allowance the sum 
shall not be greater than such excess of loss.” (18 Statutes at Large, 
page 248.) 

Under the provisions of the act of 1874 balances of war premiums 
were allowed to insurance companies, as follows: The New Bedford 
Gommercial Mutual Marine, $2,531.35; New Bedford Ocean Mutual, 
$17,425.86; New Bedford Mutual Marine, $66,526.25. (See cases 1089, 
1093, and 109, court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and report 
of Secretary of State on the same.) The Newburyport Merchant 
Marine Mutual also received about $2,500. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, therefore, that the insurance 
companies alone (such as obtained reinsurance in other companies 
upon property covered by their own policies in order to save them- 
selves from loss) obtained allowance by the act of 1874 for the amount 
of war premiums paid by them when their accounts showed a net 
loss in respect to property destroyed covered by their own policies. 

Thus far at least, by act of Congress and by adjudication of the 
court, a precedent for the payment of war premiums has been estab- 
lished. If it wasright toallow insurance companies for war premiums 
paid to other offices for reinsurance, it cannot be wrong to pay war 
premiums to merchants and ship-owners as long as the funds hold 
out. On the principles established by Congress in the former act, of 
reimbursing net losses only, I think few will now contend that in- 
surance companies ought to be paid except they establish a net loss 
as before, pursuant to the provisions of section 12 of that act. 

The question recurs, what shall we do with the balance in the 
Treasury? Shall we continue its distribution, governed by the car- 
dinal principles of the act of 1874, by making reimbursement for 
net losses only, as the bill reported by the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee provides? Or shall we give the money to the insurance 
companies, who in fact lost nothing while the war lasted, but on 
the contrary during that trying period fattened upon the misfortunes 
of their countrymen. The balance of this fund still belongs to the 
Government, just as the whole did when it was paid. The Govern- 
ment owns the money absolutely. The whole title to the award, 
both legal and equitable, vested in the United States. The Govern- 
ment has neither received nor held this money as a trustee for any- 
body. The best considered legal authorities here and in England 
clearly and fully sustain these views. Any distribution is an act of 
grace, morality, and good conscience on the part of the Government 
toward its citizens. 

I regret that some have said in this diseussion, “ Let the Govern- 
ment keep this money,” and are opposed to any distribution. To 
my mind, sir, such a course, under the circumstances, would fall lit- 
tle short of national dishonor. Better let the insurance companies 
have what remains, or divide it prorataamong those who have been 
paid already. 

Gentlemen seem to forget the fact that this fund was not paid or 
received for the loss of Government property. Indeed the Govern- 
ment lost little or no property by the confederate cruisers. Loyal 
citizens appealed to the Government in vain for protection to person 
and property on the high seas during the war. Hence nearly all of 
our prudent business men owning or sailing or using American ships, 
in order to save themselves from impending financial loss or ruin, 
were obliged to obtain insurance against war perils by the payment 
of heavy war premiums. The war-premium men, while the rebellion 
was flagrant and ever since, have borne equally with all other good 
citizens their proper share of the national burdens. They paid their 


taxes ; they experienced all the ordinary risks of commerce and vicis- | 


situdes of trade which others did who patronized foreign vessels, and 
they paid millions of dollars to insurance companies besides. Good 
judges have estimated that the insurance companies paid out in 
losses only about $5,000,000 on account of war risks, while they re- 
ceived in war premiums about $10,000,000. 

In this connection I desire to quote from the able and convincing ar- 
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to secure freights, or to suffer a reduction in the rates of freights or charters, ag 
compared with rates obtainable under foreign flags all over the world, resulting in 
almost a prohibition to their carrying valuable cargoes. 

Prudent business men did insure their ship property against capture, especially 


in large commercial cities, where individual ownership was large. Exculpated 
cruiser claimants had the same opportunities to insure, and neglected them. Had 


they improved them, their losses would have been paid by insurance companies 
and thereby they would have contributed to the balance of the fund now remain. 
ing in the Treasury in consequence of war premiums having been paid, and they 
would then have had the same equities in that fund as we who did pay war pre. 
miums. Had there been no war premiums paid there would not have been any 
war losses paid by insurers, and the greater part, if not the whole of the balanca 
of the fund would have been paid out, to cover the value of the property destroyed 
and we submit that war premiums ought to be first conaidered, ao 
* 7 - 7 * 


* . 


It is doubtful if merchants generally made money during the war, as has been 
alleged in the Senate. If, however, they did, it has no bearing on war-preminn 
claims. We all bore our shares of the burdens of war. We paid heavy taxes of 
which we did not complain and accepted all the ordinary contingencies of profit 
and loss in our business, just as those who were sufferers by inculpated cruisers 
did; but we paid war premiums in consequence of the unusual hazard created by 
the appearance of confederate cruisers on the high seas with the special object of 
destroying our property, and for which payments the United States has received 
compensation, certainly to that extent which the balance of the Geneva award 
fund is now held by reason of war losses paid by insurance companies, which, had 
it not been for the payment of war premiums, would have been paid out under the 
rulings of the court of commissioners of Alabama claims. 


In this connection the following terse and comprehensive letter 
from George M. Barnard, esq., of Boston, Massachusetts, an exten- 
sive and reputable importer, shows conclusively that the argument 
of Senator EDMUNDs and others who have opposed any distribution 
of the fund among those who paid war premiums, in substance, be- 
cause the importer realized whatever amount he was compelled to 
pay in the shape of war premiums, out of the profits obtained upon 
the sale of his goods, is unfounded and fallacious: 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1882. 


GENTLEMEN: As the ‘*Geneva award” is soon again to be considered by the 
Senate, and as there seems to be a strange misunderstanding of the actual loss of 
the war-premium claimants, I beg to state that I imported teas largely from China. 
In order to do this I was compelled to use letters of credit on London, which I 
could not obtain except on the condition that I would provide insurance against 
all risks, including thatof war. The teas were shipped by American vessels, liable 
to capture. I was therefore compelled to pay war premiums. 

My neighbor imported teas by British vessels, and thus avoided the additional 
cost of war premiums. But the teas being alike, they could be sold only at the 
same price, and I thus lost the whole war premium. Nor was the war premium 
reimbursed by a corresponding advance in general market prices, as these were 
kept down not only by direct importations under foreign flags but also by impor- 
tations by steam or sailfrom the nearer markets of England, where were always 
large supplies, and whence they came whenever our prices in gold got above the 
English prices in gold. All foreign goods could be bought only for gold, and when 
I sold here for paper money brought only so much gold. as the paper money would 
buy, which, when gold was at 280, was only 36 cents in gold for 100 cents in paper. 


Respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE M. BARNARD, 
Of Boston. 
To Hon. H. L. DAWEs and Hon. G. F. Hoar, 
Senators from Massachusetts, United States Senate. 


A number of prominent citizens and business firms in my own State, 
New Hampshire, also suffered to a considerable extent from the pay- 
ment of war premiums, as the following schedule showing the amounts 
paid by each indicates : 

Abbott, J. S. & A. E 
SI I in ony nnn chinese ne siphioeieensinbeedss on eaeeMeneatan 
i nao ona oi a ne hod ds ae ind ea dia tin GEMS So a 
EE anc a anenedoseranixahrnnipeckoas oh iene tekietetema 
EE IE Is cans concurs washers $eus5 antes RtAi sh anep Rennie 
Richmond & Loring 
Sise, Edward F 
Tredick, T.S 
Tredick, J. M 
Williams. Washington 
Walker, Horton & Co 





In addition to the above, P. B. Holmes, of Greenland, as I am told, 
expended about $25,000 for war premiums, and Hon. Daniel Marcy, 
of Portsmouth, also paid a considerable amount during the rebellion 
on the same account, 

I think the war-premium men have the strongest equitable right 
to the balance of the fund in the Treasury of any class of claimants. 
The committee’s bill provides, first, for the payment of those who 
suffered losses from the exculpated cruisers, and then the balance 
goes to the war-premium men. Now, the exculpated-cruiser men 
took their chances. They purposely omitted to insure; they sailed 
with the peril of rebel capture and destruction before their eyes; 
they traversed dangerous seas with full knowledge of the enemys 
presence in overpowering force, and as might reasonably have been 
foreseen and expected many vessels and cargoes were lost, whereas, 
had they paid war premiums and obtained insurance, as prudent 


| and careful business men ought to have done under the circum- 


gument of Samuel Stevens, esq., of Boston, Massachusetts, before the 


House Judiciary Committee, himself a heavy loser by the enforced 
payment of war premiums in the transaction of his business as a 
merchant and ship-owner in the Australian trade at Melbourne: 

It is probable that more than half the war premiums were — on ships and out- 
fits, or freights and charters, and it can be demonstrated that owners of vessels 
not only suffered the loss of war premiums paid by them on hulls and freights but 
were also obliged to pay war premiums on the gol value of their cargoes ir order 





stances, that would have been their only practical loss. But there 
is enough money in the Treasury for both classes of claimants if we 
do not allow the insurance companies to get four or five millions of 
dollars to which they are not entitled legally, equitably, or morally. 

The insurance companies claim to participate in this distribution 
of the remainder of the Geneva award by right of subrogation. 
They contend because they have paid their policies of insurance 
placed upon vessels and cargoes destroyed by the inculpated cruisers, 
and because the owners of such vessels and cargoes were required to 

e 











deduct from the value thereof whatever had been received as insur- 
apee, that a share of this money rightfully belongs to them accord- 
ing to the doctrine of subrogation. What is subrogation in a legal 
sense? It is the substitution of one person in the place of another, 
and giving him the other’s rights; it is the mode by which a third 
person who pays a creditor succeeds to the creditor’s rights against 
the debtor. 

Clearly upon the admitted facts before us no right of subrogation 
exists in favor of the insurance companies. As between the insurer 
and the assured whose property was captured or destroyed, the re- 
lation of debtor and creditor arose from the terms of the policy or 
contract. Upon payment of the loss by the insurer or debtor the 
creditor’s debt was extinguished. But there was nothing left of the 
property itself, or any rig t of action growing out of its capture or 
destruction into which the insurer could by any possibility be subro- 
gated. The title toa vessel or cargo was ipso facto changed upon its 
capture. It became the captor’s property by force of arms and the 
laws of war. 

Both parties to the insurance policies were the subjects and citi- 
zens of the United States, one of the belligerents in thelate civil war. 
When the land or naval forces of the confederacy captured the prop- 
erty of the United States or of its citizens on land or sea the confeder- 
acy did not become a debtor to anybody on account of the capture, in 
any legal or equitable sense whatever. Neither the owner of the 
property insured nor the insurance company who paid a loss under 
snch circumstances had any claim of any sort against the confederate 
government. Much less did either party to the policy have a claim 
against England for the loss on account of her omission to fulfill the 
duty of a neutral power toward the belligerents. And still less did 
either party acquire a claim against the United States by subrogation 
in any legal or equitable view, as understood or decided by the courts, 
on account of the recovery of the $15,500,000 of Great Britain before 
the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. We see therefore that the 
doctrine of subrogation—the only ground upon which the insurance 
companies base their claim to share in the distribution—has no ap- 
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Government toward its citizens than obtains at law or equity as 
understood and administered by our courts of justice. 

Hence, the necessity of prescribing hy law, as a guide for the 
court which is to act in the premises, not only the rules under which 
distribution shall be made but also the beneficiaries who may partici- 
pate therein. 

We are here to do the will of our constituents, whose public sery- 
ants we are, Will any gentleman on either side of the Chamber 
assert that the constituency which elected him would vote in favor of 
allowing the insurance companies to receive a share of this fund 
after having already had their day in court and recovered their net 
losses?’ I do not believe a Congressional district in the Union would 
so decide. 

In the decision of this matter we ought to reflect the will of those 
who sent us here, and whom we have the honor to represent. 

To distribute this fund at all you are obliged to adopt the doc- 
trine which is so well and ably stated in the majority report by 
the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, [ Mr. Rex, | 
namely, those broad and comprehensive principles of equity anc 
good conscience which ought to obtain in all the dealings and trans- 
actions between a just government and its citizens. 





Hennepin Canal. 


The lake and river navigation of the great West very early had a share of my 
attention and I never had a doubt of the constitutionality or expediency of bring- 
ing that navigation within the circle of internal improvement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, when the object to be improved should be one of general and national 
importance. 

The junction of the two great systems of waters which occupy so much of our 
country—the northern lakes on one hand and the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries on the other—appear to me to be an object of that character, and Chicago 
the proper point for effecting that union.—Thomas H. Benton. 
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plication to the matter before us, Of all the claimants the insurance —_——. H 

companies have the least pretense of right to participate in the dis- IpRPRG i 

tribution of the balance of the fund. SPEECH — 
In an opinion given by the late Hon. Caleb Cushing, one of the OF 

counsel ot the United States at Geneva, on the distribution of the a { ; 

Alabama award, he expresses the following cogent and unanswer- H O N z G E O R G E R ‘ D A V I S ; . 

able views: 
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OF ILLINOIS, 


&. The award is to the United States, in conformity with the letter of the treaty, 


which has for its well-defined object to adjust and remove complaints and claims 
on the part of the United States. 

The history of the treaty and of the arbitration, however, tends to show that 
it was the intention of the Government to exercise its own discretion, according 
to its own sense of justice and equity, in the distribution of indemnity among cit1- 
zens of the United States, whether owners, mariners, insurers, or payers of pre- 
miums who are actual losers by the acts or neglect of the British Government. 

But like examination of the acts of the Government tends to show that it was 
the intention of the Government not to recognize any right of subrogation on the 
part of insurance companies, but to consider them only in so far as they were 
actual losers, on the whole, by the cruisers of the confederates, and, as such, 
claimants against the United States. 

9. Enhanced payments of insurance were disallowed by the tribunal, as national 
claims of the United States against Great Britain. 

But the Government has not the less the right, in the equitable distribution of 
the fund, and in the adjustment of losses, as respects premium payers and pre- 
mium receivers, to indemnify those who have actually lost in paying premiums, 
instead of adding to the gains of those who have profited by the receipt of pre- 
Ihiums, 


10. Great Britain has no concern whatever with the manner in which the fund 
is disposed of by the United States. 

If the fund be insuflicient, we have no recourse on Great Britain; if there be a 
surplus, she has no recourse on us. 


For, according to the words of the treaty, ‘‘each and every one of the said 
claims” are finally settled, ‘‘ whether the same may or may not have been pre- 
one the notice of, or made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal. (Article 

The minority report proposes to refer the claims of all persons and 
corporations to any portion of the Geneva award money to the Court 
of Claims. The minority bill proposes to allow all such parties to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims and allow that court to render a 
judgment for such amount as they shall think the claimant is justly 
entitled to recover under the treaty and award, “according to the 
principles of justice and equity and the laws of nations.” (Section 
1.) Section 3 provides that such persons and corporations may ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States. Now, this very 
right of appeal involves long delays. The insurance companies, if 
beaten in the Court of Claims, would not hesitate to appeal to thie 
Supreme Court ; and in the ordinary course of procedure in that court 
from three to four years would elapse before judgment. Even then 
I venture to say that the claims of the insurance companies would 
not be sustained. 

Indeed it is quite possible under the loose phraseology of the 
minority bill the court would decide, in view of the peculiar and ex- 
ceptional character of the treaty and award, that no class of claim- 
ints were entitled, according to the principles of justice or equity as 
understood and administered in our courts, or the law of nations, to 
recover this money out of the Treasury. On the contrary, it is quite 
clear to my mind, as suggested in the very able report of the major- 
ity of the Judiciary Committee of this Congress that, in order to dis- 
tribute this fund justly, we should be governed by a more enlarged 
and liberal view of the rights of individuals and the duties of the 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On concurrence in the Senate amendments to the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: When the question of concurrence or non-concur- 
rence to the Senate amendments to the river and harbor bill was be- 
fore the House a few days since the friends of the project known as 
the Hennepin Canal were willing that this amendment should take 
the same course as the others, be non-concurred in, and the confer- 
ence committee given the opportunity to meet, consult, and report 
before the subject was discussed in the House; but so soon as this 
amendment was reached it was pounced upon by a few self-consti- 
tuted expounders of the Constitution, and the project characterized 
as something beyond the limits of the Constitution, a hydra-headed 
monster which should be knocked in the head on sight; and these 
gentlemen proceeded to perform this service to the utmost of their 
ability. Opportunity was not then given the friends of the measure 
to fully reply. 

I avail myself of this present opportunity to briefly reply and to 
set forth some of the reasons which have led me to give my support 
to this measure ; but before proceeding to speak upon the merits of 
the project I ask the indulgence of the House for a few minutes to 
invite attention to some of the arguments which have been advanced 
in opposition to the measure, and especially to those contained in 
the speech of my distinguished friend from New York, [Mr. DwiaGurt, ] 
printed in the Recorp of the 20th of July. 

My friend from New York, and I understand some of the others who 
have been prominent in their opposition to this improvement, are 
directors in railway companies or are interested in railway transpor- 
tation lines, honorable and eminently proper positions to occupy 
and laudable enterprises. 

The friends of this measure are making no war upon railroads. 
They are as friendly to that character of transportation as becomes 
a member of this House. 

The people of Illinois and the city of Chicago have derived as much 
benefit from that source as any people on thiscontinent, which they 
recognize and appreciate, and no railways have been better received, 
been more generously encouraged, been more prosperous, or derived 
greater benefits from a people than those roads which are located in 
that State. Illinois has to-day more miles of railway than any 
other State, and her chief city is the largest railway center in the 
world. The stock of every road which will come in competition with 
the proposed canal is worth from 130 to 140, and the road which 
meets the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the Illinois River in com- 
petition is rich and powerful. 
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‘We give these roads every encouragement, and shall continue to 
do so so long as they remain in the character of public servants. 
But the idea that has been advanced, the special pleading that leads 
one to believe that the stockholders and directors of a railroad have 
as much right to do as they please with their road as another would 
with private property of his own I object to, for I do not admit that 
any such aright is vested in them. Every railroad owes its exist- 
ence to rights granted by the people through the State’s right of 
eminent domain. States cannot condemn property for private pur- 
poses, and private property cannot be so created. The State acts in 
this regard for the public good and for public convenience, and a 
railroad that denies its character as a public servant renounces its 
franchise. 

The people have long since become aware that a multiplicity of 
railroads does not necessarily secure competition. The only com- 
petitor of railway transportation in this country is water transpor- 
tation; so proven, so known, and so acknowledged by those who have 
studied the question. 

In my friend’s speech he attempts to demonstrate the uselessness 
of canals, and points to the experience of his own beloved State of 
New York asa beacon to light the pathway of those who wish to 
engage the Government in works of this character, and asserts that 
railroads have become ruinous competitors to the carrying trade on 
the canals. To such an extent is this so that he regards it as folly 
to seriously consider the subject of constructing a canal. 

This statement is not so surprising coming from him, for he has 
apparently studied only the question of the earnings of a canal as he 
would the earnings of his railroad, and not the service the canals ren- 
der the public. As the gentleman is incorrect in his premises, he can- 
not assume to be accurate in his conclusions. He submits in his ar- 
gument to fortify his position a statement showing that the tolls on 
5,775,220 tons of freight in 1866 were $4,426,639, and that in 1880 the 
tolls on 6,457,656 tons of freight were but $1,155,419; that is, the tons 
in 1880 exceeded those of 1866 by 62,436 tons, were tolled through 
the canal at a less cost by $3,271,220. And thisis advanced as an ar- 
gument in support of bis proposition that railroads are ruinous com- 
petitors of the carrying trade on canals and that canals are useless. 
He loses sight entirely of the purposes of the canal. The canals, 
like the improvement of our water-ways, are for the, public good 
and public convenience as much as the jetties on the Mississippi, and 
every canal operated by the Government is as free as the water- ways, 
and this should be so; they are not constructed or operated for 
profit. Is it expected that the Government is to charge tolls on the 
canal from Harlem River to the Hudson, which is to cost more than 

2,000,000? Now, for a moment let us analyze his statement that 
the railroads have caused this great reduction of tolls on the Erie 
Canal, and see if his argument supports his proposition. 

In 1870 his statement shows 6,173,769 tons of freight tolled through 
the canal at a cost of $2,611,578; in 1880, 6,457,656 tons at a cost of 
$1,155,419, or more freight by 273,887 tons at a cost less by $1,456,159. 
I have not the rate on freights for these periods on the New York 
railways, but the through rate on grain, all rail, Chicago to New 
York, March 4 to October 31, 1870, was from 40 cents to 50 cents per 
100 pounds; in 1880 the through all-rail rates, Chicago to New York, 
March 8 to October 31, 1880, on grain were 30 cents to 35 cents per 
100 pounds—a difference of from 10 to 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

This being the through rate from Chicago, it will be seen that there 
could be no reduction between Buffalo and New York on the New 
York roads to warrant any such a reduction on the tolls of the Erie 
Canal. The reduction on through rates being but 10 to 15 cents 
for some 900 miles by rail, the pro rata reduction from Buffalo to 
New York could not have been more than from 3 to 5 cents per 100 


pounds. And this cannot be regarded as a cause for reducing the | 


tolls upward of 60 percent. And further, in 1881, the tolls were re- 
duced to $632,389 for tolling 5,175,505 tons of freight, a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. from the tolls in 1880, with no change in the through 
all-rail rates. 


No, it is not the ruinous railroad competition which has caused | 


the reduction of the tolls on the Erie Canal. We must look else- 
where for the cause. 
I will take the two items of corn and wheat, and the movement 


of these two alone is suflicient to warrant the construction of the | 


Hennepin Canal. Now, of the 116,369,222 bushels of corn and wheat 
shipped from Chicago to the seaboard last season, 89,564,278 bushels 
were shipped by water. This surely does not show any diminution 
of quantity forwarded by water by reason of any serious competi- 
tion by the railroads. 

It is not this ruinous competition that is troubling your great Erie 
Canal; it is not the railroads which have caused the State of New 





York to remove the exorbitant and enormouscharges which obtained | 
| population, growth and prosperity of the States of Illinois and lowa, 
we should build our own internal improvements, and not come as we 


fora period of more than thirty years on the transportation of grain 
and provisions from the granary of the West through your great 
canal, paying you a surplusestimated at $72,000,000; it is not that. 
The trouble lies further north, in the Dominion of Canada, where ex- 
tensive internal improvements have been madeand are fostered ; it 
is the Welland Canal and the Saint Lawrence route tothe seaboard, 


which received last season from Chicago one-third as much corn and | 
wheat as all the railroads combined leading from Chicago, (6,724,341 | 


bushels.) This route is becoming popular and its business is increas- 
ing each year, and the city of New York would receive an intinitesi- 
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mal quantity of the hundred millions of bushels of grain forwarded 
annually from Chicago to the seaboard if nothing but rail transpor- 
tation could be provided. 

The lakes and the Erie Canal furnish a much cheaper route than 
by rail. The immense exportation of grain from New York City is 
secured in this and in noother manner. The State of New York, to 
retain this, will reduce her toll charges to the minimum or make the 
canal free for this and for no other reason. The water-route through 
the Dominion of Canada is the only competition the Erie Canal need 
fear. 

The Erie Canal has been, is, and will continue to be a great 
blessing not only to the State of New York but to millions of the 
people outside of New York, and it should now be made free. In a 
recent issue of the Chicago Tribune I find this short editorial relat- 
ing to this very question: 

The friends of free canals in New York are getting somewhat alarmed at the 
prospect of the popular vote to be taken in that State this fall on the amendment 
to the constitution making the Erie Canal free of tolls. The State of New York 
has collected from the Erie Canal tolls enough to cover its original cost, all its en- 
largements, all its repairs, all its salaries, and all the money it has wasted and 
squandered by disgraceful contracts, and has paid into the State treasury a sur. 
plus of $75,000,000 cash. It is time for the State to relinquish this enormous tax 
on the great highway over which the wealth of the country has been pouring into 
the State for fifty years, and which has made New York City the great commercial 
port of the nation. 

The transportation of the country has far exceeded the wildest anticipations of 
the most sanguine. There are now 107,000 miles of railway in operation, and the 
Erie Canal still serves the country as a regulator and guide, controlling the cost 
of transportation on the merchandise which moves to and fro on this highway of 
the nation. Dothe people of New York estimate what the difference of tax to the 
whole country is to put on or take off a toll of one mill eo ton per mile on the 
merchandise transported across the United States annually? To continue these 
tolls on the Erie Canal at this day of progress and civilization would be a scandal 
to the intelligence and commercial spirit of New York. It would be ona par with 
placing toll-gates on Broadway and making foot-passengers and vehicles contrib- 
ute to maintain the streets of the great city. There can be no question that should 
the State of New York now reject this proposed amendment and thus perpetuate 
the tolls on the Erie Canal for several years to come that the Canadians will open 
their gates free to all vessels, and thus reduce transportation by that route to 
Montreal and make that port the depot for the foreign trade to and from the West. 


Further along in the speech of my friend, a speech carefully pre- 
pared, studied, and revised before publication, after complimenting 
some of the distinguished citizens of his State who were instrumental 
in starting and completing the great project of the Erie Canal, pay- 
ing high and deserved tribute to their wisdom and sagacity for 
originating this grand work, which he regards as useless, he is pleased 
to advise us that Illinois has received large grants of land for canal 
and railroad purposes. In this connection I wish to emphasize a his- 
torical fact. The Government, for once in its life, seemed to have 
been inspired by that characteristic enterprise which is proverbial 
of the people of the State of Illinois and synonymous with the name 
of Chicago. 

It wisely entered into a real-estate enterprise; with confidence 
well placed in the people, it trusted that good returns would be the 
result. Its confidence was not misplaced ; and of all the lands it 
granted forthis purpose it retained an equal proportion, and as eligi- 
bly located as those it granted. Withholding these lands from the 
market for a time, until contemplated improvements were well un- 
der way, it sold them for a sum which exceeded by nearly $9,000,000 
the original Government value of all it granted and all it withheld. 
Further, it has received in the deduction of 33} per cent. of what 
otherwise would have been due and paid for the transportation of 
an army of soldiers and prisoners, immense quantities of supplies 
and freight transported through the State on the railroad which 
the gentleman is pleased to say the Government gave us, a sum 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the value of every acre of land it 
granted for this purpose, 

Such has been the return to the Government for the enterprise and 
sagacity shown by the men who formerly occupied seats here to 
this magnificent State. Can New York show a better return for 
grants made her? Again, we are informed that the State of New 
York makes and pays for her own internal improvements. If the 
gentleman will but consult the record he will find that this Govern- 
ment, from the year 1824 to 1879, (I have not the data to date, ) paid 
out of the Treasury, when it could illy afford it, in money, not in 
land, to be subsequently returned with interest, but in cold cash for 
improvements of rivers and harbors, the sum of $9,070,503.06. This 
sum, understand, was for the improvement of rivers and harbors, not 
for light-houses, public buildings, arsenals, academies, and other pub- 
lic improvements made in that State by the Government, neither 
does it include the contemplated canal between the Harlem and Hud- 
son Rivers, which has been surveyed and authorized, with an esti- 
mated cost of $2,100,000. 

Again he advises us that, owing to the greatness in wealth and 


do begging like mendicants for an appropriation. Iowa is eminently 
able and will speak for herself, but for [linois, I would remind the 
gentleman that we are not here in any such humiliating attitude. 
Illinoisstands here proud of herself and her achievements ; wealthy ; 
in debt not fora dollar; populous, the fourth, and quite near the 
third, State in the Union; growth more rapid and more marvelous 
than most States; prosperity unequaled, growing from the farm- 
created wealth of $325,000,000 in value per annum, as estimated by 











the Agricultural Department, to her agriculturists, and her chief 
city the first in commercial enterprise, first as a focal center of trans- 
portation, first as a shipping port of vessels entered and cleared, ex- 
ceeding those of New York by more than 7,000 per annum; third in 
the product of its manufactories, aggregating $241,000,000 in 1880, 
and last of cities of larger population in its debt per capita; that 
State, my friend, stands here not asa mendicant, not as a beggar, not 
posturing itself in any such attitude, but she stands erect, and de- 
mands, not with the bludgeon or the bowie-knife, but in a respectful 
manner, that which she believes to be right and just between man 
and man, between State and State, between the Government and 
erself. 

: She believes that as she furnishes her full quota to fight the bat- 
tles of the nation, that as she furnishes her full quota tor the pay- 
ment of the customs duties in proportion as her population bears to 
the whole, that as she pays one-fifth (325,000,000) of all the internal 
revenue in this country, and performs cheerfully each and every 
duty expected of her according to her population, wealth, and pros- 
perity, that the Government as a nation shall do its duty by her and 
yer people. 

The benatite to be derived by the public in the construction of the 

Hennepin Canal have been so ably presented by General HENDERSON 
and other friends of the project in both Houses that I will not detain 
the House at this time to repeat or enter into any detaiied statement 
ofthem, but confine myself to the proposition before this House, which 
is: shall Congress authorize a survey to be made of the present Illi- 
noisand Michigan Canal and for the proposed Hennepin Canal? One 
branch of the Government says yes, and incorporates upon this bill 
an amendment for that purpose and sends it to this House for con- 
currence. Here it is antagonized by some members who assume that 
it is not within the function of the national Government to perform 
this service. 

If it were a river or a creek it would be lawful, but to make a sur- 
vey for a canal in a State is neither wise or lawful for the Govern- 
ment. Whether it is wise or not for the Government to enter upon 
the construction of that portion of this project known as the Henne- 
pin Canalis, in a measure, to be determined by the very survey asked 
for. It requires the engineers to report the estimated cost of construc- 
tion, the cost of maintenance when completed, and the advantages 
to be derived by its construction. The Senate of the United States 
has asked for this; one of the standing committees of this House, 
with but two dissenting voices, has asked by their report for the con- 
struction of this canal and recommended a large appropriation 
therefor. 

The Legislature of the State of Illinois has asked that this canal 
beconstructed. The Legislature of the State of lowa in 1864, 1870, 
1374, and 1882 has asked that this canal be constructed. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, the Davenport Board of Trade, the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, the Buffalo Board of Trade, the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, and the New York Produce 
Exchange are among the commercial bodies which have indorsed 
this project and have asked the construction of this canal by the 
General Government. 

The people of the Northwest, irrespective of party, are almost unan- 
imously in favor of thiscanal. Do not these Legislatures, these com- 
mercial boards, these conventions of the people, and the people them- 
selves know whether it is wise for the Government to move in this 
project? They are much better fitted, in my opinion, by residence 
and business pursuits to judge of the wisdom of this course than those 
who have antagonized it upon this floor. These bodies have given 
the subject much thought and study, and they represent no inconsider- 
able portion of the people who must provide the means required to 
construct this canal. 

Now, let us see whether this survey comes within the functions 
of the national Government. 

What Government has repeatedly done it may again undertake. 
I find in running over some of the acts passed in former Congresses 
that it has been customary for the Government to make surveys of 
this character and appropriate money therefor for more than half a 
century ; not only authorizing surveys to be made for the construction 
ofcanals but to aid in their construction, accepting them from States, 
to be further improved and enlarged, purchasing thousands of shares 
in canal stock, and even purchasing canals outright. The prece- 
dents are all one way. I invite attention now to only a few that I 
noticed in rapidly running over the books. 

Act of March 3, 1826: President authorized to cause to be made an 
examination south of Saint Mary’s River, with a view to ascertain the 
most eligible route for a canal to connect the Atlantic with Gulf of 
Mexico, and appropriation made therefor. 

_Act of May 31, 1830: For completing survey to connect the Atlan- 
tic with Gulf of Mexico, and to secure detailed report of the practi- 
cability or impracticability for a ship or other canal, and making an 
appropriation therefor. 

Act of August 30, 1852: For completing survey for the same ship- 
canal, and making appropriation therefor. 

_And again; March 3, 1875: Appropriation for still another survey 
for the same, This one project received four appropriations for sur- 
vey, 

Act of July 4, 1832: Authorizes President to cause an accurate and 
ninute survey to be made between the waters of Saint Andrew’s Bay 
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of Chattahoochie and between Pensacola Bay and Bon Secour to as- 
certain the practicability and cost of canals to connect said bays 
and rivers, with estimates of cost, &c., and appropriation made 
therefor. 

Act of March 3, 1837: Authorized survey for a canal to connect 
the Chesapeake Bay with Charleston, South Carolina, and appro- 
priation made therefor. 

Act ot March 3, 1839: For further survey and estimates of cost to 
connect by canal Neenah and Wisconsin Rivers, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of March 22, 1867: Appropriation made for a survey for a ship- 
canal to connect Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of July 7, 1870: Provides for the purchase of canal and fran- 
chises from the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company. 

Act July 11, 1870, to deepenship-canal, Patapsco River, and Ches- 
apeake, and appropriation made therefor. 

Act March 3, 1871: Survey for ship-canal from the head of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, to the shore of Lake Michigan, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act March 3, 1873: Appropriation made for survey for an extension 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Also appropriation of $20,000 
for survey to connect inland waters from Donaldson, Louisiana, to 
Rio Grande River, Texas, by cuts and canals. 

Act of March 3, 1875: For examination and survey of route for a 
canal from Lake Michigan to the Wabash River, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of June 14, 1880: Accepts from the State of Michigan Saint 
Mary’s Canal, public works, franchise, &c., and appropriates $250,000 
for improving and operating same. 

Actof May 15, 1826: Purehases in name of United States 1,000 shares 
stock of Louisville and Portland Canal Company, at $100 per share; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall vote the stock for president 
of company, &c. 

Act of March 2, 1829: Purchases 1,350 shares of stock in Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company at $100 per share; Secretary of Treas- 
ury to vote the stock. 

Act of March 3, 1873: Appropriates $100,000 to complete the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal, and Secretary of Treasury authorized to 
assume control in conformity with terms of joint resolution of the 
Legislature, State of Kentucky, approved March 28, 1872, and to 
reduce tolls to a minimum. 

Act of March 3, 1881: Louisville and Portland Canal became free, 
and Secretary of Treasury authorized to draw his warrant on the 
Treasury to meet expenses of maintaining and operating said canal. 

The act of June 23, 1874, authorizes survey for a cut or canal from 
Randall’s Island, Harlem River, to the Hudson River. Amount of 
commerce to be benefited given by the engineer’s report, page 631, 
as blank. The commissioners appointed by the Supreme Court to 
acquire right of way for the canal to connect Harlem and Hudson 
Rivers have not yet completed their work. Original estimate for 
fifteen-foot channel, $2,100,000. 

If time would permit other precedents could be cited to show that 
it has been the policy and the custom of the Government from our 
earliest history, ‘from the fathers,” so often referred to by the op- 
ponents of this measure, to the present time to authorize surveys to 
be made to ascertain the practicability of constructing canals, to aid 
in their construction, to purchase stock in canal companies, and to 
buy them outright, enlarge them, and make them free when the 
public would be benefited thereby. 

Shall it be questioned to-day after such an array of interpretations 
of the Constitutioi by former Congresses that there is a constitu- 
tional right or power to make this survey ? 

Webster said in a letter to the convention that met in Chicago 
July 5, 1847, in referring to the necessity for improving our Western 
rivers and harbors and the importance of the Lllinois and Michigan 
Canal as a connecting link between the two great systems, that— 

I hope the convention may do much good by enforcing the necessity ef exercis- 
ing these just powers of the Government. * * * This power, in my opinion, is 


novpartiel, limited, obscure, * * * butis * ~ * general, and limited only by 
the importance of each particular subject and the discretion of Congress. 


Thomas H. Benton approved of the action contemplated by the 
convention, and being unable to attend, wrote as follows: 
The lake and river navigation of the great West, to promote which the conven- 


tion is called, very early had ashare of my attention, and1I never had adoubt of 


the constitutionality or expediency of bringing that navigation within the circle ot 
internal improvement by the Federal Government when the object to be improved 
should be one of general and national importance. 

The junction of the two great systems of waters which occupy so much of our 
country—the northern lakes on one hand and the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries on the other—appear to me to be an object of that character, and Chicago the 
noe point for effecting that union, and near thirty years ago I wrote and pub- 

ished articles in a Saint Louis newspaper in favor of that object, indicated and 
accomplished by nature herself, and wanting buta helping hand from man to com- 

lete it. * * * I mention this to show that my opinions on this subject are of 
ong standing, and that the nationality of the Chicago Canal, and, of course, the 
harbor atits mouth, are by no means new conceptions with me. * * * Thus,on 
the important items of the Chicago Canal, the rapids of the Upper Mississippi, and 
the Missonri River I was the first to propose to include them within the circle of 
internal improvement by the Federal Government. I had always been a friend to 
that system, but not to its abuse; and here lies the difference and the danger and 
the stumbling-block to success. Objects of genera! and national importanee can 
alone claim the aid of the Federal Government; and in favor of such objects I be- 
lieve all the departments of the Government to be united. Confined tothem, and 
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the Constitution can reach them and the Treasury sustain them; extended to local 
or sectional objects, and neither the Constitution nor the Treasury can uphold 
them. National objects of improvement are few in number, definite in character, 
and manageable by the Treasury. 

These statesmen found no difficulty in finding the requisite power 
and authority in the Constitution to engage the Government in 
works of this character. 

The importance of the project, to be determined by Congress, and 
the discretion of Congress seemed to be the requisites to bring the 
work within the care of the Federal Government. 

If this canal when constructed would only benefit a small com- 
munity and was purely local in its character and benetits there 
would be some force in the argument that local capital should con- 
struct it. But this is not true; the State of lowa will receive much 
greater benefits from it than the State of Illinois. 

Why, then, should Illinois construct this canal? You may reply, 
let Illinois and Iowa build itthen. Where will you stop? Wheredo 
you draw the line between local and national benefits, local and na- 
tional improvements? This canal will greatly benefit all of the peo- 
ple west and northwest of Illinois, the Upper Mississippi from Saint 
Paul down. It will greatly benefit New York State and New York 
City, and the opposition coming from that quarter I cannot under- 
stand. The people east and west of Illinois will receive greater bene- 
fits than Illinois; and every man who is benefited by cheap transporta- 
tion of grain and provisions to the East, whether he be the Iowa, 
Illinois, or the Minnesota farmer who raises the grain or the New 
England mechanic who consumes it, will be benefited by its construc- 
tion. 

If Congress has no constitutional power to construct internal im- 
provements, by what power or right then did they grant aid, credit 
and lands to our railroadsystem? If they have the power, where in 
the Constitution do you find that such improvements should pass 
through more than one State? It seems that such improvements 
should be made where they can be constructed at the least expense, 
and where we can facilitate and cheapen the largest amount of com- 
merce. The outlet for the commerce of the Northwest is New York 
City ; it is not down the Mississippi; it will go to New York unless 
New York herself prevents it by crippling the water-route. The con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal places Saint Paul and New York in 
direct water connection. The water-route is the cheaper, and grain 
moves to the seaboard from the interior by that route. There was 
received in Chicago last season of corn and wheat as follows : 











Corn Bushels. 
TE br int5 db oRash ahah ae IRMA RS es eR ba es DEER i esaten peimabie onesies 5, 243, 865 
PP ackbanncecedekucséune+s secebenscae bas ties ~-eee--- 92, 028, 979 

SN di Ris cd REG lb Cee nd eey Osits Seu kad bE Sade h ane Seb awk eeeenn cee e 97, 272, 844 

Wheat 
Eg indespebunwp> vospsadspacsisnopauramhsesmeebecetnensexcrnege ka 481, 233 
EEE Ga anwd Vascannncdunncroaasckuccbbhs enced adehe s+ ahabedauen tw eae ps 2, 737 
SN anne bandon pe thunpucdiebpeétes <Rbiwnttesdulbdnns Ueph cesihenbnckieie 23, 057, 637 

SEER 5 es siannntiedute chstccebeseesavcwnndaseenesenleaaibensmueen 23, 541, 607 


Total amount of corn and wheat received, 120,814,451 bushels; of 
which more than 115,000,000 bushels were received by rail. 

Our little Illinois and Michigan Canal, the only water transporta- 
tion west or south connecting with Chicago, delivered five and a 
quarter million bushels, and the farmers along that line at its ter- 
minus and those so located as to be enabled to ship to Chicago by 
that route realized a considerable advance for their grain over the 
amount realized by the farmers living an equal distance from Chi- 
cago but who had only railway facilities. 

The quantity of corn and wheat shipped from Chicago was as fol- 
lows: 


Corn : Bushels. 
I ai a a ga Ro a hn A ic As Tl eel 72, 400, 769 
Bibbs nie cunknn ib eenkecedacenes <esssuackraxbekebpbushics eonueuuiael 21, 172, 165 

ML caduacshensssndavctchsnkde san Keeneneccheassendeeeeteucueuse 93, 572, 934 

Wheat: 

REL 36255 Carin k echo esas Ke Gb casiaa > bx a BR ei ae nada eee 16, 685, 046 
Pe Dna posts ceiperschahe suas hendaknseeh pepebRDRehes+¥eealbnntoee 478, 473 
PR eirikisnnvineisopeueksn phvuned SbehheeDieneerabbadheschenesaiaends 5, 632, 769 

GE. <icnb nsec Regenacdpains ditkeeke ence ies ebacknehaektlank cae 22, 796, 288 


Total corn and wheat, 116,369,222 bushels; of which 89,504,278 
bushels were shipped by water, showing that these two great staples 
move to the seaboard by water in spite of the ruinous competition 
of railroads. The two greav systems, the lakes and the river, should 
be united. The project has been advocated for years, and never has 
it been regarded as a local or sectional one. 

We hear much of the decline of our foreign commerce and all are 
eager to encourage it, yet here is a commerce on our lakes worth 
more than $100,000,000 that should command attention. More than 
one-fifth of the number of vessels and more than one-fourth of the 
total tonnage of the shipping of the United States to-day floats 
upon the waters of these two systems. 

The State of Illinois has already done much to unite the two, and 
has expended a million dollars upon the Illinois River on its improve- 


ment which should have been expended by the national Government. | 
With such improvement as the State has made, with some assistance | J  aehehdal 
| which policy we who live near the Indians so well know is suicida!, 


from the national Government, the river is in such a condition already 





that, from the report of the Merchant’s Exchange of Saint Louis, 
it appears that there were delivered from this river at Saint Louis 
96,000 tons more freight than was delivered at the same place for the 
same period from the great Missouri, and that one hundred more 
vessels arrived there from the Illinois than from the Missouri, and 
yet this House votes $1,000,000 for the Missouri and but $175,000 for 
the Illinois. 

Public improvements of this character should be made where there 
is commerce. You may $20,000,000 into the Mississippi below 
Cairo, and for commercial purposes it will not be so beneficial as the 
expenditure of the four millions that are required to complete this 
canal; the great grain and provision States will send their products 
east. Why this House, after voting some $6,000,000, the most of 
which we all know is to be expended in reclaiming lands in the 
South, and then raise a constitutional question on the construction 
of the Hennepin Canal, strictly in the line of commerce, passes my 
comprehension. 

Commerce will not be facilitated or navigation improved by the 
construction of a levee. <A leveeis not required until the river over- 
flows its bank, and to be of service is located at least a quarter to 4 
half mile from the stream, and a large amount of the sum appro- 
priated by this bill is to be expended in building levees. The Con. 
stitution is found broad enough to embrace this character of im- 
provement, but the power under the Constitution to make a survey 
for a canal where commerce requires it is questioned. 

This amendment should be concurred in; let the survey be made, 
let the Congress be fully informed, and then let its action on the 
question of construction be that of statesmen thoroughly acquainted 
with the magnitude of their country and of its commercial life, and 
I have no fears for the Hennepin Canal. 


Assay Office at Deadwood, Dakota. 


SPEECH 


OF 


F. PETTIGREW, 


OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 1604) to establish an assay office at Deadwood, in the Territory 


of Dakota. 

Mr. PETTIGREW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill I have the honor to bring to the attention 
of this House, (Senate bill 1604,) and which I now ask the House to 
take up and pass, is an exact copy of a bill introduced in this body 
by me on the 20th day of December last, to wit, H. R. 1887, and which 
on my motion was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. That committee, after due consideration, reported 
my bill back to the House with their unanimous recommendation 
that it be passed, instructing the chairman to make a motion to sus- 
pend the rules for that purpose. 

Sir, the Senate bill now under consideration here provides for the 
location and establishment of a United States assay office in the city 
of Deadwood, Lawrence County, Dakota. 

This city is situated in the famous region known as the ‘Black 
Hills,” which region includes all the lands within Dakota immedi- 
ately west of the Sioux reservation, and is the commercial capital 
of its people. The Black Hills proper is a section which must al- 
ways be distinctive in itself because of a wonderfully formed line 
of demarkation, which I shall describe more fully before concluding. 
This line is elliptical in form, extending over one hundred miles 12 
a northwest and southeast direction, and from forty to sixty miles 
broad, and is passed with difficulty except at particular points. 
Previous to 1876 this tract was a part of the wilderness embraced in 
the great Sioux reservation, then under the dominion of Spotted 
Tail, Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, and their dusky followers, and un- 
der the terms of their treaty with the United States was forever 
closed against settlement by the whites. ; 

After the outbreak which ended in the massacre of Custer and his 
brave men on that memorable Sunday morning, June 25, 1876, on the 
Little Big Horn, the Indians belonging to the Sioux reservation not 
concerned with Sitting Bull were allowed to remain, but under a 
new compact made the year after the sad event, by which compact the 
Black Hills region, embracing 12,000 square miles in area, or nearly 
8,000,000 acres, was surrendered by the Indians to the United States. 

Sir, the circumstances attending the development of this location 
by the whites embrace some of the most thrilling as well as romantic 
incidents in the history of the West. When the 115 bodies of soldiers 
lay clustered around their fair-haired leader, festering in the burn- 
ing sun where they had fallen under the murderous fire of thousands 
of treacherous Indians lying in ambush, martyrs to a false policy, 
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the Black Hills were already resounding to the echo of the miner’s 
implements. ’ ‘ 

The white settlers of the country surrounding the Sioux early be- 
came interested in rumors of = fields upon their reservation. The 
Indians on their visits to the agencies and trading posts would 
often allude to gold deposits of great richness in some mysterious 
part of their lands, and in support of their stories exhibited nuggets 
and specimens of gold-bearing quartz. But, sir, they studiously re- 
jected all propositions to give up their secret or to guide parties to 
‘the location of the precious deposits. 

Sir, these rumors multiplied, became more specific, and were cor- 
roborated by the production of many rich nuggets in the hands of 
traders who had obtained them from their original owners, and 
through these sources some idea of the direction in which these de- 
posits were located was finally formed. Eventually the interest of 
the pioneers in Iowa, Nebraska, and ‘‘old” Dakota took shape in 
the organization of prospecting parties, the first starting from Sioux 
City, lowa, in the early spring of 1873, about which time the la- 
mented Custer with the Seventh Cavalry was sent to the region of 
the supposed gold fields by the Government, accompanied by Henry 
Newton and Walter E. Jenney, geologists, together with other em- 
inent specialists, to investigate and report as to the correctness of 
the rumors and their value if the mineral deposits were found. 

The official reports from this expedition more than confirmed the 
most extravagant rumors, and the interest and excitement soon 
rivaled the early days of California. Thousands rushed to the loca- 
fion early in 1874 from all parts of the world, but the national au- 
thorities undertook to protect the Indians in their exclusive occupa- 
tion of these lands, and in their efforts to stem the tide of white 
adventurers the Army was engaged in arresting them by hundreds 
as trespassers, and, sir, it is matter of official history that a number 
of trains were taken into Fort Randall, the owners placed in close 
arrest, While their wagons and other property was piled up and 
burned before their eyes. 

Encouraged by this example on the part of the Government the 
savages waged their relentless warfare upon the alleged trespassers 
with increased vigor, murdering them indiscriminately wherever 
found. 

In the face of these obstacles, sir, the column of whites poured into 
the hills, eluding both the Army and the Indians, and before the treaty 
of 1877, by which the Black Hills were surrendered by the latter, there 
were fully 20,000 white people occupying the lands, with established 
cities, villages, and settlements of well-organized, orderly communi- 
tes, 

Sir, the Black Hills is now a flourishing portion of settled Dakota, 
fully organized and divided into three counties, to wit, Lawrence, 
Pennington, and Custer, the first named being the northernmost, Cus- 
ter the extreme southernmost, with Pennington in the center. To- 
gether they contain 25,000 inhabitants, 16,000 residing in Lawrence, 
5,000 in Pennington, and the remainder in Custer. 

Deadwood is the county-seat of Lawrence and contains 4,000 in- 
habitants. This place, sir, is the outgrowth of the mining develop- 
ments, and here the great bulk of gold produced in the hills finds 
its way, from whence it drifts into the commerce of the world. 

Beside Deadwood, Lawrence County is the seat of Leeds City, with 
3,000 people, and Central City, with 2,000. 

The seat of these three cities, grouped within a radius of four 
miles, is the renowned Deadwood Gulch, which has already produced 
many millions of placer gold, and within a few months past quartz 
mining has assumed huge proportions, with enormous annual yield. 
Within this radius 1,200 stamps never cease their clatter day or 
uight, producing at the rate of $5,000,000 pure gold per annum. 

The quartz worked in these mills is obtained from the Deadwood 

vein, Which is three hundred and twenty-five feet in width and three 
miles long. This vein has been opened to a depth of six hundred 
feet at different points and found to be rich in paying ore from its 
very surface to the lowest depths penetrated, yielding from $7 to $9 
per ton throughout. It is all free-milling ore and is mined and milled 
ita maximum cost of $2.50 per ton. 
_ Upon this vein several mills are in operation, yet the claims now 
eing worked constitute but a small part of its area. In a single 
one of these mines in operation there is $25,000,000 in sight, being 
oue of the most valuable properties in the world, already producing 
it annual revenue rivaling that of such old corporations of the East 
as the great Central Railroad of New York. In fact, sir, this enter- 
)Tlsé Owns and operates a steam railway of its own more than 
‘wenty-five miles in length, tapping the forests, and constantly op- 
‘tated for the single purpose of supplying timber for use in the 
hine, 

rhis railway, from the rails to the great steam-horse which draws 
the cars, was imported across the uninhabited plains more than two 
iundred miles by means of horses, and was put in operation at a 
‘ost of more than $300,000. This item, sir, conveys a fair impression 
of the growing importance of the mining interests here. 

Iwelve miles distant, to the west of Deadwood, is Bald Mountain, 
which is another extensive vein of gold-bearing quartz, containing 
hore gold to the ton ; but the ore isrefractory and requires roasting to 
teduce it, although the profit per ton is much greater. Mining is in 
‘uecessful progress here, with rich yield and most promising future. 

Strawberry Gulch, ten miles from Deadwood, in another direction, 
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is surrounded with mountains of gold-bearing ore of the free-milling 
class, not quite so rich as the Deadwood ores, in greater quantities, 
however, and easy of access. Mining operations are in progress here 
also, with satisfactory result, rapidly increasing in volume and prom- 
ising immense proportions, 

Besides many other beds of valuable gold-bearing quartz too nu- 
merous to specify, situated in this county of Lawrence, twelve miles 
to the southeast of Deadwood, is the village of Galena, at the base of 
another mountainous formation containing rich deposits of silver and 
inexhaustible quantities of lead. Two smelters are in constant op- 
eration producing pure silver at the rate of half a million dollars a 
year, with large profit tothe owners. Thissilver-mining enterprise 
is in its very infancy, but the supply is practically inexhaustible and 
also has a great future. 

Within this county are vast numbers of these veins containing both 
gold and silver, many of which have been prospected with satisfac- 
tory results and await the combined action of brawn and capital, 
ready to surrender their rich contents. 

In Pennington County several locations are being mined success- 
fully, some of the quartz deposits producing as high as $6,000 in gold 
per ton. The placer-mining interests in this county assume special 
importance, 

At Rockerville, fourteen miles southeast of Rapid City, the capi- 
tal of the county, there is a flume eighteen miles long bringing water 
from the headwaters of Spring Creek, which is used for washing gold 
out of the earth. The location of this place is a fertile plain of more 
than a thousand acres near the hill-top. Every inch of this plain 
is gold-bearing, already staked outinregular claims. Mining experts 
estimate its value at sixty centsper cubic yard, and fix its aggregate 
value at more than $2,000,000,000. One hundred thousand dollars was 
taken in the first year off of a single claim. 

Since the introduction of the flume the product of gold at Rocker- 
ville has increased very rapidly and has amply compensated the 

rojectors of the flume who expended a quarter of a million dollars 
in its construction. 

There are several of these rich gold-producing plateaus in Penning- 
ton County already in occupation, but not so far advanced as the 
Rockerville plateau, and there are doubtless others not yet discov- 
ered, as Pennington County extends fully fifty miles across the quartz- 
bearing region. 

That part of the Black Hills included in Custer County is also rich 
ft quartz and gold-bearing earth, and mining of both classes is in 
successful progress with great promises in the future. Placer min- 
ing at Harney has proved very profitable, and is fast assuming vast 
proportions, while the quartz mines near Custer are being profitably 
worked, and a large mill on the Grand Junction mine is producing 
a constant and steady yield of gold at large profit. 

Mr. Speaker, the people inhabiting this section are a mining com- 
munity purely. They have laid the foundation of their own pros- 

erity upon an enduring base, by delving into the earth and forcing 
five to exhibit the boundless treasure therein. The presence of these 
valuable deposits has already wrought wonders in the way of pro- 
gress. Cities and towns have sprung into being throughout its do- 
main possessing churches, schools, banks, hotels, and branches of 
all the industrial and commercial enterprises known to our frontier 
civilization. Valuable and extensive stock and grain farms have 
developed throughout the surrounding country, the products of which 
find ready and most remunerative markets at their very doors in 
supplying the miners in exchange for their native gold. 

One great peculiarity of this mining land, Mr. Speaker, is its fer- 
tility. The soil produces rich crops to the very apex of the highest 
mountains, and it is not infrequent, sir, that mining operations lead 
unto gardens of luxuriant vegetables. 

Returning to the mineral wealth of this country, I will state that 
salt and petroleum exist in large quantities and are een with 
little effort, in sufficient quantities to supply the home market. 
With transportation facilities these articles will become important 
items of export. Mica existsin inexhaustible quantities of superior 
quality, and is already an important item of export. Gypsum also 
exists in boundless masses. Copper, lead, and asbestus can be had 
for the taking. The hillsides are covered with forests of valuable 
timber, and great beds of pure bituminous coal, easy of access, sur- 
round the hills. 

Here, sir, we find a busy community, possessed of vast wealth, 
paying the highest labor wages in the world; 200 miles away from 
railroad communication, which has built itself out of the soil, with- 
out the slightest aid from the outside, supporting themselves, pay- 
ing their full tribute into the national Treasury, adding more than 
$6,000,000 to the annual gold product of the country, without a dol- 
lar’s assistance from the nation. ; 

Mr. Speaker, these people are more embarrassed by the lack of 
facilities for obtaining accurate, reliable, and authoritative tests of 
their ore than any other mining community in the country. The 
placer miners particularly, those plodding toilers who constitute the 
great bulk in point of numbers of the community, are especially 
inconvenienced for want of market facilities for their product ; their 
daily gains in most instances constituting their whole stock in trade, 
which they are forced to sell, in part at least, to meet their daily 
wants. It has been the custom of the Government, Mr. Speaker, to 
establish assay offices at every point where gold and silver mining 
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‘has been developed in large fields and where the deposits appear to 
exist in quantities promising permanent operations. In proof of this 
assertion I beg to call your attention to the one at Charlotte, North 
Carolina; that at Boise City, Idaho; also the one at Helena, Mon- 
tana; one at Denver, Colorado; mint and assay office at Carson City, 
Nevada, besides those at San Francisco and other older cities of the 
Union. 

Sir, the great advantage of the United States assay office in a 
community like that of the Black Hills is that the miner is per- 
mitted to deposit his gold and receive a certificate for the value 
thereof; which certificate passes current in trade in any part of the 
United States, or, at his option, can have the metal run in bars and 
the value thereof stamped on each bar, when it becomes marketable 
at its actual value. 

Without such an office at hand, Mr. Speaker, the miner is at the 
mercy of the merchant, trader, or sharper to whom he is compelled 
by his necessities to go with his gold, who, of course, fixes its value 
and weight by his own arbitrary standard. 

No other mining community is so far from established marts for 
the product of the mines, or so completely at the mercy of the class 
I have justreferred to. Yet, sir, this issecond to but one other gold 
producing region in the Union in the value of its product. 

Beside the advantage asa medium for getting the metals into 
market, the United States assay office affords a means for the pros- 
pector and investor to obtain accurate estimates of the value of the 
ores found throughout the mining lands, and protects them from the 
cupidity of private chemists who, unfortunately, are sometimes in- 
fluenced by other than equitable reasons in preparing reports. 

Free-milling ores of low grade exist in inaxhoustiile quantities 
throughout this land, and in these ores especially strict accuracy is 
vital, as the margin of profit is small at best, the revenue depending 
largely on the quantities handled. In proportion to the facilities 
for obtaining official reports upon specimens from new discoveries 
may we hope for the rapid development of additional mines. 

Mr. ioatne I believe you will justify me in occupying the valu- 
able time of this House while 1 attempt a description of this remark- 
able revelation of the precious contents of the earth, as they are 
shown us in this spot, a trap-door, as it were, opened by the action of 
some mighty convulsion, through which the specimens in question 
have been thrust, and where they loom 4,400 feet above the surround- 
ing country, torn and shivered in the form in which they have since 
lain, except such parts as have disintegrated under the action of thy 
seasons during all the ages of their exposure. 

Sir, the general character of the surrounding country is one vast 
plain ascending westwardly until it reaches, at the foot of these hills, 
an altitude of 3,000 feet ahove the sea. These plains are unbroken 
by mountains and unvexed by rocks untilthe uplift comprising this 
mineral exposure is reached, at which point we encounter an abrupt 
wall rising out of the prairie from four to five hundred feet. This 
wall is continuous, and walls in the Black Hills completely, in the 
elliptical form already mentioned, and incloses the whole of the min- 
eral deposits known to exist here. 

This line of limestone cliffs, when their summit is reached, recedes, 
if possible, more abruptly than on the outer wall. The geological 
revolution is entirely inside. The rocks are almost exclusively 
Archean slates, and schists, and granite. 

As you approach the center of the ellipse series of broken hills are 
encountered, rising one above the other, until at the summit they have 
an altitude 4,400 feet above the surrounding plains, or 7,400 feet above 
thesea. The highest of these peaks are composed almost exclusively 
of granite, the schists and slate constituting the next lower portions 
between the granite and limestone. 

The barrier to this charmed region can be entered conveniently 
only where the mountain streams have forced passages on their way 
to the sea. Passing this rampart, you approach the hills, their som- 
ber covering of dense Norway pine giving the impression of black 
clouds in the distance ; hence the term “ Black Hills.” Once within, 
sir, vein after vein of gold-bearing quartz is found on every hill, all 
of good paying quality. In every valley and on every stream placer 
gold is found, the earth being rich with it in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is in testimony in the courts, recorded 
there in disputed issues among the miners, that there has never a 
pan of earth been tested within this region that did not show gold. 

Sir, when this region is tapped by the railroads and brought into 
communication with the outside, so that great mills can be con- 
structed at reasonable cost, it will soon be impossible to get beyond 
the sound of their busy hum, while the placer yield will keep apace 
with its more stately rival. 

It will be but a modest assumption, sir, based upon the uniform 
increase of the product and the supply awaiting the people to come, 
to say that withinfive years the annual yield of gold alone will reach 
$20,000,000. 

Sir, the uplift produced by the mysterious powers of nature at 
this point, leaving it in its present disorder, thrusting these lower 
strata through the eriginal level, is unquestionably, from a geolog- 
ical stand-point, of recent date, and could not have begun until after 
the cretaceous period. 

Its recent character is proven by the formation of its drainage sys- 
tem. All the streams rise in the center of the uplift and flow thence 
outward in every direction. Also, from the fact that all the strata 
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or rock dip outward from the center. Further, the strata of the 
rocks surrounding the hills are parallel and conformable. 

And, sir, the different formations, such as the Pottsdam, Jura 
Cretaceous, &c., have rough and broken edges where ex d to the 
surface, whereas if they had been formed after the hills had risen 
from the ocean their edges would have been worn off or welded into 
the geological strata which compose the hills, and there would haye 
been no distinctline of demarkation. 

Here, sir, we find a geological formation containing vast quanti- 
ties of gold, which formation remained submerged until the ve 
latest geological era, thereby subjecting the gold-bearing rock for 
the longest possible period to the influences of those conditions most 
favorable to the accumulation of gold in veins. 

For these reasons, sir, as well as every other rule in geology that 
we may adapt to guide our judgment, we are justified in supposing 
the deposits of the precious metals in the Black Hills exist to great 
depths, as is fully proven by experiments so far as they have been 
made, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the product of these metals must be last- 
ing and it must increase in volume, limited only by the effort made 
by man to disengage them from their native beds. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given but a glimpse of the unbounded pos- 
sibilities of the section in behalf of which I make this appeal to 
the House. It is beyond my feeble power, sir, to picture the work 
of nature on that spot or to enumerate the instances of important 
and valuable improvements already established by the busy brains 
and hands of the irrepressible pioneers already engaged in gathering 
the wealth here revealed. 

In behalf of these latter I stand here asking this House to inaugu- 
rate an enterprise of small moment indeed to this great Government, 
but one, sir, which will guarantee the miner the full value of his 
earnings, and by standing between him and the vultures ever ready 
to pluck him he is encouraged to additional effort, thus increasing 
the annual product of precious metals, besides encouraging thon- 
sands of others to join in the work. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the proudest events of this busy session to me 
will occur when I am assured that I can take this act and present it to 
these people as a law of the land, as an evidence of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of this Congress for her deserving wards living so far be- 
yond the boundary of civilization. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THERON M. RICE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 23, 1882. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 


Mr. RICE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding with the discussion of the ques- 
tions involved in the bill before the committee, I trust I may be par- 
doned for making brief allusion to another subject, although of less 
importance to the House and country, still one that I cannot over- 
look or passin silence, During my temporary absence from the House 
on yesterday my colleague [Mr. BLAND] deemed it wise to make a 
premeditated attack upon the Greenbackers in the House, especially 
those from Missouri, and upon myself particularly. On another occa- 
sion during thissession I was compelled to criticise the language of the 
gentleman and attribute his course to his ignorance of facts and over- 
partisan zeal. The performance of my colleague on yesterday I can 
only attribute to a willful and malicious effort to palm off upon the 
House and the country a gross perversion of facts as the act of a char- 
latan who, ignoring well-defined rules recognized by gentlemen and 
the courtesy due to members of the highest legislative body in the 
nation, descended to the tricks of the ward bummer to make politi- 
cal capital, and occupied the time of the House in an effort to manu- 
facture buncombe to save his politically waning fortunes at home. 

For over a month the gentleman has been writhing under the 
castigation I was compelled to administer to him on May 19 last, _ 
yesterday he attempted to pour out his vials of wrath, and, unmin : 
ful of his duty to his district, his State, and the nation, forgetful o 
his high responsibility as a representative of an earnest, patriotic, 
and law-abiding constituency, he ignores all the higher duties : 
the trust devolving upon him, and at the expense of truth, justice, 

entlemanly courtesy, and fair dealing, occupies the time ofthe et 
Cimderinir needful legislation, to wreak personal spite upon eed. 
opponents who have never entertained or expressed other than |! ce 
est personal feeling for him. Our offense may have been commiser: 
tion of his condition politically. 














In the face of the personal disclaimer of each of his Greenback 
colleagues, members of this House from Missouri, and the written 
statement of Major Ben: Perley Poore, Compiler of the Congres- 
sional Directory, he charges ‘‘that my Greenback friends, Messrs. 
HASELTINE, Rice, and BuRROws, in some manner, in giving their 
piographical sketches to the printer of the Congressional Directory, 
somehow or other made the mistake, each and every one of them, 
of writing themselves down as Greenback Republicans.” This in 
the face of the public apology of Major Poore, that his statistical 
statement was taken from an almanac, and not from the personal or 
manuscript statement of the gentlemen named. Now, sir, if polit- 
ical capital can be made from so gross a defamation, so unjustifiable 
4 violation of gentlemanly courtesy and perversion of fact, the gen- 
tleman is welcome to all he can make out of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the animus of the gentleman is shown further 
on where he quotes from an article in the National Republican of 
June 2, 1882, as follows: 

Judge Rick made one or two ringing speeches, creating quite an excitement in 
his denunciation of the Bourbons. Yesterday a magnificent floral stand, sur- 
mounted with a trumpet, was placed on Judge Rice's desk as a compliment to the 
Missouri Greenbackers and to RICE as their voice. Judge Rick has been nomi- 
nated by the Greenbackers of Missouri for supreme judge, and will doubtless be 
supported by the Republicans and every element of opposition to Bourbonism in 
the State, with good prospects of defeating Bourbonism this fall. 

This, after all, seems to be the heart, the essence of my offending. 
It was like shaking a red rag in the face of a bull, and the gentle- 
man on yesterday embraced his first opportunity to paw the earth 
and rend the air. He had filled a seat in Congress for nine years 
and had never done anything to call forth any popular or private 
demonstration of approval. So that it was like applying salt and 
pepper to a lacerated back to have the effort and action of his col- 
league, his Greenback political opponent, complimented or ap- 
proved. The floral offering and the mention in the National Repub- 
lican caine to me as @ surprise, Had I been advised of their prepa- 
ration and of the sensitive disposition of my colleague I might have 
saved him the chagrin and mortification he seems to have suffered. 
As it is, lam not responsible for either, and the most I can say by 
way of reparation is, I commiserate him. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


rhe gentleman arraignsthe Greenbackers for their votes upon the 
contested-election cases, and those from Missouri for having here- 
tofore co-operated with the Republican party. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state here and now for myself that for 
my action and votes in the past, or during my connection with your 
honorable body, I have no apology to make, either to the gentleman, 
this House, or the country. In the contested-election cases I stu- 
diously did what my conscience approved, Sir, those contested-elec- 
tion cases presented to this House a question of the highest privi- 
lege under the Constitution ; they involved questions of law and fact, 
upon Which we as sworn members were called upon to inquire and 
pass upon judicially, Under the Constitution there is no escape from 
this responsibility. I maintain that a member-elect’s right to a seat 
on this floor is non-political, it is non-partisan. Our action upon it 
is purely judicial—to find the fact and decide the law. 

And, sir, I assert that it is beneath the dignity of the American 
Congress in determining these questions to be in any manner in- 
fluenced by partisan considerations or swerved by political zeal. 
The question is, was the contestant elected? If so, he is entitled to 
his seat, and no power, no voice can be justly interposed to keep him 
out; no matter what his politics, no matter what his creed. And, 
sir, | defy the gentleman to offer any reasonable excuse or justifica- 
tion for either himself or his party in defense of their course in ob- 
structing legislation in voting for the retention of Chalmers and re- 
fusing to vote for the retention of Finley, and for their eight days of 
ilibustering to prevent the unseating of Dibble and Wheeler. Sir, 
the “ wayfaring man” who might read at all could not err in his judg- 
ment as to the right and justice of these cases, and no man, I care 
not what his polities, be he honest, understanding the law and the 
facts governing these cases, will censure Greenbackers either for their 
vote or action, 

What are the facts of the case? In the case of Lynch vs. Chalmers 
there is no question but what Mr. Lynch was elected by a clear ma- 
jority of 663 votes. No Democrat on this floor in his argument of 
Mr. Chalmers’s right to retain his seat ever claimed that at the elec- 
tion of 1880 he received a majority of the votes cast, but for their 
lefense were driven to take shelter behind technicalities of the most 
frivolous character and a decision of the supreme court of Mississippi 
upon a question over which it clearly had no jurisdiction. 

The case of Mackey vs. Dibble: It is understood that Mr. Dibble 
was the successor of Mr. O’Connor, who deceased pending the con- 
lest. An examination of this case will show Mr. Mackey’s election 
by a clear majority of 879 votes; that the Democratic board of elec- 
tion Managers appointed under the laws of South Carolina so certi- 
lied to Mr. Mackey’s election, but the governor of the State, against 
tis certification and without color of legal authority, issued the 
certificate of election to Mr. O’Connor. More need not be said; 
the right of Mr. Mackey to his seat as a member of this House was 
clear and undoubted. 

The Bisbee vs, Finley (Florida) case: I concede there is some doubt 
in ny own mind as to who was elected, Mr. Bisbee or Mr, Finley. 
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The action of the Committee on Elections was such they in their ma- 





jority report, as did the House, threw out some 350 votes which in 


all justice ought to have been counted for Mr. Finley. And there 
appears from the testimony other irregularities which in my judgment 
rendered the result very doubtful. Thad no satisfactory assurance, 
and it does not appear in the evidence, that Mr. Bisbee was elected. 
Therefore, I, with my Greenback colleagues, voted to retain the con- 
testee in his seat. In other words, we decided that the contestant 
had failed to make out his case. My colleague and the Democratic 
party, as had been their wont, refused to vote in this case. If they 
had stood to their colors and under their oaths had performed their 
duty in this case as did the Greenbackers, Mr. Finley would have 
been in his seat to-day, but refusing to vote they sacrificed their 
man. Can my colleague justify himself before his constituency ? 

In the case of Lowe vs. Wheeler the evidence was positive and 
undisputed that Mr. Wheeler was counted in by tissue ballots and 
fraud of the basest character. The seating of Mr. Lowe was just and 
proper and a deserved rebuke upon fraud and ballot-stuffing. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT IN MISSOURI. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also arraigned by my colleague for having in 
1564 voted for an amendment to the constitution of Missouri dis- 
franchising those who were in sympathy with secession or were 
guilty of overt acts of rebellion. For that vote I have no apology to 
make. I cast it, joining with the patriotic heart of Missouri, in 
company with many who are to-day Democrats, believing it was not 
only necessary but just as a war measure for the protection of loyalty 
and good government. 

When I cast that vote I was with the Army at the battle’s front. 
All that was dear to me was left behind, except the flag and loyaity 
to my country and her laws. I ever acted, voted, and stood by and 
with the men loyal and true to their country. 

When the war was ended and peace restored in the land the Repub- 
lican party of Missouri, whether wisely or unwisely, restored the 
franchise to all her people in 1870. It was this act of clemency on 
the part of loyal men in Missouri that made it possible for the gen- 
tleman to become a member of Congress from my State. And, sir, 
I feel that it comes with bad grace from him to arraign the Repub- 
lican party and many who to-day are his political associates for acts 
of most sacred duty in the dark days of war and rebellion. Had the 
rentleman been in Missouri from 1861 to 1865 I cannot tell how he 
vould have voted or how he would have shot; Lonly know he made 
it convenient to be where there was very little voting and no shoot- 
ing. It was only when the war was over that he caught his breath 
and has been fighting in mimic fray ever since. 

THRICE WELCOME PEACE. 


When the war was over and peace again dawned upon the coun- 
try I, for one, was willing and ready to welcome the day when the 
strifes and bitterness engendered by the conflict should be lost in the 
sound of the anvil, the forge, and the loom; when the swords should 
be beaten into plow-sharesand the spears into pruning-hooks; when 
all our people should fraternize, and together joining hands around 
the old flag, vie with each other in the kindly offices of a common 
brotherhood to make our Union strong and our country glorious. 
When, sir, in later years I kissed the Greenback banner and wrapped 
the logic and successes of its future about me I am met on every 
hand with such as the gentleman from the fifth district of my State, 
{Mr. BLAND, ] Bourbons of the deepest dye; men who never learn and 
who never forget; envious, morose, implacable, wrapped up in their 
own sordid selfishness; men who never placed themselves in harm’s 
way and yet boast of their prowess. Instinctive defamers of truth, 
blind to integrity, they are false teachers and blind leaders, 

Mr. Chairman, I opine that now my colleague has fully prepared 
his ammunition, it will not be many days before we will hear, with 
grip-sack well packed with his effort on yesterday, the greatest 
speech of his life, of him threading the hills and plains of his dis- 
trict, railing his constituents upon the great public necessity for his 
re-election. 

Mr. Chairman, a few weeks since I listened with great interest to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] as he compared the fili- 
bustering obstructionists of the House to great historic characters, 
when my eye intuitively fell upon my colleague, [Mr. BLAND,] and 
I wondered to whom he should be compared. Don Quixote first 
seemed to fill the bill, and then better still his squire, Sancho Panza ; 
but, sir, after all, his true prototype only presented himself when I 
remembered— 

Little Jack Horner who sat in the corner 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 

He put fn his thumb and pulled out a plum 
And said, ‘‘ What a great boy am I!’’ 


In conclusion, suffice it to say if he is satisfied with his record I 
am with mine, and to our constituents do I leave the result. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard it as an error of the present, when an ad- 
versary is unable to meet argument with argument, he should resort 
to epithet, scolding, or an attack upon the personal character or 
previous political history of his opponent. Gentlemen elected by 
intelligent constituencies, but lacking the qualities necessary to 
develop statesmen, finding it painfully evident that they can never 
be eminent, rush madly into the growing ranks of those who would 
be notorious, and the time of the House is wasted and its business 
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neglected, and weeks and months often consumed in fulminations 
without merit and in character untit for the hustings—mere talk for 
buncombe, intended for home consumption. The matter presented 
is of no public significance, and of but little account, and the men 
who resort to it are about on a par with their matter. Denunciation 
has taken the place of honest discussion and billingsgate for words 
of sober thought and wisdom. This is wrong; and yet, sir, when 
under a lax ministration of rule a member is attacked, wantonly at- 
tacked, and basely misrepresented, it is but just he should have an 
opportunity to set himself right. 


THE BLAND SILVER BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague having done me the honor to call the 
attention of the House to a statistical sketch of myself as published in 
the Congressional Directory, I may offer no apology for paying him 
a like compliment. It appears that from 1855 to 1865 he resided in 
the State, then Territory, of Nevada, and that he was largely en- 
vaged in mining operations in both the States of Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. We may anticipate he struck a “‘bonanza.” So that in 
1265, when he came to Missouri, he was ‘‘ well heeled” not only with 
ready cash but with a large amount of corporate stocks and bonds, 
yielding him liberal incomes in the gold and silver-producing fields 
on the Pacific slope. Now, it is but natural that his long associa- 
tion with the silver-producing people of the West, coupled with his 
interest therein, should make him feel not only very indignant but 
outraged when, in 1873, Congress demonetized the silver dollar. After 
much long and restless waiting his opportunity came when it was 
made possible for him to represent his district in Congress, 

The act known as the *‘ Bland silver bill” became a law in 1872. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the masses of the people all over the 
South and West were clamorous for the remonetization of silver, but 
I assert that thissentiment among the people arose chiefly from their 
tulse education by a subsidized press and a class of men acting in the 
interest of the bonanza kings of the Western mines. The people 
were told that sacrilegious hands had desecrated and destroyed the 
old ‘‘ dollar of the daddies.” Their pride and prejudice were alike 
appealed to to popularize the scheme of remonetization, and all in 
the interest of the few in the East who owned mining stocks and 
those in the West who operated the mines producing silver bullion. 
The people really did not need the silver dollar; the legal-tender 
vreenback one and two dollar bills were and are equally as safe and 
much more convenient for use. 

The result of the operation of this bill proves the truth of what I 
assert, that the people after all do not waut the silver dollars, for of 
the $100,000,000 which have been coined less than $20,000,000 are 


out among the people to increase the circulation, and the balance | 


with all effort made to put it out upon the country is either dormant 
in the Treasury or locked up as a redemption for silver certificates, 
when the fact is, and the people are beginning to so understand it, 
an issue of legal-tender greenback one and two dollar bills would 


have answered every demand and performed every use as money as | 
| and those whose corporate existence shall expire, shall be required to comply with 


that performed by silver. 

The Bland silver bill became a lav on the 28th of February, 1878, 
and simply provided for the coinage of a standard silver dollar of 
4124 grains of pure silver. From the date of the passage of the bill 
up to the 3lst of May, 1lse2, the Government has paid out of the 
‘Treasury, in greenbacks and gold, the sum of $104,738,293.23 for 
silver bullion; and to whom? Those who own mining stocks and 
mines, thereby fostering an enterprise in which the people have no 
interest, and from which they derive a worthless use at this fearful 
Now, sir, Isubmit that it would have been better for the coun- 
try and better for the people to have let the silver dollar remain 
demonetized forever, increased the issue of legal-tender greenback 
small notes, and saved this $105,000,000 paid out for silver bullion for 
payment on the bonded debt. 

I am aware that this bill of my colleague remonetizing the silver 
dollar has been the great hobby of his political life: but, sir, I assert 
that there has been no act of the American Congress in the last eight 
years possessing less of real merit. And I again repeat that the 
neasure was not in the interest of the people, but that the motive 
and the interest was solely with the producers of silver bullion. To 
them it gave a ready cash market for the product of their capital 
and labor, out of which they have amassed fabulous fortunes, while 
to the people it has been an incubus and a curse, 

With these facts and figures before the people, if my colleague can 
derive any glory in his achievement he is most welcome; for surely, 
sir, no one will envy him. 

Does the gentleman say that silver coin is a legal tender in pay- 
ment of the public debt? I answer true, but the bondholder re- 
fuses to receive it. And, sir, I am not advised that a dollar has ever 
been paid out by the Treasurer on the bonded debt. On the other 
hand, we do know that of the greenback dollar millions are paid 
out yearly for both principal and interest. I mention this to show, 
in acommercial sense, how worthless the use of silver, and how val- 
uable the uses of the greenback legal-tender dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that I may not be misunderstood, I wish to 
say, I do most emphatically denounce and condemn the act, and the 
motive of its authors which prompted it, demonetizing the silver dol- 
lar in1873. Lalso condemn the act, and especially the motive, which 
prompted its remonetization, and since itis now the law that we must 
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tolerate a bi-metallic coin, gold and silver, I insist for each a con- 
tinuance of present fineness and value, and for each unlimited coin- 
age. But, sir, as an original proposition to monetize either gold or 
silver, Iam persuaded that I would oppose and denounce the Shylock 
scheme. 

TREASURY NOTES VS. LEGAL-TENDER TREASURY NOTES. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another branch of my colleague’s [ Mr, 
BLAND’S] speech, delivered in the House on yesterday, which though 
not germane to this debate I cannot in justice to the party I repre- 
sent let pass unnoticed. It is of a public character and pertains to 
issues of vital importance to the people. I refer to his criticism of 
the amendment or additional section which I offered on May 19 
last, to the bill from the Committee on Banking and Currency, “ to 
extend the existence of the national banks.” This amendment was 
in the following words : 

Sec. 11. That from and after the passage of this act all redemptions of nationa) 


| bank notes shall be made by a new issue of legal-tender Treasury notes, to be issued 


by the Secretary of the Treasury as redemption notes, and such issue shall be in 
excess of the Treasury notes now in circulation and in amount equal to the national 
bank circulation. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to prepare, at the earli 


| est practical period, such amountof legal-tender Treasury notes as may from time 


to time be necessary for the redemption of all national-bank notes, as they may be 
presented for redemption or payment. All redemption of national-bank notes, 
whether made by the banks or by the Secretary of the Treasury, shail be made 
in such legal-tender Treasury notes, and in no other lawful money or coin. 

The Treasury notes authorized by this section shall be a legal tender for aj] 


| debts, public and private, and in practicable demominations of one dollar and up. 
| ward. 


My purpose in offering this section as an addition to the bill ex- 


| tending the charters of national banks was, to a certain extent, to 


curtail their absolute power to expand and contract the currency, 
I have ever regarded this as one of the worst and most objectionable 
features to national banking. This amendment provides for a 
steady volume of currency; that while the banks may under the 
law retire their currency in fact, or go into liquidation and retire 
it in toto, it can only be done by a redemption in a new issue of 
legal-tender Treasury notes, to be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for that purpose, so that, though any one, or all the na- 
tional banks might go into liquidation and retire their notes from 
circulation, still the volume of currency with the people would be un- 
changed, and consequently no disturbance of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. 

But my colleague [Mr. BLAND] makes serious objection to this 
He objects to a redemption in Treasury notes, to be a 
full legal tender for all debts public and private, and with scornful 
denunciation exclaims ‘fiat paper money!” ‘ fiatists!” ‘ Green- 
backers!” But that I may present the whole case fairly, and show 
the true issues between my colleague and myself, I will here call 
uttention to a substitute which he offered for section 6 of the same 
bill, taken from his speech delivered on yesterday, and which is as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. That national banking associations that may be continued by this act, 


the provisions of section 5221 and 5222 of the Revised Statutes in the same man 
ner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquidation as provided in section 
5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions of section 5224 not inconsistent 
herewith shall also be applicable to such associations. 

That all the moneys deposited in the Treasury of the United States for the pur 


| pose of redeeming the circulation of national banking associations shall be deemed 


surplus revenues, and used in the payment of the current expenditures of the 
Government and in the extinguishment of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
ee re the same manner as other surplus revenues are authorized to be ex 
pended, 

, That for the purpose of retiring and canceling the notes of national banking asso 
ciations surrendering their circulation the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
to be printed and engraved Treasury notes of the United States, of the denomina 
tions of five, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, and one thousand dollars, bearing 
such inscriptions and devices as he may approve, to be exchanged for the bank 
notes above described on presentation of the same at the Treasury; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall cause to be issued said ‘Treasury notes in lieu of such 


| bank notes as shall become the property of the Government in payment of taxes 


or otherwise; and that the bank notes for which Treasury notes shall be substi 
tuted shall be destroyed. : 
That the Treasury notes issued in pursuance of this act shall be receivable and 


| payable for all dues and demands for which national-bank notes are now by law 


receivable and payable, and shall be exchangeable for legal-tender notes when 
presented in sums of $100 or more for that purpose at the Treasury of the United 
States, but when so exchanged shall be paid out of the Treasury again as other 
current funds; and that said Treasury notes shall be redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States, in legal-tender notes or coin, at the option of the (rovern- 


} ment. 


EFFECT OF THE BLAND SUBSTITUTE. 

This substitute clearly contemplates the continuance of national 
banking associations under the provisions of existing law, and only 
proposes to affect such banks as may from time to time go into liqu- 
dation. It contemplates that the retiring bank shall deposit with 
the Treasurer lawful money equal to the amount of its circulation— 
which deposit shall be deemed surplus revenue—and then the bank 
may withdraw its bonds. The only change thus far proposed by 
this substitute is that the redemption fund deposited by the bank 


| ‘shall be deemed surplus revenue.” The second proposition in the 


substitute is that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue Treasury 
notes which ‘shall be receivable and payable for all dues and de- 
mands for which national banks are now used,” to be exchanged for 
bank notes on presentation to the Treasury and ‘‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States in legal-tender notes or coin at the 
option of the Government.” 
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Thus it will be seen I have fairly stated the changes of existing | ment and cancellation of their deposited bonds. But the gentleman 
law proposed by the said substitute. To these propositions I have | complains that ‘there is no provision in my amendment for winding 
<erious objection. First, it permits a retiring bank, with a circu- | up national banks, or compelling them to redeem their bonds on de- 
iation of $50,000 or $500,000, to gather up of the lawful money of the | posit. I answer existing law, which the gentleman indorses, is 
-ountry, legal-tender notes and coin, an amount equal to its cireu- | ample for this purpose. The existing law, coupled with my pro- 
iation and deposit the same in the Treasury here at Washington. | posed amendment as to the mode and manner of the redemption of 
rhe bank may be located in the interior of the country, in the West, | their circulating notes, I think will work well. And as to the de- 
in the South, far removed from the capital. Now, sir, lurge that | posit bonds, my plan proposes payment and cancellation. I, sir, am 
he withdrawal from circulation of so large a fund in any locality, | in favor of embracing every reasonable opportunity to pay the bonds, 

ore especially from the interior, cannot result in anything less than | and thereby stopping the drain upon the resources of the country for 

stringency in the money market, and must to a greater or less ex- | interest. Does the gentleman say he is not in favor of payment ? 


ent eripple trade and commerce and unsettle prices of production Again, sir, my proposed amendment exchanges legal-tender Treas- 
ind labor. ury notes for the notes of all banks which may go into liquidation as 


And, sir, the fact that such deposit shall be regarded a surplus | well as the notes of banks retiring their notes for purposes of con- 
revenue in the Treasury to be paid out for Government dues does | traction. Now, sir, underthis system I suggest that it would not be 
not return it to the section of country from whence taken. And | long before the country would be amply supplied with a legal-tender 

tore, it is not certain it will leave the Treasury at all for many | national money currency, so that national banking would cease to be 
months. As surplusrevenue, it can only be paid out upon appropria- | profitable and from utter exhaustion be compelled to retire from the 
vons, and we all know that appropriations are made upon the basis | contest. With a full volume of Treasury-note legal-tender currency 
of incoming revenue by taxation in some mode. So that the conclu- | in the hands of the people the days of national banks will be num- 
sion is inevitable that my colleague’s substitute permits, through his | bered. 

roposed method of depositing lawful money for bank circulation, MR. BLAND AND THE NATIONAL BANKS. 
the liability of dangerous contraction, which may in the disposition In this connection, lest at another time I may overlook it, I desire 
banks for the ends of their selfish greed amount to many mill- | to call the attention of the House and the country to the anoma- 
ons of dollars within a period of sixty or ninety days, and for | lousposition of my colleague in relation to national banks. The peo- 

ught contained in the law or this proposed substitute there are no | ple of our State, and especially of his district, have been led to be- 
means to prevent. lieve that not only he but his party are opposed to national banks. 

he proposition of the gentleman to issue his proposed Treasury | But so far as my colleague [Mr. BLAND] is concerned, this is a mis- 

otes in exchange for bank notes isno relief, for such exchange neither | take; for, sir, I find, upon looking into the Recorp, that he has 
increases nor diminishes the cireulation. The banks have forced | avowed himself as the ardent champion of national banks and the 
a contraction of fifty or one hundred million dollars for the re- | earnest advocate of their perpetuation. 1 read from the Recorp of 
demption of their notes; commerce, labor, and production may lan- | the 11th of May last, page 11, and submit that the gentleman’s tor- 
guish, panics may come, and the country be racked by financial con- | tuous professions and conduct may require from him a little expla- 
vulsions. Money will be dear, and prices correspondingly low; ruin | nation at home: 
iuay come to every industry, and yet, sir, under the theory of this 
substitute, or the law as it now is, there can be no relief to the coun- | «4 pin to retire the circulation of national banks, and to continue them as banks 
try or its bankrupt people. of discount and deposit. 

It is well known that in the past banks have exercised this power ‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

furtherance of their speculative schemes to the detriment of trade, | 4 aie dn fronguses acocmbled, i 5 —_—- bones peneeetien orn 

neni , “9a oe aS sas : . er the acts of February, 25, 1863; ¢ » 3, ‘ sbruary 14, ; orunder 
the mherraae wat of perigee. and the dist _ ~ - the — ople. sections 5133, 5134, 5135, 5188, and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
ind yet, sir, my ¢ olleague, actuated by some strange incentive I | may, at any time within two years previous to the date of the expiration of its cor- 
cannot account for, but under the cloak of the semblance of a re- | porate existence under present law, and with the approval of the Comptroller of 
markable philanthropy, with a full knowledge of the fact that the | theCurrency, to be granted as hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession, 
ianks have used this power to amass fabulous fortunes of ill-gotten | bY amending ite articles of association, fora term of not more than twenty year 
wealth at the sore cost of the people, indorses this power and their | and shall have succession for such extended period, unless sooner dissolved by the 
privilege, and in his substitute recognizes and permits its perpetra- | act of shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes 
tion. forfeited by some violation of law.” 
EFFECT OF THE RICE AMENDMENT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubtif this bit of the honorable gentle- 

Now, sir, I submit that my amendment directly by its terms pro- | man’s politicai record should happen to fall into the hands of his 
hibits any such wholesale contraction of the currency by the banks; | constituents it would be regarded as not only very interesting read- 
t prohibits all contraction. By its express terms it proposes to make | ing but very instructive. Notwithstanding all assurances and pro- 
edemption by the banks of their circulating notes by a deposit of | fessions of opposition to the continuance of the corporate existence 
lawful money with the Treasury no longer possible, and expressly | of national banks, we are here shown that he is their advocate and 
requires that all such redemptions should be made by legal-tender | champion. It is true that in section 4 of this substitute he limits 
lreasury notes. More than this, it prohibits the banks from deposit- | their power from banks of issue to banks of discount, exchange, and 
ug their own notes and withdrawing their bonds; it provides that | deposit; but, sir, I ask in all sincerity, why should the Government 
either they or any person may exchange at par the bank’s ‘‘ promise- | favor and foster these moneyed institutions as the pet wards of the 
to-pay notes” for legal-tender Treasury notes, So that as fast as | people? What motive, I would ask, has persuaded the gentleman to 
unk notes are retired these legal-tender notes take their place, and | become the champion of national banks? 
the volume of the currency with the people continues thus unchanged. Is it necessary or for any consideration expedient that the Federal 
At the same time, the Government still holds the bonds deposited | Administration should in any manner assume complications and dan- 
for redemption, and when the retiring bank’s notes are all thus re- | gers long since condemned by the popular voice of the American 
iwemed, the bond is, as a matter of course, paid off and will be can- | people? Has the gentleman forgotten the lessons of his party, as 
celed. If my colleague can see any “ gratuity” in this to the banks | declared in its national platforms from 1832 down to 1860, the teach- 
his mental acumen is decidedly more bright than mine. ings of Jackson, Calhoun, and Jefferson? Whence has he drawn 

But will the gentleman say that the Government has no right to | his new inspiration? Certainly not from the people, that he should 
pay off and ecaneel the bond in this manner; that it has no legal | thus espouse the cause of national banks, which are in truth and fact 
ight to do indireetly what under the law it cannot do directly? I | but cancerous excrescences upon our body-politic, poisonous to the 
uswer, first, the Government has thus in effect paid off the bond in | life-blood of free government, and dangerous to the perpetuity of 
iuoney the equivalent of coin, so that no one is cheated, no one is | American institutions. 
defrauded; second, the banks were organized and under their charters LDGAI-TERDERS VS. CONN. 
endowed with remarkable powers and liberal franchises for the pur- Again, the gentleman complains that he does not understand my 
pose of furnishing the people and the country with a solvent and | amendment. Mr. Chairman, to any other than a man who at home 
‘table currency; they were designed as beneficent institutions, and | in the rural districts champions the cause of the people and in Con- 
ii Was expected they would be honest with the people. But time | gress the cause of national banks and corporate monopolies, I might 
ias demonstrated that they are the wanton oppressors of the people; | be persuaded to offer apology; but, sir, to my colleague I say there 
(hat they know no law and are governed by no law, except so far | is no one so blind as he who, having eyes, will not see, or so dumb as 
is it caters to their selfish greed. Under a formal compliance with | he who will not understand. The gentleman says my proposition 
chartered power they have become despotic masters of the money | ‘‘received but slight recognition in the House.” Evidently, Mr. 
\ lume of the people ; they expand and contract as may be their op- | Chairman, this ‘‘ recognition ” business troubles him much more than 
portunity for gain. Without regard to law or forms of law they de- | anything else connected with this debate. The RecorpD shows that 
mand and receive the highest rates of interest the market will bear; | my proposition received 44 affirmative votes, and that 34 of the 44 

ud when Congress proposes remedial legislation in the interest of | were Democrats and 2 Republicans. 


BREE RE ri 
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The following proposed substitute was submitted by Mr. BLAND: 
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| 
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“he Government and people they boldly threaten they will precipi- Forty-four members of this Congress arise in their seats and boldly 
‘até upon the country a financial crisis. indorse the legal-tender fiat-money idea of the Greenback party. I 


Now, sir, this amendment simply proposed that national banks | have no doubt but the gentleman was astonished. Indeed, sir, I 
‘hould be shorn of so dangerous a power; that banks might, if | was surprised myself. I am, however, encouraged, for in this vote 
‘hey choose to do so, retire their circulating notes, but not to the | I see omen of good. The ball set in motion under the leadership of 
“‘etriment of the business and commercial interests of the country, | the gallant Weaver in the Forty-sixth Congress is moving on, gath- 
‘ven though the result might be, in the manner proposed, the pay- | ering magnitude, momentum, and power at each revolution; the 
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star of the people’s hope is becoming more firmly fixed in the po- 
litical horizon; already the day dawn has broken in the East; the 
inevitable must surely come ; the people’s money shall be free. 
currency for the Government and the people, the laborer and the 
office-holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the 


,” 


bondholder! 


Ay, sir, I ask my colleague, who to-day panders to the dogma of | 


a coin basis, to stand up in the strength of his waning manhood 
and answer the people whether or not in these declarations he can- 
not see mirrored his own political handiwork, and, seeing it, answer 
the people wherefore he has deserted the faith of the fathers, where- 
fore he could with his party in 1868 declare “one currency for the 
Government and the people” and in 1882 demand resumption and a 
coin basis, fiat coin money for the bondholder and monopolists, a 
legal-tender fiat money Treasury note to pay the debts of Govern- 
ment, and a promise-to-pay irredeemable Treasury note trash for the 
money of the people. I say to the gentleman that “ truth, though 
crushed to earth, will rise again ;” that “one currency for the Gov- 
ernment and the people” is a principle indelibly chiseled upon the 
hearts of the people, and in their own good time will surely bring 
forth its fruit of equal and exact justice to all. 
REDEMPTION OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, my colleague is very much exercised because 
there is no provision in my amendment for the redemption of the 
legal-tender Treasury note therein proposed to be issued. And he 
Says: 

There is no provision in it for the redemption of the paper money herein au- 
thorized to be issued. We take it for granted that it was intended to be, and the 
etfect would be, irredeemable. The terms of the proposition exclude coin redemp- 
tion. 

Now, sir, shrewd and astute as the gentleman may be, I want to 
say to him squarely and unequivocally that he was never more mis- 
taken in all his life. True, my proposition does not mention, neither 
does it mean or imply,a “coin” redemption. True, sir, my proposi- 
tion ignores the gentleman’s theory, that a coin basis is either essen- 
tial or necessary to the validity of the Treasury note issued by au- 
thority of law as money. The gentleman assumes, which is the 
accepted theory of bullionists, that money, absolute money, fiat 
money, can only be made of material of a large intrinsic or money 
value, And that this intrinsic value must be equal or nearly equal 
to its money value. 

This theory is assumption merely, a cold-blooded, heartless, soul- 
less assumption, unsupported by reason, by law, common sense, 
or justice. Sir, the fact is that it is the supreme will of the Gov- 
ernment constitutionally expressed which makes and creates money, 
fixes its value, and determines the material of which it shall be 
made. The ditferent nations of the earth in all time since the 
dawn of civilization have exercised this power arbitrarily. His- 
tory proves that different nations have employed different materials 
of which to make their money. Some have chosen the precious 
metals, gold and silver, others iron, lead, copper, nickel, and tin, 
while others have used leather, and even bark. The coinage of 
money from all these materials bas been made in the different periods 
of the past, and many of them are in use among the nations to-day. 

And, sir, that time has never been (save in these later days, in the 
reign of gold kings) when the power or the right to make, stamp, 
and impress coinage upon any of the materials named, and thereby 
make the thing thus coined the money of the realm when made for 
uses of the people in trade and commerce, and a fine legal tender 
for the payment of all debts public and private, has never been 
questioned or denied. Money, without regard to the material of 
which it is composed, is a thing designed, created, and stamped by 
authority of the law-making power of a government; and it is money, 
absolute money, legal-tender fiat money, simply because, and for 
no other reason, it has been sodeclared. It is not essential to money 
that it must possess intrinsic value; intrinsic value is no necessary 
element of money. Commodity value is no part, no element of money 
value; for money value, which is the power of money to pay debts, 
is purely law value, nothing more, nothing less. 


STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The gentleman talks of a “ coin basis” as astandard of value, and 
in thus asserting he but echoes the sentiment of bullionists and mo- 


nopolisis, when the fact is there is no such thing as “coin” or any- | 


thing else used in the sense of money being a standard of value. 
Mouey, no matter of what material composed, absorbs commodity 
value, and by operation of law for all uses of money has such value 
and such only as the law givesit. For the edification of my col- 


“One | 








league I call his attention to what the Supreme Court of the United | 
States says upon this subject in an opinion delivered by Judge Strong, | 


in December, 1870, in the case of Knox vs. Lee: 

Here we might stop; but we will notice briefly an argument presented in sup- 
port of the position that the unit of money value must possess intrinsic value. The 
argument is derived from assimilating the constitutional provision respecting a 
standard of weights and measures to that conferring the power to coin money and 
regulate its value. Itis said there can be nounitorm standard of weights without 
weight. or of measure without length or space, and we are asked how anything 
can be made a uniform standard of value which has itself no value? 

It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of value. ‘The Constitution does not 
speak of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity or extension ; 
but value is an ideal thing. The coimageacts fix its unit as a dollar; but the goid 
thing we caijl a dollar is, im no seuse, a standard of adollar, It is a rep 
lesentative of it. 


or sillve 








The court is here speaking of the greenback dollar created by the 
legal-tender act of 1862; and they not only say that “the lega). 
tender acts do not attempt to make paper a standard of value,” but 


| say more, that the ‘‘ gold or silver thing we call a dollar isin no gens 
0 £ g nse 


a standard of a dollar; it is a representative of it.” Now, I submit 
if it be true that commodity value of the material of which money 
is made be not essential to its money value when coined, if it be 
true that money, whether composed of the precious metals or paper, 
be not a standard of value, (both of which propositions are asserted 
and affirmed by the highest court in the Government, ) then I ask jp 
all reason why may not Congress ordain that money be made of and 
on paper in the form of full legal-tender Treasury notes? 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LEGAL-TENDERS. 


The Supreme Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee, above cited, held, 
under the act of February, 1862, that the greenback dollar was Jaw- 
ful money and legal tender for the payment of all debts contemplated 
inthe act. They not only say that the act itself is constitutiong] 
but that Congress had the power under the Constitution to make 
paper money and to declare it a legaltender. I read again what the 
court say : 

Even the advocates of a strict literal construction of the phrase ‘‘ to com money 
and regulate the value thereof,” while insisting that it defines the material to be 
coined as metal, are compelled to concede to Congress large discretion in all other 
particulars. The Constitution does not ordain what metals may be coined, or 
prescribe that the legal value of the metals, when coined, shall correspond at ali 
with their intrinsic value in the market. 

Nor does it even affirm that Congress may declare anything to be legal tender 
for the payment of debts. 


The only provision in the Constitution relating to the power to 
create and make money is contained in article 1, section 8, paragraph 
5, and reads as follows: 


The Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 


And in section 10, which recites that— 


No State shall * * * coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. r 


The people and the States, acting in their sovereign capacity, sur 
rendered to Congress all power and control over the matter pertain- 
ing to the creation and issuance of money. As isseen, the language 
is brief, terse, and without entering into any detail as to bow or in 
what manner the Congress shall perform the important trust simply 
confers the general power, leaving, and perhaps wisely so, to the 
wisdom and sound discretion of Congress the mode, manner, aud 
means of carrying the general power so conferred into execution. 

Who can say that the precious metals can alone be coined into 
money? The Constitution does not say so. Who can say that Con- 
gress shall ordain the use of copper, tin, or nickel? The Constitu 
tion in its recital of the general power conferred upon Congress 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof” makes no mention 
of any of these metals. I answer, then, that no one with any sem 
blance of reason can be justified in such assumption or assertion. 
Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution provides : 


That the Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 


Hence the conclusion that Congress may, in the exercise of its dis 
cretion, enact such laws prescribing of what material money may 
be made, of what value when coined, and may also regulate its vol- 
ume and use to all intents and purposes not incompatible with clear 
terms of the Constitution itself. Upon this point the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Knox vs, Lee, (supra, ) say: 

A decent respect for a co-ordinate branch of the Government demands that the 
judiciary should presume, until the contrary is clearly shown, that there has been 
no transgression of power by Congress, all the members of which act under the 
obligation of an oath of fidelity to the Constitution. Such has always been the 
rule. In Commonwealth vs. Smith, 4 Bin., 123, the language of the court was 
‘It must be remembered that, for weighty reasons, it has been assumed as a prin- 
ciple in construing constitutions by the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
this court, and by every other court of reputation in the United States, that an act 
of the Legislature is not to be declared void unless the violation of the Constitution 
is so manifest as to leave no room for reasonable doubt.” 

And in Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 87, Chief-Justice Marshall said: ‘“ It is not 
on slight implication and vague conjecture that the Legislature is to be pronounced 
to have transcended its powers, and its acts to be considered void. The opposi- 
tion between the Constitution and the law should be such that the judge feels a 
clear and strong conviction of their incompatibility with each other.” _ ‘ 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon those who affirm the unconstitutionality of au 
act of Congress to show clearly that it is in violation of the provisions of the Con 
stitution. It is not sufficient for them that they succeed in raising a doubt. Nor 
can it be questioned that. when investigating the nature and extent of the powers 
conferred by the Constitution upon Congress, it is indispensable to keep in view 
the objects for which those powers were granted. : 

This is a universal rule of construction, applied alike to statutes, wills, con 
tracts, and constitutions. If the general purpose of the instrument is ascertained 
the language of its provisions must be construed with reference to that purpose, 
and so as tosubserve it. In no other way can the intent of the framers of the In 
strument be discovered. And there are more urgent reasons for looking to the 
ultimate purpose in examining the powers conferred by a constitution than there 
are in construing a statute, a will, ora contract. We do not expect to find ina 
constitution minute details. It is necessarily brief and comprehensive. It pre 
scribes outlines, leaving the filling up to be deduced from the outlines. : : 

That would appear then to be a most unreasonable construction of the ( onsti- 
tution which denies to the government created by it the right to employ freely 
every means not prohibited necessary for its preservation, and for the fulfillment 


of its acknowledged duties. Such a right we hold was given by the last clause 0! 
the eighth section of its first article. : ee 
Indeed, the whule history of the Government and of Congressional legislation 








has exhibited the use of a very wide discretion even in times of peace and in the 
absence of any trying emergency in the selection of the necessary and proper 
means to carry into effect the great objects for which the Government was framed, 


ind this discretion has generally been unquestioned, or if questioned, sanctioned | 


by this court. “ 
This is true not only when an attempt has been made to execute a single power 
specitically given but equally true when the means adopted have been appropriate 
to the execution, not of a single authority, butof all the powers created by the 
Constitution. 

And again the court approvingly, repeating the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of Fisher vs, Blight, 2 Crouch, 358, say: 

Congress must possess the choice of means, and must be empowered to use any 
means which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power granted by the Con- 
stitution. The Government is to pay the debt of the Union and must be authorized 
to use the means which appear to itself most eligible to effect that object. It has 
consequently a right to make remittances by bills or otherwise, and to take those 
precautions which will render the transaction safe. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO MAKE MONEY, 


Mr Chairman, the foregoing language of the highest court known 
to our laws is terse, clear, and explicit, and needs nocomment. The 
power of Congress in the exercise of its own sound discretion to not 
only coin money but to make choice of the means and material in its 
so doing, it seems to me cannot be doubted and should not be ques- 
tioned. 

It is claimed that the words ‘‘to coin,” necessarily, or even essen- 
tially within the meaning of the Constitution, imply coinage of 
metal money. I answer, not at all. The phrase “to coin” isa verb, 
defining an act to be performed. The language of the Constitution 
is: ‘The Congress shall have power”—to do what ?—“‘ to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” 

Now, when I look to lexicographers to see the accepted meaning 
of the words ‘‘to coin” I find it means “to stamp and convert into 
money,” to engrave, to form by stamping. So that I may add that 
the conclusion is inevitable that Congress may, under the recent 
powers conferred and in the exercise of a sound discretion, employ 
other commodities than any of the metals now in use out of which 
io create and coin money for the Government and the people. Sir, 
there can be no doubt of this proposition, for in 1862 Congress did, 
in the exercise of its high prerogative, create, and by stamping with 
the impress of fiat power, coin the legal-tender greenback dollar. 
Congress declared that it should be a legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, except for interest on the public debt and for pay- 
ment of customs duties. To the extent that the greenback dollar 
was a legal tender it became absolute money, fiat money; but to 
the extent that it was not a legal tender, under the law it had no 
use and no value beyond its promise to pay, credit, which of course 
needed redemption. 

Now, sir, the Federal and State courts have rendered some eighteen 
decisions declaring the legal-tender act of 1862 constitutional, and, 
sir, in all the cases touching upon it not one decision is there to be 
found holding the act invalid. More than this, sir, the decisions, 
with one exception, have been uniform that the greenback dollar was 
a good legal tender under the law of the land for the payment of all 
debts, publie and private, except such as by the terms of contract 
were expressly made payable in coin. That I may not be misunder- 
stood, and that this House, and especially my colleague, who seems 
to be much befogged on this question and entertains fears as to what 
the court may do in the future, I again call attention to the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court in the case of Knox vs. Lee. In speak- 
ing of the power of Congress under the Constitution to make paper 
money a legal tender, the court uses this language: 

Confessedly the power to regulate the value of money coined and of foreign 
coins is not exhausted by the first regulation. 

The court is here speaking of the right of Congress to change the 
quantity of metal in coin after having once fixed it; and proceeds: 

More than once in our history has the regulation been changed without any de- 
nial of the power of Congress to change it, and it seems to have been left to Con- 
zress to determine alike what metal shall be coined, its purity, and how far its 


statutory value as money shall correspond from time to time with the market 
value of the same metal as bullion. 

Hiow then can the grant of power to coin money and regulate its value, made in 
terms so liberal and unrestrained, coupled also with a denial to the States of all 
power over the currency, be regarded as an implied prohibition to Congress against 
declaring Treasury notes a legal tender, if such declaration is appropriate and 
adapted to carrying into execution the admitted powers of the Government ? 

_ No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000 contracted before 1834 could be paid 
‘vy one hundred eagles coined after that year, though they contained no more gold 


than ninety-four eagles such as were comed when the contract was made, and this | 


uot because of the intrinsic value of the coin but because of its legal value. 

rhe eagles coined after 1834 were not money until they were authorized by law, 
and had they been coined before without a law fixing their legal value they could 
ho more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion or cotton or wheat. 

Every contract for the payment of money simply is necessarily subject to the 
constitutional power of the Government over the currency, whatever that power 
tay be, and the obligation of the parties is therefore assumed with reference to 
‘hat power. Noris this singular. A covenant for quiet enjoyment is not broken 
hor is its obligation impaired by the Government's taking the land granied in vir- 
tue of its right of eminent domain. The expectation of the covenantee may be 
“isappointed, He may not enjoy all he anticipated, but the grant was made and 
the covenant undertaken in subordination to the paramount right of the Govern- 
ment. (Dobbins vs. Brown, 2 Jones, (Penn.,) 75; Workman vs. Mifflin, 6 Casey 
wc.) 

We have been asked whether Congress can declare that a contract to deliver a 
(wantity of grain may be satisfied by the tender of a less quantity. Undoubtedly 
not. But this is a false analogy. ‘There is a wide distinction between a tender of 
{lantities or of specitic articles and a tender of legal values. Contracts for the 
velivery of specific articles belong exclusively to the domain of State legislation, 
While contracts for the payment of money are subject to the authority of Congress, 
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| every fireside home all over the broad land. 
| all labor and production, and it is to-day no less than in all the 


Dod 


| at least so far as relates to the means of payment. They are engagements to pay 
| with lawful money of the United States, and Congress is empowered to regniate 


that money. It cannot therefore be maintained that the legal-tender acts im- 
paired the obligation of contracts. Nor can it be truly asserted that Congress 
may not by its action indirectly impair the obligation of contracts if by the ex- 
pression be meant rendering contracts fruitless or partially fruitiess. 

We are not aware of anything else which has been advanced in support of the 
proposition that the legal-tender acts were forbidden by either the letter or the 
— of the Constitution. If, therefore, they were what we have endeavored to 
show, appropriate means for legitumate ends, they were not transgressive of the 
autbority vested in Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me unnecessary to pursne this branch 
of my argument further. I can conceive of no reason or authority 
for doubting the power or right of Congress, in the exercise of its own 
sound discretion, to (1) determine the proper commodities for coin- 
age; (2,) to make such selection from commodities of much or little 
commercial value or a commodity of no intrinsic or commercial 
value at all; (3,) to regulate the coinage of all money, and when 
coined to regulate and fix its denomination or value; and (4) whether 
such commodity be metal or paper to make it absolute money and a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

ut again. My colleague, in speaking of Treasury notes, makes 
the statement: 

If they are not promises to pay under the decision of the Supreme Court, they 
cannot be made a legal tender for any debt, public or private, and would, there- 
fore, be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at my colleague. I am surprised 
at the extremity of desperation to which he seems to be driven. 
Meaning no disrespect, Isay to him—bosh. For this last proposition 
at least he is entitled tocommiseration. The gentleman is a lawyer, 
and in his effort on yesterday he has shown himself to be huge on the 
Constitution. But really, sir, I do pity the Supreme Court. “A 
Treasury note cannot be a legal tender for any debt, unless it be a 
promise to pay!” I pause for the gentleman to tell me and the 
House the book and page where that decision is to be found. 

My colleague seems to be sorely troubled over another proposition 
relating to the action of the Supreme Court, in reference to which 
he says: 

Cases are now pending in the Supreme Court involving the question whether 
Congress in time of peace has the constitutional right to issue paper money and 
make it legal tender for private debts. There is a general opinion entertained by 


the community that the Supreme Court would hold that Congress has no such 
power. 


Mr. Chairman, who is it that questions the right of Congress ‘to 
issue paper money and make it a legal tender for private debts?” 
I ask again, and repeat, who is it? The gentleman makes a bold, 
open, defiant charge that it is the popular sentiment of the masses 
of the people that the greenback dollar will be demonetized, and 
that the people are to be robbed of the use of the best and most 
beneficent money they ever had. 

That the gentleman should express such a sentiment in the face 
of the fact that eighteen decisions have been rendered by the Fed- 
eral and State courts affirming both the legality and constitution- 
ality of the legal-tender act of 1862; in face of the fact that it was 
the greenback dollar (when sneaking, cowardly gold, in the hands 
of its servile minions, fled the country or hid from use in dark dens 
and caverns in the hour of the nation’s dire necessity) that came 
nobly forth, though wounded nigh unto death by Shylock’s poniard, 
and saved the nation from dissolution and disintegration; that it 
was the greenback dollar that sustained our banner at every battle’s 
front and at last made it possible for fifty million people, the hap- 
piest and prondest of all nations, to join hands around the old flag 
and chant the anthem of the free, ‘‘One country, one flag, one 
people ”—I say, sir, that in the face of these facts the gentleman 
should express such a sentiment I can account for in no other way 
than that his own wish was father to the thought. 


THE PEOPLE LOVE THE GREENBACK DOLLAR. 


The gentleman says ‘‘there isa general opinion entertained by the 
community.” Iask what community? That resumptionists, bond- 
holders, and Shylocks demand a so damning and wicked wrong I 
do not deny; but, sir, I do deny that it is the wish or the fear of 
99 per cent. of the American people. The masses of the people love 
the greenback dollar; to them it is honest money; it buys their bread 
and it pays their debts; it was the money of the soldier and sailor ; 
it has been the solace and hope of the widow and orphan; it gave the 
country relief in the dark days when bankruptcy and financial ruin 
stalked abroad at noonday in the years from 1569 to 1874; it stood by 
the people and the country and bridged over the chasm created by 
the infamous resumption act of 1875; it has ever been the friend of 
commerce, progress, and enterprise. 

It has been the benefactor of every State, every community, and 
It has given courage to 


twenty years of the past the people’s and the nation’s honest, faith- 
ful friend. And, sir, in these later years, notwithstanding the sneak- 
ing and whining moan which has occasionally come up from the 
gold caverns of Wall street, it has so grown in popular favor that 
its enemies even have been compelled to do it honor. In all the his- 
tory of our country I assert there never has been a greater necessity 
or higher reason for the use among the people of an honest legal- 
tender Treasury-note money than exists to-day. Conceding it was 
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conceived and called forth as a war necessity, the legal-tender green- 
back dollar has proved a blessing in peace. And the reason for my 
colleague’s doubt but confirms the truth of inspiration—‘‘ God often 
makes the wrath of man to praise him.” 

True, sir, Icannot say what our Supreme Court as now organized 
may decide in reference to these questions, but, sir, I defy reason 
and argument to answer my position in relation to legal-tender 
Treasury-note money. And, sir, I will add, taking upon myself the 
full responsibility of the statement, that the man, set of men, or 
party, I care not what its name or erudition, who shall dare to lay 
violent hands upon, demonetize, and desecrate the people’s money, 
the legal-tender greenback dollar, that man or that party’s political 
doom will be sealed. I tell you, sir, that the greenback dollar is 
loved by the people ; as money they regard it as their friend ; it is 
with them and of them in all their commercial intercourses; though 
crippled they know it is reliable for all their needs and necessities. 
And, sir, I fearlessly announce, that damned be the hand who dare 
lay violation upon it. 

Again, if I understand my colleague’s last proposition, it is that it 
will be unconstitutional for Congress to issue Treasury notes and make 
them a legal tender for private debts. He concedes, indeed, that is 
the meaning of hissubstitute, (to which Ihave called attention, ) that 
Congress may issue Treasury notes and make them a legal tender for 
the payment of all public debts and dues, except the bonded debt; 
and also a legal tender for all debts due the Government, except cus- 
toms duties, while for the uses of the people they are merely a ‘‘ prom- 
ise to pay,” and not a legal tender for anything. 

Now, si, in all candor, in all reason and justice, why should this 
be so? Bear in mind, there is no question of constitutionality as to 
the right and power of Congress to create, stamp, and coin legal- 
tender paper money for the payment of the Government’s debts 
and for payment of debts to the Government; then, why not equally 
constitutional that they shall be money in payment of debts among 
the people. Is the right of the Government, the privilege of the 
Government superior to the rights of the people; is there any reason 
why the Government should have absolute money and the people 
a mere promise to pay? Ihave been taught and supposed it to be 
true that the people and the Government are one ; that the Govern- 
ment is the will of the people acting in asovereign capacity to do the 
will of the people; and that Congress is but the voice of the people, 
alike the guardians of national sovereignty and the sovereigns the 
people. 

ONE MONEY FOR THE PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Why, then, should we not have ‘‘ one money for the people and the 
Government?” Congress has power ‘‘to coin money ”—for whom ? 
I answer, for the Government and the people. Isubmit, then, is it 
fair or honest that Congress should make anything money for the 
Government’s use, compel the people to receive it as money, and 
yet for the people’s use be not money at all, no different or better 
than any citizen’s ‘‘ promise to pay” who is of good credit? I say, 
sir, that the proposition is preposterous; that it is false in theory ; 
that it is condemned by all reason, law, and justice ; and I denounce 
it as a scheme of the coinocracy and goldocracy of the country to cheat, 
oppress, and prey upon the necessities of the people and their indus- 
tries by giving coin as against the paper currency of the people an 
opportunity through the banks to redeem this non-legal-tender paper 
currency, and at such premium as they in their avarice may or can 
impose, 

I denounce it, sir, as a scheme of sordid, soulless, and cold-blooded 
robbery ; a scheme to force upon the country a use for gold which to- 
day has been measurably driven from the marts of trade and hoarded 
in non-use by the more popular legal-tender Treasury note. Am I not 
correct? If not, what reason can be given why the people should 
not have the same Treasury-note legal-tender money that you would 
furnish the Government? It is shown to be legal, and there is no 
longer any doubt about its being constitutional. I ask the candid 


mind to study the proposition a moment, and answer me if it is | 
not an unblushing shame for Congress to issue a full legal-tender | 
| It is a legal tender, and to all intents and purposes for the uses 0! 


note for the payment of debts and dues of the Government to the 
people, and, with full money property and power to pay its debts, 
pay it out to the people to be used as their circulating medium and 
then immediately after having so paid it out turn round and de- 
monetize it? 

And yet, sir, this in ‘‘ undress” is the naked proposition of my col- 
league, [Mr. BLAND.] But he says the Treasury note proposed by 
him may be exchanged for,‘ legal-tender notes.” 
notes? He stated in his speech on yesterday the Supreme Court 
would likely decide the greenback note unconstitutional; and sup- 
pose it should, then what ? 
to my colleague. Evidently heis inadilemma. I will give him op- 
portunity for reflection and passon. But when and where exchange- 
able? He says in his proposed substitute : 

And shall be exchangeable for legal-tender notes when presented in sums of $100 
or more, for that purpose at the ‘Treasury of the United States. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


Now, sir, to illustrate my idea of this proposition permit me to 
suppose a case. A is a Democrat of Mr. BLAND’s school. 
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What legal-tender | 
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I would not be even seemingly unkind | 


B is a| 
Greenbacker and a sensible man; he knows and understands what | national-bank circulation, and asked that it be a full legal tender f 
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is right and fair, and withal he is a stickler for honest money, 4 
owes B $80 on a note; it is due and he calls upon him to make pay. 
ment. B inquires, ‘‘What kind of money have you, Mr. A?” fio 
answers, ‘“‘Treasury notes.” But B inquires again, ‘‘What kind of 
Treasury notes?” ‘‘ Why, sir, they are the Treasury notes proposed 
by the Bland substitute for the Crapo bill.” B at once says, “ My. 
A, I cannot take them; those notes are not money ; I have no use for 
promissory notes. I want lawful money or none at all.” “But.” 
says A, “these notes are good; they are the notes of the Govern. 
ment, issued by the Secretary of the Treasury.” Bb answers, “ True. 
that all may be, Mr. A, but they are not money, and I cannot take 
them.” Now, this frets A; he tenders his Bland Treasury notes and 
pleads for mercy, but all to no purpose; B is inflexible. 

Now, what can Ado? He returns home, calls upon his honored 
Representative, and says: ‘‘ Mr. BLAND, I owe that Greenbacker, B. 
$80; I have got the money ; have tendered it to him, but he refuses to 
take it; hesaysitisnotmoney; whatamIdo?” Mr. BLAND, I imag- 
ine, here exhibits a little uneasiness, but inquires, ‘‘What is your 
money, Mr. A?” A replies, ‘‘Some of your Treasury notes!” ‘A}.” 
(coloring in the face,) Mr. BLAND says, ‘‘ that isstrange, butI tell you, 
send them to Washington and exchange them for legal-tender notes,” 
A goes to the express office and sends his $80 to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In due course of mail he receives a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department advising him of the receipt of the $80, for exchange 
for legal-tender notes, but further advising him that under the pro- 
visions of the Bland substitute no exchange can be made for a less 
sum than $100. 

Now, to be brief with this recital: A, after much trouble and an 
expense of $3.50 or $4, obtains the required amount of legal-tender 
notes, again calls upon B and takes up his note. After a fey 
days A again calls upon his worthy Representative, Mr. BLanp, but 
is not in his usual good humor, and says, ‘‘ BLAND, there must be some- 
thing wrong about this Treasury-note business of yours ; besides my 
time and the delay in paying that little note it cost me $4 to get those 
legal-tender notes from Washington. Mr. BLAND, I don’t believe 
I want any more of your Treasury notes.” My colleague isevidentl) 
in another muddle. Out of compassion for him I will leave him to 
his reflections and pass on. Again, the substitute of my colleague 
provides : 

And that said Treasury notes shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States, in legal-tender notes or coin, at the option of the Government. 


ABSOLUTE MONEY. AN HONEST DOLLAR. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, I am again met with a very singular 
proposition. He, as is seen, proposes a Treasury note which is 
not a legal tender with which to redeem the national-bank notes; 
they are not money for any use of the people—to be redeemed at the 
pleasure of the United States in legal-tender notes—or coin, at the 
option of the Government. Now, I submit again to the gentleman, 
if it be true, as he asserts, that coin money is the only and true basis 
of a circulating medium for the country, will it ever be possible for 
the people with his Treasury notes ever to get any coin on them; 
first, for the reason that the Government may upon his proposition 
redeem in legal-tender notes; and, second, for the reason that from 
his declaration and argument the legal-tender notes will be held by 
the Supreme Court unconstitutional, and for that reason, on his 
theory, must all very soon be withdrawn from circulation, so that 
we will only have coin left for redemption, and that to be used 
only at the option of the Government. 

l assert that amore cunningly devised scheme for the direct benefit 
of bankers and brokers could not possibly have been drafted. And, sir, 
upon the theory of his substitute it does not matter what the Supreme 
Court may decide as to the constitutionality or unconstitutionality 
of the greenback dollar. Still, the effect of his Treasury-note system 
means an opportunity for money and gold sharks to speculate upon 
the currency of the people. 

On the other hand, the Treasury note proposed in my amendment 
is not only an honest dollar to pay the debts of the Government 
but it is also an honest dollar to pay any debt the people may owe. 


the people and the Government is absolute money, and will pay a! 
debts, public and private, except such as by the terms of contract 
may be required to be paid in coin. 

But the gentleman says it is irredeemable. I answer every pay- 
ment of it isa redemption. Like gold and silver it passes from hand 
to hand, performing every office of money, to-day, to-morrow, and for- 
ever, or at least so long as the Government may continue to exist. 
It is a legal tender for all debts, public and private ; it is what the 


| people need for their accountings, and in their buying and selling o! 


commodities it performs every oftice of coin money. | Why, then, or 
for what reason, should it have a coin basis or a coin redemption ' 
What farmer, what laborer, what manufacturer or producer, asks 
for or even thinks of a coin redemption of the greenback dollar! 
Why redeem? Do youreceivecoin? What more of value is it and 
how much more of commodity will it buy? The answer must be, 
not any. Then,again, I ask who wants coin redemption ? I answer, 
sir, none other than the bondholders, the capitalists, and the gold 
ring. 

In my amendment I asked for a Treasury note to take the place of 
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all debts, public and private. If my proposition had become a law, 
there could be no pretense that it would change or alter subsisting 
contracts. And therefore I say to my colleague while we propose 


to be just to the bondholder, it is also our mission to be just and | 


honest with the people ; that while we would faithfully and honestly 
pay every dollar of the public debt, the National party demands of 
the Government an honest money with full debt-paying power to 
all the people alike. Barring special contracts and conceding the in- 
violability of all contracts, we know noreason why coin money should 
be made a legal tender for some purposes and not for all, and like- 
wise we know of no reason why paper, stamped and coined by au- 
thority of law to perform the office of money, should not also be 
absolute money and a legal tender for payment of debts of the Goy- 
ernment and all the people alike. 

And, sir, I submit, if there shall be a discrimination as to choice of 
material out of which money for the Government and the people 
shall be made, let that discrimination be made in favor of paper 
money. First, forthe reason that it costs the Government but little to 
produce it. Second, clothed with the fiat of the law, it performs all 
the functions of money in all the monetary departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and performs every want, every necessity, and every be- 
neticence required to be performed by money among the people. Third, 
it will be purely and absolutely an American institution, growing 
with our growth and strengthening with our strength; in al] times 
it lives with the people, abides with the people in all their prosper- 
ity, their greatness, and their grandeur ; abiding all our misfortunes, 
standing by the people and the Government, it boldly braves all 
danger, and, never doing or knowing dishonor, only falls when the 
nation in the evolution of the ages may sink torisenomore. Fourth, 
gold, on the other hand, isand always has been a sneaking, dastardly 
coward, shrinks from every calamity, unfaithful in every hour of 
national distress; a fawning sycophant in prosperity, but in every 
national adversity a tyrant and despot. And when danger threat- 
ens the life of the body-politic it hies to the fastnesses of dark caves 
and caverns, or flees to a foreign land—a veritable thief, bearing off 
our substance and robbing the people and the Government of the life- 
blood of national power, national preservation, and national exist- 
ence, - 

In conclusion, sir, I for my people, for my country—and meaning, 
sir, all my language imports—demand an honest-money currency for 
the Government and the people. 

ANALYSIS OF THE VOTES ON THE BILL TO EXTEND THE CORPORATE EXISTENCE OF 
NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask permission to print in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks the vote on the Crapo bill, to extend the char- 
ters of national banks, and the material substitutes and amendments 
offered thereto. 

The bill had been reported by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney, and being upon the House Calendar so far down in the order 
of business that it could not possibly be reached or considered at 
this session, if by this Congress, except under a suspension of rules 
by a two-thirds vote, on Monday, the Ist day of May last, Mr. Crapo, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted to 
the House the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations 
to extend their corporate existence be taken from the House Calendar and made 
the special order for the 9th day of May instant after the morning hour, and from 
lay to day thereafter until disposed of, not to interfere with the consideration of 
ceneral appropriation and revenue bills; said bill to be considered by the House 
is in Committee of the Whole, shall be open to amendment, including committee 
mendments and an amendment restricting the deposit of lawful money and with- 
drawal of bonds at pleasure; also an amendment in reference to the jurisdiction 
of State courts where a bank is situated in the trial of suits with citizens of that 
locality; also in reference to loans upon real-estate security ; and such other 
- ea and restrictions as may be germane to the bill, or entire substitutes 
therefor, 

Substantially the same resolution has been submitted to the House 
on two former occasions and was defeated by an ay and no vote. 
On this occasion the resolution was adopted, two-thirds of the mem- 
hers voting in the aftirmative, and the following is the vote: 


NoTE.—Republicans, Roman letters ; Democrats, italics ; Greenbackers, small 





capitals 

VOTE TO SUSPEND THE RULES. 

YEAS—150. 

Aldrich Carpenter, Ellis, Hepburn, 
Anderson Chace, Ermentrout, Hill, 
Barbow Chapman, Errett, Hiscock 
Bayne, Converse, Evins, Hoblitzell, 
Beach, Cox, William R. Farwell, Chas. B. Horr, 
Belford Crapo, Farwell, Sewell S. JZubbs, 
Beltzhoover Cullen, Fisher, Humphrey, 
Bingham Curtin, George, Hutchins, 
Bliss Cutts, Gibson, Jacobs, 
Bowman Darrall, Godshalk, Jadwin, 
sradg Davis, George R. Grout, Jones, Phineas 
Briggs Deering, Guenther, Joyce, 
Browne De Motte, Hall, Kasson, 
Buck Deuster, Hardenbergh, Kelley, 
Burrows, Julius C. Dezendorrf, Hardy, Ketcham, 
Butterworth Dibble, Harris, Benj. W. King, 
Calkins, Dingley, Harris, Henry S. Klotz, 
Camp, Dowd, Haskell, Lacey, 
Campbell Dugro, Hawk, Lewis, 
Candler Dunnell, Heilman, Lindsey, 
Cannon Dwight, Henderson, Lord, 








Lyneh 
Mason, 
McClure 
McCoid 
McLane 
Miles, 
Moore 
Morey 
Morse, 
Mutchle; 
Neal, 
Noreross 
O'Neill 
Orth, 
Pacheco, 
Page, 


Parke1 


Atherton, 
Atkins, 
Berry, 
Blanchard 
Bland, 
Blount, 
Buchanan 
Buckner, 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Cassidy, 
Clardy, 
Clark, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Colerick, 
Cook, 


Aiken, 

Armfield, 

Barr, 

Belmont, 

Black, 

Blackburn 
Brewer, 

BrRuMM, 
Burrows, Jos. H. 
Carlisle, 

Caswell, 

Cornell, 
Covington, 
Crowley, 

Davis, Lowndes H. 
Dawes, 

Dibrell, 

Flower, 

Frost, 


Thus it is seen that 40 Democrats voted for the resolution, and 38 
refused to vote at all; thereby, by the action and non-action of 


Payson, 

Péelle 

Peirce, 

Pettibone 

Randall 

Ray, 

Reed 

Rice, William W 
Rich, 

Richardson, D. P. 
Robinson, Geo. D. 
Robinson, James S. 
Ross, 

Russell, 

Scoville, 

Scranton, 
Shallenberger, 
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Sherwin, 
Singleton, J. W. 
Skinner, 

Smith, Dietrich C 
Smith, J. Hyatt 
Spaulding 

Speer, 

Spooner 

Steele 

Stone 

Talbott 

Taylor, 

‘Thomas, 
Thompson, Wm. G 
Townsend, Amos 
Tyler 

Updegraff, J. T 


NAYS—65. 


Cox, Samuel S 
Cravens, 
Culberson 
Davidson 

Dunn, 

Finley, 

FORD, 

Forney, 

Gunter, 
Hammond, N. J. 
HASELTINE 
Hatch, 

Herbert, 
Holman, 
Hooker, 

House, 

Jones, Gro. W. 


Jones, James K 
Kenna, 

LADD, 

Latham 
Manning 
Matson, 
MeMillin 

Mills, 

Morrison 
Mosgrove, 
Muldrow 
Murcu 

Oates, 

Paul, 

Rick, THERON M 
Robertson, 
Rosecrans 


NOT VOTING—76. 


Fulkerson, 
Garrison, 
Geddes, 
Hammond, John 
Harmer, 
Hazelton, 
Herndon, 
Hewitt, Abram 8. 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Hoge, 

Houk, 

Hubbell, 
Jorgensen, 
Knott, 

Leedom, 

Le Fevre, 

Marsh, 

Martin, 

McCook, 


McKenzie, 
McKinley, 
Miller, 
Money, 
Moulton, 
Nolan, 
Phelps, 
Phister, 
Pound, 
Prescott, 
Ranney, 
Reagan, 
Rice, John B. 


Richardson, Jno. 8. 


Ritchie, 

Robeson, 
Robinson, Wm. EF. 
Ryan, 
Shackelford, 


- = = 


ededed 


Updegraff, Thomas 
Urner, 

Valentine 

Vance 

Van Aernam 

Van Horn 

Walker 

Watson 

Webber 

Williams, Chas. G 
Willis, 

Wilson, 

Wise, George D 
Wise, Morgan R 
Young. 


Seales 

Singleton, Otho R 
Springer, 
Stockslage r, 
Thompson, P. B 
Townshend, R. W 
Tucker, 

Turner, Henry G 
Turner, Oscar 
Upson, 

Warner, 
Wellborn, 
Whitthorne, 
Williams, Thomas 


Shelley, 

Shultz, 
Simonton, 
Smith, A. Herr 
Sparks, 
Stephens 

Strait, 

Tillman, 

Van Voorhis, 
Wadsworth, 
Wait, 

Ward, 
Washburn, 
West, 

Wheeler, 

White, 

Willits, 

Wood, Benjamin 
Wood, Walter A. 


Democrats, the resolution was adopted by a two-thirds majority. 


THE BLAND SUBSTITUTE, 


Upon the Bland substitute for the Crapo bill the vote was as follows: 
YEAS—71. 


Aiken, 
Anderson, 
Armfield, 
Atkins, 
Belford, 
Beltzhoover 
Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard 
Bland, 
Buchanan, 
Cabeli, 
Caldwell 
Cassidy, 
Clardy, 
Clark, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 


Aldrich 

Barbour, 

Bayne, 

Beach, 

singham, 
Bowman, 

sriggs, 

3RUMM, 

Buck, 

Burrows, Julius C. 
Burrows, Jos. H. 
Butterworth, 
Calkins, 
Campbell, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carpenter 
Caswell, 

Chace, 

Covington, 
Crapo, 

Cullen, 

Cutts, 

Davis, George R. 
Dawes, 

Deering, 


Colerick, 
Converse, 

Cook, 

Cox, William BR. 
Cravens, 
Oulberson, 
Davis, Lowndes H. 
Dugro, 

Dunn, 

Finley, 

Forney, 
Fulkerson, 
Garrison, 
Geddes 

Gunter, 
HASELTINE, 
Hatch, 
Herndon, 


Hewitt, G. W. 
Hoge, 
Holinan 
House, 


Jones, James kK. 


Kenna, 
Knott, 
Leedom, 
Le Fevre, 
Manning 
Matson, 
MeMillin, 
Mills, 
Money, 
Muldrow, 
MURCH, 
Paul, 
Phelps 


NAYS—138. 


De Motte 
Deuster, 
Dingley, 

Dowd, 

Dunnell, 
Dwight, 
Ermentrout, 
Errett, 

Farwell, Sewell 8. 
Flower, 

ForD, 

George, 
Godshalk, 
Grout, 
Guenther, 
Hardenbergh, 
Harmer, 

Harris, Benj. W. 
Harris, Henry 8. 
Haskell, 
Hazelton 
Heilman, 
Hepburn, 
Hewitt, Abram S 
Hill, 

Hiscock, 


Hoblitzeli, 
Houk, 
Humphrey, 
Hutchins 
Jacobs, 
Jadwin, 
JONES, GEO. W. 
Jorgensen, 
Kasson, 
Kelley, 
Ketcham, 
Klotz, 
Lewis, 
Lord, 
Lynch 
Marsh, 
Mason, 
McClure, 
McCook 
Miles, 
Miller, 
Moore 
Morey, 
Mutchler, 
Neal, 
Norcross 


Reagan, 

Seales, 
Shackelford, 
Singleton, Jas. W. 
Singleton, Otho R. 
Sparks, 

Stockslager 
Tillman, 

Turner, Henry G 
Turner, Oscar 
Vance, 

Warner 

Wellborn 
Whitthorne, 
Williams, Thomas 
Willis, 

Wilson 


O Neill, 

Orth, 

Page, 

Payson 

Peelle, 

Pierce 

Pettibone 
Pound, 

Prescott 

Ranney 

Ray 

Rice, John B 
Rice, THERON M 
Rice, William W 
Rich, 

Ritchie 
Robertson, 
Robeson, 
Robinson, Geo. D 
Robinson, Jas. 3. 
Ross 

Russell 

Ryan, 

Scoville, 
Scranton, 
Shelley, 


Sasa 
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Shultz, Taylor, Van Aernam, West, Rosecrans, Speer, Tucker, Washburn, 

Skinner, ‘Thomas, Van Horn, White, Scales, Steele, Upson, Wheeler, 

Smith, A. Herr Thompson, Wm. G. Van Voorhis, Williams, Chas. G. | Scoville, Ss an, Valentine, Willis, 

Smith Dietrich C. Townsend, Amos Wadsworth, Willits, Scranton, Ta Van Voorhis, Wise, George D. 

Smith, J. Hyatt Tyler, Wait, Wise, George D. Shallenberger, Penker Wadsworth, Wise, Morgan R. 

Spaulding, Updegraff, J.T. Walker, Wood, Walter A. Sherwin, Townshend, R. W. Walker, Wood, Benjamin. 

Spooner, Updegraff, Thomas Ward, Young. 

Stone, Urner, Watson, So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Strait, Valentine, Webber, FINAL PASSAGE OF THE BILL. 

NOT VOTING—#82. . 
e vote of the House upon the fin e of the 

Atherton, Dibrell, Lacey, Richardson, Jno. 8. " on l — f th i ur ™ al ae ‘ Crap © bill was 

Barr, Elis, Lapp, Robinson, Wm. E. “ . 

Belmont, Evins, Latham, Rosecrans, The question was taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 67, not voting 99; as 

Black, Farwell, Chas. B. Lindsey, Shallen berger, follows: 

Bliss, Fisher, Martin Sherwin, YEAS—125. 

Blount, Frost, McCoid, Simonton, Aldrich, Evins, McKinley, Shelley, 

Bragg, Gibson, McKenzie, Speer, Barr, Farwell, Sewell S. Miles, Shultz, 

Brewer, Hall, McKinley, Springer, Bayne. Flower. Miller, Skinner, 

Browne, Hammond John McLane, Steele, Beach. Garrison. Moore Smith, A. Herr 

Buckner, Hammond, N.J. Morrison, hens, Belmont, George, - More z Smith. Dietrich C. 

Camp, Hardy, Morse, Talbott, singham, Godshalk, M Smith, J. Hyatt 

Carlisle, Hawk, Mosgrove Thompson, P. B. Bliss trout Neal, Spaulding 

Chapman, Henderson, Mouiton, Townshend, R. W. Briggs Guenther Norcross Spooner, . 

Cornell, Herbert, Nolan, Tucker, Buck, , Hall, : O'Neill, . Stone, 

Cox, Samuel 8. Hooker, Oates, Upson, Burrows, Julius C. Hammond, John Orth, Strait, 

Crowley, Horr, Pacheco, Washburn, Butterworth, Hardenbergh, Parker, Thomas, 

Ourtin, Hubbell, Parker, Wheeler, Calkins Harris, Benj. W. Payson, Thompson, Wm. G 

Darrall, Hubbs, Phister Wise, Morgan R. Cam bell, Harris, Henry 8. Peelle Tillman, : —" 

Davidson, Jones, Phineas Randal, Wood, Benjamin Gant, Haskell, Peirce, Townsend, Amos. 

Dezendorf, Joyce, Reed, : Cannon, Heilman, Pettibone, dyler, 

Dibble, King, Richardson, D. P. Carpenter, Henderson, Phelps, Uppeend, J.T. 

§ : : a y a Caswell, iscock, ‘ound, egraff, Thomas 
So the substitute for the section offered by Mr. BLAND was not agreed to. Ghnon. Hoblitzell, Prescott, Urner, 
THE RICE AMENDMENT. Covington, Houk, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
: te . | Crapo. Hum yhrey, Ray, Wait, 
The vote upon the amendment offered by Mr. Rice, of Missouri, | Cullen, Hutchins, Rice, John B. Ward, 
was as follows Davis, George R. Jacobs, Rice, William W. Watson, 
. oi . Dawes, Jadwin, Rich, Webber, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 44, nays 147, not voting 100; as Deering, Kelley, Richardson, D. P. West, 

follows : = De Motte, Klotz, Richardson, Jno. 8. White, 
YEAS—4. Deuster, Lewis, Ritchie, Williams, Chas, G. 

Anderson, Forney, McKenzie, Sparks, Dibble, Lord, Robeson, Willits 

BRUMM, Geddes, McMillin, Springer, Dingley, Lynch, Robinson, Geo. D. Wood, Walter A. 

Burrows, Jos. H. Gunter, Mills, Stockslager, Dunnell, ason, Robinson, Jas. S. Young. 

Cabell, HAZELTINE, Muldrow, Turner, Oscar Dwight, McClure, Rose, 

Cobb, Hatch, Murch, Vance, Ellis, McCoid, Russell, 

Oolerick, Holman, Phelps, Van Horn, Ermentrout, McCook, Ryan, 

Cook, JONES, GEORGE W. Rick, THERON M. Warner, y 

Oulberson, Jones, James K. Richardson, Jno. S. Wellborn, NAYS—67. 

Davis, Lowndes H. Kenna, Shackelford, Whitthorne, Aiken, Cook, JONES, Gro. W. Shackelford, 

Finley, LADD, Singleton, Jas. W. Williams, Thomas Anderson, Oravens, Jones, James K. Simonton, 

Forp, Matson, Singleton, Otho R. Wilson. Atkins, Culberson, Kenna, Singleton, Jas. W. 
NAYS—147 Beltzhoover, Cutts, Knott, Singleton, Otho R. 
ae - Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Lapp, Sparks, 

Aiken, Dibble, Lewis, Robinson, James 8. | Blownt, Dunn, Le Fevre, Springer, 

Aldrich, Dingley, Lord, Ross, BrRvuMM, Finley, Marsh, Stockslager, 

Atkins, Dugro, Lynch, Russell, Burrows, Jos. H. Forp, Matson, Thompson, P. B 

Bayne, Dunnell, Marsh, Ryan, Cabell, Forney, Me Kenzie, Turner, Henry G 

Beach, Dwight, Mason, Shelley, Caldwell, Geddes, McMillin, Turner, Oscar 

Beltzhoover, Ellis, McUlure, Shultz, Cassidy, Gunter, Money, Vance, 

Bingham, Ermentrout, McCoid, Simonton, Dlardy, Hammond, N. J. Morrison, Warner, 

Bland, Errett, McCook, Skinner, Clark, HASELTINE, Muldrow, Wellborn, 

Bliss, Evins, McKinley, Smith, A. Herr Clements, Hatch, MuRCH, Whitthorne, 

Blount, Farwell, Sewell S. Miles, Smith, Dietrich C. Cobb, Hoge Randall, Williams, Thomas 

Briggs, Flower, Miller, Smith, J. Hyatt Oolerick, Holman, Reagan, Wilson. 

Buck, Garrison, Moore, Spaulding, Converse, House, Rick, THERON M. 

Buckner, Gibson, Morey, Spooner, 

Burrows, Julius C. Godshalk, Morrison, Stone, NOT VOTING—99. 

Caldwell. Grout, Mutchler, Strait: Armfield, Dibrell, Joyce, Scales. 

Calkins, Guenther, Neal, Thomas, Atherton, Dowd, Kasson, Scoville, 

Genie 1, Hall, Norcross, Thompson, P. B Barbour, Dugro, Ketcham, Scranton, 

Candl Hammond, John O'Neill, Thompson, Wm. G. | Belford, Errett, King, Shallenberger, 

Cannon, Hammond, N. J. Orth, Tillman, Berry, Farwell, Chas. B. Lacey, Sherwin, 

Carpenter, Hardenbergh, Parker, Townsend, Amos Black, Fisher, Latham, Speer, 

Caswell Harris, Benj. W. Payson, Turner, Henry G. Blackburn, Frost, Leedom, Steele, 

Chace, Harris, Henry 8S. Peele, Tyler, Blanchard, Fulkerson, Lindsey, S aan, 

Clardy, Heilman, Peirce, Updegraff, J. T. Bowman, Gibson, Manning, Ta 
Clark, Henderson, Pettibone, Updegraff, Thomas | Bragg, Hardy, Martin, Taylor, 

Clements, Hepburn, Pound, + rner, Brewer, Harmer, McLane, Townshend, R. W. 

Converse, Hewitt, Abram S. Prescott, Van Aernam, Browne, Hawk, Mills, Tucker, 

Covington, Hewitt, G. W. Randall, Wait Buchanan, Hazelton, Morse, Upson, 

Crapo, Hiscock, Ranney, Ward Buckner, Hepburn, Mosgrove, alentine, 

Cravens, Hoblitzeli, Ray, Watson Camp, Herbert, Moulton, Van Horn, 

Cullen, Houk, Reagan, Webber, Carlisle, Herndon, Nolan, Van Voorhis, 

Cutts, House, Rice, John B. West, Chapman, Hewitt, Abram 8. Oates, Wadsworth, 

Darrall, Humphrey, Rice, William W. White, Cornell, Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco, Walker, 

Davis, George R. Hutchine, Rich, Williams, Chas. G. Cox, Samuel S. Hill, Page, Washburn, 

Dawes, Jacobs, Richardson, D. P. Willits, Cox, William R. Hooker, Paul, Wheeler, 

Deering, Jadwin, Ritchie, Wood, Walter A. Crowley, Horr, Phister, Wilts, 

De Motte, Kelley, Robeson, Young. Curtin, Hubbell, Reed, Wise, George D. 

Deuster, Klotz, Robinson, Geo. D. Darrall, Hubbs, Robertson, Wise, — R. 

7 venneeteee Davidson, Jones, Phineas Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, Benjamin. 
NOT VOTING—100. Dezendorf, Jorgensen, Rosecrans, 

Armfield, Chapman, Hawk, Leedom, 

Atherton, Cornell, Hazelton, Le Fevre, Upon the bill reported by Mr. Keiiry, of Pennsylvania, chair- 

Barbour, Cox, Samuel 8. Herbert, Lindsey, man of the Committee on Ways and Me: ins ‘‘to correct an error in 

Barr, Coz, William R. Herndon, Manning, section No. 2504 of the United States Revised Statutes, 1878,” in rela- 

Belford, Crowley, Hill, Martin, 

Belmont, Curtin, Hoge, McLane, tion to 

Berry, Davidson, Hooker Money, WOOLEN OR KNIT GOODS, 

Black, Dezendorf, Horr, Morse, , - 

Blackburn, Dibreil, Hubbell, Moagrove, the vote was as follows. 

Blanchard, Dowd, Tubbs, Moulton, IN RELATION TO WOOOLEN OR KNIT GOODS. 

Bowman, Dunn, Jones, Phineas Nolan, 

Bragg, Farwell, Chas. B. Jorgensen, Oates, YEAS—134. 

srewer, Fisher, Joyce, Pacheco, Aldrich, Bisbee, Buck, Caswell, 

Browne, Frost, Kasson, Page, Anderson, Bliss, Burrows, Julius C. Chace, 

Buchanan, Fulkerson, Ketcham, Paul, Atherton, Bowman, Butterworth, Oonverse, 

Butterworth, George, King, Phister, Barr, Brewer, Campbell, Crapo, 

Camp, Hardy, Knott, . Bayne, Briggs, Candler, Curtin, 

Carlisle, Harmer, Lacey, Robertson, Belford, Browne, Cannon, Dawes, 

Cassidy, Haskell, Latham, Robinson, Wm. E. - | Bingham, BruMM, Carpenter, Deering, 
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ye Motte, Hubbell, Parker, Spooner, 
; vezendorf, Hubbds, Paul, Steele, 
Dingley, Humphrey, Peelle, Stone, 
Dwight, J Peirce, Talbott, 
Ermentrout, Jorgensen, Pettibone, Taylor, 
Errett, Kasson. Phelps, Thomas, 

Farwell, Sewell S. Kelley, Prescott, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Fisher, Ketcham, Ranney, Tillman, 
ForD, Klotz, Ray, Townsend, Amos 
Frost, Lacey, Rice, John B. Tyler, 

Fulkerson, Lapp, Rich, Updegraff, J. T. 
Geddes, Lewis, Ritchie, Updegraff, Thomas 
George, Lord, Robeson, Urner, 
Gibson, Lynch, Robinson, Geo. D. Valentine, 

Hall, ason, Robinson, James 8S. Van Horn, 
Hammond, John McCook, Robinson, Wm. E. Wadsworth, 
Harmer, McKinley, Ross, Wait, 

Harris, Benj.W. McLane, Russell, Walker, 

Harris, Henry S. Miles, Ryan, West, 
Haskell, Moore, Scranton, White, 
Hazelton, Morey, Shallenberger, Williams, Chas. G. 
Henderson, Mosgrove, 8 » Willits, 
Hepburn, Mutehler, Shultz, Wilson, 
Hill, Neal, Smith, A. Herr Wise, Morgan R. 
Hiscock, O'Neill, Smith, Dietrich C. Young. 

Hoblitzell, Orth, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Horr, Page, Spaulding, 

NAYS—49. 

Atkins, Cravens, Knott, Stockslager, 
Berry, Oulberson, Le Fevre, Strait, 
Blackburn, Davidson, Manning, Thompson, P. B. 
Blount, Davis, Lowndes H. Martin, Townshend, R. W. 
Buchanan, Dibrelt Maison, Tucker, 
Buckner, Dunneil, McMillin, Turner, Henry G. 
Carlisle, Forney, Mills, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Gunter, Morrison, Warner, 
Clements, Hewitt, G. W. Oates, Wellborn, 
Cobb Holman, Phister, Willis. 
Colerick, House, Reagan, 
Cook, JONES, GEO. W. Rosecrans, 


Cox, Samuel 8. Jones, James K. Springer, 


NOT VOTING—107. 


Aiken, Dowd, Kenna, Richardson, J. 8. 
Armfield, Dugro, King, Robertson, 
Barbour, Dunn, Latham, Scales, 

Beach, Ellis, Leedom, Scoville, 

Belmont, Evine, Lindsey, Shackelford, 
Beltzhoover, Farwell, Chas. B. Lowe, Sherwin, 

Black, Flower, Mackey, Simonton, 
Blanchard, Garrixon, Marsh, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Bland, Godshalk, McClure, Singleton, Otho R. 
Bray, Grout, McCoid, Skinner, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Guenther, McKenzie, Sparks, 

Cabell, Hammond, N. J. Miller, Speer, 

Caldwell, Hardenbergh, Money, Stephens, 

Calkins, Hardy, Morse, Upson, 

Camp, HASELTINE, Moulton, Vance, 

Chapman, Hatch, Muldrow, Van Aernam, 
Clardy, Heilman, Murcu, Van Voorhis, 
Clark, Herbert, Nolan, Ward, 

Cornell, Herndon, Norcross, Washburn, 

Cox, William R. Hewitt, Abram 8S. Pacheco, Watson, 
Covington, Hoge, Payson, Webber, 

Crowley, Hooker, Pound, Whitthorne, 
Cullen, Houk, Randal, Williams, 

Cutts, Hutchins, Reed, Wise, George D. 
Darrall, Jadwin, Rick, THERON M. Wood, Benjamin 
Davis, George R. Jones, Phineas Rice, William W. Wood, Walter A. 
Deuster, Joyce, Richardson, D. P. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION, 


Mr. Chairman, as to the bill now under consideration, I am opposed 
to it, and for, in my own judgment, manifest good and sufficient rea- 
sons, shall give it my negative vote. 

li has been stated, repeated, and rerepeated by the gentlemen who 
have advocated the passage of this measure, and as a reason for its 
becoming a law, first, that we have already an overflowing Treasury; 
and, second, that it is our duty as legislators to, so far as possible, 
relieve the onerous burdens resting upon the people. It is said that 
our internal-revenue system is a relic of the late war and that since 
the war has ended and the country has long since settled down to 
the even tenor of the good old ante-bellum times this tax may be 
dispensed with and ought to be removed from our statute-books. 

It is true the war is ended, and that for a period of seventeen 
years the country has been measurably peaceful and quiet; but gen- 
tlemen must not forget that as an incident and bequest of that 
ioug and bloody struggle the debt still remains, an incubus upon 
the nation’s prosperity, the interest on which is to-day sapping the 
life-blood and eating up the substance of the people. 

In 1365, when the tread of hostile armies had ceased to reverberate 
through the land, when President Lincoln had issued his proclama- 
‘ion announcing to the world that at last the end had come, the 
Union saved, and that the authority of the Federal Government 
Was again supreme, the aggregate unpaid war debt amounted to 
about $2,600,000,000. 

Large as our debt then was it is demonstrable that it was clearly 
within the power of the Government to have paid every dollar, prin- 
“pal and interest, within the period of the next succeeding ten 
years, and this, Mr. Chairman, I assert might have been accom- 
)lished without violating any contract with creditors or the impo- 
‘ition of any additional tax burden upon the people. At that period 


was payable in lawful money of the United States, and every dollar 
of it was subject to option payment by the Government on or before 
the Ist of January, 1860. 

The total revenue collected for 1865 was $620,000 ,000, and the total 
expenditures were $385,000,000, leaving a surplus of $235,000,000. In 
1866 the Government’s current contingent expenses were $206, 000,000, 
and in 1867 $229,000,000. Now, with an annual income of $620,000,000 
flowing into the Treasury, the annual surplus, averaging $:50,000,- 
000, would have paid every dollar of the public debt, principal and 
interest, within the period I have named, and we would have still 
had a surplus to spare. In 1865, 1866, and 1867, money was plenty, 
liberal prices were paid for labor, and produce of all kinds found 
good markets and remunerative sales all over the land. The coun 
try from North to South, from East to West, was never more pros- 
perous. 

And sir, I assert that there has never been a period in our Ameri- 
can history when the burden of taxation bore less heavily upon the 
people and the country than it did within the period I have named. 
Our revenue system, especially the laws relating to internal reve- 
nue, was more just to the people and more evenly distributed the 
burden of taxation among all the people than now. And it will be 
remembered that in those prosperous years it was easier to collect 
the $620,000,000, and produced less distress to the country than to 
collect $400,000,000 or even $300,000,000 at any period since. This 
being true then, I appeal to gentlemen on the floor to answer, why 
has not the nation’s war debt been paid? And why to-day, instead 
of these weeks and months consumption of our time and the nation’s 
energies in devising plans to filch from the pittance income of labor 
and production to the exclusion of capital and moneyed rings, mill 
ions of dollars for interest money, are we not out of debi? 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to my foregoing inquiries is obvious. 
The capitalists and bankers of the country, the moneyed Shylocks of 
America and Europe, profiting by their four years of profitable ex- 
perience in manipulating our currency and bonds, and protiting, too, 
by the grand success of their English masters in plundering the peo 
ple of England, through the instrumentality of a public debt, and 
as an inducement for their accomplishment, insidiously announced 
the damnable heresy that ‘‘a national debt is a public blessing.” 
And to this they supplemented, with siren tone and patriotic elo- 
quence; 

We have just emerged from a great national struggle which cost us dearly in 
blood and treasure. We are weary and should have rest. This generation has 
porsermes its part well; it has furnished with a lavish hand the sinews of war in 
Jlood and treasure, and covered itself all over with glory in saving the Union 


Now it is but just that we divide honors with those who come after us. Let the 
posterity of honored fathers pay this debt. 


When in fact and in truth these sirens in the days of the people’s 
rejoicing were but masked thieves, ‘‘ wearing the livery of heaven” 
but to rob and plunder the national Treasury. Their real purpose 
was to fasten upon the neck of American industry and production an 
onerous interest-bearing and interest-producing irredeemable debt. 
Their purpose was to fund the debt into long-time bonds, and for the 
benefit of banks and those who had large capital for investment. 


A DEBT A CURSE TO A NATION, 


It isan axiom that a debt is a curse to a nation as it is to the in- 
dividual. The funding into long-time coin bonds a lawful money 
contract debt, as was done in the years that followed 1865, when the 
Government and the people had the means at hand of a speedy 
liquidation, I regard as one of the most infamous acts of American 
legislation in our history. It was legislation favoring the rich and 
sapital, the bankers and corporate monopolists, and the oppression 
of labor and production. 

Under the revenue law as it stood in 1865 taxation rested meas- 
urably alike upon all the people. It reached with something of 
equitable fairness and drew in equal proportion from the income of 
the millionaire, the mechanic, and the humble farmer; it drew from 
the gains of the artisan and the manufacturer; it received aid from 
trades and professions, and from the merchant, the operators and 
owners of telegraphs and railroads; it reached the bonanza kings of 
the mines and the jobbers and speculators in bonds and mortgages 
on Wall street. 

The debt had been created in the interest of the people, all the peo- 
ple; all were equally benefited, and therefore all morally and legally 
bound, in the ratio of their financial ability, to aid in its payment. 
Good financial policy demanded payment while the country was pros- 
perous and had to hand abundance of means of payment; the war 
was ended, the nation’s heart was proud, and the people were fullot 
rejoicings; the nation’s Treasury was overflowing, $240,000,000 in 
1865, and without the revenue reductions which were soon made, the 
decrease in fiscal expenditures, and the increase of trade and business, 
we may reasonably anticipate, would have largely increased this 
amount to, say, $400,000,000 of annual surplus. 

WHY IT WAS NOT PAID. 


Why, then, was not the debt paid? Nine-tenths of it was a law- 
ful money contract, and contracted upon the greenback basis of 
value, and the greenback was a legal tender for it in payment. I 
answer, Mr. Chairman, it was not paid because we could not pay, 


less than one-tenth of our aggregate debt was payable in coin; | nor because we had not the means of payment; it was not paid be- 
under the terms of the contract creating it, more than nine-tenths | cause the masses of the people did not want it paid, not because 
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the masses of the people did not wish the Government to be free 
from debt; but it was not paid because about one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the American people demanded that it should not be 
paid. And, sir, this one-half of 1 per cent. were the representa- 
tives of the great consolidated capital of the country—the men who 
own railroads and telegraphs, the millionaires, the bonanza kings 
of our gold and silver mines, the bond gamblers and stock jobbers 
on Wall street, the same class of men who in 1862, by threats of vio- 
lence to the success of the Union’s cause, bullied and badgered Con- 
gress to adopt the two exceptions to the law creating the greenback 
dollar, and then afterward with thieving avarice and skillful knay- 
ery defamed its credit until it was only worth thirty-eight cents on 
the dollar. It was not paid because the capitalists of the country, 
who had discredited the greenback, the people’s money, the money 
that paid the soldier in the field and the sailor at the mast, then with 


their gold bought it up at thirty-eight cents on the dollar and invested | 


in the Government 5-20 bonds at par, demanded that the debt be 
funded. These were the men, the only men, who demanded that 
the debt should not be paid. And why did they do it? The reason 
is apparent. They demanded that the debt should be funded into 
long-time, non-taxable bonds, and their motive was, first, it afforded 
them a secure investment—I may say a iucrative investment—for 
their surplus thousands and millions; and second, funding of the 
debt meant a large reduction of internal-revenue income and their 
consequent release from all the burdens of taxation as then existed. 
To the class of persons to whom I have referred to pay the debt 
implied that they would be required to pay 10 per cent. upon all 
their incomes in excess of $5,000 and 5 per cent. on all sums over 
$600 and under $5,000, while to fund this debt implied a release from 
all Federal taxation. 
THE EFFECT OF NON-PAYMENT. 

It is estimated that the annual income of William H. Vanderbilt 
is $30,000,000. Under the law as it was in 1865 he would be re- 
quired to pay into the national Treasury per annum $3,000,000. 
And Jay Gould, Huntington, Belmont, and others from one to two 
inillions. 

I repeat, the funding of the war debt implied a release of all capital 
and incomes from internal-revenue taxation, and a transfer of the 
burden of the payment of the interest and principal of this debt from 


the shoulders of those most able, and for highest considerations of 


justice and fair dealing under the greater obligation to pay, to the 
shoulders of the delving and toiling masses. 


But, sir, cowardly and selfish as was the appeal of capital, and | 
servile andcensurable as was our then sitting Congress, the demand | 


was heeded, the debt funded, and an act passed to so amend our in- 
ternal-revenue law as to release capital and Shylocks who had amassed 
their millions by ‘‘ bearing” the people’s money on the one hand, 
and taking every advantage of the Government’s necessities on the 
other during the war, from all taxation in aid of paying a single 
dollar of the debt. So that to-day, sir, this debt, by virtue of the 
servile and I may say iniquitous legislation of the past, still rests an 
incubus upon the people, a very vampire upon the life of our strug- 
gling industries. 

The disposition of past Congresses, including that of 1865 and 
1866, has manifestly been opposed to the payment of the public debt ; 


each and every reduction of the revenue is significant of such pur- | 


pose. 
The following table, compiled from official sources, shows the re- 
ductions of internal revenue commencing in July, 1866: 
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Mr. Chairman, I have made this brief review of our war debt and 
criticised the action of Congress in relation to it mainly for the 
purpose of showing to this House and the country how completely 
Congress ever has been and now is under the control of capital, anq 
how servilely it has ever yielded to the demands of capital, to the 
prejudice of the rights and the oppressing of the masses of the people, 
I have done so to show that it hasever been the fixed determinatioy 
and purpose of the controlling majority in Congress to not only 
procrastinate payment of the public debt, but virtually to place jt 
beyond the reach of payment. This object has been accomplished 
by two different methods, but both equally effective in producing 
the same end. One method has been funding into long-time bonds. 


| And the other is the gradual reduction of revenue income, so as to 





| 


render payment impossible. I charge, sir, that there isa fixed deter. 
mination to so manipulate the finances of the country as to make 
the payment of the public debt impossible. 

HOW STANDS THE CASE TO-DAY? 

On the 30th of May last, as shown by the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, there was due of the three-and-a-half bonds (extended) 
$475,000,000. Now, sir, the best that can be hoped for, if the income 
remains unchanged and no material increase in expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1883 over 1882, is that we will be able to pay during the fisca] 
year of 1883, out of the combined sum of sinking fund and surplus, 
about $120,000,000 of this debt ; when, sir, the fact is appropriations 
already made by this Congress for pensions, for river and harbor 
improvements, and other purposes, are in excess of appropriations 
for 1582 by at least $50,000,000, which upon a most careful caleula- 
tion will leave very little in excess of the estimated $65,000,000 sink- 


| ing fund for payment on the public debt. 





PE URE, Bre eck Sa sa Sedans code onc kceesestn cddenobeckes $65, 000, 000 
ee a gh b6 a iS sd 0S. ak wen oe dO oe Ee hades eRee aed 40, 000, 000 
ee | een ere ee 23, 000, 000 
Act of March 31, 1868, ? a 

Act of July 20, 1868, §°"*"" 45, 000, 000 
Re ey a Ee sce rbSeisks hee ns ERE E RG db eile cu dbs dnd teks cebeed 55, 000, 000 
DE a, GIs soon SOs os ewe ca eeSead ocessb oss 21, 131, 000 | 





249, 131, 000 

To which may be added the reductions made in revenue from cus- 
toms: 
Act of July 14, 1870.... 
Act of May 1, 1872, 2 
Act of June 6, 1872, § 
making a grand total of annual reduction of $310,346,409, 

A RETROSPECT. 

In looking back over the past seventeen years of our national history 
I ask, can there be any doubt of the ability of the Government to 
have paid every dollar of the public debt, in good faith to all cred- 
itors, and without distressing the country or the people. And I 
submit, would it not have been far better to have done so. And I 
further submit, can it be conceived that any honest, philanthropic 
statesman, standing in the sunlight of the surroundings of 1865 and 
1266, legislating as the people’s financier, with full knowledge of the 
resources of the Government and the people, adopting as the true 
policy of Congress what under similar circumstances would have 
been his own policy as an individual, could have done otherwise or 
voted otherwise than for payment ? 
try as his own, and her interests as his own, I unhesitatingly say 
he could not. The sequence then is inevitable. Congress servilely 
bowed to the demands of the moneyed princes, and bound the people 
in chains and slavery. 


. $30, 000, 000 
31, 215, 409 
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| rectly from the people. 


| benefit of the manufacturer. 
| levy taxes for all necessary revenue there can be no question. 


This bill proposes to reduce the revenue derived from internal 
taxation by about $26,000,000; and, sir, we may anticipate, from the 
character of the numerous amendments proposed and the zeal with 
which they are urged, that the bill upon its final passage will bea 
upon its face a reduction of revenue amounting at least to $35,000,000, 
I therefore denounce this bill as but another scheme of capital, in 
its relentless war upon industry, to procrastinate and so tie up the 
hands of the Government as to render it impossible to pay the public 
debt. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on this floor have denounced our in- 
ternal-revenue system, in fact all internal-revenue taxation. And 
my colleague [Mr. BLAND] declared in his speech on yesterday that 
‘this internal-revenue system isa system of espionage inconsistent 
with the liberty and freedom of the citizen.” So long as the Goy- 
ernment requires revenue I know of no way to obtain it only by 
some system of taxation. All revenue is derived directly or indi- 
All customs duties are an indirect tax upon 
the consumers of imported goods, and to the extent the tariff protects 
our home manufactories the people are taxed upon their consump- 
tion of our home production, not, however, for revenue but for the 
As to the right of the Government to 


And, sir, I conceive it makes but little difference how or unde! 
what system taxes are levied upon the people, only that the law 
shall so distribute the burden that it shall rest with equitable fair 
ness upon all the people alike and in proportion to their ability to 
pay. The genius of our American system of government is equal 
protection to all her citizens, the rich, the poor, the high, and hun- 
ble. It protects alike all trades, all arts, all professions, all indus- 
tries, and all capital; hence the correlative obligation of the citizen 
to maintain and prolect the Government in the ratio of his ability 
and means. None should be exempted, no one should be excused. 

INJUSTICE OF THE PRESENT INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM. 

I am prepared to not only admit but to prove that our present in 
ternal-revenue system is not only unjust but damnable in principle, 
and this especially for the reason of its apparent designed iniquitous 
discriminations. 

Under existing law it imposes its burdens upon a class of our peo- 
ple least able to bear it, while thousands of millions of producing 
wealth and billions of capital remuneratively employed neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly pays a single dollar of the annual revenue col- 
lected for the maintenance of the Government. Over $2,400,000,000 
of capital invested in municipal, county, State, and Federal bonds 
is either by law exempted from all taxation, or protected by it 10 
hiding from assessment, by the shrewd device of capitalists. And to 


this sum may be added $600,000,000 more invested in individual 


| notes, bonds, and mortgages. 


Treating the cause of the coun- | 


All this and more has come by thie per- 
sistent effort of capital to bend the acts of government to sordid and 
selfish purposes, And while I cannot, on account of the real needs 
of government for revenue, advise a repeal of existing law, | do 
demand, in the name of justice and in the interest of the people, « 
revision. And I suggest in making such revision, as also the rev!» 
ion contemplated by the tariff, that it may be well to heed the no»ic 
sentiment uttered by General Jackson in his memorable veto !e> 
sage of the United States Bank, when he said: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the act: 
ernment to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always exist 0 
every just government; equality of talents, of education, and of wealth cann 
be produced by human institutions. 


In the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior industry, 
economy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by law. 


acts of gov 
der 
ot 








when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages artificial 
distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges; to make the rich 
richer and the potent more powerful; the humble members of society, the farm- 
ers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the means of secur- 
ing like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
vovernment. There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only 
inabuses. If it would confine itself to equal protection and as Heaven does its 
rains, shower its favors alike on the high and low, the rich and poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing. 


Nearly every change or reduction in the internal-revenue law since 
ix6> has been upon the demand of and in the interest of capital. 
And, sir, such is the fact and the rule as applied to this bill. This 
pill comes here in charge of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, [Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, ]and it is urged by him as 
a yery wise, just, and philanthropic measure. Yes, he tells us the 
tax should be removed from matches and proprietary articles, such 
as medicines and cosmetics. The tax is 1 cent on a box of one hun- 
dred matches and 1 cent on a bottle of medicine worth twenty-five 
cents. 

Now, sir, to remove this tax will be a loss to the revenue of about 
eight million dollars per annum, so immense with this insignificant 
tax is the quantity consumed each year. But who will be benefited ? 
Mark my word, not the consumer—the masses who buy patent medi- 
cines and matches—for, I assert, the cost to the consumer will re- 
main the same, and this little ‘“‘ one cent,” instead of benefiting the 
people, will be absorbed as an additional profit by the manufacturer 
and dealer. And the same may be said as to the reduction of tax on 
cigars and cigarettes. But the banks have been clamoring at the 
door of the Ways and Means Committee room, and as usual they 
have obtained a hearing and moved the great big heart of the Ways 
and Means Committee to favorable action. There are to-day about 


twenty-two hundred national banks with an aggregate capital of 


$364,000,000. They have, as shown by the latest official reports, a cir- 
culation of about $320,000,000. This amount of notes is issued, then, 
charged simply with the cost of issue. These notes the banks under 
ihe law are privileged to use as money in their business for the period 
of twenty years. This use of the $320,000,000 is a pure gratuity to 
the banks. Now, for this great privilege of being furnished by the 
Government with this enormous capital they are required by exist- 
ing law to pay a pittance tax to the Government of one-twelfth of 
| per cent. per month upon their average circulation of these notes; 
also one-twenty-fourth of 1 per cent. per month upon their capital 
beyond the average amount invested in United States bonds. 

These banks are permitted under their charters to receive deposits, 
about 60 per cent. of which they are allowed to use in their busi- 
ness of exchange and discount ; and for this privilege they pay a tax 


of one twenty-fourth of 1 per cent. per month upon the average of 


said deposits. The banks complain that these taxes are a great 
hardship, and ask Congress to relieve them from all tax charge under 
the law except upon their circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hestitate to say, ‘‘Oh, shame! where is thy 
blush?” So high a privilege, a favor so beneficent in opportunity is 
vouchsafed to no person or class of persons save a national banker, 
and yet these national banks are whining, begging sycophants at the 
door of Congress asking to be relieved from the payment of this pit- 
tance of tax. These same banks divided among themselves in the last 
year as net profit over $60,000,000, and reports show that their average 
net income, that is, of all the national banks in the United States, 
was about 10 per cent. upon their aggregate capital. All the taxes 
paid by national and independent banks combined only amount to 
about $13,000,000, while they possess and control aggregate resources 
amounting to $2,250,000,000. 

Now, I ask, in all reason and justice, why should these taxes be 
taken off? Has this Congress decided, are gentlemen on this floor 
prepared to say that the capital of this country shall bear none of 
the burdens of government? Is it true that capital has become the 
special pet, the foster-child of the Government; that it is to be fa- 
vered with all privileges, all prerogatives, all protection, and in 
turn bear none of its burdens? The answer is potent. Such has 
been the unvarying tendency of legislation for the last seventeen 
years, and the act before us is but the consummation of the wrong 
and the outrage which had its beginning in 1866. 

Do gentlemen tell us that we shall raise all needed revenue from 
the tariff as revised, and that it shall be made equitable and just so 
that the burden shall rest on all the people alike? I answer all 
such pretenses are ashow andafraud. The staple articles for which 
a tariff protection is demanded are iron, cotton, and woolen goods 
and sugar; and who does not know that all such taxes are at last 
paid by the consumer, and this not in proportion to his wealth or 
his ability to pay, but rather in the ratio of his necessity for the 
use of the article upon which the duty has been imposed? And, 
sir, the people who travel by rail and the western farmer who by 
railroad sends his wheat and corn to the Atlantic seaboard market 
pays in freights and tolls the $28 per ton duty on steel rails, so that 
it ts clear that a revenue by custom duties falls unequally upon the 
— and by far the heaviest upon the laboring and the producing 
Classes, 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT BILL. 


No man in this House more clearly and thoroughly understands 
this question in all its bearings than the learned and very astute ad- 
Vyocate of a protective tariff from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means. And hence his zeal for the abolish- 
ment of internal-revenue taxes, for the twofold purpose (1) to make 
way for his incoming protective-tariff scheme, the great hobby ot 
his life, and (2) the relief of banks and all capital from any and al! 
responsibility in bearing the burdens incident to government, the 
accomplishment of both being the darling plot, the ideal scheme o 
consolidated capital. 

This bill proposes to relieve bank checks from being stamped 
What tax is paid by the people more easily than the stamp tax on 
checks? Or what tax paid by a classof people more able to pay it’ 
Who demands that this tax be taken off? I have never hearé the 
people complain. It is a well-known fact that bankers are asking 
it, and why? Because they, instead of their customers, pay about 
two-thirds of this tax, and well can they afford to do it with a large 
class of depositors for the privilege of the use and as an encourage- 
ment to deposits. 

The number of depositors in the various banking institutions of 
the country amounts to about 8,000,000, and of this number the 
average deposit of each is about $350, upon which is raised, by this 
two-cent stamp duty, about two and a quarter millions of dollars, 
two-thirds of which, as I have said, is paid by the bankers them 
selves. The bill proposes $180,000 reduction of tax on rectitiers and 
wholesale dealers in whisky, and a slight relief to manufacturers o! 
tobacco. What relief, I inquire of the honorable gentleman in 
charge of this bill, does this afford to the people? The capitalist 
who carries a large stock of distilled liquors and the manufacture: 
of tobacco and cigars may make a little larger profit, but to the 
consumers of these classes of goods the price will remain the same. 


WHO NEED RELIEF. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is any one class of persons who really need, 
I may say who really deserve, relief from the onerous burdens anid 
exactions of our internal-revenue law they are the farmers of the 
country who grow and produce tobacco. Like the crop of corn and 
wheat, it isthe product ef the farm grown by their toil and labor. 
The law as it now stands prohibits the farmer from making any sale 
of his crop, under high penalty, to any one except a Government 
licensed dealer in leaf tobacco or a manufacturer. This bill proposes 
no material change, except, perhaps, lowers a little the license tax 
of the dealer and manufacturer, but so far as the farmer is concerned 


| it affords him no relief whatever. 


The result of this is, the poor farmer is obliged to haul his crop of 
three hundred or one thousand pounds, often a long distance, to one 


| of these dealers, and when there he is subjected to the knavery of a 


man who is protected from all competition which is ever found in an 
open market, and compelled to take such price as he can get or not 
sell at all. Now, I ask why it is that gentlemen’s philanthropy to, 
as they profess, relieve the people from some of the burdensome ex- 
actions of this law, they have given no thought to the delving, toil- 
ing farmer? His little crop of tobacco is the crop of his farm; it is 
his dependence, in many instances it is his only income. Now, why 
in all justice and reason may he not sell to whom he pleases in the 
open market as his neighbor is permitted to sell his corn and wheat ? 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Mr. Chairman, 1 leave Republicans and Democrats who vote for 
this bill to answer to their constituents in the tobacco-growing dis- 
tricts of the country. In this bill you afford relief, when no relief 
is really needed, to the capitalistic dealer and manufacturer, and the 
dealer in distilled spirits, by reducing his tax, and thereby atfording 
him an opportunity for increased profits, but the poor farmer you 
hold with tyrannical power under your iron heel of oppression. I! 
characterize this act as I do the motive which has given it being, but 
another proof of the disposition of the ruling majority to aggran- 
dize capital at the cost and expense of labor ; to encourage monopoly 
to prey upon and enslave industry and production. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt, from the sentiment I hear ex- 


| pressed on this floor, that this bill or one of substantially like import 
| will become a law; and now, sir, I am impressed that it will pass, 


not as a partisan measure, not as the foster-child of the Republican 
or the Democratic party, but as the pet scheme of the very large 
ruling majority of the Forty-seventh Congress. And, sir, I declare 
to this House and the country that from the events of concurrent 
history for the past seventeen years I believe it to be but the con 
summation of the grand purpose and scheme of capital and monopo 
listic wealth of the country, represented in all these years by a large 
ruling majority in Congress, to, first, render inevitable a postpone 
ment of the payment of the public debt; and, second, to release the 
mammoth and consolidated wealth of the country from bearing an) 
portion of the taxation necessary for either the payment of that debt 
or any of the current contingent expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
WHO BEAR THE BURDENS. 


And, sir, I assert that the abolition of the internal-revenue sys- 
tem, as it existed at the close of the war, was and will be but the 
veritable accomplishment of this purpose and end. It is the trans 
fer of all the financial burdens of the Government from the shoul- 
ders of capital, capitalists, land bonanza kings, to the shoulders of 
sweating and toiling production and labor. ‘The moneyed financiers 
and Shylocks so understand it and to this end have they insidiously, 
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industriously, and earnestly labored, until the acme of their ambi- 
tion has become an accomplished fact and the victory won. 

One word more. We have been repeatedly told during this session 
“that we must not pay off the bonded debt too fast;” “that we 
have an overflowing Treasury;” “therefore income should be re- 
duced.” And we are further told ‘that too rapid a payment of the 
public debt would have a tendency to disturb the financial condition 
of the country,” force banks into liquidation, &c. Now, sir, what 
does all this mean? I will tell you what it means, at least what I 
think it means. It means, sir, that it is the fixed purpose of the 
ruling majority in this House of both parties to so reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s income as to render it impossible to make more than nomi- 
nal annual payments on the public debt, and to carry over for the 
benetit of bankers and capitalists the bulk of the $475,000,000 of 34 
per cent. bonds now due until 1891; and so on until 1907. And 
then, for want of funds to make payment of the whole debt, perpet- 
uate it still by refunding. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, sir, I know this is not what the people want. It is not such 
treatment as the toiling millions of the country deserve. On the 
other hand they want the nation’s debt paid; and, sir, I predict, 
understanding their rights, they will demand that it shall be paid, 
and more than this, that the laws of the nation be so enacted that 
capital shall bear its fair proportion of all burdens of Federal taxa- 
tion. 

I am no alarmist; I have no part or lot with those who would ex- 
cite or inflame the passions or prejudices of men ; but with an earnest 
desire to serve my country I ask gentlemen to call a halt, to look 
well to this legislation and take no action that would tend to unset- 
tle the already feverish relations existing between capital and labor, 
but rather by wise forethought so legislate as to protect the pro- 
ducer of wealth equally with the holder or consumer, and by just, 
generous action consolidate these two great agencies. Let us dare 
to do right, looking only for our reward in the unity, peace, plenty, 
and prosperity of allour people. No favored class, but a justly dealt 
with, harmonious whole. 


Land Patents in the Virginia Military Land District of Ohio. 


REMARKS 


( 


JAMES 


OF 


HON. 5S. ROBINSON, 


OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 1, 1822, 


In support of House bill No. 6520 in relation to land patents in the Virginia mili- 
tary land district of Ohio. 

Mr. ROBINSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A residence of thirty-five years in the Virginia mili- 
tary district of Ohio,and familiarity with the title to the bounty 
lands granted by acts of the Virginia Legislature running from 1778 
to 1784, and during that time having often been an eye-witness to 
acts of hardship and injustice to the hardy pioneer, and with the view 
of confirming the title to these lands in the possession of these set- 
tlers I introduced House bill No. 5123 in the early part of the session. 
The bill now under consideration is a substitute for that bill. 

Under the various laws passed by the Virginia Legislature above 
referred to, that State provided the following bounties for her offi- 


cers and soldiers who had or should enlist and serve for a period of 


three years in the continental line: 


Acres. 
it IGE 5 ik ois os tS Saou Joho b be caedwascsccsvncs ee cabeekcteneet 15, 000 
a ON <3 50.55, idunnslsduh odebhud seers s secs eesesiskeb bea . 10,000 
Ss oe Ene | oe ne eh al du deihethtine dh otsne shen inenbdaied ee 5, 000 
eh CIAL. os os cla eee eRe bene<e ckbubakas wanwaeR eae 4, 500 
re, Sil ke See Gon shes kN ST eS OREN T RES Eb acca SS abe aEREE NS REET 4, 000 


To a captain 
ND oo ski ns ccciee bana sanbiee beh ehadee cddnasstnbond becegiee 
OE CE... casvcinans Caps stateupassbieeserns 
PED o0si5sasncneadeentapssecndesesan ishhekes Puhd keke kek eennbnies 


3, 000 
2, 000 
400 
200 


The heirs of any officer or soldier who died in the service was en- 
titled to the full bounties. 

There are included in what is known as the Virginia military dis- 
trict of Ohio the counties of Adams, Brown, Clermont, Clinton, High- 
land, Fayette, Madison, and Union, and portions of Scioto, Pike, 
Ross, Pickaway, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Hardin, Logan, Clark, 
Greene, Champaign, Warren, Butler, Hamilton, Montgomery, Miami, 
and Auglaize, twenty-six counties in all. It will be readily under- 
stood how important it is to the people residing in these counties 
that the question of ownership to these lands should be forever set- 
tled. It is one of the most fertile regions of the United States, em- 
bracing at least one-half of the productive valleys of the Scioto and 
Big Miami Rivers, with all of the valley of the Little Miami. 
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The controversies that have existed for nearly three-quarters of q 
century over the validity of the titles in this large reservation haye 
done much to retard its growth. Long-continued vexatious litiga. 
tion, commencing in our State courts and ending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have induced many people to shun this 
district. 

The history of this reservation and the mode of acquiring titles 
have been thus briefly stated by another: During the revolutionary 
war the State of Virginia, then yma ee own the northwestern 
territory, provided by law that her officers and soldiers in the 
Virginia military line on continental establishment should be enti- 
tled to land-warrants to locate lands in compensation for services 
during the war. A land office was established at Richmond, Vir. 
ginia, the officers of which, in pursuance of law, issued to the sol- 
diers a vast number of warrants. The office is yet maintained and 
its records preserved at Richmond. These warrants were assigna- 
ble, and the holder secured a title as follows: 

When the State of Virginia ceded the northwestern territory to the United States 
a sufliciency of the land between the Little Miami and Scioto Rivers, in the State 
of Ohio, was reserved to satisfy these warrants. As the warrants could be located 
also on lands in Kentucky, an office was established without authority of law bya 
surveyor named Anderson, and known as ‘‘ Anderson’s office,” in which entries 
were made and surveys recorded. This was by law subsequently recognized, 
—- to, and established at Chillicothe, Ohio, where it has ever since re- 
mained, 

The mode adopted of perfecting a title was for the holder of a warrant, or his 
agent, to make an entry in the proper book of entries in the office of the principal 
surveyor of the Virginia military district, at Chillicothe. Subsequently, at such 
time as the owner of the entry chose, he procured a survey to be made by said 
a app surveyor or his deputy, and to be returned to and recorded in the proper 

00k of surveys in said officeat Chillicothe. Subsequently, when the owner of the 

survey might deem proper, he filed the original warrant or a certified copy and 
the arene with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, when a patent 
issued. 

Entries were sometimes made and many years would elapse before surveys 
were made, and in some cases very many years would still further elapse before 
the warrant and survey would be returned to the General Land Office to procure 
a patent. 

As soon as the lands were entered they became taxable in Ohio, and were sold 
without regard to the issuing of a patent ; judicial sales were made, they were sold 
by order of probate courts, sold for taxes, &c. 

The supreme court of Ohio held that the statute of limitations did not run in 
favor of a party in possession of these lands until a patent was issued, and many 
years after the owner of an entry and survey had sold it, and especially when the 
evidence of the sale had been lost, some person claiming to be heir, or some law 
yer are for old claims, would, in some cases, get out a patent to the heirs of 
deceased locators of surveys, and bring ejectment suits to turn out parties who 
had been long in possession. This wasregarded as _— evil, and Congress con- 
sequently limited the time within which warrants and surveys were to be returned 
to the General Land Office to procure patents. 

The act of March 3, 1853, was the last act until that of 1880 to authorize the re- 
turn of warrants and surveys and theissueof patents. The act of 1853 * alloweda 
further time of two years to make and return surveys to the General Land Oflice. 
Its title declared that it was ‘an act allowing the further time of two years to 
those holding lands by entriesin the Virginia military district of Ohio made prio: 
to January 1, 1852, to have the same surveyed and patented.” The effect of this 
act was thatif surveys were not returned to the General Land Office by March 3, 
1857, no patent could issue for lands even if the survey was afterwards returned 
and the land reverted to and became the property of the United States, to be dis 
posed of for the benefit of all the States. Some patents were issued, however, on 
surveys returned after that time ; but on the 3d of April, 1880, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office decided that there was no authority to issue patents 
unless the surveys and warrants were returned prior to March 3, 1857. 

This decision, if not reversed by the Secretary of the Interior o1 
the Supreme Court of the United States, will protect the present oc- 
cupants in the possession of their homesteads. The passage of this 
act is urged in the interest of those who have owned, ocenpied, and 
improved their lands, unconscious that a defect in their title existed. 
The passage of this bill is most valuable and important to the people 
of the Virginia military district. A portion of the city of Columbus, 
the capital of my State, is built upon lands that have never been car- 
ried into patent by reason of the fact that the warrants were not re- 
turned to the General Land Office prior to the expiration of the pro- 
visions of the act of 1853. From the best information obtainable it 
is estimated that there are within the limits of the reservation 130,000 
acres of land for which no patent has been issued. The value of 
this vast acreage in its present state of improvement and cultivation is 
fully equal to a thousand million dollars, or a sum equal to one-halt 
our present national debt. I venture to say that these lands are 
to-day occupied by not less than two thousand families. _ 

The lands in some cases have been covered by an entry; in others 
by entry and survey; and in most cases, it is presumed, the warrants 
have never been returned to the General Land Office; so that under 
the decision of that office, and as the law stood prior to the act o! 
May 27, 1880, no patents can issue. If this decision can stand, and 
if its effect cannot be defeated under this last-mentioned act, it will 
be of great service to the owners of the 2,000 farms I have men- 
tioned. Many of these, probably most of them, have been occupied 
for a period of from twenty-one to seventy-five years. In the early 
history of the State land-warrants were sold and passed from hand 
to hand at twenty-five cents an acre, as the warrants issued to the 
soldiers of the war of 1812 and the Mexican war were sold in ope! 
market ; and men bought lands without looking tosee if patents had 
been issued, and took written contracts of purchase and made pay: 
ment in the course of years, but often died without obtaining dee 8 
of conveyance. When deeds were made they were frequently not 
recorded. Judicial sales were made, but records have been lost z 
destroyed; tax sales were made, often imperfect, but parties houg , 
and sold the lands through long periods of time. Men generally sup- 











pose that if they find land has been occupied twenty-one years this 
vives a good title, and they buy on the faith of this without looking 
further. Inall justice and by every rule of morality and public pol- 
icy men who have claims to lands should assert them within twenty- 
one years, or forever leave in repose and security undisturbed those 
who have in good faith occupied them during that length of time in 
the honest belief that they had a good title. 

To allow patents to be issued at this late day upon fraudulent 
proofs would unsettle titles and cause endless confusion and great 
joss to the innocent holders of these lands. 

There is no reason why protection should not be given as well to 
parties in possession for twenty-one years under an entry and survey 
as in cases Where patents have issued. The entry and survey vest 
in the party in whose favor they are made the full, perfect, equi- 
table title. After they are made the United States holds the title as 
4 mere trustee, with no beneficial interest in the lands. But the 
Supreme Court having decided that the statute of limitations does 
not begin torun until the patent issues, it consequently gives no pro- 
tection to a possession for twenty-one years, nor forty, nor seventy- 
five years before it issues. Hence, it is of the utmost importance to 
parties in possession of these unpatented lands that no patent should 
issue to disturb them; and because of the injustice of allowing par- 
ties having made entries and surveys to obtain patents and turn out 
honest owners of lands occupied for a long period of time, Congress, 
by the act of March 3, 1853, provided in eflect that all surveys should 
be returned to the General Land Office within two years, or no patent 
could issue thereon, Repeated efforts were made in Congress to give 
further time to return surveys, but it was always refused up to the 
act of May 27, 1880. 

The necessity of approving the decision of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office by an act of Congress is apparent, in order to discourage 

uvyers from bringing suits on old claims in the hope of harassing 
occupants with years of expensive and ruinous litigation, with the 
view of effecting compromises. <A balf dozen suits of this charac- 
ter were recently compromised in Marion County, Ohio, one of the 
counties in my district, at a heavy cost to occupants, who had long 
lived in fancied security under warranty deeds from the late W. L. 
Sullivant, a former wealthy resident of Columbus, Ohio. All com- 
promises Of this character result in additional lawsuits. These suits 
are protitable to the lawyers, but very annoying to the unfortunate 
defendant. 

I conclude with the statement that in my opinion this bill ought 
to pass. It is an act of justice to the parties in possession of these 
lands. Every civilized country has passed statutes of limitation as 
to title to real estate, indispensable to the security and repose of the 
people. Is it not time, after a lapse of seventy-five years, that this 
security should come to the people of the Virginia military land 
(istrict ? 


Civil-Service Reform in the Forty-Seventh Congress, and States- 
men selected * by lot.?? 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN D. 


OF KENTUCKY, 


HON. WHITE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1882. 


rhe Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having under considera- 
Honthe sundry civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It will be utterly impossible in the brief time 
allowed me to say what I had intended in reply to the gentleman from 
Peuusylvania (Mr. BAYNE] and my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] on the 
subject of civil-service reform; and 1 ask permission to incorporate 
intiy remarks what I have not time to say on that subject. The 
geutleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] was pleased to refer yes- 
lerday to a conversation stated to have occurred between a Senator 
and a Cabinet officer. I quote his remarks, as follows: 

Well, how about the Buckner case?” 

he Senator did not recall the Buckner case at once, having been absent from 
‘own when it was brought up. This was the case fully detailed in the Tribune, 
where Mr. Wilson, as internal-revenue collector, holding the highest grade in the 
service, Was removed after being two years in office, to make room for a Grant man. 

It is very unfortunate, Mr. Chairman, (and I regret it as much as 
any one,) that my friend from Pennsylvania should have alluded toa 
‘ase about which he seems to have known so little. 

Ifthe gentleman had taken the pains which I have taken to ex- 
amine the records of those two gentlemen, (Wilson and Buckner, ) 
he would have found that the New York Tribune’s article is simply 
‘slander on the Administration. There were good and sufticient 
‘easons for the removal of Mr, Wilson and for the appointment of 
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Captain Lewis Buckner, who was a gallant soldier and had served for 
years under his father, the former collector, and whose record as an 
officer stands second to none in this country. 

But Mr. Wilson was totally unfit for so important a post, requiring 
rare executive ability. Doubtless the fault was not his, but con- 
genital. No President of the United States looking to the good of 
the country alone would ever have made such a puerile appointment. 
I could name some of the bad influences chick brought about his 
appointment, but do not care to discuss that now. 

But, sir, this isnot all. I would remind the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that almost every one nominated by the President for ap- 
pointment in Kentucky, and confirmed without delay by the Senate, 
has been either a woman or an inactive Republican who found influ- 
ence outside of Kentucky, but whois considered as very little better, if 
any, than Bourbon Democrats by the rank and file of the Republican 
party throughout the State of Kentucky. I am sure that the inde- 
pendent Republicans of Pennsylvania could not have recommended 
more harmless appointments, and I am equally certain that the in- 
dependent Democrats of Kentucky have no fault to find with them. 
But, sir, the very moment that the President sends in the name of a 
competent person who is not identified with sore-headed Republicans 
or recommended by Democrats he is met by the bitterest opposition 
from civil-service reformers, so called, both within and without the 
State. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] seems to have a per- 
fect dread of bosses, afraid that his party will have “ subsidiary 
bosses and organs,” and that these bosses, subsidiary bosses and 
organs, will proceed with method to nominate candidates, and that 
‘*they will tolerate no insubordination,” going even to the extremity 
of ‘‘cashiering deserters.” He sees in the President of the United 
States a great political machine boss who has no love for his coun- 
try and is not even actuated by a desire to preserve the ascendency 
of the Republican party. He says: 

President Arthur has violated his promises and set at naught the principles of 
the Republican party. He has removed many faithful and competent officers 
without cause and while in commission, thus not only violating his promise, but, 
as I believe, the Constitution and laws as well. 


Has the gentleman forgotten that the Constitution of the United 
States, article 2, section 2, declares that the President *‘ shall nomi 
nate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 


appoint embassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of 


the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall 
be established by law?” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bayne, ] for some cause, 
seems not to like the President. It is not clear to my mind, after a 
careful study of his speech, that he would be willing to trust any 
President of the United States to perform the duties imposed upon 
him by the Constitution of the United States, for he says: 

A mere caprice may actuate him to remove one, tev, or a thousand, and to ap 
point others in their places. Party zeal, personal pique. factional spirit, selfish 
ambition, the frenzy of intoxication, or the madness of passion, any motive may 
influence him to sweep out the entire civil list, with the exceptions I have named, 
and to appoint any persous he may choose to fill it up again. 


Mr. Chairman, what is there to justify this morbid, unreasonable, 
and frenzied attack on the institutions of our country, on the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land, and on the President of the United 
States, legally elected, lawfully installed, and possessing the conti- 
dence and sympathy of the American people in the discharge of the 
most delicate and onerous duties ever imposed on any citizen of our 
great and growing country? After the facts and figures given a 
tew moments ago by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] 
the country will wait anxiously for the proof of the charges made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] against the Presi- 
dent in regard to the bloodthirstiness with which he has made re- 
movals from office and the reckless abandonment with which he has 
appointed incompetent men to fill the vacancies thus created. Think 
of it! Only five removals in the great State of Pennsylvania, and 
three of them made for cause. What a spectacle the independent 
movement in Pennsylvania presents if this be all that can be shown 
ofits foundation principles! And forthis amazing offense, Mr. Chair- 
man, a member of the legislative branch of the Government has seen 
fit to rise in his place on this floor and arraign the Executive of this 
nation. I quote his exact language, as follows: 

Mr. Bayne. Who will say that these changes of internal-revenue collectors, 
and the numerous changes of postmasters, marsbals, &c., are made with a view 
to improving the service? It will be noted that promotions are rarely made. The 
appointees as a rule are new and untried men. There must be a motive for mak- 
ing there changes, for even Mr. Arthur would hesitate, in view of bis declara- 
tions and the protest of the masses of the people, if he were not impelled by some 
motive which imparts a considerable degree of hardihood. There is a motive, and 
that motive is to establish and maintain a political machine. ‘I'his administration 
very soon after its accession began to make appointments on a well-defined pro 
scription for political opinions, and the wayfaring man cannot help but see that 
the object is to intrench itself and its faccdonal following in the otlicial positions 
of the Government with a view to perpetuating its ascendency and control. It is 
not the success of the Republican party that is sought, but the resurrection of a 
minority of that party by the systematic dispensation of patronage. 

In a word, the Executive and those from whom he takes advice have under- 
taken the peculiar task of stalwartizing the Republican party, and that too when 


the very name of stalwart has become a reproach. The stalwarts compose not 
| d I 


only a minority of the party but a very smal! minority. There is not a corporal’s 
guard of staiwarts in any of the Western States except Lilinois. In Ohio, Ludi- 
ana, Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska there are no stalwarts 
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worth mentioning. Enough cannot be found to fill the offices. If there be I should 
be glad to have it stated by any of the Representatives from those States. 
has a few, but the independent Kepublicans outnumber the stalwarts ten to one, 
I am told, in that State. If I am in error, I would be glad to be corrected by any 
of the Representatives from that State. 

Mr. Tuomas. The gentleman is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. Bayne. I may be. I am not so fully advised as to California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and Colorado, but I doubt not the stalwarts could be easily enumerated in 
those States. s : 

Mr. STEELE. In Indiana we are neither independents nor stalwarts, as you are 
in Pennsylvania, but all Republicans. 

I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] for having 
made so pertinent areply. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] has made grave charges. They do not seem to be warranted 
by the facts. Ido not believe they will meet with general credence. 


“ STALWARTS” IN 1880. 


He talked about the machine of the “‘ stalwarts.” He tried to make 
it appear that the President of the United States was the head of a 
great political machine and had agents all over the country, and that 
he was trying to do this country some harm. What does the gentle- 
man mean by the word “stalwart?” The first time I remember to 
have heard that word in connection with the politics of this country 
was by a bolter and a deserter from the ranks in the Chicago con- 
vention in 1880, where I was, as chairman of the Kentucky delega- 
tion, endeavoring to carry out the instructions given me, not only 
by that delegation but by the State convention of Kentucky, which 
had in the most formal manner instructed its delegates to act as a 
unit in the national convention in support of General Grant’s nom- 
ination for the Presidency. There were four of those bolters, and 
they gloried, at that time, in the distinguishing title of ‘‘ stalwarts.” 
One of those “stalwarts” voted thirty-six times for Hon. James 
G. Blaine, and will be remembered as the author of the late famous 
ietter in the Democratic Washington Post defaming General Garfield. 
The other three of the ‘‘ Kentucky Big Four,” as those bolters were 
called by the press at that time, likewise voted thirty-six times in 
utter disregard of the instructions they had accepted from the regu- 
larly constituted State convention of Kentucky. 

For the benefit of the curious, and especially the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I read from the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion, Chicago, 1880, page 32, of the volume supervised by Charles W. 
Clisbee, reading secretary of that convention, which shows that the 
word ‘‘stalwart” had then a different signification from that at- 
tached to it on yesterday by the gentleman, [Mr. BAYNE.] It is as 
follows: 

On the call of the State of Kentucky: 

Mr. Wuirsr, of Kentucky. Under instructions from the convention of the State 
of Kentucky, Kentucky casts 24 votes ay. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Kentucky. I protest against the vote given by the chairman 
of the delegation. There are four members of the delegation who desire to vote 

no.”’ 

Mr. Wuire, of Kentucky. I wish to state—— 

Mr. HaMILTON, of Kentucky. You cannot deprive us of our votes. 

Mr. HuBBARD, of Kentucky. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman from Kentucky is out of order. Does the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky desire that his vote may be changed from the affirmative 
to the negative? 

Mr. HuBBARD, of Kentucky. He does, sir—four of us. 
warts" from Kentucky. 

The PrResipENT. The vote of the gentleman from Kentucky will be recorded in 
the negative. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. President— 

Mr. HuspBarp. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman from Kentucky has not the floor for any pur- 
pose except to declare his vote. If any other gentleman from Kentucky desires 
to claim the same privilege he will be recognized. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman from Kentucky is out of order. No business is 
now in order except the calling of the roll. Any other questions may be settled 
by the convention as it pleases when the roll-call is over. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will permit no delegate to interrupt the roll-call, 


There are four “ stal- 





except when an individual delegate rises and claims that his vote has been im- | 
properly reported by the chairman of his delegation, and it will be recorded by the | 


secretary. Does any other delegate from Kentucky rise for that purpose? 

Mr. WuitE, of Kentucky. Kentucky votes—20 yea, 4 nay. 

The PRESIDENT. The chairman of the Kentucky delegation now announces that 
there are four dissenting voters. They will be so recorded. 


THE KENTUCKY BIG FOUR. 

Those four gentlemen violated the instructions of a regular State 
convention. The Republican party of Kentucky had held its county 
meetings, sent its delegates to the State convention, and in that State 
convention passed a resolution that the Kentucky delegation should 
vote as a unit. But at Chicago four of that delegation rose up, 
formed a group, and embracing each other, proclaimed through their 
spokesman that they were ‘‘stalwarts.” I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that if by the term “stalwart” he 
meansa bolter, then [hope for the honor and dignity of our American 
form of government that this is not a ‘‘stalwart” administration. 


MAJORITY RULE. 


This much is certain, in this country the will of the majority must 
govern; and it is no less true of every political party that the will 
of the majority, as expressed in its county and State conventions, 
must prevail. 
faith, and all should feel and manifest a personal interest in conduct- 
ing them properly. If the general public are too busy, or too indif- 


Their meetings are free to everybody of the accepted | 


Illinois | 








| women of his acquaintance. 
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upon them as a part of their heritage of American citizenship, it is 
exceedingly disingenuous in them to wrap the robe of virtue about 


| them, keeping themselves ‘‘ unspotted from the world,” and to sniye] 


at the management of public affairs for the defects of which, if any, 
they themselves are largely to blame, by reason of their failure to 
perform their full political duties. 

Everybody is agreed about the general principles which should 
regulate the civil service of our country. All parties contend that 
the public offices should be filled by proper appointments, and that 
all appointees should be honest, capable, and faithful. 

The trouble arises in the application of these principles to indi- 
vidual cases, where invidious comparisons are so frequently made, 
This is a free country, where there is no distinction between citj- 
zens recognized by law, and it is hard for the average office-seeker 
to realize that one citizen is not just as good as another, and in his 
individual case a little better. 

LAUDABLE AMBITION. 

Every one has a perfect right to put whatever estimate he chooses 
upon his own honesty, capacity, fidelity, and fitness for any duty or 
any position to which he may aspire in either private or public life, 
Progressive ideas are instilled into the minds of the youth of the 
land, and they are inspired with bright hopes of the future great- 
ness of the Republic, when old fogies shall retire and superior talent 
shall control affairs. They naturally look forward to the time when 
they shall become ‘‘ mighty men” and “‘ men of renown.” From in- 
fancy the youth is inspired with ambition, taught self-reliance, and 
lhe naturally becomes self-confident and aspires to be somebody and 
to do something worthy of the commendation of the best men and 
He has a good opinion of himself, ap- 
preciates the esteem of his fellows, and in various ways seeks recog- 
nition and opportunity to give evidence of his worth. It rests with 
the people alone to decide his fitness. 


BE SUBJECT UNTO ‘‘ THE POWERS THAT BE.” 
I have never heard of any competitive examination being had prior 


| to the nomination or the election of a constable or a magistrate whom 


the people saw fit to elect for either of those offices. There is no 
power ‘‘ under heaven nor among men” that can prevent his being 
magistrate or constable so long as he is the officer elected by the 
people. if he isa bad officer it is the fault of the people themselves, 
and for all the blunders, either inadvertent or premeditated, which 
he may make, his constituency must assume the responsibility. If 
he be a gambler or a drunkard or ignorant or neglectful or discour- 
teous or dishonest or in the least unfaithful or incompetent it is 
within the power of his constituents to supplant him with a better 
man at the next election. If the country is at the present time 
afflicted by any of these evils it is the fault of the people and not of 
the law. 

Dishonesty can be dealt with by ceasing to trust the dishonest 
person. Negligence and incompetency and immorality can be dealt 
with as summarily. 

EVILS REQUIRING HEROIC TREATMENT. 

If the representatives of the American people have neither the 
wisdom nor the courage to devise a way and provide the means for 
regulating the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, 
and protecting their constituents from the degrading and destruct- 
ive effects of alcoholism, it is a calamity for which their constituents 
are responsible. If this Congress fails to give aid to the common 
schools to educate the millions of illiterates within our country and 
thereby dispel the cloud of ignorance which surrounds the ballot- 
box, it rests with the people to say when, if ever, such unfortunates 
shall be helped to exercise aright the elective franchise. 

If the fruits of labor shall ever be equitably adjusted among all 
classes and the wrongs of women ever righted it will not be by the 
flipping of a nickel or a dime, but by the voice of a majority of the 
legal votes cast throughout the Union. If ever the hundred thousand 
oftices of our National Government shall all be filled with honest, faith- 
ful, and capable public ofticers it will be when the right of every part 
of our country to equal representation is duly considered and recog- 
nized in making appointments, when the principle adopted March 
3, 1875, for the Treasury Department shall be applied toevery branch 
of the Government. That law is as follows: 

That the duties heretofore prescribed by law and performed by the chief clerks 
in the several bureaus named shall hereafter devolve upon and be performed by 
the several deputy marae, deputy auditors, deputy register, and deputy com 
missioner herein named: Provided, Thatonand afterJanuary 1, 1876, the appoint 
ments of this Department shall be so arranged as to be equally distribated between 
the several States of the United States, Territories, and the District of Colambia 
according to population. Approved March 3, 1875.—Statutes at Large, volume 15 
pages 398 and 399. 


In accordance with section 2 of article 14 of the Constitution o! 


| the United States ‘‘ Representatives are apportioned among the sev 


eral States according to their respective numbers,” and I would have 
all appointments to the civil service of the National Government a) 
portionedinthesame way. Then we should have what was intended 
by the fathers of the Republic—‘‘a Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” It would be difficult to improve 
upon the tests prescribed by the President in his first message te 
Congress, as follows: 


‘There are very many characteristics which go to make a model civil servant 


ferent, or too ignorant, to attend to the political duties devolving | Prominent among them are probity, industry, good sense, good habits, good tem 
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satience, order, courtesy, tact, self-reliance, manly deference to superior ofti- 


«ied by wide knowledge of books or by prom ptitude in answering questions, 
‘ony other quality likely to be brought to light by competitive examination. 
~ S snecess in such a contest, therefore, an indispensable condition of public 
»yment would very likely result in a practical exclusion of the older appli- 
‘oven though they might possess qualifications far superior to their younger 
| more brilliant competitors. These suggestions must not be regarded as evinc- 
any spirit of opposition to the competitive plan, which has been to some ex- 
~) cuccesstully employed already, and which may hereafter vindicate the claims 
‘seg most earnest supporters ; but it ought to be seriously considered whether the 
Jication of the same educational standard to persons of mature years, to young 
en fresh from school and college, would not be likely to exalt mere intellectual 
yoticieney above other qualities of equal or greater importance. Another feature 
f the proposed system 1s the selection by promotion of all officers of the Govern- 
t above the lowest grade, except such as would fairly be regarded as expo- 
nts of the policy of the Executive and the principles of the dominant party, to 
ord encouragement to faithful ublic servants by exciting in their minds the 
ne ot promotion, if they are found to merit it, is much to be desired ; but would it 
. wise to adopt a rule so rigid as to permit no other mode supplying the inter- 
diate walks of the servants ? , a ; . 
here are many persons who fill subordinate positions with great credit, but lack 
<e qualities Which are requisite for higher posts of duty, and besides the modes 





en 


* thought and action of one whose service in a governmental bureau has been | 


, continued are often so cramped by routine procedure as almost to disqualify 
m from instituting changes required by the public interests and infusion of new 
‘od from time to time into the middle ranks of the service might be very bene- 

| in its results. 

rhe subject under discussion is one of grave importance. The evils which are 
plained of cannot be eradicated at once. The work must be gradual. The 
esent English system is a growth of years and was not created by asingle stroke 
rexecutive or legislative action. Its beginnings are found in an order in council 
omulgated in 1855, and it was after patient and cautious scrutiny of its workings 

t fifteen years later it took its present shape. 

ive vears after the issuance of the order in council, and at a time when resort 


ven had to competitive examinations as an experiment much more exten- 
ly than has yet been the case in this country, a select committee of the House 
Commons made a report to that House, which, declaring its approval of the com- 
titive method, deprecated, nevertheless, any precipitancy in its general adop- 





nas likely to endanger its ultimate success. 
During the tentative period the result of the two methods of pass examination 
competitive examination was closely watched and compared. It may be that 
fore we confine ourselves upon this important question within the stringent 
ds of statutory enactment, we may profitably await the result of further 
ry and experiment. 
ihe submission of a portion of the nominations toa central board of examiners, 
cted solely for testing the qualitications of applicants, may perhaps, without 
rt to competitive test, put an end to the mischief which attends the present 
tem of appointment, and it may be feasible to vest in such a board a wide dis- 
etion to ascertain the characteristics and attainments of candidates ia these par- 
lars which I have already referred to as being no less important than mere 
cllectual attainment. 
Congress should deem it advisable at the present session to establish conpet- 
e tests for admission to the service, no iealaa such as have been suggested, 
il deter me from giving the measure my earnest support; and I urgently rec- 
end, should there be a failure to pass any other act upon this subject, that 
ppropriation of $25,000 a year may be made for the enforcement of section 
of the Revised Statutes. With the aid thus afforded me I shall strive to 
e the provisions of that law according to its letter and spirit. 
lam unwilling, in justice to the present civil servants of the Government, to dis- 
sthis subject witeaan declaring my dissent from the severe and almost indis- 
minate censure with which they have been recently assailed. That they are 
s aclass indolent, inefficient, and corrupt is a statement which has been often 
de and widely credited, but when the extent, variety, delicacy and importance 
{ their duties are considered, the great majority of the employés of the Govern- 
tare, in my judgment, deserving of high commendation. 





HON. ALBERT 8. WILLIS. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to my colleague from the fifth dis- 

ct, [Mr. WILLIs,] I was surprised that he should appear here as the 
hampion of civil-service reform. I invite his attention, if he is on 
le floor, to a statement in the Conrier-Journal of the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1880, which is pertinent to this question of civil-service 

form 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is the gentleman from Kentucky 
vare that his colleague [Mr. WILLIS] is not here ? 

Mr. WHITE. Ido not know that he is not here. He usually is 
ere, and I regret his absence, as this is my only chance, and that 

rough the kindness of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
MILLER, ] to get the floor before general debate closes. I shall not 
outside of the record. I read trom the Courier-Journal, the lead- 
ug Democratic paper in my State, and, I may say, in the Southwest, 

( published in the district of my colleague, [Mr. WILLIs. ] It 
sas follows: 


the people : 


the result of the contest between Messrs. Hoke and WILLIs is simply a public 
indal. The struggle which preceded it was sufliciently disagreeable; but the 
uality is disgracetul. Judge Hoke has paid the penalty of his folly by his bad 

k. Mr. WiLus has nothing left him but to pay the penalty of his by promptly 
‘uring from the field. Under no circumstances can he longer represent this 

strict in Congress. No self-respecting Democrat can vote for him; and no self- 
especting Democrat will. 

Chere is nothing left Major Castleman but to call a convention to nominate a 
Vemocratic candidate whom the people may support without dishonor. It is not 
hecessary to make an argument on this point, because there can be no two opinions 

ut it 
ulge Hoke is off, and Mr. WILLIs, by his own act, has disqualified himself. The 
nocratie party owes it to itself to resent the assumption of these two audacious 
‘rsons. If it fails to do so the people will. 

Let the proper authorities at once call a convention, and let the convention give 
‘a nominee whom we can vote for without a sacrifice either of our dignity or 


r honor 


| hope my time may be extended till I finish this line of argument. 

Mr. REED, IL hope the time of the gentleman will be extended. 
\s the Chair knows, there was a misunderstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. MIL- 
LFR] does not claim the time—— 


ind manly consideration for inferiors. The absence of these traits is not | 





| 





De 


Mr. WHITE. 
time to me. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


‘BY LOT” AGAINST PRIMARIES AND ‘‘ LOCAL COMMITTEES." 


Mr. WHITE. Sir, what was the cause of this severe criticism on 
my colleague? And I allude to this matter of history in our State 
because my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] has appeared here as the cham- 
pion of civil-service reform, and has by his sweeping attack on party 
organization invited debate. We all believe in civil-service reform. 
But as some one has well said, much depends on what is meant by 
the term “ civil-service reform.” 

My colleague [Mr, WILLIs] saysthat our present system is ‘‘ false,” 
‘ inefficient,” and “unrepublican,” and that “streams of political 
corruption flow from the fountain-head,” and, rising on tiptoe, cries 
aloud: 

Civil-service reform is the great demand of the hour. 

He tells us: 

It is an issue of public virtue, an issue of peace and fraternity, an issue that 
rises far above party politics, as it involves the welfare and concerns the honor of 
our whole people. Upon that issue the pease nagoue is already made up. In 
every forum of opinion our civil service has been denounced asa national disgrace 


and a national danger. The press has spoken out boldly, patriotically, and sym- 
pathetically upon the subject. 


He does not claim the floor. He yields his entire 


The gentleman from Kentucky may proceed. 
) yi 


Again he says: 


Think of it, ponder it, my countrymen! Here is a question of the gravest and 
greatest importance, a question which comes home to the bosoms and business 
which touches the interests of all our people, a question which has challenged the 
ripest scholarship and the profoundest statesmanship of England and of the world, 
a question now of the most vital and pressing concern in our own country, and 


| which for successive years has been urged upon the American Congress—puriti 


cation of the civil service—reform, reform inside and outside, reform from the 
highest to the lowest, reform at home and abroad, reform in the Chief Executive 
reform in all the offices, reform in all the branches and departments and depend 
encies of the Government, judicial, legislative, executive, and ministerial; reform, 
not partial, not temporary, not incomplete and spasmodic, but full, ample, sincere 
thorough, and immediate reform throughout all the length and breadth of our land 
{Applause.} This is the great, the inexorable demand of the hour. This problem, 
affecting the destinies for good or evil of the American Republic, with its fifty mill 
ion people, this issue so grand, so solemn, so tremendous, so full of inspiretion 
was submitted in this Congress to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 


| Service. 


Look on that picture and then look on this, as drawn by the organ 
of the independent, sore-headed clique of the Louisville Commercial, 
which is published at the home of my colleague, [Mr. W1LLis.] | 
read from the Louisville Commercial of September 27, 1880, as fol- 
lows: 


SETTLED—MR. WILLIS AND JUDGE HOKE RELIEVE THE DEMOCRACY OF A TROUBLE- 
SOME MATTER WITH THE AID OF A COIN—HEADS AND TAILS AS CONGRESSIONAL 
ASPIRANTS—TAILS TRIUMPH. 


It has been stated heretofore that the Democratic mind just now was in a terri- 
ble state of excitement over the question as to who should run for Congress in this 
district. 

Yesterday the members of the Congressional committee were nearly all con- 
sulted, and it was generally understood that the majority of them were in favor of 
having only one candidate. 

Knowing that a convention, or some other agent, would be brought to bear, Mr. 
WILLIs called on Judge Hoke yesterday afternoon, at four o'clock, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the candidates might not fix up the matter without the 
expense or intervention of a convention. 

‘he affable judge was willing to adopt any honorable and dignified method of 
settlement,and the valuable medium of two nickels and the ancient game of *' heads 
you win and tails you lose” was proposed and immediately agreed upon 

It was arare sight. There were two gentlemen, representing all the dignity 
and intelligence of the great Democratic party in this district, getting down to 
chuck-a-luck in order to show their disinterested devotion to that party. 

The Commercial man did not see the game, but he was told that the grave judge 
placed his ambition on the head of the coin, while the astute Congressman mur 
mured ‘‘ tails’’ with suppressed breath, as he watched the tossing. 

The coin was thrown into the air and as it descended on the table the scene may 
be better imagined than described. The shield was next to the table and the 
reverse side shone only for WILLIs. 

The Democracy will now subside and the canvass proceed. 


And then, on September 29, 1880, this same Louisville Commercial 
proceeds to comment on the conduct of the independent Democratic 
civil-service reformer of the fifth Kentucky district, my colleague, 
{Mr. WILLIS, ] as follows: 


OUR NICKEL STATESMAN—‘‘ TALL ACHES FROM LITTLE TOE-CORNS GROW.” 


Colonel Robert Baird has in his memory the information for a most entertain 
ing lecture, showing how many times a single vote has had the most important 
influence on the destiny of this country. 

In the early classical studies we learn that one philosopher was choked by a hair 


| in a glass of milk; another by a grape-stone. 


Within this week a single turn of a nickel has been allowed to decide a matter 
of national moment, whose far-reaching consequences no foresight can now re 
veal. This fateful nickel choked an ambitious political career to death in a cool 
matter-of-fact way. True it was to the unfeeling world only a Democratic caree: 
but that Democrat was human, had relatives and friends, and but a moment be 
fore the ill-omened nickel did its work he was basking in the genial glow of great 
expectations. 

fh the purely personal aspect, Messrs. Hoke and WILLIs could stake their for 
tunes or characters or political ambitions on their luck in matching nickels and 
have only their own sober second thought to reckon with in judging the prudence 
the wisdom, the far-seeing common sense of staking theirall on the turn of a coin 
But from the public stand-point there are some considerations that seem not, to 
have entered into the thoughts of these two gentlemen, who were just before 
offering themselves as representatives of a great district in some most important 
public matters. No thinking man would intrust any serious business to the sense, 
wisdom, or prudence of a lawyer who would stake $10,000 (the salary of a term in 
Congress) upon the chance of his matching a nickel laid down by another man. 

If a young man well launched in pursuit of an honorable ambition, garnering 
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diligently the golden sheaves of the esteem, respect, and confidence of his thon- 
sands of fellow-citizens, in the midst of a prosperous harvest of honors suddenly 
stops and risks every hope and noble aspiration upon the turning of a coin, upon 
a single chance of odd or even, he can not help losing the confidence of his con- 
stituency, for it is inexcusable folly to stake such things on a gambler’s chance. 
When one who has reached the prime of life, the age of sound manhood, who is 
developed and mature and past the time for the great risk that the days of youth 
may sooner take, who seeks a new honor in the noon of life to round out the tokens 
won in young manhood, who moves about among his neighbor men a man among 
men, a power in the State, asking the great trust of a law-maker for a great nation, 


stops short in his career and stakes his ambition and prospects upon a single throw | : ou! 
| gress to succeed their then sitting member, [Mr. WILLIs.] I would 


of the dice of chance, public opinion will say that in losing the throw he lost less 
than in consenting to make it. When Messrs. W1LLIs and Hoke staked their hopes 
and ambitions and $10,000 salary on the turn of a nickel, they did a thing which no 
person with wisdom enough for alaw-maker would consent to do. It was unwise, 
reckless, and frivolous. It would condemn them if they took such risks with what 
was their own money, their own hopes and prospects. But they were gambling 
for the wages of ofticers of the nation; they were staking upon the turn of a nickel 
the sacred trust of helping make laws for fifty million human beings. 

Ifeither of them has any learning, any wisdom, any judgment, any idea which gave 
him a right to ask to be a law-maker, or was of value to his fellow-men, of importance 
to his country, or to this district, with its tens of thousands of people and great 
commercial interests, in staking what he did upon the turn of a coin he gambled 
with what was his constituents’ property, not his. He staked perhaps the welfare 
of a nation, the —— of humanity, the honor of his people, on a gambler’s chance. 
A lawyer staking his client’s fortune at faro, a priest staking a cathedral at dice, 
a banker staking the deposits trusted to him, are not more blamable. It matters 
not that these are not great men; they were seeking a great post, and smaller men 
have done great good or evil in great places. These men have by their conduct 
shown that they regard a great eo trust as their personal property or play- 
thing, to be gambled for, or bought, or sold like any other of their chattels, for they 
cannot comprehend, or, comprehending, have no respect for the dignity, honor, and 
high trust they ask at their people's hands. 

Mr. Chairman, the above quotation is from a paper which arrogates 
to itself as much of virtue, independence, decency, and wisdom as 
the most ultra civil-service reformer on this floor; a paper which has 
reduced the science of oftice-seeking and oftice-holding to a fine point, 
and one of whose editors has contrived to hold on to an important 
Federal office from the stormy daysof Andrew Johnson until the dead 
calm ofthe present hour; and I think it is safe to say that he would 
have held over with the greatest equanimity of temper had Hancock 
been elected President, or at least been willing to have tossed a 
nickel for it. Istate these facts to show that a civil-service reformer 
is the author of the comments which I have quoted. 





But lest I | 


should do my colleague [ Mr. WILLIS] some injustice I submit his own | 
letter and interview published with it in the Louisville Courier- 


Journal of September 30, as follows: 
LOUISVILLE, September 26. 
Major Joun B. CasTLEMAN, Chairman, éc.: 

DEAR Sik: We respectfully request that you convene the members of the city 
legislative committee to meet on Tuesday, October 5, 1880, to take such action as 
they may think necessary in the interest of the Democratic party of this district. 

ALBERT 8S. WILLIS. 

**My purpose in drawing up this note,” continued Mr. WILLI8, ** has already heen 
announced and fully explained. I had signed it and proposed to get Judge Hoke 
to do so, and then the signature of all my friends on the committee. This either 
would have induced Major Castleman to call the committee together or would have 
shown the status of the committee, and I believe the result would have justified 


my declaration that I was always willing to carry out the agreement before the | 


committee aud that I had no motive to withdraw from it, because the majority of 
the committee was in my favor. 


| didate, 1s gaming in contemplation of the statute. 


‘Twas absent from the city last Saturday, and on my return received a message | be 
| Statutes of Kentucky. 


from Judge Hoke that he would assent to the arrangement proposed in my note. 
With the view of obtaining this assent, I called Monday morning at the court- 
room and made an engagement to meet him at his office at 11.30 a.m. We met at 
that hour in a private room and I told him what Icame for. He remarked that had 
I met him Sunday he would have promptly united with me, but he now believed 
that he was tired of the committee and its action and presumed I was too. I told 


our canvass. He referred to the fact that our friends were mutual. We then dis- 
cussed the present outlook for both in a perfectly frank and friendly manner, but 
were of the opinion that there was astrong probability at that time that a conven- 
tion would be called, though neither desired it; that parties unfriendly to both were 
trying to create an impression that there was a muddle in the district; that there 
was bitter feeling between us, and that on this as a basis both be set aside. 
fully agreed that a convention or primary election would create bitter dissensions 
in Democratic ranks, and aside from this fact that as ordinarily conducted they 
were a blur and a disgrace upon every party and should always be avoided unless 
a strong party necessity demand it. Hoth agreed that it was desirable to unite 
and harmonize the party and were both ready to sacrifice our individual ambition 
for that purpose. 

Atter considerable conversation to this effect Judge Hoke proposed to settle it 
by lot. He remarked: *‘ You think you have a majority of the people, and I think 
I have. Let us assume that we are equal before the people, and decide this con- 
troversy by lot.’ To this I agreed, and we met at his oflice in the afternoon and 
the decision was made as agreed. 

Judge Hoke then wrote hiscard of withdrawal, which I never saw until it was 
in print. At the time the proposition of deciding by lot was made we discussed 
the propriety of that mode of settlement. 
coed as good as any mode; that no matter how it was settled, somebody would 
complain. He called my attention to the fact that the statutes of Kentucky ex- 
pressly provided for a settlement of this kind where parties received the same 
number of votes for an ottice. 

‘The words of the statute are that in such cases the right to the office shall be 
decided by lot. He referred to several cases which had come before him where the 
decision had been made in this way. The case presented by the statute is much 
stronger than the one between Judge Hoke and myself, because in that people have 
absolutely become a party to the contest by their votes, but in this case no voies 
have yet been cast. I have been all over the city to-day and among representative 
men of all classes and conditions. I find an almost unanimous sentiment in favor 
of this action of ours. Relieving the district as it does as far as we are concerned 
from further contest, and determining our candidacy by a method sanctioned by 
law, that has been resorted to hundreds of times in this and every State in the 
Union, that involves no sacrifice of principle or honor on either party, and relieve 
the people of the district of scenes of bribery, corruption, and political debauchery 
which are too common attendants of conventions and primaries. I have no fears 
but that the people generally of Oldham, Jetferson, and the city of Louisville will 
cordially indorse this action of ours, nor have I any fears that either he or I will 
be believed te have violated any principle of personal or political honor. I leave 


We | 


| ambitious statesman. 
| following passages from the sacred Scriptures: 
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es 


this, however, to the judgment of my constituents. As to the motives which are 


| prompting efforts to keep this matter before the party I may speak more fully 


within a day or two.” 


I call attention tothe fact that my colleague did not deny that his 
candidacy for,Congress in the fifth Kentucky district was decided by 
the aid of a coin and-without the aid of any convention, without any 
caucus, without the sanction of the proper committees, without 4 
primary election, orin any way giving the people a chance to express 
their preference as to whoshould be the Democratic nominee for Con. 


have the committee which has heard his speech on civil-service re- 
form take note of the fact that so far from denying that his nomina- 
tion for Congress was made “ by lot,” he proclaimed it and declared 
that it was satisfactory to himself and Judge Hoke, in accordance 
with the statutes of Kentucky, and met with favor in the eyes of 
his constituents. This is a bad showing for his constituents and for 
Kentucky statutes. Had the act to regulate voting at primary elec- 
tions and prevent fraud therein for Harrison, Bourbon, Campbell, 
and Kenton Counties, which was passed by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and approved April 19, 1880, been 
made to apply to Jefferson County, Kentucky, I submit that section 
7 of that act had been violated by Messrs. Hoke and WILLIs, of the 
fifth Congressional district of Kentucky, where they decided by lot 
who should be the nominee of the Democratic party. Section 7 of 
said act is as follows: 

It shall be unlawful to bet or make a wager of money or property or other thing 
on the result of such an election; and any one so offending shall, on conviction, be 
— in the mode now prescribed by law for betting on the results of a regular 
e1ection. 

Now I submit that when a gentleman is a candidate for Congress, 
“subject to the approval of the Democratic party,” it is hardly fair to 
the voters residing in that district to have the question of superior 
fitness settled by the tossing of a coin in acorner in the hands of the 
It would be well for us to repeat often the 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—Romans, xii, 21. 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. * * * 

Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not only to the good and gen 
tle, but also to the froward.—1 Peter, iii, 13-18. 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 

Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.—Komans, xiii, 1-2. 

Lift not up your horn on high; speak not with a stiff neck. 

For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor the west, nor from the south. 

But God is the judge; he putteth down one and setteth up another.—/’salis, 
Ixxv, 5-7. 

The law against gaming in Kentucky is clear, but there is a loose- 
ness about its enforcement which is by no means creditable to the 
Democratic authorities which control the affairs of that State. Ob- 
serve the law: 

Any wager upon the result of an election, no matter in what form it is made, it 
the real effect intended is that one party may lose and the other gain money or 
property, according as the election may terminate for or against a particular can 
(Commonwealth vs. Shouse, 16 
Note on page 501, General 


For there is no power but of 


B. M. 828; see, also, Todd vs. Caplinger, 4 Bush, 139.) 


The lottery business is not as popular in Kentucky asit was before 
the Louisville library lottery dazzled the eyes of the whole country 
by the brilliancy and success of its gigantic swindling operations 


him 1 was, but hoped he would consent to make another effort amicable to adjust | The statute is, that— 


Whoever shall set up, draw, manage, or otherwise promote any lottery for 
money or other thing, or dispose of, or promote the disposing of, any money or thing 
of value by way of lottery, or aid in committing either of said offenses, shall be 
fined from five hundred to ten thousand dollars. 


PRACTICE WITHOUT LICENSE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, by the law of our State (General Statutes of Ken 
tucky, article 23, section 2) artists may dispose of their pictures “by 
lot,” and without going into the discussion of the merits of that stat- 
ute, I cite it as a semi-vindication of the cheap method resorted to 


| by Judge Hoke and my colleague [Mr, WILLIS] to avoid the expense 
of a primary election which the “legislative committee and its 


action” foreshadowed. : ’ 
But I ask my colleague, who is a firm believer in the Bible, is that 
being obedient to “the powers that be?” How can he as a Den- 


| ocrat defy the primary and the Democratic machine politicians, where 


Judge Hoke remarked that he consid- | 


only the unadulterated Democracy exercising their assumed. super!- 
ority can select their fittest representative to champion their cause 
before the people? On what principle of political ethics is he bound 
by a Democratic caucus of this House when he is unwilling to test 
the sense of his party in primary meetings at home, What becomes 
of the doctrine of “home rule?” What chance have the people for 


| civil service reform ? 


NO LAW FOR SETTLING A FACT BY LOT. 

When and where did a Kentucky jury ever decide by legal all- 
thority any question of fact “by lot?” What judge would think 
for one moment of deciding a question of law “ by lot?” What per- 
son accused of crime would consent to be tried ‘‘ by lot” rather than 


| ‘enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial ju 


of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been com 


| mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 


law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 


| to be confronted with the witness against him; to have compulsory 
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process for obtainin witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense,” as is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ? 

If members of Congress may properly be nominated “by lot,” 
why may they not be elected in the same way ? 

By statute of Kentucky, ‘‘ where damages are uncertain a jury is 
necessary.” By article 8 of the Constitution of the United States, 
in suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed $20, the right of a trial by jury shall be preserved.” 

Would any self-respecting court sustain a verdict certified to by a 

jury as the result of casting lots, regardless of the law and the evi- 
dence ? 
. Sir, what vast expenses have been incurred by lawsuits, to no 
purpose, if the flipping of a nickel is the proper method to settle 
questions of fact as to fitness and questions of principle as to party 
ascendency in this nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the confession of record in the Louisville papers, 
made by my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] nearly two years ago, taken in 
connection with his eloquent lecture on civil-service reform delivered 
on yesterday, I find food for the most profound reflection. 

If his speech on civil-service reform means anything it means a 
rebuke to the plans and methods of the Republican party to main- 
tain ascendency as a political power in this country. This being the 
case, I have not felt at liberty to withhold my protest, however fee- 
ble it might be, against the inconsistent course of my independent 
Democratic colleague from the city of Louisville. 


SMALL COIN IN POLITICS. 


If my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] and Judge Hoke can prevent ‘‘scenes 
of bribery, corruption, and political debauchery, which are too com- 
mon attendants of conventions and primaries,” by the tossing of a 
copper, then, sir, why may we not utilize this discovery in the selec- 
tion of all officers from the Presidency down to the appointment of 
clerks in the various departments of the Government? 

We are told that certain Congressional aspirants were afraid of a 
convention or a primary election lest the gentlemen most anxious to 
be nominated should ‘‘both be set aside.” Mr. Chairman, this is 
the gist of the whole matter, a mortal fear of being set aside. The 
Army is afraid of a reduction lest somebody shall be set aside. The 
Navy opposes a reduction lest somebody shall be set aside. The 
army of tax-gatherers, spies, and informers are all opposed to a re- 
duction of taxes and clerical force lest somebody shall be set aside. 
And here we have the amazing spectacle of a Congressman and his 
warm personal friend assuming, by the toss of a dime, to nominate 
a Congressman for the great metropolis of my State, lest they them- 
selves ‘‘ should be set aside” by the voice of the people. It may be 
true that in the city of Louisville, where there are 1,700 illiterate 
white voters, and where it is reported that many of the best men 
sit idly by and allow the great affairs of State and nation to be 
controlled by reckless politicians, many of whom seem to live solely 
for the spoils of office, the, voice of the people is stifled because of 
“bribery, corruption, and political debauchery” practiced there. 
But I trust to God the time may never come when the people of this 
country shall be prohibited by ‘‘scenes of bribery, corruption, and 
political debauchery,” or by the flipping of a penny, from giving a 
full, fair, and intelligent expression as to whom they shall vote for. 

I need not remind my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] of the numerous at- 
tempts by the people of our State to enact laws which would abol- 
ish the legalized lotteries—stains upon our statute-books, which, ac- 
cording to his own showing, have blurred the vision and blunted the 
sensibilities of his own constituency. I would call his attention to 
the fact that the mariners “ cast lots and the lot fell upon Jonah ;” 
and that “‘ they took up Jonah and cast him forth into the sea; and 
the sea ceased from her raging.” But will any one undertake to 
justify the casting of Jonah overboard because “ the sea ceased from 
her raging?” If so, I trust he may be able to explain why “the 
Lord spake unto the fish and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land?” 
And I cannot help thinking that the good people of Louisville must 
regret that the Democratic bosses of the politics of that district have 
become so corrupt that there is no longer any chance for the moral 
and religious element of that community, aspiring to Congressional 
honors, to obtain the object of their laudable ambition without re- 
sorting to that practice adopted by the Roman soldiers, who, when 
they had crucified the blessed Jésus ‘‘ parted his garments, casting 
lots upon them what every man should take.” (St. Mark, xv., 24.) 
_ Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my colleague [Mr. WILLIs ] 
is one of the most liberal, conscientious, and independent Democrats 
of this body, and, as I believe, perfectly sincere in his notions about 
reform in the civil service, I have thought it not improper to pre- 
sent for his consideration and for those who are to be guided by his 
precepts some of the inconsistencies into which, as a reformer, he 
has drifted. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that during the last year the immi- 
station of foreigners to our country has exceeded half a million souls, 
lestined to become citizens of the United States, and as there are 
«bout 12,000 foreign white and 6,000 illiterate colored voters resid- 
‘ng within the district which my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] represents, 

have conceived it to be my duty to contribute my mite to the dis- 
“ussion of an interesting subject which has been injected into this 
a but which has very little connection with the bill under con- 
sideration. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg to say that in all this matter 
I have spoken purely in a political light. I say frankly that in the 
case of my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] it fell to the lot of a creditable 

entleman. And the same may be said had it fallen to his compet- 
itor, But what guarantee have we that selection “by lot” will be 
confined to such gentlemen as Messrs. Hoke and WILLIS in the 
future. Still let us take a hopeful view of the political situation, 
and trust to the virtue and intelligence of the people, by the aid of 
Divine Providence, to save the Republic. 

Now, as to appointments in Kentucky made by the present Execu- 
tive, they are such as were fit to be made by reason of the compe- 
tency and good reputation of the appointees. They will stand the 
test of the severest criticisms. The President is to be commended for 
his rare gc judgment in their selection. 

I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] for hav- 
ing given me his time. 


Extravagance in Public Expenditures. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 
OFINDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1882, 


On the sundry civil bill. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The great struggle of 1876, in which the Democ- 
racy received a popular majority for its candidate for President and 
Vice-President of a quarter of a million votes, was fought by that 
party under the banner of ‘‘economy and reform.” All parties since 
that time, as well as before, have in all their platforms, State and 
national, demanded an economical administration of public affairs. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding these pledges, we are mak- 
ing the most reckless and extravagant expenditures of the public 
money and in some cases keeping up, as I believe, a useless class of 
officials at the public expense. 

It will accomplish no good to talk to a Republican Congress about 
reducing the number of officers or their salaries, except to call the 
attention of the country to the matter, as that party was never 
known to do anything of the kind unless driven to it by an irre- 
sistible public opinion. On the contrary, they go on increasing 
public expenditures at an enormous rate. The increase of the net 
ordinary expenditures for the present fiscal year, as appropriated 
by the present Congress, over the expenditures of the last year, ap- 
propriated by a Democratic Congress, will aggregate the enormous 
sum of $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to go into an extended 
discussion of the constant and rapid increase of public expenditures 
wherever the Republican party has power, but rather to point out 
a few useless offices in the Government service and direct attention 
to the reckless extravagance in their payment. I desire to call the 
attention of the House and the country to the following list of cus- 
toms districts in the United States, with number of persons employed 
in each, their compensation, and amount of revenue collected in 
each district, as shown by the official report of the Register of the 
Treasury to the Secretary, made June 30, 1881; it is official: 


Statement of the number of persons employed in each of the following dis- 
tricts of the United States for the collection of customs for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1881, with their occupation and compensation, together 
with amount of revenue collected in each district. 


MACHIAS, MAINE. 


ee, ELE EREETPEER ELE ee ee eset Oo. cl atanswah bated ebehnee coeaee $1, 800 89 
One spec ial deputy collector and inspector. ............cccccccccccceeese 1, 095 00 
Two deputy collectors and inspectors... .. 2... ccsccccccccccccccccces 1, 640 00 
Bea fa Be lie peel ap RC Ea ERLE ee 4, 535 89 
aids ooo anc avcenads 00000<cthevesqdeeneemseemannsncecene 423 93 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections............ .........--- 4,111 96 


FRENCHMAN’'S BAY. 


I as chne and hada de@e Sunes AReheneueedeedne dic cane caccaccescee 1, 480 18 
One special deputy collector. ... ................-- hicucdecacucuasaeecene 1, 200 00 
One deputy collector and inspéctor..............---.----+--++++--00++++5 1,095 00 
Two deputy collectors and inspectors. ...........-..----+--0++0+---+++-- 1, 200 30 
One deputy collector and jnspector...... .........----e-2--eneeee reese 12 50 

Cost of collecting... .........sccccssccccscceccccecccsccconcccecces 4, 987 98 
AMICUS COTIOOOOE 6 ooo oo occ ccdecnecnccecs ccccccccccceccccce soowscccenss 228 16 


Cost of collecting in excess of collectionS...... cesecesceeaveeeess 4,759 82 
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BELFAST, MAINE. EDGARTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dba GOI, cnsicicnidvenen wee ee ee nee nnn n nee en atereeeteneenennes 0120 70 ) Cn emiaatede ss io Ea ee ee Lait eee 
Two deputy collectors and inspectors. .-.--.---------------+------++---+--- 2,190 00 | One deputy collector, &c .........-.........ce, Taree rer sree sPsee a S 
One deputy collector... ......-.-------------------+--- see e eee eee e eee eee 400 00 | One deputy collector, &c ...........-.-- 65 ade, SEES Yen seca aia > 
One deputy collector... - - coccveesens “+5. coneneeerseewcasercesnns 300 00 | One INBPOOCOR. . «2.2 ea cercesvccecwcccccccesescocsssestoss se eaeee treeeee 600 00 
One deputy collector. . a cccccsesveccses rater er eeneneeeenwwnns “es 200 00 One inspector atte ee ewww we wwweeeees terrae Ste eee neem ewe en ewer eee eees . 495 00 
One inspector...-.-.----- erecerccnccercnccs en vncenvee woveenens SE 0 Ceti. ake Segmermessosap ratawentvbns opaueune “peels caaetaa 
One storekeeper wae w eww weenee -- meee eee een meee es enneee --- 100 00 | One nig t watchman.......... 1 tS be tGeulla a cece Eka Leah 600 0 
T'wo storekeepers pine ded sade cgbbusaipe > teewinedbee a ae atte Rarer sich deaceact erie os 300 00 
. . 
: : ; on eonpeseenienmes 
CA CE. acibsheheonehinnaes debe innorien eee emits 4, 570 78 Gaderer. ee ee ee 5, 086 40 
Amount collected........-..- env sapnsh th peredhd ssnehboyheerkieeseenaea Meee" | Antigeml GUNNER, . 0.2506. i05s dees ce cdl ene bo ee , 855. 98 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections ....-.......-....-.------ 3, 289 01 Cost of collecting in excess of collections. -. 4, 80 42 
~_ | _—_—— Cost of collecting in excess of collections......................... , 2 
CASTINE, MAINE. aoe ns 
One collector. ... Jub aeathb snout abe tbiaeensee ni odese in cate amenie > oa 937 25 NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
WO TRGROGEED 5 win a os chicce cen cin ces ce secnes ssecdb vececesoceseceneses 2, 190 00 One collector.............. eta sett, Be eh ony ee aise bl se ee 
Ted GANTT CHMAUIOED. «2.0 2 oon cedvecncctotcesbnwn dbase ebndskwseocsses 2,463 75 | One deputy collector..............-2.cceceeecceecce ce Sd ee cated 1, 000 00 
—,. — | One inspector................. weet ee cece eee ewe eweee trae eee e eee e new en ene 1, 095 00 
Ce OOTY 200 065 on vatecvendesesghoennerdsnnneds ts ob .---- 5,591 00 | One SE CEU CG dc osc baka emendadacue semaine oeupac ten ee 602 95 
I odin és baeetndtnte owes Ja céeeseaen ose NSO 8eeeo eb eeeen Se 500 11 One inspector Ea oe ee ee et, be ee. Oe ay bee eee 299 00 
— One inspector, occasianal............. eeeesensove wccceccecccesccece cocees = 07 0 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections ...............-.. vires | 3 OB UO BROT PONS, Sie CR we at 400 00 
WISCASSET, MAINE. em Ng wad cannes oop biomaeiee se cecmma in ante 4,797 53 
OEE <5 ican apcidiibebnicmes Se nanhited elle wiesae a sesasg Ukeereh assess 831 70 | Amount collected...................- abil dudvepanvGncdcsvad tla 1, 103 95 
Two deputy collectors iidlevsaenechadhytakcuseaneessee jose auansee a ae ’ - 
One inspector ween ee eceeeeeeees ee 1,095 00 Cost of collecting in excess of collections............. socccscccccs 8,684 98 
Cost of collecting ...-. cubilia dtee wa dund techn eesls eneatxeea see a a 
Amount collected. ...... ee eee cba eet ees jeontdecscasue 622 31 FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
s : : ne as dean aa Pe NE Nardeiik > tneiw's = cuttin, Sab cee Ye ae ee 1, 471 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections........ ....... ccccecee 8,406 39 enna MN BG ears. testaius ic cnn cot kk oon 1 200 . 
A = —_—s SIN. ss nere aartnuen siina sd watuls tee abibicdh alekdd dan cad t ee Pic 222 60 
“i “a SACO, MAINE. 397 10 SINS oa. cota ours denn ntnae auhetednes<bGand datami-sientaeeeeee 200 05 
NC COMCCTUOI CSSSOS SESS SH SRO EREeKe SED en reseessenes . ‘odnee “oe | One inspector, temporary .................. 9 
One deputy collector - Ledtedebunsas tate websWeboktehwasendase saw 450 00 I ’ Pp FT oncnencrcwsccccccccces Stenoangerse oN 6 eceRgy eee 12 50 
; ee Cost of collecting... . 3 106 64 
GN IE on binges cecue add dw petkésennesan beleasid eh ie tin Sate 777 10 A ee ee ee ee ee a ee coscces OD 
£ : DUG NI os bed ds opt wee kes nivewelaaddth, eek Biewte 78 
Amount collected ichesehenesenens lnptbtnthintinmessenbhbovnbatse 16 10 mount Collected. ......--+-+00e+-++eeereeeereeeceeeeceeeeenereceeenees 1, 911 78 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections.................-..-....- 761 00 86 
WALDOBOROUGH, MAINE. 
One collector (ua eebis Cheba ntekes deetek eae aes eens hie eee ee 2,050 68 ; 
ements eee: BO. 62 5 ou... . ana eat ae rcee cbinee secs cewbon 2, 920 00 | One collector ht ee ee ne 619 86 
CE NN 08 5a 5 ven 6 sdb Se ne cdhbotnewseweGrsbecen eee One deputy collector. Panes $0 SU SR cececeandans nEnens bens cbensagsdendunaena 400 BO 
ee OE OO... s,s sn eieemn ep pemnnieeeiny eins i-aiketibereiede 912 00 | [wo deputy collectors SSR RSC OeNN eR eageesebdeHecurenyecehes pass veds wasnt 600 00 
(ne deputy RE ee ee oS Me ee Ee 730 00 One inspector oe Poem ew eee eweesescc cece resseees ccc ecccnsccecces sescetcseecs 10 00 
One deputy collector, Ds = ls wes a babaid us cbhs eos baeteusneata = _ 700 00 One boatman HRPM Heme e eee w as ewe ese wese se eeesee esses ereeseeeesenesssucs 144 00 
a i a al Ek ae aie 8, 407 68 | Cost of ES oivincim ened tied rs hig wannb ion icanhbbeee Renner 1, 773 8 
Amount collected....... y Sl a ee © G06 ST |: AMOUNT RII atone so eee nce she sceencosaveasss eas <sncap eee 139 87 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections.................. .. 6,312 31 | Cost of collecting in excess of collections.......................... 1, 633 99 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. DUNKIRK, NEW YORK. 
One collector . a i lS ae a cc i alc e ah  h l ati k 459 74 i . Re 
eer stn Ms io 8 2 non loca ce ron onc esshensas -. 1,095 00 ene Ni ae 2h na hae jes GtN cbs esd bed lcben Ss eee 1, 169 1 
SPINS BOLI 8 pk cc csecde. ctkicnchncdeulbescaben a vsanesb ss ad 972 15 | Une deputy collector and inspector ...............-...cccccccccccscccccs 1,195 00 
One weigher, &c...... ib chi ckbd eb neha dhe de weaved bids iedaedbieeskdu 417 15 7 e 7 - 
One janitor sseinail aida maheh held teas ladaticninads sendy take Madina Chea tiated ot ae 540 00 | RO Or Eo oni e ns on a Sng op ot hoon ois» an dne thane See 2, 364 15 
' oe | | MAMA Mo oom oA 0 ao obs nove ncee ccns vi caceen tds pie eee 90 70 
a ee ae Sandie ad and eh Beem mie bene 8,484 04 | ‘ x . ; : oe 
Dal bene oF i bak heck ni vskeiaed cigt ee PELE ies 2, 348 53 | Cost of collecting in excess of collections. ......................... 2, 344 45 
—_— | — = 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections........................- 1,135 51 | GREAT EGG HARBOR, NEW JERSEY. 
| 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. | Ome CONOR 6 = < ~ snes wainen'n ds odie dainas sul dees sind se Jondconuc bee baaws 548 58 
One collector \ ic keubeh Cxceeebcusce cele A 3, 886 00 | Une deputy IR tiny sconces ey vd <ttdyn iuseneban dunce een eeeeee 600 00 
ear NGS isc ois swt ek od cok cised d's Olena Sth uk 2 S00 0 1 COO SP OCIOE BIE DORI oon oon nn icck pence ncnnveespasneasbabesnben 541 50 
REO ak Ne 8 Nie Ce ba a en a Be od Seen Be | ARO CRORES WEEE MNNNNTIN s 05555200ce002ccnspscccatcveranauud cobbeeenen 480 00 
Four inspectors SEE aie Poet ietctebesceree ‘ etn inthtreeea nae 4, 380 00 | . : —_— 
One ieugucties eA LS UE Eales ee eee ole 800 00 | Cost of collecting d260 cdWohee0s ta epee andes cnis wan ede ceed eeeieeae 2, 170 08 
One inspector and IN inci inte cnbe ste deed clea tensaneetaes 1, 224 00 | DRBOUIG CI o> 65 kaw kcbnsun <b nnscncconavbbisenecessuceeeteel 1, 158 8&2 
CI SE IG BE oan v's eps vnien'e< swebes ens sdbbe cus cebeans 1, 204 00 = . . . eT 
One inspector and storekeeper ..............-.- Py ar es ae R92 00 | Cost of collecting in excess of collections.......................--- 1, 011 26 
CP CEE, aE ctevacubesteassoe Seana ck care paca Bee ee Gals ; 750 00 = 
CS eS 5 eS a S53 8 6d Peaask eo hareob oles cob rans : 500 00 
Cost of collecting .......... aia die tab haul cies a abe cia ae Blk 15, 886 00 | One LEED EN A LOL RP oo os 
ee edb inne st aa ad cea sndne Kee 0 che csr acdboaak 6, 841 71 : : b 
anim | Cost of collecting 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections......................... 9, 044 29 | Amount collected......... 
' 
MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. | Cost of collecting in excess of collections 
Cine GONE. «o.oo ne bacden codecs Lb rthewesebabbbsa awed s nb waewwee dein ee 428 45 
Two deputy collectors, &c..... pip delete nw ge dhs Sh bay aa et wise e-e we --. 2, 190 00 | 
Cost of collecting..... i ee ee BR ee Je 2 618 45 Cos eee tice o ewe Coc cre rcwreewoenec cece cesesmeccccecsececsoscesesoce ' aoe = 
Amount collected se OL Rat ee ne deputy OEE. << opencperpaventosesed Bd cccvccccccccccccncceveseses » UU f 
- hod | ROE PN alee cine oc vccc see nebsccebune sede cb euk bockuacsnaeaeeioni 1, 095 00 
. siani . c i 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections......................... 406 91 RG ON « sisi ins cd's cro vasinesschibei wenn cbdeudedebbess potskcaeentvel 500 00 
F ORG OE MOE 6 ino ns diinacs naxnenspiges evape Jiksnnds Ee 
BARNSTABLE, MASSACHUSETTS. Elmo stese concn eee ses eras knees PeeeeNT 
| J a ENG Bas dedinie nén02 eUhentnnatoees ecu ed sana das peee 
One collector fs nS oO 3 Rae _... 2.306 60 Amount collected nee e teen een e eens 
One deputy collector and inspector ..... pibwasenbeWanschsesecsnceans SE Cost of collecting in excess of CbMeCtet .<.<eoceecesece.ccaeecccess 
One deputy collector and inspector ‘ . ee ae on ‘ 900 00 & 
One deputy collector and inspector tials eullomel LEeCk nde oeee wakes s 800 00 
Two deputy collectors and inspectors.................. a ....-. 1,500 00 PAMLICO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Two deputy collectors and inspectors : She aia Sie bus SON T Dine ROE oii bio circ eckcscnuouenk Ue cekk cede an eee 1, 698 14 
One deputy collector and inspector ......................--.-.- sas 900 OD | Sern Renal CARI ess cn ok i aids ccc ahs cocked Gudadacbe 1, 000 00 
One janitor . weeeeese wane eee ner ee eens ++. 350 00 | One deputy collector and inspector. .............c.cccnceccceccecsenccees 699 30 
Guo clerk ..........-. . wn eee een eee een eeeees erase 300 00 | Two deputy collectors and inspectors.................-2eceeceeceeseeees 720 OU 
One boatman we eect eee sees . eee eee nee e eee neeseeenee 60 00 | One deputy collector and messenger................-..ecccceeceeeneses 320 00 
Twelve storekeepers aera wee pan wh bag pive wees sisa» OUR ORs Teer I ng ede co eand tbl bcs 2. teens, ob vila: eee 480 00 
Cost of collecting. ..... i i‘ nv pbaeete ss 9,311 60 A ee oe bace Rica tacoe cet tees db eede eee woe. 4,918 08 
DRE DEON p kr hed obbshbdviexeernicncencenssecsssevdyas wind ~* S03 36 | Amsobimt ES oe oi cs eddie. ke occ ee Sia eens 8, 047 82 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections........................ 8, 849 24 














BEAUFORT, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nab GRRURURE ng dn 08596 SoaparweNsesReseddcdhbeecadnanenscnpeveusseenads $1, 156 79 
an deputy collectors.....-.-------+-+--0+------e- 20+ bc etvededewsbeds 540 00 
One deputy GOON soc ceccccccncndccccecientecceccesisuncccesecdeusewas 440 00 
Qne DOATMAR . .-- ++ cece eccrnne cence renacnccreccnncsenewsrssnsececcesens 240 00 
Cont of i iivsa He tice ea cndhes civnsnesesdtowinienesiccsecauts 2, 376 79 
Amount CGNs 68 hb 8 5686 064A Kh sate eiced enc cennnteessesdeseedecccetes’s 13 84 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. ......-.....-....---..--- 2, 362 95 
GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA. nT? 

One C@llectOr..-------+2eeeeeeeeencc ence seeeccsteneeneeesceeteenceseeeces 418 85 
Two DOatMeD. -..-------- eee eee e eee e ence eee cee eee eee e nee eeneee nec ceeeee 600 00 
Cont OF CHOON eda ois seed akc cae iicen cess cdscecccossecccddeosss 1,018 85 
Amount Collected. ......22--cesceccesccscce ccc cecercceecececcnecce scenes 147 32 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections...........-.--...----+--- 71 53 


SAINT MARY'S, GEORGIA. 











One CollectOr. ..-- ~~ +--+ -eeee eee e eee creeenneeens o wesc cnccccccsecesccces 477 85 
One deputy COON on one rw nn cecsscegnscesssconnesscececencesesnacene i77 43 
One inspectOr....-..----20--2-----0--20-2e- pose Scaweesanececacteedeterns 243 00 
One clerk. .--- +--+ ++ eee eee eee eee e ne cee eee cece ee eee eee erence eee nweneeee 300 00 
One boatMan.....-- 2-2. - cece ece nn cee ee eeweee cece ceceecereceres ouwetiecone 300 00 
CGE OE GE aes ve anentonnpetssncntaccncgvetussenssessonestane 2,098 28 
Amount collected errr re Pree eee eee eer eee eer eee eee 592 40 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. .... Gh danas acteeonabes 1, 505 88 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
One CONOCEOR ccc ccccccccccccccccces cccccccccccecccccccceccecccoccscecs 531 80 
One special deputy Collector. 2... ccccc ccc ccc secscecccccccesccsucces 300 00 
Two deputy CIID niko a0 CROs 00 tin Hh 0 nt iin cb ccd eens NasbeedtedeeHeaases 480 00 
TwO DOATMER. 2... cccccccccccccccccesccccceccesccces cecnctcccesececcesces 480 00 
Codd OF CHITIN 65566. esi e tees ctdecssncssecddascunsccencseses 1,791 80 
Amount COMORES ot se di hs oes cas ink ox D erate cs bees cases ewins sitet 59 70 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 210 


One COUCCOOR iisws Sis acd E PNG de de cEle cs Wace cds seeddb ctonevistanceseves 487 51 
One deputy collector and inspector 5 00 
One deputy collector and inspector 

































30 
Qne DORGMIRR. .cccdnsdwctacatbancdaen cascetanesscgecdéccasadesavheséaisar 20 00 | 
Orie MOOSE os oa CoS Gwe b es BHC ES So Shes ck hock cued Vevdsedercweuwinsicet 300 00 
Conk of sites << <eentertisias <3} inghs cdeesig davendssaebes 3, 511 81 
matrit CGE Side saek se ota én Ath deakednndahn dey ab ntiiitbnnetmene 894 95 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. ...................seee-. 2,616 86 
SAINT MARK’S, FLORIDA. 
OCOMGCE . éucnwian ea dand dens ndneh sh ode saa ass cebee khbddwémecsnnscosews 1, 314 39 
me deputy GUNUNI Kc <susidsce wcvtckuserss somsthectssves ape beens meneae 750 00 
© Special GER EE MRI honk chndscncesndinss sce sccmossuwasc nes 1,460 00 | 
WO INSHOCUONGs <6 dneends news. Wabebion ta nedacencadsc cutetdecnenws ae ib dw th 2,190 00 
» DORN. cso adeeb a tanndh daiddnenesiweedtecdkece 4 oueieres Hacatiege 600 00 
Cont MPG 6b eck waa 5 uth Nak 4 0nd 0nd acdcaandapeasdarsuones 6, 314 39 | 
Amount COTGOROTE iy oc bibancccc See TORU ES ESOES Resube sci cunadésccsiweeraes 4,914 23 | 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. ...........-...-...0.--- 1,400 16 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
One coblechet ss cise. tobe an keaeeh.ca Ceca violas Sn ook HRS Ae eed seks ce 840 08 
One Gera y CURR OUE Tike k< dette Bo cnc cddwallhon dactae ages swhastcneespthant 550 00 
URO IRBDOCUE. occnnadseGechne ance du naahubhcednecrcusacesunsdwssrawnecce 115 50 
iP DORI oi cccancaceac acer eaeles Gatnda bes dds eabawnusautecnetsacens 129 00 | 
Cont oF I atin ot cass ai od = G00 Benn ddd be ave e te sdoes oe 1, 634 58 | 
AmoGgut OURMNEET a6 as saddndcudasés casednkeWacdeus ebenndpeusds ener esa 28 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections..........-.-..-.-----++- 905 30 
TECHE, LOUISIANA. 
UND OOTMGEOE cn s2s nuthanentasae Bipies cen endekiwes MGians Oaswesednediodd 1,723 69 
POUL INSPCOUONS . ovcce cececcccscvceccccccsccconcccoccoseceseseseces ----- 4,380 00 
WO DORN dokas soe o pxnnses egendakusd usin aces arcnddceubaaiwdin tae 960 00 
COGS Gr PRE van vaskthvasnecspeueaestnnans tasewhesgansNessa da 7, 063 69 
ATSUNE GOUDEN Rac deta a vols co Sone hks Vas cncaeubes cadvackelevadhotecdukas 235 86 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections..........-....-..-+-+-.- 6, 827 83 
. SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
WRB COO OUEE oc so Va Fee sas on 6a ta Cds cecntencdecdenceBhed visas 2, 500 00 
One Genetty -OnRN aie es Aas 120 kd 22 Ce 5 akales cdcdcweaveene'dudaluswe 1, 000 00 
, WO GOpeiay WON id 505 chs ie oboe nde saat bes eheneemicaaeh « dsGuee 800 00 
L WO GARI ARR no Oil ans du nenddeaeandacwditeebbeened 400 00 
One deputy collector .................-- ie aU aa cre tical Cann kan cles 112 50 
CWO Gepiiiy GaeeRs ua sh sodhinoviecii daub vacausevdccatbect ceaptbeas 240 00 
CORRE BEER ony, Lnrndddsuicnetbhwessansevess wWebdetbashsiies 5, 052 50 
OUEST cea cidaen tik ab ts aanded thane ks de cnadbedesabedexesan 618 82 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections .............--.--.-+---- 4,433 68 
SUPERIOR, MICHIGAN. 
Me oolleotat . siete Luce SES laeok a beta ees ba ehescedebcatecctchapbése 2, 500 00 
Une depitty caine ictus ata eh wilds cakabcdh debi ogdesrecaddbaaed 1, 200 00 
Tee GODULY COMMUTER OG IMD ROHR. oie os cade nsnn ccc dave ssues senescnesss 1, 200 50 
7) PY Cee a aa lige ached eakamaned tab Uaisine 1, 000 00 
eat deputy collectors and inspectors .................-c--eseeeeeeeees 1,971 00 
Iwo SPOQGOND Sac cas cddedl Wah s rawee Wai sca cone dUadovkctsedawedeabicdeoc 2,190 00 
sci AOI tl ce he i arenas cacao nah unes 10, 065 50 
STM CO Src eae 5, 466 86 
’ . . . a . rc | 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections ..............-..-2+--- 4,598 64 
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MICHIGAN, MICHIGAN, 








One collector. .....-.... Dea ek ii vn cbbee Seecdeesesectiedebseewecidesscessses 2, 500 00 
One deputy collector................- eee e ence ec eeet ec ccecceccecee -- 1,200 00 
Mem, OE CON ri oiiis <cecuceddeweenscesasccesess csecoee RE 
I ni de chiding chcauny kudos thweesidioielin<e eves ad 2, 666 87 
rnin sahn a paneduuedha detecanteann wanbedhanitns 507 54 
AER inuaesdneeGhi sas cacvcunaeveanqbhseueseeestneseasen pis 121 00 
Nn cat nauwedee educated’ waacebie-dueie seteusseus ponders. 140 00 
I ica an i «c sac eiaies aOR VotdiWe <essnuiaesnetubeee 120 00 

ad ica din vadredduna matakusesnaecaksnuen chee annuus 8, 455 41 
RE I oon 0c 4 cu RERUN Gh Sik oh xMdkhi ERE dowd ic ccnenceacescevs 2, 831 53 

Cost of collecting in excess of collections ...................... ... 5,623 88 


ILL. (thc coubincenanwabbuusdecceses niksscuvesaesenneceeeus 2, 500 00 


One special deputy EMR caninsORins <nivdedtcaenabtasdinbenmues od 1, 400 00 
ed oes Sinan as wandaswabesoncabavebeale --- 1,095 00 


One deputy collector and inspector......................-.0.--eeeee ; 1, 095 00 
One inspector 








OUD es ccnncssdescousccasencsecesesccoes pate a catch muacpaid in 699 00 
ee NO MUN MROUU dic cavedeccedeesuudecssdsgcaceces avciuededd 792 00 
UR iis auch cawade paveceSnekecvédccus in ote - 7,581 00 
IC GLa cao adninaneduesbdncauddacdsnaudccuavandreariot --- £0823 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. ................-.-...... 4, 532 77 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
PIE hs Da onewe steer kh edebebedee seeueddeunbocauvcceccescses 524 28 
I NN os eas caciin ches ndeseeunedeles maukeeabenes 524 28 
i en céwabeins be baniee ts ib bhebaheaebiande0qiiwneatunda 39 32 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections. -... piuheedetceks ide 484 96 
PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Ea ae en ieee tances wcing ave OER Ore Oke See 
IT CURDONUNTT GIN GUUNENB 56 5550 ssc csndcacsnasccness dccnessecevés 4, 300 00 


I eh ie debates ow nodes cmcebharcdéresoucaes cotucns! aera 
Three inspectors 


MPir cub eed eewds eee teed awe ShebbuNEddséuestdeuncs -.---- 4,380 00 
ik oN. wie 5 acd sea Scr go adh aihs nish india aaa ned ate -. 1,095 00 
IIL Sn 6 on seccwtsecudesaen ee een ene f i 4, 800 00 
iw adncdivsadechodeenaes pa nbaedadaadanweks es a 730 00 
IIS... .  a wulllnee Scam beatae debs feces ee 1, 800 00 
ere shale ale ea Widiaitiie dks. acpta cee errr 782 50 

Cost of collecting Sacaaetaae os a : : 22, 082 50 


Amount collected 





Cost of collecting in excess of collections ...........-....-..-- . 13, 656 96 


It will be seen from the above list of thirty-four customs districts 


| that there are two hundred and forty-one men employed, costing 


many thousands of dollars, and yet at no one of the whole number is 


| the amount of revenue collected equal to the cost of collection. Let 


us take a few of them and examine them and we can see the reckless 
extravagance of the expenditures. 
Take Barnstable, Massachusetts. We find that there are twenty- 


| four men employed in this district, costing the Government $9,311.60, 


They collected the enormous sum of $462. We see it costs over 
$20 to collect $1. The average amount collected by each man is $19, 
and the amount received for this service about $388. 

Take Dunkirk, New York. There are two men employed, costing 
$2,364.15, and they collected the enormous sum of $20, or over $118 
for each dollar collected. Each man collected $10, and received for 
his services $1,182.074. 

Take Beaufort, North Carolina. There are seven men employed, 
costing $2,376.79, and they collected $13.34, costing the Government 
$170 for each dollar collected. Each man collected on an average 
$1.98, and received fromthe people the sum of $399.54 for his onerous 
services. 

Saint Augustine, Florida. There were six men employed, costing 
the Government $1,791.80, and they collected $59.20; costing about 
$30 for each dollar collected. 

Teche, Louisiana. Seven men employed, costing $7,063.69; they 
collected $235.86, or about $30 for each dollar collected. Each man 
collected on an average $33.70, and received the sum of $1,009 for his 
services. 

Sandusky, Ohio. Nine men employed, costing $5,052.50; they col- 
lected $618.82, or about one-eighth as much as they received. 

Michigan, Michigan. Nineteen men employed, costing $8,455.41, 
and they collected $2,831.53. 

Burlington, Iowa. The cost of collections was $524.38, and only 
$39.82 collected. 

These cases, scattered all over the country, show that there are cer- 
tainly some glaring and outrageous cases where good Republicans— 
for those employed are all Republicans—are provided for at the public 
expense, who in return aid the Republican committee by the 2 per 
cent. of their salaries paid to HUBBELL, where there is great danger, 
to say the least, of its use in corrupting the ballot-box and debauch- 
ing the electors. 

But, Mr. Speaker, bad as the foregoing official statements are, I 
now propose to call attention to others which are based upon the 
same official authority, and which are much more outrageous than 
those to which I have already referred. 

Below is a statement of the number of persons employed in each of 





= | the following districts of the United States for the collection of cus- 
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toms for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, with their occupations 


and compensation, at none of which any revenué was collected : 


KENNEBUNK, MAINE. 
One collector ....... Sonne ad een nny oom eign eee eared Oe 6a abies in mae kee $$99 85 
TOON, OO 2.2002. 3c ine cncncnsepececsspecapensseccqtesses 595 60 
Two inspectors. -. ows cnweus 0s senehaheneSsseneen oecahevansenibaneus 153 40 
YORK, MAINE. 
MD . .-. .da6 etwas ® eee ediin ielem bite e na wa eked bbe Gas 263 39 
NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS. 
One collector Jit babatPens tse seb see) Cheba bhe habe henaba 290 90 
i) Ct PONE. onsa5nsenesspstnsswostasenvaenseethonenenbaasin wes 800 00 
ET SIU oii. 05s 6 nswcne dy conuanbewdepdeiane sebeeneadsasenesec 450 00 
BRISTOL AND WARREN, RHODE ISLAND. 
ND ti bite cd cnbnkid sess skokrbhenndedeenehe bebe eees heen sanees 185 55 
ee RN, GD, 50s ahnntbiccenheSctncdeubhseeabeneseeee bhb nae 1, 095 00 
i OE. >. 2055564 bsucbennesaesee cae gekehheeeseeeue Ey aee seed 249 00 
INTE GicSb555s os conbeuhbesibinesos bs bed bieeres bere eSertstsbieus 216 00 
SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK. 
RE oe ae edd is cect bend pAakaexkeeus Cewek’ 486 48 
One surveyor .- Leckhe #265 dN Cie Edeeee bck b been ee kes is cerbeinend eas 547 80 
ET ED scenes covece tbukeabtdsesdeccensenscacess satemurds 480 00 
LITTLE EGG HARBOR, NEW JERSEY. 
CL oo noun dislacaudcns wr teaenberekaeelise uokkeksiemenn Saat ika = 73 
eS coon ccncksuueve bine sblinhelekahab<useussueecats nuns 0 00 
EE tania we bah s Gnawnedncekkateesleeknnoeoes ss beansceaskese ae ne 1, 236 00 
Neen TT Tn a ee ns aka Sh pal 1, 065 00 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 
IRIE 5. inc cane ee imenbrkeges bb Ube bankdak ean wart ieaein leeks » 778 28 
ee. cckbatent-sasbshsanked py heboskspastbenbestatsics- 73 00 
Ey SE 6 inna sas cideekineeertiewinadh<egiedsceehankanentty 80 00 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 
CN is sein a wks piricaca haloes hd he sha Cee ie NDR doce n secs 250 00 
NRE cies nedccdkbnbinp xanicigihgn de hes betckeontheaneehba's 292 00 
One inspector................-. oe esac cccnsccecceessenesscosesenccesscess 1, 095 00 
FD RN ona caw ies annsccaccvascnnsecssseuevsecesnescocessecsescess 180 00 
EASTON, MARYLAND. 

CP IONER, 0.icnbanencscscesace cnkOhECLeNOSMhES hE KbSSSS>4hbERRRREaOEw IO 2,508 75 
One deputy collector and inspector. ............ 2.2... ...2.e. cence scenes 1, 095 00 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

Ess nacknnceuscnedecetineieshespeepksbexccd Susaeeeskheh save te 547 80 
Sy SI os isin nes vicencesepguanerattsccasietsecbbwasdacena 600 00 
YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. 

I cL ini scene senandaiesik baie eekkhss sab eb sees eeceakwe wine 480 39 
TE a isnccysncidavit ae piesasskiees Wiens baebheek 6esees 360 00 
SRNODE. vennsn oneksnarsscensebssépenns-snbasbinbes pectes sabnnes<< 903 00 
CHERRYSTONE, VIRGINIA. 

OO ici ccincwendetueenh dents sebuch dotinepiekbbbbeinhstenunb aes 828 00 
CDG GHOOEOT OE SRORBTIOE 6 55.5.0 o0cnce caiscccc conte scccsescance 1,277 50 
ey Seen NE CD 6 oo onoxsannccecucusesnsadeesensiennn 365 00 
CE kph kecknpeaesceneabees kiencebasccheneesubevessbessenhusses 200 00 
PETERSBURGH, VIRGINIA. 

IE Shed so ncennrcernennnndncsaes sddnsseebertsevenss Gosesnccoses 283 46 
CR i I I I ino conc cenccwasccschsscunepenaencenan 1, 200 00 
One deputy collector and inspector ...... ............ cccecccccccnccccsce 1, 095 00 
EN inc Lobnnnsshts nei bakdewarne speaks weaserbentce 15 00 
i netdtnethincciehsnnnwets auinats ghdenndabs eaphiahieesehinn 730 00 
PE ciiene>npehoesnecns ences sa0bsunancontpsnabuswesensheseeh bakes nos 600 00 
One boatman ..... bbs skQadte wade Phetesedvetacbn GneseesnauDes tebonneases 180 00 
ALBEMARLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
an aE nuvanshvenktcnsnaaien ep cain nnacnaiaanhene* 1, 262 20 
ns naienankavnehenesauhaisapheenanb unde es 300 00 
SE nnn eh da dccius smacmedbiehnesnees ocketinneeesbebe 1,095 00 
SN I occinas acon Bhagkseh san pcbienss phe Seb deeSSe Ss epenesE 600 00 
ie ccckdnnskinnsttin cae Abhinas whe kowerekeges seenkecananh ahs 927 00 
EEE son trcesheghennsshsnencennnsdlnignesespeeccaevececéacneeons 198 00 
VICKSBURGH, MISSISSIPPI. 

CD IN hisses makes cicnaerecnsnctenntib nes insecaais dbdpenconsctcaee 583 47 
GALENA, ILLINOIS. 

CD ONO o 5 nnn osc ninancdcamecuanesscecéénsatescbensdecusresaesbabe 406 98 
PR ry CII WE I oo ood cs encase cnnsn ws onscanpeendn acess 500 00 
ER Re et ae eS eS ee senccecousvesoscerencs 360 00 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS. 

One surveyor ............ dhe bhtde ei Aenebaakbahieieetassabekbenbadaxe 944 57 
Se ETON wins a555cksakguuinuehese Ghnesibisencestedinesh Anis 600 00 
LA CROSSB, WISCONSIN. 

IIE <p pens <nnscnbnndikse eee ebanE tsb us cnetnnndn veces 1,200 00 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 

Onesurveyor.......-.... Pon eeenaves cess sescesbesscececcocccsscesesesé 350 00 
SEND. 600.055 a cncenseeneadeaaekess $e esacsvsecccenbesnse 500 00 
SOUTHERN OREGON. 
sie 6 do bh econ wevncussccenbnsbebhiueetbuss 6éenuensisss 1, 082 50 
Ne nivccnicnanerdcéuenk ee Genasbeedsenescnaccie 200 00 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA TERRITORY. 

One collector............- ee a WT MeCheneewEe per watcbibeas 2, 500 00 
PD REE I BONE on ono osc occscn cc sevcccceccscsesecns seneebene 1, 460 00 
EE AECL  wbinkn a sennsccccescnusssucnssimbnacbenbneeree 2, 000 00 
ee eee Anes kad inendkcks noc ndeagechuspamereineosoee 1, 460 00 
Two deputy collectors ...................... asetisvecebspeanedebatsoecn 2,190 00 
i I cnc ed bcediignbedbsedengesesccsecsspaShesss ace 1, 460 00 
0 ND nica kp hbbenis kein chs ecsbcecns sede eeenabecenenss 1,460 00 
ey eS ca dkuneuchacccechnsenupeenacsasheneducedaenes 2, 555 00 
Ne CRONE, III sais pavéctincecnssbescpcnsicsewssenbses --t---- 2,190 00 
One inspector and storekeeper. .......... tbe Vaebesi ceveceeneshesesosss 900 00 


DELAWARE, DELAWARE. 
RW CUTIE oi cc dcce ns eisdasencnesncesucnesésdveneusanceceseieeeeesdl 
One special deputy collector 
CR NT CONOR anid bsncc oe sesodseccesoesesnsscees n0esseenbinein 
DOT GURNOUOER «0 SioccncqsccceccccsscnvassotsvesconosesceuesuMal 
SIND b.55dii 0h565555650 0000s stcnesescdeeceetseeseeesessaee en 
One inspector..........-...---. oenncecncccescccsececncecccsessestasecese 
RP obs bank wddenetieedsiessseeaveessdceonsdkdn ene 


Here we find, Mr. Speaker, twenty-one districts kept up, in which 
eighty-eight men are employed at a cost of many thousands of do]. 
lars to the Government, at none of which isa single dollar of revenye 
collected. Why the necessity for keeping up these districts? There 
is no reason. There can be only one excuse for it, and that js 
that places may be made for Republicans to live at the expense of 
the public. It is sometimes contended that it is necessary to keep 
up these districts to prevent smuggling and other frauds upon the 
revenue. But, Mr. Speaker,, even if that were true, it occurs to me 
that there would be no necessity for keeping from five to twenty men 
ata place. But there is nothing in this argument, especially as to 
many of the districts. In my own State, at Evansville, in the district 
represented by my colleague, Mr. HEILMAN, there are two men em- 
ployed and not a dollar collected, and so far as I have been able to 
learn never was a dollar collected. Certainly no one will contend that 
there is any danger of smuggling there. So with Galesburgh, IIli- 
nois; Cairo, Illinois; Vicksburgh, Mississippi, and many other 
places. No, Mr. Speaker, it is not because it is necessary for the 
Government service to have this large number of men drawing pay 
from the Government and performing no services, but is to meet the 
exigencies of party necessity, as I believe. 

It was very recently stated upon the floor of this House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, the former chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and one of the most careful and most 
accurate members of this House, that within a period of ten years, 
between 1870 and 1880, our list of civil officers in the employ of the 
General Government had nearly doubled ; that in 1870 1.4 per cent. of 
the whole population held civil offices under the General Govern- 
ment; and in 1880 2.2 per cent. of the whole population were paid 
officers upon the civil list of the United States, 

From this statement, of the accuracy of which I have no doubt, it 
will be seen that the number of officials is increasing enormously, 
and it certainly is a cause for alarm, and especially when they must 
be supported in idleness, as I have shown many of them are, upon 
the money rung from the tax-payers of the country. Let us weed 
out useless officials, abolish useless offices, and begin to enforce that 
economy and reform so much needed in the public service, and to 
which all parties are pledged. 


Death of Hon. Thomas Allen. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. HATOH, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect for the memory 
and services of Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, deceased, late a Representative from the 
State of Missouri— 


Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, a Representative from the State 
of Missouri, died in the city of Washington on the 8th day of April, 
1882. On that day the announcement of his death was made to the 
House and a committee appointed consisting of seven members and 
three Senators to escort his remains to the city of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, forinterment. Hon.J.R.Chalmers, of Mississippi, then a mem- 
ber of this House, was appointed by the Speaker as one of that commit- 
tee. Having known him many years and beiug an admirer of Mr. 
ALLEN, he had prepared some remarks upon his life and character 
which he had expected to deliver upon this occasion. When it was 
decided by the House that he was not a member of this Congress he 
left his manuscript with me, as the chairman of that committee, with 
a personal request that I should read it asa part of my remarks upon 
this occasion, which I now proceed to do. 


REMARKS PREPARED BY MR. CHALMERS. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The committee selected by you under the order of 
this House to attend the funeral ceremonies of our deceased brother, 
Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, of Missouri,have performed that solemn duty. 
We escorted his remains to his native town, where they were tem- 
porarily deposited in his summer mansion built on the spot a 
once stood his grandfather’s house in which he was born. The! : 
neral services were performed in the Congregational church of — 
his grandfather, Thomas Allen, was the first pastor, and we buri ' 
him beside his forefathers, in the family lot, in the cemetery ° 
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Pittsfield, Massachusetts. This is one of the most striking of the New 
England towns. Situated on the Berkshire hills, near the head- 
waters of the Housatonic River, it is 1,100 feet above the level of the 
sea, and its air is pure, bracing, and invigorating. 

There are no rough and precipitous mountains around it suggestive 
of strong and uncultivated men, but the massive hills and Greylock 
Mountain, seen from a distance through the pure, clear atmosphere, 
are suggestive of calm, peaceful, and dignified manhood. There 
are no mountain torrents to break the silence of the surrounding 
hills, but there are beautiful and pellucid lakes and clear, bold run- 
ning streams that set the wheels of machinery in motion and send up 
a mingled hum from the voices of nature and art. To one who saw 
it thirty-three years ago Pittsfield presents the appearance of great 
improvement, but to one who studies its possibilities for the future 
itseems butin its infancy, with vast undeveloped resources and power 
still in reserve. Itisa historic town and filled with honorable names 
and memories. 

The Allens, the Larneds, the Pomeroys, and the Merrills were hon- 
ored names in the days of the Revolution, and these names are pre- 
served with honor by the present generation. We were shown the 
park beneath whose branching elmsthe citizen soldiers of Pittsfield 
assembled to march forth to battle in 1776, in 1812, and again in 1861. 
Here stood the old church from which Thomas Allen, the fighting 
parson, led his congregation to the battle of Bennington. The old 
frame building is gone, and in its place stands a massive structure of 
native granite with a memorial slab in commemoration of Thomas 
Allen, the grandfather of our colleague; and on the opposite side of 
the park stands the Berkshire Atheneum, a princely donation to the 
town from our deceased friend, and a lasting monument to his cult- 
ure, his taste, his liberality, and his ennobling devotion to the home 
of his childhood. 

We reached Pittsfield on the day of its annual town meeting, and 
nothing could more clearly indicate the character of its inhabitants 
than their conduct on this occasion. No man could be more highly 
esteemed than THOMAS ALLEN was esteemed by them. They showed 
this in every gesture, word, and look. There was no violent demon- 
stration of feeling and no ostentatious parade, but there was mani- 
fest appearance of deep and heartfelt manly grief; and yet the town 
meeting was not adjourned. It is a day of great political import in 
New England—a day on which the entire legislative business of the 
town is to be transacted for the next year, and with them duty comes 
first. Their ancestors, who followed Thomas Allen to the battle of 
Bennington, did not fire a gun until they had knelt on the battle- 
field and listened to a fervid prayer from their earnest leader, and 
their descendants move with the same precision and order to-day. 

The town meeting is democracy in its simplest form, where the peo- 
ple assemble in the town hall and legislate for themselves without 
the intervention of representatives. ‘The town hall has been called 
the cradle of liberty, and it was recently said on this floor by Mr. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, that if our liberties are ever overthrown 
the last struggle will be made at the door of a town hallin New Eng- 
land. It was amid such scenes and surrounded by such a people that 
THOMAS ALLEN, the late member of Congress from the second dis- 
trict of Missouri, was born and reared. If birth-place has any influ- 
ence over the destiny of man, if the scenes of childhood mold the 
character or shape the course of maturer years, then the silent 
grandeur of the Berkshire hills impressed themselves upon the life 
and character of the modest, dignitied, and intellectual man whose 
loss we how mourn. 

THOMAS ALLEN was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, August 29, 
1813, in the midst of our second war with Great Britain, in which his 
father was a captain, and he graduated at Union College in 1832. I 
leave to others the details of his remarkable and successful career, 
and shall only call attention to a few leading features of his history. 
With a good education and only $25 in money, at the age of nineteen, 
friendless and alone, he began the struggle of life in the great me- 
tropolis of New York; at the age of sixty-nine he died, leaving an 
estate worth fifteen millions in money. After five years of hard 
labor and close economy in New York, at the age of twenty-three he 
appeared in Washington as the editor of the Madisonian, through 
the columns of which he soon wielded a powerful influence in polit- 
ical affairs. In a contest for Public Printer, then conferred only on 
leading political writers, he was elected over such distinguished men 
as Gales and Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, and Blair and 
Rives, of the Globe. 

A few years later he was an acknowledged power in political cir- 
cles, consulted about the formation of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet, and the 
editor of the Administration organ. Such rapid and brilliant suc- 
cess might have addled the brains of a less self-poised and clear- 
headed man. To a young man of talent, power, and ambition noth- 
ing is more fascinating and seductive than political life. To speak 
‘rom the editorial tripod and watch the effect of his arguments upon 
eager and increasing readers, and see his sentiments quoted, com- 
mended, and followed by the multitude, gives pleasing and peculiar 
satisfaction. 

To speak from the hustings and see the crowd swayed by his utter- 
ances, to hear the shouts of exultant partisans; to feel the inspiring 
influence of that mesmeric sympathy which binds the speaker to 
the hearts of his audience, and to know that he can arouse the feel- 
ings and play upon the passions and prejudices of his hearers as the 


artist plays upon an instrument thoroughly in tune, produces a de- 
lirium of delight, which untits the orator for the more quiet work of 
business life. And the fame of Henry Clay, the old man eloquent, 
upon whose words listening Senates hung, has made a seat in Con- 
gress the day-dream of every ambitious youth in the land. 

Mr. ALLEN tasted the intoxicating draught of political life, he re- 
ceived the plaudits of admiring friends, he heard the prophetic praise 
from Andrew Jackson, and obtained the entire confidence of a Presi- 
dent in power, and yet the cup passed from him without injury and 
without regret. In 1842, when the administration of his friend, Mr, 
Tyler, was in full power, he retired from the political arena in Wash- 
ington and removed to Saint Louis, Missouri, where he married a 
lovely and wealthy young lady and thoroughly identified himself 
with the growing interests of his adopted home. Like Prentiss and 
Quitman, who were so much honored and loved in Mississippi, he 
came of the best New England stock, which was broadened and lib- 
eralized by transplanting in Southern soil. 

The sudden change from a bare competency to what was then 
great wealth, received with his bride, did not enervate the mind 
or slacken the energies of Mr. ALLEN, but he made -it tributary to 
an active, useful, and successful business career. Tom Benton, the 
great Missouri Senator, pointing across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, said: ‘There is the East.” Tom ALLEN, catching 


the inspiration, began the construction of the first of that system of 


Pacific railroads which has since become the great highway of com- 
merce between the East and the West. Railroad after railroad and 
corporation after corporation grew and prospered under his success- 
ful management, until war came to check the prosperity of his adopted 
State. 

When peace was restored he once more entered actively into every 
enterprise calculated to increase the prosperity of Saint Louis, and 
to him more than any other one man is due the liberal system of 
internal improvements adopted by the Legislature of Missouri, and 
the construction of the Iron Mountain Railroad, which opened up to 
the Saint Louis market the richest mineral region of the world. But 
in the midst of his arduous labors he found time for the intellectual 
enjoyment of literary and scientific studies and for the pleasing duties 
of social and domestic life. A cultured companion, a genial friend, 
an affectionate husband, and a devoted father, he was at the same 
time a sound lawyer, a strong political thinker, and wonderful in 
business success—not wonderful in the rapidity or amount of his aceu- 
mulations, for there are many who have surpassed him in both, but 
wonderful for the honesty and integrity of his dealings and the grad- 
ualand uniform success ofhisoperatious. While others have amassed 
greater fortunes and with more rapidity, their pathway has been 
strewn with the wreck of thousands upon whose ruined fortunes they 
rose. 

Mr. ALLEN was formed in a different mold. He was no stock- 
jobber, no speculator, and no corporation wrecker, but an honest, 
straightforward worker in the regular channels of business life. 
His fortune, though large, was the result of regular and legitimate 
profit in regular and legitimate trade. His moral character was as 
pure as the air of his childhood’s home; his principles were as firm 
as the granite in his native hills; and his intellectual strength, like 
the water-power of his native town, seemed to rise equal to every 
demand upon it and to perform its work with an ease that indicated 
immense power still in reserve, 

Whether we consider him toiling in New York as attorney’s clerk 
on a salary of $300 a year, or successfully conducting a leading po- 
litical journal in Washington, or shaping the internal-improvement 
system of Missouri in the State senate, or presiding over great cor- 
porations and turning railroad lines to the Pacific and the Southwest, 
or dying by inches under a painful and incurable disease, we find him 
the same self-poised, unostentatious man, bearing himself with dig- 
nity, ability, and courage. He signalized his love of ancestry and 
his devotion to his birth-place by purchasing his grandfather's farm 
and erecting a princely mansion where the family homestead once 
stood. He left a granite monument to his cultured taste and his de- 
votion to the cause of education in the Berkshire Atheneum, erected 
in his native village at a cost of $50,000. 

He left a monument of his liberal views and progressive spirit in 
the new fire-proof Southern Hotel erected in his adopted city, Saint 
Louis, the most magnificent and best appointed hotel in the world. 
And in commemoration of his genius, perception, and business suecess 
he has left a name to be forever connected with the first of the great 
system of Pacific railroads and indissolubly linked with the wonder- 
ful Iron Mountain of Missouri. In polities he was, lke his grand- 
father, a thoroughgoing Democrat, and a desire to do his whole duty 
to his party impelled him at great risk to be present at the organ- 
ization of this House ; and this perhaps hastened his final dissolu- 
tion. 

But the seeds of a fatal disease were clearly developed in his sys- 
tem long before his death, and he knew for many months that he 
must surely and shortly die. His heroic fortitude and Christian pa- 
tience under his long and painful suffering and impending death 
were in perfect harmony with his whole character and life. A short 
time before his death, and when it was known that his end wasnear, 
my attention was attracted by the statue of the dying Napoleon in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. The cold marble seemed almost to breathe 
the anguish of the dying hero. His body swollen with disease and 
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his face pinched and shrunken with pain, tells the story of a burst- 
ing heart which, like the imprisoned eagle, is beating itself to death 
against the wires of its cage. It pictured the end of an ambitious 
and dissatisfied soui; the end of a man who knew he must die, and 
yet his untamed and untamable spirit speaks in tones of remon- 
strance and resistance, and demands one more chance to live and be 
free. 

While I gazed on it, I could but think of our patient, suffering col- 
league, who was dying but a few short steps away. He too knew 
that he must die, and he was meeting death with the same quiet 
Christian resignation that he had met the issuesof life. He was not 
unwilling to die, and yet he expressed to his pastor the desire that he 
might have. been spared a few years more to do something in Con- 
rress for the home of his adoption. He was full of honors, and yet 
1is spirit felt that its full mission had not been filled. He was full 
of years, and yet older men than he bore his body to the grave. At 
the head of his coffin as it lay in the church was a column of sweet- 
scented flowers representing a broken shaft. The broken shaft is 
usually the emblem of a young life cut short in its career. This 
could not be said of THoMas ALLEN, and yet in his dying moments 
he felt that he had left a portion of his work unaccomplished. 

When he retired ftom the political arena in Washington in 1842, 
the hope and desire that he might some day return as a member of 
Congress might have filled his imagination as it did that of many 
ambitious young men before him. He had now gathered wealth to 
the fullness of his desire. He had retired from active business labor 
and prepared for cultivated enjoyment and political life, but like 
Moses on Mount Pisgah he was only permitted to behold the Canaan 
he had so long sought. The overtaxed physical system fell beneath 
the strain imposed on it by a too vigorous mind; the engine was too 
powerful for the frame that encased it, and the exhausted body per- 
ished while the spirit was yet strong. The broken shaft of sweet- 
scented flowers was a fitting emblem of a life which breathed only 
the fragrance of purity and a death that cut short a labor of useful- 
ness and love. 

In connection with the remarks that I had proposed to submit on 
this solemn occasion—solemn to every member of the Missouri dele- 
gation particularly, and to all who knew Mr, ALLEN in life—and 
without consuming the time of the House to read it at this time, I 
propose to print the able, carefully-prepared, and truthful tribute to 
the life and worth of TaomMas ALLEN, made at his own home upon the 
occasion of his burial by his pastor, Rev. J. L. Jenkins. 


SERMON. 


{1 Samuel, 25: 1.—Samuel died; and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 
lamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah. | 


Not since Moses, who died four hundred years before, had there been in Israel 
80 great a man as Samuel. In troublesome times he preserved order, administered 
justice. He consolidated the nation, founded schools, served faithfully and wisely 
for thirty years in 7 positions. He died, and dying received the most gener- 
ous appreciation and homage. 

The means by which these were expressed are mentioned. I dwell for a mo- 
ment upon each in order: 

First. “‘ All the Israelites were gathered together.” Says Mr. Stanley: ‘‘ We 
are told with a peculiar emphasis of expression that all the Israelites, not one por- 
tion or fragment only, as might have been expected in that time of division and 
confusion, but all were gathered together around him who had been the benefac- 
tor of all." A time had come when men of all sections and factions were con- 
strained to recognize eminent services and eminent ability and eminent worth. 
They stopped their dissensions, forgot party allegiance, put by local prejudices, 

rsonal grievances. Men who forced Samuel from office, and men who would 

<eep him in it, met at his grave and alike honored him. It was a generous tribute, 

this gathering of all the Israelites at the burial of Samuel. From the extremes of 
the kingdom, from its chief cities, men came to a quiet village that by their pres- 
ence they might express their appreciation of the labors and worth of the man 
who had died. 

Second. ‘‘ They lamented him.’ Grief soon becomes conventional. There are 
prescribed ways for manifesting it, a period fixed during which signs of sorrow 
are exposed. hen in Europe a member of a royal family dies, other courts go 
into mourning for a specified time. Among us, I believe, there are rules respect- 
ing the matter. Black is to be worn so long, displaced so gradually. We early 
find traces of such conventionalities. Aaron and Moses were mourned for thirty 
days. Of Samuel it is simply said, ‘‘ They lamented him.”’ The plain, unqualified 
statement testifies to the genuineness of the sorrow; a sorrow superior to cere- 
monies and demanding its own free, unrestricted indulgence! What heartier trib- 
ute was possible! ‘* They lamented him.” 

Third. ‘‘ They buried him in his house at Ramah.” In his house means probably 
in the court or garden attached to his house. We have another account of Sam- 
uel's burial. ‘* All Israel had lamented him and buried him in Ramah, even in his 
own city.” Evidently the great, simple man's preferences were regarded. Sorrow 
for him was tender, as it was genuine and universal. They buried him in his own 
house at Ramah, his own city. There were more famous places ; Gibeah, the royal 
residence, was one. Saul, who was fond of processions and display, might have 
arranged a splendid funeral pageant and brought crowds to his capital. Daring, 
impulsive as he was, he could not violate the intrinsic propriety which demanded 
the burial of the simple, stern prophet in the village where he was born and lived. 
So he was buried in Ramah, his own city. 

This Ramah had the power of awakening strong local attachments. Its proba- 
ble site was a hill-top, now easily seen from Jerusalem, looking to the aolihaea, 





itcommanded fine views. Its people were intelligent and good, if Samuel's parents | 


represent them. Here he was born and carefully nurtured by his wise and pious 
mother. Here he made his own home when a man; here he located a school of 
the prophets ; “‘ here,” as Matthew Henry expresses it, ‘‘ he enjoyed himself and 
his Ged in his advanced years; ”’ and here, in the place he had served and made 
illustrious, he was buried. 

The power of awakening strong local attachment long continued to Ramah. 
thousand years after Samuel's death, the little village is made famous again by a 


worthy citizen who could not be tempted from it by all the splendors of a great city | 
Joseph, the honorable councilor, who went in boldly to Pilate and | 
| with other men, but I have been a man of prayer all my life. I have always before 
| important decisions sought guidance from God.’" He 
| steps was with God. 


and capital. 
begged the Lord's body and fitly buried it, was known as Joseph of Arimathea, 
another name for Ramah, a resident, if not a native of the place where Samuel 
was born and lived and was buried. 





A | 
| like, leaves country and home and friends for an unknown 





| his life. 
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To be lamented as Samuel was by all his countrymen, to be mourned for a ve 
great number of days, to be peacefully buried in his own quiet and loved village 
were there not here ample compensations for years of industry and public service. 
Not till men are goneare they known. Under such condition do we live. Our lives 
here are such that what is best is seldom most conspicuous. Here influences that 
warp and distort judgments are many and strong. Here occasions for misunder. 
standings, for conflict, for alienations, are so frequent that perfect concord is im. 
possible. Wise men do not expectit. What is possible, what may be reasonably 
expected, is that when a man dies, then his fellows will be quick to see and con. 
fess his worth and the worth of his services. If, under the great illumination 
which death diffuses, men remain blind and refuse to see the excellencies made 
apparent, we are forced to recognize the presence and power of inveterate prejn. 
dice or wicked hate. If, on the other hand, when men die and in their ascension ]ose 
the disfigurements and imperfections belonging to the earthly life, and they who 
are spectators exult in the new clear revelations of truth and beauty, anid long 
to abide under them ever more, what worthier tribute to the dead can there be 
and what conduct worthier of the living. ; 

We often hear the homage paid the dead disparaged, undervalued. It is called 
cheap, and a poor substitute for the just treatment of the living. To me it seems 
very precious. Very precious, for the act embodies the best sentiments and wisest 
judgments of men. en see clearly and feel rightly at the grave as nowhere else. 
Here clouds and mists rise and disappear, prejudices are carried off, all the spirit- 
ual forces are at liberty to act freely, without hinderance. Hence the real, sub. 
stantial worth of the homage paid the dead. Mendo nothing of finer quality. Es. 
timates made at the grave partake of the clemency and justice of Heaven. ‘It was 
not cheap and meaningless, this gathering of all the Israelites at Ramah, the mourn. 
ingfor Samuel for a very great number of days, and his quiet burial in his own 
city. The whole world held then nothing of greater value. Here were love, grati- 
tude, veneration. No costlier offerings could be. There was almost infinite 
worth in them. So when any grave friends and acquaintances gather, when men 
come from afar to be present, when every available means is used for expressing 
affection, respect, the homage is not cheap and meaningless. It is precious and 
significant. 

That burial in Ramah three thousand years ago, when friends and fellow-citi- 
zens gathered and lamented and buried a faithful, good man, has had innumera. 
ble repetitions, is being repeated now and here. 

THOMAS ALLEN was born in this town August 29, 1813, in a house standing on 
the site where, in 1858, he built the one from which we have just brought his body. 
His father was Jonathan Allen. He was named for his ndfather, Thomas 
Allen, the first pastor of this church. His mother was Eunice Williams Larned, 

sranddaughter of Colonel Israel Williams, of Hatfield. So that it has been said 
Mr. ALLEN ‘“‘ derived his descent on one side from one of the revolutionary whigs 
most noted for his uncompromising zeal, and on the other from one of the stauncb- 
est American adherents to the British Crown.” His ancestry was not a weak one. 
The chances were there would be in him a double portion of strength. It is man’s 
first and most lasting advantage to be well born; to inherit a good body, full of 
vitality, a sound mind, firm will, a controlling moral sense. ‘There was once in 
New England a generation able to transmit these valuable legacies. It could not 
give children great riches, great honors ; it could and did give what was of greater 
worth—health, intellect, determination, conscience. Into a large inheritance of 
these Mr. ALLEN was born. His education began formally in the schools of this 
town, in which he continued till he entered Union College in 1829. 

His purposed destination was the law. In 1835 he was admitted to the New York 
bar. His career was not to be that of a lawyer. He began early to write ; wrote 
so much that it was said of him at twenty-one that no young man in the country 
of his age had written so much. His vocation commel. found ; he was to be an 
editor. It proved not to be his calling. 

He betrayed early a taste for politics. His mind was suited to grave public 
questions ; he had the power to influence by strong, persuasive speech. But his 
life-work was not to be that of the mere partisan politician. After various essays 
in different directions he was guided to his assigned task. Devout believers in 
God find marks of His wisdom in the orderly migrations of birds and beasts ; de- 
vout students of history see God in emigrations, in colonizations, in the grand 
movements by which the world’s population is transferred from one scene of effort 
to another. This large faith bears reduction and individualization. The steps of 
aman are ordered by God. There are always foreordinations requiring the birth 
to be in the proper Bethlehem, the preparatory life in Nazareth, the years of active 
service in busy, growing Capernaum. Men do not determine their own careers; 
they fulfill them. We are all God-led as truly as were the Israelites. What Iam 
asserting was true of Mr. ALLEN. There were years of uncertainty, of attempts, of 
experiments. He was feeling after the track he was to pursue through the wilder- 
ness of this world; he was seeking after the work given him to do. His seeking 
was in time rewarded. 

The workman and the work came together. The work was a great work. We 
all learn early the famous saying of Lord Bacon, to the effect that the most hero- 
ical of works is the founding of a colony. He is called to grand tasks who has to 
do with shaping the destiny of a great State. A first necessity is its enrichment 
by the discovery and use of its own resources by the easy introduction of needed 
supplies from without. Changes have come over the world. Forts, defenses, are 
not a primal need. Populations are not now to be kept out of given territories; 
they are to be tempted into them. It is high service those do who cast up high- 
ways in the wilderness ; who redeem the fruitful earth from barrenness; who expose 
the treasures of its mines; who, in the biblical sense of the word, ‘ subdue the 
earth.” These are your true conquerors. They come up out of Edoms, their gar- 
ments not rolled in blood but fragrant with the odors of field and vineyard ; t ney 
mark their progress not by ruin and desolation but by the waste places they build. 
The pean chemled over their conquests is without wail or sigh, is the merry shout 
of Sharvesters, the undisturbed laughter of children in village streets. : 

A new type of heroes is appearing. The old traditional type is becoming ¢x- 
tinct. The man, sure of honor, is the explorer, the inventor, the discoverer, who 
enriches human life and adds to the well-being of mankind; who makes States 
strong not in fortresses but in the resources supporting great populations and in 
the means whereby great populations are made intelligent, virtuous, pious. He is 
calied to a supreme work who has to do with shaping the destiny of a great com- 
monwealth. That is a heroical work whose end is public enrichment and strengt h- 
ening of a State. Men do not blunder upon such works. God girds men for them. 
It was so with Mr. ALLEN. He was raised up for a work and so found it. He was 
led from this his native village, with many wanderings, half across the continent 


| toa spot predestined to be the seat of empire, early christened with a most sover- 


eignname. He saw possibilities others saw not, and so was a oe Te _ He had 
the voice of a prophet, and aroused the people. He had the compelling force of a 
prophet, and his bidding was more or less heeded. Thus, under a divine guidance 
and because of a divine endowment, did Mr. ALLEN find the great, grand work of 
It might be that a man should be led to his assigned work and be uncon- 
scious of the leading. He might think the work a discovery of his own, or he might 
think nothing of it. Neither was possible to Mr. ALLEN. He had what men 0 
his class commonly have, faith in Bod. It is not the unbeliever that, Abraham- 
y land. Faith bas wrought 
The world’s best workers have been and must be 


civilizations, and only faith. og ey 
“T know not,” he said, ‘ how is? 


believers. Mr. ALLEN was a believer in God. 


lieved the ordering of his 
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His aims were to make his labors promotive of divine ends. I am not claiming 
that he did not seek his own profit in what he did; Iam not supposing that Mr. 
ALLEN was devoted to the special service of God as the early J esuit preachers and 
missionaries were. Iam, however, very certain that it was his aim to promote on 
the earth the kingdom ofGod. Forthis phrase isa large one ; the devo i Jesuit did 
not understand it fully; perhaps not so well as the energetic, far-seeing man of 
business. That which is natural is first. A Statemust have a material basis; good 
society must have physical resources. It is adivine work to find and supply these. 
Manna no longer falls from heaven. Ravens no longer bring food. The kingdom 
of God may not be meat and drink, but it would soon, so far as the earth is con- 
cerned, come to an end without them. Mr. ALLEN did not confine his efforts to 
merely material results. By an early and always indulged impulse he was a man 
of varied and pronounced scholarly tastes. He was, as has been said, an effective 
writer. Lt is possible to make a valuable volume of the papers prepared by him 
on different subjects. He was interested in and promoted the sciences. He was 
the wise patron of education. His wisdom, his insight, are conspicuous in his gift 
to bis native town. He could do nothing better for it than encourage the habit of 
cood reading among its  poowre. The beautiful building whose doorway is fittingly 
draped in mourning to-day will not only perpetuate here the memory of his name 
put will be a testimony to his wisdom. _ 

1 have not intended any studied analysis of Mr. ALLEN’s character. I think the 
hasty sketch given reveals him. He was well born; had found a work—a work 
that could be done only by a man rarely gifted. He did bis work well. Hedida 
great work well. There were once princes in Europe ruling a smaller territory 
than Mr. ALLEN managed, a smaller number of subjects than he had men under 
him, handling no such sums of money as he handled. This great work he did, 
and did well. And it is measure and indication of the rare powers in him. Be- 
sides these great executive abilities he had other rare gifts. Not every great 
worker is a scholar. Mr. ALLEN was. Not every great worker is a man of 
large heart. Mr. ALLEN was. He had two homes. He did the impossible; 
he served two masters. We know he loved Pittsfield. He came back when able 
and bought his birth-place, built here for himself a home, delighted to come to it. 
And here he was interested in our local affairs. Would have our burial place 
beautified. Among his last gifts was one toward the improvement of the interior 
of this church. He attended the meetings of the county historical society, pre- 
pared and read papers before it. Was president of the board of trustees of the 
Atheneum. And here he is brought for burial that he might rest with his fore- 
fathers. Pittsfield did not engross all Mr. ALLEN’s affection, interest. He loved 
the city which was his home, and whose prosperity he so wisely and successfully 
promoted. Here he was loved, respected. It did not seem to us a strange thing 
when his fellow-citizens elected him member of Congress. I think we all re- 
ioiced in their act. Not only that it honored one of us but because it was an honor 
most worthily bestowed. Here, where he was known, where the discipline of his 
life was known; here, where his firm devotion to the Union was known, here it 
was felt that a new and strong man was putting his hand upon the National Gov- 
ernment, and that therefore it would be the more stable. To his adopted home 
Mr. ALLEN was as loyal as to his birth-place. ‘‘ I would like,” he said in his last 
sickness, ‘ to live a few years longer. There are some things I would like to do 
for Missouri.” He died in her service. In her loss we share. Our hope for her 
is that other men, as able, as good, may be found to serve her, and lead her on to 
greater and greater prosperity. 

There was in Mr, ALLEN a strong moral sense. He had that which has been in 
the past rather characteristic of New England. We have not always excelled in 
tine manners, in many elegancies, but we have had arobust sense of what was right 
and wrong. Hence reforms have so easily gotten and kept a foothold here. e 
are growing practical, are being practical in matters of expediency, and yet we 
believe wrong is wrong and right is right, that they are contrary one to the other, 
as far apart, as irreconcilable as light and darkness, heaven and hell. This New 
England conscientiousness was in Mr. ALLEN. He discriminated. He felt the 
imperative claim of the right. He revolted from the wrong. At the base of his 
character was this firm rock. Allied to his moral sensitiveness was Mr. ALLEN’s 
faith in God. He had this, not as an inheritance, but as a conviction, and not as 
a useless conviction. God was an intelligent person to him, a being from whom 
direction could be received, to whom service was due. Mr. ALLEN believed in 
immortality. He may well have believed init. He could not easily conclude 
thata force which had been what his personal will and energy had been should sud- 
denly cease. Henever supposed it would. Inthe long sickness which he suffered 
from his mind was naturally much re with the supreme problems of life and 
death. He was able to think calmly and protractedly. His thoughts were high. 
He had, he said, during his illness. revelations. Yes, revelations of God, and in 
many ways. Evident. iy God was in his thoughts much. So in those weeks, 
months, of pain, of confinement, as he was drawing nearer to God, God drew near 
tohim. And at last he was not, for God had taken him. 


Public Buildings. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. W. 8S. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882, 


On the subject of public buildings. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate bill which has just passed the House 
Without a dissenting voice, authorizing the construction of a public 
building for the accommodation of the United States courts, post- 
olice, and other Government offices in the city of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, is probably the last bill of this character which will pass 
Congress before adjournment. 

In order to correct some misrepresentations in reference to the 
character and amount of the appropriations for public buildings 
made by the present Congress, and to satisfy very many members of 
the House who are continually seeking information on this subject, 
I desire, as chairman of the committee to which is referred all bills 
relating to the subject of public buildings and grounds, to submit a 





statement in detail of all bills referred to the committee, the pres- 
ent condition of the same, the number which have finally passed, 
and the appropriations therefor. Also a list of all appropriations 
made by the present Congress in continuation of work upon build- 
ings authorized by former Congresses, which, taken together, will 
show the aggregate appropriations made in the present Forty-seventh 
Congress for the public buildings and grounds of the United States. 
Thirty-three buildings in all have been authorized by the present 
Congress, as follows: 


Public buildings authorized by the Forty-seventh Congress and appropria- 





tions therefor. 
aa a 
a 
or 26 
Name of place. = 23 
& | 84 
= | i 
we ; BM 
~—_ “ | 
. : a 1. | 
en 8 3g Sat ole o aniademsab edsatesbad $50,000 | $25, 000 
ES ME wsccnecndcacacstibaceeddwaenes nak tee eek 800, 000 300, 000 
Columbus, Ohio ............ btgeis ahah aeiiessweisin duaeecgl 250, 000 100, 000 
CEE «oo wcddhe scence qunescnsusess ene 200,000 | 100, 000 
NIN. 0. cd caus cdasecwcaiccds chdabalcklde wis 100,000 | 50, 000 
oi. ca tivaiing dmearnnsbkiors seuckiecacd | 75, 000 | 37, 500 
I a i ad | $00,000} 100,000 
CL stds hin hnnaWehineata same ente=annrne |} 600,000} 250,000 
ER on. card dc cic du dgedstaauuasatganess .--| 150,000 100, 000 
Fort Wayne, Indiana..................... edutees 2666 baa | 100, 000 50, 000 


IS SII 6s atic esha dna cwtms bicddbccaseskswes 100, 000 100, 000 


Ia ot 125, 000 62, 500 
Greensborough, CE os ciinntinn nonssan anges aire 50, 000 25, 000 
TI oo eee E vedo dckevicccvccedcckbebccs | 7f, 000 37, 500 
PERETISI UI PIII So cain. ce ceccweces cececcescevibe xs 50, 000 25, 000 
NE cis, steica lie p einbeik «aa sewoleedbesaus 50, 000 25, 000 
6 oh. 5 Nae e takinnd daacine seeewens | 100, 000 10, (00 
eg, hee nth. acca coeosenacane | 500, 000 200, 000 
Lynchburgh, Virginia intthidddedds odencthshinadacdandedun | 100, 000 50, 000 
EL IIIS Gi. 5c cuncbcccebuccabesccdedsadcsbésect 100, 000 50, 000 
Fe i i cagiains knkndiohdwdcnsiduiand<tae 4 | 175, 000 60, 000 

nce chi Ban che hate Sn ehip anatnn deannen PE Bein cnends 
eT ee mmenwackh beccobauanee 200, 000 200, 000 
TUL. io we galidgwatucbobsecdescensacdbbutoue’ 225, 000 100, 000 
INN ING MOUI ois on snk ccc ideo dc dc cacedevecscccs 75, 000 75, 000 
I iatiien seht ows aacencqeng eee sania ee sanseudans 40'4 175, 000 87, 500 
I cl 300, 000 150, 000 
i ME 0c. cacecesemancanesenhiectseneseaee | WMO Te nacocace 
Scranton, ennsylvania C. i sae bata batt haee. coumeuesweds 75, 000 37, 500 
III i. isin cs nuded’ cobb cdwee sine did ones | 100, 000 100, 000 
EE oie nace nanasdeanesesdounendcseeumepidiee 200, 000 100, 000 
I nl a ee Ce | 150,000 75, 000 
WARIIEUEG, RWMIINVEVUIID. occ. ccc cccccccccccccescccccecs 100, 000 50, 000 
EGS tid dokbisdendegsbasel dake édebdenisiuhaebichded ou 5, 775, 000 | 2, 732, 500 








~ In addition to the above appropriations the following amounts 
have been appropriated for the continuation of work upon buildings 
authorized by former Congresses : 


Appropriations Forty-seventh Congress for continuation of work on build- 
ings authorized by former Congresses, the improvement of grounds con- 
nected therewith, §c. 


Place. | Amount. |! Place. | Amount. 











om BE Laci 
Montgomery, Alabama. ...... | $60, 000 || Buffalo, New York.......... | $87, 500 
Little Rock, Arkansas -.-..... | 3, 000 Utica, New York. ........... | 7, 500 
Washington, D. C............ | 15,000 || Cleveland, Ohio ............- | 150, 000 
Washington, D. C............ 25, 000 || Cincinnati, Ohio ............| 350, 000 
Hartford, Connecticut ....... | 20,000 |} Cincinnati, Ohio ............ | 100,000 
Key West, Florida .........-. | 4,000 || Toledo, Ohio ...........-... | 100, 000 
Ree 60,000 || Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania...| 200, 000 
Chicago, Nlinois .......-- --| 31,000 | Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.| 400, 000 
Topeka, Kansas.........-----| 40,000 || Memphis, Tennessee. ....... } 75, 000 
Paducah, Kentucky. -..------ |} 25, 000 Nashville, Tennessee .......| 6, 000 
New Orleans, Louisiana...... | 60,000 || Danville, Virginia.......... 30, 000 
New Orleans, Louisiana...... 100, 000 || Port Townsend, Washington 

Baltimore, Maryland......... | 250,000 | ‘Territory ..............-.. 18, 000 
Baltimore, Maryland....... --| 100,000 || Charlestown, West Virginia. 10, 000 
Boston, Massachusetts. ...... 175, 000 || Buildings underthe Warand 

Fall River, Massachusetts ... 15, 000 Interior Departments ..... 663, 500 
Kansas City, Missouri -.------ 75, 000 || Building under the control of 

Saint Lonis, Missouri . ...--.-. 180, 000 the Treasury Department .| 140, 000 
Jersey City, New Jersey... -. 4, 000 —_—————_—. 
Albany, New York........... 25, 000 || th omuear ied eee 3, 624, 500 
New York, New York ....-.. 20, 000 | 


aa : 


From the above statement it will appear that the total appropria- 
tions for buildings authorized, as well as those in process of construc- 
tion during the present Congress, aggregate $6,357,000. 

From a digest of appropriations prepared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for each fiscal year it appears that the aggregate appropriation 
for public buildings and grounds during the Forty-fourth Congress 
was $5,731,632.78, for the Forty-fifth Congress $8,037,475.97, and for 
the Forty-sixth Congress $8,252,047.17. 

I have not had time to prepare a careful statement, as I should 
liked to have done, of the exact amount of appropriations made dur- 
ing each Congress since the war closed, but find in convenient form 
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Executive Document No. 12, Forty-third Congress, first session Sen- 
ate, in response to a resolution of the Senate, a letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which gives the aggregate amounts expended 
for public buildings and grounds in each State and Territory, also 
the District of Columbia, from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1873, from 
which it appears that the total expenditures covering four Con- 

resses were $28,348,389.52; or an average expenditure during the 
Phirty-cishth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first Congresses of 
$7,062,097.38. 

The average, as will appear from the figures given, for the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses was $7,340,384.64. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Average aggregate appropriations during the Thirth-eighth, Thirty- 

ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first Congresses ......................- $7, 062,097 38 
Aggregate appropriations, Forty-fourth Congress ... 5, 731, 632 78 
Aggregate apprepriations, Forty-fifth Congress..................... 8, 037, 475 97 
Aggregate appropriations, Forty-sixth Congress.................... 8, 252, 047 17 
Aggregate appropriations, Forty-seventh Congress..............-.. 6, 357, 000 00 








The number of buildings authorized by the present Congress is 
larger than for many years, and yet the aggregate appropriation 
therefor is comparatively small. The buildings are distributed over 
the country, chiefly in the smaller cities. 

The five cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Saint Louis together absorbed nearly one-half of all appropriation 
made in the Forty-fourth, Forth-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses. 
They received $3,216,000 in the Forty-fourth, $3,675,000 in the Forty- 
fifth, and $2,820,000 in the Forty-sixth Congress. These large and 
expensive structures will soon be completed, and I sincerely hope 
that in future our public buildings may be less expensive and more 
widely distributed. The House committee has in almost every in- 
stance reduced the ultimate cost of buildings, and in some instances 
greatly below the amount named in the bill as introduced. 

It will also be observed that the House committee favors in many 
cases smaller amounts than the Senate. Indeed the House itself has 
not only sustained the committee by a large majority to the full ex- 
tent it was willing to go in fixing the limit of cost but has in sey- 
eral instances, and at least once against my personal appeal as chair- 
man, voted an increase over the House bill to meet in part the pre- 
vious action of the Senate. Out of one hundred and twenty-nine 
bills for separate buildings introduced and referred to the committee 
during the present Congress only sixty-one have received favorable 
action and have been placed, under the rules, upon the Calendar of 
the House. Thecommittee has not sought in any instance to secure 
the passage of a bill or defeat its passage by invoking partisan or 
sectional considerations. 

Every bill was carefully scrutinized in committee, the phraseology 
made to correspond in its general provisions to a form adopted by 
the joint committee of the Senate and House, so that the Government 
might be fully protected by perfect title and ceded jurisdiction be- 
fore any money should be expended on the site, and providing further 
that not less than forty feet and as much more as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may determine shall be open space around the building 
to afford light, ventilation, and protection from fire. Your commit- 
tee believe that as a rule more ground should be purchased origin- 
ally as a site for public buildings. Scarcely a city in this country 
ean be named in which unimproved ground is not a good investment, 
and the increasing needs of the service can in that event be met by 
additions to the building. 

The lot of ground should be ample and the present building only 
large enough to meet the wants of the near future. Plans can 
be drawn which provide for future extension. The number of 
buildings authorized by the Forty-seventh Congress, as I have said, 
is large, but the average cost when completed will be small. No 
particular effort was made to distribute them over the country, but 
it will be observed that they are very well scattered over seventeen 
States and one Territory—twelve go to the South at an average ul- 
timate cost of $120,833.33, thirteen to the West at an average cost of 
$184,615.38, and eight to the Middle and Eastern States at an aver- 
age cost of $237,500. 

The present appropriation for these thirty-three buildings is larger 
tban is usually made the first year and the aggregate appropriation 
for the session are thereby increased, but it will result, I think, in 
a decided gain to the Government. 

One great objection to the system under which public buildings 
have been constructed heretofore has been the tedious delays inci- 
dent tv dribbling appropriations over a series of years. 

There is no sufficient reason why Government buildings should not 
be pushed rapidly to completion, the official force of superintendent, 
clerk, &c., discharged, the rentals paid by the Government stopped, 
and the capital invested made active. 

I hope that radical changes can be made in this respect. I com- 
mend the whole subject to the Secretary of the Treasury, in the hope 
that he will give the committee at the opening of the next session 
the benefit of his experience and good judgment, to the end that 
methods as nearly akin as possible to those adopted by our best busi- 
ness men may be secured and enforced by amended legislation, if need 
be, in the construction of all public buildings. 

EXTRAVAGANT RENTALS PAID. 

The rentals paid by the Government aggregate an immense sum, 

and are necessarily extravagant in some cases. Buildings such as 


i 
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are adapted to the use of the Government are few and held at high 
rates. No provision can be made until the necessity is upon the De. 
partment to have more room. Healthy oe is therefore dif. 
ficult to find, yet I am satisfied rents might e considerably reduced 
by a vigorous exercise of proper authority in the heads of Depart. 
ments. 

I am surprised to find our Democratic friends resist almost unapi- 
mously every effort made to do away with high rents in this city by 
the purchase or erection of suitable buildings. In few instances are 
rented buildings either convenient or at all secure for records, the 
loss of which would cost the Government a large sum. 

In the second session, Forty-sixth Congress, the Committee oy 
Expenditures on the Public Buildings, re its chairman, Mr, 
DEUSTER, submitted a report, No. 1730, in which the following words 
occur: 

Your committee, therefore, having investigated this subject as far as possible 
at this tim6, submit these views and figures. We add that, in the opinionof your 
committee, itis an unwise policy on the part of the Government to pay rents from 
year to — that are equivalent to 5, 6, 10, and even as high as 20 per cent. of the 
value of the property rented, 

The total amount annually expended for rented premises in all the Departments 
exceeds one and a quarter millions of dollars; a sum equivalent to 4 per cent. in. 
terest on more than $31,000,000. This amount, judiciously expended, would con. 
struct several hundred handsome public buildings; enoagh to supply the needs of 
the public service for half a century to come, and put one in every important city 
int e Union not already supplied. 

* 


* * a 

Your committee would further suggest that the inconvenience, trouble, and 
expense that would follow ae or sudden removals to some extent places the 
Government in the meses of the owners of the rented premises and endangers 
the safety of the public records. 

Your committee would also recommend that a resolution be adopted requiring 
the heads of Departments and disbursing officers of the Government to adopt some 
system of rules and regulations in regard to renting buildings and offices that 
will open the door to competition, and thus avoid the payment of exorbitant and 
unreasonable rates. 

In the face of this report of a Democratic committee in a Dem- 
ocratic Congress every effort to secure proper buildings for the use 
of the Government by purchase or construction was defeated, and 
rentals were continually increased at extravagant rates. 

Twenty thousand dollars a year was paid during three Democratic 
Congresses for a building occupied by the Department of Justice 
and Court of Claims. It stood on about one-third of the lot known 
as the Freedman’s Bank property ; and yet when our committee at 
the present session unanimously reported a bill to purchase the en- 
tire property, including the building named, for $250,000, after pri- 
vate parties had offered $225,000 cash for it, the proposition was met 
by the most violent opposition from the leaders on the Democratic 
side, The property was purchased, however, and even at 4 per cent. 
the whole property will cost annually $10,000 hereafter, or one-half 
the annual amount Democratic economy paid in rent for the build- 
ing. Again, in the city of Brooklyn an average of over $20,000 per 
year has been paid in rentals for twenty years to accommodate United 
States courts, revenue office, and post-office, in the most inconven- 
ient and insecure way, say, in all, $400,000, and nothing to show 
for it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in the Forty-sixth Congress strongly 
urged the construction of a building, which he said could be built 
for $800,000 complete, to accommodate all those offices, but which 
might have been secured twenty years ago for half the cost. The 
bill failed, although favorably reported from committee and earnestly 
pressed by several members. It passed finally in the present Con- 
gress, 

” In the cit y of New York the Government purchased a piece of prop- 
erty twenty years ago for use as a post-office, &c., costing $200,000, 
and about $64,000 were expended upon it since in the way of repairs. 
The Government had the use of it, thus saving rent until a few years 
ago, when the new buildings were ready. 7 

The old property was no longer useful. Several Secretaries of 
the Treasury had urged its sale at public auction. The committees, 
House and Senate, had reported well-nigh unanimously a bill to sell 
it under conditions that would secure its full value, which was placed 
at over $600,000, and might bring perhaps a million dollars. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, familiar with the city, had said that in 
no event would the Government either use the old building or build 
a new one on that lot; and yet Democratic economy opposed vio- 
lently the sale of that property. The conclusion seemed to be that 
the Government must keep property of its own in New York when it 
is not needed and not likely to be needed; but it shall not own prop- 
erty in Brooklyn, where it is sorely needed and over $20,000 in rent 
annually paid. 

I could cite many other instances in which the effort to secure 
suitable buildings for the Government, inexpensive yet convenient 
and fire-proof, to be owned by the Government free of taxation and 
extortionate rentals, was met by an effective resistance from the 
Democratic side of the House, many of whom seem to think that a 
reduction of present expenditures is necessarily economy. They lose 
sight of the fact that this country israpidly peopling; that basiness 
in all the Departments is increasing steadily, demanding additiona 
accommodations; that cities all over the land are now in the position 
New York was twenty years ago, with eligible lots or squares Ke 
ground that the Government should own, and not wait until rents haa 


| eaten up the value and the property had appreciated beyond reach. 


The farmer who finds his flocks increasing does not hesitate to in- 
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h ; crease his expenditures for sheds and barns over previous years. It | to rent his storeroom or banking-house. If he has a reasonably 
: ig economy to provide suitable accommodations. The man who de- pematens business he desires to have a solid, convenient business 
. nies himself a needed roof for his house or a fence for his farm, while ouse, and gains greatly more in the respect and confidence of the 
d sbundantly able to have both, lest the simple rule of addition will | community than he can possibly lose by a little extra expense pos- 
‘ show a larger expenditure in that year than in preceding years, is | sibly involved. So it is with the government of the people, for the 
pot a wise man. It is the part of wisdom to secure the very best | people. They incline to respect the dignity and authority of the 
- accommodations and conveniences at the very lowest price for the | government that comes to transact its business in their midst in its 
y transaction of either private or public business, and I will go to the | own permanent buildings. 
, extreme of holding administrative officers to a strict accountability In conclusion let me say that my feeble efforts shall be devoted to 
, for the disbursement of appropriations for public buildings, as well | securing the largest number of really needed public buildings at a 
as of all other expenditures. see ; ; moderate average cost and a still better system of expending the 
! The question often arises, where shall the limit be in the erection | money Congress may appropriate from time to time, so that no one 
of public buildings? No absolute rule can be fixed. Population may have reason to doubt the prudent disbursement of all appro- 
alone will not guide us. Small towns may be the geographical cen- | priations. Membersof Congress locally interested have been to blame 
ter for twenty counties which can hold United States courts nowhere | perhaps in the past for encouraging a change of plans or an increase 
else so well, and can seldom rent proper accommodations in such a | of the limit of cost until expenditures became grossly excessive. 
city. Large cities can furnish rented buildings to better advantage An amount sufficiently large to complete the building should be 
than small ones, and yet the large cities have almost completely ab- | named in the original law as the limit of cost, and then should not 
sorbed the appropriations for public buildings in recent years. Itis | be exceeded. Liberal appropriations and prompt prosecution of the 
not right. f ; work will lessen the dangers I have named. 
The people who pay taxes and travel great distances to post-offices I now submit a detailed statement of the work of our committee. 
and to court have equal claims upon the Government for suitable | The bills introduced are arranged by States. Blank spaces indicate 





accommodations, No prudent business man of ample means desires | no action: 


History of all bills introduced authorizing the construction of public buildings, first session Forty-seventh Congress. 
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History of all bills introduced authorizing the construction of public buildings, f-e.—Continued. 
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Ultimate cost of all buildings asked 


otal amount of present appropriations therefor 
Amount appropriated for 


Pay of Surgeons attending the late President. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1882. 


, Lhe House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the Senate 
asendments to the bill (H. R. No. 6243) to supply certain deficiencies— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate amendment to the deficiency bill, now 
under consideration, provides for the appointment of a board, con- 
sisting of the First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury and the 
lreasurer of the United States, to audit the expenses attending the 
sickness, death, and burial of the late President Garfield. Iwill ask 
the Clerk to read section 6 of the bill, which is the Senate amend- 
nent under consideration. 

he Clerk read as follows : 

‘rc. 6. That a board of audit, consisting of the First and Second Comptrollers 
¢ Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States, is hereby constituted, to 
Whom shall be referred all claims and the determination of all allowances to be 
nace crowing out of the illness and burial of the late President James A. Garfield ; 
t the said board shall hear, and examine, and determine all questions arising 

said claims and proposed allowances, and shall make an award in each case 
or services rendered, or — furnished, which, when received, shall be taken 

1 full compensation of all demand whatsoever ; that said board of audit shall 
‘sie a certiticate, signed by each member of said board, setting forth the amount 
a wa ded to each person, and on account of what services rendered or supplies 
fu nished and shall transmit said certificate to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
*ho shall cause to be paid to the several persons named therein, or their legal 
‘“presentatives, the amount so certified ; and to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
a to pay said awards the sum of $57,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
. hereby appropriated ; and of this amount not more than $35,500 in all shall be 
vertified and paid for medical services and attendance; and in making said awards 
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Ultimate cost of all buildings bills for which have finally passed and become laws inthe present Congress. - a hall wena 


uildings and grounds authorized by former Congresses. . 





$20, 240, 000 
$5, 775, 000 
$2, 732, 500 
$2, 861, 000 


it shall be lawful for said board to make allowances to employés of the Govern 

ment for extra services in amounts not exceeding three months of their current 
ay: Provided, That no claim shall be considered and no allowance shall be made 
y said board on or after January 1, 1883: And provided further, That the aggre- 

gate amount of awards made by said board shail not exceed the amount hereby 

appropriated: And provided further, That no claim shall be considered under this 

section unless the person filing the same shall file a release under seal of all claims 

sgainet the representatives of the late President growing out of said illness and 
urial, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I regret that I am limited to seven minutes in 
the discussion of a subject of this importance. I had hoped that by 
having this matter considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole ample time would be given for debate. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TAYLOR, ] the chairman 
of the special committee on this subject, stated that the provisions 
of the Senate amendment are not satisfactory to the surgeons them- 
selves. This bill allows them not more in the aggregate than $35,500 
for their services, to be distributed among them under the provisions 
of this amendment by the board of audit, consisting of the First 
and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the 
United States, as I havestated. These physicians, it seems from the 
statements of the honorable gentleman, are not satisfied with $35,500 
for their important services. A single one of these physicians, a gen- 
tleman who claims to have hadcharge of the case, has been allowed 
by the committee of which the gentleman from Ohio is chairman 
$25,000 as his portion, leaving but $10,500 for all the other physicians 
in the case. If we have seen an unseemly quarrel with regard to 
the autopsy upon the dead body of Guiteau, what will be the dis- 
turbance among the physicians when the attempt is made to divide 
this sum of $35,500 equitably among them, with the aid of the First 
and Second Comptroller of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the 
United States? 

But the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] says that these serv- 
ices are worth all that has been recommended. I take issue with 
him. 

Mr. PAGE. 
were worth. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood the gentleman to say that he would 
have printed some papers to show the value of the services. 


I did not make any statement of what the services 
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Mr. PAGE. Itold the gentlemana few moments ago that I needed 
no such statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
pers he proposed to publish did not make that statement, but that 
in his opinion these services were worth this money. If I am mis- 
taken I withdraw the remark. But the gentleman has said, by the 
report to which he has agreed, that the services of the physicians 
were worth $25,000, more than twice what this amendment proposes 
to pay. 

I shall ask to have printed as part of my remarks an extract from 
the report of the special committee of this House and the views of 
the minority of the special committee ; and also, as there has been 
a claim of extra medical services in this case, I shall ask to print 
some other statements in regard to the treatment of the case. 
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| ices, and which sums are bottomed upon claims not formally presented, and gy 
I understood the gentleman to say that the pa- | 
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be appropriated for professional services far in excess of the value of such sery. 


ported by no evidence as to the value of the services rendered. 
the undersigned respectfully protest against the 
the majority of the committee, 
olution : 

Resolved, That the report of the majority of the committee, together with the 
bill accompanying said report, be recommitted with instructions to the committes 


For these reasons 
passage of the bill reported by 
and recommend the adoption of the following reg. 


| to require all persons having claims cognizable by said committee to present ac. 
| counts thereof, and to require claimants in all cases to furnish proof as to the value 


of services rendered or material furnished; and in the case of allowances for pro- 
fessional services as physicians or surgeons to make such allowances only as would 
be properly chargeable to and provable against the estate of the late President 
and to provide in the bill when again reported such further appropriation of yp: 


| earned salary as would cover the amounts audited for such professional services. 


rhe following is a schedule of claims passed and allowances made | 


by a majority of the special committee: 


Allowance to Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield of one year's salary, less payments | 


alread y made. - 






Dr. D. W. Bliss - $25, 000 00 | 
I I a Ee ek ae eh Pow oi ks Rh Ean 15, 000 00 
i i en 5 — it  eeeee Cereb iee Che hnee haeep ae aiia 15, 000 00 | 
i; SN CER <5 ns oe os bkekebesd dueeperesneectsp sane 10, 000 00 
Re Gy dae ME a wc 5s 5's a GM akeee wae s dw eneeeice nde sncogess oh tabatedhw 10, 000 00 
a Oe eee denis spaimabesenkiess 10, 000 00 
William Cramp. ... ree 3, 000 00 
R. 8S. 8S. Jennings, expenses, $7: 1, 000 00 
Navy Department, expenses. - - 2, 225 40 
Navy Department, expenses 527 00 
ee i NS, < cwnkswnn cnrecoaneeiosinssstacecress 1, 835 50 
C. A. Benedict, coftin, trimmings, &c., and undertaking-.-.-.-.......-.- 887 50 
DR CS ooo eer cesanenehennsstuhile bende ssa e60nn0n. 1, 516 92 
H. L. Crawford, sprinkling streets near Executive Mansion........... 270 00 
©. T. Jones, vod CRUTANNOD, Gl0., Gh TO OOOR. 2 onc consis cee cesceccss. 1, 092 25 
dn io nenweh heh ensedsa dhe akaneee benb anal os : 16 00 
Geo. Tieman, surgical instruments and supplies......................- 85 27 
ig SY Poca rn cts rds basnhon tekst ab pwns teehee bhskanchunbheene 40 35 
R. K. Helphenstine, medicines ............-.------.-+---------+++++-++- 278 35 
i rn oc latecn pasion onbwdeiGhahnas ns absipse caksen nin we vedi 13 00 
DS 65 anc amend aaa kn eRRE ewe SRMER ORE Ran he eee Sp os 16 80 
i Cy 2 8. 1. ee wapuehns Swedes ekubbwOacn si seabbp spss 122 44 
ROD CRUIIORT, . 2 5 22 oo ccc ccnscncessnccccenccaweoseescscsssous 50 00 
Se, Si EE itinied neuen dete honeekunenth<ukestabae stains shades voc 50 
EN 2S SEES MAE Ene pene rere oye 75 
Milne & Proctor, bedstead and mattress...............---..2-2-.2220-- 162 55 
CROVSRRES ZF COMETOE COMBO ««.. -2 cccccc ccc cccecscecevcnccccseecees 14 00 
i ces So cksee eadsnse ch eRendneeeheeoe Shu ssebneabeke bas ses 9 00 
ih ind... <shonohp obpeanbeensdsesebsreckeninscatsbehuteck= ss 7 59 
ee 02 seo OSes on ub pee mee ea hcs aones 4 06 
G. G. Simms...... bee br SaPBSesp Odd VES E Kesh bae s 640 S4kpsasesch’s 71 10 
FF is SED bho r ces od occ is rons eeeneenehE Ee esebebed Spee ebehesae 18 15 
The foregoing allowances were not made with the concurrence ef 


a majority of the special committee. 
mitted, as follows: 


A minority report was sub- 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned, members of the special committee authorized to audit certain 
expenses growing out of the sickness and burial of the late President Garfield 
respectfully dissent from the report of the majority of the committee for the fol- 
lowing reasons: We do not object to the payment by the General Government of 
the funeral expenses of the late President, who was stricken down in the perform- 
ance of his duties and because of his occupying a public station. Our objection 
to the report of the committee grows out of the recommendation for payment for 
the services of the physicians and surgeons who attended the late President dur- 
ing his illness. The amounts recommended to be paid by the majority of the com- 
mittee are as follows: to Dr. D. W. Bliss, $25,000; to Drs. Hamilton and Agnew, 
$15,000 each; to Drs. Reyburn and Boynton and to Mrs. Dr. Edson, $10,000 each, 
making a total for professional services of $85,000. 

In addition to this the committee recommend the promotion of Drs. Barnes and 
Woodward with increased pay in accordance with their promoted rank. There 
was no evidence before the committee, ex parte or otherwise, tending to establish 
the character of the services rendered or the value of such services. The under- 
signed were perfectly willing to concede that liberal compensation should be al- 
lowed to the physicians and surgeons, a compensation in excess even of what it 
were possible for any of the medical attendants to have earned in ordinary prac- 


tice during the time, but the sums recommended to be paid by the majority of the | 


committee are deemed by the undersigned to be excessive and out of proportion 
to the services rendered. 

No accounts or bills were presented by any physician or surgeon, with perhaps 
one exception. No witnesses were called, no evidence by affidavit or otherwise 
submitted upon which the committee could base its finding. The conclusion 
reached by the majority of the committee was therefore based upon such informa- 
tion as had been derived from reading the newspapers, and does not differ in the 
least from that which every gentleman possesses who pays any attention to the 
news of the day. The undersigned were of the opinion that there was no extra- 
ordinary medical skill exhibited in the treatment of the case, and nothing calling 
for an extraordinary allowance for professional services; but, while willing to be 
liberal, they could not consent to the manner of payment recommended, nor to 
extravagance and wanton lavishment of the public tunds. 


The undersigned also respectfully protest against that part of the report of the | 


majority which recommends the promotion of Surgeon-General Barnes to a major- 
general’s rank, and retirement thereunder, and to the recommendation for promo- 
tion of Dr. Woodward from a major to a lieutenant-colonel, with rank and pay of 
the latter oftice. The undersigned are of the opinion that this committee has no 
jurisdiction to make any recommendation with regard to the military establish- 
ment. The committee could only consider such matters as were referred to them 
by the resolution of the House. The resolution authorized us to audit certain ex- 
penses, and not to recommend promotions in the military service of the Govern- 
ment. 

There is no precedent, so far as we have been able to learn, for Congress as- 








suming to pay for the services of physicians attending upon persons in civil po- | 


sitions; but in view of the circumstances of the assault upon the late President, 
and of the great interest of the people in his recovery, the undersigned were will- 
ing that the Government should assume to pay such sums for professional serv- 
ices as might lawfully have been recovered from the estate of the late President, 
and were desirous of treating such claims as claims against the estate of the de- 
ceased rather than as properly cognizable by Congress. They were willing, there- 
fore, to appropriate to the estate such portion of the unearned salary of the late 
President as would cover all such claims ; but they cannot agree that sums shall 


| House to Corbin’s place in New York, a banker broker’s office. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JO. C. 8. BLACKBURN. 
WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
BENJAMIN LE FEVRE. 

As I signed these views of the minority of the special committee, 
I may say that they concisely state my opinion on the subject. I do 
not know that I could make myself better understood or enlighten 
the House by a further statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen no evidence that extraordinary medical 
skill was exhibited. by the physicians. It was disclosed by the au- 
topsy in the President’s case that these physicians treated to the day 
of his death a pus cavity as a gunshot wound, and that pus cavity 
the result of malpractice in the case at the very beginning. It has 
also been charged in the public press, and I have seen no denial of it, 
that certain brokers in Wall street were advised from day to day by 
cipher telegrams of the true condition of the President, these state- 
ments differing from the statements of the official bulletins. In this 
connection I will ask to have printed as part of my remarks a tele- 
gram from Washington City, which was published in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean of August 25, 1881, and also in the New York Herald of 
the same date, showing the condition of the stock market at the time 
the President was lingering in this city, and the nature of the bulle- 
tins that were being published at the time giving what purported to 
be a true account of his condition. The article is as follows: 


[Dispatch published in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and New York Herald, Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1881.| 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 24, 1881. 


For some time it has been rumored that some one on Wall street had means of 
knowing the condition of the President and what was going on at the White House, 
that were denied to the public. This evening that this is true can be no longer 
contradicted, for it is positively known that before some members of the Presi- 
dent's family were aware of the intention to summon Dr. Agnew here for a con- 
sultation as to the removal of the patient, some one in New York had the informa 
tion. Itis not certainly known when the physicians formed the determination 
themselves, but it could not have been very long since, because Dr. Agnew re- 
turned to Philadelphia only yesterday, where he was known to have been last 
night, an interview with him appearing in the local press this morning. 

t is said that Dr. Bliss telegraphed for him at 9.40 this morning, but whether 
that is true or not only an inspection of the files at the telegraph office would 
prove. Itis thought not unlikely, however, that this is the time at which the 
summons was sent, although it does not follow that consultation had not been had 
before with reference to the matter. At any rate, it is clear that by noon it was 
known, and variously interpreted on Wall street. That it was kept a profound 


| secret here will be appreciated when it is known that Dr. Boynton, the Presi 


dent's cousin, and Mrs. Garfield's physician, and the most confidential friend of 
the family, was actually from 9.30 o’clock to 11.30 o’clock to-night at a newspaper 
ottice, revising an interview for publication in the morning, and he was not aware 
that Dr. Agnew was expected, or that the Cabinet had been told to wait until he 
came for his decision as to whether the President should be removed or not, He 
did not know that the Cabinet had not departed as usual an hour and a half be- 
fore he left the newspaper office. Aside fromthe doctor’s statement that he knew 
nothing aboutit until told near midnight, is the extreme improbability of his being 
absent from the White House when business of such grave moment was pending, 
a movement which might prove immediately fatal or might insure the recovery 
of a man whom he loves as a brother. Still, although Dr. Boynton was loitering 
in a newspaper oftice, unconscious of what was going on, Wail street had known 
of it at noon. 

Another circumstance that adds a link of evidence to show that some one who 
had special means of knowledge as to the patient’s condition is employed in fur- 
nishing the information to stock-jobbers, is the fact that three days ago a man ap- 
peared here and told several persons that he had come to make arrangements for 
a direct wire from the White House to a broker's office in Wall street, but he found 
that he had been forestalled. He offered to prove by files at the Western Union 
telegraph oflice that it was a fact that dispatches went directly from the White 
This gentleman 
said —_ he would give $10,000 to know five minutes in advance that the President 
was dead. 

If more convincing proof is needed it only remains to give the cipher by which 
it is believed communication is carried on between a person who has special facili- 
ties for knowing the patient's actual condition and certain other persons on Wa 
street. It is not asserted that the key given below embraces quite all of the code, 
but there is enough given to show that some one is trafficking upon the life or 
death of the nation’s patient. The cipher is as follows, being literally transcribed 


| so far as known at this hour: 


. Harry will mean that he is improving. 
. Mary will mean, he is improving nicely. 
. H. G. will mean he is failing. 
. Frank will mean he is failing rapidly. 
. New York will mean he is holding his own. 
3. N. J. will mean he will probably die. 
. S. D. will mean he will surely die. 
D. K. B. will mean he will undoubtedly recover. 
. John will mean he will surely recover. 

10. Bates wil] mean he is gaining. 

11. Sam will mean he is gaining strength. 

12. Jersey City will mean do not credit reports. 

13. Brooklyn will mean there is no danger. 

14. Washington will mean he is out of danger. 

15. It is not clear what is meant by No. 15. 

There is reason to believe that No. 12 has been sent more frequently than any 

of the others. 
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That telegram appeared in two of the leading newspapers of the 
country at the date stated. I have seen no contradiction of the 
serious charges made in it, nor do I believe any has been made. The 
article was written by Mr. Byron Andrews, of the Inter-Ocean, one 
of the most honorable and reliable of Washington correspondents. 
These statements demand investigation. If any physician in the 
case is responsible directly or indirectly for the publication of false 
julletins as to the President’s condition while secret cipher informa- 
tion was sent to Wall street giving his true condition, instead of 
allowing compensation, we should instruct the district attorney to 
institute proceedings in the courts looking to punishment of the 
ceuilty parties. 

Boek also ask to have printed as part of my remarks a paper 
signed by Dr. Boynton, who was in attendance upon the President, 
and approved by Mrs. Garfield; and in connection with this the 
testimony of Dr. Bliss in the Guiteau trial as to the manner in which 
he was brought into the case. The papers referred to are as follows: 


[New York Tribune of April 26.] 


MENTOR, OHI0, October 14, 1882. 


This certifies that on or about August 8, 1881, the late President, James A. Gar- 
field, made the following statement to me in presence of Mrs. Garfield, namely : 
[hat Dr. J. H. Baxter had been his physician for many years, and that he still 
considered him as ae? in deme He also stated that he had no knowledge of ever 
having placed himself under the professional care of Dr. D. W. Bliss, and he did 
not believe Dr. Bliss had ever spoken one word to him upon the subject. 

Mrs. Garfield stated at the same time that she had never been consulted by Dr. 
Bliss upon the subject, and had no knowledge of the President having chosen Dr. 
Bliss as his attending surgeon. 


8. A. BOYNTON, M. D. 
MENTOR, OHIO, October 24, 1881. 
[have read the statement of Dr. Boynton made to-day, and will say that it is 
anes LUCRETIA R. GARFIELD. 
DR. BLISS’S OWN STATEMENT. 


indorsed, as follows, by Mrs. Garfield : 


‘Testimony in the Guiteau trial, November 19, 1881. Dr. Bliss under cross-exam- 
ination by Mr. Scoville. ] 
Question. Who called you to attend this case? 
Answer. The Secretary of War sent for me. 
Q. When? 
A. At the time of the shooting ; within a few minutes after it his carriage came 
for me ; 
Q. Did you find any physician there when you arrived ? 
A. Yes, sir; I did. There were two physicians. 
Q. Who were they ? 
A. Dr. Townshend and Dr. Purvis. 
Q. After the President was removed to the White House who then requested 
youto stay or to take charge of the case, if any? 
~ A. Do you mean the day of the shooting ? 
Q. Yes. 
A. There was nothing said about it that day. 
Q. When was there anything said about it? 
A. The next morning. 
(). Who then made such a request? 
A. The President. 
Q. Any one else? 
A. Noone else. Mrs. Garfield and the President and myself were together. 
). That was all? 
A, That was all. 


ab 


Commenting on the foregoing, a distinguished gentleman recently 
said : 

1 leave that testimony to be determiried by the credibility of the gentleman who 
makes this claim, by the wife of General Garfield, and by the statement of his 
most intimate medical and poees friend, and I think I am authorized by these 
facts in stating that Dr. Bliss, the principal recipient of this bounty, was a vol- 
unteer in the case, and that he is entitled simply to payment on a quantum meruit, 
and upon that basis and that alone. 


I had hoped I would be permitted to comment on each of these 
papers; but I cannot do so in the limited time allowed me. They 
show that the chief physician in this case was a volunteer, and con- 
tinued in the case to the end without the consent of the President 
or of his family. That he kept the other physicians from knowing 
the true condition of the President was exposed on more than one 
oceasion during the progress of the case. In many instances the 
oficial bulletins were known to be false; and if they were reread 
to-day, in the light of the autopsy and subsequent events, they would 
appear ridiculously false and unaccountably stupid. 

The wife and family of the dying President were never informed 
of the danger approaching, nor was the unfortunate victim given 
any intimation of his approaching dissolution. Who can tell what 
advice, suggestion, or dying blessing he may not have desired to give 
his afflicted wife and disconsolate children ? His pastor was not al- 
lowed to see him and administer the consolation of religion before 
he was ushered into the presence of his Maker. As he fell on the 
fatal day of his wounding, so he passed from this world into eternity. 
It is the universal prayer of his countrymen and civilized people 
throughout the world, that he may rest in peace. But no physician 
in attendance ever thought it worth while to give him the consola- 
tion of assurance in the hour and article of death that although he 
must die here he should live again in the great hereafter. 

It is said that the public sentiment of the country demands that 
Congress should liberally compensate the President’s physicians. I 
do not so understand it. The Saint Louis Globe-Democrat, one of 
the leading Republican papers of the country, in an editorial article 





on the 2ist of April last, in speaking of the recommendations of the 
special committee of the House, said : 

The only reason that the sums recommended arp as large as they are is that there 
prevails a tacit impression that the Government ought to pay more for what it 

ets than any one else. This is wrong in principle, and lies at the root of most of 
the public extravagance that exists. 

The minority report of the committee assumes that the Government should pay 
whatever President Garfield’s estate is liable for, placing a liberal construction 
upon the amount. In this view it will be supported by those who give the matter 
thought. Any other conclusion argues a careless regard for the public money. 
The fact that President Garfield was the patient and that he was assassinated does 
not take away the business character of the remuneration ; it simply furnishes 

und for the Government to assume the indebtedness and relieve the late Presi- 
ent’s estate from any claim against it on that account. It would be well for Con- 
gress simply to ask the creditors how much is due them, and, if there is no marked 
attempt at gouging, to order it paid. Probably Drs. Agnew, Hamilton, Bliss, and 
others can control their feelings sufficiently to comply with the request, with the 
understanding that the money will come from the national Treasury. 


Gentlemen will find when they return to their constituents that 
the Globe-Democrat has correctly reflected public sentiment on this 
subject. And in this matter public sentiment is based upon a just 
and fair principle which should govern all legislative bodies. We 
are frequently appealed to to be liberal, and I too often see a disposi- 
tion to be liberal—liberal in disposing of other people’s money. 
What is required of us is to be just to all concerned, to the tax-pay- 
ers and the tax-consumers. Thesums proposed to be paid to the Presi- 
dent’s physicians are beyond all reason and far in excess of what 
would be paid if a private individual had been treated and paid his 
ownbills. Ifextraordinary skill had been shown, and a life had been 
saved which the country could ill afford to lose at the time, I should 
favor appropriations commensurate therewith; but no such services 
have been shown in this case. 

I have dealt as mildly with the subject as it is possible under the 
circumstances. If I have failed to properly characterize the con- 
duct of the physicians and the incompetency evinced at every stage 
of the case, it is not from want of feeling or indifference to the treat- 
ment of the late President. I may say, however, in contemplating 
the dead body of Garfield, in view of ‘‘the deep damnation of his 
taking off,” as was said by Mark Antony over the body of Cesar: 

Pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers. 


Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN D. C. ATKINS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appro- 
riations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, and for other purposes— 


Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The duty of providing ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government devolves upon Congress, and the Constitu- 
tion especially invests the House of Representatives with the pre- 
rogative and duty of defining the limits of taxation, hence the prac- 
tice of the origination of appropriation bills in that body. Butthe 
expenditure of the moneys thus appropriated is committed by the 
direction of Congress to the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment. Congress then appropriates and the Administration in power 
at the time expends the public moneys. Congress is responsible for 
the appropriations, but the Administration is responsible for their 
expenditure. 

Asthis conference report isnow under consideration, that the House 
may compare this sundry civil bill with other sundry civil bills, I 
will here give the amount of each of these bills for the last eleven 
years. In 1873 the sundry civil bill of that year amounted to $20,- 
148,413.90, in 1874 it amounted to $32,186,139.09, in 1875 it was $27,- 
009,744.81, in 1876 it was $26,644,350.09. This period the Republicans 
were in the majority in Congress. In 1877the Democrats came into 
power, and for that year the sundry civil bill amounted to $16,351,- 
474.58, in 1878 it was $17,133,750.06, in 1879 it was $24,750, 100—but it 
was the bill of that year that contained the fisheries award under the 
treaty of Washington of $5,500,000. Subtracting that sum, which 
was unusual, and the sundry civil bill of 1879 would have been $19,- 
250,100. In 1880 it was $17,634,868.56, in 1881 it was $22,503,508.23, 
in 1882 it was $22,092,194.12. These six years the Democrats were 
in the majority. And the present bill amounts to $25,589,358.06. 
The study of these figures will show at a glance that those bills under 
Democratic rule were much less than under Republican majori- 
ties. 
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I now invite the attention of the House to a table which will ex- 
hibit in detail the fourteen appropriation bills, the last of which is 
I also include in the table the amounts 
contained in the same bills for the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1882, and for the purpose of comparison I have extended the table so 
as to embrace, in addition, the appropriations from 1873 to 1881 in- 
This table is carefully compiled from the official records of 
In preparing this table I 


now about 


clusive. 


this House, and is reliable and accurate. 
have had it made up so as to embrace the deficiencies that are passed 
at the same time the other appropriations are made; in other words, 


TABLE A.—<Appropriations made by Congress during the fiscal years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 


Legislative, &c....... ‘ 
Military Academy...... 


Army ..- 
Oe isnecas 
Indian. 
Pensions... .- 


Post-office. ... 


Consular and 
Sundry civil 
Fortifications 


Deficiencies. . 
Rivers and harbors. - 
Miscellaneous acts. ...... 
District of Columbia. . 


Agricultural. 


Totals . 


Less pensions and Geficloncies ....... «0.0 .ccceccncceccccccsccs 


Totals. .. 


Legislative, & 
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to be passed. 


Titles. 


diplomatic. ..... 


c 


Military Academy... 


Army 
aoe 


Ore 


Pensions 


D 
i’ost-othce 


Consular and diplomatic 
Sundry civil.... 


Fortifications 
Deficiencies 
Rivers and h 


irbors 


Miscellaneous acts 


District of Co 
Agricultural 


Fotals 
Less pensions 


Totals 


lumbia 


and deficiencies 


RECAPITULATION OF TABLE A. 


Average per annum appropriations, exclusive of pensions and de- 


ficiencies, from 1873 to 1576, inclusive..... 


Ete ehaee tone ene as $146, 692, 


Average per 2nnum appropriations, exclusive of pensions and de- 


ficiencies, from 1877 to 1582, inclusive. -. 


sabemseen 130, 807, 


Average reduction per annum during years 1877 to 1882 over years 


1873 to 1876, 


inclusive... . 


vwseurdae 15, 884, 


Average per annum appropriations, exclusive of pensions alone, 
from 1873 to 1876, inclusive 


Average per annum appropriations, exclusive of pensions alone, 
from 1877 to 1882, inclusive. ... , 


Average reduction per annum during years 1877 to 1882 over years 


1873 to 1876, 


Increase of appropriations for 1883 over 1882... 


inclusive. . .- 


Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions, over 


average for same during years 1877 to 1882, inclusive. ..... - ... 43,4386, 
Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions and de- 
ficiencies, over average for same during years 1877 to 1882, in- 


clusive 


this session 


The sum I have named is much larger than the amount appropri- | 
ated at the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress, which was 
I am now speaking simply of the appropriations 
for current expenditures, including pensions, deficiencies, and mis- 
Iam aware that 


$216,694,378.53. 


cellaneous appropriations. 


that deficiency appropriations should be carried back to the account 


35, 194, 


However, that 


it is often conte 


1873. 


..| $18, 671, 785 74 
; 326,101 32 
28, 683, 615 32 
18, 296,733 95 | 22, 276, 257 65 
6, 349, 462 04 
30, 480, 000 00 
28, 519, 341 84 
1, 219, 659 00 
20, 148, 413 90 
2, 037, 000 00 
6, 596, 677 39 
5, 588, 000 00 
8, 383, 743 23 3, 354, 824 17 


175, 300, 533 73 
37, 076, 677 39 


138, 223, 856 34 


, 962 82 


, 047 97 
, 565 61 





, 872 29 


3, 478 33 


nded 


of Representati?es. 


1875. 


1874. 


$17, 120,496 60 $20, 783, 900 
344, 317 56 339, 835 

31, 796, 008 81 27, 788, 500 
20, 813, 946 
5, 680, 651 
29, 980, 000 
35, 756, 091 
3, 404, 804 
27, 009, 744 
904, 000 

4, 083, 914 
5, 218, 000 
1, 921, 614 


5, 540,418 90 
30, 480, 000 00 
32, 529, 167 00 

1, 311, 359 00 
32, 186, 129 09 

1, 899, 000 00 
12, 978, 418 60 

6, 102, 900 00 
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00 
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197, 920,297 38 183, 685, 002 16 
43, 458, 418 60 34, 063, 914 26 
154, 461, 878 78 | 149, 621, 087 90 
1879. 1880. 
$15, 430,781 30 | $16, 136, 230 31 
22, 805 00 319, 547 33 
em aed , 186 01 00 
14, 152, 603 70 3 95 


eeetes 4, 721, 275 70 
ise we te 29, 371, 574 00 
satiate ane 33, 256, 373 00 

1, 070,135 00 
24,750,100 00 

275, 000 00 

bakin 11, 962, 013 02 
as 8, 307, 000 00 
cee 1, 572, 659 00 


170, 735, 506 29 
41, 333, 587 02 


192, 653, 671 
60, 867, 024 





of the preceding year. 
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00 
00 
00 
56 
00 


odo 


66 


139, 401, 919 27 | 131, 786,647 11 | 141, 566,127 64 | 136, 864, 271 46 


instead of carrying back the deficiencies to each preceding year, | 
have counted them along with the other appropriations made at the 
same session, so as to show how much is appropriated in the gran 
aggregate at each session or during each term of Congress. 

I invite yourspecial scrutiny and study of this table, as it presents 
in a compact form the whole history of appropriations by Congress 
for the last eleven years, and presents in striking contrast the econ. 
omy of the Democrats in comparison with that of the Republicans 
during the periods respectively that they had control of th 


© House 


1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 





1876. 


902, 236 99 | $15, 417,933 33 
364, 740 00 
933, 830 00 
001, 006 40 
360, 554 55 
000, 000 00 
524, 985 00 
374, 985 00 
644, 350 09 | 
850, 000 00 | 
, 703, 699 18 | 
, 643,517 50 | 5, 015, 000 00 
, 862, 929 19 


166, 209 90 | 154, 533, 639 65 
703, 699 18 
, 462, 510 72 


1881. 


32, 008 93 





425, 800 00 
405, 797 70 
4, 657, 262 72 4, 587, 866 80 
, 644, 000 00 
093, 420 00 
1, 180, 335 00 
2, 503, 508 23 

550, 000 00 
3, 118, 085 00 
, 976, 500 00 











47, 762, 085 00 





1878, 





$15, 450, 345 39 
286, 604 09 
25, 612, 500 00 
13, 541, 024 49 
4, 829, 865 y 
28, 533, 000 00 
33, 584, 143 09 
1, 138, 374 50 
17, 133, 750 06 
75, 000 00 

2, 745, 480 97 


290, 065 00 
25, 987, 167 90 
12, 742, 155 40 

4, 572, 762 00 
29, 533, 500 00 
34, 585, 701 00 

1, 187, 197 50 
16, 351, 474 58 

315, 000 00 

2, 908, 177 09 


5, 647, 505 84 





144, 392, 149 28 
31, 278, 480 97 


32, 441, 677 09 





122, 111, 962 56 | 113, 113, 668 26 
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$17, 797, 397 61 $20, 210, 090 64 
322, 435 37 335, 557 05 

26, 687, 800 00 27, 25 

14, 566, 037 55 14, 816, 176 70 

5, 220, 874 01 

68, 282, 306 68 100, 000, 000 00 
40, 957, 432 00 44, 
1, 192, 435 00 

22, 092, 194 12 25, 5 
575, 000 00 

5, 124, 046 65 

11, 547, 800 00 
1, 128, 006 15 

1, 689, 008 72 

335, 500 00 
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29, 248, 192 96 
18, 743, 875 00 
5, 420, 385 29 
1, 695, 098 04 
427, 280 0 





295, 248, 943 75 
129, 248, 193 96 








, 212 64 | 216, 694, 378 14 
79, 830, 106 68 











166, 000, 749 79 


My remarks are being submitted upon thi 
basis of each year’s appropriations, embracing deficiencies and treat- 


ing them as a part of the grand aggregate, and as though they be 
longed to the same fiscal year for which the other appropriations are 


Comparing th 


aggregate appropriations of this session with the aggregate appro- 


priations of the last session of the Forty sixth Congress, there is for 


Does that include miscellaneous appropriations ! 


333 44 | 
432 71 | : | : ; 
‘* | made, and is the fairest method of treating them. 
900 73 
| this session an excess of $78,554,565.61. 
mate Mr. HOLMAN. 


| Mr. ATKINS. 
of $11,000,000. 


sion show an excess of $30,836,87 
sions and deficiencies the appropriations of this session exceed thos 
of the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress $29,136,478.33. 
That includes miscellaneous appropriations? 
Of course it does, 
tions of this session of Congress are much larger than at the last 
session. At this session they have amounted to $5,420,385.29 includ- 
ing the appropriations made to-day, for instance, the appropri2- 
tion made for the estate of Mr. Forney, former Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and the $50,000 for the public building at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
| In the very nature of things it is next to impossible for Congress 
It seems, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriations at the present ses- | to accurately anticipate the wants of the Government. 
sion of Congress aggregate $295, 248,943.75, not including the Geneva | 
award, which I believe was about $11,000,000. 
extraordinary and unusual appropriation, and should not, I will ad- 
mit, be counted in the general aggregate of the appropriations for 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
Mr. ATKINS. 


980 93 


314 08 | 


is an 


Mr. H¢ JLMAN. 


previous years ? 
Mr. ATKINS. 


this year merely appropriations for the current year, an¢ 


It includes everything except the Geneva award 
If we exclude pensions the appropriations at this ses- 
2.29, and if we exclude both pen- 


The miscellaneous appropria- 


The country 


is too large, its interests too many and too varied to admit of abso- 
lute exactness in estimating for its necessities; hence to a greater 
| or less extent there will be deficiencies. ae 
become of late years quite a factor in the financial budget of this 
country. They depend greatly upon the fidelity and economy 0! the 
Administration or upon their unfaithfulness and extravagance. 
Were not many of the items in the deficiency bill 


But these deficiencies have 


1 not for 


So far as that is concerned, to be very frank, som 


of the deficiency appropriations made this year should no doubt date 
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r,] pack to the last year. But in my judgment vastly the greater por- 
the tion of deficiency appropriations of this year are justly chargeable 
and to this year for the reason that in my opinion they are not legiti- 
mate deficiencies. A legitimate deficiency in my view is where there 
Nts is a failure on the part of Congress to make a suflicient appropria- 
rO8S tion to meet the demands which the law of Congress requires. For 
On- instance, We have two hundred and ninety-three members of this 
ans House and eight Delegates. Their salaries are fixed by law. Their 
use mileage and their allowance for stationery are fixed by law. If we 
appropriate too little money to pay our salaries, ouf mileage, and our 
stationery allowance, it is a legitimate deficiency because Congress 
has failed to make a sufficient appropriation to meet the demands 
required by law. f ae 
But if Congress fails to make an appropriation sufficient to meet 
the demands of the Executive Departments in the administration of 
oe their miscellaneous and contingent fund; for instance, by way of 
5 3) illustration, I hold it is not a legitimate deficiency, but it is a debt 
. > which is incurred by the unwarranted action of the officers of the 
4 49 Government. In that respect lies the difference between many of 
5 ay the deficiencies, some of which are legitimate, while others are 
) 00 ot. 
ie , Mr. HOLMAN. Does not that also refer to some of the items for 
) 06 the Navy? 
) 0 Mr. ATKINS. Ithink so. I believe the appropriation of $300,000 
ins for the repair of the flag-ships Lancaster and Brooklyn clearly come 
31 under the head of gue debts incurred by the Government in vio- 
¥ lation of the spirit and intention of Congress. In making provision 
co for the Bureau of Construction and Repair Congress appropriated 
) 93 $1,500,000 for that bureau, and it distinctly stated that $300,000 of 
) 97 that amount should be used for the repair of those vessels; but in- 
— stead of that the Bureau of Construction and Repair expended the 


whole $1,500,000, and then $300,000 more, and came back and asked 
Congress to supply that latter amount as adeficiency. I deny that 
it was in any sense a legitimate deficiency, and this statement, Mr. 
Speaker, illustrates millions of dollars of so-called deficiencies. 

The whole deficiencies of this session amount to $29,212,682.26, 
) 64 $16,000,000 of which are for pensions and pension arrears. 
05 [have not time to point out the numerous instances of such un- 
lawful deficiencies annually incurred by wasteful and extravagant 


; . > . . . . . 

01 ind it may be corrupt officials in charge of public revenues, in de- 
0 fiance of the plain-written statutes of Congress forbidding such 
iw practices. Their exposition would furnish ample material fora speech 


much longer than I design this to be—a speech at some proper time, 
0 I trust, some member will deliver upon this floor. There is no more 
9 nviting field. When it is done the Department or bureau of this 
Government which shall escape just condemnation for its open vio- 


na lation of law will receive, as it will be entitled to, the commenda- 
0 tion if not the thanks of Congress. 


— Fixing, then, in your mind, Mr. Speaker, the nature of a lawful 
deficiency and in what respect it differs from a debt of the Govern- 
ment unlawfully incurred, it remains for me to say that Congress is 
responsible for the former and the Administration is responsible for 
the latter. And as the power is vested in Congress alone, with the 
ipproval of the President, to say how much money and for what pur- 


h pose it shall be expended, it follows that any excess of expenditure 
it incurred by the Administration unless in pursuance of laws enacted 
Ve by Congress and the limitations thereof is not only unlawful but a 
re , gross usurpation. 
le It is fair to conclude that when Congress makes appropriations 
0- that it knows what it is about, and that it means what it says; that 
01 s, that the expenditures must be circumscribed by those expressed 
limits; otherwise Congress, which represents the people, lays and 
3? collects taxes and appropriates the revenues for the uses of the Gov- 
rd ‘rhment, is sovereign in these respects in theory only, but is in fact 
8 the mere puppet to do the bidding of a selfish, usurping, and extray- 
D- agant bureaucracy, run by subaltern clerks. 
st Many of these deficiency bills are not regular deficiencies, but are 


expenditures incurred by Government officials without authority of 
} ¢ : 


a 


a- Section 3678, Revised Statutes, reads thus: 


st All sums appropriated for the various branches of expenditure in the publle 
d- “ervice shall be applied solely to the objects for which they are respectively made 
1. and for no others. 


Now, will any one pretend to claim that moneys appropriated for 
uiscellaneous and contingent funds of the various bureaus, for the 
iuntenance of the Navy and of the Army, and for many other 
ranches of service shall be or can be lawfully diverted to the em- 

oyment and payment of clerks and other employés, as has been 

common practice in some of the Departments, thereby necessi- 
ing an insufficiency of the appropriation for the purpose speci- 
ed in the appropriating act; and I submit is it fair thus to act as 


‘ome of the Departments and bureaus have done and then come be- | 


lore Congress asking for deficiencies brought about not by complying 
with but by violating the law? And is it the duty of Congress to 
“courage these violations of the statutes and the creation of defi- 
“encies, whether lawful or unlawful, by a too ready yielding and 
stating their requests? Is not our readiness to give an incentive 
Wo them to ask? Thus many unlawful expenditures are ineurred in 
Violation of law, contracts are entered into in excess of appropria- 





| 





o79 


tions, and when the money gives out straightway great deficiency 
estimates are sent in for Congress to provide payment, whereas had 
the Departments observed the statute forbidding the contracting for 
any service or thing until an appropriation has first been made by 
Congress for that particular object, there would of course be no defi- 
ciencies. 

That the country may not be confused by this talk about defi- 
ciencies and pensions—subjects, however, which ought to be closely 
and critically understood by Congress and the people—allow me to 
again refer tothe above table. Theappropriations forall purposes for 
1881 are $189,328, 222.64, pensions $41,644,000, leaving $147,684,222.64 
for net ordinary. Now, take deficiencies from that sum, which were 
$6,118,085, and we have $141,566, 137.64, for 181. 

The whole sum appropriated for 1883 is $295,248,943.75. Exclud- 
ing pensions and pension deficiency, $116,000,000, and other defi- 
ciencies, $13,212,681.26, and we have for 1883, the appropriations be- 
ing made at this session, $166,000,749.79, for net ordinary expen- 
ditures, or $24,434,612.15 in excess of the net ordinary appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, and $29,136,478.33 in 
excess of the net ordinary appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1882, or $34,214,102.68 in excess of the net ordinary appropria- 
tions of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, which were $131,786, - 
647.11 exclusive of pensions and deficiencies. At the same rate of 
appropriations for 1884, the Forty-seventh Congress, Republican, ex- 
clusive of pensions and deficiencies, will have appropriated in round 
numbers, $58,000,000 more money to defray the net ordinary expen- 
ditures of the Government than was appropriated by the Forty-sixth 
Congress, which was Democratic. 

Thus it will be seen that the Republican party in administering 
the Government, exclusive of pensions and deficiencies, appropri- 
ates about 20 per cent. more money than the Democrats have done 
for the same purposes; this, too, with the great advantage of being 
in accord with the Administration, for if the Democrats of the 
House, showing as they have their disposition and power to retrench 
expenditures, had the advantage of a Democratic administration 
intent upon retrenchment and reform, as it doubtless would have 
been, the facilities thereby afforded for ‘curtailing public expendi- 
tures and lessening annual appropriatior, cutting off useless serv- 
ice and unlawful deficiencies and otherwise reforming the civil 
service, would have largely reduced the annual budget, thereby 
adding to our surplus to be applied to the extinction of the national 
debt, or by that sum to have diminished the taxes of the people. 

The natural growth of the Government is something I admit, but 
unfortunately for our Republican friends the Democrats practiced 
an economy in the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Congresses amount- 
ing to $85,855, 136.54, or $21,463,783. 13 average per annum—in the face 
of a Republican administration—less than the Republicans appro- 
priated in the Forty-second and Forty-third Congresses, and the dis- 
advantage of the growth of the Government was against the Democ- 
racy in this calculation. I excluded the fisheries award in 1877 of 
$5,500,000 just as I have excluded the Geneva award at this session 
of $11,000,000 as extraordinary and unusual. And again, taking the 
last session of the Forty-sixth and the first session of the Forty- 
seventh, the difference is $29,136,476.33 in favor of the economy of 
the Democrats. 

Why should it cost $25,000,000 on an average annually more under 
a Republican than under a Democratic House of Representatives to 
administer the Government? As I have before intimated the Re- 
publicans are more prone to yield to the demands of a Republican 
administration in excusing violationsof the laws and allowing larger 
and questionable deficiencies. As forinstance the Democrats allowed 
in 1879 and 1880 each about $5,500,000, and in 1881 between seven 
and eight millions, carrying back the deticiencies to each year re- 
spectively, notincluding pension deficiencies, while the Republicans, 
exclusive of pension deficiencies, have in 1882 allowed $13,212,681.26. 

That the public may not be misled or confused in their understand- 
ing as to the amounts of deficiencies appropriated for by Congress, I 
will give them for the last eleven years as shown by table A, which 
is taken from the laws of Congress and the records of the House itself: 
deficiencies allowed in 1873 were $6,596,677.39; in 1874, $12,978,418.60; 
in 1875, $4,083,914.26; in 1876, $4,703,699. 18, and in 1883, $13,248, 193.96 ; 
aggregating $41,609,904.39. During each of these years the Repub- 
licans had control of Congress. Forthe six years, between 1876 and 
1883, exclusive, the Democrats had control of the House and a part 
of the time the control of the Senate. The deficiencies allowed in 
1877 were $2,908, 177.09; in 1878, $2,745,480.97; in 1879, $11,962,013.02; 
in 1880, $4,633,824.55; in 1881, $6,118,085; and in 1882, $5, 124,046.65; 
aggregating $33,391,627.28, or $8,618,277.11 less in six years appro- 
priated for deficiencies by the Democrats than were appropriated by 
the Republicans in five years. 

Or, in other words, the Democrats appropriated for the six years 
they had control of the legislation on an average, per annum, the 
sum of $5,565,271.21, while the Republicans appropriated on an av- 





| erage, per annum, the sum of $8,521,980.88; no pension deficiencies 


are included in either of the periods. 

Below I give a table showing the larger deficiencies allowed dur- 
ing this session, very few of which can be justly called a deficiency 
in the sense of the word as before explained; and the remaining six 
or seven millions allowed are in the main far less entitled to be 
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classed as legitimate deficiencies, as they, like many of these, were 
made in excess of authority and outside of law : 


TABLE B.—Deficiencies provided for on account of the fiscal year 1882. 
Cotepemen il embers «.0o iis 5 nosis dk wetdccdgpenscecad $1, 192, 206 88 


ZERRMETINIOR Oy PAMIOOES q ...0'.0 2050s - cccceeesanccevnsesesccussss 1, 120, 000 00 
SRRDUNED BODEN ROTTIOD. - 2.20 c ccc ccwensseeteesivssenasseasas 75, 144 35 
BRITON. 35> ocnccemes concesssonnnsonsasoneses nevecesbakecnsane 425, 407 04 
ED i... os 00s clan cndsaesuwashie esteusl éneehevehewetekteees 1, 036, 881 67 
NE 55 cs contgussensucins cu seecebhbss hocks whikmasieewaubenckeshen 16, 000, 000 00 
BPTAG . 2 ooo nv one n ec ww ewe cence soccrcswewsosescocssscnsecceeccucscecs 520, 000 00 


865, 000 00 
82, 001 45 
620, 000 00 
253, 056 78 
380, 000 00 


rs Cline OG CREME. vccnddarpciapitsessndabxtndikbaes sozens 
Fish and fisheries............. wedi sited S aip-capanure vetiaiter Pad aaemaenndie oan 
Tenth census 
Expenses of United States courts 
Internal-revenue service.............- iit Secale SE eis doata ata vale a ee 


SENS CE RUN BENE 6 6500 sr edis piss tien aan re eR Kees RAoees 53, 418 00 
EROS OE CIIUONG 65 c00s spenmensecss cocnuscnrcus snoesabesnesns ; 85, 273 01 
PE CEEOD bw ne 6 ine schbseGsss cock’ stb onseswebecectdeabeseseuebes 73, 900 00 
I SS ei erkds Sscicny hie Shive <Gaedee eb akan veheeobeabanes 44,911 79 
Se NEED oSen cnchs <ins dabiv sk cscs eo ceed teehee 25, 000 00 








Total 
After this showing it is very plain that deficiencies are much larger 
under Republican than under Democratic rule; and the only way 
to account for the excess must be from the fact that the Departments 
are less careful, more extravagant, and more confident of having 
their demands satisfied by a Republican than by a Democratic Con- 
gress. 
~ But knowing that our Republican friends will seek to cover their 
extravagance behind the familiar and popular defense of pensions, 
and would have the public believe that the increase of expenditures 
under their administrations is to be attributed to the extraordinarily 
large sums paid for pensions, I propose to strip the issue of all ex- 
penditures for pensions in every form, and then to see how the ac- 
count stands between the two parties. With this view I produce a 
table carefully prepared from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, excluding pensions and interest: 


TABLE C.—Per capita net ordinary expenditures of the Government, ex- 
clusive of pensions and interest, for the fiscal years 1858 to 1861, 1873 
to 1876, and 1879 to 1882. 
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2 EM gs a 
S S%o S 
e 3g z 
~ ee “w 
y Si [Bo o¢ 
Years. | 3% ot | af 
| #3 | Bee, | 28 
Z aes $ 
3 SuES md 
2 ooce o 
= a _ 
DD xa pha ods cdkvdnderctbabessneulssneenvees 29, 793, 032 $71, 110, 668 87 $2 38 
BE ithe ses sce kees ikacueeee oe cccbeepweaune 30,618,176 | 65, 133,727 36 212 
BD coxscekexcwonsee Ru xacccnmielae ek eee 31, 443, 321 | 58, 955, 952 39 1 87 
OO aos nts ouch tana tees 32, 064,000 | 61,581,456 05 1 95 
SD os bch a ee ae akea span teh Cuseeeeetee 41, 676, 000 | 151, 129, 210 64 3 62 
WU Bikes dtabedckscdcucboesahseses echkeeseeel 42, 795, 000 | 165, 080, 570 34 3 83 
Dis scubbnkwebivantan nsengnones reas tee ennee 43, 949, 000 | 141, 073, 632 05 3 21 
DUE vctonnckvends banechesbeeasuckeenuweieeel 45, 135, 000 | 136, 600, 417 67 3 02 
SN icine hc bak eedas shuneeshnnh ne te ennin tes & 48, 863, 000 | 126, 498, 452 14 2 58 
BN Saks scudne ys Shekwatnennedeshh suse sexeeet 50, 155, 783 | 113, 312, 887 81 2 26 
BEE aise iin win dlkcbinnsaie en eabniss > oe eee 51, 462, 000 | 127, 083,618 01 2 47 
BD sivciatatinn<sécendceietnnbiobwenanebaenbe 52, 799, 000 | 125, 559, 038 83 2 37 
Average per capita for the four years from 1858 to 1861, inclusive .......... $2 08 
Average per capita for the feur years from 1873 to 1876, inclusive .......... 3 42 
Average per capita for the four years from 1879 to 1882, inclusive .......... 2 42 


Thus it will be observed that the entire expenditures, excluding 
interest and pensions, as shown by this table, for the per capita ex- 
penditures under a Republican administration is from 20 to 25 per 
cent. greater than under a Democratic administration, whether be- 
fore or since the war. The luxury of Republican rule costs that 
much more than under Democratic rule. Whether it be appropria- 
tions or expenditures, whether in the grand aggregate or in analyt- 
ical detail, whether collectively or per capita, whether before or 
since the war, that fact is clearly established, 

Another reason for Republican extravagance arises out of the con- 
stant and gradnal increase of salaries and the creation of new offices 
and the grading-up of clerical positions. 

That there may now and then be a just necessity for the increase 
of a salary I will notdeny. There are some very laborious and over- 
worked positions, with inadequate salaries it may be, while there is 
a arge percentage much too high-gauged by the labor performed; but 
to equalize them so as to affix to each just compensation would bea 
task of great difficulty, labor, and perplexity. The whole number 
of clerks carried in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation bill is 7,745. Tlte net increase over last year is 1,590. Of that 
increase 1,210 are for pensions, the remainder (380) are for other 
Departments. 

The force is increasing in a larger ratio thanare therevenues. As 
the Post-Office Department is one of constant growth and ramifies 
itself into all of the political and social relations of the people, any 
statistics in reference to it are eagerly sought and appreciated. 


The following table will show the percentage of increase in clerica] 
force, the percentage of cost of such force, and the percentage of acta] 
increase in revenues for 1882 over 1881, and the estimated increase of 
1883 over 1882: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Increase in number of clerks and others in 1882 over 1881, 7} per cent. 
Increase in cost of force for 1882 over 1881, 73 per cent. 

Actual and estimated increase in revenues for 1882 over 1881, 134 per cent. 
Increase in number of clerks and others for 1883 over 1882, 103 per cent. 
Increase in cost of force for 1883 over 1882, 10§ per cent. 

Estimated increase of revenues for 1883 over 1882, 8 per cent. 


It will be observed that the percentage of clerical force and cost of 
same for 1882 over 188] is considerably less than the percentage of in- 
crease in revenues, being 7} of force and 7} in cost of force to 13} per 
cent. of revenue, while the rate per cent. of number and cost of clerica] 
force as provided by the current legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill for 1883 over 1882 is about 11 per cent. to 8 per cent, 
increase in the revenues. Now I leave these figures to point their 
own moral. It is the repetition of the same idea. It results from 
increase of force and increase of salaries above the ratio of the jp. 
crease of revenues. In this connection I publish as a part of my 
remarks the following letter from Postmaster-General Howe: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK TO THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1882. 

Sir: In reply to your dispatch to the Postmaster-General, he directs me to say 
that the postal receipts for the nine months ended March 1, 1882, amount to $3). 
067,343.65. The receipts for the quarter ended June 30 are not ascertained, the 
accounts being in process of adjustment by the auditor. A careful estimate places 
the receipts for the entire fiscal year at $41,772,000. This is an increase of 13,5 
per cent. over receipts for the year ended June 30, 1881. 


Very respectfully, 
F. H. HOWE, Chief Clerk. 
Hon. J. D. C. ATKINS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


This table and these figures show that somehow or other expendi- 
tures under a Republican House exceed those under a Democrati 
House, no matter in whatever branch of public service we look. 

In analyzing expenditures in different branches of the public sery- 
ice it is curious to see how the expenditures under a Democratic 
House of Representatives fall below those under a Republican Honse, 
as the following table, compiled from tables of revenue and expend- 
itures, furnished me by the Treasury Department, and therefore offi- 
cial, shows: 

Civil and miscellaneous : 














SIGS ee, GD bina cncwednns edewaaabacecnesesdesssane $280, 998, 779 &4 
SETI FBS e Oe, CEPI ons bac cccccncctenscsstacccccccencones 229, 884, 855 42 
Difference in favor of Democrats: ........ccccccccccccccccce er 113, 8i4 42 
War Department : 
ROTA ree FA, CEN) oc os swenscnddadagebeccacescensdaeceene 167, 828, 600 15 
Br ID dncwipsncdscntsc cent ngsctencandeuease 147, 779, 460 70 
Difference in favor of Democrats. .-.............-------eceeee 20, 049, 139 45 
Navy Department: 
SFOS ee COED oiceccccdusscddesaswaads tetcaasbueens 94, 919, 780 30 
Re ee COD 5 osha opines asacande «pap vucouncdvenh 60, 987, 848 31 
Difference in favor of Democrats ...........-...-.-- aeatcuall 33, 932, 431 99 
Indians : 
SOF Se FO Fe, OOD 6 vown ceccndensvacsscccubuctussanseds 28, 995, 381 96 
RTT TE-LED RD, CEPT nos cicer 6c cncsecccsesscessccsenonsane 21, 055, 858 67 
Difference in favor of Democrats.............-.---------s0e 7, 939, 528 29 


In 1857~58~’59-"60 the total customs amounted to $208,418,862.26. 
We had no internal revenue then. 

Thus it will be observed that in four years the Republicans ex- 
pended in civil and miscellaneous expenditures $51,000,000, in the 
War Department $20,000,000, $33,000,000 in the Navy, and in the 
Indian Bureau $8,000,000 more than was expended when the Demo- 
crats had control of the House of Representatives. That the growth 
of the country is a justifiable answer for these increased appropria- 
tions under auton rule, and that this apology to cover their 
extravagance is fallacious, I quote from a speech I delivered in this 
House on the 15th of June, 1880, commenting upon a table prepared 
from the finance report of 1879 and from the records of the Treasury 
Department relating solely to expenditures and published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. Ithen commented as follows: 


Thus it will be seen that, tried by the per capita cost of administration, the 
three years preceding the war the average per capita expenditure per annum oe 
$2.17, while for the years 1874, 1875, and 1876 it was $4.01, and for 1877, 1878, av 
1879 it was reduced to $3.03. The last year of Mr. Buchanan’s administration the 
expenditures fell to $1.91 per capita per annum. 

At 


The table included expefiditures for the payment of pensions. 
that time there was no interest, or practically none. cas 

Now, the estimates found in the Book of Estimates for the fisca 
year ending June 30, 1883, amount to $255,219, 190.83, being less —- 
the amount appropriated by the enormous sum of $41, 162,149.50. 
may be remarked that the appropriations exceed the estimates od 
the first time in many years. In order that the country may arriy 
at a correct idea of the appropriations made by the Republicans am 
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Democrats respectively, I will show the amounts appropriated for | Expenditures wnder permanent and indefinite appropriations during fiscal 


all purposes, exclusive of pensions, for the four years preceding the 
advent of the Democrats to the control of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1877, and the four years they held the majority in that body, 
including deficiencies and carrying them back toeach preceding year. 
In 1573 the appropriations were $151,202, 274.94; in 1874 they were 
6158,545,793.04 ; in 1875 they were $154,324,787.08, and in 1876 they 
were $147,370,687.81, or for the four years indicated the grand aggre- 
rate wasreac hed of $611,443,542.87. Now take the next four years, and 
we find appropriated for 1877, $124,857,443.53 ; 1873, $125,075,671.28 ; 
1279, $134,034,919.27, and for 1880, $135,838,000, aggregating $519,806, - 
034.08, being $91,637,507.79 less to run the Government for four years 
under the Democrats than for the four preceding years by the Repub- 
licans. In 1879, too, it will beremembered that Congress appropriated 
out of the Treasury $5,500,000, under the treaty of Washington, to 
pay the fisheries award to Great Britain, which was peculiarly extra- 
ordinary. Subtracting that from the last aggregate of $519,806,034.08 
leaves the sum of $514,306,034, or $97,137,507.79 less appropriated dur- 
ring the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Congresses by the Democracy 
than for the corresponding period of the Forty-second and Forty-third 
Congresses under the Republicans. In this calculation the deticien- 
cies are carried back to the preceding year. In both periods pensions 
are excluded. In the table marked A the deficiencies are credited to 
the same years that the other appropriations are made for; in this 
calculation they are, as just stated, carried back to the preceding 
years, Which will account for the difference in the two statements. 

| exclude the fish award of $5,500,000 on the same ground that I 
exclude from the appropriations made at this session of Congress the 
811,000,000 for the Geneva award. Counting in that sum, and the 
crand aggregate of appropriations at this session would amount to 
$306,248,943.75. But Iexclude both the fish award and the Geneva 
award as extraordinary and unusual appropriations. 

[he Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to Congress 
of December last, estimates the total ordinary receipts at $400,- 
000,000. The estimated ordinary expenditures, including interest 
on the public debt, sinking fund, collection of customs, and all other 
expenditures under permanent appropriations, he puts at $340,462, - 
07.65, In his estimates of total receipts the Secretary only allows 
40,077.95 as the actual appropriation from the Treasury for postal 
expenditures, and does not include $41,000,000 of postal revenues. 
Add that sum to the estimated expenditures, and we have about 
s380,000,000, the estimated expenditures for 1883. Add the postal 
revenues of $41,000,000 to the $400,000,000 of estimated receipts, and 
we have $441,000,000 of total receipts for 1883. 

The appropriations made at this session of Congress are $295,248, - 
043.75 exclusive of the $11,000,000 for the Geneva award, which makes 
$306, 242,943.75. The total estimated expenditures under permanent 
appropriations amount to $126,202,939.22, which added makes the 
grand aggregate of $432,451,882.97 of appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883. In that deticiencies appropriated at this 
session are included, for it is fair to presume that the deficiencies 
will be as great next year as they are this under the management of 
our Republican friends; besides each Congress must be held respon- 
sible for what it appropriates. 

At this rate of public expenditure, there will soon be no great sur- 
plus in the Treasury to vex us. 

If this rate of expenditure continues, as it now from present ap- 
pearances bids fair to do, instead of reducing taxes I rather fear they 
will be more likely increased. It is true there is at this time a cash 
balance available in the Treasury of $139,000,000, but it is rapidly 
melting under the calcium-light of Republican statesmanship and 
will soon be gone, Nevertheless I favor a reform in our tariff laws 
which will bear more equally upon the people; in fact, reduce their 
burdens and at the same time increase the revenue, By adopting the 
revenue basis of taxation that desirable result can be doubtless at- 
tained, as the history of taxation in every country has demonstrated, 
notably in England and in this country. 

But assuming that the total receipts, including revenues, will be 
$440,000,000, and that the total expenditure will be $380,000,000, in- 
cluding postal expenditure, there will be only $60,000,000 surplus, 
which with another amendment to the pension laws or the adoption 
of a grand isthmian scheme may be swept from the vaults of the 
lreasury. But the appropriations made by this Congress as the 
estimated expenditures under permanent appropriations amount to 
432,000,000, including Geneva award, thus equaling, or nearly so, 
the estimated receipts, and leaving no surplus, or practically none, 
for the fiscal year of 1883. 

More recent calculations by statisticians in the Treasury Depart- 
ment put the annual interest at $57,000,000, while the Secretary in 
his annual report of December last puts the annual interest at $65,- 
%00,000. The following table, compiled in the Treasury Department, 
1s afull exhibit of the expenditures under permanent appropriations. 
This was for the past fiscal year of 1882. In a note from the very 
able and efficient chief of the warrant division, Mr. McClellan, bear- 
ing date 3lst of July past, I am informed that there will be a reduc- 
tion below these figures both in the interest and sinking fund account 
of $15,000,000 each, making $30,000,000, which would reduce the ex- 
penditures under the permanent and indefinite appropriations to 
$116,849,000, 
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year ending June 30, 1882. 


Interest on the public debt... ............-..0....--eeee ~ $71, 077, 206 79 
Salaries and expenses steamboat inspection service... ......... 228, 371 46 
One month’s pay to certain employés of the House............ 19, 960 93 
International bimetallic commission. .-...............---- aswue 19, 664 40 
Contingent expenses national currency, reimbursable. . .. .. - - -- . 38, 329 64 
Coinage of standard silver dollar................-... javvedves 136, 658 67 
Refunding to national banking association excess of duty. ....--. 412 66 
Expenses of Smithsonian Institution. ...........................-- 62, 825 54 
Return of proceeds of captured property ..............-...-.-..-- 2, 698 94 
Mail transportation, Pacific railroads... -. ania ndéhdimeniie imaes 544, 786 83 
Fees of supervisors of elections. -.- -- cohen xb Gras ehae ae Oran 38, 397 08 


36, 757 10 


Salaries retired judges...... kueensadesee 
ous cobut — 148, 631 48 


Arming and equipping militia. ......... shite ated 
Powder and projectiles, proceeds of sales................... hse 30, 200 56 
Ordnance material, proceeds of sales is <bcedeetietheeeness . 64, 957 58 
Rrra Pasha 76, O71 20 
Bounty under act July 28, 1866 ahidadeh su ktehan wai 63, 518 50 


Operating and care Saint Clair Flats Canal, Michigan. - ---. j 4, 889 60 
Operating and care Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan. . : 24, 000 00 
Operating and care Louisville and Portland Canal, Kentucky. ..--. 44, 562 91 
Operating and care Des Moines Rapids Canal, lowa and Illinois. - . 45, 000 00 
Transportation of the Army and its supplies, Pacific railroads. - - 811, 072 28 
Bounty to gifteenth and Sixteenth Missouri Cavalry ............ 99, 000 00 
Trusses for disabled soldiers. ...... 10, 000 00 


Transportation and distribution of rations for persons rendered 
destitute by overflow of Mississippi River................... 
Redemption of stamps—internal revenue... .......-... 5 91 
Refunding taxes illegally collected—internal revenue , 59, 657 78 
Allowance or drawback—internal revenue. ........ news —_ 49,770 90 
Repayment to importers excess of deposits—customs ........ 3, 522, 431 72 
Debentures or drawbacks—customs ee 2, 188, 733 19 
Debentures and other charges—customs -..................... ac 179 45 


9 47 








Unclaimed merchandise—customs. .............-.. pias tier 2,203 63 
Marine-Hospital Service a4 Keainne ue ji ttnetees 468, 120 16 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs. . nceleiied wieen 6, 506, 359 26 
Extra pay to officers and men in Mexican war...... bicdecneaess 869 70 
Gratuity to machinists in lieu of re-enlistment hacceeueuh 35, 000 00 
Relief of persons impressed into the naval service. .......... nme 2,192 40 
Repayment for land erroneously sold... -. jaeuae 47,241 48 
Indemnity for swamp lands purchased by individuals 126, 677 50 
Two, three, and five per cent. fund—net proceeds sales of public 

lands WJ ddndaddnee de Cia viweéite 87, 035 39 


Maryland institution for the blind.............-- ibdhs Cue wekinn 4, 825 00 
86, 770, 157 09 
60, 079, 150 00 


146, 849, 307 


Redemption of bonds for sinking fund. -.. 


Total : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Warrant Division, July 31, 1882. 
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I could pursue these analyses and comparisons further, exhibiting 
like results favorable to the Democrats, but it only adds demonstra- 
tion to facts too well attested and universally admitted by all fair 
men. I have spoken from the record. These tables are compiled in 
every instance from the official records of the Government. I have 
endeavored to be fair, and I think I have been accurate. 

The steady inerease of expenditures, the creation of new bureaus, 
the extension of the paternal care of the Federal Government over 
almost every conceivable interest of the people, interestswhich used 
to be considered as purely domestic, and therefore under the charge 
of the State Governments exclusively, are rapidly familiarizing the 
public mind with the enlarged powers of the national Government, 
whether constitutional or assumed, so that we may expect and pre- 
pare ourselves in the future for larger appropriations and expenat- 
tures than were borne in the past. But with all that, there is still 
the greater need for watchfulness and a jealous guarding of the 
public interests by the Representatives of the people who supply 
the revenues against the cunning devices of what is now a well- 
known organization designed to exploit the Treasury. 

The countless millions which have been thus exploited through 
unjust and discriminating laws, in almost every way, would be a 
frightful picture for the American people to gaze upon. But for their 
indomitable energy and for the amazing wealth of their unbounded 
natural resources the people would read in this picture of malad- 
ministration of their public affairs the bankruptcy of their nation 
and of themselves. Butso young, vigorous, recuperative, and giant- 
like is the Republic, we may confidently hope with a frugal husband- 
ing of our resources to find ourselves at the close of this century prac- 
tically clear of debt and possessed of a wealth and comfort that far 
exceeds that of any other nation that has ever existed. But to at- 
tain that desirable end the laws of taxation should be equal and just, 
the protection to monopolies, whether in their individual or corpo- 
rate capacity, should cease, and the public moneys should be judi- 
ciously appropriated according to law, and faithfully expended un- 
der the strict limitations of the same. Guided by any other rule 
there is no safety for the Government. 

One other thought occurs to me. No party in power should be 
allowed to collect assessments for election purposes from officials and 
employés, as the larger the salaries are the larger are the assessments. 
The motive for the increase of salaries becomes one of the preserva- 
tion of political power, which may become so great and powerful as 


| to control elections and perpetuate the party in power indefinitely. 


This no political party or administration should be allowed to do. 
The Democrats in the Forty-fourth Congress thought they had 
effectually prevented this evil when they passed the following as a 
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part of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 
the year ending June 30, 1877. Section 6 reads thus: 

That all executive officers or employés of the United States not appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited from re- 
questing, giving to, or receiving from any other oflicer or employs of the Govern- 
ment any money or peuperty or other thing of value for political ees: and 
any such officer or employé who shall offend against the provision of this section 
shall be at once discharged from the service of the United States; and he shall 
also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined 
in a sum not exceeding $500. 

This came from the Committee on Appropriations at the first ses- 
sion of the Forty-fourth Congress, at that time so ably presided over 
by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL. ] 
We scarcely thought that it would be evaded by our Republican 
friends by a technicality. We did not believe that any one would 
seek to place disabilities in the suppression of an admitted evil 
upon officers and employés of the Government, and yet allow Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to perpetrate deeds made un- 
lawful for others to commit. 

And yet it istrne. To-day a member of Congress is allowed to 
assess a Government clerk or employé or laborer for political pur- 
poses, when such assessment and payment would send other persons 
to prison unless they paid a fine of $500. This unlawful practice a 
Democratic House attempted to abate, but the spirit and intention of 
the law is violated by a technical dodge, by handing over to a Con- 
gressional committee the entire body of Government officials and 
employés, to be exploited out of 2 per cent. to help continue and per- 
petuate that party in power; whereas plain, common people would 
be punished for doing the same thing. 

But outside of the wrong and general indefensibility of those assess 
ments it is a blow at the independence of the citizen who happens 
at the time to be a Government employé ; but it also tends to induce 
the party in power to create new and unnecessary offices, to proved 
larger salaries, and to indulge extravagance in public expenditures. 
In that a wrong 1s done to the whole people. The good of the public 
ceases to be the rule and guide in the civil service, and only what is 
best calculated to perpetuate indefinitely the ruling party in power 
becomes the rule of action. The statement of this proposition carries 
to every patriot’s mind and heart its own condemnation. The people 


will see to it that the law of 1877 is not evaded, but enforced, and if 


need be, enlarged, so as to let members of Congress understand that 
they possess no exclusive privileges, and are as amenable to the laws 
as are the private citizens of our common country. 


Support of Common Schools. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT DOWD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 27, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common schools. 


Mr. DOWD aaid: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is in many respects the most important 
one which has engaged the attention of the present Congress; not 
on account of any grave constitutional or political question that is 
involved, nor because of the magnitude of the appropriation, but it 
affects the vital principles upon which our free institutions and the 
peace and order of society must forever rest. 

We have appropriated more than twenty millions to support our 
Navy and improve our commerce upon the seas. We have appropri- 
ated about twenty millions for our inland navigation and to im- 
prove our rivers and harbors, while this bill proposes to apply only 


ten millions per annum for five years to improve the facilities of 


educating the illiterate and helpless masses of white and colored 
children in all parts of the country. The bill, as reported unani- 
mously from the committee of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, is as follows: 

A bill to aid in the support of common schools. 


Whereas it appears from the tenth census that one-eighth of the people of the 
United States are totally illiterate, and it seems that those States in which illiter- 
acy exists to the greatest extent are not at present able to provide by local and 
— taxation for the adequate support of common schools to meet the emergency ; 
an¢ 

Whereas the general welfare and perpetuity of our whole country depend upon 
the intelligence of all its citizens, and it is deemed to be the duty of the General 
Government to aid temporarily in the support of common schools: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for five years next after the passage of this 
act there shall be annually appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000 to aid in the support of free com- 
mon schools, which amount shal! be known as the common-school fund. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall annually apportion to the sev- 
eral States and Territories the said sum of $10,000,000, according to the number 
of their respective populations of ten years and upward who cannot read and 
write, as shown by the Tenth Census of the United States, which report shall be 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. That before any State or Territory shall be entitled to receive its share 
of said fund it shall have provided by law for the free common-school education of 











all its children of school age, without distinction of color, for at least three months 
in each year, from the funds provided for schools under the laws of said State or 
Territory; and in no case shall any State or Territory be allowed out of said fund 
a greater sum than such State or Territory shall have expended during the pre. 
vious year for the common-school education of the children of such State or Terrj. 
tory, exclusive of the amount received from the United States and exclusive of the 
sums paid for grounds, school buildings, or repairs on the same: Provided, That 
separate schools for white and colored children shall not be considered a distine. 
tion of color. 

Sec. 4. That an amount not exceeding 5 gee cent. of the sum apportioned to each 
State and Territory may be used by them for the education of teachers in normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. That itis hereby further provided that before any State or Territory 
shall be entitled to receive its share of said fund it shall have complied with the fol 
lowing conditions : 

First. That it shall have applied all moneys by it previously received under the 
provisions of this act in accordance therewith. 

Second. That it shall have caused to be made such reports to the Commissioner of 
Education concerning the condition of the schools in the same, on or before the 
lst day of August in each year, as said Commissioner of Education, under the dj. 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, shall deem desirable ; and shall especially 
report for each county as follows: The number of public schools of every grade. 
the whole number of days actually taught in each during the year p ing ; the 
total amount received from State taxes and from local taxes and the total amount 
expended for educational purposes in the preceding year; the total amount ex 

ended for white and colored schools separately; the number of public-schoo] 
yuildings owned and hired, and the character, condition, and value of the same. 
the number of children, white and colored, male and female, in attendance on the 
public schools, and the length of attendance; the number of male and female 
teachers, white and colored, employed at the same time and at different times in 
the same year, with particulars as to qualifications of same; the number of school 
libraries, and the number of volumes therein; the branches taught and the text. 
books used ; the total amount of wages paid to teachers, male and female, white 
and colored. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of Education shall prepare forms of such blanks 
as shall facilitate the making of the reports herein provided for and transmit the 
same to the State and Territorial authorities. 

Sec. 7. That in such States or Territories as shall maintain separate schools for 
white and colored children the money so apportioned shall be divided according to 
the respective number of such white and colored children in such State or Territory, 

Sec. 8. That no part of the money so received from the United States shall be 
expended in the purchase of real estate, the construction or repair of school build. 
ings, or in paying the salary of any public officer not engaged in teaching. 

Sec. 9. That in case any State or Territory shall misapply or misappropriate the 
money, or any part thereof, received under this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the conditions thereof, or to report as herein prescribed, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the 
amount so misapplied or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State 
or Territory and applied as herein required ; and until such report shall have been 
made all money so retained and not paid to such State or Territory shall be kept 
separate in the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That on or before the Ist day of September of each year the Commis 
sioner of Education, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shal] cer 
tify to the governor of each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its apportionment under this act, and, if so entitled, the amount of such apportion- 
ment, and it thereupon shall be entitled to receive the same; but such certificate 
shall not be issued until all the requirements of this act referring to the duties of 
the officers of such State or Territory shall have been complied with. 

SEc. 11. That the amount apportioned to any State or Territory, and certified as 
herein provided, shall be paid on or before October 1 of each year, upon the war- 
rant of the Commissioner of Education, countersigned by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, out of the Treasury of the United States, to such officer as shall be by the 
laws of such State or Territory entitled to receive the same. 

Sec. 12. That the Commissioner of Education shall annually report to Congress 
the information received by him from the reports of the school officers of the sev- 
eral States and Territories provided for herein, together with such recommenda- 
tions as willinthe judgment of the Commissioner subserve the purposes of this act. 

Sxc. 13. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the year 
commencing September 1, 1882, which shall be apportioned as directed herein ; and 
those Statesand Territories which have provided by law for the free common-school 
education of their children of school age, without distinction of color, shall be en 
titled to their apportionment of said sum, all other requirements precedent to the 
right to receive such apportionment being hereby waived for the year 1882. 

Sec. 14. That any State signifying its desire that the amount allotted to it under 
the provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the promo- 
tion of common-school education, in its own borders or elsewhere, its allotment 
shall be paid to such State to be thus appropriated: Provided, That its Legislature 
shall have first considered the question of its appropriation to the general fund for 
use under the provisions of this act in States onl Dacelaaien where the proportion 
of illiterate persons is more than 5 per cent. of the whole population. 


It will be seen that the proportion of the fund due each State, the 
basis being illiteracy, is to be turned over to and distributed by the 
State authorities exclusively, so that there can be no sort of friction 
between the State and Federal governments as to the conduct and 
management of the schools or of the fund. It cannot be alleged 
therefore that there is any politics in the bill. It recognizes no dis- 
tinction of race, caste, section, orcolor. It provides for all sections, 
all classes, all races, colors, and nationalities, strictly and solely upon 
the basis of illiteracy. In other words it is a national charity, be- 
stowed equally and impartially according to the wants and necessi- 
ties of its recipients and beneficiaries. 

While no one doubts the necessity for some such endowment from 
some source there are those, even upon this floor, who do call in ques- 
tion the power and perhaps the expediency of such a measure on the 
part of the General Government. I shall not discuss the question of 
power. It is too late now to deny the constitutional power of the 
General Government to make donations or appropriations in some 
form for educational purposes. The question has long ago been 
practically settled by precedent at least. 

I care not whether you say the power is derived from that clause 
in our Constitution Which says Congress shall provide for the get- 
eral welfare, or whether you take the higher ground that Macaulay 
assumed before the British Parliament in 1847, that the doctrine of 
self-preservation applies to nations as well as individuals; that “1 
is the sacred duty of every government to take effectual measures 
for securing the persons and property of the community ;’ “that 
the education of the common people is the most effectual means 
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of protecting persons and property, and that as the gross ignorance 
of the multitude produces danger to life and property, it is incon- 
ceivable how, even on the very lowest view of the duties of Govern- 
ment, it can be contended that education is not the province of goy- 
rnment.” 

"sal even if we go back to Adam Smith, we find that while he was 
unfriendly to State interference, especially for educating the higher 
classes, and was in favor always of restricting the functions of gov- 
ernment, he distinctly admits there is a difference as respects the 
poorer people, and that the State is deeply concerned in the educa- 
tion of the masses. ‘‘ For that ignorance,” says he, “‘ spread through 
the lower classes, neglected by the State, is like unto a leprosy or 
some other fearful disease, and where this duty is neglected there is 
danger of riot, disorder, and dissolution.” 

But I have said there are too many precedents already established 
to leave room for debate as to the question of power in this country 
and under our Constitution. As early as 1642 the Protestant Non- 
contormists, the founders of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
men of such high spirit and firm convictions that they preferred life 
in a wilderness with the privilege of worshiping according to the 
dictates of their own consciences rather than in a land of prosperity 
where they could not enjoy these blessings, “though their love of 
freedom was unbounded and indestructible, they could see nothing 
servile or degrading in the principle that the State should take upon 
itself the charge of cduceting the people.” In their first legislative 
enactment on this subject they distinctly affirm the principle that 
“education is a matter of the deepest possible importance and the 
greatest possible interest to all nations and all communities, and that 
as such it was in an eminent degree deserving of the peculiar atten- 
tion of the State.” 

‘Educate the people ” was the first admonition addressed by Penn 
to the Commonwealth he founded. ‘Educate the people” was the 
lust legacy of Washington to the Republic of the United States. 
‘Educate the people” was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. 
Washington in his Farewell Address said : 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 


diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


fhe writings of John Adams show that he placed the highest esti- 
mate upon popular education as a necessary safeguard of free insti- 
tutions. Thomas Jefferson, after retiring from the Presidential office, 
devoted the remainder of his life to the cause of education in his na- 
tive State. His system embraced elementary schools, colleges, and 
auniversity. In a letter to a friend dated January 6, 1816, he says: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it expects 
what vever will be. The functionaries of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of their constituents. There is no safe 
deposit for them but with the people themselves; nor can they be safe with them 
without information. Where the press is free and every man able to read all is safe. 


And as a testimony to all men of the estimate he placed upon edu- 
cation, he wrote this epitaph to be inscribed upon his tomb: ‘ Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the Virginia bill for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

Mr. Madison said: 

A popular government without popular information, or the means of acquiring 


it, is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will for- 
ever govern ignorance, anda nom who mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power whic 


knowledge gives. * * * The best service 
that can be rendered to a country next to that of giving it liberty is in diffusing the 
mental improvement essential to the preservation add enjoyment of that blessing. 
* * * Itis only when the people become ignorant and corrupt that they become 
incapable of exercising sovereignty. Then usurpation is of easy attainment and 
an usurper will soon be found. 

But I need not multiply extracts from the speeches and writings of 
the eminent men of this country from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment in support of the proposition that our free institutions rest 
upon the intelligence of the people, and cannot be expected to with- 
stand the corruption, insubordination, and‘ violence which are so 
generally the offspring of ignorance. The Government of the United 
States, Congress itself, is committed not only to the expediency and 
necessity for goverumental aid for educational purposes but also to 
the constitutional power of Congress to grant such aid. 

The following table will show the number of acres of public lands 
that have been granted from time to time by Congress for the bene- 
fitof common schools in certain Statesand Territories. It will beseen 
that some of the States, to wit, the original thirteen, and Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Kentucky, have received no part of these large donations, 
But this is of course due to fortuitous circumstances, and does not 
weaken the force of the self-evident proposition that the General Gov- 
ernment has the same power to make a Taahitie to one State as to an- 
other, and the same power to donate money that it has to donate 
land or anything else of value. Even as late as July, 1862, Congress 
granted to each State, old and new, 30,000 acres of the public domain 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress, to endow a college 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts in each State, and nobody has 
been heard to raise the cry that that act was unconstitutional or an 
unwarranted interference with the local affairs of the States. 

The table of land grants by the General Government for educa- 
tional purposes is as follows: 
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I beg leave also to present in this connection the memorial of the 
National Educational Association to the joint committee of the two 
Houses, which contains a table of valuable statistical information, 
to wit: 

A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

The undersigned earnestly call the attention of Senators and Representatives to 
the following facts and suggestions with reference to governmental aid to common 
schools, on the basis of illiteracy. 

The following table is based upon the estimates of the Bureau of Education. In 
the sums raised by the States interest on the invested funds is not included, except 
in a few States. The table is not exhaustive, but only illustrative: 
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We respectfully suggest : 

1. The help should be so given that it will stimulate rather than supersede the 
necessity of State effort. 

2. It should be help for the common schools; temporary aid in the training of 
teachers perhaps, but chiefly in giving them opportunity to teach. 

“ The safety of the Republic is the supreme law of theland.” This is the maxim 
which not only justifies but demands action on the part of the General Government ; 
and it should also suggest the limitations under which the action should be taken. 

3. The help should be immediate and not remote. The fortunes of war and the 
necessities of legislative action have made citizens of alarge mass of ignorant men, 
whose votes are to shape, for weal or woe, the character of our laws. Education 
alope can convert this mase of ignorance and element of danger into one of en- 
lightened strength and safety. 

Largely more than one-half of a fund for the education of the illiterate would go to 
the South for negro illiteracy ; less than one-fourth because of white illiteracy. If 
Congress should create a fand which would give $3 per annum per capita for the 
education of this classalone it will require anaggregate annual sum of $18,719,958. 
Of this Mississippi, e. g., would receive $1,119,603, but of this $959,529 would be for 
colored illiterates and $160,344 for white illiterates. 

Representing an educational work in the South chiefly for the negro race, in 
wW hich have been expended about $10,000,000, and speaking with a wide knowledge 
of facts, we emphatically assert the impossibility of accomplishing this great work 
unless the General Government shall come to the assistance of those States in 
which this illiteracy is chietly found. 

Every dollar we have expended expresses the conscientious and earnest desire 
of the donor that this work shall be done, and is an emphatic vote for the action 
jor which we ask. 

In the name of the millions of Christian citizens whom werepresent, we earnestly 
urge Congress to help qualify the ignorant voters, who are intrusted largely by 
Congressional action with the ballot, for the duties with which they are charged, 
ne the power to do this is co-ordinate with the power that enfranchised 
them. 

REV. M. E. STRIEBY, D. D., 
American Missionary Association, Congregational. 
REV. J. ©. HARTZEL, D. D., 
Secretary Freedmen’s Aid Society, Methodist 
REV. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D. D., 
Home Missionary Society, Baptist. 
REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D. D., 
Home Missionary Society, Presbyterian. 
REV. J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Agent of the Peabody Fund. 
PROF. C. C. PAINTER, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
8S. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March, 1882. 


A number of bills were introduced and referred to our committee, 
differing in many respects but all agreeing in one essential particular, 


and that is that the fund should be distributed upon the basis of 


illiteracy. This will of course give the greater portion to the South. 
Not that the South was deficient in educational facilities before the 


war, for by the census of 1860 it appears that the white population | 


of the North was about 19,000,000 and of the South about 8,000,000. 
The North at that time had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors, and 29,044 
students, while the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors, and 27,055 
students. For these institutions the North expended $1,514,688 and 
on academic institutions $4,663,749. For similar institutions the 
South expended respectively $1,662,419 and $4,328,127. 

While the slaves were freed by the results of the war and the right 
of suffrage conferred upon 800,000 or more of voters who could not 
read the ballots they cast, the people ot the States in which these new 
rights were conferred were stuipped o° their property and rendered 
bankrupt by the results of the same conflict. ‘The assessed valua- 
tion for taxation of property, real and personal, in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, in 1560, was $3,244,239,406; in 1870, $1,830,863, 180—a 
shrinkage in ten years of 43} per cent.” In North Carolina the as- 
sessed valuation of real and personal property in 1860 was $292,297,602, 
while in 1870 it was only $130,378,622, and in 1880, $156,100,202. It 
is absolutely impossible, therefore, to say nothing of the equity and 
justice of the case, for the South to educate the 4,000,000 of liberated 


people within her borders; and yet they must be educated, for we | 
have the testimony of the fathers and the history and experience of 


the world that free institutions cannot stand nor the peace and order 
of society be preserved where there is such a large percentage of ig- 
norance among the masses and at the polls. Hopeless as the task 
would seem to be, the Southern people have set themselves courage- 
ously and energetically to work, Dr. Currie, agent for the Peabody 
fund, who has traveled all over the South and knows whereof he 
speaks, says: 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks and obstacles, the South has made cheering 
pesaress in the work of universal education. In the lapse of a few years every 
Southern State has incorporated into organic law and put upon the statute book 
a system of free public instruction. Every State has a superimtendent of schools. 
Communities are supplementing by local taxation the State revenues. Educa- 
tonal journals are published in seven States and normal schools are rapidly growing 
into favor. 

From the address before our committee of Hon. J. H. Smart, of In- 
diana, who presided at the National Teachers’ Association which met 
in Atlanta some two years ago, and who understands well what the 
people of the South have done and are willing to do, I quote, as 
follows: 

Now, I want to express the opinion that the Southern people are willing to do 
all they can to cure this great evil and remove this great wrong, and, so far as I 


have observed, the work that has been done, under existing circumstances, has 
been a marvelous work. The Southern people have made a heroic effort, cer- 


tainly in three or four States that I have visited, to do the best that could be done | 


for these colored people. I want to say that throughout the length and breadth of 
the Southern States, without one exception, the colored people are given the same 
advantages that the white people are given. 
and, so tar as I was able to find out, there is an almost unanimous, certainly an 
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overwhelming, sentiment in favor of educating the colored children equally with 
the white children. And I believe, from what I saw, that we are able to trust 
the existing State organizations, represented by these gentlemen; we are able 
to trust them with whatever means we can appropriate, and I speak after some 
investigation and after deliberation. 

There is a pressing need, and these gentlemen have told you about it; there jg 
no necessity for me to talk about it, but I want to express the feeling thatI think 
existsin my own section of the country ; that this appropriation ought to be made— 
not only for the protection of the people of the South but for the protection of the 
people of the North; that while we do not veed it for our own illiterates, for we 
ought to be able to take care of them ourselves, we need it because we suffer from 
an ignorant ballot, and we see danger in it, so that we join our brethren from the 
South in asking Congress to make an adequate and a speedy appropriation in order 
that this great evil may be rooted ont. 


From the speech of Hon. M. A, Newell, State superintendent of 
schools, Maryland, delivered before the joint committee of the two 
Houses, | quote as follows: 


We look upon ignorance not as a local but as a national question, and we evy 
sider it as much, or nearly as mach, of an evil to have ignorance in Florida or 
Georgia as it would be to have it in Maryland or Pennsylvania. YetTI think. 
though you and the gentlemen of this committee have studied this question long 
and deeply, you are hardly aware, even now, of the immense mass of ignorance 
that is pressing upon us not only in the South but in the Middle States and iy 
the North. 

1 am old-fashioned enough to think still that the State ought to do nothing that 
the private individual can do as well; andIam willing to carry it further, and to 
say that the National Government should do nothing that the State government 
can do as well; but all history and all experience prove to us that the individual 
is not able toeducate his children. He has never done it in the history of the 
world; the State must come in and aid him in the work ; and I think we have proved 
abundantly that in our Southern States at all events the State is not able to do the 
work of education. Therefore I say it is the duty and the privilege of the National 
Government to come in and help the States to do that which they are willing but 
are not able to do. 


Also, the following from the speech of Hon. D. F. De Wolfe, State 
superintendent of schools, Ohio, delivered on the same occasion : 


There is one pont that I should like to speak of for the State of Ohio, and | 
think for the Central and Western States. I have mingled with these people for 
forty years; was with them during the great struggle that resulted in the recon- 
struction, so called, of the Southern States. Those States were a party to the 
doctrines that were embodied in that reconstruction when they united in imposing 
on the Southern States a large body of voters. They took the responsibility of im 





No distinction whatever is made; | 


posing upon that section of the country and upon the United States a large body 
of voters. I do not know but that they did wisely, and I do not know but that 
they think they did wisely, but they think they assumed very great responsibili 
ties, and I think they are ready now to consider those responsibilities, and to take 
what action may be necessary to meet those responsibilities. 

The State of Ohio is a wealthy State, but she feels that she has about all thatshe 
can do to support her ownsystem of schools, of which she feels proud. She sym 
pathizes with Georgia and South Carolina and the other States of the South in the 
great labor that has been imposed upon them in this imposition of so many wil! 
ions of people as citizens who are not educated. 1 think that whole section will 
be hearty in its accord with the notion of doing at once all that the United States 
Government feels that it can do at once for the assistance of those States in this 
matter. 

I beg indulgence for one other quotation at this point. it is from 
the excellent address of Rey. Dr. Mayo, a Northern gentleman who 
hasspent the last two yearsin visiting and addressing the teachers and 
pupils of the Southern schools, and who seems to be not only well 
acquainted with the educational condition of our people but in 
earnest sympathy with them as well as deeply interested in his 
work : 

Rev. Dr. Mayo. Gentlemen of the committee, 1 suppose my brethren have asked 
meé to say a word to you because for the last two years I have spent my whole time 
during the school year in visiting the schools of twelve of the Southern States, from 
Virginia to Texas inclusive. During this time I have had the most ample opportuni- 
ties atiorded me by the State authorities, by teachers, by citizens, by pupils, by 
people of every class, to ascertain the condition of educational affairs in that por 
tion of the country, and I feel that Lam in a condition to form intelligent opinions 
in regard to the several matters that will come before you in this consultation. Of 
course time will not permit me to give the data or the reasons for conclusions which 
I may express to you, but eversince I began this work—and I would say that pre- 
vious to that I had no personal knowledge of affairs in the South, and never went 
through the South until¢ wo years ago—several conclusions have forced themselves 
constantly upon my attention. 

In the first place, I am fully prepared to indorse that emphatic declaration of 
Dr. Curry, who perhaps better than any Southern man understands the educational 
condition of the South, when he says that the illiteracy of the Southern States is 
absolutely appalling. By this Ido not wish to say that the leading classes of the 
Southern States are anignorant people. I find them there a very cultivated peo 
ple; I find a people equal to any people in the world; I find as a class the white 
people of the South are fully up tothe people of any State in the Union in natural 
capacity and force; but the condition of illiteracy which exists seems to meabso- 
lutely appalling. And one little point I wish to call your attention to here: not 
only is this illiteracy confined to the colored people and to the poor white people 
but there is great danger, unless something can be done soon, that great numbers 
of the children of the better classes of white people in the South will be plunged 
| into illiteracy. 
| Noclassin the South suffered so much from the effects of the war as the re 
spectable leading class of white people in the South, and to-day there are hun 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls growing up through all the Southern States, 
the sons and daughters of the leading people of those States, who, unless some 
thing can be done very soon, will be doomed to grow up in ignorance. Perhaps 
the most pitiful thing that can bappen to any State is that it should lose what 11 
has gained. While the blacks and the poorer whites are really better off in eda. 
cational affairs than ever before, the children of the better classes of people ar 
absolutely worse off than they ever were before 

Now, to meet this condition of illiteracy, it seems to me State 
anything but a system of thorough elementary education afforded by the olan 
Nochurch system of schools, no private system of schools can meet the exigen y 
There must be a system of elementary education, which includes the et 
teachers, proper school-houses, and everything of this kind, in order to meet th 
| great want. 

Avother matter has forced itself very constantly on my atte 
been alluded to before, which is this: Iam pretty well acquaint ‘sation 
dition of education in our country and in other countries, and I have n° re 
in announcing to you, gentlemen, my conviction that never within ten years I 


| history of the world has an effort so great, so persistent, and 80 absolutely hero 
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heen made by any people for the education of the children as by the leading class 
od the people in our Southern States. 

practically, within ten years every one of these Southern States has put on its 
atute-book a system of public schools; practically, within this time every dis- 
riet of country in the South has received something that can be called a school. 
rhia school public, as we may call it, consisting of State officials, of school officers, 
of superior teachers, of thoughtful people all over the South, is to my mind the 
oat torcible, the most persistent, the most devoted school public now in any part 
ofthe world. There is no body of superior teachers doing so much work for so 
ttle pay and under such great disadvantages as in the South to-day. There is 
no minority of people working so hard to overcome this terrible calamity of 

iteracy anywhere in the world to-day as in the South. I give this as the delib- 
crate result of two years of observation in twelve States. 

Once more, gentlemen, it seems tome tbat in building up this system of element- 
wry education our Southern people have come almost to a halt. For the last ten 
ears the school public has been working in every conceivable way to bring the 
\ttention of the people to this matter, and I believe to-day that the practicable 
limit of taxation is about reached. We may say ideally and abstractly that the 
Southern people can give more than they do for education ; but practically, looking 
it them as we look at every other people in the world, 1 believe the limit is reached. 
“We must remember, gentlemen, that nine men out of ten in the South never 
caw what we call a good public elementary school. The thing that is necessary is 
to put for one year, for two years, for three years in every district through that 
eountry a school that will be a fair representative of a public school, that the peo- 
ple can see it; and once having seen it and enjoyed its benefits, they never will 
ive it up again. Now, it is utterly impossible for the average school authority 
to get the money to put such a school on the ground. 

Give to that man another $500, another $1,000, and at once, without wearing him- 
self out with importunity, he can put on the ground the school that the people 
need; a school that, instead of being a school that satisties nobody, is a school 
that satisfies everybody; and once having seen that school for one year, for two 
-ears, for tive years, for ten years, that pe "= will be stimulated to great exer- 
tions, and will never give itup. * * * Whatis to bedone should be done at 
once to meet the great demand of the present. * * * Iam acquainted with the 
State superintendent of instruction, I believe, in every Southern State. I am 
wquainted with the State school board, Ithink, of every Southern State but two 
orthree. I have studied with great care in the records of all those oftices their 
methods of distribution of money. I believe there is no set of men in this country 
vho are handling a moderate amount of money with greater economy, with 
creater fidelity, than these gentlemen. I believe if there is any set of men in this 
eountry that can be trusted to administer a fund of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in thir- 
teen or fourteen States with fidelity, it is the school authorities of those States, 
ind therefore it seems to me that this money shonld go directly to the child- 
ren through the accustomed channels, of course being guarded by all proper safe- 
guards in the central power. 

These extracts I have given from the speeches and writings of 
eminent philanthropists and educators from the North who have 
civen the whole subject careful consideration, and who understand 
the sentiments and feelings of the people North and South upon this 
great question. They present a picture much stronger and more 
vivid than I conld hope to do of the appalling mass of ignorance ex- 
sting, especially in the late slave States, and of the heroic, gigantic, 
but ulmost desperate and hopeless efforts the people of those States 
are making to grapple with it and overcome it. ‘The people of the 
South, philanthropists and good men all over the country, are deeply 
concerned in this matter. We appeal to our fellow-citizens in all the 
more favored sections of the country to aid us in this terrible conflict. 

| appeal to the members of this House who represent wealthy and 
prosperous States and communities in the North, East, and West to 
aid us at least to the extent of voting for this bill. If your people 
do not need the little portion of the fund they would get they can 
so much the better afford to pay what will be so little to them and 
so much to us. You are interested as well as we, your people as 
wellas ours. If free government proves a failure at the South be- 
cause of ignorance and its attendant evils, no part of the country, 
however enlightened within itself, can escape the consequences. If 
disorder and violence and anarchy prevail at the South, prosperity 
it least will be retarded at the North. 

I hopeit will not be offensive to say that the people of the South were 
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not alone responsible for the institution of slavery and the illiteracy 
that was inseparable from it. If we cherished that institution the 
peoplein all parts of the country sanctioned it and acquiesced in it, 
ind the statesmen of all parts of the country are on record in favor 
not only of its legality and constitutionality but also of its protec- 
tion, Let me say further, it was not abolished because it was ille- 
gal or immoral or unconstitutional, but only asa war measure. The 
proclamation of emancipation contained a provision thatif the rebels 
would lay down their arms and return to their allegiance to the 
Union the slaves of the South migbt still continue in bondage. 
; wan : © 

But I would not revive sectionalism in any sense or any form. I 
abhor it asthe evil genius of aonce happy and united people, as amon- 
ster that has disturbed the peace, happiness, and prosperity of this 
country for more than half a century. Away with it forever. Let 
itbe buried, embalmed, if you choose, in the ruins and sufferings of the 
past. Let us henceforth ‘‘ know no North, no South, no East, no West, 
but one common country.” If we cannot therefore appeal to your 
sense of justice to help us with this hereulean task, we will not 
stand upon words; we appeal to your humanity, your self-interest, 
your love of country. 

I have no toleration for that spirit which objects that this isa new 
departure, an unauthorized interference with the local affairs of the 
States. Such a sentiment is not only at war with the spirit of the 
American people, as I believe, but wholly unworthy of the moment- 
ous issues involved. Will any professing to be statesmen stand 
upon such flimsy and idealisticttechnicalities, and with folded arms 
Sutter those to become cancers upon the body-politic who might 
; ; I y-} ; g 
lave been its power and its strength? Does any one believe that the 
functions of government are only those of a great hangman; that it 
can do nothing for the repression of crime except to build prisons 
and gibbets and barracks, or parade bayonets and muskets ? 
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Can it do nothing to improve the understanding, enlighten the 
minds, cultivate the morals, and discipline the passions of the peo- 
ple? Must it wait till the incendiary fires are blazing, till riots and 
murder take place, and then begin its work, which can only be to 
shoot, to imprison, and hang? I believe in no such doctrine as that. 
The like of it was never dreamed of, even in the old philosophy of 
the wildest and extremest of State-rights advocates. The objection 
to the bill does not rest, I am sure, upon any such grounds. It does 
not come from the people or the States that believed in these ex 
treme doctrines. I was pained and alarmed to see a distinguished 
gentleman from the wealthy and enlightened State of New York the 
first to object, and then another from Pennsylvania, and another 
from Indiana, and another and another and another, all from the 
North, East, and West. No man from the South objected, or could 
object and then go back and hold up his head among his constit- 
uents. 

Let me remind the distinguished gentlemen who interposed these 
objections and thus defeated the present consideration of this bill 
that they and the people they represent were chiefly instrumental 
in liberating and placing the ballot in the hands of the illiterate 
masses we are now trying to educate, and, in conclusion, quote for 
their benefit the almost prophetic words of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen and authors: 

He is a very short-sighted friend of the common people who is eager to bestow 
upon them vast franchises, and yet makes no effort to give them that education 
without which such franchises cannot be beneficial either to themselves or the 
State. 

The following table shows the number of voters in the late slave- 
holding States that cannot read or write: 

















| $n Number of males 21 years of 
as 3 | age and upward who cannot 
> = 
States. aad adel snsicsbignibatieiias 
See & i 
2S | White. | Colored. | Total. 
= | 
- ' 
PD ie acocineddsteeateccauiecades 24, 450 96, 408 | 120, 858 
IR laa whi, wladiaiue wath otivasladtierns { | 21,349 34, 300 | 55, 649 
CN ic ch aescavicodalodsxtcome ‘ 38, 298 2, 955 3, 787 | 6, 742 
te se ahd eS Sag seas 61, 699 | 4,706 | 19,110 | 23, 816 
DE as tsb cidecncenwethduendone 321, 438 28,571 | 116,516} 145, 087 
Kentucky ideuaben weahewad 376, 221 54,956 | 43,177 | 98, 133 
Louisiana. . - be . 216, 787 16,377 | 86,555 102, 932 
Maryland . eee 232, 106 15,152 | 30,873 46, 025 
Mississippi. . ae ee 4 ee 238, 532 12, 473 99, 068 111, 541 
Missouri......... tach awe snataicon 541, 207 40, 655 19, 028 59, 683 
NN or ao cata weiner ae 294, 740 44,420 | 80, 282 124, 702 
South Carolina........:. BET accel | 205, 789 13,924 | 93, 010 | 
IN so tk ach 0 0caededueb dvntecdp 330, 305 46,948 | 58, 601 
TS Fath hw gh nto dudadeuss xetes< a 380, 476 32,085 | 59, 669 
Virginia Se acis saan aa eee 334,505 | 31,474 | 100, 210 | 
po ho a ee 139, 161 19, 055 | 3, 830 | 
Potel........ Legated ~-------] 4,154,125 | 410,550 | 944,424 | 1, 354, 974 
| 


The ability to write is considered by statisticians the true test of illiteracy, as 
many persons through shame will not admit they cannot read, but are not so likely 
to claim that they can write. Besides, a person who can read and not write is 
essentially an illiterate. 

The following statement, showing the ratio of illiterate males of twenty-one 
years of age and upward to the whole number of males of the same ages in the 
States named, is derived by the committee from the preceding table. There being 
but few foreigners in those States, nearly all of those persons are citizens of the 
United States and voters: 


Ratio of illiterate males twenty-one years of ageand upward. 


Alabama......... rd betes .-- 46.7 | Mississippi .....-. dascenees -- 46.7 
ies Sads ae nkiwk's Khu .. 30.4 North Carolina. . A -- 42.3 
Delaware .. Si dcveiae -. 17.6 | South Carolina. . kai nice, eee 
NS i 2 aia ew ws Ohi ..--- 38.6 | Tennessee wat # acyei conten ae 
ES eee eae ...- 45.1 | Virginia da oak aaa w ae ieee 
ET ccvaceccewss dais ... 26.0 | West Virginia i ; 16.4 
Louisiana .... idegdaainenandete 47.4 | Missouri -.. Pane samae ee 
Maryland ....... cos savcck See | DORM accans : 24.3 


The average ratio of illiterate males of the ages named in the above States is 
32.3. 


Of the above illiterates 69.7 per cent. are colored, and 30.3 per cent. are whites. 


Total expenditure for public schools, as shown by last census, for the year 1880. 





Alabama ... See ieidisieniaans $465, 724 | Matana .......... ‘ $70, 374 
Arizona ... : che tew aes i Bp re 1, 047, 907 
Arkansas. eco ee eet 179, Asc le cies alien 144, 244 
California -.. ow SS New Hampshire. ........ 568, 087 
Colorado. ...... atte 423,527 | New Jersey... 1, 798, 547 
Connecticut .......... ‘ 1, 381, New Mexico........... 18, 891 
I ita cate ied tbe eee 95, § We TWOGR. . vccccce 9, 952, 653 
SINS 55.455 sakns 169, ¢ North Carolina . .. 360, 985 
District of Columbia nt | ee 7, 529, 859 





 . aese sds 120, 690 | Oregon ........... 

CEN Ste atehsnedeacexse 642,090 | Pennsylvania. -.......-- 

a antes a 38,348 Rhode Island 

Illinois ...... Saar pram ae 7,467,660 South Carolina 

Indiana ...... a 4, 491, 850 | Tennessee ; . 
ES 4,914,689 | Texas ...... i 726, 496 
a nn An atud iad owe wees 1, 819, 385 | Utah .......- ; 170, 8&3 
SEED a.ccnesccsess wale 824,797 | Vermont. .. 446, 216 
es nc acwe tees 529, 065 | Virginia. ......-.. 7 863, 407 
cle sah ocd moesen sd us 995, 983 | Washington . -. = 108, 771 
DEE vedas iwdiseseca 1, 291,741 | West Virginia sekaseae 656, 024 
Massachusetts ............. 4, 841, 338 | Wisconsin..........-.- coos «= 38 SO 
SS 2, 661, 541 | Wyoming ...-......-...-.-- 28, 594 
A vdeo ccesmecaees 1, 564, 194 a 
Mississippi ........-..-...--- 691, 080 United States .......... 75, 574, 048 


PEM cccnes o2.cccpcscecss 655, 158 | 
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TABLE No. 4.—Illiteracy in the United States, (census of 1880.) 
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a & a & a a & a & & Ay 
i g — = aneatiaseeeniiioas — nce einstein epeetionemnnensrel sonnet 
The United States.............. | 50, 155, 783 4, 923, 451 9. 82 6, 239,958 | 12.44 43, 402, 970 3, 019, 080 6. 96 *6, 752, 813 2, 220, 878 47.70 
Rotel ccs sev uaca ee 1, 262, 505 | 330,279 | 29.33 433,447 | 34.33 662, 185 111, 767 | 16.88 321,680 | 53,58 
BUR st nS kite ae 40, 440 | 5,496 | 13.59 5,842 | 14.45 35, 160 4,824 | 13.72 1,018 | 19, 98 
MEIN os), osaie src cunt ook 802, 525 t 153, 229 | 19. 09 202,015 | 25.17 591, 531 98,542 | 16.66 103,473 | 49. 04 
CIES.. < os ocikieesss ere ae 864, 694 | 48, 583 5. 62 53, 430 6. 18 767, 181 26, 090 3. 40 G 28, 04 
SR ah bis cep pentane és ceiente 194, 327 | 9, 321 4. 80 10, 474 5. 39 191, 126 9, 906 5.18 17.74 
EES eee ii 622, 700 | 20, 986 3. 37 28, 424 4. 56 610, 769 26, 763 4. 38 1, 661 13, 92 
(| ag ul ap RAE ei aS Se Be fp 135, 177 | 3, 094 2. 29 | 4, 821 3. 57 133, 147 4,157 3.13 664 82.71 
Te oe ss oe 146, 608 16,912 | 11.54 19,414 | 13.24 120, 160 8,346] 6.95 11,068 | 41.5 
District of Columbia. ........... 177, 624 | 21,541 | 12.13 25,778 | 14.51 118, 006 3, 988 3. 38 21, 790 36. 55 
NS Sciacca o bis eRe boner 269, 493 | 70,219 | 26.06 80,183 | 29.75 142, 605 19,763 | 13.86 60, 420 47. 62 
0 ERED TE 1, 542, 180 | 446,683 | 28.96 520,416 | 33.75 816, 906 128,934 | 15.78 391, 482 53. 98 
ES RS ee 32, 610 | 1,384 | 4.24 1, 778 5. 45 29, 013 784 2.70 994 27. 63 
EE ae eee * 3, 077, 871 | 96,809; 3.15 145, 397 4.72 3, 031, 151 132, 426 4. 37 12, 971 27. 76 
ele. OD ei cedeeee 1, 978, 301 | 70,008 | 3.54 110, 761 5. 60 1, 938, 798 100, 398 5.18 10, 363 26. 23 
wend 1, 624, 615 | 28,117; 1.73 46, 609 2. 87 1, 614, 600 44, 337 2. 75 2, 272 22. 69 
is WS 8 ee 996, 096 | 25,503 | 2.56 39,476 | 3.96 952, 155 24,888] 2.61 14,588 | 33.99 
tie occa dake papa anee 1, 648, 690 258,186 | 15. 66 348, 392 21.13 1, 377, 179 214, 497 15. 58 133, 895 49. 31 
tices ak a 939, 946 | 297,312 | 31.63 318, 380 | 33.87 454, 954 58,951 | 12.96 259, 429 53. 49 
RI ere ke 5 ee ee 648, 936 | 18,181 | 2.80 22, 170 3. 42 646, 852 21, 758 3. 36 412 19.77 
NE 1 22h i pucano<shaneuk< 934, 943 | 111,387 | 11.91 134, 488 14. 38 724, 693 44, 316 6.12 90, 172 42. 89 
Maassachusetts.................. 1, 783, O85 | 75, 635 4. 24 92, 980 5. 21 1, 763, 782 90, 658 5.14 , dae 12. 03 
I o. cocsackGdedube toes ae 1, 636, 937 47,112 | 2.88 63, 723 3. 89 1, 614, 560 58, 932 3. 65 4, 791 21.41 
Minnesota eke tesaeideen 780, 773 20, 551 2. 63 34, 546 4.42 776, 884 33, 506 4.31 1, 040 26. 74 
ES | EEE 1, 131, 597 | 315,612 | 27.89 373,201 | 32.98 479, 398 53,448 | 11.15 319, 753 49. 03 
Tio cc-seckwnse eeeulnee 2. 168, 380 | 138,818 | 6.40 208, 754 9. 63 2, 022, 826 152, 510 7. 54 56, 244 38. 64 
in ta 39, 159 | 1,530} 3.91 1, 707 4. 36 35, 385 631 1.78 1, 076 28. 51 
NN a ae i a 452, 402 7, 830 1.73 11, 528 2. 55 449, 764 10, 926 2. 43 602 22, 89 
SER oc Satak ct buncvak ankasecs 62, 266 3, 703 5. 95 4, 069 6. 53 53, 556 1,915 3. 58 2, 154 24. 73 
ch ee 346, 991 11, 982 3.45 14, 302 4.12 346, 229 14, 208 4.10 94 12, 34 
oe SS Oey eee 1, 131, 116 39, 136 3. 46 53, 249 4.71 1, 092, 017 44, 049 4.03 9, 200 93. 53 
OS eee eee 119, 565 52,994 | 44.32 57, 156 47. 80 108, 721 49, 597 45. 62 7, 559 69. 71 
ay | aR a ere 5, 082, 871 166, 625 3. 28 219, 600 4. 32 5, 016, 022 208, 175 4.15 11, 425 17. 09 
EC UNEID 5 is wcw arcu ta ass + 1, 399, 750 367, 890 | 26. 28 | 463,975 | 33.15 867, 242 192,032 | 22.14 271, 943 51.07 
tet i diese ak 3, 198, 062 86,754 | 2.71 131, 847 4.12 3, 117, 920 115, 491 3. 70 16, 356 20. 41 
RN ee ee eee eae ke 174, 768 5,376 | 3.08 7, 423 4. 25 163, 075 4, 343 2. 66 3, 080 26. 34 
PURUIVERER,. «5 o.oo. ove ctesases | 146,138 | 3.41 228, 014 5. 32 4, 197, 016 209, 981 5. 00 85, 875 18, 033 21. 00 
I Ss on ke cueeeenad | 17, 456 6. 31 24, 793 8. 97 269, 939 23, 544 8.72 6, 592 1, 249 18. 95 
South Carolina. ................. | 321, 780 | 32.32 369, 848 | 37.15 391, 105 59, 777 15. 28 604, 472 310, 071 51. 30 
ID dg a cnnik amiaan eke 394, 385 19. 09 410, 722 26. 63 1, 138, 831 216, 227 18. 99 403, 528 194, 495 48, 20 
NEE £08 Cane cL Wis ce eeecou es 256, 223 16. 10 316, 432 19. 88 1, 197, 237 123, 912 10. 35 394, 512 192, 520 48. 80 
Cr ete tak oe ee ee 4, 851 3. 37 8, 826 6.13 142, 423 8, 137 5.71 1, 540 689 44. 74 
| eS eee ee 12, 993 3.91 | 15, 837 4.77 331, 218 15, 681 4.73 1, 068 156 14. 61 
ke la ieee bind nie 360,495 | 23. 83 | 430, 352 28. 45 880, 858 114, 692 13. 02 631, 707 315, 660 49. 97 
RS a cis cddecaceee 3, 191 4.25 é 5.18 67, 199 1, 429 2.13 7,917 2, 460 31. 07 
West Virginia ........ evsudesns 52, 041 8. 41 13. 80 592, 537 75,2387 12.70 25, 920 10, 139 39, 12 
ES ie kc Sica tdkan une 38, 693 2. 94 4. 22 1, 309, 618 54, 233 4.14 5, 879 1, 325 22. 54 
WO a cn cSupiscuweaacien 427 | 2.05 2. 67 19, 437 374 1.92 1, 352 182 13. 46 





* Including Indians, Chinese, Japanese, &c. 
The ubove table, prepared at the request of Hon. H. W. BLair, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, is respectfully submitted to the Superintendent 
of the Census, with the statement that while its figures are beiieved to be in most instances correct, they are entirely preliminary, and therefore subject to such 


changes as may result from the final revision. 
HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 
Special Agent Statistics of Education, Illiteracy, Libraries, Musewms, and Religious Organizations. 


Table showing the proportion which each State and Territory would receive of $10,000,000 distributed upon the basis of illiteracy. 
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Support of Common Schools. 
SPBEOH 


HON. HORATIO BISBEE, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common schools. 


Mr. BISBEE said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: In determining the questions of national economy 
that serve to build up the power and strengthen the national secur- 
ity, it is firmly established that education and its results, a high 
order of intelligence of the people, are essential to the prosperity and 
creatness of a State. 
~ The general education of the people is, indeed, a wise national 
economy, a8 the small expenditure of national resources necessary to 
educate the people in the higher scale of individual efficiency is slight 
indeed compared to the returns therefrom and the larger gains to all 
conditions of society. The education of a nation is the distinguish- 
ing mark between a stagnant and a progressive people. To deter- 
mine the best system of national education, in fact to determine what 
is a national education, has long exercised the minds of philosophers 
and deep-thinking men, It can never be a mere industrial education, 
relating to the science of agriculture and the economy of labor in all 
other industrial pursuits. It presents a broader and deeper signifi- 
cation, and embracesa wider field of human exertion. The ancients 
sought a solution of this difficult problem and the student is instruct- 
ed and entertained by a review of the systems of the ancient repub- 
lics. Greece presented two methods of national education in strong 
contrast with eachother. In one the martial spirit of the people was 
trained by astern Spartan system of military discipline and restraint. 
It was an all-pervading submission to all-constraining law which 
demanded a surrender of individual ideas. The historian informs us 
that the fall of Leonidas with his three hundred braves at Ther- 
mopyle, in obedience to the laws, was the ‘‘ crown and the flower of 
the life” of the city, which contained no men renowned for intellect- 
ual achievements. On the other hand, the Athenian method was the 
full and free development of the intellectual idea, and more than in 
any other land or period we behold the results of such intellectual 
culture operating upon the minds of the whole free population of a 
State. 

These two systems, although directly opposite to each other, are 
capable of being united from the very nature of man, because of his 
higher intellectual nature, which education awakens into life and 
vigor, and of his lower impulses and desires, which must be governed 
and controlled and brought under subjection. 

The Greeks transmitted to the Romans their system of education, 
yet the Romans never excelled as did the Greeks in the higher order 
of intellectual attainments as a class. 

It is true the Roman education was made a branch of the civil 
service, and colleges and schools of learning were founded for the 
education of the higher classes of Roman society, but the learning 
thus obtained held no relation to the practical life of the nation. 
Rhetoric and oratory bloomed for awhile, but disappeared with the 
loss of free popular conventions, and nothing but the rude clangor 
of armed legions, born of Roman discipline and rule, is heard along 
the aisles of succeeding centuries, as military empire rose and fell 
upon the tide of time. 

Through the dark ages succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire 
nearly all learning was confined to the monks, who treasured up 
within the cells of their monasteries the rich products of former ages 
of intellectual splendor and renown. The monastic schools at Fulda, 
Aachen, St. Gall, and other cities laid the foundation for the larger 
intellectual growth of succeeding ages. It is also true that from the 
court schools founded by Karl the Great at Paris, which became the 
nursery of the royal court of France, sprang the University of Paris, 
the progenitor of all other European universities except Bologna 
and Oxtord, But these institutions did not reach the people in their 
beneficial results. They were class institutions, founded in the in- 
terest of the higher classes of society, and were not the means of 
popular education, and yet they were wonderfully patronized. The 
historian relates that at one time the University of Oxford was at- 
tended by forty thousand students. The history of education in Eng- 
land is full of interest to the student. During the middle ages the 
monastic schools were the only means of educating the children, the 
larger institutions being entirely devoted to the education of men 
who had obtained their majority. 

Those schools were, however, limited in their number and branches 
of learning. The art of grammar, music, and arithmetic, and a 
slight sprinkling of Latin literature comprised them, and this status 
Was maintained without change or improvement long after the re- 
vival of learning and the comprehensive study of the classics began. 
The Reformation marks an important era in popular education. 
This greatest of religious upheavals gave a mighty impetus toward 
the education of the eople. Martin Luther demanded that the 
Bible should become the people’s book, and that the new literature 


embraced in its new translation should be spread among the people. 
He also strongly advocated a general diffusion of knowledge among 
all classes of society. His appeals to the German cities for the es- 
tablishment of schools for the general study of letters, and for the 
formation of libraries in the cities of all kinds of works as an adjunct 
to the school system, were among the most powerful of that great 
reformer. He held that the brightest gems and costliest jewels that 
a city could possess were its refined and cultured citizens. 

The Reformation thus begun under John Calvin, in England, pushed 
its way through Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and France, and 
completely dominated Scotland to itsideas. It held that every com- 
munity should be able toread and understand the Bible when placed 
withinitshands. The natural resultsthat flowed from this agitation 
were largely in the interest of populareducation. Knox followed with 
his persistent advocacy for the establishment of English and Latin 
schools, and the advancement of the universities. Yet it was not 
until the present century that the question was seriously entertained 
in England of founding a permanent system of popular education, 
whereby the masses of the people might be reached and provided 
with the means of education, as wellas the higher and middle classes. 

In the year 1847 the British Parliament appropriated $500,000 for 
the foundation of a public-school system. This was the first money 
appropriation ever made in that interest, and it was the initiation 
of the present public-school system of Great Britain, which of late 
years only has been so established as to meet the wants of the whole 
people. 

The system of American education, which of late years has at- 
tained such marvelous growth and power, was begun by the churches, 
and to the ecclesiastical element of American society belongs the 
honor of founding the highest order of its educational institutions. 
There are of course exceptions to this rule, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, founded through the influence of Benjamin Franklin, 
and the colleges and academies of the New England States fashioned 
after Harvard and Yale, are almost entirely independent of ecclesi- 
astical control. Those, however, of the Western and Middle States 
are fostered and in a great measure supported by the church. The 
same may be said of the institutions of learning in the South, with 
a few notable exceptions, where the State has provided the charters 
and assumed control by legislative enactment. Generally speaking, 
however, it isan undisputed fact, that until a recent period of our 
history institutions of learning have been founded and controlled by 
ecclesiastical bodies, and not endowed by the State government. 

With regard to popular education in the United States it may be 
said that the system dates far back in the beginning of our history. 
Among the colonies elementary schools were numerously established, 
imparting to all within their reach an elementary English education. 

State education originated in New England, and gradually ex- 
tended to other parts of the Union. Recently its progress has been 
swift, especially in the Southern States since the close of the late 
civil war. Nevertheless the system of national education in Amer- 
ica is in its infancy, and may be said to be thus far but experimental. 
While the experiment has demonstrated the supreme importance of 
education to the happiness and prosperity of a free people, the na- 
tion itself has not accorded to the system that support which its 
importance demands. The first duty of a government toward its 
people is to secure their happiness, and when it fails to thus pro- 
mote this primal good it departs from the object of its creation. As 
intelligence is the basis of true happiness for both the individual 
in his personal relations and the citizen in his political relations, it 
behooves the Government to exercise its fostering care in promoting 
the means of universal intelligence by a diffusion of knowledge 
among its people. This can only be attained by the establishment 
of schools for the nation’s education. The question may be asked, 
What is a nation’s education? It is not merely an acquaintance 
with books and forms; it is a system of education that develops the 
intellectual power of a man, that he may know and understand the 
ideas and relations that exist among men, and that prepares his mind 
to act with the mental freedom his own race has attained ; that creates 
within him that spirit which is primarily essential in the proper ex- 
ercise of whatever political power the Constitution of his country 
intrusts to his care and maintenance as a patriot and a friend of lib- 
erty; that confers upon him such instructions and special prepara- 
tions for the vigorous and successful pursuit of any profession, call- 
ing, trade, or industry that falls to his lotinlife. And where can the 
oftspring of the poorer classes derive this knowledge save in the pub- 
lic schools established either by the State or National Government ? 

Mr. Speaker, I declare myself to be in favor of a broad and liberal 
system of education by the National Government where the States 
have failed to provide the means for this all-important condition of 
society. I believe that the Government of the United States pos- 
sesses the power under the Constitution to appropriate and expend 
liberal sums of money in aid of this great system of national pros- 
perity and security, for I believe that the preservation of this Gov- 
ernment depends in a great measure upon the intelligence and en- 
lightenment of its people. 

Whon we consider the large immigration that is yearly pouring 
into our country and spreading over our vast domain from all parts 
of the Old World, and reflect that their offspring must be made ac- 
quainted with our institutions to fit them for the duties of American 
citizenship, how forcibly indeed does the necessity appear for the 
establishment of schools for national education. 
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I do not hold that the States should be released from any obliga- 
tions that rest upon them to aid in the education of the people. 
Rather do I look upon it as one of the most sacred obligations ever 
imposed upon the sovereignty of a State to establish the means 
whereby the intelligence and culture of its people may be promoted. 
And I look with pride and admiration upon those great States of our 
Union which have provided the means for the liberal education of 
their citizens, made compulsory education a part of their institutions, 
and declared a certain amount of education to be essential to full 
citizenship. But no State should make educational qualifications 
for the exercise of the elective franchise until it has for some years fur- 
nished to its citizens the means for acquiring the requisite education. 

I consider this question of education of the people to be of such over- 
whelming importance to both the citizen and the nation that I am 
prepared to advocate the doctrine that the General Government should 
educate the people wherever from ulterier causes they have been 
deprived of this inestimable privilege. 

And when we come to consider the form of our Government, the 
character of its institutions, the enlarged liberty to the individual 
citizen, the absence of a great standing army to preserve the peace 
and aid in the execution of the laws; when we consider the fact that 
the laws themselves are made by the people and not by a monarch, 
and that to the intelligence, integrity, and love of country of the in- 
dividual citizen is submitted, under our republican form of govern- 
ment, the maintenance of the laws of a State or community, how es- 
sential is it that the people should fully understand and appreciate 
the blessings of a free government which it is their highest duty to 
preserve and perpetuate. The execution by the citizen of a sover- 
eign’s will, expressed by his law or proclamation, requires but a low 
order of intelligence, but under our republican form of government 
a higher order of intelligence is required, as the law itself emanates 
from the people primarily. 

This point has been well stated and elaborated in a speech deliv- 
ered in the United States Senate by Senator BLarr, of New Hamp- 
shire, upon the bill to aid in the establishment and temporary sup- 
port of public schools : 

There is no truth better established or more generally admitted than that the 
republican form of government cannot exist unless the people are competent to 
govern themselves. The contrary doctrine would be an aionnlite a contradic- 
tion of terms. What is the republican form of government of the people by the 
a ? Bat how can the people govern how exercise sovereignty, except they 
ave the knowledge requisite to thatend? Sovereignty requires as much intel- 
ligence when exercised by the people as a whole as when exercised by a single in- 
dividual ; it requires more. The monarch governsaccording to his will, not neces- 
sarily with that broad intelligence demanded by the public good. Government 
for the people by the people implies that degree of popularintelligence which will 
euable the masses of men to comprehend the principles and to direct the admin- 
istration of government in such a way as to promote the general welfare. Repub- 
lican government therefore requires a higher degree of intelligence on the part of 
the sovereign than any other form. That sovereign is the whole body of the peo- 
ple. How, then, can the republican form of government exist and continue to 
exist unless from generation to generation the citizen sovereigns are educated ? 

[ hold, Mr. Speaker, that the General Government, under the power 
granted by the Constitution of the United States, possesses the right 
of judiciously expending a part of its revenue collected from the peo- 
ple in the great interest of educating the people. 

There may be those upon this floor who will declare in favor of 
State sovereignty in this particuiar, as they have in some others of 
vital importance. 

While I am willing to accord tothe States allthe rights which the 
Constitution guarantees to their sovereignty as independent States, 
Iam unwilling to draw the line between the national and the State 
jurisdictions in this vital matter, as I have been in others of polit- 
ical moment. 

While I disclaim any intention of advocating a centralized form of 
government, which sooner or later would absorb the powers of the 
States, I do claim for the National Government all the powers and 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, either express or implied, and 
which have been either settled by the decisions of the highest courts 
of the land or by the arbitrament of the sword. Among these dele- 
gated rights is that of self-preservation, and as ignorance is the 
father of crime and education and intelligence is the mother of vir- 
tue and order, it is clearly the right and duty of the Government to in- 
struct the ignorant, to prevent crime and maintain its own existence. 
No greater crime was ever committed than that which struck the 
parricidal blow at the life of the nation and left the South blackened 
and wasted by the fires of war and her soil red with fraternal blood, 
and the whole land, like Rachel, mourning its dead. 

I have often said, and I now here declare it to be my belief, that 
had the Southern population been as well educated at that time as 
at no distant day it will be, had the colleges, seminaries, and free 
schools that existed in other portions of our country existed in that 
section, there would have been no rebellion, no war, no revolution. 
The educated masses would have known and understood too well 
the power of the Government and the sentiment of mankind to have 
entered so rashly and unsuccessfully as they did into a bloody in- 
ternecine strife for the perpetuation of an institution which had 
been doomed to early and irreparable destruction. Upon the ques- 
tion of self-defense Senator BLAIR very clearly states the proposition : 

The right of self-defense, which is the right of self-preservation, is the right to 
live and to be. The right of the people to be at all implies and includes the right 
to constitute and maintain the state—that is to say. government—and to pre- 
scribe its form, for human existence is impossible without government. ‘he 
governing powcr must know how to govern.or it cannot govern. Can a man do 
that which he knows not how todo? The people have distributed the functions 
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of government between the national and the sectional or the State authorities, and 

have retained in themselves the initial exercise of all power through the bailot. 

a ballot is the republican form of government, oak in the nation and in the 
tate. 

Intelligence is necessary in the individual, whois the sovereign in the one ay 
well asin the other. The right and duty of the national portion of the Goverp. 
ment to preserve itself, and of the individual to preserve it and to exert his sover. 
eignty through its forms perpetually, are absolute. Itis the right and duty of the 
whole to preserve the whole, and the right and duty of the whole to preserve 
the whole i the preservation of all the parts by that whole, to the existence 
of which all the parts are necessary. 

But the right to educate the child throughout the pation is the ie to preserve 
the Government and the nation. That right cannot be curtailed. It is geograph. 
ically coextensive with oe Sees of the Government itself, and self-preser. 
vation compels its exercise by the National Government whenever there is failure 
for any reason on the part of the parent and the State. 


The bill now before the House, Mr. Speaker, as reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, proposes that for five years next 
after the passage of the act there shall be annually appropriated the 
sum of $10,000,000 to aid in the support of free common schools, 
which sum shall be known as the common-school fund; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall annually apportion this sum among 
the various States and Territories according to the number of their 
population of ten years of age and upward who cannot read and 
write, as determined by the Tenth Census of the United States. The 
bill further provides that before any State or Territory shall be en- 
titled to receive its share of said fund it shall have provided by law 
for the free common-school education of all its children of school age, 
without distinction of color, for at least three months in each year, 
and the sum to be received by the said State or Territory shall be 
graduated according to the sum expended therein the previous year 
for common-school purposes. It also provides for the education of 
teachers in normal schools and teachers’ institutes. It has also 
guarded against the misappropriation of the funds by any State or 
Territory as follows, to wit: 


First. That it shall have applied all moneys by it previously received under the 
provisions of this act in accordance therewith. 

Second. That it shall have caused te be made such reports to the Commissioner 
of Education concerning the condition of the schools in the same, on or before the 
Ist day of August in cock year, as said Commissioner of Education, under the direc 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, shall deem desirable ; and shall especially re 
port for each county as follows: The number of public schools of every grade; the 
whole number of days actually taught in each during the year preceding ; the total 
amount received from State taxes and from local taxes and the total amount ex 
pended for educational purposes in the preceding year ; the total amount expended 
for white and colored schools separately; the number of public-school buildings 
owned and hired, and the character, condition, and value of the same ; the number 
of children, white and colered, male and female, in attendance on the public schools 
and the length of attendance; the number of male and female teachers, white and 
colored, employed at the same time and at different times in the same year, with 
particulars as to qualifications of same; the number of school libraries and the 
number of volumes therein; the branches taught and the text-books used; the 
total amount of wages paid to teachers, male and female, white and colored. 

Sec. 6 That the Commissioner of Education shall prepare forms of such blanks as 
shall facilitate the making of the reports herein provided for, and transmit the 
same to the State and Territorial sutharinten. 

Sec. 7. That in such States or Territories as shall maintain separate schools for 
white and colored children the money so apportioned shall be divided according 
to the respective number of such white and colored children in such State or Ter 
ritory. 

Sec. 8. That no part of the money so received from the United States shall be 
expended in the purchase of real estate, the construction or repair of school build- 
ings, or in paying the salary of any public officer not engaged in teaching. 

Sec. 9. That in case any State or Territory shall misapply or misappropriate the 
money, or any part thereof, received under this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the conditions thereof or to report as herein prescribed, such State or Pexritors 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the 
amountso misapplied or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State 
or Territory and applied as herein required ; and until such report shall have been 
made all money so retained and not paid to such State or Territory shall be kept 
separate in the Treasury until disposed of by Congress. 

SEC. 10. That on or before the Ist day of September of each year the Commis 
sioner of Education, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall cer 
tify to the governor of each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its apportionment under this act, and, if so entitled, the amount of such appor 
tionment, and it thereupon shall be entitled to receive the same; but such certifi 
cate shall not be issued until all the requirements of this act referring to the 
duties of the oflicers of such State or Territory shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 11. That the amount apportioned to any State or Territory and certified 
as herein provided shall be paid onor before October 1 of each year, upon the wat 
rant of the Commissioner of Education, countersigned by the Secretary of the In 
terior, out of the Treasury of the United States, to such ofticers as shal! be by 
the laws of snch State or Territory entitled to receive the same. 

Sec. 12. That the Commissioner of Education shall annually report to Congress 
the information received by him from the reports of the school officers of the sev 
eral States and Territories provided for herein, together with such recommends 
tions as will in the judgment of the Commissioner subserve the purposes of this act 

Sec. 13. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the year 
commencing September 1, 1882, which shall be apportioned as directed herein ; 
and those States and Territories which have provided by law for the free common 
school education of their children of school age, without gistinetion of color, sbal! 
be entitled to their apportionment of said sum, all other requirements precedent 
to the right to receive sach apportionment being hereby waived for the year 15*- 

Src. 14. That any Stute signifying its desire that the amount allotted to it under 
the provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the promotion 
of common-school education, in its own borders or elsewhere, its allotment shal! 
be paid to such State tobe thus appropriated: Provided, That its Legislature shall 
have first considered the question of its appropriation to the general fund for use 
under the provisions of this act in States and ‘Territories where the proportion of 
illiterate persons is more than 5 per cent. of the whole population. 


It will be observed that the provisions of the foregoing bill are 
ample and complete to secure the faithful expenditure of the money 
appropriated by it. How necessary this appropriation is, in accord- 
ance with the terms and spirit of the bill, may be determined by the 
last census reports. That census shows there are 6,239,958 people 
of this country above the age of ten years who cannot write, near'y 
one-eighth of the entire population of the United States. It is fur 
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ther shown that 4,715,395, or 75 per cent. of the entire amount, arein 
the recent slave States, which contain but 36.8 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the country. Insix of these States more than one-third of 
the population above the age of ten years are illiterate, while in the 
rerritory of New Mexico one-half of them cannot write. 
Of the white population of the country only 6.96 per cent. cannot 
write, While 47.7 per cent. of the colored population are in that con- 
dition. And yet the colored race has made wonderful strides i: 
educational progress since the close of the war. Considering their 
abject state of ignorance during the days of slavery, their progress 
toward the acquirement of an education has been remarkable, as the 
figures of the census returns exhibit. It will be seen that since the 
close of the war 53.3 per cent. of the colored people have acquired 
an education sufficient to enable them to read and write. 

With regard to the voters of the late slave-holding States, the fol- 
lowing table furnished the committee by the Superintendent of the 
Census exhibits the extent of illiteracy : 
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2 eS ‘ Number of males 21 years and 
s2¢S> | upward who cannot write. 
> am 
States. | — 2 Ss | 
| ssn @ee me " ee 
| Seven | 
}; ©ocr White. | Colored. | Total. 
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Alabames «6. <-cassdees ocscccces <6 259, 884 24, 450 96, 408 120, 858 
ee PO re ree 182, 977 21,349 | 34,300 55, 649 
Pilati dn nace eee daoaaias ateetes 38, 298 2, 955 3, 787 6, 742 
Florida .....--.---+----+----+---- ses 61, 699 4, 706 19, 110 23, 816 
Rent. onccicehtance tecen tue taccve oe 321,438 | 28) 57 116,516 | 145, 087 
Kentucky Diese hho ATaa : 376,221 | 64,956] 43,177 98, 133 
LOWISIAL®. ...-- eee eee eee ewe e eee -. 216, 787 16, 377 86, 555 102, 932 
Marvland.....-. avg thie iene aon 232, 106 15, 152 30, 873 46, 025 
WinglM WD. <cconnas Pace cant carne 238,532 | 12,473 | 99,068] 111,541 
MinsoUtt 250s seeder twin acnaee 541,207 | 40,655 | 19, 028 59, 683 
Nort Cat@Qth 66 aso + éccmsinndnics 294, 740 44, 420 80, 282 124, 702 
South Carolina Sthien ieee es . 205, 789 13, 924 93, 010 106, 934 
Tennessee .. et ee ee — 330, 305 46, 948 58, 601 105, 549 
Texas. ..-- ak pac Koei eaane 380, 476 33, 085 59, 669 92, 75 
Virginia ini meeubibsk tke los ; 334, 505 31, 474 100, 210 131, 684 
West Virginia i iptias itn 139, 161 19, 055 3, 830 22, 885 
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The following statement derived from the foregoing table shows 
the ratio of illiterate males of the age of twenty-one years and upward 
in the States named. There being but few foreigners in these States, 
nearly all of these persons are citizens of the United States, and 
voters. This statement was prepared by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representatives: 


Ratio of illiterate males twenty-one years of age and upward. 


Alabama ev eushteatenens -.--. 46.7 | Mississippi. - - . 46.7 
Arkansas a See .. 30.4 | North Carolina ee 
Delaware 17.6 | South Carolina - 51.9 
Florida on er 38.6 | Tennessee ; 31.9 
Georgia ; : 45.1 | Virginia..... 39. 3 
Kentucky .. 26.0 | West Virginia ‘ A 16.4 
Louisiana 47.4 | Missouri.... ; ; 11.0 
Maryland s : 19.4 | Texas , 24.3 

rhe average ratio of illiterate males of the ages named in the above States is 32.3. 


Ofthe above illiterates 69.7 per cent. are colored, and 30.3 per cent. are whites. 

In ten of the above-named States more than 30 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. 

In six of them the illiterates are about 50 per cent 

In South Carolina 52 per cent. are illiterate. 

Che State of Alabama has 120,858 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 
151.507 

rhe State of Georgia has 145,087 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 
155,651 

rhe State of Mississippibas 111,541 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 
was 117,078 
_The State of Louisiana has 102,932 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 
97 POL 

While it is true that in many of the States not one-half of those entitled to vote 
actually did so, yet the wonderful nearness of the number of illiterates to the num 
ber of those who exercised the right of suffrage is startling. 

Che truism that no government which rests upon universal suflrage can long con- 
tinue unless the suffragists are intelligent, in the light of the above facts presses 
itself upon our attention with renewed foree. The words of James Madison, ut 


tered in 1826, are a present warning: ‘‘A popular government without popular | 
information or the means of acquiring itis but a prologue to a farce or cranes , or | 
_ Nearly half a million of the white and almost a million of the colored voters | 
inthe South cannot read the ballots which they cast. But thirteen years have | 
elapsed since the latter class was given the bAllot. At that time all of them were | 
grossly ignorant not only of letters but also absolutely devoid of all knowledge of | 


both 


the rights and obligations of citizenship. During thelast ten years the number ot 
illiterates in the country has increased about four hundred thousand, though the 
percentage of illiteracy to the whole population has decreased nearly 2 per cent. 
It would however, take forty punatolienah this illiteracy at this rate of diminution. 


The Committee on Education and Labor, in their report to the House 


accompanying the bill in aid of common schools, state that the | 


total amount raised by taxation and expended for the support of 
Schools in all the States and Territories was $75,574,048. Of this 
amount only $9,266,126 was raised in the late slave-holding States, 
I he amount per capita raised in the States and Territories was $2.09. 
lf the South raised this year the same amount as in 1880 and to that 
there be added the amount they would receive from the bill before 
the House, they would still be compelled to raise more than two 
and one-third times as much as both these amounts in order to bring 
their per capita up to that of the Northern States. 

Owing to the great mass of illiteracy in the South they need to 
€xpend much more than in the North, and yet there is a great bar- 
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rier in the South in the way of educational progress from the great 
want of funds to support and maintain schools. In many sections 
the people are poor and entirely unable to support common schools 
for any adequate period of time. Such are entitled to the sympathy 
of all more favored people. 

The wastes of war were such that a portion of the wealth of the 
South was swept away, and while her people are struggling to ad- 
vance the cause of education their progress is impeded and in many 
cases their efforts rendered futile from the want of funds to push 
forward the great work. In most of these States they have been 
compelled to begin at the foundation to build up a proper school sys- 
tem, and they have found the work arduous and difficult from the 
pauses indicated. They are also at greater expense from the fact that 
the school system is separated into schools for white and colored, and 
there is also a great want of trained and competent teachers. The 
report of the Committee on Education and Labor upon this point, as 
well as upon others, is wise and should command the attention of 
the House irrespective of party, as it will certainly command the 
attention of the country, inasmuch as this question, as | have already 
shown, underlies the very fabric of our free institutions. 1 desire to 
call the attention of the House to the following portion of that report: 


The committee believe that the state of facts detailed shows an emergency with 
which the people where illiteracy so greatly exists cannot at this time successfally 
cope ; that it is a matter of the greatest concern to the whole nation ; that its effects 
are by no means confined to the limits within which illiteracy is so vast, but that itis 
aserious menace to the prosperity and safety of the Government itself. Your com- 
mittee believe that the present state of things invites to social and political dis- 
order, and in times of business depression might lead to infinite mischief and last- 
ing disaster to propetty. General intelligence will avert such dangers, but gen- 
eral intelligence cannot be expected without sufficient schools, and they cannot be 
maintained at the present time without assistance from the General Government. 

Your committee agree that that system of schools is best which leaves the rais 
ing and expenditure of funds for school purposes nearest to the districts or towns 
which are to expend them, subject to general laws and to a superior supervision, 
and that funds raised from sources outside and independent of those who expend 
them are not so well or judiciously expended as those arising from local taxation. 
But the present situation isabnormal. The needs are urgent and beyond the power 
of local or State authority to adequately deal with. Citizenship has been bestowed 
by national enactment, and the nation, in order to promote the general welfare of 
all, should add to citizenship the gift of instruction 

Having made 4,000,000 (now increased to 6,750,000) against lately enslaved peo 
ple, a potent force in our political life, it is not only an imperative duty which the 
nation owes to itself but an act of justice to those of whom we require the duties 
of citizenship, that the means of education shall be placed within their reach. But 
in doing so local effort should be supplemented and not supplanted. We therefore 
do not recommend a national system of schools or of education. We propose to 
aid and encourage efforts already being made to assist those who are helping them 
selves, and we do that solely upon the ground that the local and State authorities 
are not at present able to properly deal with the subject. The committee thinks 
that as soon as the States have become able to support sufficient schools that all 
national aid should be withdrawn. It also believes that in five years such achange 
may have been wrought that no further need will exist for national aid 

In 1870 Congress passed a resolution to inquire into the state of education in the 
South. But not until the census of that year was published was the true condition 
of the Southern States and the country revealed. The House of Representatives 
at the second session of the Forty-second Congress, passed a bill to create an edu 
cational fund from the proceeds of the sale of the public lands and to expend the 


| interest upon the same for the education of the people. The bill did not pass the 


| 





Senate. At the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress a similar bill passed the 
Senate but failed to be reached inthe House. Opposition to the tirst bill was based 
upon a fear that in appropriating the proceeds of the public lands the interests of 
future settlers upon them might be injured, and also upon a belief by some that the 
bill was an interference by the General Government with the local concerns of the 
States. 

The bill now reported has the unanimous support of the committee. It does 
not appropriate money from any special source; it does not make a perpetual 
fund ; it is fortemporary support only. It directs that $10,000,000 per annum shall 
be appropriated directly from the Treasury for five years and shall then cease. It 
is to be distributed to each State in that proportion which the illiteracy of each 
State and Territory bears to the total illiteracy of the country, as shown by the 
last census. (The amount due to each State is shown by atable hereto annexed.) 
It is to be paid to the proper officer of each State and to be expended by State 
officials under State laws. It is all to be used for support of common schools 
except 5 per cent. thereof, which may be used for the instruction of teachers in 
normal schools or otherwise. It must be divided proportionally between white 
and colored schools and pupils. None of the fand shall be used to build or repair 
school-houses or to purchase sites or pay the salary of any officials except teachers 

The conditions preceding the right of a State to receive its proportion are that 
it shall have provided by law a system of public schools 

That it shall have supported schools for at least three montlis during each pre 
ceding year, and shall have ¢ xpended at least as great a sum of money as it 
receives. 

That it shallalso report yearly to the Commissioner of Education certain statisti 
cal information in regard to schools, so that Congress may know every year how the 
money has been expended, and may be informed as to the general state of education 

The late slave States will receive $7,556,773 out of the whole amount. It is be 
lieved that this sum will enable them to support schools for six months every year 
when added to the amount raised by State or local law, and in some of the States 
for a longer period. The Government will be at slight additional expense in dis 


tributing this sum, as it is to be distributed through the existing Bureau of Edu 
cation. 

Your committee think that the power of Congress to make this appropriation 
will not be questioned. From 1785 until now Congress has granted section 16 ot 
every township in States containing public land to those States for school pur 
poses. It has granted land for universities. Andin granting land for agricultural 
colleges by the law of 1862, it attached conditions to the grant as to the kind of in 
struction to be given, and also required that certain reports should be made to 
Congress. It has also in several instances granted money, the net proceeds of 


lands, for school purposes. 

The number of acres of land granted for schools, the sixteenth and thirty sixth se 
tions, and for universities and agricultural colleges, specifically is as stated by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, (47,431,718.) This is exclusive of grants 
of the proceeds of sales of lands which have in a few instances been given. Ata 
dollar and a quarter per acre this is not a munificent sum. ' 

These gifts, however, derive their value more from their recognition of the prin 
ciple of national aid to public education than from their being commensurate with 
the needs of the people. These grants have been of great assistance to young and 
struggling States, and in some of them have been the foundation of successful 
and flourishing systems when supplemented, as they have been, by adequate local 
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‘taxation. None of the original thirteen States, or Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, 
or Tennessee, received any public lands for school purposes, except for agricultu- 
ral colleges, under the act of 1862. Those States would receive under this bill 
$5,580,729 every year. 

Your committee beg leave to suggest that the circumstances surrounding this 
subject indicate that if the Government is to extend aid at all it should do so at 
once. Very few children remain in the public schools after they are fourteen 
years of age. Year by year the great army of ignorant, illiterate citizens is in 
creased from below, from the children of last year and the year before. That 
illiteracy degrades our citizenship. Itretards our material progress. It weakens 

rivate and public morality. It threatens the stability of law and order. Presi- 
} er Monroe's words are still pertinent: ‘‘ Let us by all wise and constitutional 
measures promote intelligence among the —— as the best means of preserving 
our liberties." Without the aid proposed by this bill illiteracy will not be per- 
ceptibly diminished for many years. In the meantime the perils arising from an 
ignorant ballot are ever present and threatening. It is the earnest conviction of 
your committee that the bill should at once become a law. 


It is unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, to elaborate this question any 
further. It is of such vital force and overshowing importance to the 
interests of the whole country that it ought to have the careful at- 
tention of not only Congress but intelligent people everywhere. We 
all have a duty to perform to our common country, which among all 
nations of the earth is the nursery of free institutions. All that we 
have ever gained has been through the education and enlightenment 
of the people, and as the hope of the enslaved and benighted the 
world over rests upon the perpetuation of our own form of govern- 
ment, how important it is by every means in our power we should 
aid in the maintenance of a high standard of popular education. 

What is the expenditure of this sum of money compared with the 
blessings that will flow therefrom? How many households will be 
brightened! And with what pride and joy shall we all look upon 
our country when intelligent and educated freemen shall compose 
our voting population. What we shall possess ourselves we shall 
maintain for mankind, and our institutions will grow stronger and 
grander as time rolls on. Generations of men may rise and fall, we 
who stand here to-day advocating this great cause may be gathered 
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to our fathers—yea, the very Dome that rises above us may have 
crumbled into dust—but a free people, with their free institutions, 
will have survived the wasting wreck of time through the benign 
influences of education and culture. 

All the sages of our country have advocated the adoption of a meas- 
ure of this nae and have been the friends of the common-schoo] 
cause, 

Washington and Jefferson and Madison, and the elder and younger 
Adams, and all the wise and great men of the past who have en- 
rolled their names in American history have been earnest advocates 
of the common-school system. And when we look into the lives of 
nearly all the men of a later period who have achieved renown in 
the forum and in the field, and in the branches of material indus- 
try, we find their only alma mater to have been the common schools, 

It has been the nursery of the men who have cut their way 
through all obstacles to fortune’s summit. Sir Thomas More said; 

If you suffer your people to be ill-educated and then punish them for those crimes 


which flow from ignorance, you first make thieves of the youth of your land and 
then punish them for being such. 


But for— 

Noble youth there is nothing so meet 
As learning is, to know the from ill; 

To know the tongues and perfectly indite, 
And of the laws to have a perfect skill ; 
Things to reform as right and justice will ; 

For honor is ordained for no cause 

But to see right maintained by the laws. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, let us perform our duty by the early passage 
of this bill, and by so doing we will have performed a duty to our- 
selves, our children, and our country; and no statute recorded in 
the archives of the nation will have reflected more honor upon us, 
as the representatives of the people, or from which shall flow peren- 
nially a greater stream of rich blessings in every section of our com- 
mon country. 


States, (census of 1880.) 
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} | j 
I ac vin niinn skcenecctveysnsdccecesme Sen 1, 262, 505 370, 279 | 29.33 433,447 | 34.33 662, 185 111, 767 | 16.88 600, 320 821,680 | 53.58 
ATizOna. ..----. ~~ +++ ++ +22 ee eee ee ener ee eee es 40, 440 5,496 | 13. 59 | 5,842 | 14.45 35, 160 4,824 | 13.72 | 5, 280 1,018 19.28 
Arkansas ...-------- +++ 0-202 cree ence eee eee ees 802, 525 153,229 | 19.09) 202,015 | 25.17 591, 531 98,542 | 16.66 210, 994 103,473 | 49.04 
NS 5. fide nipeakbantcbitencgesncnes 864, 694 48,583 | 5.62 | 53,430 | 6.18 667, 181 26,090 3.40 97, 513 27,340 | 28. 04 
SIDLEY Su cuctuo ne yuokeh tun eeawentctanen 194, 327 9, 321 4. 80 10,474 | 5.39 191, 126 9,906 | 5.18 3, 201 568) 17.74 
Connecticut ........-..-----.-------------+--- 622, 700 20, 986 3. 37 28,424 | 4.56 610, 769 26,763 | 4.38 11, 931 1,661 | 13.92 
DOMNtS < . 2. 5<-. ive shacowsSeceussernsncseuns 135, 177 3, 094 2. 29 4,821} 3.57 133, 147 | 4, 157 3.13 2, 030 664 | 32,71 
en oe ee eee 146, 608 16,912 | 11.54 19,414 | 13, 24 | 120, 160 | 8,346 | 6.95 | 26, 448 11,068 | 41.85 
District of Columbia ......-........---..----- 177, 624 21,541 | 12.13 25,778 | 14.51 118, 006 | 3,988 | 3.38 59, 618 21,790 | 36.55 
Florida .......-------+-+++0+-2+e0+eeeeee sees 269, 493 70,219 | 26.06 80,183 | 29.75) 142,605; 19,763 | 13.86 126,888 | 60,420, 47.2 
RNUN Giccxcvatuiecsepunecsapicesceeeliansche 1, 542, 180 446, 683 | 28,96 520,416 | 33.75 816,906 | 128,934 | 15.78 725,274 | 891,482 | 53.98 
ae eres pene ere eee et oe 32, 610 1, 384 4. 24 1, 778 5. 45 | 29, 013 784 2.70 3, 597 994 | 27.63 
PINON... oo wcnn sc cccensedcewcnsnanewesoasenia 3, 077, 871 96,809 | 3.15 145,397 | 4.72 | 3,031,151 132,426 | 4.37 | 46, 720 | 12,971 | 27.76 
BRMIAMD, « « < ..- = 00 covcseeccnnesessseeceeceoen 1, 978, 301 70, 008 3. 54 110, 761 5.60 | 1,938, 798 100, 398 5.18 39, 503 | 10, 363 | 26. 23 
MO si biccccihexccecsnscod chasenssennes sauces 1, 624, 615 28, 117 1.73 46, 609 2.87 | 1,614, 600 44, 337 2.75 | 10,015 | 2,272 | 22.69 
MRMGOD «ooo isc concn cencacecenoeesoenseseccena 996, 096 25,503 | 2.56 39, 476 3. 96 952, 155 24, 888 2.61 | 43, 941 14,588 | 33.20 
Kentucky. ......--.-.------------------+-+-+--- 1, 648, 690 258,186 15. 66 348, 392 | 21.13 | 1,377,179 214,497 | 15.58 | 271,511 133,895 | 49.31 
Louisiana ........--.-------+-+--++----+-+---++- 939, 946 297,312 | 31. 68 318,380 | 33.87 | 454,954 58,951 | 12.96 484,992 | 259,429/ 53.49 
MAING .......-.---.2 020-222 e eee ee eee eee e eens 648, 936 18,181 | 2.80 22,170 | 3.42) 646,852 21,758 | 3.36 | 2, 084 412 | 19.77 
Maryland .........--2..-.-0.-..-sssceseeeeese 934, 943 111,387 | 11.91 134,488 | 14.38 724, 693 44,316 | 6.12} 210, 250 | 90,172 | 42.89 
DEMONS: os cccisca i elses tance caciesees 1, 783, 085 75,635 | 4.24 92, 980 5.21 | 1,763, 782 90,658 | 5.14 | 19, 303 2,322 | 12.08 
MIODIBAN «2.00 onde nn nnscsncscensesecserscsscce 1, 636, 937 _47, 112 2. 88 63, 723 3.89 | 1,614,560 58, 932 3. 65 | 22, 377 4,791 | 21.41 
CONOR ic ninekvkndennsncdeneaw bebe skeen 780, 773 | 20, 551 2. 63 | 34,546 | 4.42 | 776, 884 | 33, 506 4.31 | 3, 889 1,040 | 26.74 
Mississippi 1,131,597 | 315,612 | 27.89! 373,201] 32.98| 479,398 | 53,448 | 11.15 652, 199 819,753 | 49.03 
POMNOUES. oss sie essees 2, 168, 380 | 138, 818 6.40 208,754 | 9.63 | 2, 022, 826 | 152, 510 7. 54 | 145, 554 56,244 | 38. 64 
SP ere 39, 159 1, 530 3. 91 1,707 | 4.36 35, 385 | 631 | 1.78 | 3, 774 | 1,076 | 28.51 
ND 5 oc 8k Scand nee Saree pene 452, 402 7, 830 1.73 11,528 | 2.55 449, 764 | 10,926 | 2.43 2, 638 | 602 | 22.82 
I 205 sah ind again pea Sei ie 62, 266 3,703 | 5.95 4,069 | 6.53 53, 556 | 1,915 3. 58 8,710 2,154 | 24.78 
PGW TAMMANIVG ... . 5 oon ocs bccnsresnsessccens 346, 991 11,982 | 3.45 14, 302 4.12 | 346, 229 14, 208 4.10 762 94 | 12.34 
New Jersey ........-.--..0.0-00--seceeenenneee 1, 131, 116 39,136 | 3.46 53, 249 4.71 | 1,092,017 44, 049 4. 03 39, 099 9,200 | 23. 58 
ND 6615.6 oss cchncbannbbebneeebasennee 119, 565 52,994 | 44.32 57,156 | 47.80 | 108, 721 | 49,597 | 45.62 | 10, 844 7,559 | 69.71 
SEEM, cvwnids hncenecnenscunsscacseneehesbne 5, 082, 871 166, 625 3. 28 219, 600 4.32 | 5,016, 022 208, 175 4.15 | 66, 849 11,425 | 17.09 
OOD oo wisn on ccc sunsaschnosnceeucsns 1, 399, 750 | 367, 890 | 26.28 463,975 | 33.15 867, 242 192,032 | 22.14 | 532, 508 271,943 | 51.07 
QDhIO ....--. 2 - one renee nen e ee cece een nese ceeces 3, 198, 062 86,754 | 2.71 / 131,847) 4.12) 3,117,920 115, 491 3.70 | 80, 142 16,356 | 20.41 
IN cei nonce i neon scccsnee co senasssaenns 174, 768 5,376 | 3.08 7,423 | 4.25 163, 075 | 4,343 | 2.66 | 11, 693 3,080 | 26.34 
IEE ovine cas ssc ccaescce cas vcdeneees 4, 282, 891 146, 138 3.41 228, 014 5.32 | 4,197,016 | 209, 981 5.00 | 85, 875 18,033 | 21.00 
is 5 ei a eee 276, 531 17,456 | 6.31 | 24, 793 8.97 269, 939 23, 544 8.72 6, 592 1,249) 18 9% 
South Carolina ................--.-2.200-2--- | 995,577 321,780 | 32.32 369,848 | 37.15 391, 105 59,777 | 15.28 | 604, 472 310,071 | 51.30 
POMMGEDOD 5. nooo cenwcecsccc cose scccvccssesnns | 1, 542, 359 394,385 | 19.09 410,722 | 26.63 | 1,138, 831 216,227 | 18.99 | 403, 528 194,495 | 48.20 
DOES . 22. os coe c nce sen sees ccecnce cee eweeccess | 1,591,749 256,223 | 16.10 316,432 | 19.88 | 1,197, 237 123,912 | 10.35 394, 512 192,520 | 48. Z 
WD heii Sons cRGe chien tases sacnnn oss cease | 143, 963 | 4, 851 3. 37 8,826 | 6.13| 142,423 8,137 | 6.71 | 1, 540 689 | ne 
WOON anni sca we ees dces ed css t<sssseeeosnes | 332, 286 | 12, 993 3. 91 15, 837 4.77 331, 218 15, 681 4.73 1, 068 156 pe 
Virginia ......-..-.-..------+----++-+--+++--e- | 1,512, 565 360,495 | 23, 83 430,352 | 28.45 880, 858 114,692 | 13.02| 631,707 315,660 | 49. o 
WOMRROO « «- 5. nc cssesce sees erseeesesseces 75, 116 3,191 | 4.25 3,889 5.18 67, 199 | 1,429| 2.13 | 7,917 2, 460 | = 
SERIE 6 os Lh cece ur eee trtecGicdeacsne ase | 618, 457 52, 041 8.41 85,376 | 13,80 | — 592, 537 | 75, 237 | 12.70 | 25, 920 10, 139 | so 
Wincomale .... 2.20. ccccccsccwscccossceescesces | 1,315, 497 38, 693 2. 94 55,558 | 4.22 | 1,309, 618 | 54, 233 4.14 5, 879 1, 325 re 
WR ni ainncsncsinscnsdentbeantaanonens | 20, 789 4272.05 556 | 267) "19,437 | a74| 1.92 1, 352 12) 18. 
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"The above table, prepared at the request of Hon. H. W. Bian, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, is respectfully submitted to the Superintendent 
of the Census, with the statement that while its figures are believed to be in most instances correct, they are entirely peer; and therefore subject tos 


changes as may result from the final revision. 


RY RANDALL WAITE, 


Special Agent Statistics of Education, IUiteracy, Libraries, Museums, and Religious Organizations. 
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States and Territories. 3 53 
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The United States ........ccceccccccccccncccccscecccccees 50, 155, 783 | $10, 000 000 
Alabama eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee meee meen aeenee 1, 262, 505 $964, 631 40 
ASKADERES «<0 -ccescocccccecccetedauecussevesisecseccesecss 802,525 | 323,744 14 
Califormia. ....--202cs cece eeccecec cece eecwene scone ce cceese 864, 694 85, 625 56 
Colorado ce RR eee mm enw ne wee en wens ena eee 194, 327 16, 785 37 
Connecticut. ...- ~~. eee eee r ec cc weer eecee esc ececcececceess 622, 700 45, 551 59 
Delaw ATO . - eee ee ee cee ewww ne remem ewe eeeewweessenaseseeees 146, 608 31, 112 39 
WIOTIda ..cccaccsccececmescnues ceacdscsedcds coccnessanedse 269,493 | 128,499 27 
GOOTEID . «os c.scssestesensssecedcecsuces sds cuecesencoteces 1, 542,180 | 834,005 54 
TinOIS. . .. occows ncdhwnsendinse ees bessvedcceumecsbesseaontea 8, 077, 871 | 233, 009 57 
Indiana ....-.. 2 scene ccccccncccccccccs 1, 978, 301 177, 502 76 
eae 1, 624, 615 74, 694 42 
Kansas. ------ 996,096 | 63, 263 23 
Kentucky .-.------- 22-2 eee enc eeee nee ec ceee ce crencceccces 1, 648, 690 558, 324 28 
LouiniGttt .«.scsseonh madan ab cabeaealdasdetunnncatendbinds 939,946 | 510,227 73 
Maine ..o.c0ctécshtas tepsduastaagumxaasavassahnaae denned 648, 936 35, 529 08 
MarviO ...5c8nde dace didanenennnks calekvaededkdadaad 934,943 | 215,527 09 
Mannnchaeeell x. Sa Sacadevesvadsice ccusaskesacccekuns 1, 783, 085 | 149,007 40 
Michigan «22.00 ccccesvenssssccseg ence cideésaccascovceonss 1, 636, 937 | 102,120 87 
Minnesota ...ccccccccccccccccaccccccccccccccecccccecsccce 780, 773 55, 362 55 
Misclesinnth. ..05115><ab eed +sakataetsant hens eamepaeanies 1, 131, 597 | 598, 082 58 
Miss0ur ..ccccccccccnccccccesccesedcesceccccosescotsesess 2, 168, 380 334, 543 89 
Nebraske .<iseeusicccs pa ep ete dy a gendweseeye sweden We pa 452, 402 18, 474 49 
Nevada. << ows ns dows kaw bbwecSede chu dwateSedues<heeeeunnsud 6, 520 88 
Now Hampahire. ... 22. cvascccccccsccsccccecccscccccosces ‘ 22,920 03 
Now JQUGOY - enacie cased wadtidsnndenanaguesshscdesdeiieueens 85, 335 50 
New VOU .casdacusadheueas «shasta tiaetitdrensbnteweees 351, 925 45 
North Cameleascc sin ecdotes tewer ess csncnedd 743, 554 70 
QhlO. ... cence cescensecccesasce cosesescsesecs 211, 294 71 
QrOPOR,..<2 sd cnesn Meese dnaens eke Shah Pde eee ae 11, 895 91 
PennsylVaMIB... ...000 sownes sasisce casoccescsoncecenccceees 365, 409 53 
Rhode LehaeG... «sc ncogncencesuusheseeeve teas énaned cnceoke 39, 732 64 
South CamQe. ic cntidabacss0edes ccunadeecsekdiusiwcerand 592, 709 00 
TENORS « o hoc dk cutnatedan Shddeweb eats ckdest nasi eedebeie 658, 212 81 
TOERS ... coc cccndenepeeshnoed eb SOdeaaddbeddeouces ad edadens 507,105 90 
Veritiont. . ..«ssspanseaeiivetksheanks ats ohh senedeen Gone enin 25, 379 98 
Virginia ...<isc<sngdecnbas vect Se Sheuancusesesclencaiwaess 689, 671 41 
Weat Virgics cstisdiicnclawhns cide vexsdbuasteilcadeen 196, 821 42 
Winengi. «. cnincti win Vanedas ns dieet ecb cheade seen 89, 035 85 
ATISOUR. «...¢+052000sdnde wasn CebvandeasdadeakessBaneasiulew 9, 362 42 
DOK. «.. 0.5 s2ncned ase hee WasanSaeriaguarkeoebinsawexaned 7,726 01 
Dintvict of CaGmRs 3 ods deat coccsuncescwacevauestckeees 41,311 17 
ldgho. ..... issaacevavave weedensdcews’ Weekes 2, 849 38 
Montana... + stveneausein 2,735 59 
Now Moexlee. <s:octassncaas 91, 596 77 
Utah... ...ccantewsueeel he euae Geeta aaa sanbel ou ckebee 14, 144 32 
Washington ..dccac Rastedivwtndd dedalqasaumamlccesetseebas 6, 232 41 
Wyomit@, <2 vsiccscdaquausdsesastssthbbeiasascswtabavatks 891 03 





Total expenditure for public schools, as shown by last census, for the year 1880. 
Alabama 





ocnve ReRhawene pode seweus bh es ese 00s anne Geel ewes diedw seed 5, 724 

ATISODAD . ....cacnduceund Daath weeks seeded adsnbonkibin ahh diebe seks eee 61, 172 
ASRAORDS.... «k:cscise Paste seas Rennes te iabewa essed etn naietbweh taeda 179, 464 
CaHTOrGi® « ...<s sn chee beatae cua oe cus bee Cocabedasndevdssbectne cee cudeaen 2, 912, 579 
Caletade.... esccckbmbdadtabieksdsekhe dlaeeeian dha sate adinn dha ba 423, 527 
Connectious..« ostéc eae sagen aed eee aberedses himévenies anh ead 1, 381, 052 
EROS ....«.50s sneavudienes LMRae ets dks teas eausaiiie Ganuaeits add axdeead 95, 807 
169, 303 

438, 567 

120, 690 

OOTIAR « <5 « i-v-siahewete aan aloes reek tin antegrade dem went ad kccetidsla aiid ab uate ho 642, 090 
BAIS...» « <maagacreeaiie inte aaiieaae ieee Sede Ee in eee 38, 348 
FIMBONS 52086 ccce eee ee he Ce was ce be ee ee 7, 467, 660 
WATS... vinn cb ak chip Wa Shae bc ans eee ic bees xeete 4, 491, 850 
LOWE . 5 +5500 nk ote ape aR odes ohbeaaa teas sceoa bateeeouu tau coe oe 4, 914, 689 
BRBOOS = 5 <a = dss VaR G Vila ectaty donc saath nae cae abner onic as 1, 819, 385 
RORUIORY: « .cnsc geet ee cae te eckbes tata ade tee, ck 824, 797 
LMUIGIRDA. 05. cork cc eeat oeain een tie uek tie c adie asia ox nivel. 529, 065 
Mate... iccvcSutewe lente cecal ate ean SE ae 995, 983 
Mara, 6 < i5ncdh en Oe hn ee esto bti kee ole Vea ten 1, 291, 741 
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Nevada, the Land of Silver—Various Topics of General and Local 
Interest Discussed. 





SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. CASSIDY, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 911) to provide for the erection of a public building for the use 
of the United States courts, post-office, and other Government offices in the city 
of Carson City, in the State of Nevada. 


Mr. CASSIDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must invoke the courtesy of the House while I 
ask to take from the Speaker’s table for present consideration Senate 
bill No. 911, which provides for the construction of a public building 
at Carson City, the capital of my State. Carson is the permanent 
capital of Nevada, being made so by constitutional provision. It is 
not a large town, but it is permanent and growing. 

Every argument that can be urged for the erection of a public build- 
ing at any other State capital is equally applicable to this case. In- 
deed many stronger arguments may be advanced in behalf of this 
bill. I do not hesitate to say, sir, that it is the most meritorious of 
its class that has been brought forward here this session. 

The whole State of Nevada comprises but a single district for judi- 
cial, revenue, land, and other Federal purposes. We have no build- 
ing of the character contemplated in this bill in any part of the State. 
The Government is to-day paying over $3,000 per annum in rents for 
—_ unsafe, and unsuitable quarters for its officers in that State. 

or is there any safety from destruction by fire of the records of any 
of these departments. To replace the books and papers in a single 
department would cost more than the total sum asked for in this bill, to 
say nothing of the delay and confusion‘resulting to the public business. 

It is the purpose of this bill to group together in one safe, fire-proof, 
commodious building at the capital the heads of all the Federal de- 
partments and bureaus in the State of Nevada. I submit to the prac- 
tical judgment of the House, Mr. Speaker, that it would be true wis- 
dom and economy on the part of the Government to make this ap- 
propriation, just such an exercise of pure business principles as any 
private business man would bring to bear under similar circum- 
stances, thus guaranteeing safety and comfort in the administration 
of the Federal business in that State, saving more than $3,000 a year 
to the Treasury and contributing immeasurably to the general wel- 
fare in a patriotic sense by emphasizing constantly the dignity and 
grandeur of this great Government in an imposing edifice, every- 
where good assets, and which should not be withheld from any State 
in this Union. 

It may be thought that because our population is comparatively 
small there is no pressing necessity for this building. Allowme to 
disabuse the minds of gentlemen on that score. There is not a Fed- 
eral court in America where so many important suits are litigated as in 
the United States courtsin Nevada. The United States district court 
especially is kept in almost continuous session, and it is called upon to 
hear and determine many mining suits involving millions of dollars. 

As some of you perhaps know, our State is almost exclusively a 
mining State. Substantially all of our mines are owned and worked 
by corporations. Most ofthese corporations have their headquarters 
in San Francisco. They are therefore “foreign corporations,” and 
have the right under the law as it stands to-day (and it is an out- 
rageous provision which permits it) to transfer all cases to which 
they may be a party to the United States courts. The moment one 
of these California companies comes in conflict with a citizen of 
Nevada that moment the case is taken to the United States district 
court at Carson, mainly with the view in many instances, I regret 
to say, of securing delay, harassing the poor litigant and multiply- 
ing his costs. Thisisthe fault of the law, but as it is in the interest 
of the powerful corporations of the country we may never hope to 
see it corrected. As an evidence of the great volume of business of 
this character, let me say that there has been organized in San Fran- 
cisco alone, first and last, more than ten thousand mining companies 
to carry on the business of mining in Nevada. 

Why, sir, I have known the United States district court at Carson 
to be occupied more than three months in the hearing of 4 single im- 
portant mining case, in which the legal fees alone amounted tomore 
than $100,000 on aside. Expert witnesses on geology and kindred 
subjects are frequently placed on the stand from all parts of this 
country and Europe, whose fees range from $5,000 to $20,000 each, 
according to prominence in their profession and the light they may 
be able to throw upon the question at issue. ae 

It is also pertinent to remark in this connection that our last United 
States district judge in Nevada, Judge E. W. Hillyer, a very able, 
upright, and conscientious jurist, who gave universal satisfaction, 
absolutely broke down and died under the great weight of his official 
duties. Lonly allude to these things to show that our court transacts a 
vast amount of important business and that there exists an imperative 
demand for a suitable and proper building in which to conduct it, 
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The same is true of all other United States officers in that State. 
Inshort, we have a United States circuit court, a United States district 
court, clerk, marshal; United States surveyor-general, with his corps 
of clerks, surveyors, and draughtsmen; a full complement of United 
States revenue officers, and the local post-office, all of which may be 
properly accommodated in a building such as is proposed by this bill, 
and in the mean time work a saving to the Government of $3,000 per 
annum. So much for the measure immediately under consideration. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the House I propose 
to direct attention to some other matters of importance to the people 
and State which I have the honor to represent upon this floor. As 
I proceed I shall take occasion to correct some of the erroneous im- 
pressions which have grown up in the minds of our brethren of the 
East in regard to that new Commonwealth and its people. I am not 
unmindful, sir, that certain unscrupulous public prints, of metro- 
politan assumption, published in the eastern quarter of this Union, 
have iterated and reiterated that my State is steadily deteriorating 
in population and common political honesty. In this House also, in 
the earlier part of the present session, while the Congressional ap- 
portionment bill was under discussion, almost every speaker had 
some disparaging allusion to make to the insignificance of Nevada’s 
po vulation. 

{ have no fault to find with strictures of that character, because 
they involve no material departure from the real facts in the case. 
But when the good name and integrity of the people who have hon- 
ored me with a seat in this body are assailed, it is manifestly proper 
in me to repel so gross aslander and hurlit back with suchemphasis 
as every deliberate libel deserves. One speaker, the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. Tillman, now no longer of us, but 
for whose great ability we all conceived and felt the most profound 
admiration, went so far in his attack on political systems as to 
characterize my State as one of the ‘‘ rotten boroughs of the West.” 
I was moved to reply at the moment, and do so now, that Nevada 
was admitted into the Union to aid in suppressing the rebellion 
which his State inaugurated. That, Mr. Speaker, tells the whole 
story. Itexplains fully why we are of the great sisterhood of States. 
There never was any pretense on the part of our people or any one 
else that we possessed the requisite population entitling us to as- 
sume the grave responsibilities of statehood. We did not come in 
on that basis. We made no concealment of our numbers; neither 
did we attempt to angmentthem. Our status as to population was 
well understood. 


We were admitted partly to give the party of the Union the aid of 
two additional members in the Senate and partly to exemplify a | 


great living principle, namely, the indissolubleness of the American 
Union; to demonstrate to the world that while certain of the States 
were endeavoring to sever their connection with the Union others 
were willing to come in; that the Government could prosecute a 
great war to perpetuate its own existence and at the same time add 
uew stars to its ensign; that the defiant strength and unconquera- 
ble patriotism of the Union were symbolized in the admission of the 


Silver State amid the throes of the greatest civil conflict known to | 


history, attesting unanswerably, be it said to the imperishable honor 
and glory of the loyal hearts of the nation, that the Republic in the 
direst hour of that stupendous struggle was never for one moment 
despaired of. 

History furnishes but few parallels of this defiant confidence in 
the ultimate success of a great cause under adverse circumstances. 
I recall at this moment bnt one, Rome, in the pride of a glorious 
renown, as the conquerer of the world, supplies an incident of un- 
wavering contidence and matchless valor. With the imperial city 
beleaguered by a hostile foe, out through one of her gates marched 
re-enforcements for her armies of conquest in a distant land. Illus- 
trations of such energy and iron will are rare; ours, in the admis- 
sion of a new sovereignty in the very carnage of battle, being, in 
my judgment, the nearest approach to it. Indeed, sir, Nevada has 
been not inaptly termed the * battle-born State.” Unquestionably 
she is the ofispring of war. Called into being under such circum- 
stances it might reasonably be expected that she would be regarded 
as the favored child of the Union. But such, Il regret to say, has not 
been the case. The same liberal policy pursued by the Government 
toward other new States and Territories has never been extended to 
Nevada. AsaState we have little to thank the Federal Government 
for. Wehave never received one dollar of this Government’s bounty, 
if Lexecept the bill recently passed, after a hard struggle, to audit 


certain war claims which had gone unrecognized and uncanceled in | 


the main for twenty years. On the contrary, sir, the Government is 
legally and equitably indebted to my State and people in large sums 
which it never thinks of paying. In the very beginning, guided by 
that patriotic zeal which has ever characterized the people of Nevada, 
we assumed and paid a Territorial indebtedness, mostly due from the 
Government, amounting in round numbers to $300,000. We equipped 
and sent to the warseveral regiments of soldiers, and have at various 
times expended large suns in suppressing Indian hostilities on our 
borders. Private citizens of the State also have been compelled in 
simple self-defense to expend vast sums in the aggregate for the same 
purpose, not one dime of which has ever been returned to them, not- 
withstanding it is clearly the duty of the Government to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens in every part of the country against 
the incursions of the murderous savage. 

Bills which I had the honor te introduce early in the session cov- 
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ering these questions in one form and another still await action 
either in committee or on the Calendar of this House. And yet mill. 
ions are poured out like water for magnificent buildings, rivers, 
harbors, and other improvements, necessary or the reverse through- 
out all of the older States of this Union. By what moral right are 
the revenues derived from my people expended in the improvement 
of a river in Michigan or the repair of a harbor in New York or South 
Carolina? Of course I know you do it under the grant in the Consti- 
tution which confers upon Congress the right to“ regulate commerce,” 

But let me digress to say that it is an immense stretch when you 
seek under that grant to improve every creek in the land capable of 
floating a flatboat, many of them with both ends in the same State, 
The fathers did not mean to give you any such power as that. What 
they meant chiefly was that you should have authority to regulate 
the interchange of commodities between the States and with for- 
eign countries. But the other construction has been sanctioned until 
time and precedent have thrown around the practice the sacredness 
of unwritten organic law. It is the old doctrine about which the 
Whig and Democratic parties used to differ so violently—Federal aid 
tointernal improvements. President Polk vetoed a river and harbor 
improvement bill on Democratic principles. 

But we have all changed since then; we have all become Whigs 
on the subject of internal improvements. We find now the strictest 
of strict construction Democrats voting millions in a river and har- 
bor bill if their own sections be not omitted from its provisions. 
Necessary appropriations to remove the snagsand improve the navi- 
gation of national water-ways are right and are to be favored, but 
the system has degenerated into a great abuse by including unim- 
portant streams, for no higher reason in many instances than to help 
gentlemen back to Congress. The good in the system seems insep- 
arable from the bad, and the bad is yearly growing worse, as is evi- 
denced in the river and harbor bill of the present session, carrying 
nearly $20,000,000, as against $11,000,000 in its immediate predecessor, 

The commendable feature underlying the whole system is the gen- 
eral idea that the improved navigation of the water-courses in some 
degree stimulates competition as against the railroads and thereby 
cheapens the cost of transportation. This is a wholesome end if ac 
complished, but there are large sections of this country situated so 
remote from the great navigable rivers that we do not share in any 
perceptible sense these benefits. The great interior region of the 
continent from which I hail is thus situated. We are wholly de- 
pendent on one line of railroad, with such rates for transportation as 
If water-ways are to be constructed 
and improved as a means of competing with railroads, why not the 
Government construct other railroads where necessary to compete 
with those operated by individuals or corporations? There is cer- 
tainly as much logic in the one proposition as the other, and but 
little warrant for either based on a proper exercise of any legitimate 
function of government. Or, better and more practical still, why 
not the Government take possession, on just and equitable terms, of 
the roads it has already aided so munificently in building and operate 
them for its own benefit and in the interest of the people? 

Government resting upon the affections of the people, as under 
our free system, cannot afford to be partial. It must be just to all 
of its citizens and treat every section with equal fairness and con- 
sideration. It will not do, under our new policy of liberal encour- 
agement to internal improvements, to lavish the revenues gathered 
trom all of the States and sections on a few highly-favored commn- 
nities who may have the strength in this House by reason of supe- 
riority of numbers and facility for combination to vote themselves 
the substance of all the rest. We of the Pacific coast have felt our 
isolation and helplessness in this regard, and I for one would vote 
to-morrow to admit into the Union all of the Western Territories, 
without regard to their politics, if they could all come in together, 
simply as a means of augmenting the power of the far West in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

And let me say to you that they will all be here before you know 
it. As well attempt to turn back Niagara’s leaping torrent as to 
think of a pause in the resistless march of empire toward the setting 
There is no such thing as retrogression in the mighty West. 
The best blood and energy of all your States are going there. And 
they will continue to go because of the better opportunities and 
greater possibilities of that unsurpassed region. 

My State for some years has been experiencing a season of depres- 
sion in its chief industry, mining for the precious metals. A Repub- 
lican Congress dealt us a severe blow when it demonetized silver. 
The whole country in fact was prostrated by the shock, for it mus! 
not be forgotten that the panic and tramp period came with demone- 
tization in 1873, and flush times and unexampled prosperity, includ- 
ing specie resumption, followed remonetization by a Democratic Con- 
Nevada’s chief product was degraded to the level of 
pig-iron, and stagnation in all of our industries at once ensued. — 

We have searcely recovered yet from the blow. Miners and mining 
men left the State to take up other pursuits. And still we have 
grown steadily if not rapidly in population. We were admitted to the 
Union by proclamation of President Lincoln in March, 1864, with 2 
total population of 39,000. In 1870 we had 52,000, and in 1880, asshown 
by the census now in course of publication, a little over 62,000. Un- 
questionably these figures do not do us full justice. Our State 1s 
fourth in sizeof all the States ofthe Union. She is four hundred and 
twenty miles long and three hundred and sixty wide at her greatest 
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dimensions, and hasan area of 112,090 square miles, equal to71,737,600 
acres, being larger by 10,178 square miles than the combined area of 
the States of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

Indeed, if we add to the aggregate area of these nine flourishing 
States that of the Kingdom of Belgium we will have only 1,188 
square miles more than is contained in the single State of Nevada. 
With a population seattered through the mountains and valleys of 
so vast a region, it may be readily understood that a correct census 
is next to impossible; and besides, the compensation allowed the 
epumerators of the Federal census was wholly inadequate in a coun- 
try so sparsely settled, and when the cost of traveling and other 
necessary expenses are so much greater than in the older States. 
[he supervisor writes me, and I know him to be a truthful man, 
that he lost $1,000 in the discharge of his duties. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that hundreds of miners and small parties of pros- 
pectors in the mountains were never seen by the supervisor or his 
deputies. There are always thousands of men isolated in this way 
who never vote even at our most exciting elections. A fair estimate 
therefore will fix our population in the neighborhood of 100,000; 
not as large as some of your Eastern Congressional districts, it is 
truc, but quite as numerous in the matter of male adults. Males 
over the age of twenty-one largely preponderate in our population. 
On a full vote our voting strength may be set down at 25,000. 

Since we have been arraigned and animadverted against for our 
insignificance, let us see how this compares with some of your dis- 
tricts here in the East. I commence with the first State on the list, 
Alabama, giving the returns as reported in the Congressional Direc- 
tory, Which may be accepted as good authority : 

lhe first district of Alabama polled at the last election 17,800 votes; 
second district, 22,000; third district, 16,200; fourth district, 15,400; 
sixth district, 10,000; seventh district, 19,200. 

fhe fourth district of Arkansas polled at the last election 16,400 
votes, 

rhe third district of Connecticut could muster but 22,000. 

Georgia’s average is not quite so good. In the first district they 
have 19,700 voters; in the second, 17,800; third, 10,300; fourth, 
17,000; fifth, 19,000; sixth, 8,370; eighth, 11,148. 

Louisiana alsoisa thin proposition. Here are the figures: first dis- 
trict, 15,700; second, 16,800; fourth, 14,000; fifth, 18,000; sixth,12,200. 

Maine, likewise, comes up a little behind, with only 16,800 in her 
second district, while in glorious Massachusetts the first, fourth, and 
ninth distriets each exhibit a voting population of less than 23,000. 

New Hampshire could scare up but about 16,000 in her third district. 

fhe fifth, sixth, ninth, and other districts in the great State of 
New York show less than 22,000 votes. My friend Cox comes here 
on less than 24,000, 

Brother RANDALL, also, from the third Pennsylvania district, is able 
io make a showing of only about 23,000, 

Allot the Virginia districts range from 17,000 to 24,000, while in Ten- 
nessee the eighth, ninth, and tenth districts poll each less than 20,000. 

Vermont comes up with 21,000 in the first district, 23,000 in the 
second, and 20,000 in the third. 

Little Rhode Island falls far behind all of the rest, with 7,000 in 
the first, and but 15,000 in the second district. 
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Many other States and districts might be enumerated with approx- 
imately the same results. But enough have been cited to show that 
Nevada has not the smallest population in the world. Indeed, the 
examination proves that there are more than forty members occu- 
pying seats upon this floor who have behind them a smaller voting 
population than I represent. Therefore let it be distinctly stated 
and understood, once for all, that Nevada is quite as important and 
has quite as many rights on this floor asthe general average of Congres 
sional districts throughout the Union. We shall demand equalrights, 
equal privileges, and equal consideration whenever there are Fed 
eral favors to be disbursed. We care nothing about your offices. 

A great rush for place under the Government is not a characteristic 
of the enterprising, self-reliant people of my State. There are but 
five men and one woman in all of the departments here accredited 
to the State of Nevada. On an equal division among the States, ac 
cording to population, our quota would be upward of sixty. But 
let that go; weare used to this sort of treatment ; we have for twenty 
years been getting the worst of everything in the way of Federal 
patronage and fostering care in about the same ratio. We contrib 
uted more to the sanitary fund during the war than any other equal 
number of citizens in any part of this country; and our contributions 
were made in gold and silver, which went further at that time than 
double the amount in depreciated paper. We also sustained the 
faith and credit of the nation in those dark days with the entire bull 
ion product of our mines, enabling the Government to pay the for 
eign bondholder his interest in hard money, thus maintaining its 
credit abroad and otherwise aiding materially in bringing it safely 
through the great civil war to the haven of peace and needed recu- 
peration, 

All of these things we have done for you, and you have done prac- 
tically nothing for usin return. We have neither rivers nor har- 
bors in Nevada, and you have never voted a dollar to that State for 
any public improvement whatever, if I except the United States 
branch mint, which is run ata profit to the Government. You hesi 
tate about giving us a paltry appropriation for a public building at 
the capital of the State, a matter directly related to the function of 
Government, when, as I have shown, it would be greatly to the pe 
cuniary interest of the Government itself to do so. 

In nineteen years we have paid into the Federal Treasury about 
$5,000,000 in internal revenue, and during the same time we have 
contributed a million more in payment for lands which were value- 
less to the Government until our operations made them valuable. 

Comparatively not a dollar of this money has found its way back 
to our people, but has been absorbed in river and harbor improve- 
ments and the construction of elegant and costly custom-houses and 
magnificent post-oftice buildings in the older and more populous cen 
ters of the Eastern States. I protest that this is not fair treatment 
of the hardy pioneers of the frontier, who, braving all dangers and 
enduring every privation incident to subduing the wilderness, have 
added so largely and materially to the general welfare and common 
prosperity. I have here a table showing the mining products of the 
Pacific coast States and Territories, comprising gold, silver, and base 
bullion, from 1848 to 1881. It will be an interesting exhibit to many 
gentlemen in this House, and at the same time it will demonstrate 
the great importance of the mining industry in the West: 


Mining product of the Pacific coast States and Terrilories, comprising gold, silver, and base bullion, from 1848 to 18e1. 


Oregon and Utah. 







































Year. | California. Nevada. Idaho. Washington. Arizona. | Total 
| 

MOD ..25+ nnn ceakunben dias ba ska tabadaehenanddaecdsaehen wuts danckseun $59, 000, 000 |... .-. ‘ Jaguars aicae $500, 000 | .. | $59, 500, 000 
IBOD. ....cccccccnheeed dieadeebeeee staan er beedecs casebieeaedbescerurede | 68, 000, 000 |..........--. ERE ee SMO biivssoas00e ace shai cia 68, 500, 000 
BUDE... cciccandv bavdbnGaroee Mab Shed ewtac taadeaes aWnaet tewkedd acdaueee eel PE PIE cn ddiwe bc cbcelsvaccadscux ie sh ded Danek Kath 64, 500, 000 
AGES... oss inn dee See ie Cate bedawnne sak Gataedsetar ewes wavnddeds ed Sire GUI ON So cieees dus cichiccs cs. hs i er  heatacahcod 59, 600, 000 
1806... s.ctack neha iaacsanees ob ianat trepigemmavhan a Vankeee nie GIN be rs aca eecentacanes 700, 000 a yecelsaitidy ..---| 63, 700, 000 
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LGOU. «ci waseaaeba dened Guat tek as nebaciehiede  peebstiou hd Gv abulen ene 59, 000, 000 SI0G. GORE cc... ct . es oc neeutabeaeh ins 59, 800, 0UG 
JODY. oun 00000kese srgSRe PERO U AMER ERRG ES REWEN WEsh> coeNESRC EY sh ceonseeene 52, 000, 000 500, 000 De Bc newcnceuts! 54, 000, 000 
INA ow selec hci cI cutee al et 2 a hae le iain i 6 oe eal ae 50, 000, 000 2, 300, 000 q. 000, 000 Za $100, 000 | 14, 400, 000 
SEED. anvnwenedad nbeewmbann dinade eehditdh ame 1 scdksuwentaoaes cee betas 51, 500, 000 6, 300, 000 ‘ dub a 2, 2000, 000 |. . = 200, 000 60, 200, 000 
LOGO. oe cccadu cp edd Een Maees buUETe Ca enbs Cabs cd viesuheveneched liesdeudes 50, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 $500, 000 2, 300, 000 | : | 150, 000 | 65, 450, 000 
BOE wn cees cockeb buasiew ae was aay eas ba Ratiah del dies dacnkawed 35, 000, 000 16, 800, 000 6, 400, 000 2, 500, 000 waiwaae 150, O00 60, 850, OOO 
1865 wo 0 cWadedaa teas ob een tisl eb ncGhsdadetiade data abbekun ie 35, 000, 000 16, 800, 000 6, 500, 000 By COR GRO bocca cacccs | 200, 000 | 60, 500, O00 
UID a» using 6.4 ¥'a ikea ee dlink Giada ieee i ata ae aa wana an ce dant ae 26, 000, 000 | 16,000,000 | 8, 000, 000 %, 000, 000 |. . a nd 200, 000 53, 200, 000 
POUR tad cancgueede btast ue os tok aCe Oa TERT aed crdnadde dtaetaeeee 25, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 3 COR G00 |... <0es 300, OOO 54, 800, 000 
SOUE, .cciica co debs Seen eels Pei otek Pee eae tae ee ee. 22, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 600 | 7, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 |... ae 500, 000 $8, 500, O0U 
FOUR... canbwig Coleg dad a Rieti etakh dvetucedsania pada hataauew 22, 500, 000 14, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 $200 000 | = 1, 000, 000 18, 200, 000 
RO oso ac saan ea ae Le te Ma he Oe a acne 25, 000, 000 16), 000, 000 6, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 1, 300, 000 800, 000 52, 100, 000 
MEL. 2.00 0t6ccablh daeee ie iain ts wink Lau ia acackeed taste See caSe be 20, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 3, 000, OOO | S00, OOO 800, OOO 
IGIR. on. 9:05.c ncn enn Sowden eee adin Tense ca ad Tee eben sth. eae | 19, 049,098 | 25, 548, 811 2, 514, 090 2,131,086 | 3,521, 020 | 145, 777 7, 882 
LONG... « ad ad see Oe RISER Mca ar eS eb oak TENS Sn Ue howe ade eicdw cake’ 18, 025,722 | 35, 254, 507 2, 343, 654 1, 585, 784 4, 906,337 17, 778 62, 163, 782 
LOT. wos: sc tint MEL AOR aed BIR ee eane dee bawtchskw ens icindeeaend 20, 300, 531 | 85, 452,283 | 1, 880, 004 764, 605 | ~5, 911, 278 26, 066 64, 334, 717 
MBO onscescpetink dp aeeew vas Ula’ anand bes Orel ne bhdadsadawescanadacanh 17, 753,151 | 40,478,369 | 1, 554, 902 1, 246,978 | 5, 687, 494 | 109, 093 665, 829, 987 
NIIP sn 6s nckadeun baie Es ka fae cian ahs or. wa hoa dac aba aieaadck snake 18, 615, 807 49, 280, 764 1, 674, 361 | 1, 211, 443 5, 207 519 1, 111, 992 77, 101, 886 
LN vn svscsneu daw leteeerew edad dedie sion susreuas Vad e cdolhs aeoee tee 18,174,716 | 51,580,290 | 1, 832, 495 1, 284, 223 | 8,113,755 | 2, 388, 6 83, 374, 101 
SONG Ss iws sou cane cued ee aU N ee Reat and bidsdee ae verdes diyswasbatbiaeees 18, 920,461 | 35,181,949 | 1, 868, 122 | 1, 287,085 | 6,064,613 | 2, 287, 65, 610, 163 
BEI. wis sw sascg ale Ghee ek his AWRY eats il tacos Wislasey date Dice kM Kinda ben 19, 190, 973 | 21,997,714 | 2, 081, 300 1,123,297 | 5,468,879} 1, 942, 51, 804, 566 
Pe senes 50a Sela ea i ER, ea a ie le i i kg ang gh ied he 19, 276,166 | 15, 031, 621 1, 894, 747 | 1, 164,805 | 6,450,953 | 4, 472, 48, 290, 763 

DOME sinc Sree eae Che eb edad tab tidaedes ste 1, 075, 306, 625 | 469, 106, 258 | 70, 543, 675 | 47, 399, 256 | 55, 831, 848 | 16,930,185 | 1, 735, 117, 847 


The gold and silver product of California, from 1848 to 1852, amounted to $147,000,000. . 
he above table contains only the amount carried by express, and does not include that carried by mail or by private parties. 
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Every dollar of that vast sum represents indestructible wealth. 
If it costs $2 to get one from the mines, which is not true, mining, 
guided by ordinary prudence and experience being as safe and as 
legitimate as any other pursuit or business, the $2 going out among 
the people are not lost, and one more has been added to the wealth 
of the world. Herein lies the difference between mining and the 
other pursuits in which men engage. There can be no real wealth 
without production; all else is mere barter and exchange and inter- 
change of something which already exists. 

At the beginning of the session I remember to have heard the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CaRLISLE,] in his great 
speech on the tariff talk about the ‘‘ golden era” from 1850 to 1860, 
attributing the marvelous prosperity of that period to the system 
of tariff taxation which prevailed at that time. He drew a grand 
picture of the ** golden era,” but it occurred to me that he did not give 
due credit to the discovery and production of gold in California. 

The gold and silver mines of the Pacific slope have created im- 
pulses that have advanced civilization in this country more than 
any of your high protective laws or free-trade theories. The arts 
have advanced, architecture has made new discoveries in applying 
its skill, manufacturers have been called upon to supply more people 
and with better garments, and the great mass of people have been 
immeasurably benefited. 

Since the outpouring of the silver and gold from the mines of the 
West the people all over this land have in every way improved. 
Where one used to have the good things of life one hundred have 
them now. The whole plane of human comforts and enjoyments 
has been lifted up many degrees. The last thirty years have seen 
the world moved ahead in Christian civilization further than in any 
century before since history began, and all this, by a remarkable co- 
incidence which gentlemen refuse to recognize, or, recognizing, re- 
fuse to acknowledge, bearing even date with the discovery of the 
precious metals on the Pacitic coast. 

In the face of these indisputable facts of history, Mr. Speaker, the 
war on silver continues, chietly—let me qualify—by the Republican 
party. The President in his recent message to Congress said the 
coinage of standard dollars ought to cease, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury followed up witha similar recommendation. The Pres- 
ident stated that $)02,000,000 in standard dollars had been coined 
under the remonetization act of 1878 and that but $34,000,000 of them 
had found their way into circulation among the people. This would 
leave $68,000,000 in the Government vaults. Drawing it as mild as 
possible, this is a financial misstatement. We were not told that 
there were $66,000,000 of silver certificates in active circulation based 
on that assumed accumulation in the Treasury—every dollar coy- 
ered by a silver certificate except $2,000,000. And so it is always 
with the enemies of silver; they do not meet the question fairly on 
its merits. 

We have not had. sir, since 1873, when the opposition, led on by the 
bondholders and national banks; first began to manifest itself, a 
President or Secretary of the Treasury who has been willing to give 
silver a fair chance in the monetary race, but instead all have been 
intent on crippling and debasing it in every way possible. A very 
large majority of the Republican members of this House and the Sen- 
ate also occupy an attitude of like hostility to this solid indestructi- 
ble money of the people. Look at what you have been doing at the 
present session on this subject. See this innocent-looking little bill 
emanating from the distinguished gentleman from Maine, [ Mr. 
DINGLEY, ] and subsequently reported favorably by him from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It will be a good campaign docu- 
ment for my State. It will serve to show the people out there how 
Republicans stand on the silver question. Here it is: 


That from and after the passage of this act, and until an international agreement 
on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal-tender coinage shall be made by 
the leading commercial nations, or until the equivalency of bullion between the 
standard silver and gold coins of the United States in the markets of the world shall 
be otherwise secured, the issue of silver certificates authorized by the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, shall be suspended: Provided, That the silver certificates now out- 
standing may, from time to time, as paid into the Treasury, be reissued on the 
deposit of standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the passage of this act, and until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal-tender coinage shall 
be made by the leading commercial nations, or until the equivalency of bullion value 
between the standard silver and gold coins of the United States in the markets of 
the world shall be otherwise secured, the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to 
be coined only such number of the standard silver dollars authorized by the actof 
February 28, 1878, as may be required to supply the demand for actual circulation, 
in lieu of the minimum coinage provided by said act. 


That bill is backed up by a favorable report signed by every Re- 
publican member of the committee but one, I believe, and is on the 
Calendar of this House, to be reached and considered in due time. 
The Democratic members of the committee, of course, have joined 
in a.minority report against its passage. Under that bill, with an 
unfriendly Secretary ot the Treasury, such as we are bound to have 
while the Republican party remains in power, silver would be once 
more practically demonetized and destroyed asa circulating medium. 
It is unnecessary to elucidate. The bill carries its own meaning on 
its face. No man can mistake it. Under a sham and false citation 
it seeks to strike down the silver interest of the country. Instead 
of the coinage of $2,000,000 per month as now authorized by law, the 
whole matter is to be left to the discretion of a Secretary of the 
Treasury whom everybody knows would not coin one dollar if given 
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the power to prevent it. It is the grossest injustice that we are not 
permitted unlimited coinage under existing law, instead of being re. 
stricted to $2,000,000 os month. That is a concession which the 
friends of silver should not have made to the single-standard theo. 
rists, if it could have been avoided. 

But the bill of Mr. DINGLEY’s committeé has a good deal to ga 
about ‘‘equivalency of bullion.” Let us see how widely they differ 
from the facts in this regard. Fortunately I have the proof at hand; 
I am fortified with certain official circulars and utterances from the 
Treasury Department. Secretary Sherman thought the people would 
not take kindly to silver, and he undertook to establish that fact, 
He failed utterly andhadtorecant. This isthe way he went aboutit: 

‘’REASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., September 18, 1880, 


Until further notice the United States assistant treasurer at New York will pay 
out at his counter standard silver dollars or silver certificates, in sums of $10 or 
any multiples thereof, in exchange for like amounts of gold coin or gold bullion 


| —— with him. 


Jpon the receipt by the Treasurer of the United States in this city of an origi- 
nal certificate of ee issued by the United States assistant treasurer at New 
York, stating that there has been deposited with him gold coin or gold bullion in 
the sum of $10, or any multiple thereof, payment of a like amount in standard sil- 
ver dollars or silver certificates at the counter of any United States assistant, 
treawuwer designated by the depositor will be ordered. 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Now, let us see, Mr. Speaker, the practical effect of this circular. 
It was allowed to stand only a little over one month. On the Ist 
day of November, 1880, six weeks later, the Treasurer of the United 
States, Hon. James Gilfillan, in his annual report to the Secretary, 
had this to say of the exchange by the people of gold for silver cer- 


| tificates : 


The demand for silver certificates, under the circular of the Department, dated 
September 18, 1880, authorizing their exchange for gold coin or bullion, has been 
quite extensive at New Orleans, Saint Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati, and there 
were paid out at these points during the month of October $3,485,000 in silver 
— — for an equal amount of gold coin deposited in the sub-treasury at New 

There you have it; 3,485,000 gold dollars exchanged for an equal 
number of standard silver dollars, or their representatives, at a sin- 
gle point, New York, in a fraction over one month; and yet the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. DINGLEY and 
his committee, and a majority of the Republican party tell us that 
the people will not have anything to do with silver in any form, 
and that the coinage of standard dollars must be stopped until an 
“equivalency of bullion” is provided for! Humbuggery, pure and 
simple. 


But let us follow the official record a little further. In his report 


| to this House at the beginning of the present session the Secretary 


| Treasury on demand in silver. 





| 
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of the Treasury had to make this striking admission : 

The Department has issued silver certificates at the several sub-treasury offices, 
upon a deposit of gold coin in like amount with the assistant treasurer at New 
York, and through this means certificates have been issued for nearly all the silver 
held by the Treasury. These certificates amount to about $66,000,000, and are now 
outstanding. 


In what particular is a lack of ‘‘ equivalency of bullion” apparent 


in these transactions? Sixty-six millions of gold for sixty-six mill- 
ions of silver, dollar for dollar even up, and no grumbling; and the 
privilege of exchange confined to one place, New York, and not ex- 
tended to the other great financial and commercial centers of the 
country. What would have been the effect had the privilege been 
made general? Simply that you would not have had silver enough 
to supply one-tenth of the demand. As it was, you converted about 


; all you had into gold at a single sub-treasury. Discussing this as- 


pect of the case the Treasurer of the Government in his annual report 
(page 421) says: 

The effect of these operations, so far as the Treasury is concerned, is to convert 
its silver dollars into gold, for the issue of silver certificates transfers the owner- 
ship of the silver dollars, which they represent, from the Treasury to the public. 

Of course it does; and as a result that whole pile of silver up in 
the Treasury yonder is owned by the people who hold the silver cer- 
tificates and not by the Government. Those people paid gold for it, 
dollar for dollar, and have the first mortgage on it. The silver cer- 
tificate recites on its face—it is its form—that it is payable at the 
So the man who parts with his gold 
for a silver certificate knows that he must get back silver and not 
gold if he desires to reconvert it into specie. Thus we are justified 
in assuming that the great mass of people who in less than one yeat 
paid into the Treasury $66,000,000 in gold coin for $66,000,000 in 
silver certificates estimated the intrinsic value of a standard silver 
dollar quite as high as that of a gold dollar. et 

The case admits of no other logical deduction. Why, then, is It 
that gentlemen, especially on the other side of the House, are col- 
tinually asserting that there is a marked difference in the value and 
purchasing power of these coins, when all of our experience since 
remonetization in 1878 shows the reverse to be true? If your vaults 
are overflowing to-day with gold, it is because you have purchased 
it with silver, or what is equivalent, silver certificates. 

But I am not yet through with that Sherman circular of Septem 
ber 18, 1880. I have another extract from the report of the Treas- 
urer showing its beneficial results: 

Comparing the condition of the Treasury September 30, 1881, with its condition 


te : 
on the same day last year, the most striking aenase are the increase in the gold 
coin and bullion and standard silver dollars on hand and in the silver certificates 











— 


wutstanding. Deducting the gold certificates actually outstanding, the gold belong- 
; ve to the Government on September 30, of the last four years was $112,602,622.20 
DS Je78, $154,987,371.29 im 1879, $128,160,085.77 im 1880, and $169,552,746.41 in 1881. 
s 1880 the gold ran down nearly $27,000,000, but this decrease was much more than 
at rcome in 1881, when it increased more than $41,000,000, reaching the highest 
soint ever attained. This increase was largely due to the sale for gold coin in 
on York under the circular of September 18, 1880, of exchange on the West and 
South, payable in silver certificates. 


More gold brought into the Treasury for silver. The plan worked 
admirably. Everybody wanted to get rid of gold and take paper 
based on standard dollars for it. : : ; 

Again, Treasurer Gilfillan says, (and it will be observed that his 
ideas are not altogether in harmony with those of his chief, the Sec- 
retary :) 

The gross amount of gold and silver coin and bullion held by the Treasury, with- 
out regard to the obligations outstanding against it, has ranged from $163,969,444.70 






jn 1878 to $222, 807,368.01 in 1879, $214,303,215.38 in 1880, and $269,706,998.76 in 1881. 
be increase within the last year has been $55,400,000, of which $39,150,000 is in the 


gold and $16.5 





50,000 in the silver. The increase in the gold has been greater and 
in the silver less in the last year than in any year since the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar began. 

Reasonably it was to have been supposed that any system which 
was found to make the obnoxious silver go and attract to the Treas- 
ury gold coin in such great abundance would be continued. But 


not so; the plan worked too well to suit the enemies of the money of 


the people, and the result was a second circular from the Treasury 
Department. This one came from Acting Secretary French, and it 
revoked the order under which gold and silver had become inter- 
changeable. It is entitled Department Circular No. 108, and is as 
follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1881. 

Until further notice the exchange of silver certificates for gold coin deposited at 
the oftice of the United States assistant treasurer at New York will be suspended, 
and Department's Circular No. 75, of September 18, 1880, is hereby modified 

ep 
eee H. F. FRENCH, 
Acting Secretary. 
Why this was done has never been explained, but evidently a 
hange of policy had been resolved upon. It had been demonstrated 
ina remarkable manner, and in a remarkably brief period also, that 
silver and silver certificates were popular with the people, and some- 
thing must be done to revive old prejudices and supply a pretext 
tor hostile legislation. Hence we find the Secretary of the Treas- 
iry in his report to Congress hurling solid chunks of financial wis- 
dom at us in this able style: 

rhere need be no apprehension of a too limited paper circulation. The national 
banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as the laws of trade de- 
mand, and as security therefor the Government will hold an equivalent in its own 
bonds. 

There we have it. The national banks must be allowed to furnish 
the money of the country. Two thousand soulless corporations must 
be permitted to assume the functions of the sovereign to the extent 
of issuing and controlling our currency, with the power to expand or 
contract it at will, which carries with it the further power of in- 
flating or destroying all values with equal facility. The Secretary 
further adds: 

Che embarrassments which are certain to follow from the endeavor to maintain 


several standards of value, in the form of paper currency, are too obvious to need 
discussion, 


It is recommended, therefore. that measures be taken for a repeal of the act 
requiring the issue of silver certificates, and the early retirement of them from 
circulation. 

As is said elsewhere herein, the circulation of some sixty-six millions of silver 
certificates seems an inexpedient addition to the papercurrency. They are made 
a legal tender for the purposes named, yet have for their basis about 88 per cent. 
only of their nominal value. There is no promise from the Government to make 
good the difference between their actual and nominal value. 


In other words, the honorable Secretary assumes that the “ fiat” 
of the Government is lacking in twelve of the one hundred cents in 
the standard dollar; that is if we concede, which we do not, that 
the intrinsic value of these coined dollars shall be regulated by the 
price of raw uncoined bullion in the London market. And just here, 
while lam on this point of competition with the foreign bullion 
market, let me show you how the system works in practical opera- 
tion, I find the whole case stated and illustrated in an ably con- 
ducted little daily paper in my State, the Silver State, quite as well 
and more forcibly than Icould hope to present it. The article is 
based on a recent slight advance authorized by the Director of the 


Mint in the price of silver bullion at the Carson mint, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Silver bullion has advanced another quarter of a cent an ounce in the London 
market, and the Treasury Department has graciously made a corresponding ad- 
vance in the mint rate for bullion at Carson, making the price per ounce at pres- 
ent $1.133. English pig-iron can be delivered at any port on the Atlantic seaboard 
tor $15 per ton, but the Government imposes a duty of about 50 per cent. of its 
value on that article, to protect the iron-miners of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
“tates from English competition in the home market, while the same Government 
compels the silver-miners, whose enterprise in discovering and producing the 
precious metals enabled it to resume specie payment and added hundreds of mill- 
‘ns to the wealth of the nation, to sell their bullion at the price fixed upon it by 
foreign merchants. 

The Government also, with that impartiality for which the monopolies which it 
Created and the rings which wax rich under the protection of those who are paid 
for conducting it honestly tell the people it is noted, appropriates to its own use, 
with the exception of what is stolen by mint officials, the difference between the 
price paid the miner for bullion and the value of that bullion when made into coin. 
shat difference averages about 20 per cent., which is sufficient to enable mine own- 
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ers, whose properties are now not more than paying expenses, or which are being 
worked at a loss, to declare handsome dividends. The miner who at present pro 
duces a silver bar which assays say $1,000 is compelled to sell it for $850 to the 
Government, which, as greedily as any monopoly that has been created and fos- 
tered by Congress, pockets the difference. People complain of railroad discrim- 
ination between persons and places and denounce it as outrageous, yet overlook 
the fact that it is no worse than the discrimination of the Government which pro- 
tects the iron miners and manufacturers of the Atlantic States from foreign com 
petition while virtually robbing the silver-miner of at least sixteen cents on every 
ounce of bullion that he produces; and, strange to say, right here in Nevadamen 
whose success in business depends toa great extent on the prosperity of the mining 
interest for partisan reasons uphold the course of the Government. 

That demonstrates most fully how the silver interest of this coun- 
try is discriminated against by the Government and its officers under 
Republican rule and policy. 

It is no greater sin, Mr. Speaker, to mine for gold and silver in 
the West than it is to delve for coal and iron in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. In every conceivable aspect of the case ours is the 
higher industry of the two; it is better for the Government and 
better for mankind; it awakens hopes and possibilities that can 
never be experienced in the other, and finally it affords the chief if 
not only means by which a demand is created for the other. Our 
industry lies at the very base of your whole financial structure, 
without which there could be neither progress nor prosperity in any 
of the other manifold pursuits of life. 

Under such circumstances rational minds might with reason expect 
the encouragement and fostering care of the Government to be ex- 
tended to it and over it; but instead we find at least one of the great 
political parties of this country arrayed against it in almost solid 
phalanx and waging relentless war upon it at all seasons and out of 
season. They are not even endowed with that highest attribute of 
statesmanship, to be content with ‘letting well enough alone,” as 
is forcibly illustrated by Mr. DINGLEy’s little bill to put an end to 
the coinage of standard doilars and the issuance of silver certificates. 
Millions of protection thrown around the pig-iron and Bessemer 
steel of Pennsvlvania, and unfriendly legislation for the precious 
metals of the Pacific coast! 

This is your policy, gentlemen of the majority, and you all know 
it. We had these silver dollars of 4124 grains, 900 fine, from 1792 
down to 1873, almost a century, when you clandestinely destroyed 
them in the interest of the bondholders and national banks. They 
were good enough and served their purpose well enough for nearly 
one hundred years; everybody was satisfied with them and there had 
never been one word of complaint against their use from the great 
mass of the people in all of this long period—a long period even in the 
life of a nation. 

And now let me say, Mr. Speaker, that it was this blow against 
silver, more than any other single cause, that swept the Republican 
party from power in 1876. The people would no longer trust you ; 
you had betrayed and stabbed them in a vital part, and not the most 
frantic flaunting of the bloody shirt would stay the exodus from your 
party ranks. Then you fought remonetization all along the line and 
prevented us from obtaining unlimited coinage, which had been the 
rule from the very beginning of the Government. But it was ac- 
complished in spite of the great majority of your party ; the record 
shows that two-thirds of your members in either House voted against 
it. 

We hear little more of the subject, save in the ceaseless warfare of 
unfriendly executive officers, until the people, lulled into fancied 
security, permit you once more to assume control over every de- 
partment of the Government. This accomplished, and your undying 
hostility again instantly becomes apparent, as I have already shown 
in the attitude of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
by the introduction of the Dingley bill and the favorable report of 
the committee thereon. It is to be hoped that our Democratic 
friends all over the Union will make this issue prominent in the 
coming elections, for in my judgment the thinking, tax-paying people 
of this country will not tolerate long in power any political party 
which seeks to strike down the silver currency of the land. 

Recurring again, Mr. Speaker, to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury we have the recommendation that all laws authorizing the 
coinage of silver and the issuance of silver certificates should be 
stricken from the statute-books; and he tells us that ‘‘the national 
banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as the laws of 
trade demand.” Of course they are; and to give them greater lati- 
tude in this direction is precisely the reason why it is sought to drive 
silver from the field. And will some gentleman tell me wherein a 
national-bank note is better than a silver note? A national-bank 
note is the promise to pay of the corporation emitting it. Behind 
that is the Government bond on which it is based, which is but 
another promise to pay. No adequate specie reserve is required 
under the law. 

The whole system rests exclusively on the faith and credit of the 
nation. It is our debts that we sell or loan to the banks, and it is on 
this kind of capital that they go into business, in the mean time re- 
serving to themselves the right to draw from the Treasury semi- 
annually in gold coin the interest on the bonds they are required to 
deposit as security for their circulation. Where is the reason for this 
sort of thing? What private individual would be guilty of conduct- 
ing his business on such a basis as this? Why the Government go 
into banking by proxy when it could as well carry on the business 
as principal, saving in the mean time millions annually in interest 
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and other profits which now go to enrich the banks at the expense 
of the people? 

But what, Mr. Speaker, is to become of the national banks when 
your bonded debt shall have been extinguished? What will they 
bank on then? The life of your longest bond expires in twenty-six 
years. What sort of currency are we to have when that interesting 
period shall have been reached? That it will be reached, if we 
maintain our present peaceful relations with the nations of the earth, 
admits of no question. Indeed, we shall hardly have time to face 
about until the retirement of the bonded debt shall begin seriously 
to affect the national banks. The twenty years’ extension granted 
by this Congress will not save them; for if there is any one senti- 
ment more fixed than another in the minds of the great mass of the 
American people, it is that the public interest-bearing debt shall be 
discharged, every dollar of it, as rapidly as the resources of the 
country will permit, 

The end is already in view; it is only twenty-six years off, and 
our revenues are ample and to spare to meet every liability. 

But it need not be expected that the banks will surrender without 
a struggle. They are firmly ingrafted upon the country, and it has 
already been demonstrated that they are not without powerful friends 
and advocates, especially on the Republican side of the House, to 
urge the system as the wisest and best that has ever been devised. 
Chey will desire to maintain at least the semblance of a basis, inter- 
woven and intermixed with the credit of the Government, and this 
must naturally force an issue to perpetuate and extend indefinitely 
a very considerable portion of the interest-bearing debt. This is 
one of the coming, yea, pending, issues on which political parties must 
take sides. 

Whether the banks or the people will succeed remains to be seen. 
If the latter prevail, then the money of the future will be gold and 
vold certificates, silver and silver certificates, and Treasury notes 
issued direct by the Government, and not through the medium of 
private corporations, as now. The bills of the national banks are 
predicated wholly, as I have shown, on the good faith and credit of 
the nation, on the Government's ability to pay. A foreign war or 
other disturbance seriously aftecting and reducing the revenues could 
have but one result, namely, to depreciate their value and imperil 
their usefulness as a medium of exchange. 

No such contingency is possible in the case of silver or silver cer 
tificates. Granting all to be true that the most pronounced enemy 
of silver can say, and there is always eighty-eight cents of intrinsic 
value, to say nothing of the Government’s “fiat”? stamp on the full 
one hundred cents, behind every standard dollar or its paper repre- 
sentative. Not being, therefore, subject to violent fluctuations, I 
do not hesitate to say that our silver currency can be made the best 
and safest money in the world. But its sphere generally must be 
enlarged. If you will not abolish your one and two dollar green- 
backs, which is the correct thing to do, then we must be permitted 
to provide for the issuance of silver certificates in like denomina- 
tions. This will create a demand for a largely increased amount of 
the product of our mines, thereby stimulating and rendering more 
valuable and important the mining industry throughout the West. 

It is one of Nevada’s greatest wants, next to full, unlimited coin- 
age, and you can help us and at the same time help the people in 
every section of the country by conceding so reasonable a demand. 
[ have a bill pending here which covers the subject fully, and I have 
strong faith that the good judgment of this House will give it favor- 
able consideration when it comes up for passage. 

in this connection let me remind gentlemen on the other side that 
none of your predictions were realized with reference to the effect 
of remonetization in 1578. You all predicted that it would bring 
disaster and ruin upon the country; that the whole supply of Euro- 
pean silver would be dumped on our home market; that all of our 


stock of gold would be driven abroad, and finally that the date of 


resumption would be deferred, if not rendered altogether impossible. 

Now, sir, it is patent to everybody that not one of these gloomy 
prophecies came true, Onthecontrary, the very reverse of each and 
every one of them has transpired, showing at least that you are not 
to be trusted as prophets on the subject of national finance. Instead 
of receiving the silver of Europe we have been exporting silver; in- 
stead of driving all of our gold out of the country we have been at- 
tracting aud absorbing the gold of European countries at a rate 
never before known in the history of this Government; and instead 
of resumption being delayed it was an accomplished fact in less than 
two years from the passage of the act restoring silver to its proper 
dignity among the money metals of the earth. You have therefore 
proven yourselves incompetent financial doctors and are not to be 
trusted with the patient again. This much in behalf of the predom- 
inant interest of my State, an interest alike of general and local im- 
portance, contributing as it does in a high degree to the welfare and 
prosperity of all your States and every section of our common country. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I must crave the further indulgence of the 
House while I allude as briefly as possible to some other matters 
attecting my State and its relations to the Government and the other 
States of the Union. Much more deserves to be said than can be 
presented in a speech of usual length. I feel it to be my duty, as 
it is my pleasure, to meet and refute every false impression that 


tinds lodgment or credence anywhere regarding the real condition | promotive of their growth. They flourish better in the blight 


of those whose representative I am. 
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Admittedly our State is an anomaly in the matter of population 
but I have already pointed out the leading consideration which 
brought us into the Union. Certainly we could not have entereq 
without an invitation. 

Possibly we were all mistaken in some sense—both the Government 
and the people of Nevada. The discovery of the world-renowned 
Comstock lode had been followed by an immense influx of people. 
We all thought that this population would be permanent and that 
other sections, known to possess vast mineral resources, would be 
peopled as rapidly. Weconstituted at that time the Territory of Ne_* 
vada, the same having been created in 1861. No Western people take 
kindly to a Territorial government. You have a practice of send. 
ing out to govern them a lot of splinted and spavined politicians, 
strangers alike to the people and the interests and objects to be fos- 
tered and promoted. In our case you sent among us, to put it no 
stronger, a grossly incompetent Federal judiciary. Our mining titles 
were unsettled and suits involving hundreds of millions in the ag- 
gregate had to be litigated. 

Some of the decisions which followed caused widespread dissatis- 
faction and indignation, and the court soon fell far below par in the 
popular esteem. Under this state of affairs an elective judiciary— 
a home judiciary of our own choosing—began to be agitated, and a 
little later a movement for a state government had crystallized into 
form. When the constitution had been prepared and submitted, 
many voted for its adoption as the surest means of ridding them- 
selves of the obnoxious Federal judiciary. Thus it was that we 
came in, and, being in, we are here to stay. 

But it is a mistaken idea, sir, that Nevada has ever been an in- 
cumbrance or a burden to the Federal Government. Notwithstand- 
ing we are a small community, we have always been able to discharge 
every obligation incumbent upon us as one of the sovereign States. 
We have never cost you one dollar; we are ahead of you on general 
account. Ihave not the exact figures at hand, but I have been mak- 
ing some pretty close and safe estimates. I figure that since a State 
we have paid into the Federal Treasury in the way of internal reve 
nue and from other sources $6,000,000, and that our total mail sery- 
ice, never ample, United States courts, revenue officers, &c., have 
cost the Government less than $3,000,000, thus leaving the Govern 
ment a net profit of $3,000,000, 

This is not a large sum, I confess, but it is sufficient to serve my 
purpose in showing that Nevada has been more than self-sustaining 
That is the sole purpose for which the estimate is brought forward, 
the manifold benefits and blessings other than financial proceeding 
from our membership in the great family of States being freely a 
knowledged. We are mutually dependent upon each other and we 
should all be mutually benefited by the compact. Iam simply seek 
ing to show that, small as we are, we are not costing the other mem 
bers of the firm anything. How much more we have contributed to 
Pennsylvania and other Eastern manufacturing and protected States 
in the way of tariff exactions it would be difficult to determine, but 
the sum cannot fail to be immense, since we import everything we 
consume, from a lucifer match to a quartz-mill. We manufactur 
nothing within our borders for export save bullion. 

As a State we are getting along quite comfortably. 
bonded debt and owe no outside man in the world one dollar. 
of our State funds are indebted to other funds, but this is the extent 
of our liabilities. There are few of the great States of this Union 
that can say as much. I see the bonds of pretty much all of you 
States quoted daily in the Wall-street market. We have no debtto 
scale down and none to readjust. In this regard we may be a littl 
out of fashion, but we prefer the old style. The finances of most 
of our municipal and county governments, also, are in a healthy, 
solvent condition. 

Our people are strong-hearted, intelligent, and enterprising. The 
business of mining elevates, broadens, and strengthens all who engage 
in or come in contact with it. We acquire in ten thousand ways b) 
practical experience all that the most profound scientist is able to 
gather from his books. Illiteracy, to the point of non reading and 
writing, is practically unknown to our population. The census show 
that out of our total population there are but 3,760 people who can- 
not read or write. Of this number we have 3,518 Chinamen. De- 
ducting the Mongolians, we have left only two hundred and forty- 
two persons who are without education. No State in the Union cat 
approach this record ; it is unapproachable anywhere under the sun. 
There are six of the old States, each with a population fifteen times 
greater than ours, which do not maintain as many daily papers 4s 
sparsely-settled Nevada. Icould goon indefinitely drawing the pa! 
allel, and always to our credit. Enough has been said to show that 
we are better than our traducers. 

Politically, we are of the liberal and progressive school. Inde- 
pendence of party is a marked characteristic of the people. There 
has not been astraight ticket elected, State or county, of either part) 
in twelve years. The great mass of voters are a reading, thinking 


We have no 


Some 


people, and therefore capable of deciding for themselves. Themotte 
of all parties is a free ballot, a full vote, and a fair count. W hile 


the prizes to be won are as alluring as elsewhere, we have a 
been troubled with “ bosses ” or “‘ bossism.” We have no politica 
“bosses” in Nevada and want none. 


Our pure mountain air is not 
ing 


We 


political malaria of the great States and cities of the East. 
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cheerfully accord to you the proud distinction of a more thorough 
;nowledge of the uses of the ‘‘ machine” than we possess. 

False rumors touching the integrity of our Senatorial elections 
have also found expression from time to time in the Eastern press. 
| do not hesitate to say, Mr. Speaker, that the Legislature of Ne- 
yada has been as free of improper influences in the performance of 
this important duty as the Legislature of any other State, East or 
West, and in my opinion a great deal more so. 

Five men, to wit, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Nye, Mr. Jones, Mr. Sharon, 
and Mr. Farr, have represented Nevada in the other Chamber since 
per admission as a State. Messrs. Stewart, Nye, and JONEs were all 
re-elected. We have had in all eight elections of a Senator of the 
United States, and, as remarkable as it may appear, we have never 
had but one contest in the Legislature for this high office. 

It is the rule with us for gentlemen to announce themselves as can- 
didates in advance of the primary elections, when the person receiv- 
ing the indorsement of a majority of his party, as reflected in the 
nomination of members for the Legislature, is given a clear field. 
The struggle is conducted wholly before the people, and when thus 
determined the Legislature has never failed in a single instance to 
execute the people’s will as expressed at the ballot-box. Stewart 
and Nye were our first Senators, elected by a Legislature over- 
whelmingly Republican, and both without opposition within their 
party. Stewart was elected for the full term and Nye for four years. 
Senator Nye coming up for re-election at the expiration of his first 
term, met with stout opposition from Mr. De Long, both before the 
people and in the Legislature. There were some vague hints and 
suspicions of an improper use of money in the Legislature, but defi- 
nite charges were not made and no investigation was ever ordered. 
Both contestants having been poor men, the presumption is fair that 
all intimations of corrupt means were greatly exaggerated. 

Senator Stewart succeeded himself without opposition within his 
party. Senator JonEs followed Senator Nye. The Legislature was 
Republican by a two-thirds majority on joint ballot, and he had no 
opponent in that party. In like manner Senator Sharon succeeded 
Senator Stewart, the latter not being a candidate for a third term. 
In all of these contests the Democrats had candidates of their own 
who were supported at the polls and by the Democratic members of 
the Legislature. Two years ago, for the first time in our history as a 
State, a Democratic Legislature was chosen and a Democratic Senator 
elected, in the person of Hon. JAMEs G, Farr, as the successor of 
Hon. William Sharon. The State for some years had been gradually 
undergoing a change politically, which, added to the personal mag- 
netism and great popularity of Mr. Farr with the people among 
whom he had resided continuously for nearly a quarter of a century, 
served to turn what otherwise might have been an ordinary victory 
into a sweeping triumph. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, there is a fair and logical deduction to be 
drawn from this recital of historical facts. Seven out of the eight 
Senatorial elections were uncontested, while the eighth was between 
poor men, unable to corrupt any one, if disposed to do so, which I 
decline to believe. It is thus shown to the satisfaction of all fair 
men, let me hope, that there has never been occasion or motive for 


the corrupt use of money in the Senatorial elections of Nevada. 
Every imputation of this character, therefore, is a gross and pal- 
pable libel on the fair name of the State and its people, and as such 


| most emphatically characterize it. 

The people of Nevada are brave and generous. They have not yet 
learned the small, frugal ways of the East. Money worship is not a 
trait peculiartothem. Every manisamillionairein hope. It would 
require more money to sway an election in little Nevada than was 
pail in 1880 for the entire *‘ mule” crop of big Indiana. Butenough 
of politics and political subjects. When Ishall have called attention 
to some of the pressing wants of my State I will have concluded 
about all I desired to say. 

Mr. Speaker, if we exclude Alaska, about four-tenths, within a 
fraction of one-half, of the entire area of the United States is so arid 
that all agriculture is dependent upon irrigation. The vastness of 
this arid region may be the better understood when I say that it is 
greater than all that section lying east of the Mississippi River. It 
stretches away from about the one hundredth meridian, in Kansas, on 
the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. It is bounded at the south 
by the Republic of Mexico and at the north by the British posses- 
sins. Practically theentire public domain remaining open to settle- 
ment and sale lies within the limits I have described. It follows 
logically, and goes without saying, that the Governmentitself is the 
party chiefly interested in the reclamation of these arid and now 
worthless lands, There can be no sale for them until reclaimed, or 


at least until their susceptibility of reclamation shall have been dem- 
onstrated, 


toccurs to me, sir, that no higher or greater economic question can ° 


‘ngage the attention of this or succeeding Congresses. The future 
expansion and growth of this country is directly dependent upon the 
solution of this problem. The time is near at hand when it must be 
met _ undertaken, not in a general sense, but in a limited, experi- 
Inental way. 

Our system, imperceptibly perhaps, until we turn back and count 
‘he mile-stones, has undergone a radical change. National aid to 
internal improvements is now the fixed policy of thiscountry. That 
policy will never be reversed, no matter what party may succeed to 
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power. It is not adoctrine that willrevolve backward, for the good 
and sufficient reason that a majority of the American people like it. 

It is as permanently established as the other doctrine of protection 
to American industries to the extentof supplying all revenues neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, including liberal estimates 
for internal improvements. Political parties may differ on the de- 
gree, the amount, but in no other sense will there ever be a division 
of public sentiment in this country. The tendency of all this is to 
cause the citizen to lose sight of geographical lines'and assume a 
closer and more direct relation to the General Government. The 
tendency in this direction cannot be mistaken. National legislation 
is now extended to a score of subjects, concerning which local regu- 
lation was deemed adequate before. We see it also in the increas- 
ing demands on the central authority for aid in all great enterprises, 
some of them of doubtful public utility, requiring the expenditure of 
large sums of money and the application of superior engineering skill. 

For weal or for woe, ultimately, it is unquestionably the drift of 
the period, and underlying it all is the progressive spirit of the 
American people. I do not feel called upon to speculate as to the 
final result ; that is not necessary in this connection. I find a well 
defined and well recoguized policy in practice, and I deal with it as 
I find it. It is notto be condemned if its results are mutually bene- 
ficial to all of the people in every section of our common country. 
A failure to observe the essential element of reciprocity can alone 
bring it into popular disfavor. It is against this abuse of the sys- 
tem that I would warn gentlemen on both sides of the House, for 
both sides are equally committed to the doctrine, as witness the vote 
on the twenty million river and harbor bill. 

I have already called attention to your neglect of the more remote 
sections of the West, but I cannot too strongly emphasize this just 
cause of complaint. Leaving out of the count the “Jumbo” river 
and harbor bill, as essential to commerce, which it is not in many of 
its features, we cannot appreciate the justice of an annual appropri- 
ation of a half millionof dollars for the maintenance of the Signal 
Service Bureau, charged with the responsible duty of predicting 
rain-storms in the humid region east of the Mississippi, while we of 
the arid half of this Union are denied an insignificant sum with 
which to experiment for artesian water. 

I have no hostility, Mr. Speaker, to the Signal Service, and only 
allude to it for purposes of illustration. We in the West desire no 
warning of the approaching rain-storm. We hail its coming with 
delight. 

In like manner I might draw the line on the National Board of 
Health. It is important to you, but we have no use for it in the 
high altitudes of the interior of the continent. Epidemics and con- 
tagions diseases are practically unknown in the mountains of the 
West. 

Our great need, Mr. Speaker, is more water, We ask to know 
where in the depths of the earth run the subterranean streams that 
may be brought to the surface for the fertilization of our lands. We 
desire to know where artesian waters may be found. We want the 
subject placed in the hands of scientific men who are competent to 
determine the geological structure and to point out the strata and 
locality best suited to artesian borings. We also desire a few prac- 
tical experiments by the Government. A quarter of a million annu- 
ally should be expended in these tests for a number of years. Our 
people will not buy your desert lands and incur the risk of obtain- 
ing water at an additional outlay of thousands of dollars. The Gov- 
ernment is the interested party, and it must make the first experi- 
ments. 

The ordinary Western settler cannot afford it if he would. The 
Government need not necessarily lose one dollar in these experi- 
ments. The improvement of its own property cannot fail in the end 
to inure to the benefit of the Treasury. One successful artesian well 
with the land adjacent will sell for enough to sink a dozen. The 
small sums hitherto appropriated have not hada fair chance, They 
were placed in incompetent hands, and expended at random with- 
out regard to the geological structure. The Geological Survey is the 
proper medium throngh which to make these all-important tests. I 
have no fear of the result when intrusted to competent hands. Every 
mountainous country is an artesiancountry. Pressure being essen- 
tial to success, there must inthe very nature of things be an elevated 
source for the underground streams. The springs that burst from 
the mountains are but artesian wells in miniature. They illustrate 
the principle better than it can be demonstrated in any other way. 

Nevada is an elevated plateau 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
traversed by numerous chains of mountains, rising from 1,000 to 5,000 
feet above the State level. The intervening valleys are the locali- 
ties where artesian experiments are desirable. There can be no 
doubt of success in these valleys. The only question is one of depth. 
That is what we want demonstrated. The soil is known to be fruit- 
ful with the application of the necessary water; and let me say that 
crops raised by means of irrigation are the most reliable in the world. 
They are not dependent upon the seasons. We have within our bor- 
ders more than 10,000,000 acres of land capable of cultivation with 
water to irrigate it. Our State is but a fair type of all the arid 
region which I have so hurriedly described. The capacity of that 
vast region to sustain the teeming millions who are destined to find 
homes in this country in the not remote future is a question that 
may well claim attention as one of the first and highest importance. 
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Mr. Speaker, the world is heing peopled at a rate never approxi- 
mated before. Nations are no longer decimated by war or pestilence. 
The improved appliances of modern warfare coupled with the ad- 
vance of science in staying pestilential and contagious diseases com- 
bine to produce this result. Great issues are determined by a few 
decisive battles with the minimum of lossin human life. Our shores 
are attracting the thrifty emigrant from all lands. The arid region 
of the West must be prepared for his habitation. Themountainous 
portions of that region must also furnish your beef supply in the 
future. Grass-fed beef means cheap beef. Millions of acres there 
are never grazed for the lack of contiguous water, 

A bullock fed on the nutritious bunch-grass of the mountains 
weighs 1,200 pounds, as against 800 pounds for the same character 
of animal grazed on the plains of Kansas or Texas; and both of 
these States, with the advent of railroads, are being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Each gained four additional Representatives by 
the recent Congressional apportionment. The best beefin the world 
is produced on the mountains of our Western States and Territories. 
From Nevada we supply the San Francisco market and ship largely 
to Chicago and other eastern cities. To promote pasturage alone 
artesian wells are imperatively demanded. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to go into a discussion of the practicability of these wells. 
Their great utility bas been known throughout the world for six 
thousand years. 

In my State mining is the leading though not the only interest. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are also important industries. The 
latter may be greatly increased with the reclamation of our arid 
lands. We have enriched you to the extent of $300,000,000 in bullion. 
May be we bought our supplies from San Francisco, but San Fran- 
cisco bought from the East, and in the end you got the lion’s share. 
One-half of our entire product has been in gold; all of our bullion 
runs in about that ratio. Nevada will continue to produce for a 
great many years about $25,000,000 ir equal parts, but we are coming 
to realize this fact: every ton of ore we extract impoverishes the 
State by just that much; ore does not reproduce. In this regard we 
ditter from the wheat and corn producing States of the old Northwest. 

Their wealth is permanent, while oursis transient, in a comparative 
sense. We realize, sir, that our State must be gradually transformed 
and greater attention and prominence given to the more permanent 
industries and pursuits attaching to a full development of our ag- 
ricultural and pasturage resources. Youcan help us andat the same 
time help yourselves and the Government by creating a demand for 
the unoccupied public domain in our State. You can at least en- 
courage our production of the precious metals by withholding hos- 
tile legislation; it is in your power to give the silver mines of Nevada 
an even chance with the iron mines of Pennsylvania. You can pro- 
vide for the prompt payment of the just claims of our State and 
citizens. You can direct such publicimprovements as are not denied 
to other States; you can ‘‘regulate commerce” on the transporta- 
tion lines of the country, thereby giving us cheaper supplies; and, 
finally, you can authorize the ceding back by California of four pros- 
perous counties that were taken from us by the running of the line 
between our State and that. Morally and geographically we are 
entitled to all territory lying east of the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. I merely allude now to these several measures of great 
local importance. I shall have occasion to discuss them more in 
detail as they come up for consideration. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with such national aid and encouragement 
as we are entitled to and havea right to expect the future of Nevada 
is not problematical. Water is to-day our greatest want. Give us 
the artesian experiments that I have demanded, and I can discern in 
the not distant future a thousand smiling valleys in our State, dotted 
over with emerald groves and fields of golden grain, homes of a con- 
tented people, with a still broader expanse devoted to grazing herds 
and prosperous stock-farms. 


Land-Grant Railroads. 


“Great estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in those who have everything 
and those who have nothing.”—StT. PIERRE. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the sundry 
civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill of ‘‘odds and ends,” which can find no 
appropriate place in any of the regular bills providing for the De- 
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partments of Government, appropriates the unprecedented sum of 
$23,680,865.06 which might be reduced to $7,000,000 without impair. 
ing the efficiency of any Department. But there is a single item jy 
the bill involving a comparatively small expenditure to which I wish 
to invite attention. That item reads as follows: 

For surveying the public lands, $400,600. 


The sum heretofore appropriated annually for that purpose has 
been $300,000. This increase might excite attention, but upon ex. 
amination I find that a system has recently grown up under color of 
law enormously increasing the fund for the survey of the public land 
under thissystem. Persons desiring the survey of a township of pub- 
lic land deposit the money to cover the cost of the survey in any 
Government depository and receive a certificate for the same, and 
these certificates are assignable and are received in the land offices 
as cash in payment for public lands, and the funds deposited are ap- 
plied to the survey of public lands. I learn from the last report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office that during the fisea] 
year 1881 the enormous sum of $1,804,166.47 was deposited under 
thissystem, which, added to the $300,000 regularly appropriated, made 
the sum of $2,104,166.47 available for the survey of the public lands 

Thus a double fraud is perpetrated on the Government; the one 
in opening up facilities for the excessive profits incident to the Goy- 
ernment surveys, and the other furnishing opportunities for cap- 
italists to monopolize at a nominal price large bodies of the most 
valuable of the public lands. 

Now, sir, the Commissioner has called attention to this subject 
and in his last report sets forth an order issued by him seeking to 
restrict this evil, the first paragraph of which is in these words: 
To surveyors-general : 

In order to prevent as far as possible the perpetration of frauds and fraudulent 
surveys, whic n have already assumed alarming proportions under the system of 
deposits by individuals, it is hereby ordered. 

And the Commissioner proceeds to set forth rules seeking to coun- 
teract as far ‘‘as possible” these frauds, and the Commissioner rec- 
ommends the repeal of the law under which these frauds are shel- 
tered. These facts are known, I presume, by all the members of the 
House, and are especially within the knowledge of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Idesire toask the gentleman from Indiana whether 
it will interrupt him if I explain the provisions of the bill in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I intend to come to that in amoment, and I shall 
then be very glad to hear the explanation. After being thus in- 
formed of the existing evil by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, the Committee on Appropriations, after appropriating $400,000 
by this bill for the survey of the public lands, instead of repealing 
the law which authorizes these frauds, add the following provision: 

That no certificate issued for a deposit of money for the survey of lands under 
section 2403 of the Revised Statutes and the act approved March 3, 1879, amenda- 
tory thereof, shall be received in payment for lands except at the land office in 
which the lands surveyed for which the deposit was made are subject to entry, 
and not elsewhere ; but this section shall not be held to impair or affect in any 


manner deposits and contraets made under the provisions of said act prior to the 
passage of this act. 


I concede that last clause is right. If by the provisions incorpo- 
rated in section 2403 of the Revised Statutes, and the amendatory 
act, making these certificates assignable, parties have become the 
holders of these certificates, rendering it still more convenient to 
reach your public domain, why of course the Government is bound 
by it and must submit to that extent to the wrong done. But I pro- 
test against the other proposition, and still more I protest against 
what is omitted—a repeal of the law authorizing the fraud. 

What, then, is the effect of the provision? It is simply this, 
that the certificates of deposit shall only be received in payment for 
land in the land district in which the survey was made for which 
the money was deposited. Does that reach the evil? Does that 
put an end to or even limit those frauds? Not in the least. Some 
of these land districts exceed the territory of a great State, em- 
bracing many millions of acres, and all that the provision of the com- 
mittee does is to limit the operations of these gentlemen who are 
surveying and monopoliziug the most choice of your public lands to 
the district in which the deposit is made. hardly think they 
would wish a larger field. 

I would now be very glad to hear an explanation from my friend 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock] why this extraordinary state of things 
is permitted ; why this legislation which authorizes the issue 0! 
these certificates is not repealed by this bill in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

by HISCOCK. The explanation of the provision in the bill is 
this 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Foran explanation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not claimed that there has been any abuse 
in this deposit system until the certificates were made assignable 
and receivable for the amount carried upon their face in payment for 
public lands at any point or at any place. I do not understand that 
there is anything in the communication to which the gentleman re 
fers that claims that there has been any fraud or irregularity in this 
matter, or that the system has worked otherwise than well up t? 
the point when these certificates were made assigr.able, so that the 
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mel : ° 
land when it was once surveyed, but were given the option of sell- 


ing the certificates and assigning them to other people to be located 
where they pleased. These certificates were made assignable in 
1881, I think. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was in 1879. 

Mr. HISCOCK. They were made assignable in 1879. Itis claimed 
that since then the abuse has a up of depositing money for 
which certificates were issued, for the sole purpose of furnishing 
business to the surveyors, and that therein consists the abuse. After 
full consultation with the Land Office we have repealed the assign- 
ability of these certificates. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Whereabouts is that? 

Mr. HISCOCK. To the extent that they must be located by who- 
ever holds them in the district of the land office in which the de- 
posit was made. . 

Mr. ATKINS. And not in the township, as heretofore. 

Mr. HISCOCK. They were originally required to be located in 
the township. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think I understand the gentleman’s position, 
and he will excuse me if I do not permit him to consume any more 
of my time. This explanation is entirely unsatisfactory, and will be 
found so by any gentleman who will examine the facts before the 
committee and the provisions of this bill; the clause I have read is 
the entire provision. The use of these certificates is not limited to 
the persons to whom they were issued. They are not limited at all, 
except that they shall be used in the land district where the deposit 
jsmade. It leaves the evil just exactly as it was. The statement 
of the Commissioner, in which he refers to the assignability of these 
certificates, is this: 


, making the deposits of money were not qneeneles to take the 


Applications for surveys are fraudulently prepared by or through the instiga- 
tion and management of deputy surveyors, who, for the purpose of securing the 
contract for making the survey, either themselves or through friends advance the 
money for the deposit, thereafter sell and assign the certificates, and thus reim- 
purse themselves and secure their profit from the surveying contracts. 


And yet gentlemen must see that even if these certificates were 
not assignable the same evil, only slightly modified, would continue. 
What is most marked is that the Committee on Appropriations, and 
apparently with the concurrence of the Committee on Public Lands, 
permit this monstrous wrong to go on of the survey of these lands 
beyond the public wants for the purpose of speculation, for that is 
what it means, just that, nothing less. 

I concede that the Commissioner of the Land Office complains of 
these frauds on account of the profitable surveying contracts thus 
obtained. That is not the main evil of which I complain. What I 
am condemning especially is—— 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me one word ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let metinish my sentence. What I am condemn- 
ing is that you allow the survey of these lands far beyond the de- 
mands of settlement ; not so much that it enables the contractors who 
make the surveys to realize unreasonable profits, but for the other 
reason that is of much greater moment to the people of this country, 
that it enables men with capital to monopolize your public lands, 
and speculate on the natural rights of your laboring people. 

Mr. HASKELL. How can they do that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. By buying the land at anominal price. And that 
applies no less in the States where the pre-emption law must be re- 
sorted to than in the States where the lands are subject to public sale 
and private entry. Iam prepared to show that even under the pre- 
emption laws men of capital speculate in your public lands. I now 
yield for a moment to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ATKINS. I only wanted to state that I thought the criticism 
of the gentleman on the Committee on Appropriations was rather 
unjust, because if he had been a member of Congress for the last 
four years preceding this he would have known that efforts were 
made to cut down this very appropriation, and it had to be done in 
the face of the estimates, of the wishes of the Administration as ex- 
pressed through its estimates, and the opposition of the Western 
members of Congress on this floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. We saw that in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress. The bill as it passed the House proposed such a reduction 
in the compensation for surveying the public lands as to remove all 
motive for fraud. The amendment of the Senate could not be en- 
tirely overcome; and the sum of $300,000 had to be appropriated. 
The pressure then was almost as great as it is now to reach the pub- 
lic lands and exhaust them; they are now and have been for years a 
rich field for dishonest speculation. But, Mr. Chairman, the evil of 
which I complain is only a part of a general system. I wish ina 
brief way to consider the subject more broadly. The act which passed 
Congress on the 20th of May, 1862, known as the “‘ homestead law” was 
not only one of the wisest but one of the most humane laws ever 
tnacted—I had the honor myself to vote for it and I feel an honor- 
able pride in that vote. It was the first important law of civil gov- 
frnment enacted by the great party which from that day to this has 
controlled this Government. It was the hope of the friends of that 
great measnre that at a very early day all the public lands of the 
United States adapted to agriculture would be placed under its pro- 
Visions, thus securing for all time the public domain for the benefit 
of the actual settler, the nation holding the lands only as a trustee 
for its landless people. 


The Republican party in its early vigor pointed to this law with 
commendable pride not only as the fulfillment of a promise made to 
the people but as the evidence of the elevated statesmanship of its 
leaders. Andrew Johnson and other eminent representatives of 
Democratic principles had made a brave fight for the homestead law 
and failed. The Republican party had carried it through as its first 
measure of civil policy. 

Thirty years ago in the first gathering of its elements the Repub- 
lican party at Pittsburgh adopted this resolution : 

Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong to the people, and 
should not be sold to individyals, nor granted to corporations, but should be held 
as a sacred trust for the bertetit of the people, and should be granted in limited 
quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 

It was greatly to the honor of that party and the eminent states- 
men who organized its forces that ten years after the adoption of 
that resolution the party fulfilled its early promise by the enact- 
ment of the homestead law. It was an honorable beginning, but 
that great party twenty years ago, devoting for the coming ages the 
grand public domain of that day for homes for the landless and pros- 
perous and happy firesides for all men who would assert the rights 
of labor, and that party of to-day, turning that bountiful gift of 
nature to mankind over tothe grasping millionaire and the plunder- 
ing spoilsman and using the powers of Government to drive off the 
laboring-man from the fields enriched by his labor and on which he 
was invited to enter by that very homestead law for the benefit of 
incorporated power, is the most striking and humiliating contrast 
known to the history of free government. 

The facts which I shall present will show how tamely I have pre- 
sented the case. The great parties which had controlled the Gov- 
ernment for three-quarters of a century had husbanded the public 
lands with jealous solicitude; their policy at times seemed almost 
miserly. They did not underestimate the value of this great inher- 
itance; they saw in the fertile and boundless fields of the West the 
strong bulwark of the republican institutions they were cherishing ; 
they saw in those fields the safety of labor against the oppression of 
capitalized power; they felt and knew that while that refuge re- 


mained, while the strong arm and the brave heart of labor was sure of 


a freehold, a home, and a fireside against all the accidents of fortune 
the Republic was secure. 

The monarchies which had held possession in North America, the 
English, the French, and the Spaniard, had granted to favorites 
large estates in Jand. And why not? Such is the instinct of mon- 
archy. Our fathers hoarded the public lands to secure homes for the 
people. They did not enact a homestead law, for the public Treas- 
ury during a long period required the price, little more than nomi- 
nal, charged for the public: lands. It was no hardship, for there 
were no overgrown estates; and hence poverty was almost unknown. 
Under this policy the great States stretching westward from the 
Alleghanies to the Mississippi and still onward were settled; the 
general equality in wealth was maintained ; no princely estates; no 
cry of labor for bread. Up to the time the Republican party came 
into power not an acre of land had been granted by Congress to a 
corporation; but the grants made by Congress to States for internal 
improvements and applied by the States to making of roads, canals, 
and railroads amount in the aggregate to 31,600,846 acres. This in- 
cludes all of the grants made by Congress from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution on the 17th day of September, 1787, to the 4th 
day of March, 1861, when the party now controlling public affairs 
came into power, covering a period of seventy-four years. 

And here I present, sir, a table of the grants of public lands made 
by Congress since the Republican party came into power on the 4th 
day of March, 1861, covering a period of twenty-one years—not 
grants made to States for public purposes and subject to State con- 
trol and State taxation, but made to corporations for the gain and 
profit of corporations which are even now almost, if not entirely, 
above either State or Federal control : 


No. 1.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to corpora- 
tions for railroad, canal, and military wagon-road purposes from March 
4, 1861, to June 30, 1874. 


| Number of 


States. Date of laws. Name of road. acres in the 
grant.* 
| Acres. 
Arkansas.....| July 28, 1866..... | Cairo and Fulton. ...-... ae a 1, 040, 000. 00 
Bas teaxas | July 28, 1866...... | Memphis and Little Rock. ... 365, 539. 00 
ee | July 28, 1866...... Little Rock and Fort Smith .. 458, 771. 00 
| a ee July 4, 1866....... | Iron Mountain .............. 864, 000. 00 
Missouri... ... | July 28, 1866...... | Cairo and Fulton. ........-... 182, 718. 00 
Meda nee | July 4, 1866....... | Saint Louis and Iron Moun- 640, 000. 00 
tain. 
PE «pccckany June 2, 1864 ...... Burlington and Missouri 96, 646. 55 
| River. 
Wis t0acai June 2, 1864.«..... | Chicago, Rock Island and 160, 991. 23 
| | Paeitic. i 
is nkcens | Jan, 31, 1873 .....- } Act to quiet the title to cer- 1, 298, 739. 00 
| | tain lands in the State of 
Towa. 
aa | June 2, 1864....... | Cedar Rapids and Missouri | 356, 988. 00 
River. 
ae May 12, 1864 ...... | McGregorand Missouri River.| 1, 536, 000. 00 


ae | May 12, 1864...... Sioux City and Saint Paul... 524, 800. 00 
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Statement exhibiting land concessions, §c.—Continued. 





| | Number of 











| 
| 
States | Date of laws. Name of road. acres in the 
| | gra nt.* 
| | | 
} Acres. 

Michigan .... June 7, 1864.......| Grand Rapids and Indiana. --| 531, 200. 00 
Do... March 3, 1865 .....| Bay de Noquet and Marquette 128, 000. 00 
Do July 5,1862.......| Chicago and North Western. .| ? 564, 480. 00 
oa a ate March 3, 1865 .....}...... PD cccsiw Pidvavkcetedeaes 1§ —-r 

Wisconsin ....| May 5, 1864 ...... West Wisconsin, formerly | 

the La Crosse and Mil- 
waukee. 
Do........| March 3, 1873. ....| Act to quiet the title to the 1, 305, 600. 00 
lands of settlers claimed by 
West Wisconsin Railway 
| | Company. 
Do........| May 5, 1864 ....... Saint Croix and Lake Sn- | 883, 737. 74 
| oar and branch to Bay- | 
eld. 
ae May 5, 1864 ....... Wisconsin Central........... 1, 800, 000. 00 
Minnesota ....) March 3, 1865 .....; Saint Paul and Pacific Brain- 1, 475, 000. 00 
| erd branch. 
Do........} March 3, 1871 .....| Saint Vincent extension of 2, 000, 000. 00 
| Saint Panl and Pacific. 
Me. iocnete May 5, 1864 ....... | Lake ‘eemend and Missis- 920, 000. 00 
sippi. 
De......4 July 4, 1866. ...... Southern Minnesota. ...... .-. 735, 000. 00 
a July 4, 1866 ....... Hastings and Dakota ........ 550, 000. 00 
Kansas -| March 3, 1863 ..... | Leavenworth, Lawrence and | 800, 000. 00 
Galveston. 
ess 2 March 3, 1863 ..... Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 1, 520, 000. 00 
TOD intone March 3, 1863. .... eee, Topeka and Santa 3, 000, 000. 00 
e. 
DR. cscnsne July 23, 1866 ...... va Joseph and Denver 1, 700, 000. 00 
sity. 
a. .<ic8d7 July 25, 1866 ......| Missouri River, Fort Scott 2, 350, 000. 00 
and Gulf. 

Corporations..| July 1, 1862 ......- 1 EAE ED co ccenesssseceds 12, 000, 000. 00 
eee i OU OR eae 6, 000, 000. 00 
Do....... Cae ECGee ...... Fever SIvaeee.......... 5.2005 1, 100, 000. 00 
EMD... 5.53.8 July 1, 1862 ......- Central branch Union Pacific 245, 166. 00 
BIOs owns 8d July 1, 1862 ....... Central Pacific ............... 7, 997, 600. 00 
Do........) July 1, 1862 .......; Western Pacific. 1, 100, 000. 00 
Do. .......| July 25, 1866 ......] Oregon branch ............... 3, 724, 800. 00 
Do .--.) Seay 1, 1883 ......- Sioux City and Pacific ....... 41, 318. 00 
Do... ...:)' Sally 38,1864. ...... Northern Pacific ...........-.- | 48, 215, 040. 00 
Do........| July, 27, 1806 ...... Seuthern Pacific -..-..... 11, 964, 160. 00 
Do........| July 27, 1866 ...... | Atlantic and Pacific. 49, 294, 883. 00 
Oss =ssent May 4, 1870 ......- Oregon Central. ....... 3, 701, 760. 00 
Do March 8, 1871 .... | Texas and Pacific ............| 18, 000, 000. 00 
ee. March 3, 1871 .....| New Orleans Pacific ........ -| 903, 218. 00 

Total number of acres granted to railroads.................. 192, 081, 155. 52 
GRANTS FOR ROADS AND CANALS. 

Wisconsin ....| Frem 1863 to 1870. .|' Wagon-roads................. 302, 930. 36 

Michigan .....| From 1863 to 1870..| Wagon-roads............-...- 221, 013. 35 

Oregon ......-. | From 1864 to 1869. .| Wagon-roads.....-.-..-....-- 1, 888, 600. 00 

Wisconsin ....; April 19, 1866 ..... a and Harbor Ship 200, 000. 00 

} | Canal. 
Michigan .....| March 3, 1865 ...... Portage Lake and Lake Su- 200, 000. 00 
{ perior Ship Canal. 
Do........| July 3, 1866 ......- nih tga: iin acini & aida si» 4 200, 000. 00 
Do .| July 6, 1866 ....... Lac La Belle Ship Canal..... 100, 000. 00 
3, 112, 543. 00 


* Estimated. 


RECAPITULATION. 
192, 081, 155. 52 


Grants to railroad corporations 
3, 112, 542, 


Grants for roads and canals .-. 


5D 


195, 193, 697. 52 


Total 


Thus, while the old parties, Federalist, Democrat, and Whig, had 
carefully guarded the public land through a period of seventy-four 
years against the countless schemes of proposed and pretended de- 
velopment and improvement, through which the designing and the 
crafty sought to reach them, and through that long period granted 
31,600,846 acres to States for internal improvements, the Republican 
party in a period of fourteen years gave to railroad corporations 
192,021,155.52 acres. All of these grants, aggregating 192,081,155.52 
acres, were made between the 4th day of March, 1861, and the 4th day 
of March, 1875, a period of fourteen years, for on the 4th day of 
March, 1875, the Democratic party came into the control of this House, 
and since then no grant has been made, renewed, or enlarged. And 
who can estimate the fatal injury inflicted by this system on the 
integrity of the public service? Each grant has its own peculiar 
history of national humiliation. 

The exhaustion of the public land is not the only evil of this 
system of land grants. In the many struggles to renew, enlarge, 
and extend the grants,spectacles were presented on this floor which 
cannot be recalled without a sense of national humiliation and dis- 
honor when great stockholders of the corporations holding these 
grants, members of this House, unblushingly attempted to vote in 
their own interest, and were arraigned before the bar of the House 
for the discreditable attempt. When the most fertile regions of the 
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public domain had been reached and appropriated by these gran 


and not till then, the minority of this House were able to check this 
coeneeng Samar. The time for the completion of these land-grant 
railroads has expired. The last grant, according to various laws 
creating the grants, expired on the 2d day of May, 1882. The time for 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, with its enormous 
grant of 48,215,040 acres, expired on the 4th day of July, 1879. 

In all of these grants, except to the Northern Pacific, it is in sy). 
stance provided that the corporations should complete a specitied 
portion of their respective roads each year, receiving the lands ac- 
cruing upon the completion of each section of twenty miles, and 
should complete their respective roads within a specified period, gen- 
erally ten years, and upon failing to do so the lands remaining should 
‘‘ revert to the United States.” In some of these acts the language 
is still more specific and declares that upon such failure the act shall 
be ‘null and void,” and the remaining lands ‘shall revert to the 
United States.” There is not the least ambiguity in the conditions 
to these grants, by which the corporation is entitled to a given num- 
ber of sections of land on the completion of each section of twenty 
miles, and if there isa failure to complete the road within the period 
specified the remaining land ‘shall revert to the United States.” 

In the grants to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company the terms 
are different. The eighth section of the act is specific and unequiy- 
ocal. It isas follows: 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That each and every t, right, and _privi- 
lege herein are so made and given to, and accepted by, said Northern Pacific Rail. 
road Company, aan and subject to the following conditions, namely: that the 
said company shall commence the work on said road within two years from the 
approval of this act by the President, and shall complete not less than fifty miles 
per year after the second year, and shall construct, equip, furnish, and complete 
the whole road by the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876. 


There is no ambiguity in this language. Each and every grant, 
right, and privilege herein is ‘‘ given to, accepted by,” said company 
on the condition that the work shall be commenced within two years 
after the — of the act, (July 12, 1864, ) not less than fifty miles 
a year shall be completed after the second year, and the whole road 
shall be constructed, equipped, furnished, and completed by the 4th 
day of July, 1876. Then follows the most unmeaning jumble of 
words ever hid in the verbiage of an act of Congress, written as if 
the crafty lawyer who drew it wished to create an ambiguity on 
which a corporation might set up some pretense of a right not granted 
by the law. Here is this remarkable section: 


Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the United States make the several con- 
ditioned grants herein, and that the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company ac- 
cept the same, upon the further condition that if the said company make any 
breach of the conditions hereof, and allow the same to continue for upward of one 
year, then, in such case, at any time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, 
may do any and all acts and things which may be needful and necessary to insure 
a speedy completion of the said road. 


If this corporation gains anything by this section it will only be 
when it is sufficiently powerful to order the interpretation of a law 
against the plainest dictates of common sense. It accepts the grant 
on the condition that its “whole road” shall be completed by the 
4th day of July, 1876, and if it breaks its contract then the United 
States may do what is necessary ‘‘ to insure a speedy completion of 
said road.” Well, suppose this corporation forfeited its land grant 
by failing to complete its road by the 4th day of July, 1879, for the 
time was extended by the joint resolution of May 7, 1866, to that 
date, without any other change in the conditions, and Congress de- 
clared, as it agustally might and should, the remaining lands for- 
feited to the United States, certainly the Government might com- 
plete the road if it thought proper and had the constitutional power, 
or might regrant the lands for that purpose ; but does this ninth sec- 
tion confer a power or impose a duty on the United States? Does it 
mean that Congress cannot declare the forfeiture under the eighth 
section without providing for the completion of the road ? 

No, sir; it means simply that the United States might do exactly 
what it might have done if this ninth section had not been a part of 
the law. This corporation will have to be stronger than Congress 
or the Federal judiciary befure it will be able to obtain a decision 
that the United States cannot declare the forfeiture under the cighth 
section until they assume the obligation to complete the road under 
the ninth section. Perhaps this corporation will have the effrontery 
to claim that under the ninth section if it forfeits the grant, then 
the United States are compelled to complete the road for its benetit. 
And yet this extraordinary claim would not be more start!ing than 
the claim that if the corporation forfeited its rights then the United 
States were bound to provide for the completion of the road for the 
benefit of the United States. But happily the last section of the 
act leaves the whole subject under the control of Congress. It pro- 
vides: 

Src. 20. And be it further enacted, That the better to accomplish the object of 
this act, namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by the construction 
of said railroad and telegraph line and keeping the same in working order, and to 
secure to the Government at all times (but particularly in time of war) the use an 
benefits of the same for postal, military, ona other purposes, Congress may at any 


time, having due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


The stump speech in favor of this imperial grant embodied in this 
last section, craftily framed as it is, will deceive no one; it has but 
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one meaning, and that is ‘‘that Congress may at any time, having 
due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacitic Railroad Company, 
add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act.” In view of the forfeiture 
which occurred of this grant on the 4th day of July, 1879, what rights 
have that corporation which the United States are bound either in 
law or equity to regard ? 

It might have been fairly sresumed that, as those corporations 
were entitled to patents for the land as each successive section of 
the road was completed, the land remaining when the period for 
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the final completion of each road expired would at once become a 
part of the public domain; but the Supreme Court holds otherwise, 
that the law vested in the corporation the right to the land, that 
the condition of forfeiture for failing to complete the road within 
the time specified was a ‘‘ condition subsequent,” and hence an act 
of Congress was necessary to declare the forfeiture and restore the 
land to the public domain. I present here a statement of the several 
grants which have been forfeited. The lastof these grants, that to the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company, expired on the 2d day of May, 1882: 


No. 2.—Land grants which have been forfeited by the failure of the corporations to complete their roads in conformity with law. 


Name of railroad. States in which 

located. 
(yagi end Tis TR ed ook sks $ieeee so denis bcccsensian Mississippi ....... 
Alalpning ME Ws hobs dh 656 dn ns oo oe sced cos exssgeqenraaes Alabama and Fla. 
Ccaet SE I oF 692 6606455 pacccecnsecsavaiéasegneueos Alabama ......... 
Molle GE GERM ae nn ss cakes eb cna ice endo es veccecccnacatesHaecidns |S 


Cpa RE CIE Old on acco bes ode bctcsecccadecesapaveanstsbabns EE 
Alabama and Chattanooga, formerly Northeast and Southwest |*Alabama 
Alabama, and Wills Valley Railroads. 


PemeAGed SOM Caine btwn 8 60c0 ach ancracasdawkensacen WR ak eka a ves 
Florida, Atlantic, and Gulf Central. ..................-.....-./...20. Mec peek 
North Louisiana and Texas, formerly Vicksburgh, Shreve- | Louisiana......... 
port and Texas Railroad. 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh ............ ......!......  eitgamaete c 
Saint Louis and InGm BOGUMOGIR «20.0.0... pee se ccs ccnccccscess Missouri.......... 
Little Rock and Fort Smith. .....................cc00-ceccee ; nee. ana 
Dotrolt ard MUR ees ooo ows dee nec cbs dinsiveneonceecseus Michigan ........ 
Houghton and Ontonagon, formerly Marquette and Onton- ? pi 
agon. Sas aware te or 
North Wisconsin, formerly Saint Croix and Lake Superior, ?) y;.. |: 
and branch to Bayfield. ; }| Wisconsin........ 
Wisconsin Central, formerly Portage, Winnebago and Sn. |...... Se ee 
yerior. 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Saint Vincent extension, formerly ? Mi ; 
branch to Red River of the North. ,| Stinnesota . . 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Brainerd branch, formerly branch to ? i 


Lake Superior. 
ached Gia DONE ind oa ike vkhcad dead dade wie os cada hacen Aeakek any 


ORSON OCIOE 655 Fs 6 ess obs anes bas code dscns deasndeceesees RN Cdetsiewce's 
Rial CINE FN aia so dnctelsn $508k <a hha ewes sare sarees WRU 6cieesses 
yi Bg a ERE ee eet WR, GS) ee ee me ere eee Cdn. a cen eae 
Mer enere PM as 25s of oS adicoka San Orcs bos Choc den tcdcduenectcences WGA. cxsat 


Total number of acres embraced in these grants 
Length in miles of railroads as definitely located 
Number of miles of railroad completed before expiration of grants......... 

It will be seen that this statement embraces many of the earlier 
grants and three of the great grants made within the fourteen years, 
many of the older grants having been extended and greatly enlarged 
within the last eighteen years. These twenty-three grants embrace 
128,472,161.13 acres, The aggregate length of the railroads for which 
these grants were made is 12,080 miles,and the number of miles 
completed when the grants expired was 3,151, so that a fraction 
over one-fourth of the roads was completed and the companies were 
entitled to only their proportion of the 128,472,161.13 acres when the 
forfeitures oceurred, and in good faith and common honesty the 


| 
j 


4 © — a bm . 
= a bs oot a 
2 2 5 = 33 
> S e & | 3 
Bae ¢ | si : == 
2 s a8 fs ob 
=> eg “a ae S 2 
a> 2 ss = > & =z 
 ™ 2 ct ake se ' a g 
a a o ~ S | S- 
3 ss > - = =* 
e mK = be “ ae 
C © ‘ r _ 
j > | 
| Acres. 
Aug. 11, 1856 | State .... 6 miles 15 miles saasaianae ciel 652, 800. 00 
May 17,1856 | States . OSS eC Ee eS 419, 520. 00 
June 3, 1856 | State 6 miles...| 15 miles...|......... ae 132, 480. 00 
June 3, 1856 }....do..... 6 miles...| 15 miles...}............... 840, 880. 00 
June 3, 1856 ASS eg | RN 150, 000. 00 
June 3,1856 | State .....| 6 miles.../ 15 miles...| Apr. 10, 1869 897, 990. 00 
| 
May 17, 1856 ..do ee Ee } 1, 568, 729. 87 
May 17, 1856 TM a a Ns <t SENN scl. Gacnncoskeanees | 183, 153. 99 
June 3, 1856 ..do 6 miles...| 15 miles. aod = 610, 880. 00 
| 
Mar. 3,1871 | Company | 20 miles...| 30 miles...!........- 3, 800, 000. 00 
aor 4, 1866 | State ..... | 10 miles. ..| 20 miles.../.......... 640, 000. 00 
‘eb. 9, 1853 ! States ... 6 miles...| 15 miles...| 2 ona ¢ 
July 28, 1866 |....do.....| 10 miles...) 20 miles...) §~"~~ 1, 009, 296. 34 
June 3,1856 | State ..... | 6 miles...| 15 miles...}......... sae 355, 420. 00 
¢June 3,1856 |....do.....) 6 miles...| 15 miles...| June 18, 1864 | 2 552. 515. 24 
2 Mar. 3,1865 |....do.....| 10 miles...| 20 miles .-| May 20, 1868 15 ot tae 
June 3, 1856 ; is sas 6 miles...| 15 miles... i ace aa i 
» : ‘ g 8, 455. 69 
; May 5, 1864 |....do.....| 10 miles...| 20 miles. .. j May A, 1864 | 1, 408, 455. 6 
May 5, 1864 |...,do..... 10 miles. ..| 20 miles Apr. 9,1874 | 1,800, 000. 00 
} 
§ Mar. 3,1857 | Territory 6 miles...) 15 miles...| Mar. 3, 1873 | 2. 000. 000. 00 
¢ Mar. 3,1865 | State ..... 10 miles...; 20 miles...) June 22, 1874 ee ae 
July 12, 1862 --do . | 6miles...| 15 miles...| Mar. 3, 1873 | ? 1. 475. 000. 00 
Mar. 3, 1865 so ait 10 miles...| 20 miles...| Jume 22,1874 | 5° **™ , 
July 4, 1866 |....do.....| 10 miles...| 20 miles. Malisesensecusseces | 550, 000. 00 
May 4,1870 | Company -.| 20 miles...) 25 miles...|............... | 1, 200, 000. 00 
July 27, 1866 |....do.....| WE sta dadune Since ligpecs .-| 42, 000, 000. 00 
§¢ Mar. 3,1871 |? | | > 
} June 22 1874 | § pe aces punk cwens gah een 18, 000, 000. 04 
ouy ; 31668 |. ...de .....|....d@..... 48, 215. 400. 00 


} 


Pink ine ; 7 i 128, 472, 161. 13 
adele Cath add t pee eeheivecaaumece sided iada a bole - ait cual 12, 080. 00 
3, 151. 28 


rest of this enormous body of land reverted to the United States. 
Not a mile of some of these railroads has been constructed up to 
this day. The following tableshows the number of miles which had 
been constructed by each of the great corporations above named 
when their grants expired, and the time of their expiration, includ- 
| ing the Southern Pacific of California, which is not embraced in the 
foregoing table, but is embraced in the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office made to the House on the 28th day of 
| March, 1882, (House Executive Document No. 144, first session, Forty- 


| 
| seventh Congress :) 


No. 3.—Table of certain expired grants, &c. 


Name of railroad. 


Atlantic and Pacific 
Texas Pacific 


, Thus it will be seen that four of these corporations, which received 
grants of the public lands amounting in the aggregate to 113,726,304 
acres, a territory five times as large as the State of Indiana and 
10,000,000 acres more, for the construction of 6,701 miles of railroad, 
had completed only 962 miles of railroad when the grants expired, leav- 
ing over 96,000,000 acres of the grants now rightfully belonging to the 
public domain, But since the decision of the Supreme Court that these 














§ o x Sy 
| 3 © =o 
2 S . sf 
c+ 2 Sc af 
ag © bef © 
S& Sa 2 et 
— foe _ ec¢ 
3 8 a = 5A, 
A q = = 
kgs seine MUSA Santas Saks dalentes 42,000,000 | 2,426 | July 4, 1878 125 
deen tele ati diberbenkdusieh nab beek 18, 000, 000 1, 483 | May 2, 1882 18! 
at LM oe cota hacsleiedininersaeohied 48, 215, 040 2,270 | July 4, 1879 51 
fei de dee tae eae tacks 5, 511, 264 2| July 4, 1878 125 
ae 113, 726, 304 6, 701 62 


| grants vest from the beginning in the corporations, and on the forfeit- 
ure of the grant an act of Congress is necessary to restore these lands to 
| the public domain, the Departments of the Government have treated 
| those grants as still existing, notwithstanding the forfeiture; and 1 
| present a table, condensed from the report of the Secretary of the 
| Interior for 1880-81, volume 2, page 318, which presents in detail the 
condition of a large number of these grants: 
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No. 4.—Table showing the grants to certain corporations, lands sold, &c. 



































ee ae > | . “9 ' a as : 
= £ 4 °, Total sales of land. Sz 2 
= =; | os 23 | Pee & 
= | = ae es = a te 
Zs Be £ sa Beal s 
a3.) fs 5 | a | 983 
Name ot railroad company. Zs a E — ee e | oN” t 
} i) = a | 5 
ow E Sz &F 2 3 Acres. Amount. 3 : z 1 
i win ee a | gees 
= = 5 55 $333 ; 
A A A a fg ‘ 
: | i bi =_— T 
eer err rrr e | July 1,1862| July 2, 1864 | 1,038.68] 12,000,000 | 1,568,438.62] $7, 432, 534 98 10, 431, 561. 38 : 
Kansas Division, (late Kansas Pacific) .................... | July 1,1862| July 2, 1864 | 638. 6 6, 000, 000 1, 433, 953. 32 4, 266, 589 32 4, 566, 046. 68 1 
Denver Division, (late Denver Pacific) .................... July 1,1862; Mar. 3, 1869 106 1, 100, 000 164, 604. 78 732, 067 71 935, 395, 22 
Central Branch Union Pacific.............. cebnerhegeene ae July 1,1862/| July 2, 1864 100 245, 166 70, 287. 53 327, 425 41 174, 784. 70 
Central Pacific, (east from Sacramento) July 1,1862|; July 2, 1864 737.5 7, 997, 600 
Western Pacific............. C ceckkeunh weknue sha July 1,1862| July 2, 1864 | 123. 16 1, 100, 000 726, 534. 54 4, 324, 888 70 5, 865. 46 
RE IE, « ov. 3650s ss dos sues Geuubasnaseneeeieseuta GO Oh WD Biro ons sk 0s os00'~ 291 3, 724, 800 
SPA: TE ND NOUNS 2. oo 55a cnde oRsEN eis pened esbsnckee July 1,1862| July 2, 1864 101. 77 41, 318. 23 | 41, 318. 23 SURO 46 Bice ic 
I ES 6.0.5. teRasncevcxchdakucn th cbbhhceeenseennaen July 2,1864| May 31, 1870 | 2, 317 42, 000, 000 2, 593, 983.18 | $9, 089, 453 99 
Southern Pacitic ada: Pat bacsicsfa ude Chases ches enianioee July 27,1866| Mar. 3, 1871 934.70 | 11, 964, 160 279, 623,40 | 1, 999, 396 06 
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This table presents matter well worthy of consideration. While 
the Government with seeming eagerness is getting rid of what re- 
mains of the public land, and during the last fiscal year disposed of 
10,893,397 acres and received in cash $3,534,550, yet these corpora- 
tions with their immense land grants, the larger portion of which 


ter of no moment. 


of Railroad Accounts. 


51. 12 | 179, 922, 578. 54 14, 310, 204.16 | 68,905,479 31 | 164, 512, 334. 38 


enormous grants a few million acres more or less is considered a mat- 
Some of these statements seem to come from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and some from the Auditor 
The estimates are vague and will bestill more 
so in the future, as will appear, but the uncertainty will not reduce 






in quantity were made in 1862-’64~66—and although the Union Pa- 
cific and its great branches were completed more than thirteen years 
ago and thus became the absolute owner of its grant—have only sold 
ott 14,310,204 acres and realized therefrom $68,995,479.31, and accord- 
ing to this table they still hold in reserve 164,512,334 acres of their 
grants. 

Yes, sir, those corporations are patiently waiting until the United 
States shall exhaust all that remains of the public lands adapted to 
agriculture, for then their monopoly is complete and every laboring 
and landless man in the United States is at their mercy. But it will 
be seen that even the larger portion of the lands sold are sold to the 
members of these corporations at the price of a fraction under $5 
per acre, still to be held for speculation. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that an irresistible pressure is brought to bear upon Con- 
gress to exhaust the public lands, that 21,788,011 acres should have 
been surveyed last year (a territory larger than the State of Indiana) 
and bronght within the reach of monopolizing speculators. ‘The 


pressure of these corporations is felt by every department of the | 


Government, and the extent of their hold upon the public lands 
cannot be learned with certainty from the public records. 

Whoever, sir, shall carefully examine the foregoing tables taken 
from the official records will be startled by the discrepancies. In 
table No.2 the grant tothe Atlantic and Pacitic is stated at 42,000,000 ; 
in table No. 4 at 49,244,803. In the report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office before mentioned, of March 2, 1882, the 


grant to the Southern Pacific of California is estimated at 5,511,264; | 
In table No. 4, the grant to | 


no such grant appears in table No, 2. 
the Northern Pacific is put down at 42,000,000 and in table No, 2 at 
47,210,000, and many ethers equally startling. 
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I suppose that in such | land in this way. 


| good faith have been ousted from their property by the railroad companies without 
| compensation ? 


the grants. 
There is no branch of the public service so poorly understood as 
those corporate grants; there is no field in which corruption can riot 
so secure, and no officers of the Government so beset by temptations 
as those connected with these grants. Contests are constantly arising 
between these corporations and the settlers on the public lands, but 
when in these contests, whether before the courts or the Departments, 
and I may add before Congress, have these corporations failed? 
By disingenuous provisions in the grants and the ‘art of cofini- 
tion” these corporations are enabled to select their ‘‘indemnity land 
over a vast region of country, the Northern Pacific in places to 
the extent of full one hundred miles in width. These ‘indemnity 
lands” are withdrawn from the public domain at the same time the 
lands within the limits of the grant are withdrawn, and settlers over 
a vast region of country enter upon their homesteads at their peril. 
J. W. Le Barnes, one of the law clerks of the General Land Office, 
testified before the Senate Committee on Public Lands recently touch- 
ing the rights of settlers in answer to questions as follows. Senator 
BLarr submitted the questions: 


These are cases where men who have made their improvements in 



















Question. 


Yes, sir; or by the Land Department for the benefit of the railroad ® 


Answer. 
companies. 
Q. Has it been the custom of the railroad company, or those who obtain — 
improved lands by virtue of this construction of the jaw making grants to them, 
to compensate the ousted parties for their improvements ? es 
A. Lhave never heard that railroad companies compensated settlers for their im- 
yrovements on lands decided by the Department to belong to the railroads. aoe 
ee been many classes of cases in which the railroad companies have obtain 
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This witness further testified as follows: 


The decisions have been irregular. Sometimes they were one way and some- 
times the other, but they have very generally been against the settler. 

‘Q. What other instance of hardships to settlers do you recall ? 

A. Referring to the general principle that homestead entries segregate the land 
<p that it cannot be taken by any other form of disposal, I may mention a decision 
py the Secretary in 1879, known as the Kniskern case, (6 Copp., 50,) which is one of 
+he classes of cases in which the principle stated is not applied in contests between 
cettlers and railroad grants. In this case a soldier's homestead entry had been 
ade on a tractof landin Minnesota, under the act of 1864, (R. S., sec. 2294,) which 
»ermitted soldiers in actual service to make their affidavits of intention to claim 
the land before a peepee bey ok Thousands of soldiers availed themselves 
of this privilege, hoping perhaps to return from the field and have a farm to go 
+) or in any event to provide a home for family or parents. They did not always 
verurn. ‘heir families could not always move out on the wild land. So that in 
most instances the required residence and improvement was wanting, and the en- 
tries were canceled in due course of time. 
, * * . * * * * 

While existing on the records, however, such entries operated to reserve the land 
under the general rules of law applicable to all homestead entries. The public 
knew no difference between these soldiers’ homestead entries and homestead en- 
tries of any other class. Neither did the Department until 1879. Then it was 
held, in the Kniskern decision, that the soldier's entry in that particular case was 
prima facie invalid in its inception, and therefore that it did not operate to except 
ihe land from a railroad fear. All the lands that had been covered by these en- 
tries had been re-entered by other persons after the homestead entry had been can- 
celed. The soldier's entry was a homestead claim, and homestead claims as well 
as rights were excepted from the grants. For fifteen years settlers had been edu- 
cated by practice and precedent to believe that second entries made after the can- 
cellation of the first would be respected. They knew that neither themselves nor 
others could legally go on the land until the former entry had been adjudged in- 
valid. They did not know that railroad companies had rights that citizens did not 
— os o 7 ~ * - * 

The final renewal by Congress of the grant for the Saint Paul and Pacific ex- 
tension lines (now the Western and the Saint Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba 
Railroads) (18 Stat., 203) was made upon the express condition that the rights of 

ctual settlers and their grantees, who, on June 22, 1874, were residing on the for- 
merly granted lands, or who otherwise had legal rights in any of such lands, should 
ve saved and secured to such settlers, or such other persons, in all respects the 
me as if said lands had never been granted to aid in the construction of the said 
ines of railroad.’’ This grant had twice before been forfeited and renewed. A 
change of route had been authorized, and the original grant had been increased 
‘rom six to ten sections per mile. The condition affixed to the last renewal was 
followed by another condition that any company taking the benefit of the act 
should, before acquiring any rights under it, the an acceptance, under seal, of the 
ondition above recited. ‘This acceptance was never filed. The Department 
thereupon held the act inoperative, and rejected the claims of settlers who had 
settled in good faith on the formerly granted lands prior to June 22, 1874. 

But it does not appear to have regarded the rights of the railréad companies 
to have been in any wise impaired thereby, as 136,000 acres of public land have 
been certified or patented to one of these companies, and 500,000 acres to the 
ther, since the inoperative act was passed. The Department in terms declared 
the act inoperative for any purpose, but practically the act sppenre to have been 

operative only as to the settlers whose rights were protected by it while remain- 

g in full force and effect as to the corporations that acquired no right under it. 
lhe further claims of these companies to an additional amount of land, aggregat- 
ing 1,800,000 acres beyond the amount already received, also continues to be recog- 
nized as valid on the ground that the effect of forfeiture by legislative resump- 
tion and control of granted property, and a new disposal of it upon special condi- 
tions, can be avoided by the failure of the grantee to accept the conditions upon 
which the renewal of his forfeited right depends. 

. 7 


* ~ * . 


Leandro Serrano with his family settled on land in California in 1835, before the 
quisition of the territory bythe United States. The tract wasa part of arancho, 
which, after the Mexican cession, was claimed by Serrano under a former grant. 
The grant failed. Serrano died. His widow continued to reside ontheland. The 
township was not surveyed until 1874. In 1877 Mrs. Serrano applied to enter the 
land under the pre-emption law. In 1879 (6 Copp., 93) her application was re- 
ected, and the land was awarded to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the 
line of whose road had been run in 1875 past the land occupied by her. At that 
time Mrs. Serrano had lived on theland for forty years. The grant tothe company 
couldlegally take no land not “free from pre-emption or other claims or rights.”’ 
such were the terms of the granting act. But it was held that as Mrs. Serrano 
had not filed the formal notice of her claim under the pre-emption laws within 
three months after the survey of the township she had forfeited her claim. 

’ * cm * * 7 * 


It frequently occurs that a settler, not a native-born citizen of the United States, 
lias neglected to declare his intention to become a citizen before applying to make 
entry under the settlement laws. This innocently happens in many instances 
irom a reliance on a father’s supposed naturalization, which cannot afterward be 
proven. But from whatever cause the neglect arises, it has not until recently 
veen held that the absence of proof of declaration at date of filing a pre-emption or 

mestead claim invalidated the claim if citizenship was acquired before the entry 
was perfected. Now it does; and the effect of the more recent ruling, which was 
nade in a railroad case, has been to destroy an equitable construction of the law 
that had been recognized for along term of years, in the practice of the Department, 
is founded on judicial precedents. 

* * * o * * o 
The doctrine that a railroad grant is an adverse claim to lands excepted from 
the grant is illustrated in a still more recent case of the same character, where 
grant had ever taken effect. Samuel H. Bratton settled on land in California 
in 1870. He continued so to reside, and placed valuable improvements on the 
‘and. He was qualified to make an entry under the settlement laws, and he com- 
plied with all the requirements in respect to residence, improvement, and culti- 
vation. The land was unsurveyed. In 1871, after Bratton’s settlement was es- 
lablished, the grant to the Pacific and Texas Railroad Company was made. <A 
tuap showing a preliminary line, as it is called, was soon after filed in the General 
Land Office, oul a withdrawal of lands for a distance of thirty miles on each side 
! this inchoate line was ordered for the benefit of the grant. 
_ Upon the survey of the township embracing Bratton’s settlement, which was in 
Vecember, 1880, his land was found to be in an odd-numbered section within the 
units of the withdrawal. 

immediately upon the filing of the township plat in the local land office Bratton 
ppeared and made homestead entry of the land. A few months later he made 
il proof and received final certificate. The case was recently reached in the 
General Land Oftice, when Mr. Bratton’s entry was declared illegal. It was ad- 


itted that his proofs were satisfactory, and it was held that if he had filed a | 


re-emption declaratory statement before he made the homestead entry he might 
next moment have changed that filing to a homestead entry and thus have 
saved his land. But failure to do this was fatal. The land belonged to the rail- 
Toad company. And this decision was rendered in the face of the following facts: 
‘ist. A controlling decision that the preliminary filing of the pre-emption de- 
‘aratory statement was unnecessary. 








a oe ag That Bratton's settlement antedated both the grant and the with- 
rawal. 

Third. That the grant to the Texas and Pacific Railroad Company expressly 
excepted lands that were “ occupied” at date of definite location. 

Fourth. That there had never been any definite location of the line of this road. 

Fifth. That no road had ever been constructed. 

Sixth. Thatthe time within which the road might have been legally located and 
constructed had expired, and there had been no renewal of the grant by Congress. 
. 7 . * * 7 . 

Q 7 you give any idea of the extent of the operation of this thing upon the 
settlers 

A. From April, 1879, to August, 1881, or a period of two years and a half, I sup- 
pose there must have been at least two or three hundred cases decided in that 
way, and peaeee very many hundred cases were so decided previous to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

Q. These are cases where men who have made their improvements in good faith 
have —_— eusted from their property by the railroad companies without compen- 
sation 

x. Yes, sir; or by the Land Department for the benefit of the railroad com- 
panies. 

Q. Has it been the custom of the railroad company, or those who obtain these 
improved lands by virtue of this construction of the law making grants to them, 
to compensate the ousted parties for their improvements ? 

A. Ihave never heard that railroad companies compensated settlers for their 
improvements on lands decided by the Department to belong to the railroads. 
There have been many classes of cases in which the railroad companies have 
obtained land in this way. 

* an * 7 . * * 

The award of land to railroad companies when no claim has been made by the 
companies is an incident to the exceptional practice of the office in favor of rail- 
roads that does not exist in respect to any other class of grants. In the case of 
school-land grants, for example, the office acts upon the facts of record and the 
law applicable thereto in adjudicating settlement claims on the school sections, 
notifying the State of its decisions, when the State may appealif it so desires. A 
contest between the State and settler is never assumed, but must be instituted in 
fact if the State desires to contest. Butin the case of railroad grants settlement 
claims are treated as contests. 

The settler is required to especially notify the railroad company of his applica- 
tion to enter or to make proof. Notice by publication, which in all other cases of 
settlement proof is notice to the world, is not sufficient notice toa railroad. If the 
company does not appear, or does not in fact desire to contest, it makes no differ- 
ence. It is regarded as a contestant in any event, and the strict rules governing 
contests is applied to the settler, who, I have reason to believe, in very many 
cases, even where the settlement claim would appear to be irrefutable, is driven by 
practices of the office and the terms and requirements of official letters, as well 
as by delays and appeals, into compounding with the railroad by purchasing from 
the company the land to which he has an apparent right under the law. 


The witness testified of land received in excess of grants: 


The following are some examples of this character : 

The Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad is a completed road under the 
grants available for its construction. The total length of the road as certified by 
the governor of the State is 271.6 miles. The grant embraced the public lands 
within three alternate sections per mile on each side of the road, or, in other 
words, it comprehended six sections of land or so much of six sections as may 
have been liable to the grant for each mile of the road. 

Leaving out of question all elements which diminished the volume of the grant, 
it will be seen that 271.6 miles multiplied by six sections per mile gives 1,629.6 
sections, which at 640 acres per section makes a total of 1,042,944 acres as the ex- 
treme possible area that could physically have been embraced in the grant. The 
amount of land actually certified or pateuted under this grant to the present date 
is 1,141,690.76 acres, or an absolute excess of 108,490.77 acres over and above the 
greatest possible amount with which the company could be credited under any 
circumstances. And of this excess 1,197.24 acres were patented during the year 
ending June 30, 1881. 

* * * * > * * 

A superficial estimate shows that the overlapping limits of conflicting roads 
alone diminish this grant by not less than 25 per cent., and therefore that the excess 
of lands thus conveyed by the United States in this case overthe amount entitled 
to be received is upward of 300,000 acres. If an accurate adjustment should ever 
be made I think the actual excess would be found much greater. 

The Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company of Iowa is credited with fifty- 
six and one-sixth miles of constructed road. The grant was for ten sections per mile, 
or & nominal total of 359,520 acres, without taking into account the exceptions and 
deductions incident to the grant. 

The amount of land actually certified or patented to the State under this grant. 
is 407,910.21 acres, or a known excess over the possibilities of the grantof 48,390.21 
acres. 

It is estimated that the volume of the grant was diminished not less than 37,000 
acres, possibly not less than 100,000 acres, more by reason alone of overlapping 

ants. 
orThe Saint Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company of Minnesota is credited in 
the Land Office reports with a total granted area of 1,010,000 acres, reduced by 
partial estimates lor necessary reductions to 850,000 acres. Amount patented or 
certified, 1,200,358 acres,or a known excess over possible maximum of 190,358 
acres, and a known excess over a liberal estimate to the road of 350,358 acres, of 
which 33,218.91 acres have been patented since 1875. 

The total computed area of the grant for the first division of the Saint Paul and 
Pacific Railroad in Minnesota is 1,248,638.95 acres. Total amountcertified or pat- 
ented, 1,251,046.14 acres, or an excess over all of 2,407.27 acres; 2,597.26 acres were 
pe in 1880. The legal and actual reductions to which this grant is subject 
do not appear ever to have been considered. 

In the same mauner and under similar conditions the Iowa Falls and Sioux City 
Railroad Company in Iowa is credited with a total nominal area of 1,226,163.15 
acres. Amount certified or patented, 1,252,025.41, or an excess over all, not com- 
puting reductions, of 25,861.36 acres ; 100,929.70 acres have been patented to this 
company since 1875. 

The Winona and Saint Peter Railroad Company is credited with a total nominal 
area of 1,410,000 acres. Estimated area actually inuring tothe grant 710,000 acres. 
The amount of land certified or patented up to June 30, 1881, on account of this 
grant was 1,668,007 acres, or an excess over the amount of land included within 
the geographical limits of the grant of 258,007 acres, and an excess over the esti 
mated amount the road would be likely to receive of 958,007 acres ; 2,929.52 acres 
were patented to this company in 1879. So it appears that in the few cases here 
given 1,493,513 acres had been patented to these companies in excess of their 
pe The witness further testifies as follows touching the withholding of 

ands for these corporations: 

Q. Does anything else occur to you to state in connection with the subject of 
railroads ? 

A. In all the classes of cases I have mentioned where the roads have received 
actually or probably more than they were entitled to receive, as also where the 
roads have not been constructed or only in part, the lands, remaining out of those 
originally reserved for the benefit of the grants, are still held in reservation. Set- 
tlements are excluded from these lands. Where the rights of prior settlers are 
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denied by the rulings of the Department, or where applications to enter are made 
by new settlers, the parties are compelled to treat with the corporations for the 
possession of their old homes or the acquirements of new ones, although the legal 
rights of the corporations under the grants may have long since been satisfied, or 
have ceased by limitation. . 

The grant for the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad of Mississippi was made in 
1856. It expired by limitation in 1866, There is no known corporation in exist- 
ence. Noroad has been built and nolandsapplied for. But all the public lands of 
the United States within alternate sections, for a breadth of thirty miles on the 
line of the originally projected road, and for a total length of one hundred and 
seventy miles, embracing whatever public lands there may be within a territorial 
area of 1,600,000 acres, were withdrawn from settlement and entry in 1860, and 
have ever since been held in reservation. 

te te * . * * * 


There are a large number of other roads where lands have been held in reserva- 
tion for peiiods ranging from ten to twenty-five years where the rights of the 
States or of the corporations have been satisfied, or forfeited, or extinguished, or 
where rights were never acquired under the granting acts. 

The existing withdrawals for the Northern Pacific Company cover an area of 
from eighty to one hundred miles in width, over a line of unconstructed road thir- 
teen hundred miles in length, a large proportion of which has not been definitely 
located. The original withdrawals for this road were madein 1870, 1871, 1872, and 
1873. Later withdrawals have been made on changed lines of location. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, with fourteen hundred miles of unconstructed 
road haa, in addition to its withdrawal of a belt one hundred miles in width 
through the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, a withdrawal of sixty miles 
in width along the line of the Southern Pacific coast in California. 

The Southern Pacitic Railroad Company has a like withdrawal overlapping the 
coast withdrawal for the Atlantic and Pacific road. The respective grants are 
computed as of the same date by departmental construction, and although the 
lands embraced in one grant were excluded from the other by the terms of the 
granting act, no difficulty appears to be found in awarding to the Southern Pacific 
Company the lands embraced in the withdrawal for the Atlantic and Pacific. But 
an objection is found to the recognition of the rights of settlers on the same lands. 
Practically the withdrawal for one company is regarded as invalid as against the 
claim of another company, while it is held in fall force and effect as against the 
settlers 

Lands within the limits of the withdrawals for both the Southern Pacific and 
Atlantic and Pacific across the State of California, aggregating one hundred and 
twenty miles in width, where no road has been built, and none is being constructed, 
are still retained in reservation. The withdrawals for the Southern Pacific were 
wade in 1867 and 1871, and for the Atlantic and Pacific in 1872. 

The California and Oregon and Oregon and California Railroads are not com- 
pleted. The grant was to be null and void upon failure to complete construction 
as required by law, and all lands then unpatented were to revert to the United 
States. The grants have expired, but the withdrawn lands remain in reservation. 
Original withdrawals from 1867 to 1871. 

The grant for the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh Railroad was 
made in 1871. Expired by limitation in 1876. Noroad ever constructed under this 
grant. Line of road not definitely located. Total length of proposed road three 
hundred miles. Lands withdrawn in 1871-’73 on a preliminary line and still re- 
tained in reservation. 

The Texas and Pacific Railroad grant is similarly situated ; no road constructed ; 
line not definitely located; lands withdrawn in 1871 from El Paso, in Texas, to 
Pacitic Ocean, sixty miles in width, and still in reservation. 1 give the foregoing 
as examples and not asa complete list. 

© * * * * * * 


The railroads that received subsidies in bonds, such as those embraced in the 
Union and Central Pacitic systems, and where the roads are completed and the 
lands earned by construction have not generally applied for or received the 
quantity of land to which they are entitled. Much complaint is made on this ac- 
count. Some years ago Congress passed an act requiring all railroad companies 
to pay the cost of surveying and conveyancing before patents should be issued. 
The complaint is that advantage is taken of this act to let the legal title re- 
main in the United States until the lands are sold and fully paid for, the com- 
panies thus avoiding the payment of State and county taxes on all the land to 
which their right to receive the legal title has been acquired, and by a mortgage 
sustained by the Supreme Court as in the nature of a disposal they avoid the pro- 
visions of the granting act requiring the lands to be sold to settlers after three 
years from construction at $1.25 per acre, and at the same time actually sell the 
lands at the corporation price and receive interest on deferred payments, and in 
some cases lease the land and receive the rents. 

* 


* 7 * o * . 


The grant for the Saint Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad of Missouri was 
made in 1866; expired in 1871. Road not built under the grant, but grant aban- 
doned by company for a different location, Lands still in reservation, and so 
held since 1870, for 20 miles on each side of the originally proposed line. 

The grant for the North Louisiana and Texas Railroad expired in 1866. No 
road othcially reported ; 94 miles reported unoflicially ; 353,211 acres of land certi- 
fied or patented in advance of construction, or over 300,000 acres more than wonld 
have acerned for length of road actually built. Lands withdrawn in 1857 along a 
line 160 miles in length; 12 miles in width being within granted and 18 miles in 
width in indemnity limits. Remaining lands still held in reservation. 

* * * * * * * 

A withdrawal of lands was made in 1862 for the Leavenworth, Pawnee and 
Western Railroad Company of Kansas. 

A provision in the granting act (12 Stat., p. 493, sec. 12) required an acceptance 
of the act by the company, under seal, to be filed in the Interior Department. 
This must have been done before the act could become operative. It was a con- 
dition precedent to the taking effect of the act. It was not done. A map of loca- 
tion was also to be filed. An old Territorial map, with pencil lines drawn through 
it, was deposited before any survey of the line had been made or other act per- 
formed to indicate an actual and responsible selection of the line of route. Under 
this state of facts the withdrawal mentioned was made. Nothing more was ever 
done by this company, which constructed no road, and did not definitely locate 
any line, and whose actual corporate existence is a matter of some doubt. In 1866 
(4 Stat., 79) the Union Pacific Rai'road Company, eastern division, which had 
been authorized to construct this road, was required to designate the general route 
of the road and to tile a map within a certaim date. 

The company did so, and a new withdrawal of lands was made under the act of 
1866. Then all questions affecting the status of the lands inuring to the grant 
were settled, not on the basis of the proper designation of the line of route under 
the act of 1866, and the definitive withdrawal made under thatact, but on the basis 
of the premature and irregular withdrawal of 1862 made on a line that never ex- 
isted, and under an act that did not go into effect. The claims of all settlers who 
settled between 1862 and 1866 on lands withdrawn in 1862, where the lands after- 
ward fell within the withdrawal of 1866, were rejected in favor of the company, 
whose rights were not acquired until 1866. Meanwhile, lands in the alternate even- 
numbered sections, within the limits of the old withdrawal, were held to have 
been increased in price to $2.50 per acre, and were disposed of accordingly. ‘These 


proceedings affected and determined the titles and price of lands for a breadth of 
jorty miles across the entire length of the State of Kansas. 


. * 7 * a 
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A former Attorney-General had said that where there was doubt then certaint 
existed, since what was doubtful was not granted. The modern rule appears rl 
be that where there is doubt then certainty exists, because what is donbtful is 
granted. The difference in the two rules as applied to the allowance of indem. 
nity for losses occurring before grant is a difference of more than half the volume 
of the grants to States and of a considerable percentage of the volume of the 
grants to corporations, the grants being thus constructively enlarged to this ex. 
tent beyond the Congressional limit. It is, besides, a difference of one or two 
hundred million dollars to settlers who on these lands of the railroad companies 
If the rule of the Supreme Court were followed by the Department, more than 
four-fifths of all the railroad and similar grants could at once be closed up, the 
remaining lands restored to settlement, and the titles to any unsold lands hereto. 
fore improvidently conveyed to the railroads in excess of the legal volume of 
their actual grants be recovered by the United States. 

* « * * * * . 

Under the statutory provision requiring a map of definite location to be filed 
before any lands coul reserved the rights of settlers who settled before such 
map was filed, and in default of the filing of the map, before actual selection of the 
land for the company after the construction of the road, were protected in their 
settlements. Under the rulings of this office these rights were not recognized 
but the lands and improvements of such settlers were decreed to the railroad: 
These proceedings went on until the lands taken from the settlers had aided in 
swelling the grant far beyond its maximum limits. Cases of this kind have been 
decided in this manner down to the present time, and others are still pending. 

. * * 


_Q. Where lands are awarded to railroad companies in the way you have men- 
tioned in your testimony do the companies receive money from the settlers for the 
sake of quieting the settlers’ title? 

A. Yes, sir; I have heard of settlers paying as much as $50 an acre for land 
awarded to the railroads in this way. 

Q. Have the laws generally been literally construed in favor of the railroads? 

A. Yes, sir. The principle of law applicable to public grants—that they ought 
to be construed strictly against the grantees—has not been observed, although the 
exceptions tothe grant are very strictly ruled against. 

Q. That is to say, that the grants have been construed very liberally to the 
grantee and against the settler ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Whoever will carefully read even these brief extracts I have made 
from the voluminous testimony of this thoroughly informed gentleman, 
whose long connection with the General Land Office has made him the 
master of the subject, will see how feeble the citizen seeking a home 
on the public land even now is, in a contest with one of these cor- 
porations. He asks but a quarter section of Jand to improve and 
beautify by his labor a shelter and a fireside for his wife and chil- 
dren, but corporate power with its ill-gotten millions of the public 
lands hedges him in on every side. He moves with uncertainty; if 
any interpretation that power can force upon law can deprive 
him of his homestead and the fruit of his labor, he is certain to meet 
it when after five years of toil he demands his patent under the 
homestead law. In giving the foregoing extracts have not followed 
the course of the evidence, but have selected passages from the differ- 
ent subjects considered. 

So, sir, under this system the citizen is at the mercy of the corpora- 
tion. Evena patent is no protection. We are told in the testimony 
of this accomplished witness that patents for land in Iowa at the de- 
mand of a land-grant corporation have been called in and canceled. 
Who that saw a few years ago a venerable citizen of that State 
almost deprived of his reason by the injustice he had suffered in 
common with hundreds of others of his fellow-citizens of that State, 
holding in his trembling hand a patent for a homestead, issued to 
him under the great seal of the nation, and demanding that you 
make good the patent for the land from which he had been driven 
by one of your favored land-grant corporations, the Des Moines Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and did not deep down in his heart curse this 
infamous system? The lands which the Gevernment had actually 
patented to this old manand his neighbors, fertilized by their labor, 
was literally stolen from them under a shameless act of Congress for 
the benefit of a land-grant corporation, and to this day you have 
mide no redress for the flagrant wrong. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, even at thisearly day the fruits of this land- 
grant railroad system begin to ripen in all their bitterness. Citi- 
zens, after years of labor on their homesteads under the shelter of 
your homestead laws, driven out of their once cheerful homes and 
from fields fertilized by the sweat of their patient labor ; soldiers 
who upheld the banner of the Unionon many a field of death, by 
craft and subtlety deprived of their rights in the public domain ; 
millions of acres of fertile lands, by facile, adroit decisions, secured 
to these corporations, even in excess of their grants, at the expense 
of bona fide settlers—millions of acres of land by heartless monopoly 
placed forever beyond the reach of landless and laboring men, the 
entire public domain permeated in every direction by grants the 
laws creating which are full of subtle and disingenuous provisions 
framed for dishonest advantage, while the combined power of these 
corporations, with more than kingly wealth, with lands sufficient to 
form more than eight great States witbin their grasp, amunificent gift 
of Congress from the rightful inheritance of labor, is molding the 
policy which will secure obedience to their commands, while the 
unshorn fields which once invited the labor of the landless now have 
written upon them the accursed word, monopoly—not free lands for 
freemen, with the plow in the hands of the owner, but landlords 
and tenants, great estates and shivering poverty. No man who 
feels as aman is wont to feel can contemplate the fruits of this sys- 
tem, its disingenuous methods, its corrupting ractices, its arro- 
gant and unblushing assertion of dishonest claims as against the 
just rights of the feeble, and the subserviency of official authority 
to its demands, without blushing for his country. : 

And here, Mr. Chairman, we stand at the close of this prolouged 
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session. Matters of trivial concern have occupied this great body. | boring-man who settles in good faith on the public lands of the fruits 


The greatest question before the American people cannot even ob- 
tain a hearing. Has the shadow of these great corporations fallen 
also upon this Capitol? Does the spirit that rendered these grants 
possible still stand in the way of abrogating them to the full extent 
of the right? 

But what other results could have been hoped for? The great 
party which organized these corporations and gave them the lands 
which belonged to the people have learned to lean upon them for 
support. A party whose main support is corporate power is not 
likely to speak in the interest of labor. If these forfeited lands are 
ever brought within the reach of the landless it will not be by the 
party Which made these grants. If the people of this country wish 
to assert their rights against the domination of corporate power, they 
must change the administration of their affairs. The continuance 
of the Republican party in the ascendency means the ascendency 
of powerful monopolies and that this generation shall see the utter 
and complete exhaustion of the public lands, and with the public 
domain, sir, goes the last hope of labor and the strongest pillar on 
which this Republic rests. 

Sir, is there any parallel to this record? Thirty years ago, in the 
first gathering of its elements at Pittsburgh, the party in power re- 
solved that the public lands should not be sold to individuals or 
granted to corporations, but should be held as a “ sacred trust” to 
secure homes for “ landless settlers.” 

Twenty years ago the same party, on its first advent into power, 
nassed the homestead law and dedicated these public lands to the 
jandless for free homes for freemen, yet within a period of fourteen 
years the same party gave to corporations 192,081,155.52 acres of 
these lands, authorized them to select the most fertile of these lands 
almost without limit, and have so administered the laws making 
these grants that by artful interpretations these grants are so en- 
larged that the agricultural lands are almost exhausted, and in a 
very few years the monopoly of lands by great corporations will be 
complete. 

And now, when many of these corporations have, after repeated 
extension of the time for completing their railroads, finally forfeited 
a large portion of their grants, and only an act of Congress, the 
justice of Which no man can question, is necessary to restore more 
than 96,000,000 acres of these lands to the people, a territory larger 
than the great States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined, that 
act cannot be obtained. And more than that, in this Honse as 
organized even the poor privilege of considering the subject cannot 
be secured, 

And why were not these railroads completed within the time named 
in the respective grants? The answer isobvious. These corporations 
have waited until our ever-growing population, pouring in teeming 
multitudes westward and southwestward into the new States and 
Territories, have by their labor in countless fields developed the 
value of these great grants reserved from settlement and made them 
the foundation for the bonds which are to construct the roads. The 
time for the completion of the Northern Pacific road was twice ex- 
tended before it forfeited its grant on the 4th day of July, 1879. The 
cost of constructing this road of 2,270 miles, as reported by the Au- 
ditor of Railroad Accounts, will be $75,000,000, and this corporation 
holds its land grant of 48,215,040 acres in the fairest portion of the 
great West—land enough to complete its imperial railroad estate and 
leave princely estates to the railroad kings besides! 

And yet in due course of time this road would have been built and 
paid for by the men who would have owned it, and the curse of land 
monopoly would not have been written on the face of these fair fields. 
Itis said that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KNotTT] and his 
associates, the minority of the Judiciary Committee, will report in 
favor of restoring to the people the unearned and forfeited millions 
of this grant, but if they do they will get no hearing in this House. 

And so, sir, the party which passed the homestead law has not only 
granted to these corporations this vast body of the public lands but 
las invested these corporations with such imperial powers that they 
defy your Government and hold these forfeited lands in defiance of 
the public will; and yet these lands, to the extent of more than 
40,000,000 acres, in equity, justice, law, and common honesty, belong 
to the people of the United States. 

In this state of affairs is it at all surprising that a leading public 
journal of the Pacific Coast should indignantly say that— 

There is nothing in the history of any civilized nation so monstrous, so stupid, 
‘oinfamous as the legislation which has turned over these more than imperial gifts 

i land to the absolute ownership of a few bloodless, soulless, aspiring and brutal 


corporations. It is a direct bid for the establishment and perpetuation of a landed | 


iristocracy in the United States as much more powerful than that of Ireland as 
ance is larger than Belgium, and as much more able to defy the Government as 


American Congress, restricted by a written Constitution, is less able to cope | 


vith such a combination as the British Parliament, which may make and mend the 
Written Constitution of the empire at its will. If Congress fails to restore this 


5.074.478 acres of clearly forfeited land to the public domain, it will be guilty ofa | I ; , 
| gress which passed the homestead law and voted for its passage—the 
ler—bear the fruits of a social and political revolution compared with which the | 


neglect of duty that must plant the seed and at some future day—not so far off, 


e civil wav was but a trifling episode.—San Francisco Chronicle, May 10, 1882. 








The San Francisco Chronicle puts the number of acres forfeited | 


ower than Ido, but I am confident my figures are not above the 
«tual amount. This system is not only monopolizing the public 
land, organizing an intolerable landed aristocracy, robbing the la- 


of his labor, fostering corporations which invade all departments of 
government and decide their own claims, but now, as a natural re- 
sult, compel a resort to the public Treasury to remedy countless 
wrongs which their insatiable cupidity and extortions create. To 
illustrate this danger I call attention to Senate bill No. 1492, which 
has passed the Senate and now lies on the Speaker’s table ready for 
action. The Senate report states that on the 23d day of July, 1856, 
there were granted lands to the Denver and Saint Joseph Railroad 
Company in alternate sections to a width of twenty miles and in- 
demnity lands. The company remained quiet from 1866 to March 
28, 1870, and then filed a map of the location of their road. On the 
15th of April, 1870, the Secretary of the Interior withdrew the lands 
from settlement for the twenty-miles width, but in the mean time and 
up to April 15, 1870, the country had rapidly filled with settlers, en- 
tries had been made and patents issued by the United States to the 
settlers. In the language of the report: 

The lands were sold and resold; pre-emptors, settlers, and owners improved the 
same, in many cases with valuable buildings, fences, arid orchards, and paying 
taxes thereon, increasing the value in some cases to $20 and $25 per acre. 

And the first notice that these settlers had that the patents issued 
by the United States were no protection against a claim of a rail- 
road company was the bringing of suits against themin the Federal 
court, promptly followed by a decision that the lands were embraced 
by the grant to the corporation, and the settlers were turned out of 
the possession of lands improved by ten years of their labor, and 
this bill and report propose that there shall be paid out of the public 
Treasury $2.50 per acre to each settler thus turned out of posses- 
sion. 

If this Government shall attempt to remedy all of the injustice 
which this infamous system will inflict; if the Government shall 
make reparation for every act of robbery by the corporations it has 
organized and enriched, can any man tell how many millions annu- 
ally will come from the public Treasury? And can any honorable 
man read even this brief narrative of one of the countless acts of 
fraud, dishonesty, and extortion constantly occurring under this 
system without uttering an indignant protest against it? 

I admit that for the present there seems to be no remedy for the 
monstrous wrong that has been done, but the evil would be in some 
degree palliated by the exercise of the power which Congress un- 
questionably has of declaring the forfeiture of the vast body of land 
now within its reach. 

Here are more than 96,000,000 acres of this land wrongfully with- 
held from the public domain, granted without consideration to a few 
corporations; these corporations hold these lands by the same ques- 
tionable methods which secured them from Congress. The grants are 
now owned by a few men whose only method in affairs is the employ- 
ment of wealth. There is no question of the right of Congress to 
declare the forfeiture of these lands to the extent of these 96,000,000 
acres, This monstrous outrage on human rights can be remedied. 
These men will still hold and monopolize over 100,000,000 acres, but 
these 96,000,000 can be reclaimed rightfully without even a question 
as to the justice of the act; that much at least, wrested from the 
jaws of monopoly and dishonor, can be secured for free homes for free 
men. 

On the 16th day of January, 1882, I introduced House bill No. 2878, 
to declare these grants where the corporations failed within the time 
specified in the grants to fulfill the conditions forfeited and restor- 
ing the lands to the public domain, and on the 9th day of the same 
month I introduced House bill No. 2752, to secure the remaining pub- 
lic lands adapted to agriculture to actual settlers under the home- 
stead laws. These bills were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. On the 6th day of February, 1882, my colleague [Mr. Conp] 
introduced House bill No. 3606, to declare the forfeiture of these 
lands and restore them to the public domain. This bill was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. Other bills have been introduced. 
More than six months have elapsed and the Committee on Public 
Lands is as silent as death on these vital measures. The majority 
of the Judiciary Committee report ambiguously, but apparently in 
favor of letting the Northern Pacific alone, and by implication re- 
affirming in part a grant long since dead in the State of Michigan. 
We are assured that the minority of that committee will assert the 
just claims of the people in unambiguous terms, 

I know it is customary to quiet the fears of our people by referring 


| to the large figuresof our public lands in the Commissioner’s report, 


but if you deduct the 369,529,600 acres of the ice fields of Alaska, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Sierras, and the vast arid and sterile 
plains which skirt those mountains, all of which are embraced in 
the computation of the public lands, and deduct over 200,000,000 
acres in all of land grants yet to be filled—deduct all these and see 
how the figures shrivel and how little is left. 

There are still in this House two members who were in the Con- 


gentleman from New York, then from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] and myself. 
My friend from New York and myself at least have stood by that law 
from the beginning. Not an acre has been taken from the laboring- 
men of this country by his vote or mine nor an acre given to a cor- 
poration. Every bill giving these vast millions to the favorites of Con 
gress has at least met our earnest resistance. 
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But the grants have been made, the public domain has been largely 
exhausted, and monopolizing corporations have been organized wit 
imperial powers which defy the Government itself; motives and 
methods of corruption unknown until this policy was inaugurated 
threaten our free institutions; vast estates have been created by act 
of Congress, and the free outlet of labor from the power of capital 
is rapidly closing. The shadow of a new power rests upon this Cap- 
itol and the Departments. It may be that for the time the people of 
this country will not fully appreciate the injury done to their insti- 
tutions, but sooner or later anathemas deep and bitter will fall from 
the lips of poverty and wretchedness on these measures, which under 
the perfidious mask of progress and development will enrich the 
few but deprive multitudes of men and their wives and children of 
happy and prosperous homes. 


Public Building at Monroe, Louisiana. 


REMARKS 


OF 


i’ F r + 
FLOYD KING, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 31, 1882, 
On the bill providing for a public building at Monroe, Louisiana. 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to correct astatement in the RecorD. On 
the 5th of the present month my colleague, Mr. ELLIs, on the 
motion of my colleague, Mr. BLANCHARD, ‘‘to suspend the rules 
and take from the Speaker's table the bill (8. No. 750) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Shreveport, Louisiana, and to 
pass the same,” used the following words: 


eae 


Now, Monroe hasalarge and commodious court-house which can be used for the 
Federal court, the State court not using it more than four months in the year, 
while the State district courtand the supreme court, sitting in Shreveport, occupy 
its court-house nearly the entire year. 

When this statement was being made I was busily engaged con- 
sidering matters relating to the measure for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River, in which all here from my State and section feel 
most deeply concerned, and it escaped my notice at the time. 

Now, I know my friend did not intend it, but he is mistaken, and 
stated what is not the fact. There is no such building in Monroe, 
and I feel assured he will himself duly make the correction neces- 
sary when I have rightly informed him. 

Monroe is an important city in the district which I have the honor 
to represent; but there is not there a court-house of any kind be- 
longing to the State, parish, or city in which the United States 
courts can be held except at great disadvantage and detriment to 
the public service. In the first session of the last Congress I intro- 
<luced a bill to divide the State into two judicial districts—the east- 
ern and western districts of Louisiana. This bill became a law a 
year ago on the 3d of March last. 

It requires the courts of the western district (the United States 
circuit and district courts) to sit at four places, Opelousas, Alexan- 
<lria, Shreveport, and Monroe. About the time I presented this bill 
1 also introduced another for the erection of a public building at Mon- 
voe. My reasons for so doing were that there was no building in the 
city of Monroe adapted to the purposes of the United States courts, 
and, further, by reason of the fact that turing the war of secession 
the Union forces burned the court-house at Monroe, a commodious 
and valuable edifice, which neither the State nor parish has since 
found it in its power to restore. 


At the opening of the present Congress I reintroduced the last-men- | 


tioned bill, and it, with the petitions and papers relating to it, show- 
ing the necessity for this building, are yet in the keeping of the com- 
mittee having such matters in charge. I hope for a favorable report 
from the committee at an early day, as I feel that the situation justly 
and urgently demands it. 

When the bill comes before the House, which it will do, I know 


my colleague will give it his support, and I shall rely also upon the | 


distinguished Representative from Michigan, [Mr. BuRRows, } look- 
ing then as favorably upon the claims of Monroe as expressed in his 
remarks on the above-mentioned occasions, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I hope that my gifted colleague, ever ready to 
support with his eloquence and energy every measure for the good 
of his State and of the country, when he again has occasion to allude 
to interests of the district represented by myself, if he be not entirely 
certain of the correctness of his knowledge on the subject, will come 
to me first to set him right. 

Sir, l approve of public works of this nature. They are not only 
of great utility and economy to the Government but serve to build 
up the waste places in our Southern land. 
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Adjudication of Private Claims. 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. OSSIAN RAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 22, 1882. 


The House having under consideration H. R. No. 684, to afford assistance and 
relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the investigation of claims 
and demands against the Government— 


Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I daresay the members of this House generally know 
that section 1059 of the Revised Statutes authorizes the House or the 
Senate, without the concurrence of the other, to send any claim to 
the Court of Claims for adjudication. This section provides that— 

The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the following 
matters: first, all claims founded upon any law of Congress or upon any regula. 
lation of an Executive Department, or upon any contract expressed or implied 
with the Government of the United States, and all claims which may be referred 
to it by either House of Congress. 

But one trouble with us here is the House seems reluctant to avail 
itself of the benefit of the last clause of this statute. We still insist 
on requiring the concurrence of the Senate, and vice versa, before a 
private claim can go to the Court of Claims for determination. We 
go on legislating in regard to private claims in the ancient way, so 
far as we legislate at all, like the Dutchman who persisted in going 
to mill carrying a stone in one end of his grain bag and his grain in 
the other, just as his grandfather had done, notwithstanding it was 
explained to him that a bushel of grain, instead of the stone, would 
balance the grist just as well and save him the trouble of going to 
mill so often. 

Only last private-bill day your Committee on Claims tried in vain 
to send a claim to the Court of Claims by a resolution of the House 
alone, pursuant to the last clause of the statute just quoted, but to 
a majority of the House it appeared to be a proceeding so novel in its 
character that, although nearly everybody favored the relief pro- 
posed, still the House insisted on sending the resolution to the Sen- 
ate for concurrence, where it may or may not pass. If the claim 
alluded to fails to receive consideration in the Senate or should be 
rejected there by ever so small a majority, our work here is prac- 
tically lost, and the adjudication of the claim, either favorably or 
adversely, is thereby indefinitely postponed ; whereas if the House 
had exercised its clear and undoubted authority to send it to the 
Court of Claims, under a resolution of the House alone, as the Com- 
mittee on Claims reported, instead of a joint resolution, as the House 
finally voted, the claim might have been docketed already in the 
Court of Claims and atthis moment be in process of adjudication and 
settlement. 

Why is this hesitation and reluctance on the part of the House 
to avail itself of a plain provision of the statute which has been in 
force for years, and the evident purpose of which was to enable either 
House of Congress alone to refer any private claim to that court? In 
my judgment, the story of the Dutchman’s grist is strongly in point. 
If the House will only faithfully avail itself of the plain provisions 
of existing laws, whereby private claims are referable to the Court 
of Claims through its own separate and independent action, we may 
by so doing relieve our Private Calendars to a considerable extent 
in that way, and enable the House to devote the time thereby saved 
to the consideration of business of a public or more general charac- 
ter. We shall also relieve some of our hardest worked committees 
of much thankless and unsatisfactory labor ; and,what is better yet, 
shall obtain a judicial investigation of such claims by a court of 
judges appointed for and skilled in that special kind of work, before 
whom both claimants and the Government may be heard by counsel 
and where all witnesses may be subjected to the valuable test of 
cross-examination, and where also a complete record not only of the 
claim itself but also of all the proofs, both of a documentary char- 
acter, as well as coming from witnesses, are carefully preserved for 
future use, and to which reference may be had at any time. 

Of course a rule of procedure or of judgment must be prescribed 
for the guidance of that court whenever we send a claim there over 
which it has no jurisdiction under existing laws. The duty required 
of the court in regard to any particular claim sent there should be 
carefully and specifically provided for in the act or bill of reference. 

I am heartily in favor of the provisions of the bill introduced by 
my colleague of the Committee on Claims [Mr. Bowman] and re- 
ported by him from that committee, which is now before the House. 
This bill is short; its provisions are plain and simple ; it creates Lo 
new court or officer; and if adopted its effect will be to enable the 
House to relieve its committees and itself from the investigation of 
more than one-half the claims usually pending here for consideration 
and action. 

The first section is: 

Be it enacted, dc., That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any com- 
mittee of the Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Con 
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sress, Which involves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee 


cr House may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and documents 
pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the United States, 
and the same shall there be proceeded with under such rules as the court may adopt. 
When the facts shall have been found, the court shall not enter judgment thereon, 
put shall report the same to the committee or to the House by which the case was 
ransmitted for its consideration. 

This section enables any committee of the House, without wait- 
ing for the action of the House itself—pursuant to the existing law— 
the ear of which it is often difficult to obtain on account of other 
jusiness having priority of consideration as a matter of right, to 
send any claim to the Court of Claims for the investigation and de- 
termination of the facts upon which itis based. As before suggested, 
the House under existing law can do so, but the advantage of this 
section is, that it enables the majority of any committee charged 
with its investigation to cause the claim, with the vouchers, papers, 
proofs, and documents relating to it, to be transmitted to the Court 
of Claims, to be there proceeded with under such rulesand regula- 
tions as that court may adopt. Q 

The second section of the Bowman bill is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That when a claim or matter is pending in any of the Executive Depart- 
ments which may involve controverted questions of fact or law, the head of such 
Department may transmit the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and docu- 
ments pertaining thereto, to said court, and the same shall be there proceeded with 
under such rules as the court may adopt. When the facts and conclusions of law 
shall have been found the court shall not enter judgment thereon, but shall report 
its findings and opinions to the Department by which it was transmitted, for its 
snidance and action. 

This is substantially the law already, but under the provisions of 
the statutes now in force the court is bound to render a judgment 
whenever a Claim is sent to the Court of Claims by order of the head 
if an Executive Department, the same as in a suit begun in the 
usual way in that court. This section will enable such head of a 
Department to transmit a claim to that court for the purpose of 

scertaining the facts and conclusions of law touching its merits. 

It also provides that the Court of Claims in cases arising under 
tmay not enter judgment, but shall report its findings and opinions 
to the Department from which they were sent. <A favorable finding 
wd conclusion under this section by the court might be adopted, 
ud the claim paid, provided such payment is authorized by law, 

therwise the head of such Department would transmit the finding 
io Congress, With a suitable recommendation for payment or other- 
wise, as the facts found and conclusions of law arrived at warrant. 
he benefit of this section is that the investigation of claims which 
re often presented to the various Executive Departments of the 
Government when Congress is not in session, and which by reason of 
theex parte character of any investigation a Department may make— 
ften partial and unsatisfactory, both in character and result—may 
¢ proceeded with at all times as in the due and proper course of 
egal proceedings, with the aid of opposing counsel, whether Con- 
cress is in session or adjourned. 

The third section of the bill is: - 

Sec. 3. That the Attorney-General, or his assistants under his direction, shall 

spear for the defense and protection of the interests of the United States in all 
ises Which may be transmitted to the Court of Claims under this act, with the 
sume power to interpose counter-claims, offsets, defenses for fraud practiced or 

tempted to be practiced by claimants and other defenses in like manner as he is 

w required to defend the United States in said court. 

(he chief good of this section is that the proceeding at once be- 

mes a suit in which both the rights of claimants and the interests 

the United States are watched and protected by the appearance 

( counsel on both sides. It enables the Government also to inter- 
ose any defense, counter-claims, or set-off which may be just and 
uitable. And by the last clause of the first section it is provided 
that the court shall not enter judgment, but shall report back the 
its found to the committee, or to the House, from which the case 

is transmitted, for further consideration and final action. This 

roceeding 1s analogous to the hearing before and report of an au- 
tor or referee or the special verdict of a jury setting forth the facts, 
ud submitting them to the court for the rendition of a proper judg- 
ent, Which obtains largely in all parts of the country and under 
ery system of jurisprudence. 

‘ec. 4, That in the trial of such cases no person shall be excluded as a witness 

use he or she is a party to or interested in the same. 


this section provides, that in the trial of cases arising under the 
0 person shall be excluded as a witness because he or she is a 
‘ty to or interested in the same. It is, in my judgment, a wise 
provision, Sections 1079 and 1080 of the Revised Statutes of the 
ted States, which forbid the use of the testimony of a claimant or 
person interested, except at the instance of the Government, 
cases where the Court of Claims now has jurisdiction under ex- 
ig laws, ought to be repealed. Everybody but the claimant and 
' parties interested with him, or those from whom he derived his 
uli, are allowed to testify already. They are exciuded simply on 

‘ie ground of interest. 
‘he doctrine of excluding witnesses from testifying because they 
en to be peeuniarily interested in the subject-matter of a claim 
‘wit has become obsolete. In most if not all of the States no wit- 
"Ss Is at the present time excluded or excused from testifying by 
‘on of his interest in a cause or on account of being a party to the 
rhis rule obtains in both the Federal and State courts, Even 





in criminal causes, both in the Federal courts and in the courts of 
all or nearly all of the States of the Union, respondents are allowed 
to testify as witnesses in their own behalf. It has come to be re- 
garded as a valuable means of ascertaining the truth of a criminal 
charge against a respondent that he be allowed, if he will do so, to 
give his own account of his connection or want of connection with 
the charge on account of which he has been indicted. Only in the 
Court of Claims is a party excluded. This relic of by-gone days 
should be repealed in toto, not only as to cases arising under the pro- 
visions of the bill now before the House but in all cases which come 
before the Court of Claims, and parties interested be allowed to tes- 
tify the same as other witnesses. 

The fifth section of the bill is as follows: 

Sec. 5. That reports of the Court of Claims to Congress under this act, if not 
finally acted upon during the session at which they are reported, shall be con- 
tinued from session to session and from Congress to Congress until the same shall 
be finally acted upon. 

Iregard this section as one of the most valuable contained in the 
act. Underthe present practice the same claim is sometimes the 
subject of a dozen different investigations before the various com- 
mittees of the House and Senate in successive Congresses. New 
bills are introduced Congress after Congress, new hearings had be- 
fore the committees of each successive Congress, and sometimes the 
claim is pending for twenty: five and even fifty years before final ac- 
tion. This bill contemplates one thorough and complete judicial 
investigation, and by section 5 a claim, if not finally acted upon at 
the session upon which the Court of Claims reports its findings of the 
facts and conclusions of law, is continued from session to session and 
from Congress to Congress until final action may be had. 

A claim presented here, complicated in its character, involving dif- 
ficult questions of lawand fact, by a majority vote of the committee 
before whom it is pending may be sent to the Court of Claims, and 
thereupon the Attorney-General, or any of his assistants by his direc- 
tion, must appear for the defense and protection of the interest of the 
United States. 

The claimant can put in such preofs and have such witnesses ex- 
amined as he chooses; likewise the Government. Any evidence 
which the claimant does not offer may be adduced by the United 
States and become a part of the record. Each side has the benefit 
of counsel to present the matter to the court, and then the facts are 
found by an eminent, skilled, and disinterested tribunal, and em- 
bodied in a report to be submitted to Congress, printed and dis- 
tributed, and the subject-matter thereof continued from Congress to 
Congress until final action is taken. If, touching any matter thus 
reported back to Congress from the Court of Claims, any member 
questions or doubts the correctness of the finding, a reference to the 
record filed and preserved in the Court of Claims will show at once 
the entire testimony upon which the court based its findings. No 


judgment in claims embraced under the provisions of this bill is ren- 


dered by the Court of Claims but the payment and satisfaction of the 
claims or the rejection and denial of relief is awarded by Congress, 
no matter whether the claim was referred to the court by a commit- 
tee or by either House, or whether it was transmitted from an Execu- 
tive Department. 

There are many valuable provisions contained in the bill reported 
by the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, the sub- 
stance of which was introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{ Mr. Houser, ]and which has been offered as a substitute for this bill. 
So in regard to the Edmunds bill, so called, introduced here by the 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. BRaGG;] but I trust that 
neither of these bills will be adopted as a substitute for the one pro- 
posed by the Committee on Claims. Both those bills, the House bill 
and the Edmunds bill, are more comprehensive in their character, 
and sectiens of each probably might be adopted with advantage by 
way of amendment to the present jurisdiction and course of proced- 
ure in the Court of Claims. The Bragg or Edmunds bill is objection- 
able in my mind on account of the second section requiring a claimant 
to petition the Department of Justice and to obtain leave by indorse- 
ment thereof from the Attorney-General before being allowed to begin 
a suit against the United States. I think no claimant ought to be 
required to ask leave of anybody to bring asuit against the Govern- 
ment any more than against any other person. In such matters the 
Government should stand on the same footing as individuals in all 
respects. 

The provisions of the third section of the Edmunds or Bragg bill, 


5S 


allowing a suit to be begun in the United States circuit court of 


the district in which the claimant resides, isa good one. Claims 
less than five or ten thousand dollars in amount which may pow 
be sued in the Court of Claims in Washington should be allowed to 
be prosecuted in the United States circuit court of the district where 
the claimant resides. Claims of larger amount are of sufficient im- 
portance probably, so that the claimant might be required, as now, 
to proceed in the Court of Claims here. I would give aclaimant the 
option of commencing his action in the Court of Claims or in the 
United States circuit court of the district in which he resides so far 
as Claims less than five or ten thousand dollars in amount are con- 
cerned; that is to say, give the cireuit courts of the United States 
and the Court of Claims concurrent jurisdiction up to five or ten thou- 
sand dollars, as the judgment of the House shall decide, 
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Section 707 of the Revised Statutes, allowing an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court from the Court of Claims by the Government in all cases, 
but not allowing a claimant to appeal unless the amount in contro- 
versy exceeds $3,000, is unjust aud ought to be modified. Claimants 





should have the same rights and privileges before the court in all | 


respects as the United States. Both the Government and the citi- 
zens should be equal before the law. Of course in.any bill enlarg- 
ing or extending the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, the claims of 
persons disloyal during the late civil war should be excluded, I 
assume that no committee of the present House would send a disloyal 
claimant to the Court of Claimsunder any circumstances. I take it 
that this Congress, at least, would reject such a claim, even if it had 
been sent to the Court of Claims from the House or from a committee 
and a favorable finding had been reported back from that court. 
Just war claims due to loyal claimants ought to be promptly adju- 
dicated and as promptly paid. Such as have not been adjusted ought 
to have every reasonable facility provided for their adjudication and 
settlement assoon as may be. Weare seventeen years from the close 
of the rebellion, Just claims growing out of that war ought to have 
been paid long ago. Congress, however, should retain full control 
over unadjusted war claims in order to arrest the payment of any such 
claim to a person whose disloyalty may have been overlooked or not 
dliscovered in the Court of Claims. I can see no objection under the 
laws now in force to sending war claims, so called, to the Court of 
Claims for adjustment by vote of the House. NordolI see any objec- 
tion to enabling a committee, or the head of an Executive Depart- 
ment, as proposed by this bill, to send such claims to the Court of 
Claims to be investigated and the facts relating thereto reported 
back to Congress for final action like other claims embraced within 
its provisions. 

The amendments proposed by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
HOLMAN ] are the following: 

Sec. —. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or include any claim 
against the United States growing out of the destruction or damage to property 
by the Army or Navy during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, or for 
the use and occupation of real estate by any part of the military or naval forces of 
the United States in the operations of said forces during the said war at the seat 
of war; por shall the said court have jurisdiction of any claim against the United 
States which is now barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United 
States. 

Sec. — In any case for a claim for supplies or stores taken by or furnished to 
any part of military or naval forces of the United States for their use during the 
late war for the suppression of the rebellion, the petition shall aver that the person 
who furnished Aone supplies or stores, or from ahem such supplies or stores were 
taken, did not give any aid or comfort to said rebellion, but was throughout that 
war loyal to the Government of the United States, and the fact of such loyalty 
shall be a jurisdictional fact, and unless the said court shall, on a preliminary in- 
quiry, find that the person who furnished such supplies or stores, or from whom 
the same were taken as aforesaid, was loyal to the Government of the United States 
throughout said war, the court shall not have jurisdiction of such cause, and the 
same shall, without further proceedings, be dismissed. 

They are unobjectionable and I think unnecessary. Sections 1072, 
1073, and 1074 of the Revised Statutes already make ample provision, 
as it seems to me, against the allowance of the claims of persons 
disloyal to the Government during the late civil war. The proviso 
at the end of the fourth clause of section 1059 is in these words: 

Provided also, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to 
any claims against the United States growing out of the destruction or appropria- 
tion of or damage to property by the Army or Navy engaged in the suppression of 
the rebellion. 

Therefore I contend that while these amendments do no harm, 
and are right enough in principle, still all their essential provisions 
have long been the law of the land. I want toassure the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and his Democratic associates on this 
tloor no fear need be entertained that a disloyal claimant will have 
the privilege of going before the Court of Claims while the Repub- 
lican party control the committees of this body, much less, ifby fraud, 
accident, or mistake such a claimant through the action of some 
committee obtains a hearing before the Court of Claims, would the 
Republican majority of this body ever vote to pay such claimant a 
single dollar; and I do not think the prospect of a Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives is so brilliant or imminent 
in the near future that my friend need be particular to require the 
additional safeguards proposed by his amendments on that account, 
especially when the same thing in substance has already been enacted 
in the Revised Statutes. 

It is a fact that in Italy, Germany, France, and England private 
citizens are allowed to prosecute their claims against the govern- 
ment before a judicial tribunal, and have such claims investigated 
and adjudicated against the government or the crown withthe same 
facility as against individuals. From a printed volume of the re- 
ports on alien claims in the second session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, a book filled with valuable information upon this question, 
[ tind on page 74 that— 

According to the laws of France, an action may be brought against the state by 
a private individual either before the civil or administrative tribunals, according 
io the nature of the case. If the state is sentenced to pay a sum of money, such 
sum is taken from the budget of expenditures, and as it is the duty of the legisla- 
tive branch to vote the budget, it fuilows that the legislative branch really pro- 
vides for the payment. 

From the same volume the law and practice of Germany with 
respect to private claims against the government are said to be: 

In the procedure where claims against the Government come up before the 


administration or judicial tribunals for investigation, and in the procuring of evi- | 
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dence in such procedure, the same rules obtain, in general, as in the consideration 
determination, and deciding of such claims when sented against other parties, 
In exceptional cases only are directions to be found prescribing a particular feature. 
of the procedure in the case of a claim against the empire. 

In the report to the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, from Genera} 
Schenck, our minister to England at that time, contained in the 
same volume, I find: 

With respect to claims made against the crown, the common-law method of 
obtaining a or restitution of real or personal estate has, for the most 
es been by petition of right, a form of proceeding dating from the time of 

idward the First; but in 1860 an act of Parliament was passed (23 and 24 Vic,. 
C. 34) by which provision was made for assimilating as nearly as may be the pro- 
ceedings on petitions of right to the course of practice and procedure in actions 
and suits between subject and subject, &c. 


At the time of the publication of the volume to which I haye 
referred it had not been settled in England whether the petition of 
right would lie for breach of contract or to recover money claimed 
by way of debt or damage ear for any other object except specitied 
chattels or land. Since that time, however, the question has been 
determined in the case of Thomas against The Queen, reported in 
the tenth volume of the Queen’s Bench Law Reports, where it was de- 
cided that the petition of right will lie for a breach of contract re- 
sulting in unliquidated damages. So that ourcountry, Mr. Speaker, 
is a long way behind the Old World monarchies and governmentsin 
not providing suitable tribunals wherein our citizens may bring tothe 
bar of judgment theirown Government, with whom they have dealt, 
for breach of contract, or against which they have just claims sound. 
ing in tort for damages. 

The Government can always sue the citizen upon any lawful 
demand. It pays no interest without a special agreement or law to 
that effect, nor in any case are exemplary damages recoverable 
against it. I contend, therefore, that Congress ought forthwith to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims as this bill provides, 
or else enable our citizens to prosecute their private claims against 
the Government in the different circuit courts of the United States, 
In respect to a large class of claims which come before Conyress 
upon bill or petition, our committees can determine, if this bill be- 
comes a law, whether such a case exists that the party ought to be 
required to go before the Court of Claims and establish the facts 
bearing upon his claim after the manner of other cases there prose- 
cuted. Experience shows that by sending private claims to that 
court the winnowing process of a regular trial of their merits by 
opposing counsel, cross-examination of witnesses, &c., clears them up. 
wonderfully. There is no real ground for supposing unjust claims 
will be allowed to any considerable extent or amount. 

The following table of the aggregate amounts claimed and re- 
covered in the Court of Claims from December 1, 1867, to December 
1, 1880, shows that the interests of the Government have been care- 
fully guarded by those representing it before the court as well as by 
the court itself: 


Aggregate | Aggregate re- 





December term— | claimed. covered. 
a secuisadinapneaiaas nal aaah 
namie ot Ak by th ak ts id Deere. ty: $2,848,140 26 | $810, 628 38 
BI oe ety eens Hawvec cr tuece tote oat 3,335,803 24) 1, 298, 643 31 
RUM... occcrcccchadedacsaondorenceeect.csin 6, 073, 163 55 | 953, 597 27 


5, 981, 314 84 
3, 716, 724 69 
7, 079, 608 29 
6, 274, 157 41 
9, 064, 061 &5 
6, 065, 513 53 
6, 848, 492 46 
3, 622, 624 34 
13, 939, 912 08 | 
1, 681, 732 80 | 
3, 784, 279 86 | 


meet rot Tote ONT «ole tees | 80, 315, 529 20 | 19, 77, 540 98 


1, 224, 757 20 
2, 354, 852 18 
3, 884, 973 06 
2) 418, 510 85 
9, 997, 374 2 
1, 138, 678 58 
251, 728 89 
256, 267 31 
, 017, 182 82 
331, 332 86 
902, 014 54 
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In conclusion, the following remarks in relation to the Court o! 
Claim’ by Hon. Charles O’Connor, the well known and eminent New 
York lawyer, in an argument reported in a volume recently pub- 
lished entitled Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, seem peculiarly 
appropriate: 

The court itself is the first-born of a new judicial era. As a judicial tribuns 
it is not only new in the instance, it is also new in principle. So far as concern } 
the power of courts to afford redress, it has heretofore been fundamental th at the 
sovereign can do no wrong. This court was erected as a practical negative upon 
that viciousmaxim. Henceforth our Government repudiates the arrogant assump 
tion, and consents to meet at the bar of enlightened justice every rightful claim- 
ant, how lowly soever his condition may be. ; ; 
Prior to the institution of this court, all rights as against the nation w ore im- 
perfect in the legal sense of the term; every duty of the nation was a —_ = aa 
perfect obligation. There was no judicial power capable of declaring eit - 1 LS 
private person possessed the means of enforcing the one or coercing the a 
Put effectual progress has been made toward giving form and method to = 
ministration of justice between the nation and the individual. This court — , 
the latter to obtain an authoritative recognition of hisrights. No more anne ( . 
for in no case cana state, after such recognition, withhold payment and yet retal 
its place in the great family of civilized nations. 

Ihe ordivary jurisdiction of the court bears a strong resem - shih 
cognizance at conimonlaw; butits extraordinary jurisdiction over all claims ¥ aa 
may be referred to it by either House of Congress extends its power to the = its 
limits attainable by juridical science in its fullest development. ae ail 
dignity and importance as a governmental institution cannot be too hig Poe a 
ciated. Asa means by which rightful claims against the Governmen ay 
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readily established, and those not founded in justice promptly driven from the por- 
tals of Congress, it must exercise a most healthful influence. 

But we are authorized to look higher than the mere convenience of suitors and 
the dispatch of public business. Enlightened patriotism will contemplate other 


nd more important consequences. Caprice can nolonger control. Here equity, 
morality, honor, and good conscience must be practically applied to the determi- 
yation of claims, and the actual authority of these pletion over governmental 
iction ascertained, declared, and illustrated in permanentand abiding forms. As 
step by step in successive decisions you shall have ascertained the duties of gov- 
ernment toward the citizen, fixed their precise limits upon sound principles, and 
armed the claimant with means of securing their enforcement, a code will grow 
up giving effect to many rights not heretofore practically acknowledged. 

In it will be found enshrined for the admiration of succeeding ages an honorable 
portraiture of our national morality and a full vindication of the eulogium recently 
pronounced upon oar poeple by the highest authority in the parent state. ‘ Juris- 
prudence,” says Lord Campbell, in The Queen vs. Millis, “‘is the department of 
human knowledge to which our brothers in the United States of America have 


chiefly devoted themselves, and in which they have chiefly excelled.” 


Are vituperation and a paltry success in securing Federal offices the sole and 
sufficient tests of national statesmanship !—A mental query for Hon. J. D. WHITE, 
of Kentucky. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT 8S WILLIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1882. 


The Committee of the Whole-on the state of the Union having under considera- 
tion the sundry civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. WILLIS said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move pro forma to strike out the last word. 
During my five years’ service upon this floor I have not felt called 
upon to trespass on the time of the House for any personal explana- 
tion or defense. There has fortunately been no necessity for it. No 
gentleman on either side until yesterday has ever seen fit either di- 
rectly or indirectly to make any remark or statement which called 
for a reply of a personal character. 

COURTESY TO AN ABSENT COLLEAGUE. 

It was reserved for a member [Mr. WHITE] who since our first ac- 
quaintance has always been somewhat profuse in his expressions of 
friendship, and one, too, whom I regret to say is from my own State, to 
interrupt, to mar this proper and pleasant experience, and to com- 
pel me for once at least to follow his bad example by referring to 
matters which are of a quasi-private nature, and which certainly have 
not the remotest bearing upon any question now or hereafter to be 
under discussion upon this floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman will allow me a single sugges- 
uon——=— ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Ianticipate the suggestion of the honorable gentle- 
man in charge of the bill, and I say to him that I prefer to proceed now, 
and that I will be as brief as possible. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, in the progress of debate upon this bill, 
althongh formally notified by my friend from Illinois [Mr. Town- 
sHEND | that I was temporarily at one of the Departments, my col- 
league [Mr. WHITE] saw fit, going out of his way in the discussion 
apon the bill now pending, to refer to a circumstance connected with 
ny election to this Congress; and not content with that, but pursu- 
ing a course usual with him, to ask that certain newspaper comments 
nade at the time upon that circumstance should be incorporated in 
his remarks. He has withheld those remarks for revision, which 
vith him means that he wants more time to put his venom into them. 

I cannot, therefore, read his exact words; but I will state only 
the substance as given to me by the stenographic reporter. The sub- 
stance of those editorials was a charge against me of personal dis- 
honor, stating that I was unfit to represent the Democracy of the 
itth distriet of Kentucky on this floor. 

THE HEAD AND FRONT OF MY OFFENDING. 

The ground of that charge, the only ground (and I challenge my 
colleague or any one else here or elsewhere to state any other ground) 
was that a controversy between myself and Hon. William B. Hoke, a 
brother Democrat of my district, in regard to our candidacy for Con- 
gress, had been settled by iot. Now, if there is a single incident 
connected with my private or political life, except that one fact that 
iy last contest for Congress was settled by lot, I challenge here and 
tow its production. If my colleague in that vast lumber-room of 
lismind, where he seems to keep stored away, labeled and ready 
or future use, the stale slanders, the dead and decayed charges, the 
‘xploded malice of the past—if he can find even there another cir- 

unstance which he thinks is against my personal or private char- 
acter, [ call upon him new to produce it. 

On that single, solitary fact, then, he saw proper, not only on yes- 
terday, but upon to-day, a few minutes ago, to violate the rules by 
lterjecting an allusion which, though intended to excite a laugh, 
Was singularly unsuccessful in the accomplishment of its object. 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO SETTLE CONTESTS AMONG FRIENDS. 

Now, sir, what was that which was settled by lot? It was this: 
Judge Hoke and myself— 

Mr. WHITE. Will my colleague allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not now; I will allow my colleague when I am 
through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. When I have concluded what I have to say, I am 
perfectly willing he shall be heard for an hour if the House shall 
desire it. 

Judge Hoke and myself had been for fifteen years intimate per- 
sonal friends. Our friends were mutual. A contest had arisen be- 
tween us, and in order to settle that contest without further unfriendly 
feeling, at his suggestion we met and determined by lot which of us 
should be the candidate, the Democracy of that district having a 
majority of some 7,000. Now, then, that was the whole of it. 


THE LAW. 


Is my colleague well enough acquainted with the laws of his own 
State to know that that method of settling contests is authorized by 
the statutes of Kentucky? Does he know that the constitution of 
his State also recognizes and authorizes such a mode of settlement ? 
Section 6 of article 4 of the constitution of Kentucky reads as follows: 

The judges [of the court ot appeals] at the first term of the court succeeding their 
election shall determine by lot the length of time which each shall serve; and at 
the expiration of the service of each an election in the proper district shall take 


piace to fill the vacancy. The judge having the shortest time to serve shall be 
styled the chief-justice of Kentucky. 


In chapter 33, article 5, of the general statutes are the following 
sections: 


Sec. 4. If two or more persons shall be found to have received the highest and 
an equal number of votes for the same oftice, so that the election cannot be deter- 
mined among the candidates by a plurality of votes, it shall be determined by lot, 
in such manner as the board [for examining returns} may direct, and in the pres- 
ence of not less than three other persons. 


With reference to electors of President : 


Src.5.* * * Butif none is elected, then the board shall determine the elec- 
tion by lot between those having the highest and equal number of votes. 

Does he know enough of the laws of his country to know that in 
two-thirds of the States of the Union contested elections, even after 
the people by a vote have become a party to them, have been set- 
tled in the same way ? 

Mr. WHITE. Will my colleague allow me to have the law read ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I decline to yield just now. 

A MEMBER OF THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION DETERMINED “ BY LOT.” 

Does he know, Mr. Chairman, that even the electoral commission, 
one of the most important judicial bodies that ever sat in any country, 
as a part of the unwritten history of this land, was determined by lot? 
What I mean to say is, that on this floor five members were to be se- 
lected. Two gentlemen, Mr. TUCKER and Mr. Hunton, both of Vir- 
ginia, were contending candidates before their Democratic friends for 
the honor of being on that commission. One only from the same State 
could be selected. It was a friendly contest, and they wanted to deter- 
mine inafriendly way. They met in yonder committee-room, and as 
the Hon. BENJAMIN H. HILL, then a member of this House, who had 
been selected as umpire, refused to act, they placed the names in a hat, 
and a page, blindfolded, drew therefrom the name of one of those two 

entlemen, whose judgment, differing from the other for aught we 
now, might have decided the right of the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Mr. ARMFIELD. 
Israelites by lot. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am coming to my friend’s scriptural allusion in 
a little while. My worthy colleague is perhaps as ignorant of that 
part of the history of the country as he appears to be of the statutes 
of his own State. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. ATKINS. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam obliged to my friend from Tennessee. 

THE GOSPEL—‘‘ THE LOT CAUSETH CONTENTIONS TO CEASE.” 

Now, the gentleman claims to be a biblical student; and in this 
very Bible in which he claims to have studied so well, although not 
judiciously, judging by his behavior here, I find in Proverbs—I will 
give him the chapter and verse—chapter xix, verse 18—and I will 
take that as a text, if you please, for my remarks in this connec- 
tion : 

The lot causeth contentions to cease. 


To read further, as my friend the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. ARMFIELD] has suggested, we find that among the Hebrews 
the land of Canaan was divided by lot. 

Does the gentleman know that one of the twelve apostles was 
selected by lot. I will refer him, if he does not know it, to the Acts, 
first chapter and twenty-sixth verse : 

And they gave forth their lots ; and their lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was num- 
bered with the eleven apostles. 

Now, sir, with all of this legal and biblical authority before me I 
ask if it was not in order and not entirely proper for me to settle a 
political controversy with an opponent by lot, without being sub- 
jected to unkind and unjust criticism ? 


Joshua divided the land of Canaan among the 


The gentleman’s time has expired. 
I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman 
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: ‘‘LET THE DEAD PAST BURY ITS DEAD.” 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my action in this regard should have 
been referred to now and here. I regret it not because of the fact 
itself, for I would under similar circumstances do the same thing. 
I regret it, however, because it necessitates an explanation which 
takes the time of the House without profitto any one, and especially 
because it seeks to revive memories which are and of right ought to 
be long since forgotten. I express my own feelings, and I believe 
I express the feelings of all connected with my late convass, when I 
say that all unkind memories, if any existed, were put aside with 
the occasion that gave rise tothem, I*am not, sir, I hope, to be 
found like the blind bat clinging to the rotten boughs of the past, 
or like the owl hiding in the caverns of the dead, but, with the per- 
mission of the honorable gentleman from New York, [ Mr. ROBINSON, ]} 
who has charge of that bird upon this floor, I would prefer, like the 
eagle, to go forward and upward, ignoring the past and looking only 
to the brighter prospects which the future may present. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate has been exhausted on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I renew the amendment and yield the time to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. VALENTINE. To that I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to yield the floor. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I think we have had enough of these personal 
explanations and these statements of personal grievances, and this 
is not the time for it. Let us go on with the consideration of this 
bill, and then if the gentleman wants to make his personal explana- 
tion he will be able to have an hour or more, if he wants it. 

The CHAIRMAN, TheChair does not think the objection will lie 
against the right of the gentleman to yield the floor. The gentleman 
trom Kentucky is recognized. 

FACTS WHICH “POINT THE MORAL” 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, sir, let it be borne in mind that my colleague 
resides several hundred miles from my district, that no political con- 
siderations influenced him to allude to my canvass, as we have a Dem- 
ocratic majority of over7,000, and even hisreckless imagination would 
not suggest the hope of carrying the district for his party; let it be 
further remembered that my constituents indorsed my action by an 
overwhelming majority, a vote lacking only 275 of being equal to 
the combined vote of my two competitors ; when to these is added 
the further fact that my colleague has professed always the most 
cordial personal friendship, what words can exaggerate the hypoc- 
risy and small malice of this attempt to attack and injure my record ? 
He has done what I venture to say no man in my district, whether 
a personal or political enemy, ever thought of doing—he has cut out 
these editorials written nearly two years ago during an exciting 
canvass, and has had them hid away in his desk until, availing him- 
self of my momentary absence, he obtained leave, the House not 
knowing their nature, to print them as a part of his “five-minute 
speech.” 

If this attempt to smirch my reputation was limited to this floor, 
where my colleague and his peculiar methods are known, it would 
have been entirely harmless, although still utterly unjustifiable. The 
position, however, which he temporarily holds enables him, although 
by an abuse of its privileges, to place in the permanent record of the 
proceedings of Congress, to be carried where he and I are unknown, 
these newspaper comments, born as they were of the passion of the 
hour, and except for his effort now entirely forgotten and unheeded 
by any of the parties concerned. These comments were, as he well 
knew, based upon the single fact which I have stated, that is, that 
myself and Democratic competitor determined by lot the issue of our 
candidacy. He himself will not now, sitting in calm judgment upon 
that act, characterize it in the language of these two newspapers. 
His silence assures me that he does not and will not do so; and yet 
after the lapse of nearly two years he, a Representative of the Amen- 
can Congress, goes out of his course to call attention to this incident 
of my canvass, and having no charge himself which could be sub- 
mitted or adjudged sufficient among honorable men, he skulks be- 
hind the charges and insinuations and epithets of others, and others, 
too, whose names even are unknown to him. And this he has done 
without the slightest excuse or provocation, either personal or politi- 
eal. For petty and reckless meanness I will challenge my colleague, 
even from the abundant material which his previous acts afford, to 
present a parallel to this. 

‘““ RUNNING A MUCK AT ALL CREATION.” 

Sir, when I recall my colleague’s previous conduct, and I need go 
no further than the proceedings of this Congress, I am not surprised 
at this personal attack. It is entirely in keeping with the ideas of 
propriety which seem to control his legislative action. From the 
beginning to the end of his Congressional career he has been tread- 
ing the peaceful paths of war. Far and wide his poisoned arrows 


IF THEY DO NOT ‘‘ ADORN THE TALE.” 


have flown, and though they have all fallen harmless at the feet of | 


their intended victims, it was not that he so desired or expected. 
The heart that inspired. was strong with malice and bitterness; it 
was the brain that directed and the arm that wielded whose weak- 
ness bafiled their purpose. If opportunity for attack has not been 
afiorded him, he has, as in this instance, made an opportunity for him- 
self. No character has been too pure, no amenities or privileges of 


| legislative life have been too sacred to guard against his open slan- 
ders and stealthy insinuations. Neither age, nor high official sta- 
tion, nor previous good conduct, nor the sanctities of private life have 
furnished protection against his causeless and unmanly assaults 
Party ties as well as personal friendship have been trampled under 
his feet. Like some wild Malay he seems to be “running a muck at 
| all creation.” 

Sir, from the abundant facts furnished by the record I shall select 
four or five specimens which will more than justify every statement 
| [have made. 


‘* ACHILLES’S WRATH’’—COLONEL G. C. WHARTON ITS FIRST VICTIM (?). 


The very first official act of my worthy colleague was the intro- 
duction of a resolution requiring the Attorney-General to “ furnish 
information relative to the conduct of Federal officersin Kentucky,” 
Now, sir, that resolution upon its face would seem to have been 
drawn in the interest of the public and in the performance of some 
high official duty. Perhaps it was. I will not undertake to judge 
any man’s motives. Those he answers for toa higher power. But I 
will state here some facts that are known in Kentucky, and known 
to all the Representatives of Kentucky upon this floor. In the light 
of these facts let his conduct be judged. 

| Inthe year 1874, by methods which, if the newspapers are to be 
credited, were not strictly in the line of ‘‘civil-service reform,” but 
which I will not imitate his bad example by recalling, my colleague 
was elected to the Congress of the United States, a calamity that 
repeated itself in 1880, but which—and here I voice the sentiments, 
I believe, of nine-tenths of the people of Kentucky, Republicans and 
Democrats alike—will never occur again. In the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress my colleague was here; at the same time Colonel Gabriel (, 

Wharton held the position of district attorney for the State of Ken- 

tucky. Colonel Wharton had served gallantly in the Federal Army, 
and when his partner, General B. H. Bristow, was made Solicitor- 
General, he was appointed to the place thus made vacant. That 
position he held for ten consecutive years, and finally, with the good 
will and esteem of all our citizens, voluntarily resigned, the only 
bona fide resignation that has ever occurred among Federal office- 
holders in our State. Now, it seems—and I give this upon the au- 
thority of Colonel Wharton, and I believe every word he says—that 





during his official service, some eight years ago, Mr. Wuire, then 
just elected to Congress, and therefore with a pardonable sense of 
his power and innate greatness, wrote him a letter requesting that he 
(Wharton) should release from fine and imprisonment certain clients 
of the new-fledged Congressman who had been arrested, proved guilty, 
and convicted of that little diversion not uncommon among his sup- 
porters, and known to the country as ‘‘moonshining.” Colonel 
Wharton, having the fear of the law rather than of the Congress- 
man before his eyes, declined the unique request, and from that hour 
until now he has been pursued by an “avenging Nemesis” in the 
person of my amiable colleague, who, as we all daily see, can “smile 
and smile and still be”—an enemy. 

The resolution I have cited was in part aimed at Colonel Wharton, 
who is as honest and as honorable a gentleman as there is in the State 
of Kentucky. Not only that, but in one of his numerous “‘ personal 
explanations” my colleague, knowing thatColonel Wharton, because 
of his Jong familiarity with the revenue laws, had been employed 
by the distillers of Kentucky as their counsel in Washington, and 
knowing that while holding that position he could not, without 
detriment to the interests of the clients whom it was his sworn duty 
to protect, engage in a controversy with him, bravely denounced 
him on this floor as a lobbyist and a corrupt man—upon this floor, 
where his victim was not allowed either to act or speak. If these 
facts are true, and they rest upon the evidence of honorable gentle- 
men, I submit that my colleague, in the introduction of this resolu- 
tion, while illustrating the peculiar phase of his legislative char- 
acter upon which I am now commenting, was seeking to make this 
House the instrument of personal revenge and private grievances. 

But who else has he fixed hisfangsupon? Rather, Mr. Chairman, 
ought I not to ask who has escaped his wrath, real or simulated ? 
And I refer to these cases as explanatory of his attack upon me, and 
as showing how reckless his course in this regard has been. Need I 
recall the numerous scenes he has precipitated upon this House, when 
the interposition of the arresting officer has been suggested, if not 
actually invoked ? 

HON. W. D. KELLEY—A PATHETIC AND MEMORABLE SCENE. 

Need I remind gentlemen around me of that pathetic and memora- 
ble occasion, when the venerable father of the House, Hon. W. D. 
KELLEY, who, irrespective of party feeling or differences, has en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of the country for a quarter of a 
century, was goaded to the last point of endurance by the repeated 
| charges and insinuations which my colleague without warrant had 
| hurled against him as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ° 
| Can we ever forget the touching allusion to his family, his children, 
to whom as his chief legacy he desired to leave a name free from re- 
| proach or suspicion of dishonor? Can any one on this floor fail to 
| denounce the attack or the series of attacks upon Mr. KELLEY as any- 
thing less than legislative parricide? And what will the members 
of this House think when I inform them that my colleague, 1n 
collection of his many eloquent 
has added an appendix contan- 





| pamphlet which seems to be a full 


| speeches, motions to adjourn, &c., 
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ing another fling at his venerable foe, based upon a transaction alleged | 
to have occurred fifteen years ago! 


} 
JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN PAYS THE PENALTY FOR ‘‘ DESERTION.” | 

What other victim has this Achilles of peace dragged at his chariot 
wheels? Is no respect to be shown upon this floor for the highest 
court of our land? It seems not, if my colleague’s views are to pre- 
vail. Justice John M. Harlan, because forsooth he does not recog- 
nize in Hon, J. D. Waite the Moses who is to lead his party in 
kentucky out of the wilderness—Justice Harlan must be sent down 
to pesterity, as far as this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD can do it, which, 
fortunately for him and perhaps for all of us, is not very far, as a 
‘trickster ” who ‘‘deserted us”—I presume the ‘‘us” means J. D.— 
“in the hour of our greatest danger.” As Justice Harlan was a 
brave and gallant soldier during the war, and as my colleague was 
then valiantly at home catching mountain minnows and making that 
elaborate and wonderful “ preparation” for the duties of statesman- 
ship which is so graphically and modestly epitomized in the Congres- 
sional Directory, ‘‘the hour of our greatest danger” must have been 
“during the piping times of peace.” 

HON. G. B. RAUM, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, COMPLIMENTED BY AN 
ATTACK. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only have the halls of legislation, the Su- 
preme Bench, and the circles of private life furnished their quota for 
inalice and vilification, but one of the great Executive Departments 
has been formally and repeatedly arraigned at that bar, and its 
chief, General Green B. Raum, charged with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors Which if committed should and would bring his official 
head promptly to the block. Although controlling one of the most 
important Departments of the Government, although over a thou- 
sand millions of dollars and more Lave passed through his hands, 
yet for some cause, which if time is given me to-day I may unravel, 
he has fallen under the displeasure of this august power, to whom 
station, rank, and honors are but as the playthings of an hour. 
General Raum has been charged with the grave crime of bribery and 
corruption. 

SCATTERING SHOTS FROM A POP-GUN. 

Shall I enumerate others? Here in these pamphlet records of our 
‘Kentucky statesman ” I find charges not only against the present 
but the late Speaker of this House. Here, too, among the bene- 
ficiaries of his wrath I find Colonel R. M. Kelly, the present pension 
agent for Kentucky and the able and accomplished editor of the 
Louisville Commercial, the leading Republican daily of our State, 
who is called a ‘‘trimmer,” whatever direful thing that may be. 
Colonel Kelly’s offense lies in his failure upon all occasions to herald 
Hon. J. D. WHITE as the ‘“‘leading Republican statesman of Ken- 
tucky.” Here is Colonel William Cassius Goodloe, late minister to 
Belgium from the United States, a ‘‘sore-head,” and although here- 
tofore ‘a very prominent man in the State of Kentucky,” yet as he 
‘differs with him (WHITE) in politics” he must ‘‘ hang his political 
harp upon the willows” and cease to hope. And here, too, is the 
‘chairman of the Republican Congressional committee,” (Mr. HuB- 
BELL, )—et tu, Brute!—who is told that “ his threats to defeat my elec- 
tion will not disturb me.” I wish I had the time and this were the 
occasion to analyze this statement. Can it be possible that aid was 
sent to my colleague in his last contest? If so, will he tell a suffer- 
ing party how much it cost? Can it be possible that these ‘‘assess- 
nents” that are now being collected are now to be turned against our 
own men, and ‘‘ WHITE” men at that? If so, then indeed ought we 
to do away with them and have at once some first-class “ voluntary 
contributions.” . 

ON. GEORGE M. ADAMS THE NEXT REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE TENTH DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY. 

Hon. George M. Adams, ex-Clerk and ex-member of this House, al- 
though not on ‘‘ speaking terms” with my colleague, is spoken to by 
lim in this harangue from which I have been quoting. At the dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles this politician hunter can fire a safe if not a bold 
and accurate shot. Can it be that the ‘ coming event” in his Con- 
zressional district, the election of that tried statesman and generous- 
hearted gentleman [Colonel Adams] to the position formerly honored 
by him on this floor, and now temporarily held by the gentleman, is 
already “ casting its shadow before?” 


ANOTHER SAD RESULT OF CHSAREAN MEAT AND BAD DIGESTION. 


But, sir, not these and others whom I could name of both parties 
ind of ‘all ages, sexes, and conditions in life,” but even ex-President 
Hayes is characterized in one of the gentleman’s speeches as the 
‘imbecile from Ohio,” Thus the lowest to the highest in the land 
have supplied scalps to dangle at the belt of this brave warrior, this 
“big Injun” from the rocky cliffs of ‘old Kaintuck,” knewn among 
= people by the suggestive title of ‘‘ Heapee-Workee-with-the- 
JaWS, 


(HE COMBAT THICKENS AND WIDENS—COMMITTEES, CORPORATIONS, AND EVEN COM- 
MONWEALTHS THREATENED AND DISMAYED. 

Sir, no “ pent-up Utica,” no mere individualities or single objects 
confine the powers of my colleague’s wrath. Committees, cities, 
Sodies of men, parties—his own as well as others—and whole com- 
lnunities have been in turn besmirched upon this floor with his 
abusive denunciations. Need I remind you, sir, of his numerous at- 
tacks upon the leading committees of this House. What foundation 
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had he for the insinuation, or rather the direct charge, that the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House had been influenced by improper 
motives in passing the bill for the indefinite extension of the “ess 
period? What sufficient foundation had he for the charge so glibly 
made that ‘in the city of Lexington,” the second city of his State, 
and, as he knows, one of the most refined and cultivated cities in the 
world, alittle Athens, forever immortalized as the home of the great 
Commoner of the West, our peerless Henry Clay—why should he 
charge that ‘‘ at the August election last year the most unscrupulous, 
the most unjustifiable, the most damnable”—how these epithets roll 
like glittering beads from a broken string—“ system of Salilening that 
has ever been attempted in any part of this Union wasattempted in 
that city.” Now, is there a gentleman here who recognizes in this 
strained and highflown rhetoric even the semblance to truth? That 
there were some disturbances is, I doubt not, true, as it was true in 
Boston, in Philadelphia, or in the quietest and most orderly little 
‘* village of the plain.” But nosuch “ blood and thunder” scenes as 
these ever did or ever will, I undertake to say, occur as long as it 
remains what it now is, the seat of the arts and scienzes, the home 
of literature and religion. 


IS HON. J. D. WHITE A REPRESENTATIVE OF KENTUCKY ? 


Not content with the glory he had achieved by assailing the fair 
name of one city in his State, my colleague seemed to have attained 
the climax of his desires and possibilities as a defamer when a few 
weeks subsequently an opportunity presented itself, or rather when 
he was able to force an opportunity, to attack the honor and integ- 
rity of the whole State. It is well known, and the gentleman will 
not plead ignorance of the fact, that Kentucky has never repudiated 
or scaled her debt tothe extent of a single mill. When, therefore, the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Paut,] in vindicating the 
action of his own State by comparing it with the other States of the 
Union, declared upon this floor that Kentucky was also a repudiating 
State, what was my colleague’s reply? Did he, as one of her chosen 
Representatives indignantly deny the allegation of his Readjuster 
friend as to Kentucky? Did he stand here defending the honor and 
guarding the sacred interests of the proud old Commonwealth whose 
commission he bears? Onthe contrary, he forced himself into the de- 
bate, not to hurl back the slander but to fasten it deeper upon her, 
insisting, although repeatedly called to order, that his State had re- 
pudiated her debt and dishonored herself as charged by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. And when pressed to say in what way, he al- 
leged that several counties had refused to pay their railroad bonds 
and were litigating their liability inthe courts. I was not surprised 
that one of his party friends, [Mr. Camp,] when he heard this, 
promptly exclaimed: ‘‘O, that is not repudiation!” 

Well may Kentucky bow her head in shame and indignation when 
one of her own Representatives (?) holds her up before the whole 
American people as an object of scorn, distrust, and contempt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. De- 
bate has been exhausted upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. McMILEZIN. I withdraw the amendment, 

Mr. VALENTINE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any gentleman has the right to object to the 
withdrawal of an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask to be permitted to go on for a few minutes 
longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky proceeding? 

Objection was made. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand objection has been made to the gen- 
tleman proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has concluded 
his remarks. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, sir; he has scarcely begun them. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iam compelled to object. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask this House, having been attacked in my ab- 
sence, having the right under the rule to rise to a question of privi- 
lege, which I did not exercise after consultation with the Speaker 
of the House, and having now been permitted to begin what I in- 
tended to say—I ask in common fairness that I shall not be cut off 
in this abrupt way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has had fifteen minutes. If he 
desires to make a request that the Committee of the Whole extend 
his time, the Chair will submit it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. With all deference to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, and intending to be entirely courteous, I wish him to indicate 
what time he wants. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be satisfied if I get ten minutes. I have 
some things to state here which I could not, under the rules, print. 

Mr. BROWNE. I have listened patiently and with pleasure to the 
gentleman’s explanation of the charge which seems to have been 
made against him by his colleague. Having finished that explana- 
tion he now proceeds to attack his colleague, which, as a matter of 
course, calls for a reply and a personal explanation by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. WHITE.] Now, I say to the gentleman, and I 
say toall kindly and frankly, I am tired of this business. [ Applause. ] 
We have had these matinees every day for a week, and I object to 
turning the Congress of the United States into a bear-garden, if the 
gentleman will allow me the expression. 
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- Mr. WILLIS. 
when his cub had the floor. 

Mr. BROWNE. I shall make the same objection to one gentle- 
man proceeding in this kind of remark as I would to another. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the gentleman proceed- 
ing. The Chair will remark to the gentleman from Kentucky, if he 
has a question of privilege to present, that is to be heard in the 
House and not in committee. The committee has yielded by unani- 
mous consent fifteen minutes to the gentleman ; but objection is now 
made to his proceeding further. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for ten minutes more. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I rise to renew the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is pending. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I ask a vote on it. 
amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iwasthe party, I believe, who offered the amend- 
ment, and I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection has been made to its withdrawal, 
and the objection being insisted on it must be put to a vote. 

The question being taken, the pro forma amendment was not agreed 


What is the 


to. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I move to amend the paragraph 
by striking out the last two words, and I yield my time to my col- 
league, [Mr. WILLIS. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. In stating the question of order I wish to say, if 
this discussion is to continue I want it to be by unanimous consent, 
and that that unanimous consent shall extend also to the other gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WHITE.] My question of order is, that 
no member can speak twice here to an amendment until all others 
have spoken. The rule contemplates a five-minute debate, and it 
canvot be evaded so as to allow a speech to run for an hour or two 
hours or six hours by gentlemen being recognized and yielding to one 
gentleman so that he can continuethe discussion beyond the time pro- 
vided by the rule. I make the point of order that it is not compe- 
tent for the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPsoN ] to yield the 
five minutes to his colleague, [Mr. WILLIs, ] who has already occupied 
fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this is a different amendment. 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BROWNE. I notify the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WIL- 
LIS] that unless he speaks to the amendment I shall rise to the ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. What question is now pending before 
the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition to strike out the last two 
words of the pending paragraph. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohic. I had the idea that a personal expla- 
nation was going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. On that amendment the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Kentucky,[Mr. THoMpsoN.] That gentleman yields 
to his colleague, [Mr. WILLIs,] and objection is made under the 
rule to discussing other things than the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Let my colleague discussit in his 
own way. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the words proposed to be stricken out 
may be read, so that I may discuss them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out these words: ‘‘ thousand dollars.’ 


Mr. WILLIS. I will address myself to thatamendment. I regret 
very much indeed, Mr. Chairman, to be compelled by indirection or 
by direction to trespass upon an impatient committee. When inter- 
rupted I was commenting upon the official acts of my colleague during 
the present session. I was calling attention 

Mr. BROWNE. [rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BROWNE. First, I insist that the gentleman has no right to 
rise to a personal explanation in the Committee of the Whole. 

Secondly, if he has risen to discuss the amendment he must confine 
himself to the amendment. I do this with entire kindness to the 
gentleman; I will make the same objection to anybody else. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Youdidnotdo it yesterday when a much worse 
case arose. 

Mr. BROWNE. And I did not do it when the gentleman from 
Kentucky opened the ball two or three days ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not open any ball; nor do I want to dance at 
any bedy else’s ball. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not see how the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] can rise at the present point and en- 
deavor to hamper the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. WILLIs] in the 
" remarks he is going to make. He cannot tell what connection there 
is between what the gentleman is going to say and the pending 
amendment until he has said it. He has not yet expressed a single 


It is to 


I desire to make a parliamentary in- 
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The gentleman ought to have been here yesterday | idea on the amendment which is to strike out the two words “ thoy. 


sand dollars.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I am coming to that gradually. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. He had merely reached the point 
of saying that there was some connection between that amendment 
and what he intended to say and had said, when the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BRowNE] interrupted him. Now, I insist that when 
gentleman rises here to discuss an amendment, there is no man jn 
this House, chairman or member—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish—— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not yield. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not yield. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman will allow me to make a sugges. 
tion. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Well, I will yield for a suggestion, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. aril is entirely willing to be limited to ten minutes—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And I ask the committee to give him that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the suggestion to the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. With the understanding that our 
colleague [Mr. WHITE] has the same time to be heard. 

Mr. BROWNE. I object, and insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [ Mr. ne The Chair desires 
to call attention to the first paragraph of Rule XIV, which says: 

When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the House he shall 
rise, * * * and on being recognized may ad the House, * * * andshall 
confine himself to the question under debate, avoiding personalities. 

The Chair calls the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WiLLIs] to that rule, the application of which is insisted upon. 
Under that rule the gentleman has aright to speak for the remainder 
of his five minutes to the pending amendment, which is to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Was not that rule applicable yes- 
terday to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ?] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. icine that the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] were made in general debate, before the 
five-minute rule applied. The question now is under debate under 
the five-minute rule; and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WiL- 
LIS] is recognized for the remainder of his five minutes to speak to 
“the question under debate.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I was speaking upon one branch of the pending 
amendment, and I will speak upon that mostly, the proposition to 
“strikeout.” Now,since the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WuitTe] 
has been upon this floor, who has he been “striking out” at? The 
very first man, as I have shown, that he “struck” at was a gallant 
Federal soldier, the district attorney of my own district, Colonel 
Gabriel C. Wharton. 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam on this “striking put” part; the gentleman 
certainly cannot make a point on that. 

Mr. BROWNE. I appeal to the gentleman from Kentucky him- 
self if he does not know that he is not discussing the pending amend- 
ment; if he does not know that? I ask if itis not Tes to members 
and to the Chair in perfect good faith to enforce the rules. I have 
no feeling in this matter ; I simply desire 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will proceed in 
order. . 

Mr. WILLIS. I say I was discussing this term “strike out.” 1 
say the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WuirTe] ‘ struck” at that 
gallant soldier—— 

Mr. BROWNE. Iask the Chair to rule whether or not the gen- 
tleman is now proceeding in order? 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rulesthat the remarks last made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky are not upon the “ question under de- 
bate, avoiding personality.” If gentlemen insist upon it, the Chair 
will be compelled to sorule. And further than that, the five min- 
utes’ time of the gentleman has expired. : 

Mr. WILLIS. I am sure the Chair will not rale that the five 
minutes have expired in my time. 

Mr. BROWNE. The only questionis whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky or the rules of this House shall prevail. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no such question involved here. I have 
some remarks which under the rule I cannot print, and which lam 
compelled to deliver—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask leave to print the re- 
mainder of his remarks ? F 

Mr. WILLIS. Ihave in my hand letters and documents regarding 
Federal appointments in Kentucky that affect the personal as well 
as the political character of the gentleman, and which are pertinent 
to the issue I am discussing. I did not intend to ask leave to print 
them 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Kentucky 

Mr. WHITE. 








The Chair must remark to the gentleman from 





I ask that he be permitted to print. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be in order, The Chair has 








aright to state the situation of this debate and to settle the point 


of order. The Chair has felt it his duty to exercise great liberality 
in the conduct of the debate in Committee of the Whole when o bjec- 
tion was not made; and he thinks that the allowance of twenty min- 
utes for this discussion is extremely liberal. The question being now 
made, the Chair asks the gentleman from Kentucky to co-operate 
with him in the proper enforcement of the rules when a point of order 
is made. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will not assume to hold the floor under the cir- 
cumstances, Lam exceedingly obliged to the Committee of the Whole 
for the courtesy of permitting me to speak, as I know it was not 
strictly in order at this time. I ask now that I may be permitted, 
whether in accordance with the rules or not, (and I say it frankly, ) to 
print certain additional remarks which I desire to make in this con- 
nection. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put that question. The gentle- 
nan from Kentucky asks leave to print the remainder of his remarks, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, and others objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 
ment, 


I withdraw the pro forma amend- 


Claims of Loyal Citizens. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ANDREW G. CHAPMAN, 


OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1382, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5899) to authorize the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
consider and pass upon certain claims now pending before them. 


Mr. CHAPMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The claims which this bill proposesto authorize the 
iccounting officers of the Treasury to consider and pass upon are the 
few remaining cases on file in the Treasury Department growing out 
of the use and occupation of the realestate of loyal citizens, situated 
u loyal States, by the Government or its forces, where there was no 
express contract to pay rent, or for engineer stores belonging to 
such citizens taken and used by the Government. In 1817, March 3, 
(Revised Statutes, 236,) Congress passed this law: 

All claims and demands whatever, by the United States or against them, and all 


.ccounts whatever in which the United States are concerned, either as debtors or 
is creditors, shall be settled and adjusted in the Department of the Treasury. 


While all authorities, Attorney-Generals and others, have declared 
that this law conferred no jurisdiction over claims for damages ac- 
tual, unliquidated, or resultant, yet none have said it did not cover 
cases arising under implied contracts, and the accounting officers of 
the Treausury have uniformly exercised jurisdiction under it in 
cases under implied contract. 

We have from the Third Auditor of the Treasury, in a communica- 
(ion accompanying the report on this bill, these words : 


For many years the accounting officers have held that such powers existed, and 
in many cases have exercised it. 


And alist of such cases, comprising only a portion of those in which 
such action has been taken since the war,.is appended to the report 
wccompanying this bill. 

We are told in the official communication of the Third Auditor 
belore referred to that for ‘six successive years Congress has ex- 
pressly recognized such claims as within the province of the account- 
ing officers to adjust.” 

Every year since the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has reported to Congress allowances of claims 
lor barracks and quarters, in all of which reports many of the claims 
vere based on implied contracts to pay by the Government, and in 
cach of the six years Congress has appropriated the money to pay 
such allowances, ‘‘ nor was it ever before suggested in Congress that 
the accounting officers had transcended their jurisdiction in enter- 
taining, allowing, and reporting such claims.” And it was not till 
‘le present session of Congress that we hear of any doubts expressed 
as to the power of the accounting officers to audit claims based on an 
plied contract to pay, after large sums of money have been paid 
by the Government in settlement of just such claims on the findings 
of the accounting officers. 

But we learn from Comptroller Upton, in an official communica- 
tion dated December 22, 1881, and addressed to Hon. G. G. Vest, a 
luember of the present Congress, that— 


Chere has been much conflict of opinion as to the power and authority of the 
accounting officers to audit claims of this kind, but Jerteg several years past it 
has been held that the Auditor and Comptroller are not authorized to approve a 
‘aim for the use and occupation of real estate in any case except where rent has 
ecome due by tae terms of an express contract. 
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From this official communication we have the first information of 
any doubts or difficulties existing in the minds of the Comptroller or 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole subject is care- 
fully reviewed by the Third Auditor of the Treasury in the claim of 
James H. Elgin, in which rent for the occupation of his land by the 
Government troops for several years is allowed, and so certified to the 
Second Comptroller October 14, 1880. 

The reasoning of Comptroller Upton is about this: that as Con- 
gress thought it was necessary to enact laws conferring jurisdiction 
over special classes of cases, such as is conferred by sections 273 and 
277 of the Revised Statutes, and sections 300 A and 300 B, act of July 
4, 1864, relating to quartermasters’ stores and commissary stores, then 
it was also necessary for Congress to enact laws conferring jurisdic- 
tion in these two special classes of cases, namely, claims for rent 
under implied contracts and claims for engineer stores, 

Were this anew question, it might become us to test the force of this 
reasoning; but we learn from the communication of the Third Audi- 
tor accompanying the report on this bill that— 

The accounting officers have uniformly held that where the United States have 
occupied the real estate of a citizen ina loyal State, without claim of title or right to 
confiscate, and under circumstances where an intention to make compensation 
ought to be presumed, an implied contract to pay a fair rent growsup. This doc- 


trine has been maintained in an unbroken line of decisions reaching back to the 
beginning of the late war. 





IMPLIED CONTRACT. 

The Court of Claims (Johnson’s case, 4 Court of Claims par. 250,) 
recognizes in strongest terms that it makes no difference whether 
the contract is express or implied, “‘ that the rights of the citizen, 
the duties and obligations of the Government, and the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal,” are all the same whether the contract be expressed 
or implied; ‘‘ that when the Government has entered upon the realty 
of a citizen or his right of property being established, the Govern- 
ment should be deemed to have entered under an implied lease.” 

Under that authority, how can you doubt the power and duty of 
the accounting officers to entertain such claims of loyal citizens in 
loyal States? Congress declared by law February 21, 1867, expressly 
that no claim for occupation of real estate in the disloyal States 
should be entertained or settled. 

Is not this an implied recognition of the duty and authority to 
settle such claims in loyal States? If not, where the necessity of 
the law? Is there anything in the nature of the use of real estate 
to make it different from the use of any other sort of private prop- 
erty? Do you mean to plead the statute of frauds on claimants and 
require all contracts for rent of land for over one year to be in writ- 
ing? The court in the case before quoted lays down the rule “ that 
the occupation of the real estate of a citizen for public purposes cre- 
ates the relation of landlord and tenant under an implied lease,” 
upon which rests the right and duty of the Government to pay rent, 
as the just compensation prescribed by the Constitution; and with- 
out some such limit there is no private property, but we are all only 
tenants at the sufferance of the Government. We learn further also 
from the Third Auditor of the Treasury: 

The number of cases now pending in which the qnestion might arise can safely 
be said cannot number more than a very few hundred, and the number of rent 
claims which have been allowed by the accounting officers where the possession of 
the real estate was not held under express contract have been very numerous. 
The accounting officers have never yet held that express contract was a neces- 
sary element to allowance. 

Moreover from the Comptroller we learn that while he entertains 
doubts as to the jurisdiction of the accounting officers over these 
two classes of cases, yet the equities recommending them for con- 
sideration are equally as strong as of those more clearly in his opin- 
ion within the law. And he forcibly remarks that ‘‘ while holding 
that these claims for engineer stores are not within the jurisdiction 
of the accounting officers” he is aware of the apparent inconsistency 
of making the question of pay depend upon the use to which the 
property is devoted, when either of two purposes may have been 
equally beneficial to the Government. 

The same officer may have been acting as engineer and as quarter- 
master at the same time, and quantity of timber may have been 
seized by his orders and used, in part, for purposes of fortifications 
and in other part as quartermasters’ stores. 

The latter can be audited and allowed, while the former under his 
construction cannot be paid for. He thus concedes if the claims are 
proven they ought to be paid. I say were this a new question we 
might stop to consider the propriety of this legislation ; but when a 
law has received a settled construction during a series of years, both 
by the legislative and executive departments, and the business 
arising under it has been nearly all disposed of, it would not be 
proper to disregard the settled practice under the law in disposing 
of the remnant of the business even if that construction were wrong. 
The whole amount of the claims now pending, in the language of the 
report, do not probably exceed $100,000. 

By the long practice of the accounting officers, sanctioned by Con- 
gress, claimants have been invited to present their claims to this 
tribunal and file their proofs. It would certainly be wrong to dis- 
miss these claims at this late day upon the suggestion for the first 
time that the accounting officers have not jurisdiction. Quoting 
again from the Third Auditor, he says: 

The claimants should have a remedy, and doubts having been raised as to the 
power of the accounting officers in the premises, the proposed legislation appears 
to be wise and just. 
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Refuse this proposed legislation and you shut the door of justice 
in the very face of your own citizens. It is now too late for them 
to go elsewhere—they are met by the bar of limitations in any other 
tribunal. Turn a deaf ear to these honest claimants, the whole of 
whose claims would not absorb one-tenth part of the income of this 
Government for one single day, and you leave them entirely without 
remedy. If your accounting officers have been found faithful in 
adjudicating many of this class of claims, may they not be 
trusted to dispose of the few that remain ? 

By your invitation, conveyed in the very language of your law and 
the settled practice of your Treasury Department for years and years, 





safely 


sanctioned and confirmed without question by your annual bills of 


appropriation, your claimants, relying upon the justice of their Gov- 
ernment, have filed their claims and proofs and patiently abicded thei: 
time. A million of money, perhaps more, has been paid out in set 

tlement of just such claims upon the adjudication of your Treasury 
Department. A few hundred more remain—aggregating in all not 
one-tenth part your daily revenue. Refuse to pass this bill and you 
will have this grand, magnificent Government, that can well attord 
to be not only just but liberal, saying to its overcontiding and over- 
credulous citizens, ‘‘ We have misled you it is true; it is no fault of 
yours that you have confided in the very language of the law and the 
settled practice of the Government for years ; but lest one fraudulent 


| 
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| tention of the committee to what I regard a very questionable change 
| of existing laws regulating the course of instruction and the manner 


of appointments at the engineer school of the Naval Academy; and 
also wish to protest very earnestly against the radical reduction the 
bill proposes in the corps of engineer officers. 

First, as to the change touching appointments and instructions. As 
is well known by most of the gentlemen around me, we have now what 
is universally regarded an admirable school of mechanical and marine 
engineering, which bas stood the test of experience for the past six- 
teen years and has graduated with high honors some of the most tal- 
ented young men to be found in the naval service of any government, 
The honorable gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. RoBrson] as- 
sures me of his very high appreciation of the engineer corps of the 
Navy. No one upon this floor, I think, will suspect that he has any 
other motive than the best interests of the entire service to actuate 
him in suggesting the radical changes proposed by this bill. He has 


| large experience also in dealing with these questions; and yet I must 
| say, having given some little attention to this subject, that, as I un- 


claim might possibly be paid, we will close the door of justice in your | 


very face.” 

It is too late now for you to goelsewhere with your claims and your 
proofs, You cannot go to the Court of Claims, for we only allowed 
you six years from the origin of your claim to bring it in that court, 
(Revised Statutes, 1069,) and this grand Government, receiving up- 
ward of $1,000,000 per day, will make by this highway robbery the 
pitiful sum of $100,000. Can we, Mr. Speaker, atford to make it at 
that cost? We have high and holy authority for believing that 
ninety-nine guilty men should escape punishment rather than one 
innocent shall suffer. On a similar principle had you not better pay 
one fraudulent claim than deny justice to ninety-nine honest ones? 

Mr. Speaker, in the trying hours of the bloody war through which 
we have but lately passed the Government passed laws establishing 
ready tribunals for the settlement of the claims of her loyal citizens 


get up the proofs when there was an allegation of taking. Is she 
less sensitive now to the appeals of her citizens? Doesshe feel that 
the danger is passed, that the knife of the assassin is no longer at her 
throat, the torch of the incendiary no longer at her temple, and she 
can be bold and disregard the favor or the frowns of her citizens? 
The danger may be past, but the only safe foundation of this Gov- 
ernment is in the love and the gratitude of its people. We are told— 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

Let us not, I pray you, play that satanic part. Mr. Speaker, the 
Queen of England, in all her majesty, in all her might and power, 
can do no wrong. 
almost boundless right and privilege freely accorded to it by the con- 
tiding hearts of a grateful and trusting people, has no more right 
than the majesty of England to wrong its humblest citizen, nor could 
it afford so to do if there were millions instead of a few thousand 
at stake. Let us pass this simple bill, most carefully guarded as it 
is in its terms, and do this little act of plainest and purest justice, 
not begrudgingly and sparingly, but cheerfully and freely, as be- 
cometh the representatives of a free and mighty people. 


Naval Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. SHALLEN BERGER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1882. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year encing June 30, 1883, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not intended to say anything on this bill 
to-night, but as there seems to be some time not desired by others I 
will oceupy it lest I may not have an opportunity to-morrow. 

I think I see in this bill some very objectionable features which 
have not been specially referred to this afternoon, and to which I 
feel it my duty to call the attention of the committee. I shall not 
refer to the legislation proposed which affects the navy-yards and 
upon which so much has been said by gentlemen who have preceded 
me, as I have no special interest in these provisions of the bill and 
have given no particular attention to them. 


Sir, thismighty Government, with allitscharter of 


derstand it, this bill will very seriously imperil all that is of special 
merit in the present school of steam-engineering at Annapolis, In- 
deed I had almost said that it goes to the extent of abolishing one of 
the finest schools of its character in the world. 

It is the one school under Government patronage to which admis- 
sion is absolutely free to all, irrespective of political or pecuniary 


| interests and upon competitive examination alone. A higher grade 





| 


of students is thus unquestionably obtained, because maximum rather 
than minimum scholarship and qualifications are the basis of ad- 
mission. However large the number of those applying for examina- 
tion from all sections of the country, including usually several grad- 
uates of private technical schools, an average perhaps of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five or more each year, only twenty-five under ex- 
isting law can be appointed, and they must show the highest aver- 
age on rigid examination. The applications usually come from 
bright, ambitious young men who cannot secure political influence 
for an appointment as cadet-midshipman for various reasons. The 
standard is necessarily placed very high, as there is no difficulty in 
securing very bright candidates, and no limit to the qualifications, 


é | experience, and education of the applicants. 
for property taken for its armies, and even sent its own agents out to | 


As a matter of fact the class which enters as cadet-engineers is of 
a higher grade of scholarship than the midshipmen who enter by 


| Congressional appointment and who are required to reach simply the 


minimum standard. The instruction of the cadet-engineers for the 
first two years is the same as cadet-midshipmen; but the last two 
years are devoted exclusively to steam-engineering, the higher mathe- 
matics, iron-ship building, &c. The four years’ course is a very 
exacting one for the cadet-engineers. It could not include more 


| work, and wereit to include any part of the course now pursued by 


the midshipmen during the last two years, something must necessa- 
rily besacrificed of the present instruction, which specially fits them 
for the duties they expect to perform. Hence I cannot possibly see 
how achange can be made which will produce greater efficiency in the 
corps without increasing the number of years spent at the academy. 

This bill proposes to merge in one the courses of instruction pur- 
sued by the midshipmen and the cadet-engineers. It proposes to 
abolish both the cadet-engineers and the cadet-midshipmen as dis- 
tinct classes, and to enter hereafter but one class, to be called naval 
cadets, all to be appointed, as now provided by law, on recommenda- 
tion of members of Congress. This effectually bars the door to many 
of the brightest young men of the country who may develop special 
genius for mechanical engineering but cannot obtain political in- 
fluence. I regret therefore to see this competitive system which we 
have been so successfully testing entirely destroyed. ‘The time has 
come, I think, when we might with advantage adopt it for all ap- 
pointments, both at the academy at West Point and at Annapolis, 
under proper conditions. 

I have long thought of suggesting a plan by which the present 
number admitted to both schools could be largely reduced by selec- 
tion after competitive examination. I have thonght that each Con- 
gressional district might have the privilege of nominating through 
its members of Congress or otherwise one cadet each year, who should 
be examined with the understanding that but one in four or one in 
six or one in eight from the number to which each State is thus 


| entitled should be admitted, and they such as stand the highest and 


best examination. Where less than four or six Congressional dis- 
tricts are found in a State it might be arranged so as to admit one 
every second, third, or fourth year. The number of cadet-engineers 
to be admitted now is twenty-five each year. It could readily be 
reduced to twenty or less if the corps is too large. ae 

I see no reason why a fixed and limited number of cadet-midship- 
men or of West Point cadets might not be admitted each year out of 
a large number examined upon a system somewhat similar. I fee! 
confident that if some such plan could be adopted, modified perhaps 
so as to confine competition within State limits, the rights of each 
State and of each Congressional district could be secured by permit- 
ting the nominations I have referred to, subject to the competitive 
examination, which would incite each Congressional district to put 
forward its best young man. Instead, therefore, of breaking up the 
present method of admitting cadet-engineers I desire to retain it and 
to extend the system, when practical, to all cadets. The proposition 


I wish first tocall the at- | is to give the naval cadets proposed by this bill a uniform course of 
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Hence, while I should not object to marked reductions in the num- 

ber of officers of the line, I must protest against the proposed reduc- 
tion to the number of one hundred in the corps of passed assistant 
and assistant engineers alone. 
There are now allowed by law one hundred assistant and one hun- 
dred passed assistant engineers. If this bill should become a law the 
actual reduction of the number in the two grades would be sixty- 
three, as there are thirty-seven vacancies in the corps of assistant 
engineers to be filled by the promotion of graduated cadets now at 
sea completing their two years’ sea service. 

From the Naval Register of January 1, 1882, it will be seen that 
there are in the Navy seventy chief engineers, one hundred passed as- 
sistant engineers, and sixty-three assistant engineers—in all two 
hundred and thirty-three, and forty graduated cadet-engineers not 
yet promoted to assistants, making an entire force of two hundred 
and seventy-three. Of this number there are now at sea twenty- 
six chief engineers, fifty-three passed assistants, forty-two assistants, 
and forty cadet-engineers—in all one hundred and sixty-one. They 
are distributed among thirty-three regular naval steamers in com- 
mission five coast-surveying vessels, one arctic exploring vessel, 
and one Fish Commission vessel—in all forty, being an average of 
four engineers to each vessel, as will appear from the following table, 
which has been furnished me and which I incorporate with these 
remarks : 


instruction, so that after graduation, indeed after the two years’ course 
at sea Shall have been completed, they shall not know to which branch 
of the service they may be assigned, and certainly not be specially 
prepared for any particular branch of the service. They may be de- 
tailed as line officers, as engineers, as paymasters, as naval construct- 
ors; indeed, called to fill any staff position to which the academic 
board may assign them. f ! 

Now, it occurs to me as utterly impracticable without a special 
-ourse of thorough training to fit all cadets equally well for all these 
positions, and very unwise to consume valuable time in studies which 
cannot secure proticiency in the service to which they shall be sev- 
erally called. If it be said that some special instruction will at a 
subsequent time be given the cadets who may be assigned to the en- 
vineer corps, then the same distinction which now exists will be pre- 
served, Without the advantages at present arising from the fact that 
cadet-engineers are fitted for their profession in a large degree when 
they enter, because they know the future which awaits them. 

These points are clearly pero out in the printed letter addressed 
to the gentleman from New Jersey by Hon. George 8, Boutwell, 
It is not safe to risk, in my judgment, certainly not without the pos- 
itive recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy and the engineer- 
in-chief, this radical change. The General of the Army, as I am in- 
formed, has recently said that this engineer school at Annapolis is 
the very best of its kind in the world. Atthe last examination out 
of six who are designated as “star graduates” five were cadet-en- 
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against the academic board, I am free to suspect that all doubts upon © |e8is 2 
that subject would resolve themselves in favor of the midshipmen. 5 3 4 3 

The marked advantage possessed by the engineer corps is due, I Ee a ae inches 
think, to the system which selects for admission the best scholars Siete First 1 i 3 . 
ina very large number applying. To take proper charge of the in BN Aaa cls vcdda ce: Sac oe oa 1 1 @ B41 
tricate machinery, especially in vessels of war, requires constant | Kearsarge.......................... EE Sc tstiesvans 1 1 } ee 
watchfulness, thorough education, and much experience. To prop- = eg ttee corte eeee teers eeee ees Third............. 1 1 1 2 
erly train young men to perform this work requires not weeks or MUCIPTISe -..--.-----+---200eee-eee ant Bausecscncese 2 : 6 : 
months, but years. The time has passed for sailing men-of-war. | Powhatan ..........................| Seeond............ 1 3 2 es 
While in times of peace canvas may be spread, yards and mastssent up | Shenandoah ...... wee eecetecoerees Second............ 1 2 B fecaons 
and down as of old, the first sound of war would set aside such means PEAY. «2-2 eeenneceencerersercnes cecum tttsrceceee ; : : 2 
of locomotion whose use in modern naval warfare would beridiculous, | [eoner aoe ten 

: eevee. vee te rere hE coc dws cecdscéeeeddone sod _ | Se 1 2 1 2 

Our coming navy must be a steam-navy fitted with every modern | Nipsic.............................. eh da tace 1 1 Shs. 
mechanical appliance. Our future engineers must be taken from ONES Sg ne sted ctidenes i ee NS nessa ss. 1 te gts 2 
the most skillfal young men of the land, and should have the most eens --- tee tt ee eeeeeee reece oe vette teense : 1 ; 3 
thorough technical education it is possible to give them. We can- | Tackawanna.......................| Seeond........ 1 1 1 3 
not fall behind Great Britain in this respect when it is possible to | Alaska. .....................-...... ee 1 es 2 
excel her. Wedo not need a large army or a great naval estab- | Wachusett ......................... SMIB 0 ccncececces 1 1 1 2 
lishment, but we do need, in my judgment, a very fall complement | Adams ....-. stetereceenees retesreee eso" ; ; : 2 
of the very best officers, as a nucleus for volunteer forces in case of NMED Lo... sides cigcnasciant eats ici. 1 1 9 2 
war—a skeleton army and a skeleton navy, which will necessarily | Richmond.........................- Second............ 1 2 2 *6 
involve a complement of officers apparently excessive. But as tothe | Swatara.............---.....---.--- as wetter eteeeee 1 1 2 |-----5 
importance of highly-educated engineers, I quote from the London ae mea eeT ha sseoe earecsee aoe Bnet Ase syne bets 958 i I : 
Times editorial, January 19, 1877, for which I am indebted to memo- aa So ontedeaiphe! pe 1 oi ee 3 
rial of the corps of engineers addressed to Congress: = || ——= | Palos.................2-.20eeeeeeeee BUR iin ccicbvcons Bienen tain 

: , ose , : ID iin cise tisige 4s ow ncnvonngane etaiiins ce cenacalgintis 2B 2ncpscibveanen 

Every one who wants to be informed of the condition of the navy, and to obtain ‘ s ; Fourth 1 1 
an opinion on the value of any porpenss changes in the design and management Mtipee es et el ee ee aso pe. 
of our ships, takes counsel of the engineers among the foremost; and if the ad- Tal apoosa ........- aap aes kies Taide etal <i omer 
miralty and Parliament would get from the service itself the most trustworthy tecnica ahcalt citer | Torpedo pi bigracene jeg sha | 1 | ei 
views of naval policy, they must consent to make the fullest recognition of the Mee «2. oc cicscennccce,| Aone. 1 i |-: ee eee as 
value and importance of the functions of the engineers. eS ee en er ee. ea 

In the same issue of the London Times, Sir Edward J. Reed, the | Fish Hawk. .--------.--...---..- | Fish Commission.|...... Jovrege] Dennen 
great naval architect of England and for many years the designer of Peer eS sen oer a tate eee te Sane ace ee es 
the principal iron-clads and other naval vessels of that country, and Rd saa ee al | 40 vessels | 26] 653 42 40 
at present a member of Parliament, thus writes concerning the re- | _ Aa Basel eee ‘ te L ae 
sponsibilities of naval engineers and what should be their position: * A part of these were for distribution in the Asiatic squadron. 

Every war veasel is now a steamer, and some of our most powerful and valuable | Chiefengineers ............ 22... .20000 cece eee n ee eee ee cence ee eeeeeees 2h 
ships have not a sailupon them, but, on the contrary, are huge engines of war, | Passed assistant engineers ................... panevad ineye lente eueneeens 53 
animated and put into activity by steam, and steam alone. The main propelling | Assistant engineers ..........................-...-. picaneebee gheahibencas 42 
engines are worked by steam; a separate steam-engine starts and stops them; | Cadet-engineers.............. CANsuue dake ne beehe bane ledecheseswesese sheen 40 
steam ventilates the monster; steam weighs the anchor; steam steers her; steam Sena 
punps her out if she leaks; steam loads the gun; steam trainsit; steam elevates 40 )161 
or depresses it. The ship is a steam being, and the only man who understands it, — 
can work it with safety, can control it efliciently, can use it, care for it, tend it, 4a 


preserve it, repair it, remew 2, 1s Che enginece. It is highly necessary when a ship is under steam that there should 


be a competent, experienced engineer always on watch in addition 
to the chief or other engineer in charge. It would readily be seen 
therefore that the number now at sea is not larger than it should be 
for the safe and efficient management of our vessels and for proper 
reliefs on watch. The number of engineers actually at sea is just 
one in excess of the whole number proposed to be allowed in the 
Navy by the pending bill. The number at sea is larger in propor- 
tion than can be shown by any other corps. But it is well known 
that officers cannot remain at sea continuously. 

It is, and always has been, customary to allow an officer a term 
of shore duty after each cruise ; so that while he spends one-half of 
his life at sea he has the other half, or nearly so, with his family on 
shore. A corps of one hundred and sixty engineers, therefore, as 
proposed by this bill, would allow but eighty at sea, half the pres- 
ent force, which, as I have shown, the demand for skilled engineers 
will certainly increase rather than diminish. With our prospects 
as a manufacturing and maritime people we need to foster all tech- 


The necessity, therefore, exists not alone for a class of schooled and 
highly-edueated officers, who shall be able to control the great power 
intrusted to them, but, it strikes me, the necessity is equally appar- 
ent of maintaining such number of officers as shall be fully equal to 
the increasing demands of the service. I therefore very seriously 
protest against the large reduction in the corps of engineer officers 
proposed by this bill. It is disproportionate to the reductions made 
inthe line. As has been well said, ‘‘ the Navy is top-heavy.” The 
line officers are largely in excess of the number required to officer 
vessels at. present in service or likely to be in service in the near 
‘uture. But while it is true, as appears from the Naval Register, that 
the complement of line officers to each ship has very largely increased 
since 1864, when it might be supposed that our vessels were fully 
ofticered, it is equally true that the complement of engineer offi- 
cers has remained substantially the same, and, in the judgment of 
the engineer-in-chief, the number is not greater at present than the 
service requires. 
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nical schools now existing, both public and private. Tosupply the 
complement of engineer officers required for each vessel ; to supply 
the several navy-yards; the Naval Academy with instructors ; mem- 
bers of experimental and other boards ; officers for special duty, and 
besides be able to detail twenty-five engineers for duty in colleges 
throughout the country, as allowed by law, will tax the Bureau of 
Steam-Enginecring to the utmost; and unless it can be shown that 
the proposed reduction is recommended by the engineer-in-chief of 
the Navy, who is the head of the bureau and who is most especially 
interested in maintaining its efticiency, | affirm that the proposition 
should not be conntenanced by Congress. My information leads me 
to think, Mr. Chairman, that instead of recommending this proposed 


reduction astrong and earnest: protest from the engineer-in-chief has | 


been sent to Congress. From 1868 to 1880 there was in vogue in the 
Navy what was called the ‘‘machinist system.” This system dis- 
pensed with the services of all but one or two engineer officers on each 
vessel, and gave the running of the engines into the hands of men 
who had acertain practical knowledge and were appointed for three 
years or the cruise, but who were in no wise responsible men. 
a short and, as I am informed, unsatisfactory experience the Depart- 
ment, in 1880, returned to the system of having educated engineer 
ofticers stand watch. The cadet-engineer system has made it possi- 
ble for this to be done by supplying a sufficient number to complete 
the detail for each vessel. In a few years the retirements in the en- 
gineer corps from age alone will almost equal the number of graduates. 
In twenty years from now every chief engineer and two-thirds of the 
past assistants at present on the active list will be retired on account 
of age. 

There is, therefore, no immediate necessity, and no apparent future 
necessity, of reducing the corps in the manner proposed. Of grad- 
uates the number at present only averages from eighteen to twenty 
each year; but if the number admitted is too large reduce it, and 
thus gradually reduce the number of graduates, and from them select 
enough to fill vacancies. That will do no injustice to the large class 
of talented educated men now in the service, and who, if compelled 
to wait from five to ten or perhaps fifteen years for any promotion, 
as will be the case under this bill, will certainly leave the service 


and the Government will lose the skill and experience for which it | 


has paid, and which we have shown that it needs, 

While, as I have said, the officers of the line may safely be retired 
and number in present grades reduced, as they are largely in excess 
of the requirements of the service, Lalso think that the wisest course 
would be to very gradually reduce the force. Thus can we protect 
officers who have rendered gallant service to the country in the recent 
past. I trust the gentleman in charge of this bill will himself see 
the propriety of retaining the present force of engineer officers, or 
nearly so, and also of providing for some special course of instruc- 
tion for officers assigned to the engineer corpsin case the twoclasses 
are to be graduated as naval cadets. 

There are other features of this bill to which I should like to call 
attention if I felt that I conld take the time. The proposition to 
abolish the grade of commodore, and providing for the possible re- 
tirement of all of them as rear-admirals at an increased pay of $500 
a year in the event that they should feel grieved by the promotion 
over their heads of officers lower in rank as permitted by the bill is, 
to my mind, unnecessary and unwise. The power placed in the 
hands of a small board of admirals to confine promotions to aselect 
few, most likely of their own personal friends, is a very dangerous 
provision, in my judgment, and to make a rear-admiral’s commission 
the prize in a grand race open to all commodores and captains would 
prove a demoralizing feature I fear. I should prefer to rest the des- 
ignation or selection in the hands of the President, if sucha change 
trom the present system of promotion by seniority is demanded. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that, as at present advised, 
I shall oppose a change of the method of appointment as well as of 
the course of instruction for the engineer officers atthe academy. I 
shal] oppose the radical reduction in the officers of the corps as pro- 
posed from 273 to 160, for which there is no valid plea of necessity, 
but, on the contrary, a protest from the Department. I oppose the 
increase of power given tothe academic board and the creation of a 
small board of admirals in whom absolutely rests the power of con- 
finingappointments and promotions toa select circle of their friends. 
I wish to extend rather than abolish, as this bill does, the competi- 
tive system of admission to the military schools. I wish to tempt 
the brightest and best young men of the country to enter the Govern- 
ment service and to feel that t.e, can do it if they have talent and 
pluck, irrespective of political, social, or pecuniary influences, by one 
open door at least, as now presented at Annapolis. 

I trnsi that the bill will receive very careful consideration by 
members of the House, and will be glad if all legislation ingrafted 
upon this bill looking to a reorganization of the Navy can be elim- 
inated from it and be reported at a future time by the Naval Com- 
mittee. The practice of reporting important legislation upon an 
appropriation bill in the closing days of the session cannot, in my 
judgment, be commended, und if a resolute resistance were made to 
it we should probably be able to devise a system of rules which 
would give to the several important committees of the House other 
than Appropriations the opportunity to carefully mature, present, 
and pass all needful legislation on subjects over which they have 
jurisdiction. 
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Reduction of Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, anq 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenug 
taxation— 


Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall detain the committee but a short time, as 
I rose more for the purpose of giving notice of one or two amend- 
ments I desire to offer in connection with the pending bill than any- 
thing else. I am in favor of the general features of this bill with 
the amendments which I have suggested and shall, at the proper 
time, propose for the action of the committee. On yesterday I gave 
notice that I would move to strike out the clause which relates to 
the tax upon the capital of the national banks. I am not in favor 
of exempting their capital from taxation, and principally for the 
reason that they derive a profit not only from the earnings of the 
banks but also from the interest upon the Government bonds upon 
which their operations are based. 

With all deference to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] I do not think the case he cites of the banker 
is analogous to that of the farmer. We impose no direct tax upon the 
farmer, and we have no right to do so under the circumstances. He 
has no special privileges from the Government such as have been 
accorded to the national banks. The banker’s operations are based 
upon the bonds of the Government, and the interest upon them is paid 
to the banks. The farmer has nothing of the kind in his favor, and 
I shall move to strike out the provision relieving the capital of the 
national banks in the first section of this bill. 

I am, asI said yesterday, in favor of removing the taxes from de- 
posits in banks, because, as I believe, that tax imposes an unequal 
burden upon the borrower, that class of energetic men who carry ou 
the active business industriesofthe country. It worksa hardship upon 
the poorerclasses. Itdoesnot come fromthe manof wealth. Thistax 
constitutes a portion of the expenses of the banks. The depositor 
pays no part of that expense. ‘The borrower pays the whole of it. 
Now, sir, take the case that arises in almost all banks. The manof 
wealth makes a deposit; his money is put in the vaults of the bank 
for his accommodation and for its safe-keeping. The bank is taxed 
by the Government on the deposits thus made. The bank has the 
tax to pay, and in turn it must be repaid by its customers, its bor- 
rowers, and not its depositors. Themanof wealth borrows nothing; 
he does notneed to borrow; heis a depositor; he pays nothing on his 
deposits, while the total expense of the banking operations is neces- 
sarily imposed upon the borrowing class. 

I see the operation of this in my own section; in an agricultural, 
a manufacturing, and a mining country section. The borrower who 
carries on the industries of the country, men who have to raise 
money by loans from the banks, are compelled to pay such rates of 
interest as will evable the banks to meet all their expenditures, and 
this interest charge is regulated to some extent by the expenditures. 

Mr. HOUNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSE. Does the gentleman believe that if the tax is taken 
oft of deposits any bank in the United States will charge any less rate 
of interest ? 

Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. HOUSE. 

Mr. WILSON. 





I do, sir. 
Well, I do not. 
I am satisfied that it would be so. 

Mr. HOUSE. The gentleman has greater faith than I have then. 

Mr. WILSON. Why, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that I speak 
accurately when I state that it is the policy of the banks in my part 
of the country to reduce the rate of interest. 

Now, you take the tax from deposits and check stamps and you 
will reduce the bank’s expenses, and enable them to loan money at 
the rate of 6 per cent. interest, and I hope at a lower rate. 

Before this bill shall be finally voted upon, I shall offer an amend- 
ment fixing the maximum rate of interest at 6 per cent. The banks 
are the creatures and Congress the creator ; if Congress can create 
and tax or not tax, and supply its circulation, it can prescribe the 


| rate of interest. 


During the war we were compelled sometimes to pay 12 per cent., 
then 10 per cent., then down to 8 per cent., and now some of the 
banks loan at 6 per cent. Our business men, ouragriculturists, and 


| those engaged in mining and manufacturing are content to borrow 


i 


at the rate of 6 per cent. interest. I now desire to have the follow- 
ing amendment read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And from and after the passage of this act no national banking association 0r- 
ganized under the laws of the United States shall charge or receive any interest. 

















discount, orexchange exceeding the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the loan of 
any money or in the purchase or discount of any note, bill, or other obligation ; 
apd any such banking association violating this provision shall forfeit the whole 
amount of interest, discount, or exchange so charged or received. 


Mr. WILSON. I had occasion some time ago to examine the tax 
account of a national bank in my own town. Upon that examina- 
tion I found the bank is charged with more than 3 per cent. taxa- 
tion, national, State, county, and municipal. 

If the Government continues to impose high taxation upon banks 
the result will be that the people must continue to pay high inter- 
est, aud we cannot expect to be relieved in that regard until we 
in some Way give proper relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the following letter as an expres- 
sion of popular opinion upon this subject in the district which I 
have the honor to represent. It issigned by the distinguished Dem- 
ocratie governor of our State, and by other prominent, intelligent 
gentlemen of both political parties. Democrats and Republicans 
united in expressing the opinion that this bill should be passed : 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, June 14, 1882. 


Sin: The bill embodying the reduction of the tax on banks and bankers, and the 
abolition of the check stamp, seems to be laid aside and almost forgotten by Con- 
gress. The session is probably nearing its close, and this burden we have been 
suffering unjustly for years seems likely te remain unless our Representatives 
take some prompt action in the matter. 

lo one 80 well versed as yourself in all that pertains to the welfare of the coun- 
try at large, and our State in particular, it would be useless to enumerate the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from and the necessity that demands the repeal of 
these onerous duties. 

Congress itself by refunding the Government debt at astonishingly low rates of 
interest has established the precedent for cheap money which now prevails among 
us, rendering the business of banking unprofitable. We would beg you to con- 
sider that this semi-annual duty on banks is virtually a tax on a large portion of 
your constituents. The removal of an oppressive tax on, say, fifteen hundred 
stockholders in this district could not fail to impress them with a sense of pro- 
found gratitude toward one who should apply his influence in this direction. 

Allow us to ask that you urge this matter toa conclusion during this session of 
Congress. s 

And we remain, very respectfully, 
BANK OF THE OHIO VALLEY, 
By F. P. JEPSON, Cashier, 
WM. A. ISETT, President, 
W. B. SIMPSON, Vice-President, 
J. A. MILLEN, Director. 
THE EXCHANGE BANK OF WHEELING, 
By JNO. J. JONES, Cashier, 
SIMON HORKHEIMER, Director, 
J. N. VANCE, President. 
WM. L. HEARN. 
THE BANK OF WHEELING, 
By G. LAMB, Cashier. 
COMMERCIAL BANK, 
By 8. P. HILDRETH, Cashier, 
CHAS. H. BOOTH, President, 
D. E. STALNAKER. 
MARSHALL COUNTY BANK, 
By J. W. GALLAHER, Director. 
THE City BANK, 
By R. CRANGLE. 
PEOPLE'S BANK, 
By GEO. W. ECKHART, JR., Cashier, 
JOHN REID, President, 
THOS. O. BRIENA, Director. 
GEO. R. TINGLE. 
NATIONAL BANK OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
By JAS. MAXWELL, Paying Teller, 
M. REILLY, Director. 
THE GERMAN BANK OF WHEELING, 
By L. J. BAYHO, Cashier, 
C. D. HUBBARD, President. 
J. B. JACKSON. 
I. C. ALDERSON. 
Hon. B. WILSOX, 
First District, West Virginia. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the following letter from 
Colonel L. Haymond, the cashier of the national bank of my town: 


CLARKSBURGH, WEST VIRGINIA, January 9, 1882. 


Deak Sir: I submit for your information, as you request, the following state- 
ment in regard to the taxation, &c., of this bank for the year 1881: 





Capital e@eglt. -...< occu ose chews hla ceed thtaes boewad Gace dt uuabeiace vivant $100, 000 00 
A VOTRGO CONN IE MIE <a bbb pasacs chix cease pesuacch ddoscawesssieviad 111, 570 67 
l'ax on deposits for 1881 to United States, $ per cent.............----. 557 84 
Tax on circulation for 1881 to United States, 1 per cent.......--...-.- 894 74 
Lax, State, county, and corporation, for 1881.........--..-.-.-+-++-+-- 1, 668 10 

Total tax for 1881, (over 8 per cont.) ...... 2.2... ccecccdeecceenes 3,120 68 


Very respectfully, 
: : L. HAYMOND, Cashier. 
Hon. B, WILs0N, Washington, D. 0. 


In the same connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the follow- 
ing letter from J. E, Sands, cashier of a national bank in an ad- 
Jobing county. He discusses the question so fully and intelligently 
that Tam sure his letter will be listened to with interest : 


FinsT NATIONAL BANK, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, February 13, 1882. 
, Dear Sin: You will pardon me if this letter is of any sort of trouble to you, 
Hut as you will soon have the question of rechartering these banks before you I 
Wil venture to write you. In the first place, it seems to me if they are to be re- 
chartered the entire field of circulation, except gold and silver, should be given 
‘o them, and sundry amendments should be made to the law governing them. We 
have legal tenders, silver certificates, national-bank notes, gold, and silver. Now, 
I say perfect the law, take off sundry taxes and restrictions, leave the field of 
paper circulation to the national banks and the gold and silver to the Government, 
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or else do away with the national banks and let the Government in some way out- 
side furnish the circulation necessary. Thi» system of banking is doomed unless 
| Congress will take off the war taxes and give a better bond than a 3 percent. You 
| will find that capital now in them will gradually go out, except in places where 
| large lines of deposits are to be had. Comparatively speaking, there is but little 

capital in them now when you compare it with the private banks and “ State 
chartered” banks. If it is to be perpetuated, take off the taxes, the two-cent 
stamps, and other sores; give us achance. National banks in most places now 
cannot do a legitimate business and make any money for their stockholders. We 
have to pay United States, State, county, and town tax; pay $30 for examination, 
from $75 to $100 our share of expenses of redemption agency in Washington, ex 
press charges to and from said agency in Washington, making in all fully 3 per 
cent. upon our capital; then say 3 per cent. for expenses, and we are cunpelied 
| to charge over 6 per cent. if you wish any dividend for your stockholders. 





Then if they are to be rechartered there is one thing I do wish you would look 
after. I have before me two books of 1,600 pages, Decisions of Courts on Na- 
tional Bank Cases, most of them on the usury question, sections 5197, 5198. 

The New York supreme court decides ‘“‘ that a party who pays more than legal 
interest can recover by action only twice the amount of the excess so charged.” 
Other courts hold that if you charge more than legal rate the note never did and 
never could be made to carry any interest, and the pay must recover twice the 
amount of all the interest he ever did pay. Others hold that it means only twice 
the amount of all the interest for two years. Now, how are we poor fellows to 
know, when all these wise men differ? Cannot you make this so plain that even 
the courts and lawyers cannot misinterpret? I begin to think if you can find any- 
thing else that will give us a good, sound currency we national banks may as well 
stand aside, unless you gentlemen in Congress will perfect the law making them. 

I have the honor to be, yours truly, 
J. E. SANDS. 

Hon. BENJAMIN WILSON. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
following extract taken from the Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle of New York, of date of June 24, 1882: 

Take, for instance, as illustration, the effect excessive taxation alone has had in 
this city in curtailing banking facilities. Way back in 1857 the banking capital 
invested here was about $65,000,000, and the exchanges through the clearing- 
house were eight and one-third billions. In 1881 the capital was only about sixty- 
two millions with exchanges forty-eight and one-half billions. That is a decrease 
of nearly 5 per cent. in capital and an increase of 500 per cent. in work to be done 
by it. Even that statement, however, does not fully illustrate the disparity between 
the work and the capital to do it with, because this city is now more than ever the 
center of the country’s commerce and of its vastly increased activities. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the prediction of my distinguished 
friend from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] and of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson] will soon be realized, and that the day is not far 
distant when the prosperous condition of the country will enable 
Congress, with due regard to the rights of all the people, to abolish 
the entire system of internal revenue. It is repugnant to our form 
of government, has ever been distasteful to American statesmen. 
When the demands of the country required increased revenues it 
was found necessary to resort to it. 

The tax on matches everybody of course desires stricken off. And 
our State banks, which have no aid from interest on Government 
bonds, should be put on the same footing or have equal advantages 
as far as may be with national banks. With the payment of our 
national debt national banks must go out of existence. 

When we reach the section of the bill relating to the tax upon to- 
bacco and cigars I desire to offer further amendments, with a view 
of giving our people the relief to which they are entitled. AsI 
said, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the general features of this 
bill. It does not, however, go far enough. It does not give to the 
people relief from the excessive taxation which Congress can with 
great propriety give at this time. The Committee on Ways and 
Means have closed the door upon us, I think, too soon; neverthe- 
less I am prepared to act, and to act now, on the pending bill, and 
to amend it as far as the demands of the country require that it should 
be amended. 


Election Contest—Bisbee ys. Finley. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the Florida contested-election case— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would have much preferred that the important 
duty of making the closing argument in this case should be assigned 
to some member of the committee having it in charge. But I feel 
that very much of the labor that would ordinarily devolve upon me 
in closing it has been removed by the exhaustive aud conclusive argu- 
ments made both by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTz- 
HOOVER] and the gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. JONES, ] who have ad- 
dressed the House. Every presumption of law is in favor of the reg- 
ularity and legality of the commission under which Judge Finley 
holds his seat. All the officers who received and counted the votes, 
and who issued the commission are presumed to have done their 
whole duty. And he who asserts the contrary must prove it by 
unquestionable evidence. 
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The contestee, Mr. Finley, comes here with a majority of 1,150 
votes, stated in round numbers. He comes without the imputation 
of the slightest wrong upon him throughout the whole case; nor 
has there been a suggestion from any one of the least impropriety on 
his part in connection with it. He has the satisfaction of knowing 
that in all the bitterness of party rancor and of the conflict that 
has characterized the House for the last few days there is not a word 
that challenges his integrity, impeaches the purity of his motives, 
or casts the slightest reproach upon him in any respect. For my- 
self, I would rather hold that proud position this record gives him 
than a seat on this floor obtained by unlawful means and held by no 
stronger right than partisan favoritism. 

Sir, as stated before, we come with the presumpticn of law all in 
favor of the sitting member. As old as Kent, as old as Blackstone, 
as old as Coke, as far back in the dim past as the common law 
points, stands out the principle of law that he who occupies a posi- 
tion under the forms of law is presumed to be rightfully there. 

Sir, the most casual observer cannot fail to’see at a mere glance 
the difficulties that have stood in the way of a fair and dispassionate 
consideration of the election cases that are pending in this Congress, 
From the very beginning this side of the House have had difficulties 
to encounter which have seldom been thrown in the way of a minor- 
ity in any Congress. There are 291 members. The election com- 
mittee consists of fifteen members, yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly one-half of the members of Congress are Democrats the Speaker 
saw fit in the organization of the committees to put only four Dem- 
ocrats upon the Elections Committee. It is not difficult to see the 
amount of labor that would be thrown upon them, in the first in- 
stance, and the disadvantages under which they would be placed 
when they constitute only about one-fourth of the committee, and 
we take into consideration the fact that there weretwenty-two con- 
tests begun. 

We have had some strange spectacles in connection with these 
election cases. In one of them—in the Utah case, between Campbell 
and Cannon—there were 19,925 votes polled, of which Cannon re- 
ceived 18,568. The election was held on the day required by law. 
There is no charge of any irregularity in the election. Both candi- 
dates were at the time of the election eligible to the office sought, 
and yet the committee reported and the House gravely decided that 
neither is entitled to the seat. And hence that Territory must go 
unrepresented. 

Eighteen thousand votes were lawfully cast and no man elected 
according to the committee! We come next to the South Carolina 
case of Mackey vs. O'Connor. There Mr. O’Connor, the man who 
had been elected and obtained the certificate, died. The evidence 
had been taken in the case before hisdeath. After O’Connor’s death 
the contestant, Mr. Mackey, got possession of the evidence. He 
altered it in various particulars, recopied it, interlined it, burned up 
the original, and brought this doctored and forged testimony into the 
House as the foundation for his right toa seat, and this eleven-by-four 
committee reported that he is entitled to the seat. The minority 
properly held that no such outrage ought to be perpetrated on forged 
testimony, and refused to allow it to be done. Then, in violation of 
the rules of the House, and overriding all precedents, the rules were 
amended in a manner never before resorted to, the case rushed 
through, and the member seated on such evidence. The principle 
that he who comes into a court asking equity must come with clean 
hands was disregarded. The principle of law which requires the sup- 
pression of evidence that has been forged or altered was ignored, 
turpitude triumphed— 


Justice halts and right begins to fail. 


Sir, I stand here to-day to advocate every element of freedom of 
elections—freedom from bulldozing, freedom from ballot-box stuffing, 
freedom from official threatenings, and freedom from the use of 
money for purposes of corrupting the polls. While every species of 
improper influence on the elector and around the polls is to be dep- 
recated, I do not hesitate to state that it is my honest conviction 
that the most corrupting influence now at work to prostitute the 
elective franchise in this country is inaugurated in and emanates 
from Washington and from those who are high in authority here. 
We hear it occasionally going forth to every part of the country 
that the President and the administration favor this man or that 
man’s election. We hear continually whisperings in the political 
air that all the influence of the Administration will be lent to the 
election of one candidate or to the defeat of another. 

The founders of our institutions had grave apprehensions that the 
ballot-box might be corrupted, but I suppose that neither Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, Clay, Jackson, nor any other of the early Presi- 
dents ever dreamed that from the White House, from the Cabinet, 
from the Halls or members of Congress, from the sources of authority 
at the capital of the Republic, would be issued a quasi-proclamation 
that a certain candidate must be elected and a certain other defeated. 
If those sage and patriotic statesmen, long since dead, could revisit 
us they would behold with sadness the degeneracy which makes their 
successors capable of such practices, and that makes the sons of 
patriots submit to them. 

There is a plain express statute of the United States against the 
assessment of officials for campaign purposes, and yet, in violation 
of law, in violation cf political morals, and for the purpose of cor- 
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rupting the ballot-box, these things are done at the very seat of 
the Government, by those who stand high in the counsels of the 
country. One hour they urge on the pack who have been bronght 
from the kennel for the purpose of hounding down officials and tak- 
ing theirsalaries ; and the next, with grave countenances and Phari- 
saic phrases, they stand up and prate about ‘‘a free ballot and a fair 
count.” They talk about “the shot-gun policy” and “tissue ballots” 
with the gravity of chaplains; when it is an undeniable fact that 
more corruption of elections is caused by the use of the money raised 
by forced contributions from Government officials than by all the 
shot-guns ever loaded and all the tissue ballots ever printed. It js 
time this ‘‘ gnat-straining and camel-swallowing” should cease. 

Mr. Speaker, that Representatives may see that the assessment of 
officers and employés of the Government by campaign committees 
is in violation of the spirit of the law, I read from the act of Con- 
gress approved August 15, 1876, section 6: 

That all executive officers or employés of the United States not appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited from re. 
questing, giving to, or receiving from any other oflicer or employé of the Goy. 
ernment any money or property or other thing of value for political purposes. 
and any such officer or employé who shall offend against oe eres of this 
section shall be at once discharged from the service of the Uni States, and he 
shall also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall he 
fined in a sum not exceeding $500. 


Again, I read from section 1546 Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as follows: 

No officer or employé of the Government shall require or request any working. 
man of any navy-yard to contribute or pay any money for political purposes, nor 
shall any workingman be removed or discharged for political opinion, and any 
officer or em lové of the Government who shall offend against the provisions of 
this section shall be dismissed from the service of the United States. 


Now, sir, with these laws in full force a committee of Congressmen 
from the other side of the Chamber has been organized to conduct 
the coming Congressional campaign. At the same time that they 
stand here clamoring about free and fair elections they are devising 
means by which the employés of the Government can be fleeced for 
campaign purposes ; and every employé about this Capitol has re- 
ceived a notice that he is expected to make a contribution for cam- 
paign purposes, and the amount he is expected to give is specified in 
the notice, and is 2 percent. of the salary he draws. We have a num- 
ber of little pages employed in the hall who are so small that some of 
them are yet clad in knee-breeches. Upon their hard earnings wid- 
owed mothers or orphaned sisters depend for their daily bread. One 
would think that no set of Congressmen could be found so exacting 
as to take the bread from the mothers of these youngsters. Yet they 
have come. within the range of the circulars of this committee 
They have been notified that they are expected to contribute. It 
makes no difference whether the employé is tottering to the tomb or 
just escaping from the cradle, he is equally subject to the exactions 
of the committee. It makes no difference whether he is stout and 
able-bodied or whether in the service of the country he has Jost an 
arm or a leg, he is expected to furnish his per cent. of salary drawn. 
I desire to insert here one of those love-letters from which the mi- 
nutiz of the process, together with the names of the committee, can 
be seen: 

(Jay A. Hubbell, chairman; D. B. Henderson, secretary ; executive committee— 
Hon. W. B. Allison, Hon. Eugene Hale, Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, Hon. Frank 
Hiscock, Hon. George M. Robeson, Hon. William McKinley, jr., Hon. George 
R. Davis, Hon. Horatio G. Fisher, Hon. Horace F. Page, Hon. W. H. Calkins, 
Hon. Thomas Ryan, Hon. Wm. D. Washburn, Hon. L. C. Houk, Hon. R.'I’. Van 
Horn, Hon. Orlando Hubbs.] 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 1882, 
520 THIRTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, 
Washington, D. O., May 15, 1882. 

Sir: This committee is organized for the protection of the interests of the Re- 

yublican party in each of the Congressional districts of the Union. In order that 

it may prepare, print, and circulate suitable documents illustrating the issues 
which distinguish the Republican party from any other, and may meet all proper 
expenses incident to the campaign, the committee feels authorized to apply to all 
citizens whose principles or interests are involved in the struggle. Under the cir 
cumstances in which the country finds itself placed, the committee believes that 
you will esteem it both a privilege and a pleasure to make to its fund a contribu 
tion, which, it is hoped, may not be iess than $24. The committee is authorized 

to state that such voluntary contribution from persons employed in the service o! 

the United States will not be objected to in any official quarter. ; AM 

The labors of the committee will affect the result of the Presidential election in 
1884 as well as the Congressional struggle; and it may therefore reasonably hope 
to have the sympathy and assistance of all who look with dread upon the possi- 
bility of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of the Govern: 
ment. 

Please make prompt and favorable response to this letter by bank check or 
draft, or postal money-order, payable to the order of Jay A. HuBBELL, acting 

. treasurer, post-oflice lock-box 589, Washington, D. C. 


3y r of i . 
By order of the committee D. B. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Sir, let us dissect this general order No. 1. You will observe that 
it isissued from “headquarters.” It purports to call for a “‘ voluntary 
contribution,” and yet the contributor is notified the amount he is ex- 
pected to ‘‘ voluntarily contribute,” and that amount is 2 per cent. 
of the unfortunate oflicial’s salary. Who ever heard of a beggar 
notifying the one from whom he begged how much he must give’ 
Then this love letter goes on to tell the official victim that: 

The labors of the committee will affect the result of the Presidential election of 
1884 as well as the Congressional struggle, and it may therefore reasonably hope 


F ibil 
to have the sympathy and assistance of all who look with dread upon the poss! 
ity of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of the Gov ernment. 














Mr. Speaker, do you not suppose the patriotic pulse of a nine-year 
old page of this House beats with quickened “dread” when he, 
with the sapience of a full-fledged statesman, meditates “the possi- 
bility of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of 
the Government?” Do you not admire the paternal anxiety of the | 
‘‘ Republican Congressional Committee,” as it gathers these pages to- | 
gether, “even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings,” 
and starts its long fingers into their little pockets for 2 per cent. of 
the salary which would otherwise go to clothe mothers and feed 
sisters ? 

Again, sir, the victims are assured that ‘‘the committee is author- | 
ized to state such voluntary contributions from persons employed 
in the United States will not be objected to in any official quarter.” 
If this is true it only proves that the scheme is deeply laid, and 
those high in authority sanction what is at least a violation of the 
spirit of the law. os 

The “order” ends by notifying them to “make prompt and favor- 
able response.” 

Some of the employés of this Capitol lost one arm in battle, some 
one leg, one both arms, and one both legs. Still, so far as I have 
heard and believe, no exception has been made in their favor. They 
are on the roll of honorably discharged soldiers required by law to be 
kept. Yet their loss of limbs does not free them. 

There cannot be any freedom of election when these practices are 
tolerated. To expect it is to expect to find pure water in thestream 
when the fountain isimpure. ‘The officer, without he has the man- 
hood to resist and the means to resist, is no more free than the galley- 
slave who is chained to his oar. If these things are tolerated we 
will go on till the whole body politic becomes as Burke described the 
heart of Warren Hastings to be, ‘‘ vitiated, corrupted, gangrened to 
the very core.” 

In old times, when things were called by their proper names, the 
robber placed his dagger at the traveler’s breast and coolly said to 
him, ‘‘Your money or your life.” But we live in the nineteenth 
century, when phraseology has been coined to suit the esthetic taste 
of a venal age, and when it is fashionable to hide the horror of ava- 
rice and crime under smooth verbiage. So to-day we hear the not 
less reprehensible command given, ‘‘Your money or your office.” 
How strong this appeal to a man whose children are to suffer when 
the salary of his office fails. What could be more potent to move a 
father than his own child’s cry for bread? Is any method of con- 
trolling a man’s vote more certain or more dastardly than this? It 
has the meanness of the shot-gun without its boldness. 

Mr. Speaker, I shali not attempt to follow and answer one by one 
all the arguments made by gentlemen who have presented the 
case of the contestant, Mr. Bisbee. The report of the committee 
seeks to obliterate Mr. Finley’s large majority and seat Mr. Bisbee 
by a majority of about 400 in an office to which he was never elected. 
It will be my purpose to attempt to show that more than 400—more 
than the majority claimed for Bisbee by the committee’s report— 
cannot be legally counted for him or against Judge Finley. This 
done, the contestant must fail,whatever we do with the other coun- 
ties and voting places not discussed minutely. A want of sufficient 
time to discuss the entire case forces me to this, and not the weak- 
ness of those parts of the case upon the discussion of which I do not 
enter. 

Sir, Judge Finley comes duly accredited as a member of this Con- | 
gress. He comes supported by all the presumptions of law. 

The following is laid down in Brightley’s Leading Cases on Elec- 
tions: 





What has been done by the sworn agents of the law is always to be presumed | 
rightly done; and those who seek to impeach the acts of these functionaries must | 
not expect to be entertained, if, instead of bringing positive, tangible, and direct | 
charges, they content themselves with general, argumentative, and theoretic im- | 
putations. (McCrary, sec. 343.) | 

What kind of evidence is brought forward to set aside this strong | 
presumption of law ? There is a class of evidence here, Mr. Speaker, 
that I regret to have even to comment upon in that way which I feel 
it deserves. But more of this hereafter. This is no effort to get rid 
of an incumbent by establishing fraud or improper conduct at a sin- 
gle voting place or even in a single county, but so strongly has the 
sitting member been intrenched Dy the justice of his cause that we | 
find those whe oppose him have been compelled to attack all aleng 
the line; hence their difficulties. They have had to attempt to blot 
out his majority by piecemeal, And afterall has been done against 
him that untiring energy, unscrupulous and ignorant witnesses, and 
party bitterness could do, he stands as unscathed by foes, when his 
case is justly tried, as are the pyramids of Egypt by the lapse of ages. 

How do they begin this contest? The record shows, on pages 197, | 
198, that the contestant’s forty days prescribed by the act of Congress 
expired on the 14th day of March, 1881; that the contestee’s counsel 
then and there entered his protest against the flagrant and pre- | 
sumptuous violation by the contestant of the act of Congress con- 
tained in section 107 of the Revised Statutes. Now, was the law 
complied with? You members of Congress, you who stand here by | 
the hour and abuse all who would tear down the laws, will you be the | 
lirst to violate and disregard them? When the contestant himself 
comes to respond in his own right I want him to feel that to him is 
omeennne pointed the inquiry, Did you comply with the law your- | 
self? | 
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Now, what is that law contained in section 107 Revised Statutes ? 

Tn all contested-election cases the time allowed for taking testimony shall be 
ninety days. 

And the testimony shall be taken in the following order: 

The contestant shall take testimony during the first forty days, the returned 
member during the succeeding forty days, and the contestant may take testimony 
in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of said period. 

How? ‘During the first forty days.” The returned member 
during the second forty days, and the contestant may take testimony 
in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of that period. Has 
the law been complied with? Have you taken the testimony within 
the time allowed by the law? No, sir; and this case rests mainly 
upon evidence taken ex parte after the expiration of the forty days 
for taking testimony in chief, the majority of which testimony was 
taken in the absence of the contestee, Mr. Finley. 

Sir, I say in presence of the members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, and it will not be denied, that if that committee had thrown 
out or disregarded all the evidence taken in open, flagrant violation 
of this law, they never could have figured Judge Finley’s majority 
down or Mr. Bisbee’s up. You have claimed that Florida voters dis- 
regarded the law, and have based the report against Judge Finley 
upon that pretense. Are you going to disregard it yourselves while 
clamoring against others for doing so? The evidence in a majority 
of the counties was thus taken in violation of every principle of law, 
and when Judge Finley was not present to cross-examine, 

Is it right, is it manly for those who clamor for the administration 
of law to turn round and ride rough-shod over it? I insist that it is 
not. It will not be denied that if you take out all such evidence 
and the report that is based upon it this contestant goes to the wall. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated that the evidence in this case was in 
the main taken ex parte and taken after the forty days allowed for 
the taking of evidence in chief had expired; and in many eases it 





| was taken in counties where no evidence in chief had been taken in 


the first instance. Here are the counties in which this occurred: 
Brevard, Bradford, Columbia, Hamilton, Putnam, Orange, Saint 
John, Suwannee, and Volusia. In all these counties, in violation of 
law, the contestant was permitted to take evidence in chief after the 
expiration of his forty days and without leave of the committee ; 
and when the contestee came up and sought an opportunity to throw 
out this evidence, the suppression of the evidence which the law 
demanded was refused. Yetthe gentleman from Massachusetts boasts 
of the fairness that has characterized the action of the committee in 
this case. It is the fairness that is always given to a man who has 
injustice done him—no greater fairness; for injustice has been done 
by the admission of evidence which under a proper construction of the 
law could not have been admitted. 

In response to the gentleman’s [Mr. RANNEY] plea of fairness I 
would ask, is it fair to violate the law? Is it fair to permit the 
contestant to take evidence in the absence of the contestee and in 
violation of law and use it to oust him from his seat? What kind 
of fairness is that? If that is the gentleman’s ideal of fairness I do 


| not in the least envy him his judgment on what constitutes equity 


or fair dealing. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will bear with me while I take up 
Alachua County and show the injustice done Judge Finley by the 
report of the committee. We will consider Arredonda poll first : 

In 1880, the total vote returned from this poll for Presidential electors was 322, 
of which 172 were returned for the Democratic electors, and 150 for the Repub 


| lican electors ; for Representative in Congress the total vote returned in 1880 was 


241, (81 less than for Presidential electors.) of which 172 were returned for con 
testee and 69 for contestant ; and for the legislative ticket the total vote returned 
was 328, of which 172 were for the Democratic candidates and 156 for the Repub- 
lican candidates ; according to the returns, the Democratic vote had increased 
from 66 in 1878 to 172 in 1880, and the Republican vote correspondingly dimin 


| ished. 


The committee close their report in this poll with this remarkable 
declaration : 

Your committee decide that the contestant is entitled to have 260 votes counted 
for him at this poll, or 191 in addition to his returned vote; and as contestee has 
not proven any votes for himself, none can be counted for him. 

And what are the grounds on which this poll is entirely rejected 
by the committee? They are the following : 

1. That the ballot-box was purposely concealed from the public view by a pas- 


| sage-way erected to the polls. 


Seven witnesses conclusively prove that it was not concealed nor 
any effort made to conceal it. 

2. That the vacancy in the election board, occasioned by the absence of the 
Republican inspector, was illegally filled. 


The following is a part of the testimony of Virgil George, (the 
father of Ephraim George,) who was chosen to serve as one of the 
election inspectors instead of Ephraim : 

Question. Were you at Arredonda at said election? 

Answer. I was. 

Q. Did you or not act in any official capacity at that election, and, if so, what? 

A. I did act as inspector, was elected inspector that morning 

Q. Why was it that you acted as such inspector? 

A. I understood that the clerk had made a mistake when Ephrain George, my 
son, was appointed inspector, as he had been absent from the county for two 
years previous to the election, and that I was the party intended to be appointed 

Q. Are youand were you, at the time of said election, a Republican or Democrat?! 

A. Lam a Republican, and was at the time of said election. 

Q. Were you drunk or sober on that day? 
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A. I was sober. 

. Was there not any objection made by any of the voters present to your acting 
as inspector ? 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. Did you or not, while you were acting as inspector, feel anxious for the suc- 
cess of the Republican party, and did you not consider it to be your duty to watch 
and protect the interest of that party at said election? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Were you so watchful of that interest ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Can you state whether or not said election was a peaceful and fair election, 
or otherwise f 

A. lt was a peaceful, fair, and square election, as far as I could see. 

This witness is fully corroborated by the other witnesses. Heserved 
without complaint from those present, and his selection was entirely 
acquiesced in. The weight of the evidence is that he was the party 
whom the officer making the appointment intended to appoint. 

The third objection is— 

That a Republican watcher was not allowed in the voting-room. 


The facts on this point are these: J. T. Walls made application 
to act as *‘ watcher” after dark, but he was rejected, and properly 
rejected because he was one of the candidates who had been voted 
for at the election. But there was an honest and eflicient Republi- 
van watcher in the person of Edward Sammons. So there is nothing 
in this charge. 

4. That the oflicers of election used whisky, and that Virgil George, the Repub- 
lican inspector, was drunk. 

The evidence proves conclusively that while there was whisky on 
the ground there was no such use of it by those conducting the elec- 
tion—either Virgil George or any one else—as disqualified them for 
the proper discharge of their duties. 

The following are the remaining grounds of rejection: 

5. That the ballot-box was thrown under the table, or so handled in the poll-room 
as to indicate fraud 

6. That the ballot-box after the election wasin the custody of theinspector, who 
had the key. 

7. That the election board, in violation of the law, adjourned and went to sup- 
per before counting the vote. 

I will treat all of them jointly, as the transactions are closely con- 
nected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is thus charged that the poll wasnot regularly kept 
after the ballots were cast. Who swears it? Not a single witness. 
You are asked in violation of all law to presume fraud, a thing un- 
heard of in any judicial or quasi-judicial tribunal. All law writers 
hold that it cannot be presumed. 

What are the facts relative to these objections? After the poll 
had closed, as is the case, according to the observation of every mem- 
ber here, they were delayed for some time in getting up their tally- 
sheets; dusk came on; candles were lighted; the wind was about 
to blow out the candles; one man picked up the box and held it; 
that is the time the box was removed; and if you take the prepon- 
derance of evidence you will inevitably conclude the box was never 
thrown under a table, for three-fourths of the witnesses who were in- 
side, both Republicans and Democrats, swear there was no table in 
the room. One witness describes what was there in a very clear and 
satisfactory way, stating that it was a small candle-stand, not much 
larger than the paper upon which he was then writing. But I do 
not care if it was thrown down there. It was in the sight of every 
officerand not tampered with. There isno law requiring it to be kept 
either on the floor or off the floor, on the table or under the table. 
I do not care if it had been dropped there. There was no witness 
who said the lid was ever raised or any improper thing occurred with 
it. No one swears that the box was out of sight of any of the Demo- 
cratic or Republican officers for a moment. 

But gentlemen make much noise because the officers went to sup- 
per. Now, I am not a believer in a doctrine that the law is of that 


strictness that it precludes eating or drinking, taking a draught of 


water or smoking your pipe, or anything like that, after you begin 
receiving the ballots in the morning until they are counted out in 
the evening. The evidence shows it would take until midnight to 
finish the canvass. They had been there all day closely confined ; 
the room was ten feet one way by about twelve the other. And to 
say, when their labors were to continue six hours longer—having 
fasted from the early morning—that they were not permitted to get 
any refreshment, is to say what would be absurd. The laws are ad- 
dressed to men of common sense. It is expected that they will be 
executed by sensible men in a sensible way. The object is to prevent 
any improper tampering with the box? Was that not done? 

I refer to this minutely, because upon this county, as has been 
stated by the gentleman from Texas, hinges this entire case. If Bis- 
bee fail in this county he fails in his case. If law and justice are 
administered he must fail in the county. Now what did they do 
when they got to the boarding-house where they took supper? They 


all went along together, Republicans and Democrats, all in sight of 


the ballot-box. Not only that, but 75 men who had voted were in 
sight and saw all that occurred as these men went to the boarding- 
house and after they were there. The windows and doors were open. 
Everybody that had a ticket to go to the dining-room went in there. 
The evidence shows that the key of the bollot-box was placed in the 
hands of one of the officials; that the box was held by another, one 


of them a Democrat, the other a Republican; that one held it while | 


the other was eating, and that it was in sight all the time. When 
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the first finished eating, he turned it over to a second, who held jt 
till he ate. Now, to presume fraud under such a circumstance is to 
presume that lawlessness is the predominating feature of the hu- 
man character, and that evidence is not to be relied on. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, whom I do not now see in his 
seat, [Mr. RANNEY, | said with a sneer that the laws of Florida are 
the strictest to be found in this country, and that they seemed to 
have been framed in anticipation of frauds. 

A MEMBER. He did not sneer. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If hedidnotsneerthenI takeit back. [Laugh- 
ter.] If he did not sneer he is in no better fix than if he did, If 
the law was so strict the presumption that no fraud was perpe- 
trated is all the stronger, for the law presumes that every officer 
does “ag whole duty. Take his sneer out or keep it in; I donot care 
which. 

What a wonderful discovery this is for a statesman of the nine- 
teenth century. What a profound utterance from one who claims to 
be learned in the law and of judicial mind. Does he not know that 
every law framed from the first civilization of man to the present day 
was framed in anticipation of the fact that there would be an attempt 
to violate some right—to inflict some wrong? Does he not know 
that the very Decalogue which is his moral guide and mine was framed 
by Deity because Omniscience foresaw that there was a tendency in 
men’s hearts toward wickedness and wrong? If this be so, how can 
it be urged as a suspicious circumstance against the people of Florida 
that they have enacted stringent laws to maintain the purity of the 
ballot-box? Gentlemen on that side of the Chamber have spoken of 
the election laws of Florida and South Carolina and other Southern : 
States as if they were irregular and unjust laws. They seem to have 
forgotten that these laws were made by their own party when the 
carpet-bagger was abroad in those States and powerful. 

Mr. Speaker, I was surprised to hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts claim this case and seek to throw out the Arredonda poll upon 
the ground that there were fewer votes polled for Bisbee in that 
precinct in this election than had been polled for him two years ago. 
Is not the contestant in a strait, is not the committee in a strait, is 
not any party in a strait when he or it has to rely upon a pretext so 
flimsy as the foundation for throwing out votes? To paraphrase a 
little Young’s Night Thoughts we might say: 

The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, 


compared to this argument. 

What are the facts? There was war in the Republican camp, a 
| war like that which we see in Pennsylvania to-day, and its fruits 
were brought forth. Who will come here from Pennsylvania in the 
next Congress and say that because my friend from Pennsylvania 
{ Mr. BAYNE] comes back with a reduced majority, or does not come 
back at all [laughter] therefore there has been fraud in the elec- 
tion? Ifthe gentleman should come with such a claim you would 
say he was casting a reproach upon his own intelligence and pre- 
suming upon the ignorance of Congress. 

I have collated a few facts to show the fallacy of this position, I 
have gone back to some of the Congressional directories—those beau- 
tiful volumes which perpetuate the memories of men when they can- 
not be perpetuated in any other way. [Laughter.] I find that 
Hon. WiLLIAM D. KELLEY, when a candidate for the Forty-fifth 
Congress, received 18,820 votes, but when running for the Forty- 
sixth Congress he received only 17,786 votes. Gentlemen of the 
committee, was there fraud there? If that rule will not hold good 
in one State it will not in another. I might make a similar compar- 
ison in the case of the vote of our distinguished Speaker, | Mr. KEIFER, } 
in his own State, or my friend from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. O’NEILL, ] or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Moss.] Wasit ever dreamed 
that because a candidate’s vote in one election was not so great as ip 
a preceding election there must have been fraud? Never from the 
| beginning of the Government till the year of grace 1882, when the 
| Committee on Elections of the Forty-seventh Congress discovered 
this rule and founded the report in an election case upon it. 

I have no doubt that my friend from Massachusetts [ Mr. RANNEY } 
| might feel the sands giving away under himself if he were to look 
around and see that liere or there there had been a Republican 
who from some cause did not vote for him; but I suppose he would 
not accuse the election officers of his district with fraud on that ac- 
count. 

Sir, if this rule is adopted changes in Congress will be limited to 
the death of members. If a candidate increases his majority he is 
admitted under the law. If, on the contrary, his majority is dimin- 
ished, this fact, according to the Elections Committee, would be evi- 
dence of fraud sufficient to turn his opponent out and put him in. 
There would be no getting rid of him. ee 

Sir, under these seven pretexts the sworn returns made out jointly 
by Republican and Democratic officials are set aside, Judge Finley's 
majority and his votesswept from him, and Mr. Bisbee turned looset 0 
poll by affidavits a vote he never got into the ballot-box. By this 
means they let slip ‘ the dogs of (political) war,” and we may look 
| for sad *‘ havoc” before the matter is ended. 

In all my experience as a lawyer and legislator I have never seen 
a cloud of such witnesses introduced as the contestant has brought 
forward, 259 of the pretended voters of this polling place alone. 
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| 
Nearly all of them could not read or write and hence show they | 
could not have known with certainty who was on the ticket they 
voted. I pass by the fact that more than 100 of those who were brought | 
to pull down the returns in one precinct only were of that class, 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to make a suggestion ? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. With pleasure, if it does not come out of my | 

ne, 

The SPEAKER. It must come out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman if it be | 
not perfectly ——_ to him. ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Since the interruption would come out of my 
time and I am limited, I am forced reluctantly to decline. Were I 
unrestricted I would be much pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and answer any questions. 

What do the witnesses swear? The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has already mentioned the evidence of one or two of them. - I shall 
quote from others. The following is the testimony of twenty-tive 
of these two hundred and fifty-nine swearers, leaving off the imma- 
terial portions of their evidence: 

Pompey Godfrey, page 92: 

Question, Did you or not vote at the election held on the 24 of November last? | 
\nd if you did, state when and where, what ticket, Democratic or Republican; 
and if you voted for a member of Congress, state for whom. 

Answer. Yes; about 10 o'clock, at Arredonda; I voted the Republican ticket; | 
I do not know who I voted for Congress ; I voted the ticket Mr. Walls gave me. 

George Wood, pages 92, 93: 


\nswer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Can you read ? 
A. I can read a little. 
(). Did you read your ticket ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Who did you vote for that day ? 
A. I voted for Mr. Bisbee, Mr. Walls, Mr. Trapp. The other mens I don’t rec- 
ollect at this present. 
Q. Who else did you vote for for Congress ? 
\. I voted for some other gentleman, but can’t remember the name at this 


time 
rime. 


{. Did you not vote for more than two for Congress ? 

A. Yes; but I don’t remember the names. 

(). Did you not vote for Mr. Ledwith for Congress ? 

A. I disremember. 

(). Did you vote for President of the United States that day ? 
\. No, sir; I don’t remember I voted for President. 


William Stark, page 101: 


Question. For whom did you vote as Congressman ? 
Answer. Mr. Bisbee. 

Q. Can you read ? 

A. No. 

(. You did not read your ticket, then? 

A. No. 


Ned Lang, page 111: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Do you read? 

A. Notmuch; very little. 

Q. Can you read any? 

A. Mighty little. 

Q. Did you read your ticket? 

A. No. 

. Do you know what are the legal boundaries establishing election district No, 
12, Arredonda ? 

A. No. 


Mungen Davis, page 117: 


Answer. I know I voted for Colonel Bisbee. 
Question. Can you read? 
A. No. 
Q. Who did you vote for for President ? 
A. I don’t know, sir. 
®. Who did you vote for for governor ? 
A. I don’t know. 
®. Who did you vote for for the assembly ? 
- I don’t know. 
- Who did you vote for for the State senate ? 
. I don't know, sir. 
Who did you vote for for governor ? 
. I don’t know. 
:: Who did you vote for for the assembly ? 
A. I don’t know. 
. Who did you vote for for the State senate ? 
A. I don’t know, sir. 


William McClellan, page 118: 


\nswer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee. 

Question. How long have you lived in No. 12? 
A. About thirty years. 

(). Can you read 

A. No; nota bit. 

Q). —— did you vote for for governor ? 

\. Bisbee. 

’. Who did you vote for for State senator ¢ 

\. I don't know anything about that. 
‘. Who did you vote for for President? | 
\. Idon’t know anything about that. Mr. Bisbee is the only man I spoke of. 


Joseph Williams, page 119: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. | 
Question, Can you read ? 

A. No, 

) 
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Do you know who you voted for for governor ¢ 


A. No: 
y = you know who you voted for for President ? 
4a. AO. 


zy 4 you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 
A. sO, 


Q. Do you know who you voted for for State senator? 
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A. No. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for members of the assembly ? 
A. No, 
Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida ? 
A. No; I donot. 
2. Do you know anything about the boundary lines of district No. 12. Arre- 
donda; where they are # 

A. No, sir; I don't. 


Ned Brown, pages 121 and 122: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Were you a qualified voter to vote when you voted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the qualifications of a voter are under the laws of Flor- 
ida? 

A. No. 

@. Can you read ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor? 

A. I don’t know any name but Bisbee. 

©. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. No; I don't know no one but Mr. Bisbee. 

Q. Who did you vote for for President ? 

A. I don’t know any one else but Mr. Bisbee. 

Q. Who did you vote for for the State Legislature ? 

A. I just called on the man I know—Mr. Bisbee. 

Q. Did you vote for Bisbee for governor ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I did. I got my ticket from Jake Dubose. 
He told me this is Dennis. I asked him what the ticket called for, and he said 
Walls and Dennis. That is all he said to me. 


= 


Amos Brown, page 123: 

Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for member of Congress. 

Question. Can you read ? 

A. No. 

Q. Who did you vote for for governor ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who did you vote for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Who did you vote for for President? 

- I do not know. 

- Who did you vote for for members of the State Legislature ? 

. I do not know, sir. 

- Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 
- In the State twelve months, in the county six. I do not know any more. 


W. M. Brown, page 123: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Can you read ¢ 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for members of the State Legislature ? 
A. Ido not know. : 


( 


( 
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Melville Haile, page 125: 
Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Can you read ? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor ? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 
A. No, 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 
wT. 


Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida ; 
if so, what are they ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know where the boundary lines of election district No. 12 are? 

A. No. 

Simon Bell, page 126: 

Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Can you read? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor ? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for President? 

A. No, 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor? 

A. No; I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for members of the Assembly from your 
county ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know where the boundary lines of election district No. 12 are} 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about what the qualifications of a voter under the 
laws of Florida are ? 

A. No. 


Major Mickels, page 127: 

Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Can you read? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. - you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for President? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. $ you know who you voted for for the State Legislature # 
A. I do not. 


Sam Campbell, page 127 : 


Answer. I voted for Colonel Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Can you read # 

A. I can read a little print, but not to do much good. 
Q. Did you read your ticket? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 
A. No, sir. 
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George Bezant, page 130: 
Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress 
Question. Can you read? 


A. No. 

Q. Did you read your ticket! 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for fur governor! 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ! 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for tor the Legislature from your county ’ 
A. No 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the boundary of election district No. 12? 
A. No 


Bob Strappies, page 135: 


Auswer. | voted for Colonel Bisbee for member of Congress. 
Question. Can you read? 


A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 

A. No. 

Y. Do you know who you voted for for governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your county ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of the State 
of Florida? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know where the boundary line of election district No. 12 is? 

A. No. 


Ben Blair, page 136: 

Answer. I voted for Colonel Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Can you read ? 

A. Very little. 

Q. Did you read your ticket? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What names did you read on it? 

A. Mr. Garfield, Mr. Arthur, Colonel Bisbee, Josiah T. Walls, Judge Arnow, 
Mr. Trapp. 

Q. Did you see all the names you say you did on your ticket ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor? 

A. Mr. Conover. 

Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 

A. A few of them. 


Wilson Douglass, page 138 : 
Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 


Question. Do you or not know the names of any other officers or candidates on 
your ticket? 


A. No. 

Q. Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in? 
A. No. 

q). Can you read? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you not know who you voted for for President ? 

A. No. 


Q. Do you not know who you voted for for governor ? 

A. 1 voted for Mr. Bisbee. That is all I voted for. E 

Q. Do you not know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your 
county? 


A. No. 


Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida ! 
A. No. 

«. Do you know where the boundary line of precinct No. 12 is? 

A. No. 

Joe McRail, page 139: 

Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 


Question. Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in ? 
A. No. 


Q. Do yon know who you voted for for President ? 

A. No. 

4). Do you know who you voted for for governor !? 

A. No. 

). Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who you voted for for State Legislature from your county ? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida! 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know where election district No. 12 is? 

A. No. 

Robert Bullock, page 139: 

Answer. I voted for Bisbee. 


Question. Do you remember any other names on your ticket ? 
A. No. 


Q. Do you not know who you voted for for governor ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you not know who you voted for for President ? 

A. Bisbee. 

Q. Who did you vote for for lieutenant-governor ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws ot Florida? | 
A. No. 

Q. Where is the boundary of election district No. 12, Arredonda? 

A. Ido not know. 


Philip Jones, page 141: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 


Question. Do you or not know the names of any other candidates on your ticket? | 


If so, please state whom. 

A. Yes; Conover, Garfield, I think he told me was on it, Josiah Walls. 
not know any more. 

). Can you read ! 

A. No. 

Q. What office was Walls a candidate for ! 


I do | 
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| A. Idisremember now. I).eard them say he was on theticket. I did not read it, 
9. Do you know whet of »¢ Conover was a candidate for? 
| A. No, sir; I heard them say who he was, but I have forgotten all about it. 
|; Q. Was Garfield's name on your ticket? 
A. They tell me it was. 
Q. What office was Garfield a candidate for ? 
A. I do not know. 
Q. Do you know whether or not Bisbee’s name was on your ticket as a candi- 
date for governor ? 


A. They tell me his name was on there for governor. 

Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida} 
A. No. 

Q. Did you intend to vote for Bisbee for governor ? 

A. No, I intended to vote for him for a Senator. 


| Newton Alexander, page 143: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Can you read ? 
A. No. 
Q. You do not know who you voted for for governor? 
A. No. 

Do you know who you voted for for President? 


x. No 


9 Do you know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your county! 
z 


. No: 
2. as you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida! 
A. No. 
Charles Fisher, page 143: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Do you remember any other names on your ticket, and what offices 
they were running for? 

A. Yes. Garfield for President, Conover for governor, Rush for the senate, 
Frank Dansy, Mose Simmons, Charles Thompson, and Dennis for the assembly, and 
that is all I remember. 

Q. Can you read? 

A. No. 

Q. Was Garfield's name on your ticket? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you as certain that Garfield’s name was on your ticket as you are that 
Bisbee’s name was? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. Allen Montgomery, page 166: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Can you read ? 





Q: ai know any other names on your ticket except Bisbee’s ? 
o: oo en know who you voted for for President? 
9: Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the law of Florida! 
Q: Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in ? 
A. No. 


Isaac Henry, pages 166, 167: 

Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 

| Question. What do you mean by being a registered voter ? 

| A. I mean to vote a right Republican ticket and to vote for Mr. Bisbee. 
Q. That is what you understand as being a registered voter, is it? 

A. Yes. ’ 

| Q. Can you read? 
A. A little, not much. 

Q. 

A 


Did you read your ticket ? 
. Yes; I read some part of it. 
Q. What names did you see on it! 


| A. I saw Mr. Bisbee’s, Conover, and Walls, and I did not see any more. 
| 9 Did you vote for Conover for Congress ? 
| <A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the law of Florida?! 
A. No. 
Q. Who do you believe you voted for for Congress and who did you intend to 
vote for for Congress ! P 
A. I intended to vote for Mr. Conover for Congress. 
Q. What do you mean by ‘ for Congress ?”’ 
| A. Why, the head man of our State. 
| Q. What office did you vote for Mr. Bisbee for? 
| A. For governor. 
Q. What do you mean by “ for governor?” 
A. Why, to rule our State. 


Ben Agent, 173: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee or Bisevil. 
|} Question. Can you read ? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 
A. I told you who I voted for; I voted the public ticket ; I always vote that. 
| Q. Did you vote for the man whose name is mentioned above for President of 
| the — States? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor? 

| <A. Ido not know. 

| Q. Did you vote for Mr. Walls for Congress ? 

| <A. Ido not know; I voted for Mr. Walls. 
Q. — do not know, then, who you voted for for Congress, do you? 
A. No. 


John Clifton, page 178: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for member of Congress. 
| Question. Can you read ? 
No 





A. . 
Q. _ you know any other names on your ticket besides Bisbee’s? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for President ? 
A. No; I do not know any one I voted for but Bisbee. 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor ? 
A. I do not know any one but Bisbee. ida? 
Q. a you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida 
A. No. 
%. ae you vote for Bisbee for President? 
. es. 
. Do you know how far the limits of election district No. 12 north, south, east, 
| or west are from Arredonda polling place ? 


A. No. 








Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of evidence upon which the sworn 
returns of election officers are to be set aside and votes counted. 
You will observe that on cross-examination Pompey Godfrey says, 
“I do not know how I voted for Congress.” George Wood says he 
yoted for Bisbee and others for Congress, which was impossible. Ned 
Lang says he did not read his ticket. William McClellan says he 
voted for Bisbee for Congress and governor both. 

Ned Brown closes his testimony by saying that to the best of his 
knowledge he voted for Bisbee for governor. Robert Bullock says 
he voted for Bisbee for President. Phillip Jones says his intention 
was to vote for Bisbee for Senator. Isaac Henry says what he meant 
by being a registered voter was ‘‘to vote a right Republican ticket 
and to vote for Mr, Bisbee.” He further says he intended to vote for 
Conover for Congress and Bisbee forgovernor. Benjamin Agent says 
he does not know for whom he voted for Congress. John Clifton 
says he voted for Bisbee for President. 

The witnesses swear they do not know whom they voted for; but 
the committee are certain they voted for Bisbee. Remember, these 
are all counted for Bisbee by the committee. 

And such swearing! Sir, I would as readily believe a man who 
swears to a wave on the ocean; or who, a month after it had fallen, 
identified a snow- flake in the avalanche and swore to it. Uponsuch 
evidence Judge Finley is deprived of 172 votes cast for him and Bis- 
bee has 191 added to the vote returned for him, thus making a dif- 
ference of 363 against Finley at this voting place alone. 

Sir, I will now call attention to the Newnansville poll. That poll 
is assailed on the charge of fraud, and the contestant asks that the 
return be rejected, and that no vote shall be counted for either party 
except such as has been proven by testimony aliunde. The return 
gave to Bisbee 150 votes, and to Finley 146; a very close vote indeed. 
The House should bear in mind that all the evidence on which Judge 
Finley’s vote was rejected at this voting place was taken in violation 
of law, after the expiration of the time for taking testimony, and 
hence cannot be looked to if we observe the law. 

Now, what is the evidence on the subject? Edward Foster, a 
colored manager, appointed under the law, selected for the purpose, 
testifies that when the votes were counted the managers canvassed 
them with the utmost fairness and without regard to the political 
character of the votes, and that in the destruction of the overplus 
ballots which had been cast, they were drawn from the box by and 
with the consent of each inspector, and without any kr. »wledge as 
to whether they were Democratic or Republican ballots, and that 
the destruction of said ballots was for the purpose only of making 
the tally-sheet of the voters correspond with the number of the bal- 
lots cast. He said that all was fairly done. 

He is asked this question: ‘State whether or not any legal votes 
were rejected at the polls?” Now listen to his response, the response 
of a witness from a district thrown out by your committee. Recol- 
lect that it is a Republican who is testifying. Hesays: “They were 
not.” ‘State whether or not the election precinct on said day was 
quiet, peaceable, and orderly?” ‘‘It was.” 

Valentine, a deputy marshal, one of contestant’s witnesses, who 


was a political friend and supporter of contestant, swears, on page 
26 of the record : 

Well, the votes were counted out, and then there was more votes in the ballot- 
box than there was names to balance with; then the votes was all put back into 
the ballot-box, and shaken together, and then they put their hand into the box and 
‘ook out, Ithink, twenty-nine votes to make the number even on the list. I thought 
they tried to do it fair. 

This witness further testifies that there were several counts of the votes and 
several drawings from the ballot-box to make the number of ballots in the box 
correspond with the number of names on the poll list, as the law requires. He 
further testifies, on same page, 26 of record: 

“I do not know whether they (the ballots in excess) were Democratic or Re- 
publican; they were not looked at. As far as I could see, everything went right, 
excepting one man was objected voting, but they let him vote; that was all I 


see 

In connection with this testimony we cite the law of Florida applicable to the 
aubject, which provides: 

“As soon as the polls of an election shall be finally closed, the inspectors shall 
proceed to canvass the votes cast at said election, and the canvass shall be public 
and continued without adjournment until completed. 

The votes shall be first counted; if the number of ballots shall exceed the num- 
ber of persons who shall have voted, as may appear by the clerk’s list, the ballots 
shall be replaced in the box and one of the inspectors shall publicly draw out 
and destroy unopened, so many of such ballots as shall be equal to such excess.” 

I say, in view of the evidence in this case, that the requirement of 
the law was observed in every instance. The committee, with all 
its vigilance, with all its ability, has been unable to show a single 
instance in which this provision of the law was violated. 

And yet on account of the enforcement of this law they ask that 
the poll be thrown out and not counted. That is the kind of argu- 
nent we encounter here ; that is the case which we have presented 
tous. Here again Judge Finley is deprived of 146 votes cast for 
him. This return is destroyed upon the evidence of one clerk in the 
land office, notwithstanding the strong swearing of the Republican 
oflicers who conducted the election. In these two voting places 
alone I have traced 509 improperly counted against Judge Fraley, or 
contrary to law rejected when they voted for him. Thus the entire 
iajority claimed by the committee for Mr. Bisbee is swept away. 

Mr. Speaker, although I do not conceive it essential to Mr. Fin- 
ley’s success in this contest that Brevard County should be counted 
for him, I will show briefly the outrage done him there. His major- 
ity was 148. This must be destroyed, and in pursuance of the general 
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policy of getting rid of enough votes to seat the contestant we find 
that Judge Finley’s majority there was suppressed and the county 
thrown out, and why? Because, say the committee, there had been 
no registration of the voters as required by law. 

Sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] has 
stated so clearly the facts of the case in this county that I adopt his 
statement. He is amember of the committee. I have examined the 
evidence and find him to have presented the case with strict accuracy : 

What ground did they assume for throwing out the count? The ground that 
the voters were not legally registered. There was no doubt about their being 
residents ; no doubt about their living there, being citizens of Brevard County, 
and having all the mandatory and imperative and substantial qualifications of 
voters. Butthe gentlemen contend that they were not registered. In this county, 
too, he took all the testimony himself out of time, without cross-examination, in 
the time that his testimony should have been taken in rebuttal. What did he do 
to show that the voters in Brevard County were not registered voters ? 

He went to the clerk's office, where the registration books of the county are 
kept. Did he call the clerk of the court, who has the custody of the registration 
books? No; that did not seem to suit him. He called a young deputy clerk, a 
Mr. McCrary, who had been in the office only two months. He asked him ifthere 
was any legal registration books in that office for Brevard County. The young 
man answered, and honestly I presume, ‘‘ No, not to my knowledge.” He next 
asked him, ‘‘ Were the lists of electors returned to the clerk's office before the day 
of election?” 

The deputy clerk said, ‘To the best of my knowledge, some were and some 
were not.’’ And on such testimony as that Mr. Bisbee proposes to have you find, 
as the committee found, that the election in that county was illegal because the 
voters were not registered, And inorder, as I presume he thought, to corroborate 
McCrary, he did not call the clerk of the court, who knew the facts, but he called 
the sheriff. What for? To show that in one of the precincts the sheriff had not 
delivered the proper election papers and list of voters. 

By the way. the return from that preciact shows that Bisbee received 8 votes 
and Finley 9 votes. So you can etterty disregard that return, for it would make 
a difference of only 1 vote. 

But that sheriff said something more. He said that he took the ballot-boxes and 
list8 of registered voters and proper election papers to every precinct in that 
county, except that one. Now, that — incontestably that he took the regis- 
tration books and delivered them to the election board. 

Now, what next do they prove? They put in a certified copy of the return and 
a certified copy of the county registration list. What for? The allegation had 
been made, and unfortunately for them they believed it, that more votes had been 
polled there than were on the poll lists. Now, the fact was otherwise, They put 
in this certified copy of the return of the vote, and it showed that there were more 
votes registered than there were polled. 

What did the registration list show? In that certified copy of the registration 
list, over the signature of the clerk of the court and under his seal, it was stated 
that there was in his office a legal registration book for that county for that year. 
The certified copy of the return showed that the election was held and regular 
returns made from every precinct in the county, and that the vote was for Mr 
Finley 222, and for Mr. Bisbee 74. 

Now, I will admit, for the sake of this argument, what I do not believe is true, 
that it may be possible that there were no legal registration lists sent to every 
precinct in that county. But there was soeumneante on file in the office of the 
clerk of the court a legal registration book containing all the registered voters for 
each precinct. The clerk of the court certifies: ‘‘ This is a true and correct copy 
of the registration book now in this office.” 

Therefore these voters were legal voters, and the record of their registration 
was on file in the office of the clerk of the courtof Brevard County. Thatis proven 
clearly by the testimony of the contestant himself. In the discussion of the Cur- 
tin and Yocum case this very same point was raised. In that ease it was decided 
in conformity with the decisionin the Wheelock case in Pennsylvania, that where 
a registration law is even mandatory, requiring that every voter shall be regis- 
tered as a prerequisite to voting, if the voter is in fact registered, and the regis 
tration-book at the county seat shows it, then, even if there is no registration list at 
the polls, the voter is a legal voter because he has complied with his duty, and if 
the officers who are to furnish the precinct copies of the list fail to comply with 
their duty that does not disfranchise the voter. 

Now, on that reasonable view of the law, the minority of this Committee find 
that this vote in Brevard County, honestly cast and in no way impeached, should 
be counted as cast and returned. 


All the evidence as to this county was taken in violation of law 
and ex parte, without notice to Judge Finley, and should not have 
been considered. 

Sir, in the other counties the wrong done Judge Finley is not less 
flagrant. Votes honestly and fairly cast for him are thrown out, 
and votes never cast are counted for his opponent, till we wonder in 
contemplating it whether justice can be expected in an election case. 
This case of wrong may become a precedent for other similar out- 
rages hereafter. We would do well, therefore, to heed the admoni- 
tion given by Junius in the dedication of his letters to the English 
nation : 

Let me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an invasion of your political con 
stitution, however minute the instance may appear,to pass by without adeter 
mined persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. They soon ac 
cumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine 
Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous measures, and where they 
do not suit exactly the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws 
which protect us in our civil rights grow out of the Constitution, and they must 
fall or flourish with it. 

Sir, we boast of the superiority of our system of government and 
the freedom of the ballot in America. We should remember that of 
the 104,000 officers of the United States Government, less than three 
hundred are elected by the people directly, and less than four hun- 
dred are elected at all. Let us therefore be the more cautious 
when these come duly elected and properly accredited not to de- 
stroy or disregard their right. 

Mr. Speaker, twenty-nine hundred years ago the ballot was used 
in Athens. The Greek dicasts voted by ballot in giving their ver- 
dicts. In voting they used sea-shells, or beans, or balls of stone, or 
metal, colored black for condemnation or white for acquittal. 

The Romans used the ballot in voting more than two thousand years 
ago. In their elections if two candidates received the same number 
of ballots, the decision was made between them by drawing lots. 
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' Although England originated the trial by jury, votin 
was not adopted there till 1872. McCauley and Grote 
and it made steady progress, notwithstandin 
of ye Smith were turned against it. This great writer likened 
the ballot-box to a mouse-trap for catching Englishmen’s votes. In 
Australia and other colonies of Great Britain the ballot is used. 

In Germany all elections for the Reichstag are by ballot. Only reg- 
istered voters can vote. The ballot must be on white paper, folded 
by the elector and dropped into a closed box. 

In Italy members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected by bal- 
lot. The elections are held in public halls, and to which only quali- 
fied voters are admitted. Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria 
all have the ballot. 

In the United States voting by ballot dates back to colonial times. 
Some of the constitutions adopted more than a century ago—as in 
New Jersey, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania—made voting by bal- 
lot obligatory, while some of the States have practiced viva voce 
voting. 

Sir, are we going to tear down or nullify this ancient method of 
ascertaining the will of freemen in the very Capitol of the country ? 
Will we destroy freedom while sitting beneath the statue of Free- 
dom? What is the right to cast a vote worth if Congress diregards 
it and bars its doors against the Representative sent here by it? If 
I know my own heart there is no power, no political exigency, that 
could force me to violate right and unseat one duly elected and sent 
here. I trust the time will never come when I will refuse a seat to 
any man fairly elected, whether he come from the North or the South, 
the East or the West, no matter what his political faith or creed. 

Sir, we should come manfully up and discharge our duty, no matter 
what consequences follow. Mr. Webster seldom spoke more beaanti- 
fully or more truly than when he said 





by ballot 
vocated it, 
the wit and ridicule 


With consciences satisfied with discharge of duty no consequences can harm us. 
There is no evil that we cannot either face or fly from but the consequences of 
duty disregarded. A sense of duty pursues us ever. It we take to ourselves the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea duty performed 
or duty violated is still with us for our happiness or our misery. 

We say the darkness shall cover us in the darkness, as in the light our obliga- 
tions are yet with us. We cannot escape from their power nor fly from their pres- 
ence. They are with us in this life; will be with us at the close. And in that 
scene of inconceivab!e solemnity which lies yet further onward we shall still find 
ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it has 
been violated, and to console us so far as God in His mercy may have given us 
grace to perform it. 


Internal-Revyenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM H. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 

Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I offered on yesterday an amendment to this bill, 
which is publisbed in the Recorp of this morning, and which I de- 
sire to read as the foundation of the remarks that I propose now to 
make. It is to add to section 2 the following : 


HON. HATCH, 


Provided, That no farmer or planter nor the executor or administrator of such 
farmer or planter. nor the guardian of any minor, shall be required to pay aspecial 
tax as a dealer in leaf tobacco, or as a retail dealer in leaf tobacco, for selling to 
consumers or others tobacco preduced by said farmer or planter, or by said ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or guardian, or received by either of them as rents from 
tenants who have produced the same on the land of the said farmer, planter, or 
minor, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed : 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize any such 
farmer, or planter, or executor, administrator, or guardian to sell tobacco by ped- 
dling the same, or to appoint or employ others to sell tobacco for him, without the 
payment of the special tax. 


The law which I propose to repeal by this amendment is a proviso 
contained in the sixth clause of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes. 
I will explain to the committee the difference under this law between 
a dealer in leaf tobacco, who pays a licensed tax of $25 per annum, 
and a retail dealer in leaf tobacco, who is required to pay for his 
license a tax of $500 per annum. I read from the law: 


Deaiers in leaf tobacco, except retail dealers in leaf tobacco, as hereinafter de- 
fined, shall pay $25. Every person shall be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco, 
whose business it is, for-himself or on commission, to sell, or offer for sale, or con- 
sign for saie on commission, leaf tobacco; and payment of a special tax as dealer 
in tobacco, manufacturer of tobacco, manufacturer of cigars, or any other special 
tax, shall not exempt any person dealing in leaf tobacco from the payment of the 
special tax therefor hereby required. But no farmer or planter shall be required 
to pay a special tax as a dealer in leaf tobacco, for selling tobacco of his own pro- 
duction, or tobacco received by him as rent from tenants who have produced the 
same on his land. 
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And then comes this special proviso : 


Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt from a 
special tax any farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, sells leaf tobacco 
at retail directly to consumers, or who sells or assigns, consigns, transfers, or dis. 
poses of to persons other than those who have paid a special tax as leaf dealers or 
eee of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or to persons purchasing leaf tobacco 

or export. 


I call the special attention of gentlemen of the committee who are 
at all interested in the subject to this definition in the law of a dealer 
in leaf tobacco under the license. The law says: 

Dealers in leaf tobacco shall sell only to other dealers who have paid a special 


tax as such, and to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, and to such persons 
as are known to be purchasers of leaf tobacco for export. 


That is to say, any person taking out this license as a dealer in 
leaf tobacco can sell leaf tobacco only to some other licensed dealer 
or to a manufacturer of tobacco or cigars, or to an exporter of to- 
bacco. Inother words, it is simply for the benefit of the commission 
merchant. It restricts his sales alone to other persons holding a like 
license from the Government. Nor can he sell a pound of tobacco to 
an unlicensed dealer. But mark the provisions of the law fixing a 
tax upon the men licensed to sell in the open market: 

Seventh. Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall each pay $500, and if their annual 
sales exceed $1,000, shall each pay in addition thereto 50 cents for every dollar in 
excess of $1,000 of their sales. Every person shall be regarded as a retail dealer 
in leaf tobacco whose business it is to sell leaf tobacco in quantities less than an 
original hogshead, case, or bale ; or who sells directly to consumers or to persons 
other than dealers in leaf tobacco, who have paid a special tax as such ; or to man- 
ufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars who have paid a special tax; or to persons 
who purchase in original packages for export. Retail dealers in leaf tobacco 
shallalso keep a book, and enter therein daily their purchases and sales, in a form 
and manner to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which 
book shall be open at all times for the inspection of any revenue officer. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this seventh clause of section 3244 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is simply a legislative fraud. It attempts to cover up 
the fraudulent action of the men who induced Congress to put it upon 
the statute-book It never was intended for the benefit of any class 
of men in the United States dealing in leaf tobacco. Without hav- 
ing the manliness to say so in the law, these persons who procured 
this legislation intended simply to prevent, to prohibit absolutely, 
the farmer and planter, the grower of the crop, from selling it in the 
open market as he would any other product of the soil. 

The law declares that any man whosells less than a hogshead, less 
than a bale of tobacco, and sells it to any other than a licensed dealer, 
is a retail dealer and shall pay $500 for that privilege, and if his an- 
nual sales exceed $1,000 shall pay in addition thereto 50 cents for 
every dollar in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. WHITE. And it was made on purpose to benefit the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. HATCH. It was made for that purpose, and it was a fraud 
whenit wasdone. I bave before me the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for the fiscal pune ending June 30, 1881, Execu- 
tive Document No. 4, Forty-seventh Congress, first session. On page 
38 of that document I find the number of the special tax-payers, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue certifies that there are of 
retail dealers in leaf tobacco in the entire United States just five— 
one in the State of Arkansas, one in the State of Missouri, one in New 
York, one in South Carolina, and one in Tennessee. On page 118 of 
that report I find that the amount of revenue which the Government 
derived from that special tax, from the Ist of July, 1881, to October 31, 
1881, was $583.34, and between the dates of July 1, 1850, and October 
31, 1880, there was not one dollar received from this special tax. It 
was intended as a prohibition upon the farmer from selling under any 
circumstances to any person other than a licensed dealer a single 
pound of tobacco, and it has effectually served its ignominious pur- 

08e, 
; Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. And yields little or no revenue. 

Mr. HATCH. I have just stated the amount of revenue obtained. 
The chairmanof the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY | 
proposes in the bill now under consideration, very generously, to re- 
duce this tax on retail dealers in leaf tobacco from $500 to $250, and 
from 50 cents to 30 cents for each dollar on the amount of their 
annual sales in excess of $1,000. What a magnanimous concession 
to make to the great na interests of the country in a bill 
which proposes to “ reduce internal-revenue taxation!” 

Now, if the Committee on Ways and Means understands this propo- 
sition at all—and I put it in that shape because I am justified by 
their past action in questioning their information upon any subject ; 
and I do not take what the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means now say to this House as authority by any means, because 
they have already admitted to this House and to the country that 
they are incompetent and unwilling to deal with the greatest ques- 
tion that has ever been confided to them by the rules of this House— 
I say if they understand this question at all they must know that 
the reduction of this tax on retail dealers in leaf tobacco from $000 
to $250 is simply keeping up the snare and the delusion and will 
bring no relief to the farmer and the planter. They must know that 
the law as thus amended would be as much of a prohibition as the 
law now in force. No member of the committee pretends that the 
proposed reduction of the special tax on the retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco would in the slightest degree affect the restrictions and 
burdens imposed by the law on the farmer and planter. 
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The majority of that committee are very prompt to respond to 
every demand of the manufacturers for relief from any tax or hard- 
ship of which they complain. They have already reported favor- 
ably to the House and passed ‘‘ An act to repeal so much of section 
3385 of the Revised Statutes as imposes an export tax on tobacco.” 

The chairman of the committee reported favorably ‘A bill relat- 
ing to exportation of tobacco, snuff, and cigars in bond free of tax 
to adjacent foreign territory,” and recently asked the House for unani- 
ious consent to consider and pass the same, when I interposed an 
objection. Ido not complain that these several bills are not merito- 
rious, but I do contend that in all the bills reported from that com- 
mittee relating to tobacco, during the entire session, there is not 
one single word or sentence proposing to relieve the great laboring 
and farming classes of the country from a single burden now resting 
upon them under the law—not one. Hence my objection to those 
measures. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a paper called the Tobacco Leaf, of 
March 11, 1882, which is recognized, I believe, by manufacturers 
throughout the United States as a valuable authority upon all ques- 
tions afiecting the tobacco trade. I find in this paper a letter dated 
Cincinnati, March 7, 1882, and signed by T. R. Spence, a prominent 
manufacturer of tobacco in Cincinnati. This letteris written tothe 
manufacturers, urging them to combine their strength and powerand 
influence in this country against the passage of any bill seeking to 
relieve the farmer of this burden and unjust discrimination. The 
writer, referring to the attempt made to pass, undera motion to sus- 
pend the rules, what he denominates the “ free-leaf bill,” on the 6th 
of March last, says: 

Should this demonstration of favor lead the committee to incorporate the bill 
into a revenue measure it would of course pass; but if they do not report it, then 
t will be in order for the friends of the bill to move it as an amendment to any 

venue bill reported by the committee, when a bare majority vote will pass it. 
Phere is no reason to suppose that it will not relatively be equally strong in the 
Senate, as that boty is now constituted, as in the House, and that if defeated, it 
can only be ae by ns combined and determined opposition of the whole tobacco 
uterests of the country. 

it seems almost unnecessary to illustrate to practical tobacco men the disaster 
which such a change of law would involve. 

\lready it is well known that the sale of manufactured and tax-paid tobacco is 

mparatively very small in tobacco-growing districts, owing to the fact that the 
onsimption has gone to the natural leaf. These encroachments are serious, and 

| extend with the area of tobacco cultivation, in spite of all the existing restric- 
tiousof the law. What, then, may be expected, if these barriers be all removed, 
d the law practically say to consumers, use tax-paid or untaxed tobacco as you 


iY 


How long would it be before the small farmers and market gardeners in the 
nity of every city, town, and manufacturing center of the entire country would 
cultivating their fields of tobacco to be sold along with their vegetables daily 
y market-place and country store, tied up in neat and convenient packages 
chewing and smoking, accompanied with printed directions for sweetening and 
eparation ? 

| is needless to intimate how cheap such tobacco could be sold, and the millions 
ild save annually to the laboring-men, farmers, and mechanics of the country, 

ior the great bulk of the revenue of tobacco comes from that source. 


lle need not feel concerned about the action of the Committee on 

Ways and Ways “incorporating this bill into a revenue measure” 

vuse of the emphatic approval of the proposition by so large a 
vote of the House, That committee is a “ law unto itself,” and will 
not heed this or any other like “demonstration” by the House un- 
less indorsed by the caucus of the majority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have resented in argument before the Ways 
aud Means Committee and on the floor of this House the imputation 
coming from the manufacturers of tobacco throughout the United 
states, that the farmers of the country are asking to be relieved 
of this odious restriction with the view of becoming peddlers of 
tobacco, Idenyit. Isay there is not one chance in ten thousand that 
any farmer who raises tobacco wants to put it upon the market asa 
peddler, But in order to treat these manufacturers with perfect 
fairness, if they really have any fear that small farmers may engage 
to some extent in peddling tobacco directly to the consumers, and 
thereby interfere with the immense profits that the manufacturers 
ure now making, I have, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, added to my amendment these words: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize any such 
farmer or planter, or executor, administrator, or guardian, to sell tobacco by ped- 
ling the same, or to appoint or employ others to sell tobacco for him, without the 
payment of the special tax. 

This precludes the farmer from selling his crop by or through an 
agent or any one employed by him for this purpose, and would effect- 
ually bar him from the privilege of selling the same “‘ at every market- 
piace and country store, tied upin neat and convenient packages for 
chewing and smoking.” 

Dr. Spence has a very erroneous estimate of the average Western 
larmer, and especially of those who live in the tobacco-growing sec- 
‘ions of my own State; they do not desire, nor would they avail 
themselves of, any such privilege. ladmit that they could make in- 
(ividual sales, even to consumers, but could not become peddlers 
themselves or appoint agents to sell for them. 

uvery member of the House when he comes to vote upon the amend- 
tuent must do so with the explanation I have given staring him in 
the face, and with knowledge of the fact that the amendment, with 
the proviso, merely gives to the planter or farmer who raises a to- 
baceo crop, large or small, the privilege of going into the open mar- 











ket and selling that tobacco as he would sell any other preduct 
grown upon his farm, to the highest bidder; and the moment the 
tobacco passes into the hands of the purchaser it becomes subject 
to the internal-revenue law, and to the regulations of the revenue 
department; so that the revenue which the Government now de- 
rives from this source will not be affected to the extent of a single 
dollar in the year. 

But gentlemen ask “ what is the necessity of this legislation?” I 
will answer. In the West there are many small growers of tobacco 
who grow less than a hogshead or bale, and who cannot afford to 
send it in small packages one or two hundred miles to a tobacco 
dealer to have it sold; there being but a limited numberof licensed 
buyers they fix the price upon the small crops. Hence the farmer 
is either compelled to sell at the price they fix or his tobacco hangs 
in his barn and rots. 

Mr. HOUSE. How does this bill affect the law of the Forty-sixth 
Congress on this subject ? 

Mr. HATCH. The lawto which the gentleman refers allows dealers 
in leaf tobacco who buy only to the amount of 25,000 pounds to take 
out a license at $5; but such a dealer can only sell to another licensed 
dealer. That does not affect this question at all. The complaint 
which the farmer and the planter make to-day is that by the legis- 
lation of Congress they are restricted from going into the open meshes 
and selling the crop grown by their toil upon their own land as they 
would sell any other crop. 

Mr. HOUSE. If the gentleman will allow me, the act of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, the act of June 16, 1880, allows country merchants 
or others to deal in leaf tobacco to the amount of 25,000 pounds by 
paying a license of $5 perannum. Any man who pays this tax may 
buy from the farmer the tobacco raised on his own farm. Now the 
point to which I wish to direct the gentleman’s attention is, whether 
the bill before the House does not seek to repeal that privilege ; 
does not by implication repeal that provision of the act of June 16, 
1880? 

Mr. HATCH. I will answer the gentleman. I have no doubt in 
the world that this bill does repeal that provision, not by implica- 
tion, but by direct terms; for it says: 

That on and after the passage of this act, except as hereinafter provided, the 


taxes herein specified imposed by the internal-revenue laws now 1m force be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. HOUSE. Then this bill takes away from the small raisers of 
tobacco the poor privilege they have had under the act of June 16, 
1880? 

Mr. HATCH. Unquestionably; and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I take it, have never had their attention called to it. As I 
said a while ago, I do not believe they have examined this question. 
They have taken the reports of the managers of the convention 
of manufacturers which was held in Washington City a short while 
ago as authority on this subject. These manufacturers have com- 
bined to deteat the passage of the amendment I have offered. This 
Dr. Spence said, in closing the letter from which I read an extract: 

I do not believe the tobacco men will tamely submit to such an outrage, but 
that they will exhibit their spirit and manhood by fighting against it to the bitter 
end. 

It is the proposed repeal of this outrageous and infamous restriction 
which prohibits the farmer from selling his tobacco as he would sell 
his crop of corn or wheat, in the open market, for which I earnestly 
contend to-day. Thegentlemen who oppose this amendment say that 
the repeal of this restriction will encourage the use of unmanufactured 
tobacco, and in that way will decrease the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. Ido not believeit. I believe that in the tobacco belt of the 
United States, wherever tobacco can be grown at all, every man 
owning a piece of land, or who rents one and prefers to chew or 
smoke unmanufactured tobacco, now grows in his own garden or truck 
patch as much as he can use or consume at home. All over my sec- 
tion of the State of Missouri, and all over the West so far as I have 
any personal knowledge, you will see these little patches of tobacco 
grown by the poorer classes and by the farmers, who prefer to raise 
their own tobacco rather than pay the price put upon manufactured 
tobacco. There are other persons who as a matter of choice and taste 
prefer to use the natural leaf, or unmanufactured tobacco. But sup- 
pose the amendment I have offered does have theeffect stated ; have 
we come to that point in the history of this country where the na- 
tional Government must deny to a class of its citizens the privilege 
of smoking a home-made cigar or chewing a little green tobacco? 
Is there to be perpetuated such an inquisition as this simply be- 
cause the granting of the privilege which I ask may take an infini- 
tesimal sum from the magnificent profits made by the manufacturers 
of tobacco in the United States? The argument in favor of these 
restrictive laws is prompted by the same spirit and motives which 
seek to perpetuate the high protective import duties on many of the 
necessaries of life and which compel the masses of the American peo- 
ple to pay enormous and burdensome tribute into the coffers of the 
manufacturers. Looked at from another point of view, the attempt 
by legislation to force the poorer classes in the tobacco-growing sec- 
tions to use only manufactured tobacco is as unjustifiable as would be 
an attempt to compel the poor man to use only imported brandy or 
champagne as a beverage, or to be denied even the necessaries of life 
unless he pays some tribute to favored manutacturers, 
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Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him | 


a question ? 

Mr. HATCH. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. While the internal-revenue system re- 
mains are you in favor of permitting each man to brew his own ale 
and distill his own “ potheen” or whisky ? 

Mr. HATCH. Is that the extent of the gentleman’s question ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Thatis one, and it is in the same line sug- 
gested by my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HATCH. I think not, but I will answer it. I do not believe 
in the constitutionality of any law that prohibits the producer, the 
grower of a crop, from using it himself or in his family as he pleases. 
I am in favor of that Anglo-Saxon system of laws which recognizes 
the majesty of the proprietor, the head of the household, over his 
own home, his castle; and at the earliest practicable period I will 
favor the repeal of the entire internal-revenue system and shut out 
from that palace the miserable espionage of every single employé of 
the Federal Government from one end of the land tothe other. | Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is, you would break down the in- 
ternal-revenue system, 

Mr. HATCH. I would break down by repeal any system of taxa- 
tion that destroys the principle I am contending for and encourages 
a detestable espionage over the sanctity of the domestic life of our 
people. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But that does not answer my question, 
which is, whether, while we continue the internal-revenue system, 
the gentleman would be willing to have that done which would 
practically defeat the collection of the taxes? 

Mr. HATCH. If it will defeat the collection of internal-revenue 
taxes for the small farmers and producers of tobacco to sell the pro- 
duet of their own toil in the open market unrestrained by law, Jet 
the revenue to this extent go, and maintain the majesty and freedom 
of the citizen. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And raise the revenue on something else? 

Mr. HATCH. Raise it on something else. But that is not this 
question. The farmer does not ask to become a manufacturer, and 
the gentleman’s question is not in the line of my argument. The 
farmer does not manufacture tobacco, he produces it. He does not 
ask even the poor privilege of twisting it and then putting it under 
a fence corner and pressing it into shape, which has been declared to 
be a violation of this law. He only asks for the privilege of an 
\merican citizen, to go into the market and sell to the highest and 
best bidder what mother earth produces through his sweat and toil. 
That is all the privilege he is contending for. In this amendment 
he pledges the manufacturer that he will not become a peddler or | 
manufacturer, nor will he permit any one to sell his tobacco for him. 
He only asks the privilege of taking it to the nearest market and sell- 
ing it as other crops are sold. 

In this connection I will read an extract from a letter which I 
have received from a large tobacco-grower in my district, living in 
in the county of Putnam. He writes me as follows: 

We are very much pleased to see that you are still working away at your to- 
bacco bill, which is to relieve the producers from the revenue tax entirely. I 
speak for many thousands. If that is accomplished there will soon be a vast 
amount of tobacco raised here; but as it is now it is entirely stopped, and will 
remain so until the producer is free from tax and the monopoly of commission men 
and manufacturers is broken up. 

At this time the manufacturers will not talk to a producer about buying his to- 
bacco, but will tell him they can buy to a better advantage of the commission men. 
So they can, as they can get it at their own price. One manufacturer will not bid 
against another, as they can bave it all their own way as soon as the producer puts 
his tobacco into the commission men’s hands. Now, I would say, take no revenue 
off tobacco except to relieve the producer entirely, and tobacco will be cheaper to 
the consumer and a greater source of revenue. It is a matter of fact that many 
thousands are now on half rations, both in chewing and smoking, that is, those 
whe have to buy, owing to the high price. The producer never realizes any of the 
high prices; all those that handle it make the easy money. I wish you success in 
your undertaking, and I am not alone. I have not seen aman yet but says he 
knows that this is one of the most unjust laws that was ever enacted. 


That is a sample of a large number of letters that I have received | 
from farmers living in the district I have the honor to represent, and 
fairly expresses their views upon this subject. 

In conclusion I want to say a word or two about this bill. Its 
first proposition is to repeal the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, 
orders, and vouchers. If the Ways and Means Committee will bring 
that proposition before this House as a separate and independent 
one I will very cheerfully vote for it. I have never believed in a 
stamp tax. Ido not believe in any system of stamp taxes, and of 
all the war taxes left to-day upon the statute-book there is less fair- 
ness, justice, and equality in this two-cent check-stamp than any other 
I know of. Asa plain illustration of it, the poor woman who works 
daily for her living and earns her little sum, which she hoards in 
the savings-bank, when she comes to buy a load of fuel in the win- 
ter and wishes to draw two or three dollars out of the bank has to 
put a two-cent stamp upon the check, while the great railroad king 
of this generation when he comes to buy a railroad and draws his 
check for $6,000,000 pays simply two cents, the same tax that the 
poor laboring-woman pays for her two or three dollars in the savings- | 
bank. For that reason I would cheerfully vote for the repeal of this 
measure. But this is the only one in connection with this bank 
proposition that I will favor at this time. Now I have said that I 
did not have a great deal of confidence 








Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him if he is 
| opposed to the removal of the tax upon proprietary medicines? They 
are largely used by the laboring-men and the farmers. ; 

Mr. HATCH. Well, that depends altogether upon whether it js 
coupled with something else. Standing by itself or in this connec. 
tion I willnot vote forit. 1 will not vote for the removal of any of the 
taxes embraced in this bill, except the repeal of the tax on matches, 
unless you begin at the right end of the line and relieve the laboring- 
men and farmers of the country at the same time that you relieve 
the manufacturers of proprietary and patent medicines, the bankers, 
and capitalists. 

Mr. SPARKS. You do that by repealing the stamp tax on pro- 
prietary medicines. 

Mr. HATCH. No, sir, not to any appreciable extent, if at all, 
The repeal of that tax simply inures to the benefit and profit of the 
proprietor and manufacturer, not to the consumer. 

But I was going to say that I do not take everything that comes 
from the Ways and Means Committee as authority, and I wish to add 
just this much in conclusion: I had the honor of addressing a few 
remarks to this committee when the tariff-commission bill was before 
the House, and Iexpressed myself in rather plain language in regard 
to that bill, as well as in regard to the Ways and Means Committee 
for advocating it upon this floor. And I desire to say now, after the 
President has wrestled with the subject for several weeks, that not 
a single criticism which was made upon that bill from the beginning 
to the end of its consideration in the House has not been justified by 
subsequent developments. Take one of these page-boys before me, 
blindfold him, and start him out in search of nine members of this 
body to serve as tariff commissioners, and he would searchin vain for 
nine men as ill-qualified in character, ability, and special fitness for 
the work of revising the tariff as are the men selected by the Presi- 
dent out of two hundred applicants and after a month of Cabinet con- 
sultations. 





Election Contest—Smith ys. Shelley. 


SPEECH 


HON. AMBROSE A. RANNEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 20, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Smith vs. 
Shelley, from the fourth Congressional district of Alabama— 

Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding to the discussion of this case I 
wish to advert to the fact that the contestant, Mr. Smith, died after 
the committee had agreed upon their report as it now appears before 
the House. Having found that he was elected and entitled to the seat 
which the contestee, Mr. Shelley, now holds, the committee were of 
the opinion that the legal effect of the death of Mr. Smith was to 
leave the seat vacant, and that it must be so declared. ‘The resolu- 
tions proposed were then changed and framed upon that theory. As- 
suming that the finding of the committee is correct upon the main 
issue, 1 suppose no one will seriously controvert the other proposition, 
and I shall not therefore discuss that point. I am aware that some 


| inembers upon this side of the House have been inclined, from personal 


considerations or motives of expediency, to allow this contest now 
to pass by and let the sitting member remain. But Linsist that this 
would be a plain violation of the duty of the House if he was not 
elected. The House has no right to elect a member; that isthe right 
of the electors of the district. Mr. Shelley has already been allowed 
to occupy a seat in this House during two terms of Congress when 
his right to the seat was contested, and this is the first time that any 
one has been able to get a report before the House for determination. 
Each prior contest was sent to a committee, and no report whatever 
wasmade. At each time grave charges were made against the elec- 
tion, similar to those made in this contest. It is now due to that 
district that this contest be decided, and let the legal consequences 
of that decision follow, whatever they may be. 

I come, therefore, to the single question before the House : Was Mr. 
Smith elected to the Forty-seventh Congress? Upon the evidence 
and proofs found in the printed record it appears to me to be so plain 
as to be placed beyond the realm of dispute. Indeed, if gentleme 
have read the record, with the reports, and become familiar witli 
the facts, it seems to me that it might be considered a reflectiot 
upon their intelligence to assume that any further presentation or 
argument of the case is needed. But as all members have not 
probably been enabled for the want of time to thus familiarize them- 
selves with the facts, I will proceed to present the case as fully as I 
may. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Contestee wasawarded his certificate on a declared vote of 9,301 for | 
jimself, 6,650 for Mr. Smith, and 1,693 for one Mr. Stevens, a colored | 


map, Who ran or played the réle of an assumed third candidate. 
(lis gave contestee an apparent majority of 958 over both the other 
-andidates, and a plurality of 2,651 over Mr. Smith. How this result 
was achieved in a Republican district with an undoubted majority 
of from 15,000 to 18,000, when there is a free ballot and an honest 
-ount, is the interesting question which has been investigated in the 
present contest. Listen, and I will tell you. I have to say, gen- 
erally, that it was achieved, first, by rejecting the returns, or for 
the want of proper returns, from fourteen precincts—seven in Dal- 
las County, four in Lowndes County, and one each from the coun- 
ties of Wilcox, Perry, and Hale—arising in some of them from the 
{ault, mistake, or ignorance, of the inspectors, and in others occa- 
sioned by the wrongful conduct of the partisan friends of the con- 
restee ; secondly, by means of conspiracy and fraud. The contestant 
. his printed brief, filed for the use of the committee andthe House, 
asserts ¢ 

fhe evidence taken by the contestant and submitted to the House contains 
»root of every species of outrage on the electors’ rights known to the professional 
expert in election frauds ; conspiracies to prevent elections being held where the 
Republican electors were greatly in the majority; robbery, burglary, and lar- 
veny of the ballot-box appear to have been committed ; bribery of United States 
~upervisors resorted to; stuffing ballot-boxes with ballots never cast ; fraudulent 
count of ballots cast; false statement of election returns, are only some of the 


disreputable means resorted to in order to defeat contestant in the fourth Congres- 
<ional district of Alabama. 


fhe members must judge how far this claim is sustained in the 
case as I state it. 

In the fourteen precincts from which there were no legal returns, 
the actual vote as cast at elections legally held was in the aggregate 
1,029 for Mr. Smith and 282 for contestee. [lay Mr. Stevens aside, for 
le becomes of no account in the computations to be made on a ques- 
tion of plurality, and as in fact be seems to have received few, if any, 
votes in the precincts now being considered, 

It the House count the vote as actually cast in these fourteen re- 
jected precincts and correct the official count accordingly, this elects 
Mr. Smith by a plarality of 1,098 votes over Mr. Shelley, and without 
disturbing the returns made in the other precincts and counties. 

lhis the committee have done upon satisfactory proof being made 
of the vote as actually cast by legal electors, under a rule of elec- 
tion law which will not be controverted by any member; it is the 
law of Alabama also: 

It is the election that entitles the party to office, and if one is legally elected by 
eceiving a majority of legal votes his right is not impaired by any omission or 

ligence of the managers subsequent to the election. (State ex rel. Spence vs. 
lhe Judge of the Ninth Judicial Cireuit, 13 Ala. Rep., 805.) 

Nor will a mistake by the managers of the election in counting the votes and 

ring the result vitiate the election. Such a mistake may and should be cor- 


cted; the person receiving the highest number of votes becomes entitled to the 
oflice. (State ex rel. Thomas vs. Judge of the Circuit Court, 9 Ala. Rep., 338.) 


lu the report of the majority will be found references to the evi- 
dence and proofs by which the actual vote as cast is established, and 
| challenge the closest and most careful scrutiny of the same. I 
will not stop to show whether the returns were so defective as to jus- 
tify their rejection in all cases by the county supervisors. I concede 
that point for the purposes of the argument. Most of them were de- 
fective and not in conformity to law, without doubt. Concede that 
they all were, and then it becomes simply and only a question of 
competency and sufficiency of proof. 

In that view, as assertions and denials on either side are easy 
iid unsatisfactory when standing alone, members will please see 
what the proofs are. They will find the evidence to be plenary in 
every instance, and without any substantial conflict or contradic- 
tion, The vote as proved accords with the report of the United 
‘tales supervisors, made to the chief supervisor, when there was one 
ade at all, as there was in most instances. 

We do not need to use the supervisors’ reports as substantial evi- 
dence. The competency of that class of evidence admits of some 
question, and is the subject of a division of opinion among members 
of the committee. They being in evidence and printed in the record, 
are referred to only as confirming or not the testimony of the wit- 
esses called to prove the necessary facts. The vote as sworn to cor- 
responds in most every instance with what was the well known state 
of the vote in each precinct in prior elections and as known to well- 
iuformed individuals. 

After contestant had adduced proof deemed sufficient, and which, 
if not impeached or controlled by counter-evidence, appears to be 
idequate, to prove the issue in hand, contestee in no instance, as I 
1oW remember, has attempted to impeach or control the same by evi- 
dence of hisown. He and his counsel and the author of the minority 
report have contented themselves with criticisms upon the testi- 
ony of contestant, attacks upon his witnesses because of their alleged 
suorance and illiteracy, and with technical objections which are in 
uy judgment, and in the judgment of the committee, unsound. 

It would have been much more satisfactory if the contestee had 
ulduced evidence on his own part to show, if he could, that what 
voltestant’s witnesses testified to was not true. If the vote as sworn 
'o Was untrue or improbable even, there was ample means of proof. 
For instance, in the seven precincts in Dallas County the Democratic 
vote sworn to ranged from Lto 40. If more than that voted in either 
of the preeinets it was easy to prove it. 
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It must be remembered that this is not a case, so far as regards the 
fourteen precincts now being considered, where the contestant is at- 
tempting to overthrow and control the returns of sworn officers of 
elections, as against presumptions of verity. The rule of law is 
quite different in such a case. 

To come down to more detail. As to precinct Prairie Bluff, in Wil- 
cox County, the rejection of the return was on such flimsy ground and 
the proof of the vote cast so clear that the author of the minority re- 
port concedes that that voteshould becounted. If he concedes any- 
thing which is adverse to contestee, I will not dwell on it as need- 
ing anyargument. The vote there was 335 for Smith and 24 for Mr. 
Shelley. 

The seven precinct returns rejected in Dallas County were simply 
irregular and informal, some of thom only because the inspectors or 
some of them signed by their mark, not being able to write. The vote 
is proved by the evidence of the inspectors, supervisors, and others, 
who were present at the polls, saw the ballots cast, counted and tal- 
lied, and Knew personally whereof they testified. There are gen- 
erally two or three witnesses to the main facts, and in one instance, 
where the Democratic United States supervisor acted, his report 
accords with that of the other officer of the kind. 

The author of the minority report has made strictures upon the 
testimony of one Martin in Martin’s precinct 

He has singled this one out in an earnest search to find something 
to comment upon. Here the contestee has not attempted to prove 
the facts sworn to to be untrue, contenting himself with the conten- 
tion that an inspector who could not read or write was unable to 
count ballots accurately. This inspector had the help of two other 
men who could read and write and who joined him in making the 
count. Nathan Stratten, a minister of the gospel, helped him. Now 
let every member read all the evidence of Messrs. Martin and Petti- 
way in direct and cross examination, compare the same with the 
United States supervisor’s report and the imperfect return made by 
the inspectors, and see that they allagree, and with what scrupulous 
care and fidelity they discharged their duty, and that not a scintilla of 
evidence is adduced outside of it to discredit their evidence or affect 
the facts sworn to, whenif it existed it was at hand and could be had, 
and he will find a verification of what I say as to the criticisms made 
as to this precinct. And ifthe proof as to that isan instance of the 
weakest, what shall be said of the others? I shall not go into the 
other proof as to the Dallas County precincts now referred to, asthe 
same is uncontradicted and without conflict and does not require it, 
provided any faith can be placed in human testimony. I doe not con- 
sider that there is any occasion for it, but shall allude hereafter to 
some general criticisms deemed captious. 

If the elections in these seven precincts were conducted by illit- 
erate officers the Democratic partisans of contestee were responsible 
for it, and defective returns were just what was schemed and planned 
for in a manifest conspiracy, designed either to prevent elections be- 
ing held in most of the thirty-one precincts of Dallas County, or fail- 
ing in that, to have them so held and the returns so made as to lead 
to the rejection of the returns. That charge is made by contestant 
in this case, and, to my mind, is proved by the evidence. Let us ver- 
ify this charge. The first step was for the board of county supervis- 
ors, composed of the sheriff, probate judge, and clerk of the circuit 
court, (and which said board were to canvass the returns made from 
the precincts, ) to appoint three inspectors for each polling precinct, 
under a legal obligation resting upon them by virtue of a statute to 
give the Republican party at least one of them. 

The Republican organization asked to be allowed to suggest suit- 
able persons for Republican inspectors. This request was declined. 
Two intelligent persons were appointed as Democratic inspectors. 
They were strong partisans. A supposed Republican was appointed 
for the third inspector. Save in two or three instances this third 
man was not known personally to the appointing power, but was 
suggested by somebody, but by whom the probate judge and the 
sheriff swear they do not know or remember. It is, however, a 
significant fact that they were all either doubtful Republicans or 
illiterate. This, whether designed or not, prepared the way and ren- 
dered probable what happened, and may be presumed to have been 
contemplated. What contestant charges as to the intention and de- 





| sign of such action may be given in his own language as printed in 


his brief: 


The fact is that two sharp Bourbon Democratic managers and one ignorant 
negro, supposed to be a Republican, and who could neither read nor write, were 
selected to hold the precinct elections, the object being either to have no polls of 
election opened, a defective or false certificate of returns, or a false count of the 
ballots cast, as the surrounding circumstances appeared best suited to accomplish 
the desired end. If afalse count of ballots cast appeared best, the ‘‘ hocus-pocus’ 
game was to be done on the ignorant negro, who could neither read nor write nor 
count by number or figures. If a false or defective certiticate of ballots cast could 
best accomplish the fraud, the ignorant negro could not sign his name to the in- 
spector’s statement; the election law required such signature. If it was thought 
more prudent to open no polls of election, the two educated white Democratic in 
spectors failed to appear at the place where the polls were to be opened, and the 
ignorant negro man, supposed to be a Republican, (on account of his color,) is left 


| alone to open polls and hold an election. 


That there was a deep-laid conspiracy between the Bourbon Democratic man- 
agers to have no polls open and no election held in Dallas County is clear from 
the fact that at the State election held in August of the same year the sheriff, 
probate judge, and the clerk of the cireuit court being candidates for office, and 
at which time they claim to have been elected, polls were open and elections held 
and returns made from every precinct in the county except two, and the return of 


' votes from each precinet were all counted, 
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Let the House judge of this by what happened. When the day of 
election arrived the inspectors appointed from the Democratic party, 
and some of those appointed as supposed Republicans, did not appear 
at the polls and act as inspectors, but kept away altogether ; or, if 
any one appeared, he refused to act. The result was that in most 
of the precincts the polls were not opened, and the vote of those pre- 
cincts was lost entirely to Mr. Smith, as we do not and cannot legally 
compute the vote which would probably have been cast. 
few precincts where the Democrats were in a majority—three in nuin- 
ber, I think—the Democratic inspectors did appear and hold an elec- 
tion, and the returns were counted by the board of county supervisors. 

By the law of Alabama, in the absence of any inspector the rest of 
them may fillthe vacancy ; and if all are absent the electors present 
may choose a new board and proceed. 

In most of the precincts in Dallas County the electors did not know 
enough of law or failed to choose other inspectors and to proceed with 
the election. Elections were held in afew precincts where the Dem- 
ocrats were in a majority, and the returns from them were counted, 
showing an aggregate majority as returned for contestee in those pre- 
cincts of 536 over contestant. 

It appears that the Democratic United States supervisors acted with 
like unanimity in Dallas County in not appearing and discharging 
their duty, in apparent concert with the inspectors. It appears also 
that the ballot-boxes and the necessary and usual instructions and 
blanks for poll lists and returns were not distributed so as to reach 
the polls in Republican precincts. The sheriff says he distributed 
them. But if he did it must have been to the officers of his own 
party, who retained them. In the seven precincts named, where 
contestant has proved the vote because of the rejection of the re- 
turns, the blanks did not come, and cigar-boxes had to be used for 
hallot-boxes. 

The board of county canvassers rejected returns because not signed 
by the inspectors, and even when signed by their mark, when that 


In some | 





was the probable and natural result of their action in appointing | 
| One of them, Sheriff Graves, was implicated in another transaction of 


illiterate men, and which may fairly be presumed to have been in- 
tended atthe outset. The sheriff, one of the board, joined in rejecting 
returns because they were informal and insufficient, when he is re- 
sponsible for it, for the reason that he failed to furnish the necessary 
and usual written instructions and forms. 


| box before it reached the county canvassers. 


No statute enacted expressly that inspectors should be able to read | 


and write. 
tribute the ballot-boxes and requisite blanks. It was no misde- 
meanor punishable by law for inspectors not to appear or to appear 
and refuse to act, although the statute imposed it asa duty. They 
could say, and perhaps did say, among themselves: “ We will not go 
and act. If we do not appear, the law provides a mode of conduct- 
ing an election in our absence. 
those colored voters know enough to hold an election and make re- 
turns according to law; our party has not got any votes in twenty- 
eight precincts of Dallas County worth looking after. We will with- 
hold the blanks and all written instructions, and leave the colored 
men to their own unaided resources.” 
together for the end indicated, and thus involved the violation of a 
duty imposed by express statute, Isubmit that it was a criminal con- 
spiracy. 

Now, sir, I ask the gentlemen of the other side if they will aid in 
the accomplishment of such a conspiracy and take the fruits of it? 
The whole drift of what is said in the minority report lies in that 
direction, and if sustained will have that result. Look atit. See 
the kind of objections made and criticisms indulged in. They are 
based on the allegation that the electors and officers in the precincts 
in question were ignorant and did not do their duty; did not know 
enough to administer the requisite oath; were unable to read and 
count the ballots properly; could not write out the requisite poll 
lists and returns; did not preserve the ballots, but sent them in 
some cases to the county canvassers, (as the law once required in 
Alabama, ) and therefore should not be believed as witnesses. 

If there was ever a case where judges should not exact the strict- 
est proof, this is that case. 


No penalty attached to the neglect of the sheriff to dis- | 


Now, we will keep away and see if 


But when they conspired | 
| polls and hold anelection, stating it was too late to = the polls. 


But here there is no occasion for the ex- | 


ercise of any favor in that regard, as the contestant could and did | 


make strict, competent, and ample proof of the requisite facts. One 
oath administered was as follows: 

I told them to raise their hand and say, you solemnly swear to go forth and do 
the best they could in this election, to discharge those duties. 

It is said that hats were used in counting in one case, directory 
statutes not being literally complied with in some particulars; that 
it is not proved that the voters were legal electors. 

The inspector, or the electors, knew enough of Jaw to organize the 
pollsand enable voters to cast their ballots. Itappearing thata board 
of inspectors was duly appointed and sworn, and that they received 
the ballots offered, it is to be presumed under a rule of law well settled 
that the votes were legal until the contrary is shown, and there is 
no evidence to the contrary. Contestant did not prove the vote by 
producing the written ballot itself. That was not necessary, as the 
ballots were not preserved, and were not shown to be in existence 
intact when the evidence was taken, but the contrary appears in 
most cases. 


I do not adopt the rule of law invoked as sound. Certainly the 


rule does not apply in this case, as the law relating to their preserva- 
tion was not kept in many instances, and the statute at best is not 
such as to insure the safe keeping of the ballots intact. 


| his confederate. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





It is objected that the voters were not called to prove how they 
voted. When returns are to be contested, and there is a conflict of 
evidence, the evidence of the voter is often important. It was so in 
Bisbee vs. Finley, where a false count and return by the inspectors 
was alleged and attempted to be proven. Not so here, where the 
thing to be proved is what was the vote as cast and counted in the 
absence of a return. In Bisbee vs. Finley the author of the minority 
report said the evidence of the voters did not amount to anything 
and he disregarded the evidence of 259 of them, saying that the other 
kind of evidence was better and more reliable. Here the other kind 
of evidence is used, and the same gentleman now says that is good 
for nothing, and the voters should be called. So it goes with him— 
the same rule of law is sound at one time and unsound at another, 

It will be seen that the vote of the seven precincts in Dallas 
County, as proved, is 2,158 for Mr. Smith and 54 for Mr. Shelley, A]. 


| lowing this, and it reduces Shelley’s majority to 547. Deduct from 


this the majority of 311 got in Prairie Bluff precinct, in Wilcox 
County, which was rejected on a frivolous pretext, and which the 
minority report concedes should be counted, and the majority js 
reduced to 236 only. 

I now proceed to the other six of the fourteen rejected precincts, 
to which I now ask the attention of the House. Here the rejection 
arose from defective, or the want of, returns, which was the result 
of attempted and partly successful frauds. 

In Hopewell precinct, Lowndes County, the vote of 116 for Mr, 
Smith and 17 for Mr. Shelley was not counted because of insufficient 
and defective returns. As this affects the majority by only 99 votes 
1 will spend little time upon it. The evidence is reasonably satisfac- 
tory in the absence of all contradiction and counter-proof as to what 
the vote was. Contestee’s evidence comes from two witnesses, and 
bears not on that issue but on the alleged tampering with the box 
after the count was made. His witnesses are implicated in the 
charge. They evade rather than meet the charge made upon them, 
and were not cross-examined because no opportunity was afforded. 


the same kind, and was indicted soon after for the alleged offenses, 
At best it only tends to prove that the returns of the vote were not 
made by the inspectors, or were abstracted by somebody from the 
The objection made 
to this precinct is that only two inspectors acted. The Democrats 
declined to act, although present part of the time. Others were 
chosen, and the ballots were taken regularly and deposited, and a 
return made, but the box was tampered with by somebody afterward 
and the returns abstracted. The return, however, was irregular, as 
only two inspectors signed it. No Democrat would act, evidently 
for the purpose of destroying the poll or preventing a regular return, 
and we find that the vote cast should be counted. 

As to Benton precinct, another of the fourteen precincts alluded 
to, I willsimply repeat what I have inserted in my report, as cover- 
ing all I have to say: 


It appears that at the election in Benton, in the same county, the appointed 
Democratic inspectors present on the morning of the election refused to — the 
The hour of 
nine o'clock having arrived, the Republican colored electors present, seeing that 
no election was to be held, organized, under the election law of Alabama, and held 
the election, which resulted in having cast for the contestant 156 ballots. The ap 
pointed Democratic inspectors, who said it was too late, and said there would ‘e 
‘no election that day for Garfield or Hancock,” then opened a second polling place 
and held an election, where 51 ballots were cast for contestee. The box from this 
second polling place was received by the county returning oflicer (the sheriff), 
and the box containing the 156 ballots cast for contestant was rejected by the 
sheriff and not counted by the board of county supervisors; the contents of the 
ballot-box are exhibited in the record. 

We hold, as matter of law, that the sheriff should have received the ballot- 
box and permitted it to go before the board of county supervisors; and further, as 
matter of law, that after the first election polls were opened the second polls were 
not authorized and should not be recognized, and therefore the 156 ballots cast at 
the first polling place should be counted for contestant. The declination by the 
appointed inspectors terminated their authority, and the new appointees then 
alone had aright to act. The United States supervisors cannot be present where 
precincts are multiplied. It would be a dangerous power and may be used for the 
purposes of corruption. 


As to another of the fourteen precincts alluded to I take the state- 
ment as made in the report and have only to repeat it: 


At the election held at Pintlaia precinct, in the county of Lowndes, it appears 
from the proof that aiter the electors had cast their ballots the closing hour had 
arrived, and the counting of the ballots cast should have commenced, a voter of 
the precinct appointed to act as one of the three inspectors previous to the elec- 
tion, an active supporter of the contestee, but’ who refused to act on the morning 
of the election, entered the polling room, having with him a satchel with a pat 
tition in the middle, in one side of which he had a cigar-box stuffed with false bal- 
lots, and took from the table the ballot-box, into which the voters during the 
election had cast their ballots, and placed it in the empty side of the satchel. In 
a few minutes a confederate, in a buggy, called him. e took from the satchel 
the fraudulent, stutfed box and placed it upon the table, closed the satchel con- 
taining the true ballot-box and ballots, and jumped into the buggy and left with 

The false ballot-box reached the board of county supervisors, 
certified to by the election officers as a false and not the true box. From the proo! 
made it is shown that at the time of the robbery of the true box there were 11 i 
320 ballots cast for contestant, and 40 ballots cast for contestee. 


The evidence as to this transaction is given quite fully in the 
report, and I will not stop to read it. 

As a reason why the evidence is not controverted it is said that 
Holeombe is dead. But his son-in-law and confederate is not dead. 
He is not called. If the son-in-law allows the charge to stand un- 
contradicted it may safely be assumed as true. 

All the minority can say about the Pintlala precinct, after some 








fippant allusions and statements, is that there is some mystery 
about it. Now, as to Whitehall precinct. I read from the report: 


\t the election in Whitehall precinct, in the county of Lowndes, the uncon- 
radicted testimony shows that there were cast for contestant 276 ballots, and for 
the contestee 14 ballots, and it also appears that the precinct returning officer took 
she ballot-box used for the purposes of the election to the sheriff, the county re- 
hurning oflicer, who, being informed of the vote cast for each candidate at White- 

ill precinct election, refused to receive or receipt for the box, because it was a 
pipe box that had been used for the purposes of the clection. ‘Chis county return- 

officer is a Democrat in polities, and an ardent supporter of the contestee, and 
after refusing to receive or receipt for the box he desired the precinct returning 
officer to put the box on a desk in his office, which was done. It is in proof that 
the ballot-bex, when delivered to the precinet returning officer, had in it, properly 
~ecured, the whole number of ballots cast, 276 of which were cast for contestant 
nd 14 were east for contestee, and the list of voters who cast ballots at the elec- 
on. which is exhibited inthe record. When this ballot-box was before the board 
county supervisors its appearance showed that it had been opened from the 
hottom, and by this means stuffed with fraudulent ballots instead of the true bal- 
lots cast by the electors. Allof contestant’s votes but 54 were abstracted with the 
returns, and 200 or 300 of ballots for Stevens stuffed in. 


Now, Wherever contestee could get any seeming or actual contra- 
diction, he has got it apparently. The fairness of the minority as 
to this Whitehall precinct may be judged of by the way in which 
the evidence as to this last box is treated and attempted to be met, 
It recites this from MeDuffie’s testimony, asthough that was allof it: 


It is my opinion from examination and inquiries I have made that there was a 
fraud at Whitehall beat, and that it was done by the box being opened from the 
bottom and everything in it except 45 tickets with Smith's name upon them taken 
out, and these Stevens tickets put in. 


But the witness says, preceding that, what their report omits: 

Phe box produced before the board of supervisors from Whitehall beat was a 
vooden one, and a little larger than a cigar box, and about the shape of a cigar 
wx; a little taller, I think. It had a hole in the cover over which was pasted a 
white slip of paper upon which was written, * Whitehall box,” or ‘* Whitehall 

There was in that box 45 ballots for Republican electors for Presidentand Vice- 
President of the United States, and the name of James Q. Smith for Congress, 
nd a lot of tickets, I should say from 200 to 300, with the names of Republican 

ectors for President and Vice-President and the name of William J. Stevens for 
Kepresentative inCongress. All of the Smith tickets had been folded and ahole 
near the center of them showing or looking as if they had been strung upon a 
tring. None of the Stevens tickets had been folded nor had they any perforated 
k upon them. From their appearance Smith's tickets looked as if they had 
been voted, and Stevens's tickets as though they had not been. In fact, in the 
hape in which they were they could not have been put through the hole in the 

allot-box. 


Mr. Duttie was twelve years a judge of probate, and of high stand- 
Couple this appearance of the box and contents as stated by him 


with the uncontested proof that the vote as counted and as the ballots | 


stood when put into the box and carried to the sherifl’s office was 276 
for Mr. Smith, 14 for Mr. Shelley, and none for Stephens. Without 
lirst controlling or at least throwing doubt upon that evidence, and 
when it is not pretended that the box was tampered with before de- 
livery tothe sheriff, (Mr. Graves, ) it is manifest that it was tampered 
with afterward and by somebody before it was given over to the 
hoard of county canvassers, of which Mr. Duffie was one. 

Now, will the author of this minority report seriously contend that 
the evidence of Mr. Graves meets and refutes their charge as to the 
White Hall box? He cites it in his report as though it did. Mr. 
Graves swears about it this and nothing more: 

Question. Did you receive any returns from said election from White Hall 
beat | 

Answer. I receive a box purporting to be from said beat, not marked nor labeled, 
which [kept and delivered to the board of supervisors. 

Q. State if you remember what were the contents of said box wben it was opened 
by said board of supervisors. 

\. It contained a lot of loose tickets and nothing else. 

(). Was any count made of the tickets by the board of supervisors ’ 

\. There was no count made of said tickets by said board. 

Mr. Graves contradicts no one in the points before stated, save 
so far as he would have us infer that the box was not tampered 
with after he gotit. He says he ‘‘ kept it and delivered it to the 
board of supervisors.” Kept it where? Who had access to it mean- 
while? He ‘*kept and delivered the box.” Sohedid. But how 
about the contents, Mr. Graves; were they changed meanwhile? Did 
you change them yourself? We suppose not, of course, but please 
state what opportunity any one else had to do it, in your oftice or 
elsewhere, if you did not ? 

The minority report erroneously states that Mr. Graves says he de- 
livered the box and contents as he got them. Notso. His evidence 
is, or seems to be, carefully worded, so as to be true even if the con- 
tents had been tampered with and he did it or knew of it. 

In Newbern precinct, Hale County, an election was held at which 
ws ballots were cast for Smith and 103 for Shelley, but at the close 
of the voting, and before proceeding to count, another box with 
prepared contents was substituted for it by two Democrats and at- 
tempted to be used for the real one; but the fraud was discovered in 
season and the scheme abandoned, resulting in the vote not being 
returned or counted at all. The facts are given by Merritt House, 
a twenty years’ resident of Newbern, a school-teacher, he being a 
United States supervisor. I will read his evidence: 

When the polls were closed, the inspectors, Mr. Wyley Croom, Noah Huggins, 
wanted to take the ballot-box from the room in which we had held the election 
into an oftice outside of the room and building where we held the election; to 
this T objected, and insisted upon counting the ballots there. ‘To this Mr. Croom 
said he would be d dif he didn’tdo it. By this time it had gotdark inside the 
room, and T said, ‘If you will go in there J will take the box and carry it along.”’ 
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Mr. Huggins says, ‘‘ You put that box down, by God; Mr. Croom is the man to 
carry that box."” I then put the box down; Mr. Croom then took the box up, put 
the papers—poll list—on top of the box; then we started from the front of the 
store to go out of the store at the back door, and before getting to the back 
door Mr. Croom and Mr. Huckleby, one of the clerks, went behind a hay-pik 
Robert Lee, the colored inspector, said, ‘‘ What are you all going around there 
for? You know you can't get out there?” Mr. Croom said, * Oh, that is se 
and they then turnedand came back and got to the right side of this hay, where 
there was a door and we could see, and Mr. Johnny Huckleby had the box. Robert 
Lec, the colored inspector says, ‘** What are you doing with the box, Mr. Huck 
leby?” Mr. Huekleby said Merritt saw him pick the box up off the counter; 
witness is Merritt. I said, ‘‘ No, sir; it was not you picked it up; it was Mr. 


Croom.” To this there was no reply, and they then walked out into the next 
room. When we got into the next room I said, ‘‘I am not satisfied about this 
box.” Mr. Huckleby tried to draw my attention on to another subject. Then we 


commenced counting, and counted a good many tickets. I then discovered that 
this was the wrong box. I had marked the box in the polling-room with a straight 
mark with my knife under the lock, and Bob Lee made a mark across my mark, 
and the one we had in there had no mark on it. 

I then got up and said, *‘ There are illegal tickets here. I thought something 
would be wrong was my reason for not wanting to come in here.” I then went 
outdoors, and tried to go back into the room where we had been all day. I was 
told that the key was lost, and they wanted to know what I wanted to go in there 
for; I told them I wanted to go in there to get the right box; that the one they 
had counting tickets out of was an illegal box. Mr. Croom and Lewis ‘Turpin let 
me go into the store-room in the front. and then I asked to go back to the hay 
pile, and they would not let me go, saying that that was his private room ; they 
then made me come out of the store. Noah Huggins, one of the inspectors, then 
threatened to shoot me, and I said, ‘Gentlemen, if I cannot count the right box I 
will go home,” and then I left. This was about nine o'clock p. m. 


In cross-examination he says further: 


Question. State everything that was said by Inspector Croom or any one else 
when you insisted that the vote should be counted where it was cast; state fully. 
Answer. Mr. Croom said he be damned if he was not agoing back in that shop 
or office to count the votes; I then said ifhe would go Il would take the box ; I then 
took it up to carry it out; Mr, Huggins, the other inspector, said, ‘* You put that 
box down, by God; Mr. Croom is the one to carry that box Lthen put it down. 

@. Did you all start toward that office at once ! 

A. We did. 

Q. When you reached that hay-pile which side did you have to go on without 
going outside the store to reach the door going into the shop or ottice ? 

A. You had to go on the left side. ' 

@. When you passed that hay-pile you stated that Croom and IHuckleby went 
behind it; did they not return as soon as they were informed they could not get 
through that door? 

A. They did not; they hesitated awhile there and then came back. 

Q. How long did they hesitate, and did any one besides Croom and Huckleby 
go on the left-hand side of that hay-pile? 

A. They hesitated about three or four minutes ; perhaps not so long, and it may 
have been a little longer; and no one else went on the left-hand side of the hay. 

(). What was the balance of the party doing all that time, and what comments 
were made about their going on that side of the hay-pile; by whom was it mad 
and what was said ? 

A. The rest of the party stopped and waited till they came back. Bob Lee said 
to them, ‘‘ What are you going that way for; don’t you know that you can't go 
through that way?’ Mr. Croom said, ‘‘ Oh, yes; that'sso."". When they returned 
wesaw Mr. Huckleby had the box instead of Mr. Croom, and Robert Lee said 
‘What are you doing with that box, Mr. Huckleby?’ Huckleby says, ‘* Merritt 
saw me pick up this box from the counter.”’ I said, *‘ No, sir; it was not you 
picked it up; 1t was Mr. Croom.” Nothing else was said, and we went to the 
oflice. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Mr. Croom handed Mr. Hu>ckleby as soon as he took it 
off the table ? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

Q. Might he not given it to him before reaching that hay-pile without you 
observing it ? 

A. I don’t think he could; Mr. Huckleby was behind Mr. Croom and I was by 
their side. 

Q. Why should the fact that Mr. Huckleby had that box when he returned from 
behind the hay-pile excite any suspicion in your mind that anything was wrong 

A. Because I had picked it up as an officer and they refused to let me carry it 
and Mr. Huckleby was only a clerk, and that was my reason. 


Lavender, a ten years’ resident of Newbern, a farmer, testified : 


Question. Did you see anything about the time the election was closed tending 
to show to an unfair election on the part of the inspectors ? 

Answer. I did; I saw Dennis Starkie carrying a box on his shoulder across the 
street toward the polling room, and I saw him take out of this box another box 
and put it inthe back part of the polling room, where there was a pile of hay. 

All that is said against Mr. House is that he was unwilling, and 
did not answer about a collateral matter, a charge of bribery in the 
Alabama Legislature. 

As I have given contestant’s evidence quite fully it is but fair that 
Ishould give what or the purport of what contestee produces against it. 
Let us first see what he does not produce, The persons implicated, 
Croom and Huckleby, are not called and do not swear at all, and do 


not appear to relieve themselves of such a charge. They knew of 


the charge, because it was made at the time of the discovery, and 
being detected they abandoned and did not execute their nefarious 
attempt. This alone was a confession of the truth of the charge, 
and yet contestee, without calling these implicated parties, calls only 
Starkie, a colored Democrat, who says in substance that he carried 
a goods box over in the morning and not at night, and that there 
was no other box in it. But no one else explains about this box o1 
undertakes to tell why or for what purpose that was sent over or 
whether it was ever used or where it was put when it got there. 

Robert Lee, a Republican inspector, (colored,) by some indefinite 
testimony, does not swear, as the minority report states, that the hox 
was not changed, but undertakes only to give some circumstances 
and faets from which contestee seeks to infer it, says he did not see 
more than one box there that day; if there was another he did not 
see it, and that he saw nothing wrong. 

The only other testimony to contradict contestant’s witnesses are 
Huggins and Herron, who enly show that the box was not changed 
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‘so far as they knew. But all they say confirms more than it contra- 
dicts the affirmative evidence. Ido not see how any fair-minded man 
can fail to find the facts as I have found them as to the Newbern pre- 
cinct, in the absence of any contradiction by Mr. Croom and Huck- 
leby, and on such counter-evidence as is adduced. All seem to agree 
that for some reason the count was abandoned at a certain point after 
it had begun, and after Mr. House, the supervisor, left. Why was 
it, unless the fraud had been detected and charged by House, as he 


says? He had only to watch; the inspectors were to do the count- | 


ing and could have gone on without him just as well. After the de- 
tection they ceased action. The counting of the votes did not go on 
at any rate and there was no return. The proof as to what the vote 
cast was is the issue now, and that is not met, and is ample, and 
this is enough for present purposes. 

As to Pope’s precinct, in Perry County, which completes the four- 
teen precincts where regularreturns were not made, the proof of the 
vote cast is not so plenary and is more circumstantial than I could 
wish; but as there is no contradiction or counter-evidence when 
there might have been if this was not true, and as a liberal allowance 
would not change the result, I leave it as stated in the report: 


At the election in Pope's precinct, in the county of Perry, contestant shows, by | 
the proof uncontradicted, that there were cast for him 800 ballots, and for the | 


contestee 30 ballots; that after the election was over and the polls closed, and 
about the time the counting of the ballots cast should have commenced, one ot 
the three inspectors said he was sick, left the polling room, and returned no more 
that day; the other inspectors, Democrats in politics and supporters of the con 
testee 
inspector, and forwarded the box and ballots uncounted to the board ef county 
supervisors, who were not, under the election law of Alabama, authorized to count 
the ballots, and neither candidate had the benefit of the ballots cast for him. 





refused to count the ballots for either candidate in the absence of the sick | 


| not made. 


Upon the facts as matter of law we hold that the two inspectors might have | 


properly counted the ballots and have made a return of the result to the board of 
county supervisors in the absence of the sick inspector, but as this was not done, 
and as each candidate is by law entitled to every ballot for him cast, notwith 
standing the omission of the precinct inspectors to count the ballots, it becomes 
the duty of the House of Representatives to ascertain from the evidence the true 
state of the vote, and the House cannot be estopped from considering the effect of 
the proof presented. (Norris vs. Hundley, Forty-second Congress; McCrary on 
Election Contests, page, 312; ex parte Ellyson, 20 Grat. Va.. 10.) 

Under the proof contestant is entitled to have counted 300 votes and the con 
testee to have counted 30 votes, being the number of ballots cast for each candidate 
at Pope's. 


I will read one answer of the United States supervisor (Smith) as 
to this refusal to count and turning the box over without any re- 
turns, 


Question 
not to count the ballots ; 
them? 

Answer. It was between ten and eleven o'clock before they finally concluded not 
to count the ballots. The inspectors had counted about 46 votes for Smith aud 40 


What time was it before they, the inspectors, made up their minds 
how many had they counted, and what did they do with 


| objections found in the minority report. 
| not know. 
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At Hamburg precinct, in the county of Perry, an offer to bribe the United States 


supervisor appears to have been made by one of the election officers, and this fail 
ing, a fraudulent, false, and stuffed box was substituted for the ballot-box into 
which the electors had cast their ballots, and a return was made by the inspectors 
to correspond with the substituted box, as 207 for contestee and 88 for contestant 

The proof shows the number of ballots cast for each candidate to be 338 ballots 
for the contestant and 40 ballots for the contestee. 

At Scott's precinct, in the county of Perry, the United States supervisor swears 
that one of the State inspectors gave him $35 as a consideration for changing bal 
lots cast for contestant, by striking out contestant’s name on the ballots and Writing 
thereon contestee’s name, which was done. The proof taken as to the election at 
Scott's precinct shows that contestant had cast for him 470 ballots, and that the con. 
testee had cast for him 37 ballots, but when the precinct inspectors made theiy 
return contestant is credited with only 196 votes, while the contestee had counted 
for him 227 votes, showing a false count against contestant of 274 votes, and a falae 
count in favor of the contestee of 190 votes. 


Making the necessary allowances for the precincts named in Perry 
County and treated above, will add 1,128 more votes to that of Smith, 

In Wilcox County, in the precincts of Bethel, Rosebud, and Can- 
ton, the returns were rejected for irregularity, &c. Ihave not gone 
through with them and the proof to see how large the majorities for 
Mr. Smith were, and add them, because it has not become necessary, 
In other precincts in Lowndes and Wilcox Counties there is evidence 
of fraud and fraudulent returns, All these the committee pass by 
without figuring out the enhanced vote which further investigation 
might give contestant. The case requires no close figuring, as Mr. 
Smith’s majority was so overwhelmingly large as not to render it 
necessary. I have gone far enough toshow a majority of over 2,000 
votes atleast. The House may stop at the majority of 1,098, which 
comes from counting the vote of precinets where proper returns were 
This is proved, even if we make liberal allowances. 
I have alluded to and answered as I have gone along most of the 
Who this minority is I do 
If it consists of any other member of the committee than 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BELTZHOOVER, | who seen)s 
to father it, I have failed to discover him. It is signed by no one. 
It is drawn evidently as an attempted answer to the report of the 


| majority after it was printed, in order to make the best show possible 


tor contestee. But still let it be assumed that the other Democratic: 
members of the committee constitute with him the minority, for that 


| will be safe, whether they have ever examined the case and made up 


tor Shelley, and I discovered that the clerk did not mark or tally a ticket for Smith, | 


and I spoke to him about it, and he told me he was attending to that, and they then 
refused to count any more. ‘The inspectors then put all the tickets back in the 
box and sealed it up and gave it to the returning officers to take to the sheriff. 

It issaid that contestant’s evidence is contradicted by this evidence 
of Smith, because he says 40 votes had been counted for Shelley, 
while contestant’s witnesses only gave him 30 in all; and that Me- 
Duffie estimates the Democratic vote higher than that as usually cast. 
This suggestion has little force, as Mr. Smith’s evidence tends to 
show an attempted false count by the Democratic inspectors, and the 
evidence of McDuttie is not controlling. 

I have thus gone over with the fourteen precincts to show the 
1,098 majority for Mr. Smith, independently of all questions of fraud 
except so far as they have been involved in the inquiry to account 
for the irregularity or want of returns. A]l these alleged frauds were 
committed after the votes were cast and the polls closed. If not 
successful to the extent designed by the perpetrators, they served 
to defeat a proper return which led to contestee getting his certiti- 
cate, and in any event leave the way open for proof of the vote cast. 

I now proceed to Perry County, where frauds of a different class 
are proved. 
not dwell on them: 

The election in Marion precinct No. 1, in the county of Perry, was held by the 


I willcontent myself with stating them succinetly, and | 


inspectors appointed previous to the election, two of whom were supporters of | 
the contestee, and the proof shows that at that precinct election contestant had | 


cast for him 327 ballots, and the contestee had cast for him about 222 ballots, yet 
the election inspectors return contestant as having cast for him only 89 ballots, 
and the contestee as having cast for him 363 ballots, showing a false count against 
the contestant of 238 ballots, and a false count in favor of the contestee of 141 
ballots. 

At Cunningham's precinct, in the county of Perry, after the United States su- 


an opinion on it ornot., At least lam willing to so assume for the 
purposes of the argument. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that there is no minority report ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I said there was one, which is signed by nobody. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I wish to say that the minority report was 
regularly presented and voted for by the Democrats present at the 
tine—unfortunately only two were present—there being only four 
on the committee out of fifteen. 

Mr. RANNEY. If the gentleman had heard what I said I think 
he would not disagree with it. I will and do assume that his Dem- 
ocratie associates did not and will not join in support of the majority 
report. I do not know that they ever voted against it,except that 
one of them voted once to make a quorum, saying he had not exam 
ined the case and reserved the right todo so afterward. He has not 
been heard from since, Let him speak for himself now. 

I wish to treat the minority report with all fairness and respect. 
The case was so clear that the gentleman from Texas [{ Mr. JoNEs } and 
the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. PAUL] felt constrained to give their 
assent to the majority report, and with all respect to the minority, 
whoever they may be, I must say that I do not see how any unbiased 
man, how any fair-minded judge, could do otherwise. 

The duplex majority report was drawn one part by Mr. THomrson 
and the other by myself, differing only in language and mode and 
fullness of treatment. Instead of being consolidated they were both 
sent in together. This much is due in explanation. 

There is a general view of this case which I desire to advert to as 
affecting and furnishing a basis of probabilities, and as a part of 
history affecting this contest. I read from my report: 

From the record testimony in the case, it appears the counties of Dalias, Lowndes, 
Hale, Wileox, and Perry make up the fourth Congressional district of Ala 


| bama; that the electors of each of said counties are chiefly of the African race 


and, as would seem, cast Republican ballots for their party candidates to the ex 
tent of from 95 to 974 = cent. of their vote when permitted to do so; that the 


| electors in each of said counties are largely Republican in politics, and in the ‘lis 


pervisor was ejected, there was no opportunity offered to scrutinize the manner | 


of conducting the election inside the polling room, but it is claimed to be shown 
by proof, uncontradicted, that there were cast for contestant 315 ballots and for 
the contestee 40 ballots ; yet the Democratic inspectors in the return made of the 
result count the contestee as having received 210 ballots, and the contestant as 
having received 135 ballots, showing a false count against contestant of 180 votes, 


and a false count in favor of the contestce of 170 votes. The proof, uncontradicted, . 


shows a fraudulent and false count of the ballots cast. 

Che Democratic inspectors at Walthall’s precinct, in the county of Perry, re- 
fused, as at Cunningham's, to permit the United States supervisor to enter the 
polling room, as provided by the election law of the United States, and therefore 
he was unable to scrutinize the manner of conducting the election, or to witness 
the count of the ballots cast for each candidate, so that each candidate for Con- 
gress should have the benefit of every ballot for him cast. The rejection of a 
United States supervisor, commissioned to be present, was not authorized by law. 


‘The proof shows that contestant had cast for him at Walthall’s precinct 336 bal- | 


lots, and for the contestee 34 ballots were cast; the inspectors return as the vote 
for contestant 150 ballots, and forthe contestee they return 215 ballots, showing a 
traudulent count against contestant of 186 ballots, and afraudulent count in favor 
of contestee of 181 ballots. 





trict, the five counties combined, have a joint Republican majority of at least 
15,000 votes ; that the white electors in each county of the district chiefly cast 
Democratic ballots for their party candidates. (Record, Rapier’s ev., pp. 15! 
155; MeDuttie, 211-210; Record, pp. 169, 170.) ; 

The evidence given upon some of the general facts stated above is a matter o! 
opinion, it is true, but the same comes from men apparently well able to judge, 
and is not controverted by other evidence. 

It has been stated, and is notorious as matter of history, as claimed by con 
testant, that when the Democratic party came into power in 1874 the work of re- 
organizing the Congressional districts was speedily commenced, the object being 
to make all the districts Democratic. After the most laborious and careful inves 
tigation of this matter it was found impossible to do so, and it was then considered 
best to put into one district all the large Republican counties adjoining each other 
to be called the fourth Congressional district of Alabama. The acknowledged Re 
publican majority in Dallas County was at the State election of 1874 4,957 ; in Hale 
County, 2,304; in Lowndes County, 2,953; in Wilcox County, 2,126; In Perry 
County, 2,606; making a clear Republican majority in the district of 14,046 votes 

At the Presidential election in 1876 Hayes, Republican, received a majority ove! 
Tilden, Democrat, of 9,446 votes; and in the same year, in the State election, 
W oodrutf, Independent, receiving Republican support, had a majority over Hous- 
ton, Democrat, for governor, of 9,115 votes. (Record, p. 170.) 


In the Congressional election of the same year Rapier, running as the regular 





Republican nominee, and Haralson, running as a bolting candidate, (both persons 
the negro race,) the joint majority over Shelley, Democrat, was 6,256 votes. 
rhe census returns of 1880 show that there are now in the counties composing the 
ictriet 185.881 persons of the negro race, and $2,855 white persons, disclosing a 
ory large increase of the negro race, so that on a calculation it may be assumed 
i there is, in fact, now a majority of 18,000 negro Republican voters over white 
\omocratic voters in the district. (Record, pp. 169, 170, 178.) 


It cannot be said that contestee got many colored votes, for his 
whole vote was less than one-third of the electors in the district, 


| Mr. Stevens, the third candidate, got at best only 1,693, and was | 


only nominally acandidate, The aggregate vote cast, as pretended, 
wag some 13,000 less than the whole vote of the district, and this at 
4 Presidential election, 

Phere does not appear to have been violence or intimidation, or 
hallot-box stuffing, as a general rule, but an opportunity for a free 
hallot was offered when the poll was opened. There seems to have 
been a disposition to vote on the part of the colored electors when 
permitted to do so, One instance of their efforts in Dallas County 
mav be mentioned : 

The electors came before nine o'clock a. m., to the number of over or about 400 
voters, for the purpose of voting, but were discouraged by being informed that an 
lection in the absence of inspectors would be illegal A delegation of them went 
several miles to seek iegal advice, and after doing so came back and was about to 
open the polls, and was then informed that they could not doso, because the hou 

t nine o'clock a. m. had passed, and noelection could be held or polls opened after 
that time; no poll-boxes were furnished or blanks for returns. They then organ 
ed. and a list of the names of voters in the 


(registered and expressed their choice as being Mr. Smith, while not one ex 
pressed a Willingness to vote for Mr. Shelley. 


We do not count these in our computation. There was no such 


livision of sentiment as to distract the colored voters and dissuade | : ; : 
| and the reports, meet us in discussion, and either show that the re- 


ihem from voting. It is charged by contestant, with some apparent 
truth, that Mr. Stevens was the employé, the hireling for compensa- 
tion, of the Democratic organization, to play the réle of a nominee, 
and bolstered up by them to aid him in that réle. At any rate he 
wems to have had but a scanty and weak support, and his candi- 
dacy fails wholly to account for the smallness of the colored vote. 
Mr, Shelley got apparently little more than the white vote, after al- 
owing for the falsified returns and count shown in some quarters, 


precinct was taken, andan expression | 


( preference from each as to his choice for Representative in Congress, and that | All I care to say now is that here is a case where, in my opinion, 
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as against opposition and counter assertion on the other side, and a 


| minority report such as we see here. When this case was reported 


| 


| 





It isnot to be supposed that contestant has adduced proof of all | - ; 
PI | or charged. From what I have seen and know of him I believe him 


the irregularities and frauds committed. He has proved some strik- 
ng instances, and as none others are proved if would not be right 

issuune more to exist, significant as they may be of the exist 
ence of a want of political honesty in the district, and hard as it 


to the full committee, | thought there was one more case in which 
there ought to be a unanimous report, and that if any member on 
the other side could justify himself in voting for contestee, 1 should 
despair of ever finding a case where he could be convinced that a 
member of his party should be unseated, provided he held a certiti 
cate. 

The majority of the committee, in obedience to the evidence and 
the law, as they believed, have joined with the other side in deciding 
in favor of a Democratic member, in nine out of sixteen cases deter 
mined, have in one case decided against both parties, while six cases 


| have been determined in favor of persons who happened to be Re 


publicans or Greenbackers, and four cases remain undecided. The 
other side joined in the decision in favor of the contestee in Ander 
son vs. Reed, but the contestant there was not a Democrat. 

Now, sir, I would not mention these facts did not the gentlemen on 
the other side, in every case which is decided adversely to their po 
litical interest, get up here and talk of partisanship, and treat it as 
impossible that a committee could report honestly and fairly against 
one of their partisan friends. ; 

At the same time they decline even to take up and consider a case 
where a report adversely to one of their number is made. The 
country will judge what the motive and reason of this conduct is. 


there is no debatable ground. If my statement of facts is not veri 
tied or justified, let gentlemen get up here and show it by other than 
assertions and general fault-tinding. They talk abont men on this 
side voting without reading the record; let them read this record 


port is wrong or sustain it and do justice. They talk about follow 
ing the law and the evidence. Here the evidence and the law are 


| allone way, and not controverted. To vote in favor ofcontestee they 
} must disregard the law and simply declare that they will believe 


no evidence which leads to unseating a Democrat from the South, 
especially if it is given by a colored man, 

Before closing I wish to say in justice to the contestee that I do 
not mean to be understood as implicating him in any frauds proved 


to be an honorable mau and a gentleman and above such things. 


| Neither do 1 make any general charges against the people of Ala 
| bamaasa whole. IL have no disposition or inclination to do so. The 


» to account for the loss of the Republican vote (13,000) on the re- | 


ns made of the election. I will not travel outside of the case 
myself and indulge in wholesale charges against the people of the 
distriet or the State. I have no disposition or unkind feeling which 
would induce such a course. 

lhe wouder has been how a Republican district, with so large a 
najority, and so made purposely, could be carried each election by 
the opposite party. Various excuses or reasons have been alleged 
for it; but this contest may possibly serve to solve the question in 
the minds of many or most. 

| beg leave to introduce and read a statement of contestant in his 
brief. He wasa native ofthe State, and speaks from apparent know1- 
edge. Letit be understeod that I do not indorse his assertions, for I 
have no knowledge outside of the contests from Alabama which I 


It isa most notorious fact that fair elections and an honest count of ballots cast 
ceased in the fourth district after the year 1876. Bulldozing. intimidation of 
electors, tissue ballots, unfair elections, and a dishonest count of ballots cast be- 
aneandistherule. Itisa most notorious fact that the statute laws of Alabama 
ureference to elections are especially enacted with a view to unfair elections, 
iid although glaring frauds, boastingly perpetrated, smell rank and appear shock- 

x to all fair-minded men of the Democratic party, and although the actors teil 
their election crimes in public streets and highways, ‘no guilty man has been 
lished.’ Persons of the negro race are chiefly the voters of Republican ballots 
nthe fourth district of Alabama, and Bourbon sentiment runs counter to their 
right to vote at all, and when permitted to vote the vote is dishonestly counted, 
lie Constitution and laws of the United States, Democratic and Republican po- 
itieal platforms ‘ to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Election officers do not respect their oath, nor fearlegal punishment. The man 
who is most highly educated in the art of election frauds, and who can best dis 
over and elegantly execute a new manner of defeating the electors’ will, as in 
tended to be declared at the ballot-box, is on the high road to Democratic promo- 
tion. The Bourbon Democrat who commits the most glaring outrage on the negro 
tlectors at a precinct election, the inspector at a precinct clection who falsely 
ounts the ballots cast by the negro electors, the supervisor of election returns 
Whoon the most flimsy pretext throws out the returns from a precinet election 
where the negro Republican vote greatly exceeds the white Democratic vote, is 
entitled to, and is most certain to have conferred upon him, the “star and garter” 
“t political honor by his Bourbon Democratic leaders for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the field of duty ; and if any attempt be made to punish such offenders 
n the courts of the United States they are considered martyrs by a partisan press ; 





county and district Democrati¢é executive committees make collections in money | 
for the expenses of a defense, while leading Democratic lawyers volunteer to pro- | 


‘lam the martyr’s innocence. 

The House will bear me witness that in discussing election cases 
| have in no instance gone outside the record of the case to assail 
alybody or any people, or to make political capital. I shall not do 
t how, and I come back to the case specifically in hand. 

I only ask members of this House to couple these general factsand 
!robabilities with the specific facts proved, and to which [have ad- 
‘erted with the evidence which provesthem. I refer to the majority 
report, especially to my part of the same, as moderate, fair, and ju- 
‘ical, intoveand treatment. If lL have seemed to argue the case here 
aud now, it isonly because I am called upon to maintain the report 


truth is, a few bad men, partisans, take the management of these ele 


| tions and manipulate the frauds, often while the better people out 


side know little of them. Fortunately bad men nominate and elect 
intelligent and good wen generally in preference to those of their own 
ilk. 

This House in adjudging these cases have nothing to do with the 
problem of negro suffrage. It exists in Alabama by virtue of the 
laws of Alabama. With those laws I have nothing to do. This 
great problem has got to be worked out. I have my views on that 
subject, but this is no time to discuss it. Notwithstanding the re 
marks which we heard yesterday in behalf of South Carolina about 
the Caucasian race and the barbarian negro, as he was called, while 
the colored man has the right of suffrage in Alabama equally with the 
white man, whether illiterate or learned, this House in judging of 


haveexamined, Igive them as a part of the brief before the House: | elections is bound to count his vote and give it its full effect in de 


termining majorities. If what is proved in this case in regard to 
the state of things in the fourth district of Alabama is true, there is 
no such thing as a free ballot and an honest count for the colored 
man there. And it would not seem to be confined to that district, 
or State either, judging from other cases examined by the committee. 

It may be true, and the time may come soon, unless this state of 
things ends, that Congress will have to pass acts to regulate Con- 
gressional elections, and provide a mode of conducting them. Dis- 
agreeable as the examination of these election cases has been to 
me, they have been highly instructive. They are very suggestive of 


| what ought and must needs be done to preserve the purity of the 


ballot-box, unless the manhood and honor of the people and the dic 


| tates of patriotism suffice to cure existing evils. 


| 





The laws of Alabama regulating elections seem to be designed 
and may be well enough for honest men. They are severe in theit 
penalties on fraudulent voters, but not so with the officers of elec 
tions. The law prescribes duties as to them, but either light or no 
penalties, and not such as to enforce obedience or intlict punishment 
for disobedience, 

Mr. OATES. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 


| question. DoT] understand him to insist that if an inspector of elec 


tions in Alabama perpetrates a fraud in the conduct of an election 
he cannot be indicted under the State law? 

Mr. RANNEY. Ido not so state as to all frauds. There may be 
some kinds which the law does punish. There is no penalty if an 
inspector neglects to serve, as was done in this case. 

Mr. OATES. If he does serve and commits a fraud, does the gen- 
tleman say there is no law to punish him for it? 

Mr. RANNEY. For some frauds it does prescribe penalties. The 
gentleman should be more specific as to what kind of frands he com 
prebends in bis question. 

I do not propose to go into an examination of the laws of Alabama. 
We have nothing to do with them, save so far as they relate to Con- 


| gressional elections, and to see that elections were conducted in con- 
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formity therewith in all essential particulars. I am glad to know 
that fifteen or twenty of those who perpetrated frauds in the election 
now being considered have been indicted, but I believe it has been 
done in the United States courts, for violation of Federal laws. They 
are said to be in no danger in the State courts. 

I beg leave to insert in my speech a memorial presented to the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, after the election of 1880, relating to the state of 
the laws and the fraudulent practices in that State, signed by a 
distinguished and honorable citizen of that State, that will throw 
more light on the general subject than I can perhaps. He is a man 
of great intelligence and knowledge, widely known, and is high 
authority. This memorial was acted upon near the end of the ses- 
sion in the house, which had but one Republican member, but a 
bill which passed failed in the senate, and the laws still stand un- 
changed. Not wishing to go outside of the limits of this case in 
my discussion, lcommend tothe perusal of the gentleman [ Mr. OATES } 
and to the House the memorial of General Withers referred to, which 
I will not stop to read: 


HONEST VOTERS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama : 


By virtue of the constitutional gnarantee of the right of petition, your memo- 
rialist most respectfully represents to your honorable body that he is a resi- 
dent of Mobile, a native of Madison County, and continuously from his birth a 
citizen of this State; that as acitizen of the State he is entitled to exercise fully, 
freely, and safely all the rights and privileges guaranteed to that portion of the 
people recognized by the constitution of the State and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof; that for the proper exercise and enjoyment of the said rights and 
privileges it is the province of the law-making branch of the State government, 
by the necessary and proper legislation, to give to the said electors, and to your 
memorialist as one of that number, a reasonable assurance of the safe-keeping, 
correct counting, honest announcement of the result, and faithful official return 
of the said result of the ballots cast by them, and each of them severally and col- 
lectively ; that without such reasonable assurance as aforesaid the elective fran- 
chise can but be esteemed of too little worth to draw off from their ordinary avo 
cations to the annoyances of the hustings other than the aspirants for office and 
place, and their paid or expectant agents or assistants, unless a servile pulilic 
sentiment through conningly devised methods, so brought to bear on the 
timid, quiet, peace-loving, and unaspiring portion of the electors as to force them 
to a concealment of their indiflerence or repugnance, and to the affectation of an 
interest and zeal in obeying the behests which they have not the manly courage 
to resist. 

Your memorialist further respectfully represents to your honorable body that 
either from defect in the election laws of the State, or from defect in the so-called 
registrafion law, or from want of other necessary and proper safeguards and penal 
sections, elections in this county, and, as he is informed and believes, and so states, 
elections thronghout the State have ceased to be considered by the electors as fur 
nishing true and faithful expositions of their will as evidenced by the ballots actu 
ally cast or deposited by them. Not only so, but your memorialist regretfully 
makes known to your honorable body that from the declarations and depositions 


8 


ot well-known and ees citizens and electors conviction beyond question of 


doubt has been forced upon him that fraudulent tamperings with the ballots cast 
have on divers occasions been made the means of changing the results of elections 
as rightly and rightfully decided by the electors. 


And your memorialist further represents that such practices have, as is asserted | 


and believed, become so habitual as to have seriously impaired if not wholly de- 
stroyed confidence in the possibility of any election, which is of sufficient impor- 
tance to excite the interest of contest, being held and conducted and officially 
declared with that integrity which does or can give appreciable worth or value 
to the exercise of the elective franchise. 

Your memorialist further respectfully represents to your honorable body that 
such fraudulent practices can have none other corrollary than bribery and per- 
jury, and that when these crimes are justified, excused, or shielded from punish- 
ment, there can but prevail a vitiatedLand vicious public opinion, wholly incom. 
patible with that reverence for law, and of those felt and acknowledged moral 
obligations which are the safeguards and life of the civilization of Christianity. 

Your memorialist is anxiously intent in keeping within the strictest defined 
limit, legitimately circumscribing the secured right of petition ; and therefore cir- 
cumspectly abstains from ofticious suggestions of possible remedies for the evils 
complained of, or for guarding against those which may be apprehended from a 
radical change in the election laws and methods now maintained. Your memorial- 
ist is earnestly solicitous to be secured in those rights and privileges for the bet- 


ter security and maintenance of which Washington and Madison, Samuel and | 


John Adams, Franklin and Hamilton united in causing it to be incorporated into 
the Constitution, that “the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 


Union a republican form of government; ” and your memorialist, deeming it more | 


betitting that he should first make appeal to those immediately invested with 
the power and authority to give him the proper relief when there is an invasion of 
his rights and privileges by any departure from or infraction of the spirit of rep- 
resentative democracy, as intended to be so established and perpetnated by the 
fathers, does now, therefore, respectfully present this complaint ; and earnestly 
appeals to your honorable body for such relief and security in the premises, as to 
your wisdom may seem just and expedient. And, as in duty bound, your peti- 
lioner will ever pray, &c 


JONES M. WITHERS. 


Monit&, ALARAMA, Saturday, February 5, 1881. 

No selfish motive, or other than a desire to promote the highest 
good of the State and country, can be justly alleged as the inspiration 
of thismemorial. The author was not a candidate for oftice and was 
in noe way connected with this or any other contested election which 
comes from that State. It was written after the elections were all 
over, 
are defective and operate in the interest of frand, and that frauds 
had been rife in the past. I commend what he has to say to the 
deliberate consideration of all fair-minded men, as an auswer to the 
query of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] and otherwise, 
If what he saysistrnue, and what the present case discloses 1s regarded, 
the principle of an cleective government is ignored and grossly violated 
in the fourth district and elsewhere in the State. While suffrage 
is extended in name and form to the colored man, bad men conspire 


and succeed in practically depriving him of all substantial benefits | 


of the same. ‘The right preservative of all rights—the right to a 
free ballot and an honest count,” is not maintained as to him and is 
also denied in its integrity to the great mass of the people. 
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Ile shows that he is convinced that the laws of Alabama | 





Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. MILTON G. URNER, 
OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. URNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say a few wordsin support of the amend. 
ment added to this bill in the Senate, ae or “ improving the 
Potomac River in the vicinity of Washington, with reference to the 
improvement of navigation, the establishment of harbor lines, and 
the raising of the flats,” &c. It has been contended that this amend- 
ment does not properly belong to a river and harbor bill, and that 
the legislation sought should be secured by a separate measure, | 
confess, Mr. Speaker, I would have preferred and had hoped that the 
bill for the reclamation of the flats, and the consequent improvement 
of the sanitary condition of Washington, would have been pushed to 
asuccessful issue; but it has not been, and we now find through the 
liberality of the Senate an amendment which promises partial relief, 
and I give it my earnest, unqualified support. Why should not the 
amendment referred to be upon this bill? The title of the bill reads: 


An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 





What does the amendment contemplate? It says: 


Improving the Potomac River in the vicinity of Washington with reference to 
the improvement of navigation, the establishment of harbor lines, and the raising 
of the flats, &c. 


Is it not germane to the bill? From the remarks of gentlemen 
who have preceded me it would be supposed the sole object of this 
amendment is to raise the flats and improve the sanitary condition 
of the city. Does not the navigation of the Potomac need improy- 
ing? Isnot that part of the amendment in the interest of commerce ! 
lor years Congress has been appropriating money for dredging the 
Potomac. The mud that has been deposited in the channel of the 
river has been dredged out, and at the cost of much labor and expense 
floated down the river on rafts, and yet the channel has continued 
to become more shallow and navigation more and more obstructed. 
A distinguished Senator recently said in discussing this proposition : 


I cannot understand why a proposition that relates to so great ariver as the 
| Potomac and to a port like the port of Washington is not one cognate and proper 
in the river and harbor bill. Why, sir, have we not here a harbor; have we not 
here a gieat river! We once had one of the most magnificent harbors at Wash- 
ington City upon the whole Atlantic coast. Seventy years ago the water was 
deep enough for the whole navy of British men-of-war to float in sight of the Cap- 
itol of the country. 

Forty years ago there were forty feet of water at the navy-yard, and there were 
twenty-four feet at Georgetown and at the bridge, and now we have not more than 
four or five feet of water there, and not more than fourteen feet of water at ihe 
navy-yard. Forty years ago the largest ships that ever carried the flag of our 
country across the sea could ride in safety there, and not more than two months 
since a gentleman's yacht went aground in the harbor. In the olden time George- 
town was a great commercial city ; Alexandria was ahead of Baltimore as an im- 

orting and exporting city. Congress has neglected its navigation. It has al- 
ane the river to fill up by the wash of the country above and by the sewage of 
this city, until now a fishing smack can scarcely go up this stream to Georgetown. 

It has been the neglect of the Government that has destroyed the commerce of 
Georgetown and Alexandria. It has been the neglect of the Government that has 
destroyed the health of the city of Washington. In my judgment, since I have 
been in Congress not less than ten or twelve members of the House and Senate 
have died of the poisonous malaria inhaled from these swamps. I have been sick 
| myself; Iam sak to-day; and the poison comes from malaria brought in every 
day through the winds that bring us the air that flows over these deadly swamps 
of the river. 

I think the city of Washington and the country generally owe my friend from 
North Carolina a debt of gratitude for pressing this measure with such persis 
tency in the Committee on Commerce and before the Senate. I hope to see Von 
gress take this river in hand, confine its waters into a channel, and let it scour 
itself out and make a harbor to a depth of water that shall again invite the larg 
est ships that float up to this point. There is nothing to prevent this. Here 's 
our navy-yard. We build ships here and have no water to float them out to sea. 
I hope to see the day when these flats will be entirely reclaimed, when the nav- 
igation will be opened up to commerce again, and when Alexandria shall be a city 
| of importance as a commercial town, and when the health of this city shall be per- 
| fect, and when we shall have abundance of water. I am willing to vote any rea 
sonable amount to accomplish that. 


But some gentlemen seem to think there is no commerce here re- 
quiring a navigable river. Here they make a great mistake. There 
are few provisions in this bill of greater merit than this when we 
look at its commercial aspects alone. There are but three States 10 
this Union—Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio—that produce more 
coal than the State of Maryland, and every pound of coal produced 
by that State is furnished by the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. According to the recent census the production in 1880 was 
2,136,160 tons. That coal must be transported to its eastern mar 
| kets, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is one of the principal 
| means of transportation, having its western terminus at ( wmber- 
| land, near the coal fields, and its eastern terminus at Georgetow?. 
In 1874 Hon. A. P. Gorman, the able president of the canal, said ip 
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a statement made to the Committee on Transportation Routes to the of this District. I represent a constituency who are broad-minded 


seaboard of the Senate : 

rhe annual tonnage of the Chesapeake and Onio Canal with its present imper- 
fect connections from only a part of the Cumberland coal basin, and its entire ex- 
-jusion from the trade of the southern or Piedmont end of the basin, is 1,000,000 


tons 


If extended as proposed * * * itis safe to say that at least 3,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum alone would pass over this canal, at a reduction of not less than $2 
per ton, thus saving to the consumers $6,000,000 per annuum. 

lu the statement referred to President Gorman, now one of the 
Sevators of my State, in a very clear and able manner shows the 
feasibility of the extension of the canal to the Ohio River as a great 
central water-line to unite the valley of the Mississippi with the 
Atlanticseaboard. When that-extension is made the canal will be of 
much more importance as ameans of transportation than at present. 

Iam indebted to the able and obliging treasurer of the canal com- 
pany, Benjamin Faweett, esq., for the following figures, showing the 
present trade of Georgetown by means of the canal : 

Che average coal trade of Georgetown for the past eight years is 728,143 tons. 
fhe whole tonnage for that time being 5,809,143 tons. 

The average value of this coal on board ship at Georgetown would be about $4.50 
per ton. 





Annual VAIN. <csuntaeuNad obbdes ch Seba pede ddthewsadabssseucs ss daaabpeeae $3, 276, 644 
From the above sum the boatmen receive annually about. ..... 25, 000 
Canal ComnpG Te iis5 ha 09S6Ab nd6cAdesce ds cncedbaaeccs 350, 000 
For discharging at Georgetown... ..........ccccccccesccccccess 200, 000 


Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad for transporting coal 
to Cus DORs b0 clase ah Gh sicap un aaa veenkhse ce yainkicn ches 300, 000 
Minors far Grins sstircdicad Cadaccacinbadetssswestea 475, 000 





Incidental GRMRIINDi <<< cabs aGSRUERS6 as <taccedds cbceiascuses ... 250, 000 
——— 2,300, 000 
Netting about $1.33 per ton to coal companies. ...............-.. antalndl 976, 644 


Part of these figures are estimates, but the tons of coal shipped are the actual 
quantity manifested at Cumberland. 

You will see the very large amount of money distributed yearly to a large and 
udustrious class of people, amounting in theaggregate to very nearly two and 
one-half millions, 

Phe average trade of Georgetown in wheat by canal alone for the past eight years 
s not less than 450,000 bushels ; corn for same time, 215,000 bushels. The average 
yearly value of this trade is not less than $750,000. There is also quite a trade to 
Ueorgetown by canal in cement, wood, limestone, lumber, building and rough 
stone, amounting to a probable annual value of $250,000. 

lt appears from these figures that the annual trade delivered at Georgetown by 
canal alone exceeds four millions in value, and at times of high prices will reach 
much larger figures, 

(he wheat and corn trade of Georgetown is much greater than that by canal, 
probably three times as large, as they have a very large wagon trade besides im- 
porting large quantities by vessels from North and South. 

The canal traverses a great, rich, populous agricultural country 
whose resources are almost incalculable. This Congress at its present 
session has authorized another railroad to enter the District of Co- 
lumbia and have depot accommodations in the vicinity of the George- 
town Harbor, which will very greatly increase the trade and com- 
merce of that port. And yet the channel of the river is suffered to 
ill up by the dirt and mud washed from the country above, and when 
Congress is asked to appropriate in a river and harbor bill for the 
improvement of the navigation of this great and historie river that 
ows right by the capital of the nation, we are told it should not 
be done, because while we are improving navigation and promoting 
commerce We are at the same time beautifying the capital and ren- 
dering it more healthful. 

Gentlemen can vote without compunction for the improvement of 
“ Buttermilk Channel,” ‘‘ Sheepshead Bay,” ‘‘ Marcus Hook,” ‘‘ Mus- 
kingum,” ** Waukegan,” ‘‘Ahnapee,” **Cheesequake’s Creek,” ‘* Duck 
Creek,” and all the other creeks and rivers ‘*‘ way down to the Sa- 
wanee River,” but higgle and quibble when asked to vote for an 
appropriation for the great Potomac, because when they are regu- 
lating commerce they are at the same time promoting the general 
welfare, 

[ do not objeet to these items and shall vote for the bill as an 
entirety, although I have no doubt some of the items of appropria- 
tion might be dispensed with without detriment to the public good. 
But it is impossible to get a bill that willmeet the approval of every 
individual member in all its details. Asa whole | believe the bill 
a just one, and shall vote for it. I do not believe there is any bill 
before Congress that will be so promotive of the general welfare of 
the country as a river and harbor bill when judiciously drawn. 

‘he general policy of opening the navigable streams of the country 
iid giving the people cheap water-transportation I heartily indorse. 
| believe in a generous system of internal improvements in the inter- 
ests of commerce and the general welfare. These great works are 
tational in their character and should receive national aid, and while 
being prosecuted give employment to multitudes of deserving labor- 
ing-men all over the country. But the items I referred to do not 
compare in importance with the proposition to improve the naviga- 
lion of the Potomae right here at the capital. 

by the improvement contemplated it is proposed that instead of 
carrying the mud obtained in dredging the river down below Alex- 
audria, as heretofore, it shall be deposited upon the flats near by, 
thereby filling them up and reclaiming them and obtaining for public 
lixes a large tract of valuable land. 

! think I have shown that commercial interests are to be served by 
the improvement contemplated, but IT would favor it independent of 
‘he commercial aspects of the question. Iam glad I have not be- 
ome afflicted with narrow views concerning the wants and demands 





and generous, and I have always tried to reflect their sentiments 
upon all public questions here. I recognize this city as the capital 
of a great nation numbering at present fifty millions of freemen and 
soon to be a hundred millions, and I would by wise and generous 
legislation so promote the public weal here that all the waste places 
should soon be reclaimed and made to blossom as the rose. 

Washington should be, as I trust it is rapidly becoming, not only 
worthy of him whose name it bears, but the pride of every American 
as the most beautiful city of the world. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLouNT] seems to think this 
city needs no sanitary improvement, and quotes some figures from 
the American Almanac for 1882 to show there are some American 
cities whose rates of mortality are greater than those of Washington. 
But he failed to tell us that by the book from which he quoted it 
appeared that in 1880, of thirty-three principal cities named, in nine- 
teen of them the rate of mortality was less than in Washington. 

In 1879, of thirty-two cities named, the rate of mortality was less 
than here in all except four, In 1878, of twenty-seven cities named, 
the rate of mortality was less than in this city in all except four ; 
and in 1877, of thirty cities named, the rate of mortality was less in 
all of them, except three, than in Washington. It is not contended 
that all persons die who sojourn here, nor is it claimed that the cap 
ital of the country is the most unhealthful of all the cities of the 
land. Would gentlemen have it so before they will be willing to 
grant relief? 

One thing is certain, and that is the flats are an eye-sore and dis- 
grace to the city. They are a nuisance upon grounds belonging to 
the Government of the United States, and it is the duty of Congress 
to abate them. The people of the country expect it, and the citi 
zens of this District demand, as they havea right to, that the United 
States, having exclusive legislative control here, shall not by the 
non-action of Congress maintain a nuisance. These flats are otfen 
sive to the sight, offensive to the smell, and by their foul, miasmatic 
emissions cause malaria and death. 

But some gentlemen say we propose at the expense of the Govern 
ment to improve private property. Certainly those who interpose 
this objection have not examined the question. The amendment 
makes it the duty of the Attorney-General to see that the rights of the 
Government are in all respects secured and protected. ‘The only pre 
tended claim of title to any portion of the land proposed to be re 
claimed isthat known as the “ Kidwell Bottoms.” Ishall not attempt 
now a discussion of this claim, but shall embody in my remarks a 
letter and memorandum from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office which give the history of the issuance of the patent unde 
which a title is claimed adverse to that of the United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1882 


Sir: The patent to John L. Kidwell for the Kidwell Meadows, so called, con 
taining 47.71 acres, lying south of the National Observatory, and extending from 
opposite Tweatieth to Twenty-sixth street west appears trom the records of this 
ottice to have been issued under the provisions of the joint resolution of Congress 
of February 16, 1839, (5 Stats. 365.) The proceedings relative to this applic ation 
and payment for and the survey and patenting of this tract were under regula 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury in August, 1839, for carrying 
said joint resolution into effect. 

The joint resolution related to certain acts of the Legislature of Maryland re 
specting titles to vacant lands which were in force in the District of Columbia by 
virtue of the provisions of the act of Congress of February 27, 1801, (2 Stats., 108.) 
continuing in force the laws of the State of Maryland within that portion of the 
District ceded by said State to the United States. 

The laws of Maryland prescribing the method of securing titles to vacant land 
and which were operative in the District of Columbia as above recited, were 
among others, the acts of November, 1781, chapter 20, and November, 1788, chapter 
44. The act of 1881, “to appropriate certain lands to the use of the oflicers and 
soldiers of this State, and for the sale of vacant lands,” was construed to mean 
that all lands within the State in Washington County westward of Fort Cumber 
land were appropriated to discharge the obligations of the State to oflicers and 
soldiers, and the residue after completing that engagement to the use of the pub 
lic. (Kiltz's Land-Holder’s Assistant, page 308.) ‘The thirteenth section of the act 
of 1788 removed the limitations of the former act and made all vacant land in the 
State, as well westward of Fort Cumberland as elsewhere not affected by outstand 
ing warrants, subject to be taken up in the usual manner by warrant at the price 
of three shillings and nine pence per acre. (/bid., 315.) 

The warrants referred to were orders of survey to be issued on the order o1 
titling” of the Treasurer, and were restricted by the third section of the act otf 
1781 to vacant cultivable lands, the technical phrase being “warrants of vacant 
cultivation.” (1bid., 309.) 

The joint resolution of Congress of 1839 authorized certain oflicers thereia named 
to perform the duties which had been required of State otticers under Maryland 
laws, and empowered the Secretary of the Treasury to make the necessary regu 
lations to carry the Maryland acts into effect. It was provided in the joint reso 
lution that ‘any land which may have been ceded to or acquired by the United 
States for public purposes shall not be affected by said acts.’ 

The Treasury regulations detined the proceedings necessary in obtaining titles 
to land under said joint resolution. Assuming that these laws aud regulations 
authorized and provided the means of securing individual titles to islands, flats 


} and marshes in the Potomac River within or adjacent to the city of Washington 


several applications for orders of survey were made trom time to time, which were 
granted, but under which no surveys were executed. These orders provided that 
the land to be surveyed must be firm land not subject to tidal overflow. In some 
instances surveys were retarned, but were rejected by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Oflice on the ground that the land was submerged by tidal thow, and 
was therefore not subject to survey and disposal under the Maryland acts and 


joint resolution of Congress. ‘The application of Mr. Kidwell for a patent for the 


so-called ‘‘ Kidwell’s land,”’ being the bar on the upper side of the Long Bridge, 
was rejected for this reason. 

On September 10, 1867, Mr Kidwell applied for a warrant of survey for thetract 
known as ‘ Kidwell’s Meadows,”’ and which was described in the application as 
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an island in the Potomac River, between Washington City channel and the swash 
channel, commencing nearly opposite Fifteenth street west and extending to a 
point where D street north strikes the canal or river. The order of survey was 
issued September 12, 1867, and its execution was made subject to the usual pro- 
vision that the land to be surveyed should be “firm land and not subject to tidal 
overtiow.”’ The survey was returned by the county surveyor October 19, 1867. 
An examination of this survey was deemed necessary, and Mr. 8. J. Dallas, prin- 
cipal clerk of surveys in the General Land Office, was designated as examioer- 
geveral for this purpose. Mr. Dallas made the examination, and on February 28, 
i868, reported to the Commissioner of the General Land Office that he found the 
premises to be under the ice in the Potomac River, presenting no appearance of 
land, but submerged and subject to tidal overflow, and “ of course not tit for * vacant 
cultivation,’ as required by the third section of the act of 1781." He also found 
that the survey had been “ returned in total disregard of the law and of the in- 
structions embodied m the warrant of survey.” The survey was accordingly 
rejected. 

On October 17 and 24, 1869, a re-examination was made at the request of Mr. John 
Wilson, attorney for Kidwell, and upon this re-examination the examiner-general 
rescinded his former opinion and approved the plat of survey. In this re-exami- 
nation, made under more favorable conditions than the examination in the original 
instance, he found the ** Kidwell Meadows " to be from three and a half to four feet 
above low water, and from a foot to a foot and a half above ordinary high water, 
as near as he could jadge, owing to the density and vigorous growth of wild rice 
and other weeds which impede a clear view of all parts of the meadows. He did 
not think the land fit to produce successful crops of corn, but thought it suscept 
ible of producing fodder and affording pasture for cattle. 

Upon the re-examination and the approval of the plat of survey by the examiner- 
general, patent was issued to Mr. Kidwell December 6, 1869. ‘The amount paid for 
this tract was $23.86, or fifty cents per acre. 

In reference to this patent, and to similar applications, Mr. Commissioner Drum- 
mond, in a letter to Mr. A. R. Shepherd, dated January 22, 1873, said : **All appli 
cations made since I assumed charge of the Land Office in February, 1871, have 
been refused for the following reasons : 

‘1. Because the land was subject to every-day’s overflow by tide-water, and 
therefore not in a condition to be surveyed. 

“2. Because I thought that the disposition of the land was not clearly authorized 
by law. 

«3. Because T did not deem it proper to dispose of lands situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Washington, at a nominal sum, to private parties who could hold 
and use them so as to impede and obstruct harbor improvements, unless the law 
clearly and imperatively made it my daty to do so.” 

The foregoing statement comprises the facts of record in this office relative to 
the patent issued to John L. Kidwell for the *‘ Kidwell Meadows,” so called. 

The brief time I have for the consideration of the subject does not permit me to 
espress an opinion upon the legal points involved in the case. 

Very respectfully, 


N. C. McCFARLAND, Commissioner. 


Hon. M. W. Ransom, United States Senate. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The tith of the United States to the bed of the Potomac River through the Dis 
trict of Columbia was derived from the cession of jurisdiction by the State of 
Maryland. 

The United States has such title to the soil under the navigable waters of the 
Potomac River within the District, and to the islands, flats, bars, and marshes in 
said river, as the State of Maryland had. 

‘The alienation of the sovereign title to the shores of navigable waters and the 
soil under them, or the disposal of the flats, bars, and marshes within such waters, 
was not authorized by the general land acts of the State of Maryland. 

the laws of Maryland providing for the disposal of vacant lands, and which 
were adopted by Cougress for the District of Colambia, authorized the disposal 
only of lands of a certain detined character. 

lhe United States could dispose only of such lands within the District under 
those laws as the State of Maryland could have disposed of prior to the cession 
under those laws. 

ii the tract now in question conld not have been disposed of by the State of 
Maryland under the act of 1751, it could not legally have been disposed of by the 
United States under the joint resolution of Cougress of 1839. 

The land that could have been disposed of under the general land acts of Mary- 
land was land suitable for occupation and cultivation. It was not land that by 
the accumulations and hardening of future years might become suitable for eulti- 
vation, but land actually cultivable. The term ‘‘ vacant cultivation’ as authori- 
tatively construed, implied unappropriated land that could be cultivated. 

If the *‘ Kidwell Meadow” was in 1869 a strip of marsh in the Potomac River, 
subject to overtlow by tide-water, it was not cultivable land authorized to be dis- 
posed of by the Maryland acts and the joint resolution of 1839. 

If the land was not of the character authorized to be surveyed by said laws, and 
the instructions issued thereunder, that is to say, if it was not © firm land and not 
subject to tidal overflow,” its survey in 1867 was illegal and the approval of said 
survey in 1569 was without authority. 

rhe public land laws of the United States are not operative in the District of 
Columbia, and the disposal of land, the property of the United States therein, can 
only be made by special authority of Congress. Patents for lands in said District 
cannot issue without express provision of law. 

if the patent to Kidwell was not for land authorized to be disposed of by the 
Mary land acts and the joint resolution of 1839, its issue was without authority. 

The land must also have been vacant, unappropriated land. The Maryland acts 
contemplated only the disposal of lands of such character. It was further pro 
vided in the joint resolution that ‘‘ any land which may have been ceded to, or ac- 
quired by, the United States for public purposes shall not be affected by said acts.” 

The Potomac River in its course through the District is appropriated to the pub 
lic uses of navigation. The alienation of the title of the United States to the flats, 
bars, aud marshes therein would impair those uses by impeding harbor improve- 
ments and interfering with the removal of obstructions. 

The United States is the proprietor of the land adjoining the Kidwell Meadows, 
so called, having acquired the same for the uses of the Naval Observatory and other 
public pone. 

The land in question is of alluvial formation. If in 1869 it had been raised above 
low water mark by gradual accretion, it had become attached to the adjoining 
property through riparian rights, and would for that reason have been taken out 
of the class of lands subject to the operation of the Maryland acts and the joint 
resolution, first, because the title to the adjoining property had passed from the 
State of Maryland to private proprietors prior to the cession, and, second, because 
of the public uses to which the adjoining property had been dedicated by the 
United States. 

The segregation of such land and its disposal at private sale would have required 
special authority of Congress, without which an attempted sale by the executive 
otticers of the United States would be void. 

The patent to Kidwell can be sustained only on the following propositions: 

First. That the land was firm cultivable land in 1869. 

Second. Thatit was above high water mark at that date and not subject to tidal 
overtiow. 

Third, That it was wnappropriated to any pubbic purpose, 
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Fourth. That it was separated from the mainland by a navigable channel and 
was an island in fact and not an accretion to the mainland. ' 

Fifth. That it was without the municipal jurisdiction of the city of Washington 

Sixth. That the acts of Maryland and the joint resolution of 1839 contemplat.i 
the disposal to private persons of the islands, flats, bars, and marshes in the harbo, 
of Washington. 

Unless each and all of the foregoing conditions are met the patent to Kidwe 
issued without meager authority. 

But whether said patent was issued without authority, or whether it is voidable 
by reason of fraud or mistake, or whether it conveys a valid title to the land are 
questions that can of course only be determined by the courts. ’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, whether we look at this question from 
a commercial or a sanitary point of view it alike challenges ou, 
earnest support. There is no provision in the bill of greater merit 
There are many items in the bill for the improvement of places of 
such obscurity that the average member of Congress is only reminded 
of their existence when he reads their names in the river and harbor 
bill, and in whose improvement only one member and his constity. 
ents have any considerable direct interest. But when we improve 
the capital of the nation we improve that in which all the people 
of this broad land have a common. interest, and I trust a common 
pride, Let us then not be parsimonious in our dealings with this 
District and this city. Let us make Washington, this “ only child 
of the nation,” as its founders intended it should be, not only a place 
of national convenience but of national pride. 


ll Was 


Smalls vs. Tillman. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES F. BRIGGS, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 19, 1882. 


con House having under consideration the contested-election case from South 
arolihba— 

Mr. BRIGGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not expect, in the limited time allotted me, to 
cover the whole field of debate. This contest comes from the fifth 
district of the State of South Carolina. That district is composed 
of six counties, namely: Colleton, Beaufort, Barnwell, Edgefield, 
Aiken, and Hampton. The evidence in this case is embraced in 
this volume which I hold in my hand, of nearly 800 pages, which | 
have thoroughly examined from beginning to end, to enable me to 
reach a correct conclusion upon this question. That examination 
discloses a series of election frauds and outrages of the most frightful 
character. 

There is no complaint made in relation to the county of Beaufort, 
but as tothe other five counties in many instances the county canvass. 
ers and the precinct managers paid no regard whatever to the pro 
visions of the State laws and trampled under foot the laws of the 
United States relating to the duties of supervisors of elections. | 
hold in my hand a list embracing some twenty precincts where these 
laws of the United States were utterly disregarded, and where these 
otlicers by violence and intimidation were prevented from the per 
formance of theirduties. The fourth section of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent 
atives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the Cou 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

Under this grant of power the Congress of the United States has 
enacted what are known as the election laws, providing in certain 
instances for the appointment of supervisors of elections, Tliese 
laws were invoked in this Congressional district, and supervisors 
were appointed to perform the duties prescribed by law at the severa! 
precincts therein, These ofticers were there for the purpose of se 
curing an honest and a fair election of a member of this House. 
They were in fact the eyes and ears of this House, to see and hea 
and note all the transactions that occurred from the opening of the 
polls until the votes east were counted and returned, and having 
been prevented from the performance of those duties by the means 
before alluded to and which I will hereafter more fully describe, | 
claim that it is the duty of this House to take the ground, in this 
case and in all other cases of contested elections, that in any pre- 
cinct, whether it be in the North or in the Sout!., where the author- 
ity of this law is defied and these officers prevented from the per 
formance of the duties therein prescribed, the vote of such precinct 
shall be treated as fraudulent and illegal and ought not to be counted. 

I have not time, sir, to go through with the evidence as to al] of 
these precincts in detail, but I will state brietly that this condition 
of things existed in many of the precincts of the five counties to 
which I havealluded. The evidence contained in this record isclear, 
explicit, and uncontradicted, and I desire to call your attention to I 
few precinets where these frauds were practiced, and in doing 5° 






































»refer to let the witnesses describe the same in their own Janguage 
rather than to embody them in my own. 
HAMPTON COUNTY. 
As to Brunson precinct, in Hampton County, the United States 
upervisor, E. A. Brobham, testified as follows: 


Onestion. Where were you on the 2d day of November last ? 

Answer. At Brunson election poll; acted as United States supervisor of elec- 
" O. Was the election quiet and orderly ? 

\. It was not. On the evening ig Seany to the day of election several crowds 

wounted red-shirters rede into the town of Branson. Directly after dark they 
ithered around the depot of the Port Royal and Augusta Railway. They whooped 
snd velled, hurrahed for Hancock, and cursed Garfield. They fired off guns and 
exploded powder under an anvil, which explosion sounded like acannon, and was 
ieard many miles from here. They kept up this shooting all night, and until near 
sunrise the next morning. I went tothe poll at about daylight, and found a great 
many Democrats there, many of whom seemed to be under the influence of whisky, 
and seeming to have taken charge of the poll. It seemed to be the purpose of the 
Democrats to make as much show of violence and force as possible, but not to 
jurt any one; but when they got their men drunk for the purpose, they could not 
control them. They knew that the Republicans, having been run over with 
horses, beaten with sticks, and shot with yes at this poll on electien day in 
x78, would be afraid to come to this poll if there was any disturbance about it. 
They kept threatening to come to my house, which is about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards from the depot, *‘ and break in on me,” 

A prominent Democrat sent a colored man to my house with a message to me, 
aying that I had better go away from home; that those men at the depot had just 
avreed to come to my house after me, and that if they found me there they would 
injure or killmte. Two other Democrats came to my house, a few minutes after, 
ind advised me to leave. I told them that I wonld go, but my family was here. 
| had no where to take them and would stay with them if I got killed. Shortly 
after this a crowd came; called to my gate, and said that they wanted to see me. 
i refused to go out and they left. A few minutes later another crowd came. 
they came in my yard and knocked at my bed-room window, insisting that I should 
vet up, that pons wanted to see me. I refused to getup. They talked to each 


other a while, and left. I heard one say ‘‘ Let's go in;” another said ‘‘No.” After 
the poll opened the Democrats whom I found there early in the morning kept up 
« good deal of noise, appearing to be drunk, and behaved very disorderly. 

rhe poll was_ held in @ back room of an old store. The voters had to pass 
through this old store to get to poll. This old store was full of this disorderly 
crowd of Democrats nearly all day. No voter was allowed to enter without their 
consent. Whenever a Republican would appear to the door for entrance they would 
crowd into the door, yell and jeer at him, and very often they would hold sticks 
wross the door and would not allow the Republican to enter. ‘In several instances 
Captain John H. Lightsey bad to order the door cleared before the Republicans 
could get in. These blocking the door were mostly by members of Captain Light- 
ey 's red-shirt cavalry company. Captain Lightsey testifies that he came to the 
poll directly after midnight, and I thmk he brought bis company with him. 

\fter the Republican voter got into the room the Democrats would ask him all 
sorts of questions, thereby detaining him, worrying him so that several turned 
ud went out and did not vote at all. I noticed one Republican who tried to press 
through and get to speak to the managers. As he got to the box several Demo- 
crats caught and tried to pull him back ; he held on to something and they com- 

j meneed beating him on his head with clubs, and he turned and ran out. They 
4 would not allow more than one Republican to enter at the time, and it required 
considerable nerve to go in to the poll under the circumstances, Several Repub- 
licans turned back at the door, and some who entered was so worried that they 
came out before they got a chance to vote, and never returned. 

(). Was the election fair? 

A. It was not; it was as unfair as it could possibly be. The commissioners and 
managers of election were all Democrats. I, as chairman of the Republican party, 
ipplied to the county election commissioner for one Republican on each board of 
three managers, but did not get one appointed. The Democrats voted two and 
more tickets folded together, thereby stufling the box so that a very large excess 
had to be drawn out and destroyed, which gave them a chance to destroy nearly 
ill the Republican ballots. After throwing out all the ballots that they were cer 
iain had been voted inside other ballots, they had 588 ballots against 350 names on 
the poll list. 


As to Beach Branch, in Hampton County, Frank Saxson testified 
‘ollows : 


Question. Where were you on the day of the last general election ? 
Answer. At Beach Branch poll. 
(). What was your official position at Beach Branch, if any, on that day? 
A United States supervisor of election, 
Was the election peaceful and quiet ! 
No 
(). Was you allowed to discharge your duty as supervisor peacefully and quietly 
without hinderance or obstruction ? 
\. No 
Q. State in what manner, then, you were prevented from doing so? 
A. The managers of the election refused to allow me to act as supervisor with 
out going first to a trial-justice and be sworn. 
Q. Had you been sworn; and, ifso, before whom ? 
A. Yes; before E. A. Brabham. 
(). And you say you did not act as supervisor ¢ 
A. No. 
\). Did you go into the house where the poll was kept? 


bo bd 


\. Yes; bat when I told them that I had been sworn already, and that I would | 


| go to the trial-justice to be sworn again, they ordered me out of the house. 
(. Did you make any attempt to remainin the building? 


A. Yes; I did not go out until I saw that they were going to put me out by force. | , a7 : 3 t 
; ; | forming your duty as United States supervisor ? 


(). Who were the managers of election ¢ 
\. Richard Johnson, John Griner, and Dr. W. T. Breland. 


" {). How did you know that they would put you out? 
i A. They said they would do it if 1 did not go out. Mr. Johnson said that if I 
; Was allowed to act as supervisor he would not act as manager, and they stopped 
& the eleetion, and seemed to be in the actof preparing to put me out. I was afraid 
that if 1 did not go out they would hurt me. 
a Q ” any Republican ballots cast at that poll on that day ? 
é NO, 


3 _As to Stafford’s Cross-Roads, in Hampton County, Benjamin F. 
laylor testified as follows: 

Question. State your residence. 

: \uswer. Stafford’s Cross-Roads. 
ff \. Your occupation ? 

A Am farmer. 

’. Where were you day of last election ? 
Stafford’s Cross-Roads. 
). Did you hold any public position? 
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A. I was supervisor. 

Q. Did you meet with any trouble in your duty? 

A. Yes; the box was opened, and 1 was there to examine and see it was opened 
decently. 

Q. Was you inside the building? 

A. Was not. 

Q. Why was you not inside? 

A. Poll was opened in a gin-house that belonged to C. H. Wilcox; place was in 
charge of Henry Holcome, the manager, and one had poll list; went inside house 
with the box and set it there and closed the door by putting box in door, thus pre 
venting my going inside. 


As to Lawtonville, in the county of Hampton, it is impossible to 
obtain the testimony of Edmund Glover, the supervisor at that poll, 
as he has not been seen since the day of election, and to-day he pro- 
bably sleeps in an unknown and an unmarked grave. The testi- 
mony of Erasmus Black, who was an eye-witness of what occurred 
there, describes what he saw, and I will let him speak for Glover: 

Question, Do you know the name of that supervisor? 

Answer. Edmund Glover. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he remained in the room all day from six o'clock 
a. m. till six o'clock p. m.? 

A. No; he remained there till the row commenced—four o'clock in the evening 

Q. Do you know whether or not he returned after coming out of the room at 
four o'clock ¢ 

A. No: I saw two of the Democrats leading him down. The Democrats were 
dressed in red shirts. I saw them leading him down the steps. 

@. How do you know that he did not return ¢ 

A. After they led him down the steps he went across the field and took to the 
swamps to save his life. 

). Did this number of Republicans that you say were there vote ! 

A. Yes, sir; they were voting until the row commenced. 

Q. Did Glover live in Lawtonville precinet before the election ¢ 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was he doing there? 

A. He was teaching a public school. 

Q. Do you know that he lives at the same place / 

A. He does not live there now. 

@. Do you know what has become of him? 

A. No. 

COLLETON COUNTY. 


As to Snider’s Cross-Roads, in Colleton County, Thomas L. Martin 
testified as follows : 


Question. Where do you live; inwhat county, and where were you on the 2d 
day of November last! 

Answer. I live in Walterborough, Colleton County ; was at Snider's Cross-Roads 
on the 2d day of November last 

@. Was the polls opened at the nsual hour ? 

A. I don't think it was. I staid about a quarter of a mile from the polls, and 
started at a quarter after five, and when I got there the managers had voted twenty 
One persons 

Q. Then by your time the polls must have been opened about six o'clock ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were the Republican supervisor, were you not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the managers swear the voters at that poll ? 

A. They did not 

Q. Was there much disorder at the polls, and were there threats made against the 
Republicans ? 

A. There was a great deal of disorder all day long caused by drunkenness. As 
to threats, they reniarked that they could kill a Radical as easily as they could 
drink water; and they also threatened to throw me out, and did lay their hands 
upon me. 

Q. Were you prevented from keeping a poll list there that day ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did youtry to keep a poll list? 

A. I did. 


As to Smoke’s Cross-Roads, in Colleton County, Thomas C. Smith 
testified as follows: 

Question. Where do you live; in what county, and where were you on the 2d 
day of November last? 

Answer. Llivein Walterborough, Colleton County ; was at Smoke's Cross- Roads 
on the 2d day of November last. 

Q. What time did you go there; how long did you remain; and, if you left, why 


| did you leave? 


A. I got there half past five o’clock a. m., and left about three o'clock p.m. I 
left in fear of my life from violent threats that were used against ine as supervisor 
claiming that I had no rigbt there, saying that I was only there to interiere with 
their election and bave men reported to the United States court 

Q. Were these threats made by the supporters of Tillman and the Democratic 
ticket, or by Republicans ? 

A. They were made by the supporters of Tillman—the Democratic candidate 

. Were the managers Republicans or Democrats ? 

A. Democrats. 

Q. Then you do not know of your own knowledge the number of votes legally 
cast at that poll / 

A. No, sir. 

. In consequence therefore of the violence and threats made there, were you or 
were you not prevented from keeping a proper poll list, and from acting and } 


A. I was. 


As to Carter's Ford, in Colleton County, P. 8S. Robinson testified 
as follows: 


Question. Were you not the Republican supervisor at that poll ? 

Answer. I was. 

Q. Were you able to keep a poll list and keep the names of all the voters at that 
precinet ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Did you or any Republican have access to the box for half an bour after the 
closing of the polls at the count ? 

A. I did not. 

. Then no Republican had an opportunity tosee the box immediately after the 
closing of the polls? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Do you know whether David Walker, Christopher Carrol, Stephen McMillin 
voted that day at Carter’s Ford ? 

A. Ido not, of my own knowledge. 
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Q. Do you know of any other irregularities that day committed by the managers 
of election! If so, state them. 

A. There were men to my own knowledge who voted stuffed tickets. 

(). Were these men Democrats or Republicans ? 

A. Democrats. 


As to Maple Cane, Colleton County, W. W. Tromer testified as fol- 
lows: 


Question. Where do you live, in what county, and where were you on the 2d 
day of November last! 

Answer. I live in George's Township, Colleton County, and was at George's Sta- 
tion on 2d day November last. 

@. At what time did you arrive at George’s Station, and where did you go to 
find the poll? 

A. Larrived here at four o'clock a. m., and came to the town hall, where the 
voting was held in 1878. 

(). You were the Republican supervisor, were you not ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did any of the officers of election come to that place; and, if so, who were 
they? 

A. They did; George Rump, one of the managers, and S. E. Parler, supervisor 
of the Democrats. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the manager brought a box with him ? 

A. George Rump had something under his coat, and came in the door and said, 
** Move out of the way.’ I took it to be a ballot-box; unable to say if it was or 
not 

Q. Did you at any time demand of the manager the opening of the polls ; and, if 
80, at what time ? 

A. I did, at six o'clock a. m. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said that he could not open it without the rest of the managers were there ; 
he stated that he was not the chairman. 

. Was the polls opened at that place; if not, how far from that place? 

A. About a half a mile from that place. 

q. How long was it after six Jdedk before you knew where the polls were 
opened | 

A. By my watch it was a quarter after six a. m. 

{). Did you leave the town halland go where the polls were opened ? 

A. I did immediately. 

(). When you arrived there how many votes did the managers claim to have 
received ? 

A. Seventy-tive. 

«). Did you ask to see the ballot-box and the names on the poll list ? 

A. I did, but the managers refused to allow me to see them. 

(). Then they refused either to give you the names on the poll list or to see the 
batlot-box ? 

A. They did. 

q). Is this a Republican or Democratic poll; and if a Republican poll, by what 
majority is it generally carried ? 

A. Yes; about 400 Republican. 

Q. By what majority, if any, did the Democrats claim to have carried this poll ? 

A: Lthink about 360. 

Q. Do you believe that the ballot-box was stuffed before you arrived at the polls? 

A. I do, sir. 

(). If the box had not been stuffed by Democratic ballots, and the votes prop- 
erly canvassed, by how many majority would the Republicans have carried this 
poll? 

A. They would have carried from 350 to 400 majority. 

. Were there more ballots in the box even atthe closing of the polls than there 
were names on the poll list ? 

A. There were. 

q). ~ the panenenete managers destroy any of the Republican ballots ? 

A. They did. 

EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


As to Johnson’s Store, Edgefield County, Willis Gomillion testified 
as follows: 


My name is Willis Gomillion; age, 22; occupation, farmer; and live in Edge- 
field. 

Question. Were you in Edgefield on the 2d day of November last ? 

Answer. Yes. 

(). Were you at any particular precinct ; and, if so, in what capacity ? 

A. AtJohnson's precinct, as a supervisor for the Republican party. 

«). Did you discharge your duty as supervisor ? 

A. Yes; until about 2.30 p. m. 

(). Why did you not continue to act? 

A. I was seized by a red-shirter, who said to me, ‘‘God damn you, go down from 
here.” There being no protection for me, I went down and did not return, because 
I was afraid to do so. 

Q). Afraid of what? 

A. I was afraid that the Democrats would hurt me. After I went down and 
got about thirty or forty yards I was overtaken by the same gentleman and two 
others, who requested me to stop and told me to come back and go with them. I 
asked them where; they said, **On our side.” I declined. About that time I 
was surrounded by red-shirters; I don't know how many. Some of them said 
that they would assure me that I would not be hurt—‘*Come and go back.” 
then discovered or saw Anthony Miles lying dead a few steps off, and I thought 
that I had better get away. 

«. How came he dead ? 

A. He was shot by some one just above his eye with a ball. 


As to Edgefield Court-House, Edgefield County, Jesse Jones testi- 
fied as follows: 


Question. State your age, residence, and occupation. 

Answer. I am twenty-eight years of age; reside in Edgefield Court-Honse, and 
am a farmer. 

Q. Were you in Edgefield polling precinct on the day of the last election ; if so, 
in what capacity ? 

A. I was, as United States supervisor. 

Q. Did you serve? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time did the poll open ? 

A. At six o'clock a. m. 

@. Did you see the box opened prior to the voting?! 
A. I did. 

Q. Was anything in it? 

A. There was not. 

@. Where was the box placed ? 

A. Inside of the court-house, in the court-room, within the railing, about fifteen 
feet from the door ; there is a passage-way about four feet long from the porch 
door to the court-room door. 

Q. How wide is the porch ? 

A. About four or five feet wide. 

Q. When the poll opened, how many people, and to what parties did they belong, 





= were inside in the polling place, other than the managers, clerk, and superyis. 
ors 

A. When the poll opened there were no others inside the rail ; but about twenty 
or twenty-five in the room ; all Democrats. 

9. At what time did you arrive at the poll? 

. About half past four o’olock. 

g. bony any persons in the court-house then, on that floor? 

. Yes, sir. 

g. Do you know how many, and who they were ? 

. I suppose about one hundred were in there ; all Democrats. 

Q. When the poll opened were there any persons in the room where the box was 
in uniforms of any kind, or with arms of any description ? 

A. There was, Democrats with red shirts; I suppose about ten or fifteen with 
arms, and about forty or fifty with red shirts on; some had double-barrel shot. 
guns, some pistols.. 

9. Were any persons within the rail with uniforms ? 

. No, sir. 

9. Were any persons within tho rail who had arms? 

. There were arms inside the rail, leaning in the prisoners’ box, about a foot 
from the ballot-box. 

. What kind were they, and to whom did they belong ? 

. . — were three double-barrel shot-guns; I cannot say who they be. 
onged to. 

Q. How long did these guns remain there? 

A. I suppose about two or three hours. 

. Who removed them? 

A. I saw some gentlemen come in and take them out. 

Q. Do you know who caused their removal ? 

A. It was caused by some man who drew a pistol on the street raising a row 
they were taken out by parties who were in the room. ; 

: Were the parties who took them out election ofticers ? 

. Yes, sir. 

. What officers were they? 

A. The Democratic supervisor. 

Q. Do you know ifeither of these guns belonged to or was in custody of either 
of the managers, or the clerk ? 

A. I cannot say. 

9. — many doors between the porch and the ballot-box ? 

. wo. 

2. Were these doors kept open all day ? 

. The outside door was a double door, each of which was about a foot and a 
half wide, only one side of which was open ; the other side was clesed ; the inside 
one was a gate to the railing, which was kept open. 

Q. Did you keep a poll list? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

. I did not think it was safe for me to do so. 

Q. Why did you think it unsafe ? 

A. Because if they saw me keeping a poll list. I don’t think they would have 
allowed me to stay there at all, as I was told by Democrats that if I attempted to 
make a report I would not be allowed to act as supervisor. 


As to Mount Willing, Edgefield County, George Valentine testi- 
fied as follows: 


Question. Were you at Mount Willing on the day of the last election ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was there. 
In what capacity ? 
. As United States supervisor. 
. What time did you get to the poll? 
. The sun was a quarter of an hour high. 

Was the poll opened when you arrived? 
. Yes, sir. 
Were there many people about the poll then ? 
. Yes, sir. 
Democrats or Republicans ? 
. There was some of both. 
. Was everything quiet then? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Did the managers tell you how long the poll had been opened, or how many 
people had voted ! 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you keep a poll list? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was that door free? 

A. The red shirts stood around the door with clubs and pistols keeping the 

crowd back, and letting them come in six at a time. 

Q. Was any discrimination made between the voters in admitting them ! 

A. The Republicans were kept back and the Democrats admitted. 

Q. Were any Democrats kept back ? 

. Every now and then if a crowd of Democrats tried to get in and if the house 
was full they would keep them back. 

Q. Were many persons inside the house during the day ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what political party did these persons belong ? 

A. The Democratic party. 

Q. Were any Republicans there? 

A. None but myself, except when they came in to vote. 
Q. Did any attempt to remain in the house after voting? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Were the managers Republicans or Democrats ? 

A. All Democrats. 

Q. Did you remain all day? 

A. No, air. 

Q. Why not? 

A. When the row took yee I got out. 

Q. What time was this 

A. Between two and three o'clock. 

. What caused the row ! ‘ 

. There came up a crowd of Democrats and commenced beating the colored 
people with clubs and sticks, and one pistol was fired; after the first pistol was 
tired there was a great deal of shooting, and the colored people ran home. 

Q. Did all the colored ple go away? I ’ 
A. There was about a dozen staid around there until sundown, knocking aroun 
g. How many went away at the time you did? 

A. About one hundred and eighty or one hundred and ninety. 

¢. Why did you not remain ? 

A. Because I was afraid they were going to kill me. . 

Q. Did you go away or did you leave betore or after the firing? 

A. I went at the time of the firing. 


As to Cheatham’s Store, Edgefield County, Bristow Yeldell testi- 
fied as follows: 


Q. Were you at Cheatham’s Store precinct at the last election + 
A.. Yes, sir. 
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In what capacity? 
. As United States supervisor. 
. Were you present when the polls opened ? 
. 1 was. 
Did you act as supervisor that day ? 
. No, sir. 
Did you see the box opened by the managers before the voting commenced ? 
I did not. 
. Why not? 
A. Because the Democrats were fighting a sham battle on the piazza, and I was 
afraid to go to the box. 
(. Did you go into the poll at all? 
. I did not. 
. Being supervisor, why did you not? 
. I was objected to coming in by one of the managers. 
. Did you stay at the poll all day? 
. I did not. 
Did you see the votes counted ? 
. I did not. 
How many people were at the poll when it opened ? 
About one hundred Republicans and about twenty-five or thirty Democrats. 
. Did the polls open at six o'clock? 
. They did not. 
What time did they open ? 
About quarter after seven o'clock. 
How long after sunrise? 
. About one hour and a quarter. 
Was there any one present wearing uniforms ? 
. Yes, sir. 
To what political party did they belong ? 
. The Democratic party. 
. Did any of these men have arms ? 
. Yes, sir. 
About how many? 
. About twenty. 
. Who were the parties that were having the sham fight on the piazza; those 
red shirts or without? 
. Those with red shirts and those without. 
. In this fight were any arms used? 
. Yes, sir. 
If so, how, and what? 
A. They had pistols and clubs, and brandished them at each other, striking on 
a box and making a great noise. 
Q. Why did you leave the poll ? 
A. A Democrat demanded my commission and I handed it to him, and he re- 
turned it, saying he be damned if [ should supervise there that day. 


As to Meeting Street precinct, Edgetield County, William T. Till- 
man testified as follows : 


Question. Were youat Meeting Street polling precinct at the last election ? 
Answer. I was. 

Q. In what capacity ? 

A. I was a United States supervisor of elections. 
(). Were you present when the poll opened? 

. [ was. 

. What hour did it open? 

. About six o'clock. 

(). Did you see the box opened ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Did you act as supervisor? 

A. No, sir. ° 

Q. Why not? 

A. I was prevented by the Democrats; they struck me with a stick and asked 
me what was my business there; I told them [ was United States supervisor. One 
said, ‘‘ What does the United States know about you?” He said then, ‘God 
damn you, you will smell hell here before night.” While waiting for the poll to 
open, a Democrat snatched my hat off and hung it up. I putit on; he snatched it 
off again, saying, ‘I ne it up; let it stay, or the tirst thing you know your head 
will be hanging there.” He went out of the room and returned with a elub, ap- 
parently a piece of fence-rail, and struck me twice with it, and L retreated under 
the stairway, and he then struck me over the head. The clerk asked me to come 
outside with him. E did so, and while there the poll opened. A Democrat snatehed 
my —_ from me, and I saw them no more. 

Q. How many Democrats were around the poll at that time? 

A. About forty or forty-five. 

Q. About how many Republicans ? 

A. There were none. 

Q. Were any of the Democrats in red shirts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Many of them ? 

A. All except three or four. 

Q. Any of them have arms ? 

A. Yes, sir; there was about twenty-five or thirty pistols that I saw. 

Q. See any guns? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any threats besides those you related ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you vote? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any Republicans going to that poll and could not vote? 

A. When my papers were taken away I was struck three times over the head, 
aud being advised afterward by friendly Democrats to leave, I did so. I returned 
twice, but receiving abuse from the same man, I left the poll ; about a mile away I 
met about one hundred and seventy-five or one hundred and eighty Republicans. 
1 told them of my treatment. We went to the poll and found it surrounded by 
red-shirters, and the Republicans finding that the Republican supervisor was not 
permitted to act, would not vote and left the poll. 


_As to Red Hill precinet, Edgefield County, Anderson Carter testi- 
fied as follows: 


Anderson Carter, a witness of legal age, produced by contestant, after due notice 
to contestee, deposes as follows to questions prepomnled to him: 
Question. State your age, residence, and occupation. 
Answer. Thirty years old; residein Wise Township; occupation, wheelwright. 
Q. Were you at Red Hill polling precinct on the day of last election? 
A. I was there as a United States supervisor. 
Q. What time uid you get there? 
A. Quarter before six in the morning. 
Q. What time did the polls open ? 
A. I could not tell what time they opened ; I was not there. 
Q. Was the polls opened at six o'clock ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. How long did you remain there ? 
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A. Until half past six. 

Q. What caused you to go away? 

A. Mr. Ben. Glanton, one of the managers, told me I could not serve without 
my having my oath with me. I then showed Mr. Glanton my commission. A 
party of white men came up. One of them snatched my paper from me and tore 
one up, and said, ‘God damn, if you don't like it you need not take it.’ Others 
said, *‘ You had better leave, and that mighty quick, and not let me see you here 
any more to-day ; if you do I will put a light-hole through you.” 1 then left. 


AIKEN COUNTY. 
As to Creed’s Store, Aiken County, Alexander Williams testified 
as follows: 


Question. Where were you on the 2d day of November last ? 

Answer. At Creed’s Store. 

Q. What position did you hold, if any, on that day ? 

A. United States supervisor. 

Q. What were the duties of supervisor ! 

A. To keep a list of those who voted, and to look over the conduct of the elec 
tion, if I understand it. 

(The above question objected to.) 

Q. Did you keep a list? 

A. I did. 

Q. What time did you arrive at the poll? 

A. Between four and five a. m. 

Q. Do you know the law as regards the opening and closiug of the polls? 

(Also objected to.) 

A. Ido. The law says that the poll must be opened at six a. m. and be closed 
at six p.m. 

Q. Did you discharge the duties of supervisor to the closing of the polls? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Why? 

A. About five o'clock p. m. the Democrats begun shooting at and knocking some 
colored men, and then came running in the house where L was. I asked one of the 
managers if it was safe for me tostay there. He said, no; he thonght it was best 
for me to get out of the way. The crowd came in saying, ‘ Kill the d—d niggers, 
for they have no business here; run them out.” [I then squeezed through the 
crowd and got out. Mr. Kreps, the manager who advised me toleave, was, when 
I left. walking about in the room where the box was with a double barrel gun 
under his arm. 


As to Kneece’s Mill, Aiken County, Peter Waggiels testified as 
follows: 


Question. Were you present at Kneece’s Mill on the day of the last general 
election ; and, if so, in what capacity ? 
Answer. I was at Kneece’s Mill as a United States supervisor 
Q. Were you present at six o'clock in the morning? 
A. I was. 
Q. Was the poll opened at six o'clock ? 
, A. A little after six; about ten or fifteen minutes after six, as near as I can recol 
ect. 
Q. Did the managers open the box and shew you the inside of it? 
A. Yes, sir; on my demand they did. 
Q. Did the managers keep a poll list’ 
A. They did. 
Q. Did you keep a poll list? 
A. Yes, sir. 
ra Did the Democratic supervisor keep a poll list? 
- He did not. 
Q. Were you present when the poll closed ? 
A. I was not. 
Q. Why not? 
A. I was prevented. 
Q. Prevented how? 
A. My poll list was taken away, and I was driven from the poll. 
Q. What time in the day did this happen? 
A. About twenty minutes to four. 


As to Low Town, Weills’s precinct, Aiken County, J. P. Spells testi- 
fied as follows: 


Question. Were you at Low Town, Wells's precinct, at the last general election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did you get there? 

A. I got there I suppose at or after six o'clock. 

Q. Were you present when the poll opened } 

A. Yes, sir; I got there as they were coming up to the poll with the ballot-box. 

). Did they open the box before the voting cational ? 

A. Yes, sir; they opened the box publicly. 

Q. Did you remain all day at the poll ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What time did you leave ? 

A. About the hour of nine. 

Q. Why did you leave? 

A. Well, sir, the violence that was used there ; there came a crowd of men from 
Silverton, and as they came up they rushed in among the Republican voters which 
were at the poll at the time, charging amongst them with their horses, aud shooting 
amongst them with their guns, and knocking some down; thattime the men broke 
for the swamp, this red-shirt crowd followed them to the swamp. ‘T'wo colored 
voters that took tickets to vote, as they were coming up to put them in the box 
two white fellows snatched the tickets from them. This crowd came back and 
asked what negro fellows were they at the poll; some said to the others, ‘It is 
the Radical supervisor ; let's take him out and kill him.” One said, ‘‘ Se do 
Another in the same crowd said, ‘Don’t do that.’ They said, ‘* Yes, let's kill 
him ; jerk him out.” 

They then commenced advancing to the house. At the time George Taylor, he 
said, ** What is your name?” I said, “J. P. Spell.” Hesaid, ‘‘ You have authority 
to come to this poll, but if you want to save your life I will guard you through 
this crowd so they will not kill you.” Another man came up and said, *‘ My name 
is Hans Johnson.’ He said, ‘‘ Walk between the two and I will take you up to 
my house, and I will convey you off from the poll, and will show you where you 
can make your escape, and then you can make your escape back to Aiken in the 
night.” Ididso. As I was coming off I met a crowd of Republican voters that 
had been assaulted by the same crowd, and one opened his bosom and showed me 
a big ash in his bosom. That was the reason I could not stay there from morning 
to night, from their advancing upon me in the house and from threats 

Q. Was Mr. Taylor and Johnson Democrats ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

As to Jordan’s Mill, Aiken County, L. W. James testified as fol- 
lows: 

Question. Where were you on the 2d day of November last ! 


Answer. At Jordan’s Mill. 
Q. In what capacity, if any? 
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A. United States supervisor 

°Q. Did you discharge your duty as such without any hinderance? 

A. No; the managers objected to my being in the room where the poll was 
opened, and I wentout. After this they allowed me to go into the room. 

Q. How did your poll list agree with that of the ot her supervisors and the man 
agers poll list ? 

A. The other supervisors’ and the managers’ poll list was 12 ahead of mine at 
12 o'clock ; at the close of the poll my list was 321, and theirs was 348, as near as 
1 can remember. 

(). Were you threatened on that day ? 


A. Yes; by the clerk of the board of manager When we compared our poll 


list I disputed the correctness of his. and he drew his knife, and after some threats | 


by him on account of my disputing his list I agreed to put 12 names on my list to 
muke it agree with his 
putting tickets in the box under the arm of another, and saw the clerk at the same 
time writing down names on the poll list. [then found how the 12 names got on 
the managers’ poll list in the morning that [ did not have on mine. 

@. Liow did the managers’ list compare with the ballots in the box ? 

A. There was an excess of 21 or 22 ballots in the box. 


BARNWELI 


As to Buford’s Bridge, Barnwell County, F. A. Blackwood testified 
as follows: 


COUNTY 


Question. Were you at Buford's Bridge onthe day of the last general election ? 
Auswer. L was 
q) What « apacity 
A. United States supervisor. 
(). What time did you get to the poll? 
Between eight and nine o'clock. 
(). Where was the ballot placed ? 
A. Inthe room of the Masonic Hall 
(). How was the voting conducted ¢ 
A. | remained there but a short time, and very few voted then. 
). Why did you go away ! 
A. Because tLe chairman of the board said that he would not recognize meas 
supervisor, and so tew were allowed to vote | did not see any reason to remain. 


As to Elko, Barnwell County, E. J. Snetten testified as follows: 


My name is E. J. Sneiten 
ot the Gospel 


Question. Were you at Elko precinct on the day of the last election? 


age, 59; residence, Bl wkville; occupation minister 


\oswer. | was, as United States supervisor 
() Were the managers Republicans | 
\. No; they were all Democrats. 


(). Did vou remain at your post all day? 

i did not. At the opening of the poll I requested to enter the house where 
the poll was, but was refused admission by one of the managers, who said that 
the managers were all honest, and said that I must go inte that pen; I went into 
the pen and started to keep a poll list. Soon after some came up to vote and whis 
pered their names; when f caked them for their names the managers told them 
net ty their pbames, as Lhad no right totake them. This happened a great 
mien and | was unable to get the names of voters ; these were Democratic 
voters Phere was a great deal of cursing and loud noise by the Democrats; one 
Dimond made many threats and cursed me, saying that some boys would be up 
here today to see into those big eyes. Many of them were under the influence of 
whisky; there was a man standing beside me who brandished a large revolver 
and I thouglit that he was going to shoot me. 1 heard some yelling, and a crowd 
of about twenty-five men rode up with ved shirts on, and this wan said, ‘* Here are 
the boys that will see in Snetten’s big eves ;"’ they disimounted and crowded the 
poll, and the pen inwhich [was was torn apart, and fearing personal injury [ took 
wy things and left the poll 

Were you afraid to stay there? 

\. Lreatly was; it would not hav 

(). What time was this 

\. About 8.45 a. m 

(). How many Republicans had voted at that time ? 

A. Not more than 3, I think. 

(). How many Democrats} 

A. About 40 or 50. 

). Why more Democrats than Republicans? 

A. The Democrats were making so much noise that the Republicans were afraid 
to go up to the poll to vote. 

(). Was the ednction free and fair at that poll? 

A. No. 

(). About how many Republicans were present at that time ? 

. Thirty or forty. 
(). Why did not more Republicans vote? 

A. They were subjected to such harassing questions and so much tronble that 
they could not vote, and they went away without voting; I went away from the 
poll because I was satisfied that it was not free and fair, and because of the treat 
ment | received. 

Q. Did the managers give you every facility for discharging your duty as super- 
Visor 

A. They did not; but obstructed and hindered me from doing so. 

Y. Did the Democratic supervisor keep a poll-list ? 

A. He did not. 


Such, in brief, is the account given by the officers of a great Repub- 
lic of tifty million people, whose special duty was to preserve the 
purity of the ballot, of the treatment they received at the hands of the 
oflicers and citizens of this Congressional district ; and I call theat- 
tention of the American people to this evidence that they may see how 
the statutes of the country are defied and the officers of the Govern- 
ment obstructed in the performance of their duties. 

There is another remarkable feature connected with this election 
coutest, to which I will brietly allude, that to my mind furnishes 
unanswerable and overwhelming evidence that the grossest frauds 
must have been perpetrated in the interest of the Democracy at this 
election. 

In the county of Aiken the census of 1880—the year when this 
election was held—shows that the white males of twenty-one years 
of-age and upward, including native-born and foreign, whether nat- 
uralized or not I donot know, were 2,873; colored males of the same 
age, 3,112; making an aggregate of 5,985 white and colored, native- 
born and foreign, of voting age. The vote, as certified by the secre- 
tary of state in his return, and upon that return the contestee’s cre- 
dentials were based, gives the vote for Mr. Tillman as 4,980 and of 
Mr. Smalls 1,467, making an aggregate of 6,447 claimed to have 
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During the afternoon I discovered one of the managers | 





been cast at that election, showing an excess of votes over the 
voting population in that county of 462; and the evidence in thi, 
case shows conclusively that 414 citizens were deprived of the right 
of suffrage by means to which I will hereafter allude, which, added 
to the excess of 462, would increase the vote to 876 above the vo 
population of the county. 

Another remarkable feature deducible from these figures is that if 
Mr. Tillman received the vote which was credited to him in the 
State canvass he must have received the votes of every white male 
voter in the county and 2,107 colored votes in addition. 

The evidence in this record shows what every intelligent man in 
the country knows, that the colored people vote the Republican 
ticket. They regard that party as the party that gave them their 
freedom and bestowed upon them the rights of citizenship, and when 
left to vote as they choose, unawed by fear, they are faithful to the 
Republican party as they were faithful to the Union cause during 
the late war, and the persecutions and the outrages that have been 
visited upon them since their emancipation have driven them to 
gether more closely and increased their devotion and loyalty to that 
party. 

In the county of Edgefield the voting population according to the 
census returns was as follows: White males, twenty-one years of 
age and over, 3,553; colored, 5,648; a total of 9,201. The vote, as 
counted by the State board, for Mr. Tillman was 6,467, for Mr. Smalls, 
1,046; a total of 7,513, or 1,688 less than the voting population, But 
the evidence in this case preves beyond a question that in the county 
ot Edgefield, in the various precincts, 3,020 legal voters were de 
prived of the right of suffrage by intimidation and violence. This, 
if added to the vote counted, would show the excess of votes over 
voters to be 1,332. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will the gentleman tell me one of those pre- 
cincts to which he refers ? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am speaking of Edgefield County. The excesses 
are scattered all and if through it, the gentleman is familiar with 
the record he knows to what precincts I refer without questioning 
me, because they all appear in the record, 

Now, if Mr. Tillman’s vote is correctly stated at 6,467 he must have 
received in addition to the votes of every white male voter in the 
county the votes of 2,914 colored voters, a proposition which no mau 
in his senses will believe. 

Iu the county of Colleton the voting population by the census 
of 1880 was: white males, 2,706; colored, 5,173; total, 7,879. By 
the return of votes Mr. Tillman received 3,475 votes in this county 
and Mr. Smalls 2,776; a total of 6,251, or 1,628 less than the entire 
voting population. The record discloses that many voters were dis- 
franchised, 618 cast in Jacksonville precinct not counted, 276 in 
Horsepen precinct, 700 in Summerville, and in other precincts hun 
dreds were deprived of the right to vote, the exact number of which 
cannot be accurately ascertained, but a number sufficiently large 
whieh if added to the vote counted would show that the vote far 
exceeds the voting population of the county. A comparison of these 
figures alone shows that for Mr. Tillman to have received the vote 
counted and certified for him he must have received the entire white 
vote and 769 colored. : 

in Barnwell County the census of 1880 gives the voting popula- 
tion: white, 3,181; colored, 4,775; total, 7,906. Thereturn of votes for 
thiscounty were as follows: Tillman, 5,423; Smalls, 2,444; total, 7,867; 
lacking only 39 votes of the entire voting population of the county ; 
while the evidence in this case shows that there were beyond all 
controversy 1,148 voters who were deprived of the right of suffrage, 
which, added to the vote as counted, would show an excess of votes 
over voters in this county of 1,117. If Mr. Tillman’s vote is correctly 
stated in the returns from this county he must have received the 
entire white vote of the county besides 2,391 votes from the colored 
voters, 

In Hampton County, by the census of 1880, the white males over 
twenty-five years of age were 1,381; colored, 2,447; total 3,626. The 
vote as returned by the secretary of state was: for Tillman, 2,590; 
Smalls, 1,575; total, 4,165, showing an excess of votes over voters 11 
the county of 337; and the record evidence in this case shows that 
in this county hundreds of colored men were deprived of the right 
of suffrage. If the vote for Mr. Tillman was properly returned and 
counted he must have received in addition to the entire white vote 
1,209 votes from the colored voters. 

The censusshows the aggregate voting population in these five coun- 
ties to be as follows: White, 18,644; colored, 21,155; total, 34,79. 
The vote as returned by the State board and counted was 37,622, and 
the voters who were deprived of the right to vote in these five coun 
ties, and the votes not counted in precincts where they were cast, 
are 4,525, showing an excess of votes over voters on the returns &s 
made of 7,348. In these five counties the white voters were 13,644, 
Mr. Tillman’s vote 22,935, and if Mr. Tillman received the vote with 
which he has been credited he must have received the votes of 9,29! 
colored voters. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon these statistics ; they speak 
for themselves, No eloquence or rhetorie can add force or weight 
to their story. They must be sufficient to convince any fair-minded 
man that the vote returned for Mr. Tillman from these five counties 
and upon which his credentials were based was the result of frauds 
of the most stupendous character. 
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The election law of South Carolina in force at the time of this 
election was quite ample in its provisions, easily understood, and, 
it strictly followed by the officers of election, furnished every facil- 
ity for detecting frauds and correcting errorsif any were committed. 
it provided for a State board of canvassers, consisting of certain 
State officers; a board of three commissioners of elections for each 
county in the State, who were to be appointed by the governor, and 
a board of three managers for each election precinct, to be appointed 
by the county commissioners. The precinct managers were author- 
ized to employ a clerk, who was required by law to keep a poll list 
containing the names of all persons who voted in the precinet. At 
the close of each election the precinct managers and their clerk are 
commanded to immediately proceed to open the box, count the bal- 
lots, and continue such count without adjournment until the same 
is completed, and make and sign such a statement thereof asthe na- 
ture of the election shall require. If in counting two or more like 
ballots shall be found folded together ouly one shall be counted, the 
other destroyed, but if they bear different names they shall both be 
destroyed and not counted. If the ballots in the box exceed the 
names on the poll list, they shall be returned to the box, mixed to- 
yether, and one of the managers or clerk, without seeing the ballots, 
shall draw from the box and immediately destroy as many ballots 
us those in the box exceed the names upon the poll list. 

Within three days thereafter the chairman or one of the board, to 
be designated in writing by said board, shall deliver to the county 
commissioners of elections the poll list, the box containing the bal- 
lots, and a written statement of the result of the election in the pre- 
cinct. The county commissioners of elections shall meet at the 
county seat, organize their board on the Tuesday next following the 
election, and proceed to canvass the statements of the several boards 
of managers. Theyshall make such statement thereof as the nature 
of the election shall require, within ten days after their organiza- 
tion, and shall make separate statements of the whole number of 
votes given in such county for Representative to Congress, a copy 
of which shall be transmitted to the governor, secretary of state, 
and the comptroller-general. Immediately after the final adjourn- 
ment of the county board the chairman thereof shall forward, ad- 
dressed to the governor and secretary of state, by a messenger, the 
returns, poll lists, and any protests and all papers pertaining to such 
election, 

From this statement of the law how plain and simple are its pro- 
visious and how easily can they all be carried out by the precinct 
and county officers. With the poll lists, returns, and votes, how 
surely can all frauds be detected and errors corrected. By a com- 
parison of the number of votes cast with the names on the poll list 
errors in the count will be discovered and incorrect returns from pre- 
cinet officers can be corrected. Ifit is claimed illegal votes were cast 
hy persons not entitled to vote, or that fictitious names were fraudu- 
leutly placed upon the list to correspond with ballots stuffed into 
ihe box, the poll list, containing the namesoft the voters, furnish the 
witnesses by Whom these frauds may be discovered, The preservation 
of these papers are of vital importance in detecting errors and in the 
investigation of frauds committed by precinct managers or by the 
county commissioners. Without the poll lists, returus, and ballots, 
no matter what mistakes have been made or what frauds have been 
committed, they are beyond the reach of discovery and correction, 

In this contest when the secretary of state was called upon for 
copies of the election returns and poll lists for this district he re- 
plied that there were no poll lists or precinct returns of votes cast 
at that election sent to his office from the counties of Edgetield, 
Barnwell, and Colleton, 

Why were not these papers sent, filed, and preserved, and why 
did these officers neglect this plain and important duty? If these 
papers were in existence to-day they would furnish evidence con- 
clusive and overwhelming of the fairness and legality of the election 
in this district, and thus vindicate the election officers, or they 
would establish beyond question the truth of the charges of frauds 
and rascalities and identify and expose to public view the ofticers 
by whom they were perpetrated. ‘The plain and imperative provis- 
ions of the law required those papers to be made and forwarded, and 
a faithful discharge of official duty demanded a strict compliance 
With its provisions, 

I can conceive of no object or purpose for thisneglect unless it was 
to cover up and conceal the frauds which had been committed and 
prevent their discovery by the suppression or destruction of this im- 
portantevidence, The mass of testimony in this case proves beyond 
a doubt that in these three counties illegal votes in great numbers 
Were cast, polls were not opened in several precincts, votes cast for 
the contestant in other precinets were not counted, intimidation aud 
Violence prevented great numbers from exercising the right of sut- 
lrave, frauds of the grossest character were committed, and the re- 
turns from these three counties were tainted and polluted thereby. 
flow shall the legal votes in these counties be ascertained and deter- 
ined? TLow shall the vote be corrected, the taint removed, andthe 
lrauds eliminated? It is impossible without this record evidence— 
Votes, poll lists, and returns which the law required to be made and 
preserved for such purpose. Those papersnever having been made, or, 
ifinade, never forwarded and filed, or, if forwarded and filed, since 
suppressed and destroyed, it is impossible to correct the errors aud 
frauds which entered into the yote of these three counties, 
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Under the well-settled principles of election law, and in accord- 
ance with a long line of well-established legal precedents, the Com- 
mittee on Elections would have been amply justified in throwing 
out the entire vote of these three counties and leaving the vote as 
returned from the other three te determine the election, which would 
have seated Mr. Smalls, the contestant, by a majority of over a thou- 
sand votes. This would have been an easy, short, and legal way to 
have settled this contest. But the Committee on Elections, whose 
duties during the present session have been of the most laborious 
character, apparently anxious to avoid even the appearance of in 
justice, have given the contestee the beneiit of every doubt and have 
only corrected errors in the votes of several precincts, thrown out 
the votes in others, and rejected the entire vote of Edgetield County ; 
and their findings of fact in every instance is justified by the over- 
whelming evidence on tile in this case, and the principles of law by 
which they have been governed are too well settled to be-questioned 
or denied. 

I desire now to inquire into the details of this case for the pur- 
pose of bringing before the American people some of the striking 
features of the election in this district to illustrate still further the 
methods of administering the State and national election laws and 
to sustain the action and findings of the committee. 

The following certificate from the secretary of state contains a 
statement of the vote in this district as returned to that officer, and 
upon this statement of the vote a certificate of election was issued 
to the sitting member: 

Fifth Congressional district. 


Names of candidates. 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Office of Secretary of State: 

I, %. M. Sims, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the above is a true copy 
of the vote for Congress in the tifth Congressional district in said State, as returned 
by the county board of canvassers for the counties composing the fifth Congres 
sional district, and which returns are now of record in this office. 


Witness my hand and the seal of State, at Columbia, this 16th day of February 
A. TD. 1881. 


[SEAL. | R. M. SIMS, Secretary of State 


The contestant sets forth in his notice of contest sixteen reasous 
therefor. They are too long to be recited here and their recital is 
unnecessary ; they may be summed up in substance as follows: He 
claims that he received a much larger number of votes than were 
counted for him by the precinct managers; that legal votes counted 
for him by the precinct managers were thrown out and not counted 
by the county commissioners; that a large number of illegal votes 
were counted for the contestee ; that ballots returned were counted 
for the contestee that should have been rejected ; that by reason of 
threats, violence, intimidation, and other unlawful means great num 
bers of Republicans were prevented from voting for him, and that 
these outrages were of so gross a character that no legal or fair elec 
tion was held in some of the precincts and the vote from those pre- 
cinets should be rejected. 

Let me now examine, briefly, the evidence in this case in connec- 
tion with the report of the Committee on Elections and see how far 
it sustains the charges of the contestant and justifies the findings of 
the committee, 

COLLETON COUNTY. 

The committee made the following corrections in the vote of this 

county. ‘The yote of the county is certified for— 
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Contestant’s majority 


To this county, in the vicinity of Jacksonborough, three lar ve pre- 
cincts, namely, Adam’s Run, Ashepoo, and Bennett's Point, were 
abolished, and the Democratic precinct managers, without notice 
and in neglect of a duty imposed by law, failed to opeu the polls at 
Gloversville, thus concentrating the voters of that place and the three 
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abolished precincts at the poll in Jacksonborough. 
this State county commissioners of election are required to provide 
the managers a ballot-box for each precinct. There are two sizes in 
use in the county, and the board sent to the managers of Jackson- 
borough the smaller box, which was insufficient in capacity for the 
voters assembled. At one p.m. this box became full and the man- 
agers refused to receive any more votes. At the time the voting 
ceased over one hundred Republicans stood around the polls eager 
to vote, and many others were on their way. They lost, by the neg- 
ligence of county and precinct officials, the right to vote, and were 
literally disfranchised. When this box was closed it contained 618 
votes. It was returned to the county board and they refused to count 
the votes and rejected the poll. 

By their action in providing the small box and the managers in 
refusing to receive votes after the box was full, and the county board 
rejecting the vote, that number of votes was lost to the contestant. 
The county board in this instance should have counted those votes. 
Their duties under the law as to votes for members of Congress are 
simply ministerial. Thisisapparent from the language of the statute, 
and the supreme court of South Carolina recently so decided. In 
rejecting this poll the county board exceeded their powers and 
usurped and exercised judicial functions ; whether done in ignorance 
of their duty, or fraudulently, it is immaterial. Under the law the 
vote should be counted, and the committee are correct in so deciding. 


HORSE PEN PRECINCT. 

The Congressional vote of this precinct was not counted, but re- 
jected by the county commissioners. Their duties being ministerial, 
this action was unauthorized and illegal. The committee, there- 
fore, properly counted this vote. 

WALTERBOROUGH PRECINCT, 

The manner in which the election in this precinct was conducted 
was irregular and unfair. At the close of the polls the votes in the 
box exceeded the number of names on the poll list 141; the box was 
full and not capable of holding the ballots after being thoroughly 
stirred, and was set in a basket and the excess drawn from the bas- 
ket. The manager who drew out the excess passed the ballots de- 
liberately through his hands, and in this way one ballot was easily 
distinguishable from the other, and in the process of drawing out 
the excess Mr. Smalls lost from 90 to 110 legal votes, and the same 
number of illegal votes were given to Mr. Tillman. To correct this 
error or fraud, whatever you may choose to call it, the committee 
have deducted 90 votes, the smallest number, from the contestee, 
and added the same to the vote of the contestant. With this and 
the other corrections the vote in Colleton County would stand as I 
have before stated. It must not be understood that these errors to 
which I have specifically alluded cover all the irregularities. In 
addition to them the evidence shows frauds, violations of law, in- 
timidation of voters, and interference with the United States super- 


visors, Which would have justified the rejection of other precincts if | 


not of the entire vote of the county. 

Of the occurrences at Snider’s Cross-Roads, Smoke’s Cross- Roads, 
and Carter’s Ford, I have already spoken. At Maple Cane 26 fraud- 
ulent votes were found in the box and the Democratic oflicials in 
drawing out the excess drew out 25 Republican and 1 Democratic 
vote, thus giving to the contestee an advantage of 50 votes to which 
he was notentitled. At Bell’s Cross-Roads the box had been stuffed ; 
the ballots exceeded the names on the poll list, and in drawing out 
the excess Mr. Smalls lost 31 legal votes and Mr. Tillman gained 31 
illegal votes, making a loss of 62 to Mr. Smalls. 
precinct the Democratic officers failed to open the poll, and thus oc- 
curred a loss of 700 votes to Mr. Smalls. At Gloversville the poll 
was not opened, and resulted in a loss of 400 votes to Mr. Smalls. No 
good reason was or can be assigned for the failure to open these 
polls. 

From all the testimony in this record it clearly appears that the 
conduct of the officers in this county was reprehensible in the ex- 
treme. From the failure to open the polls at some precincts and 
prematurely closing others, from the excess of votes over voters and 
the dishonest methods of drawing out the excess, the loss to the con- 
testant must have been at least 1,400 votes. 

BARNWELL COUNTY. 

The changes made in this county from the vote as returned and 

counted by the State board are as follows: 


| 
Contestee. Contestant. 
| 








Total vote of Barnwell County ..........---..-- 22 2, 445 

SR MOR ote skh o twice ss ccnecska 700 36 

Deduct votes illegally drawn—Fervil’s Store. .......---- ee ce acer 
| 4, 700 


Ada vote not counted—Ferril's Store..............- 





2, 431 


Let us examine the votes in regard to the election in these precincts. 
Allendale is a strong Republican precinet. The vote counted and 
returned was 700 for Tillman, 36 for Smalls. The evidence shows 
that a large number of Republicans assembled with the Republican 
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tickets in their hands, variously estimated from three hundred to 
five hundred. Two hundred and fifty, being all members of one Re- 
publican club, were there — for the purpose of voting. A 
crowd of Democrats, some of them armed and clothed in red shirts 
kept at the door and on the piazza, thus obstructing the passage to 
the voting place. Ifa colored man attempted to enter he was asked 
what ticket he intended to vote, and if he would reply, “‘ The Repub- 
lican ticket,” he was boldly told he could not vote that ticket there, 
He was pushed from the piazza, spat upon, beaten, and knocked 
down by these men who had possession of the passage-way to the 
polls. 

In the early part of the day assurances were given that the col- 
ored men could vote after twelve o’clock, but they met with the 
same obstructions and the same brutal treatment after that hour as 
before. The United States supervisor attempted to keep a poll list ; 
it was impossible to keep it accurately, and he abandoned it about 
one p.m. He was requested to sign the poll list and return that 
night by the Democrats, but refused to do so. A crowd of Demo- 
crats visited his house about one o’clock on that night and demanded 
that he should get up and sign the list, but he refused; then they 
cursed, threatened to break down his door, and shot around his 
house, alarming his family. Thenext night these same things were 
repeated, and he concluded, for his own safety, it was advisable for 
him to leave, and he did so, remaining away several weeks. The 
evidence as to this precinct shows, beyond contradiction, that a fair 
and honest vote did not take place, and the poll should be rejected. 

At Ferrill’s Store, when the votes were counted, there were found 


| to be in the box 22 votes in excess of the names upon the poll list, 


and in drawing out the excess the manager was not blindfolded but 
looked into the box and drew out 22 Republican votes. The officers 
at this precinct were all Democrats, and, from the evidence, the 
fraudulent votes were Democratic votes. To purify this poll and to 
correct the frauds perpetrated in drawing out the excess, 22 votes 
should be taken from the contestee and the same number added to 
the contestant. 

Having called attention to the corrections made by the committee 
inthis county I desire to refer to some other matters to illustrate the 
methods and spirit of the Democracy. This county was the theater 
of the Ellenton riot, which shocked the American people by its atroci- 
ties in 1876, and the colored people are still haunted by its memories 
So strong and intense is 
this feeling that they hardly dare act, speak, orthink as independent 
freemen. It pervades toa greater or less extent the precincts of Rob- 
bins, Millitts, Mixon’s Mills, Allendale, Baldock, Barker’s Mills, Wil- 
liston, Elko, and Buford’s Bridge. At Barker’s Mills and Mixon’s 
Mills the two political parties are about of equal strength ; all the 
others named are strong Republican precincts. 

At the election in 1880 this condition of the colored people seems 
to have been thoroughly understood. For several nights prior to 
the election the red-shirted Democracy rode around through many 
of the precinets, making the night hideous with their hellish orgies, 
firing guns and pistols, knocking at the cabins of the colored men, 
and making threats of various kinds, for the purpose of preventing 
them from voting the Republican ticket. Colored men on the way 
to the polls at Red Oak precinct, within half a mile of that place, 
were met by eighteen armed men, whoshot among them or over them, 
and the colored men fled in different directions, some of them sleep- 
The night before they visited 
the house of Mr. Gifford and broke down the door, and threatened, 
if he went ten steps from his house, they would shoot him as they 
had Simon P. Coke. By such threats as these the neighborhood was 
greatly alarmed, and many of the voters dared not attempt to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. 

At Graham’s the train from Augusta brought down a crowd of 
Democrats armed with pistols, cursing and yelling; all voted, one of 
them three or four times. At Elko, on the day of election, the red- 
shirted Democracy were out in great numbers, armed with pistols, 
and the Healing Springs Democratic club came, yelling and cursing 
as they came up. The object of these demonstrations was to alarm 
the colored voters, and it succeeded, as but few voted, and the state 
ment of Mr. Nixon, one of the Democratic managers, that there 
would be ‘“‘d——d few Republican votes polled there that day,” 
proved to be literally true. At Baldock the red-shirters were oui 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday nights prior to the election, riding 
up and down, cursing, and discharging guns and pistols, openly pro- 
claiming that they were ‘going to keep the d——d Republicans 
away from the polls and give them hell.” . 

On Saturday night before the election they left a coffin, eut from 
pasteboard, at the house of Mr. Gill, the United States supervisor, 
which had the following persuasive inscription upon it: 

Alex. Gill, if you don’t quit your ways and join the Democracy you shall be in 





| clay in a few days. 


Some fifteen or twenty Republicans were not permitted to vote by 
the managers on the ground that they were minors, when the ev!- 
dence shows they were not. The managers of election and the pre- 
cinct clerk belonged to the red-shirted Democracy and had on their 
uniforms when officiating at the polls. 

At Barker’s Mills 350 Republicans were not allowed to vote. Dem- 
ocrats in red shirts, armed with clubs and pistols, barred the way 
and prevented them, and these colored voters were publicly informed 
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that if they would vote the Democratic ticket they could do so, but 
would not be allowed to vote the other. Democrats on the steps, 
blocking the way to the polls, declared, ‘‘ By God, you shan’t vote 
unless you vote the Democratic ticket, a8 we are voting.” Others, 
in red shirts, prevented the Republicans from coming within the 
yard, saying they would ‘ be d——d if the negroes should vote.” 
“ At Buford’s Bridge the Republicans were intimidated by Demo- 
crats clothed in red shirts, armed with pistols, clubs, knives, and 
hatchets, Three hundred and thirty-five Republicans could not 
vote, and their names were all taken down and appear in Exhibit 
B. It was openly proclaimed by Democrats that the “d d Re- 
publicans should not vote” there; that this was the “white man’s 
country, and negroes should not vote in it.” 

| have thus given a brief record of the proceedings in this historic 
county of Barnwell, made memorable by the bloody atrocities of 
Ellenton, and submit the record to the careful consideration of the 
American people. 





HAMPTON COUNTY. 


In the vote of Hampton County the committee make the following 
corrections in the vote as counted by the State board : 


Corrected vote of contestee. 
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Let us see if there are just grounds for the rejection of the votes 
in the precinets above named. 

BRUNSON PRECINCT. 

At this precinct the poll was held in the back room of an old store, 
to reach which the voters had to pass through the front store. The 
day before election a crowd of armed red-shirted Democrats came 
into the town, and during the entire night they whooped and yelled, 
discharged pistols and guns, and exploded powder under an anvil. 

In the morning the drunken crowd occupied the front store, con- 
trolled the entrance to the polls, and would not allow Republicans 
toenter. The box contained, one voter says 200, another 250 votes 
in excess of the names upon the poll list. The whole proceeding at 
the polls was characterized by threats and intimidation of the most 
disgraceful kind, and no honest man would permit it to be counted. 

EARLY BRANCH, 

To this precinct a crowd of drunken Democrats came in the fore- 
noon, riding around during the day between Early Branch and 
Peeple’s poll, threatening and beating Republican voters, creating 
disturbances, discharging pistols, repeating and stuffing the ballot- 
box, 

BEACH BRANCH. 

I have already called attention to the treatment of the United 
States supervisor at this poll. Not a single Republican was per- 
witted to vote; the Republican tickets were taken away from a party 
of Republicans by armed Democrats clothed in red shirts, by methods 
that would constitute highway robbery in any civilized community, 
and, for fear of doing injustice to the parties engaged in this trans- 
action, 1 will let one of the victims tell his story, and in this he is 
fully corroborated by his associates: ; 

Wilson MeTeer, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

By Mr. Couuins, counsel for contestant: 
Question. State your name, age, occupation, and residence. 

Answer. My name is Wilson McTeer; age, 40 next February; I am a farmer, 
and live on my own place of forty acres near Beach Branch. 


Q. How long have you been living there ? 

\. All my life. 

Q. Where were you on the 24 of November, theday of the last general election ? 
A. Beach Brane il. 

(). What time of day did you go there? 

A. About five o'clock in the morning. 

Q. Did you go alone ? 

A. No. 

Q. Who went with you? 

A. 'The Beach Branch Club, of which I am a member, and a part of the Mat- 


thews Bluff Club. 

. What did you do when you got to the poll? 

A. We waited till about seven o'clock, and when we found that there were no 
Lepablican tickets there, Frank Saxson, the president of our club, directed me to 
take three other men with me and go to Brunson in a hurry and tell Mr. Brabham, 
the Republican county chairman, to send him some tickets. I took Govan Brooks, 
loney Moss, and Edmund Riley, and we went to Brunson and got a package of 
about 1,200 tickets from Mr. Brabham and started back to Beach Branch. We 
rode very fast. When we had got about three miles from Brunson, and at what 
is known as the Hammock place, John Glover, a Democrat, overtook us, and ran his 
horse by us and turned the horse across the road ahead of us and said, ‘Close 
up.” Then eight other Democrats rode up to us with sticks and pistols in their 
hands and said, ** Halt, you sons of bitches, and give us those tickets. Lf you 
don’t give them up we will blow your d——d brains out.” 


~ 
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. Did you give the tickets up? 

. I did not have the tickets myself, but they seized hold on me, and was search 
ing my pockets for the tickets. While they were searching me for the tickets 
one of them said, ‘‘ There is the son of a bitch that has them.” Then they went 
to Govan Brooks. One of them held a pistol to his breast and one held a club over 
his head while others put their hands into his pockets and took the tickets out. 

Q. How were those Democrats dressed ? 
A. They were all dressed in red shirts except one, who wore a red beau. 
). What did they say after they had taken the tickets? 

. They told us to go and not let them catch us back that way again or they 
would kill us. 

LAWTONVILLE PRECINCT. 


I have alluded to the treatmentof the United States supervisor at 
this precinct, who, it is believed, was murdered by the Democracy. 
Some fifty drunken Democrats, clothed in red shirts, all armed, 
seemed to be the ruling spirits about this voting place, and they 
prevented an honest and a fair election. Their outrageous conduct 
could not be better described than in the sworn testimony of their 
victims: 

Personally appeared before me, Ben. Sheppard, who, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says, to wit: 

Question. What is your name, your age, your occupation, and where your place 
of residence ? 

Answer. Ben. Sheppard is my name; my age is fifty-four years ; am a farmer ; 
and I live at Dr. Ramsey’s place, Lawtonville Township, in Hampton County. 

Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. Was born and raised there. 

Q. Where were you at the last election ? 

A. Was at the Lawtonville precinct. 

Q. Was it a quiet election that day ! 

A. No, sir; they commenced a row there I suppose, near as I can come at it, 
about eight o'clock a.m.; they kept quiet down for awhile, for about one and one 
half hours, then started row again; then things went on until about four o'clock 
p. m., when they started it again. They threatened to fight the Republican party 
for voting ; they rebuked us by every blaspheming they could think of ; they were 
armed, every Democrat; most that I seen had from one to two pistols; then 
in the evening, at four o'clock, they rid off a piece and came back and rid right in 
among the Republican party with swords and clubs; then we tried to get out of 
the way, and in trying to get out of the way shot among us. I myself got six balls 
in me at that time, and another man, named Adam Patterson, got shot. He and 
1 were carried home in a wagon together. 

Q. Did you see any one cut or struck? 

A. Yes; Lsaw one man get cut with a sword, and two got struck with a club. 

Q. When they shot at you what did they say? 

A. When they shot me I was getting away. 

Q. What did they say when they came up? 

A. As they came up they said, ** You God damned son of a bitch,” and struck 
aman standing behind me; at that time I got behind a tree; we, the Republican 
party, were all peaceable and quiet at the time. 

Q. Were you all quiet through the day? 

A. Yes, we were all quiet through the day. 

Q. Did you say you were shot? 

A. Yes; I was shot six times; have five balls in me now ; one ball went through 
my left thigh, one lodged in my left leg below the knee, two lodged in my right 
thigh, one lodged in my back, and one in my left lower arm. I now show you the 
scar on my left arm which was made by the ball entering there. 


Erasmus Black, being sworn, deposes and says: 


Question. State your name, age, occupation, and residence. 

Answer. Erasmus Black ; age, twenty-eight; occupation, laborer; live at Law 
tonville; at John Lawton’s place, three miles from Lawtonville. 

Q. Were you at Lawtenvilte precinct on the 2d day of last November, the day 
of the election ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you go there for? 

A. To vote the Republican ticket. 

Q. Was everything quiet and peaceful there during that day ? 

A. No. 

Q. State, then, what occurred there to prevent it from being peaceful ! 

A. That morning when we went there the Democrats started a row to keep us 
from voting by threatening and cursing us for d——d sons of bitches, and said 
they come to kill us out that day, and that they were going to fill up a diteh with 
us. The rows continued until four o'clock that evening; and then the shooting 


began. They cut us with swords and beat us with clubs. One cut mein the head 
with asword. ‘hen we ran and they shot us with pistels and guns. 

Q. De you know of any person being shot on that day ! 

A. Yes. Ben Sheppard, Adam Patterson, Archey Taylor. 

). About how many men were running from the poll?! 


A. About one hundred men were running in every direction. 
Q. Were there many Republicans at that poll during the day ! 
A. About two or three hundred. 


Lucius Barnes, being duly sworn, deposes and says, to wit: 


Question. What is your name, your age, your occupation, and where is your 
place of residence ? 

Answer. My name is Lucius Barnes; my age is thirty-three years ; 
miles from Lawtonville, Lawtonville Township, and am a laborer. 

Q. How long have you lived in Lawtonville Township ? 
A. Where I live now I was born and raised, 
Q. Where were you the 2d day of last November, the day of last election ? 
A. I was at Lawtonville. 
. What did you go to Lawtonville for that day? 
. I went there to vote the Republican ticket. 


I live four 


Q. Was the election at Lawtonville precinct a quiet and peaceful election / 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

Q. State what occurred at the Lawtonville precinct that day. 

A. When we were going to the poll that morning they commenced cursing us 


sons of bitches, saying what they were going to do with us that day, and after 
that the Democrats made a line to be divided; said we must stay on one side and 
the Democrats on the other, and we done so rather than have any fuss, but the 
Democrats would keep coming over on our side, and keep cussing us, and knocked 
some of the men, and told us if we didn’t leave there they were going to play hell 
with us that day; so we never left right off, but made up a little fire and stood 
around there until about four o'clock, and then—rather the horse cavalry—went up 
the road and came back, and commenced knocking and shooting and cutting, and 
stabbed me in the temple with a sword, and then we had to left. They told us 
if we did not let? they would kill us. Adam Patterson was one that got shot 
and Archie Taylor and Benjamin Sheppard got shot. 

Q. About how many men were in this company of cavalry that went up the 
road? 

A. As pear as I can come at it, there was about fifty men. 
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Albert Hunter, being sworn, deposes and says: 

Question. State your name, age, occupation, and residence. 

Answer. My name is Albert Hunter; age, fifty-two; occupation, farmer; live 
in Lawtonville Township. 
How long have you lived in Lawtonville Township! 
A. Thirty years. 


Q. Where were you on the 2d day of November last, the day of the last election ? 

A. At Lawtonville 

Q. How far is Lawtonville from where you live? 

A. Three miles 

Q. What did you go to Lawtonville for on that day? 

A. To vote the Republican ticket. 

Q. Tell us what kind of row it was that was raised at four o'clock in afternoon ? 

A. We were sitting around afire. Two men went in the rear of us to a grave 
yard. About fifty men went down the road on horses. Two came opposite us 


where we were sitting at the tire. The two that went to the graveyard then com- 
menced shooting. By the time they started to shoot the horsemen came back. 
When they got back they charged in on us, and tried to run over us with their 
horses, knocking us with clubs, chopping us with swords, until they got us scat- 
tered from around the trees. When they got us scattered from around the trees 
and we commenced to run they commenced to shoot us. 


q. How many men got shot? 
A. Three that I know of. 
* * * * * * 
Q. How many Republican clubs in that settlement goto Lawtonville to vote ? 


A. Two. 

«). Do you know of any threats or any shooting of guns by the Democratic party 
ov the night previous to the election ? 

\. They said when they passed my house that they were going on to Lawton- 
ville. and that d——d Republicans could come on there; that they were going to 
fHllupa ditch with them. 

®. Was there any shooting of guns? 

\. Yes; they were shooting guns and pistols along the road and hollowing all 
the time. 

q. What time wasit they passed your house? 

A. On Monday, in the afternoon, about sundewn. 

This is a strong Republican precinct, but the outrages committed 
upon the Republican voters and the United States supervisor, 
shown by the testimony, proves conclusively that no fair and honest 
election was held and the vote must be rejected. 

BARNESVILLE PRECINCT, 


The evidence as to this precinct shows that the box centained 811 
ballots, an excess over the names upon the poll list of 229. The 
Republican ticket was printed upon white paper, the Democratic upon 
red, The Democratic was upon thinner and finer paper, and the 
ditterence was so marked that one could be distinguished trom the 
other inthe dark. In drawing ont the excess of votes above the 
hates on the poll list 100 Republican and 99 Democratic votes were 
drawn out. There were 80 or 8&8 Democratic votes with one or more 
folded in them. This poll is tainted and frandulent, and it is im- 
possible to ascertain the actual legal vote cast; the official return 
is unreliable and the vote must be rejected. 

With these considerations I will leave Hampton County and enter 
upon the examination of the political methods in vogue in the county 
ot Aiken, 

AIKEN COUNTY. 

The corrections and changes made by the committee in this county 
are as follows: 

Corrected vote of Aiken County is stated: 
Tillman's i 
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AIKEN COURT-HOUSK. 

This poll was properly rejected by the committee. The evidence 
in regard to the proceedings at this poll is quite voluminous and 
from the lips of eight or ten persons who witnessed them. <A bar- 
ricade was erected in front of the poll, the north end intended to be 
the place of entrance and the south end the place of exit. A large 
number of Republican voters congregated around the north end, 
but were not permitted to enter, the Democrats holding sticks across 
the entrance to prevent them; while the whites entered the southern 
end, intended for the exit, without objection. Colored men at- 
tempted to go there, but were driven back. A large number of col- 
ored Republicans stood all day long attempting to reach the box to 
deposit their tickets, and at the close of the polls 400 Republicans 
went away without voting. A short distance from the north end, 
where the Republicans were massed, a cannon was in position and 
trained upon the crowd. The Palmetto Rifles, a military company, 
armed, was in attendance during the day, and at one time drawn 
up in line on the opposite side of the street. One of the colored 
Republicans who were pressing to reach the poll was cut in the 
breast, another in the thigh, and another in the back; some were 
blinded by having red pepper thrown in their eyes, others were 
kicked, and all kinds of indignities and cruelties that the depravity 
of man can sngvest were inflicted upon them. There was not even 
the semblance of a fair and honest election at this poll. 


GAA 
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SILVERTON PRECINCT. 


This precinct was near the scene of the Ellenton riots in 1876, and 
the recollection of the crimes and barbarities which occurred then 
is fresh in the minds of the colored men, and the Democratic epirit 
which prompted the commission of those crimes still lives. Satur- 
day before the late election an attempt was made to hold a political 
meeting. Mr. J. H. Holland, who was a prominent Republican 
made the first speech, and Mr. Chattield followed. Chatfield had 
not spoken long before the Democrats began to curse and threaten 
him, and they were compelled to close the meeting for fear of personal 
injury. When Mr. Holland went to the depot for his ticket a erowd 
of Democrats rode up, surrounded him, seized him by the lapels of 
his coat, struck him in the eye, the breast, and upon the head, aud 
ordered him to leave. The only offense Mr. Holland had committed 
was tomake a Republican speech. He was appointed United States 
supervisor for Miles’s Mills, and when attacked at the depot he fled 
for his personal safety and walked through the woods and swamps 
forty miles to his home. On the day of election the Democratic red- 
shirted rifle clibs were on duty, and the Republicans were driven 
from the polls and not a single Republican vote was cast. 


CREED'S STORE. 

The treatment which the United States supervisor received at 
this precinct has already been stated, ‘The Democrats and support- 
ers of the contestee raised a disturbance, rushed into the polling place 
shouting, ‘‘ kill the d——1 niggers, they have no business here ;” 
and the colored voters fled for their personal safety without voting. 

WINDSOR PRECINCT, 

Mr. Piper was sent to this pyecinet with the Republican tickets, 
When taking down the names of the Republican voters a crowd of 
Democrats came up, gathered around him and the ticket distributer, 
struck him in the mouth, jammed bim with their pistols, and threat- 
ened to kill them both if they did not leave the precinet. They 
were compelled to flee for safety and no Republican tickets were left 
to be cast. 

These four precincts are all that the committee have rejected in 
the correction of the vote of this county, and the facts in each case 
fully justify their rejection. .A spirit of lawlessness and disorder 
prevailed among the Democrats everywhere, more or less, throngh 
out this entire county, and ballot-box stuffing occurred in many of 
the precincts. At Summerville 61 fraudulent Democratic votes 
were stuffed into the ballot-box, and 326 at Hankerson Page's Store 
precinct. At Hankerson Page’s Store precinct the same lawless and 
brutal spirit was manifested that characterized the other polls of the 
county. The red-shirters were in attendance, firing pistols, threat 
ening and cursing Republicans. They carried E. 8. Green, a young 
colored man of twenty-one years of age—a deputy clerk—to the 
woods, stripped him, four or five held pistols over him, and he was 
whipped until the blood followed the strokes. 


FOUNTAIN ACADEMY. 
Here the Democrats rode among the colored voters, threatening to 
blow out their brains, and the colored men scattered, After a whilie 
they returned toward the polls, and the horsemen, who had dis- 
mounted and voted, made an attack upon them and drove some sixty 
colored Republicans away. One was beaten over the head with a 
gun, one was hit in the mouth, and knots were hurled after them as 
they retreated, and they were addressed in the following suggestive 
language: ‘‘You G—d d d niggers, if you don’t leave here we 
will blow your d——d brains out.” 





KNEECE’S MILL. 

I have called attention to the treatment of the United States 
supervisor at this precinct. It needs only to be said that the red- 
shirters were on duty, armed and equipped, and boldly proclaimed, 
‘This is the white man’s country, and we intend to rule it ;” refus- 
ing to allow the colored voters to participate in the election. 

EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

The returns from this entire county were rejected, This is one of 
the counties to which I have alluded where the poll lists, returns, 
&c., were not on file with the secretary of state. The only rational 
conclusion is that the election officers of the precinets or county must 
have suppressed or destroyed them, and thus placed beyond the 
reach of mortal man the evidence by which their frands could be de- 
tected and their rascalities be exposed and the correct and legal vote 
of the county ascertained. This alone is an ample justifieation for 
the rejection of the vote of this county, but the committee do not 
stand upon this alone, : : 

A spirit of lawlessness and violence seemed to reign supreme In 
this entire county, and the grossest election frauds were committed 
in various election precincts. At Edgetield Court-House the polls 
were held in the court-room upstairs. The doors were double, each 
eighteen inches wide; one was open, the other securely fastened. 
This entrance was under a Democratic guard and a hundred or more 
Democrats flanked the stairway and approaches thereto, and the 
colored Republican who had the temerity to pass through was the 
subject of scoffs and jeers, insults and personal injuries on his way 
to the poll, finding his clothing cut upon his escape from the crowd. 
The porch over the outside entrance swarmed with Democrats armed 
with stones and brickbats. On the opposite side of the street the 
Edgetielg Rifles were on duty, and a large force of red-shirters were 
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in attendance. A sixteen-shooter was under the porch of the court- 
honse and there were three double-barreled guns inside of the rail, 
within a foot of the polls, and all of the surroundings were more like 
those of a hostile camp than the place where a free people assembled 
ii a quiet, orderly way to exercise the most sacred rights of citizen- 
ship. A line was drawn in front of the court-house, reminding one 
of the historic dead-line at Andersonville, the red-shirters upon the 
nside and the colored Republicans upon the outside. To reach the 
polls this line must be crossed, When attempts were made by col- 
ored men to cross the line as they approached it they were told to 
stand back and not permitted to pass. 

(his record shows that there were 2,000 colored Republicans who 
came there to vote that day. They were denied the privilege, and at 
the close of the polls the vote as counted and declared was 763 for Mr. 
Tillman and 11 for Mr. Smalls. 

MOUNT WILLING PRECINCT. 

I have called attention to the treatment of the supervisor at this 
poll, and I will only add that at the entrance of the polling place 
the red-shirters were standing around with clubs and pistols, keeping 
the colored Republicans back and adinitting the Democrats. About 
two o'clock a crowd of red-shirters came up and began beating the 
colored Republicans with clubs and sticks; one pistol was fired, and 
after that a great deal of firing took place, and the colored Repub- 
licans to the number of one hundred and eighty or one hundred and 
ninety tled for their personal safety. 

MEETING STREET PRECINCT, 

I have already called attention to the indignities offered to the 
United States supervisor at Meeting Street and Chatham’s Store pre- 
cincts, and have nothing further to add except that at Chatham’s 
Store precinct a colored Republican voter was seized by an armed 
Demoerat who beat him, presented a pistol, and threatened to blow 
his brains out if he did not vote the Democratic ticket. To save his 
life he complied with this brutal demand. 

At George’s Cross Roads the colored Republicans were ordered away 
and driven back by mounted red-shirted Democrats, who crowded 
the door with their horses and would not permit the Republicans to 
pass. They threatened to “ trail” them out if they did not go away. 

At Talbot’s Store the United States supervisor was not permitted 
to be in the room where the voting took place, and the armed red- 
shirters prevented 150 Republicans from voting. At Red Hill the 
United States supervisor's papers were taken from him and destroyed. 

At Johnson’s precinct a row took place about eleven a. m., in 
which Anthony Mills, a colored man, was killed and some 800 col- 
ored men left the precinet without voting. 

This, in part, comprises the barbarous, brutal, and fraudulent 
record of the Democracy of Edgetield County. 

The corrections of the errors and frauds which the committee have 
made in the returns from this district are fully warranted by the 
law applicable to the facts proved in this case, and the result is 
given in the following 

RECAPITULATION. 


Corrected statement of the vote of the fifth Congressional district of South 


Carolina, 
Counties. Tillman. Smalls. 
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Snalls’s majority, 1,489. 

All the facts and circumstances attending this election disclose a 
predetermined and well-matured plan by the Democracy to capture 
this Republican district. To attain that end State and national 
laws were detied ; public officers failed to perform their sworn duties ; 
the right of American citizens to freely cast their votes and have 
them honestly counted was denied and the exercise of that unques- 
tioned right prevented by armed Democratic desperadoes. Ata time 
and upon an occasion when peace, law, and order should prevail, 
outrages, anarchy, and disorderruled supreme. The time will come, 
and | trust is not far distant, when the perpetrators of such wrongs 
and outrages upon the colored voters in the South must cease. 

Errors may sometimes occur in the administration of our election 
laws through the carelessness or ignorance of election ofticers ; in- 
(liscretions may be committed in times of great excitement when in- 
tense party feelings are aroused, but these may be attributed to the 
lnperfectionsand weaknessof ournature. It is asource of profound 
regret that thischaritable view cannot be taken of the striking reve- 
lations in this case. 

The right of an American citizen to the elective franchise is too 
sucred to be denied. The purity of our elections is of vital conse- 
uence, and the success of our free institutions depends upon its 
preservation. The man who would obtain official position or the 
party that would achieve success by its violation should be branded 
asan enemy of the Republic. 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—Removal of Stenographers for 
Committees. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 











IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1882, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav 
jug under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The clause now under consideration proposes an 
appropriation ‘‘to pay James L. Andem for reporting testimony 
before the Committees on Foreign Atfairs and Public Buildings and 
Grounds, $598.” Mr. Andem is not one of the official stenographers 
ot the House, and this appropriation is to pay him for work done 
while acting in the place of the official stenographers for committees 
recently appointed by the Speaker, most of it when those officials 
were not engaged with other committees. 

Ihave already shown by the proceedings of the Committee on For 
eign Affairs on the 12th of April last, submitted in connection with 
my previous remarks on this subject, that one of these gentlemen 
was found to be entirely incompetent to perform the duties of his office ; 
the other, immediately after his appointment, engaged Mr. Andem 
to act asa substitute for himself, or for both the new officials, in 
reporting the proceedings of the most important and for a time the 
only committee requiring the services of a stenographer; and it is 
for the services so rendered by Mr. Andem that we are now asked to 
pay nearly $600, while at the same time the two gentlemen whose 
duty it was to perform this work were drawing their official salaries. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] states that there 
are precedents for appropriations of this kind. Heismistaken, Ap- 
propriations have been made from time to time to pay additional 
stenographers when the amount of work was greater than could pos 
sibly be done by the two officials, but there has never been any ap 
propriation to pay outside stenographers for doing work which the 
officials failed to do by reason of incompetency. 

The gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Horr] and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] have intimated that this appropriation 
has been made necessary by reason of the fact that Mr. Devine, one 
of the stenographers removed, had engaged Mr. Andem to act as his 
substitute while he was sick. It is true that Mr. Devine did engage 
Mr. Andem to act temporarily as his substitute while he was sick ; 
but he asked and obtained the Speaker’s leave to engage him, on the 
express condition that he should be responsible for that substitute’s 
work and compensation. Mr. Andem did act one day for Mr. De 
vine and Mr. Devine has to pay him for that service. Mr. Andem’s 
skill as a stenographer is freely conceded, and L of course do not 
object to his being properly remunerated for his services; but L sub- 
mit that he should be paid by the officers who employed him, and 
that his compensation for acting as their personal substitute ought 
not to be made a charge upon the Treasury. 

The fact that this appropriation has become necessary, as gen- 
tlemen upon the other side allege, involves the question of the re 
moval of the official stenographers for committees who have been for 
many years in the service of this House. 

I propose to recite briefly the facts connected with the Speaker's 
action in that matter. Mr. Henry G. Hayes was appointed an offi- 
cial stenographer for committees by Mr. Speaker Colfax in 1266, and 
continued to serve pninterruptedly until removed by the present 
Speaker on the 23d day of Mareh last. Mr. Andrew Devine was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker Blaine in the last session of the Forty-third 
Congress, and continued in the service of the House until the Ith 
day of April last, when the present Speaker removed him. 

On January 5, 1865, the House of Representatives adopted a reso 
lution directing the Speaker to— 

—— a stenographic reporter, to continue in office until otherwise ordered 
by the House, whose duty it shall be to report in short-hand, on the order of any 
ot the standing or special committees of the House, such proceedings as they may 
deem necessary, and, when ordered to be printed, properly index and supervise 
the publication of the same.—/eournal 2, 38, pages 79, 80. 

On the 1&th of January, 1866, this resolution was modified, so as to 
read that “the Speaker appoint a competent stenographic reporter, 
to continue in office until otherwise ordered by the House, whose duty 
it shall be to report in short-hand,” &e. (Journal 1, 39, page 162.) 

On the 25th of July, 1866, a resolution was adopted authorizing 
the Speaker to “ appoint a competent stenographer as assistant official 
reporter to the committees of the House, to be paid the same com- 
pensation as the official reporter, and whose term of service shall ex- 
pire March 4, 1867.” (Journal 1, 39, page 1117.) Mr. Henry G. Hayes 
was appointed by Mr. Speaker Colfax to this position; and on March 
5, 1867, a resolution was adopted by the House providing that ‘ the 
assistant stenographer of the last House [Mr. Hayes] be continued 
as such until otherwise ordered.” 
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On the 3d of March, 1273, the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted : 

Whereas the present contract for publication of the debates expires with this 
ression; and whereas the sundry civil appropriation bill, about to become a law, 
provides that until a new contract be made the debates shall be printed by the 
Congressional Printer, but makes no provision for reporting, leaving each House 
to adopt such arrangements on that subject as it may deem best: Therefore, 

Resolved. That the reports of the House proceedings and debates shall be fur- 
nished to the Congressional Printer by the present corps of Globe reporters, who 
shall hereafter, until otherwise ordered, be officers of the House, under the direc- 
tion of the Speaker, and shall receive the same compensation now allowed to the 
official reporters of committees.—Journal 3, 42, pages 582, 583. 

Up to this time the rules of the House had contained no provision 
in regard to the official reporters of either class. They continued to 
hold over under resolutions of preceding Congresses, and their ten- 
ure of office was ‘until otherwise ordered.” On January 15, 1874, 
the Committee on Rules reported the rules for the government of that 
House, and among them, as a part of Rule 165, was the following : 

The appointment and removal of the official reporter of the House shall be vested 
in the Speaker. 

Upon the adoption of this rule the Speaker, Mr. Blaine, made the 
following announcement: 

On the 3d of March last (1873) the House adopted a resolution ‘‘ that the report 
of the House proceedings and debates shall be furnished by the present corps of 
Globe reporters, who shall hereafter, until otherwise ordered, be ofticers of the 
House under the direction of the Speaker.”” The rule just adopted vests in the 
Chair the appointment and removal of these reporters. Whenever there is any 
point of doubt as to what the rule may be supposed to be, it is the duty of the 
Chair to give his own construction of it. The Chair, therefore, announces that he 
will appoint the existing reporters, and will consider that the power of removal is 
only vested in him for cause, which he will have entered upon the Journal. When 
the appointment of reporters is announced it will be for this Congress and for sub- 
sequent Congresses, until action removing them, for cause, may be taken by the 
then Speaker. The reporters as now appointed are to continue in office until 
removed for cause.—Congressional Record, 1, 43, page 681. 

The rule above cited was amended on June 22, 1874, so as to in- 
clude the stenographers for committees, giving the Speaker power 
to appoint and remove them ‘precisely as he had the appointment 
and removal of the reporters of debates.” 

The original stenographer for committees having resigned in the 
summer of 1874, the appointment of Mr. Devine as his successor was 
announced by the Speaker, Mr. Blaine, on the 9th of December, 1874, 
in the following terms: 

The Sreaker, When Mr. Francis H. Smith, stenographer for the committees of 
the House, resigned, the duty of naming his successor devolved upon the Chair, 
and he now appoints Mr. Andrew Devine, to date from the beginning of the pres- 
ent session.—Congressional Record, volume 2, page 37. 

The rule, amended as above set forth, continued in force until the 
last Congress, and there was no change made in the personnel of the 
stenographic corps of the House until the present Speaker removed 
Messrs. Hayes and Devine, except that when one of the reporters of 
debates died during the Forty-fitth Congress Mr. Speaker RANDALL 
appointed his successor. When Mr, Kerr was elected Speaker of the 
Forty-fourth Congress the question of the tenure of oftice of the ofti- 
cial reporters of debates and committees was brought to his atten- 
tion. He carefully examined the precedents on the subject and the 
then existing rule, which vested the appointment and removal of 
these officers in the Speaker without limitation except in so far as 
the construction of the rule by Mr. Speaker Blaine, already cited, 
might operate asa limitation. It is well known that the Forty- 
fourth Congress had a large Democratic majority and that it promptly 
instituted many important investigations which required the services 
of an efficient and trustworthy corps of stenographers. 

Mr. Kerr wasstrongly urged by some of his partisan friends to make 
changes in the corps of official reporters, for both debates and commit- 
tees, upon the ground that the reporters then in office had all been ap- 
pointed by Republican Speakers and were supposed to be Republicans 
in politics, and therefore perhaps less likely to serve the House faith- 
fully when it was engaged in these proposed investigations. Mr. 
Kerr, however, having considered the whole subject carefully, came 
to the conclusion that the official reporters constituted ‘‘a body of 
trained experts” whose continuous service was necessary to the efti- 
cient performance of their duties, that none of the appointments had 
been made upon partisan grounds, and that it would be at least 
unwise to make changes upon such grounds. 

Thus the first Democratic Speaker for many years, though strongly 
pressed to use these offices as ‘ patronage,” and free to do it so far 
as the then existing rule was concerned, recognized the expert 
nature of the duties and, regarding the efticiency of the service a 
much more important consideration than the partisan advantage of 
securing a little official patronage, made no changes in the report- 
ing force ofthe House. There were peculiarreasons at the beginning 
of the Forty-fourth Congress for the appointment of reporters in 
political accord with the Democratic majority. The investigations 
instituted were directed to a great extent against the mismanage- 
ment and malteasance of Republican officials, extending through 
many years. 

It was urged upon the Speaker that the most confidential relations 
ought to exist between the offieial reporters, especially those report- 
ing the proceedings of these committees, and the majority on such 
committees and in the House; but Mr. Kerr, knowing the skill and 
efficiency of the old force, appreciating the importance of their work, 
and trusting to their honor and their sense of official duty, disre- 
garded those appeals, and, as I have said, nade no changes. Mr. 
Kerr died before the end of the Forty-fourth Congress, and the gen- 
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tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] was elected Speaker of 
the House. He took the same view of this subject that was taken 
by his illustrious predecessor, and made no changes whatever in the 
force, except that when Mr. Hincks, one of the oldest of the reporters 
of debates, died in office the Speaker appointed his successor, 

In the Forty-sixth Congress the House adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Rules to revise the rules of the House, and 
fer this pu , to sit during the recess. That Committee on Rules 
consisted of Mr, RANDALL, (the Speaker,) and Messrs. STEPHENs 
BLACKBURN, Garfield, and FRYE, a gentlemen of great experience 
in the House. At the beginning of the last session of that Con 
the committee reported the revised rules, which were considered and 
adopted by the House and which are now in force substantially as 
then adopted. The rule in regard to the appointment and removal] 
of the official reporters appeared in the revision as Rule XXXVI 
clause 1, and is as follows: F 

The appointment and removal for cause, of the official re 
including stenographers of committees, and the manner of 
duties, shall be vested in the Speaker. 

This rule received the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RaNDALL,] then 
Speaker, joining in placing this limitation upon his own power; 
and it also received the unanimous approval of the House. It em- 
bodied in the new rule, in terms, the construction which Speaker 
Blaine had put upon the old rule, namely, that the power of removal 
could be exercised only “ for cause.” When this Congress met the 
rules of the preceding House of Representatives were adopted as our 
rules until otherwise ordered. There has been no change made by 
this House in Rule XXXVI. The stenographers for committees, 
having been appointed originally to continue in office “ until other- 
wise ordered” by the House, could have been removed by the Speaker 
only by virtue of his authority under the rule, and the rule gives 
him authority to remove ‘‘ for cause” only. But what are the facts? 
On the 23d day of March last Mr. Hayes, without any previous inti- 
mation on the part of the Speaker, received the following letter: 

SPEAKER'S RooM, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, March 23, 1882. 

Sin: You are hereby notified that you have been this day removed for cause as a 

stenographic reporter of committees of the House of Representatives. 


J. WARREN KEIFER, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


rters of the House, 
© execution of their 


Henry G. Hayes, Esq., 
Stenographer, House of Representatives. 
Mr. Hayes addressed to the Speaker the following note of inquiry : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1882. 

Sin: L respectfully ask to be informed of the cause for which I am removed, by 
your notification of yesterday, from my official position as stenographic reporter 
of committees of the House of Representatives. 

Your obedient servant, 
HENRY G. HAYES. 

Hon. J. WARREN KEIFER, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

To this the Speaker made the following reply: 

SPEAKER'S Room, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, March 24, 1882. 

Sir: Iam directed by the Speaker to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
this date, and to advise you in reply that he does not think that any public or pri- 
vate purpose will be subserved by furnishing a detailed statement of the cause or 
causes which have led to your removal as stenographic reporter of committees of 
the House. . 

He is desirous, however, that you should not be led by the language of the letter 
of removal to infer that any criticism was intended to be made upon your private 
character. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. C. ROYCE, 
Private Secretary. 
lenny G. Hares, Esq.. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hayes replied to this as follows: 

Wasnincton, D. C., March 28, 1882. 

Sin: I have waited for the last five days in the hope that you would, on further 
consideration of the rules of the House, recall your letter of the 28d instant, noti- 
fying me that you had removed me from my office. 

As you have not assigned any cause for your action, have refused to assign any, 
and have (so far as Iam aware) none to assign, I beg, respectfully, to inform you 
that I do not recognize its legality. 

Very respectfully, so 
HENRY G. HAYES. 
Hon. J. WARREN KEIFER, 

Speaker House of Kepresentatites. 


On the 13th of April last, while absent on sick leave, Mr. Andrew 
Devine, the other official stenographer for committees, received the 
letter set out below. 

To this letter Mr. Devine made no reply; but some days later the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE ] offered on his behalf the 
following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas Mr. Andrew Devine, a member of the official reporting corps, has 1- 
ceived the following notification : 

SPEAKER'S ROOM, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 13, 1852. 

Six: Your services as acting stenographic reporter for committees of the House 
of Representatives are dispensed with from and after this date. You are not re 
garded as holding any continuing valid appointment for this Congress, but assum- 
ing that you do, you are removed for good and sufficient cause. 


Very truly, y : ; 
et ee J. WARREN KEIFER, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
ANDREW DEVINE, Esq., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
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And whereas it is claimed on behalf of Mr. Devine that, while he, like all the 
other official reporters, is of course removable by the House at its pleasure, with 
or without cause, the action of the Speaker in the premises does not constitute 
removal for cause within the true meaning and intention of the rule: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instracted to make full in- 
quiry into the case of Mr. Devine, and the validity of the action of the Speaker 
therein, and to report without delay and at any time their conclusions, with such 
recommendations as they may deem proper. 


This resolution was adopted by the House unanimously on the 25th 
day of April last, and a similar one in the case of Mr. Hayes had 
been previously referred to the Committee on the Judiciary; but 
that committee has not as yet obeyed the instruction thus given. 

The correspondence which I have here presented is, I understand, 
all that has passed between the Speaker and the officers removed. 
it will be seen that the Speaker has in none of these letters assigned 
any cause for his action, and that when Mr. Hayes asked him to 
stute the cause of his removal the Speaker declined to do so. 

Was there any real cause for these removals? Itis well known to 
all the older members of the House that Messrs. Hayes and Devine 
are gentlemen of high character, of unquestioned integrity, and of 
creat intelligence and skill in their profession. During my seven 
years’ service as a member of the House I have had frequent occasion 
to observe and to test their skill, efficiency, and trustworthiness. I 
have never heard a single complaint against either of them, and I 
do not believe that two more intelligent, efficient, or trustworthy 
stenographers were ever in the employ of any legislative body. 

Members generally, it seems to me, have but little knowledge of 
the character or the extent of the work which these officers have 
performed in the service of the House ; and this is perhaps to be ex- 
pected, because the attention of gentlemen is generally concentrated 
upon the work of the committees of which they are themselves mem- 
bers, and as a rule they know little of the labors of others. We all 
know, however, how busy we keep the five reporters who sit at this 
desk reporting our debates; yet in several sessions within the past 
few years the aggregate stenographic work done for the committees 
of the House has largely exceeded the debates in volume, and in at 
least one instance it has been nearly equal to the debates of the 
House and the Senate combined. And, lest some of my friends on 
the other side should say that this occurred only during the period 
when the Democratic party was carrying on those investigations of 
which they so often complain, I will inform them that the last ses- 
sion of the Forty-third Congress, when they still had control of the 
House, was one of those sessions of which I speak, when the steno- 
graphic work done for the committees exceeded the debates in volume. 
Of course the two official stenographers could not perform all or 
nearly all this work themselves; that would be impossible; but, as 
they state in their letter, submitted here by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL,] and as I know, they have always 
done the most important and difficult work, and they have had to 
supervise the reporting and printing of it all—a very onerous part 
of their official duties. 

The character of these officers being such as I have stated, and 
the Speaker having refused or failed to assign any cause for their 
removal, the presumption is that no cause existed for his action; 
and that action was therefore void under the rule. The discussion 
to-day as to the proper construction of the rule shows that gentle- 
men have not considered the question carefully, or examined the 
law governing in the premises. For instance, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] says that ‘‘the meaning of the phrase ‘for 
cause’ is to notify the Speaker that, although he is acting upon his 
own honor and conscience, nevertheless it will be his duty to de- 
termine deliberately that there is cause for his action. He is the 
sole judge of the sufficiency of that cause.” If this be the meaning 
of the words “ for cause” in the rule, then clearly they are surplus- 
age, and might just as well have been left out; for they do not in 
any way change the sense of the old rule or limit the authority of 
the Speaker in the matter, as they were designed to do. 

If the Speaker is the sole judge of the existence or the sufficiency 
of the cause, if he may determine it in his own conscience, (or with- 
out his conscience, if you please, for conscience has nothing to do 
With this matter, ) and if he may act upon this determination with- 
out informing the officer to be removed, or the House, whose servant | 
le is, of the cause, then he may remove without cause, and his power 
is unrestricted and absolute. I submit that this is not the law. 
lhe words ‘‘for cause” mean something, and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has not stated their meaning correctly. | 
lhe words ‘‘ for cause,” in the sense in which they are used in House | 
Rule XXXVI, are technical and have received judicial interpre- 
tation, In the impaneling of petit jurors the plaintiff and the de- 
icndant are allowed a certain number of peremptory challenges, and in 

(dition to this each side may challenge a juror “ for cause.” When 

juror is challenged ‘for cause” it must be for a cause which, 

uder the statute, disqualifies him to sit as a juror in the case; the 
challenging party must show that the juror challenged ‘ for cause” 
s by the statute rendered legally incompetent to sit on that jury. 

W here the law allows a peremptory challenge the cause rests solely 
i the diseretion of the challenging party, and need not be stated; 

ut where the challenge is ‘‘for cause” the cause must be stated. 
ihe rules of the House of Representatives do not prescribe what | 

ull be “*cause” for the removal of an official stenographer; and | 
the courts have held that in the absence of any provision of law or 
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any rule upon this subject, the cause ‘‘ must be determined with ref- 
erence to the nature and character of the office and the qualifications 
requisite to fill it.” (The State ex rel. Gill vs. The Common Council 
of Watertown, 9 Wisconsin Reports, 254.) So, in the case of ex 
parte King (35 Texas Reports, 657) the court held that “‘ there must 
be such incompetency, or such non-feasance, or malfeasance, or cor- 
ruption, or partiality in bis office as will amount to a forfeiture of the 
right to enjoy it. Such cause only can rightfully call into exercise 
the power to remove.” 

This is the common-law rule and is laid down by all the courts so 
far as I have been able to examine the current of authorities upon 
this question. In the absence of any provision of rule or law pre- 
scribing the cause or causes for which these officers may be removed 
the common-law rule prevails. The Speaker having no power 
to remove an official stenographer except ‘for cause,” could only 
exercise the power of removal for some such cause as the common- 
law rule requires, that is, a cause disqualifying the officer for the 
proper performance of the duties of his office. Such cause must be 
assigned and must exist in order to justify the exercise of this power. 
As the court say in the case of King, already cited: 

It is not enough that the district judge (the removing power] may think that 
the officer has done something for which he ought to be removed. The fact must 
be so. 

No such cause as the common-law rule requires, nor in fact any 
cause whatever, having beenassigned for the removal of Mr. Devine 
or Mr. Hayes, the Speaker’s action in the matter is void and of no 
legal effect. 

The distinction between the power to remove “ for cause” and the 
power to remove absolutely is clear and unmistakable. If the 
Speaker were authorized to remove absolutely any of the subordi- 
nate officers of this House, he could of course exercise that author- 
ity at his own discretion, being responsible, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] says, only to his own conscience; but in the case 
of the official stenographers he has no such power. Under the rule 
he can only remove them ‘for cause.” The ‘ cause” must be such 
as I have stated, it must be assigned and it must in fact exist. I 
have said that the words ‘for cause” in the sense in which they are 
used in our rule have received judicial interpretation, and I have in- 
cidentally mentioned a leading case upon this subject, to which I now 
more particularly call the attention of the House, the case of The 
State ex rel. Gill vs. The Common Council of Watertown, (9 Wiscon- 
sin Reports, 254.) Mr. Gill was the superintendent of schools of that 
city. The common council was authorized to remove the superin- 
tendent ‘‘ for due cause” only. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary tells us that 
there is a great difference in meaning between the phrases “ for 
cause” and ‘for cause specified.” I should like to hear him state 
first the distinction between ‘‘ for cause” and ‘‘ for due cause,” and 
then the difference between ‘‘ due cause” and “good and sufficient 
cause,” the words used by the Speaker in removing Mr. Devine. 
There is none whatever. The word ‘‘ cause” in such a connection 
implies a due cause; and the words “ for due cause” have no other 
signification than the words “‘ forcause.” The definition of ‘‘ cause,” 
as given by Webster, is, ‘that which produces or effects a result ;” 
“that from which anything proceeds and without which it would 
not exist.” This is the meaning of the word ‘‘ cause” as used in the 
rule, and as applied to the power of the Speaker in this case it im- 
plies the existence of some fact or cause which would disqualify the 
officer for the proper performance of his duties, and thereby effect 
or produce the result of his removal. 

In this Wisconsin case, as I have said, the common council had 
power to remove “ for due cause,” but neither the statute nor the city 
ordinances had prescribed what should constitute ‘due cause.” The 
council undertook to remove Mr. Gill, and assigned what they al- 
leged to be ‘‘due cause” for their action. They furnished Gill a 
copy of certain charges which were made against him, and cited him 
before the council to answer them. He appeared, justified as to 
some of the charges and denied others. After he had been heard the 
council passed a resolution, as follows: 


Whereas certain charges have been preferred to the common council of the city 
of Watertown against Charles R. Gill, superintendent of the schools of said city 


| and due notice and opportunity have been given to said Gill to appear before said 
| PI : £ eI 


council and make his defense to said charges, and the said Gill 
and submitted his defense; and 
Whereas, in the opinion of this council, due cause exists for the removal of said 


1aving appeared 


| Gill from said office for official misconduct: Therefore, 


Resolved, That the said Charles R. Gill be, and he is hereby, removed from the 
office of superintendent of schools of the said city of Watertown, and said office 
of superintendent of schools is hereby declared vacant. 

It will be seen that in this action of the council there was no 
specification of the particular cause for which the removal was 
made, but merely a general statement that it was made “ for due 
cause,” just as the Speaker in his letters of removal to Messrs. De- 
vine and Hayes says that his action is taken “for good and suffi- 
cient cause” and ‘‘ for cause.” But Gill had notice of the charges 
against him and an opportunity to be heard, while our stenographers 
have had nothing of the kind. The council, however, not merely 
failed, but (like the Speaker) refused to specify the ‘“‘cause” for 
their action in removing the superintendent, and Gill sued out a 
mandamus to compel them to restore him to his office. The supreme 


| court of Wisconsin declared the action of the common council to be 
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null and void, and reinstated Gill in the office from which the coun- 
cil had attempted to remove him. In their opinion in the case the 
court say : 

But it is contended by the counsel for the respondent that in removing the 
relator the council exercised a discretion which the law vests in it and that the 
court cannot by mandamus review or control that discretion, and if the premises 
assumed are correct, we think the conclusion of law follows ; for, though there are 
many cases that have gone much further, particularly with reference to the acts 
of otlicers other than judicial, yet we think the rule is now well established that 


where the law vests in any officer or body a discretion with reference to a subject | 


this discretion will not be controlled bymandamus. But we do not think this rule 
applicable to this case, for the reason that the law does not vest in the council the 
power to remove the ofticers of the city at its discretion. It was said on the argu- 
ment that the council had the absolute power of removal, and if this were true it 
would undoubtedly be a case of discretion with which we could not interfere. But 
it seems to us that the council had no such power, for on looking at the source 
of their authority, in section 6, chapter 327, Private Laws of 1857, it appears that 
they have the power to remove only ‘‘ for due canse.” This is a clear limitation 
of the power of removal, and if the council should remove without due cause its 
action would be entirely unauthorized. 


In the course of this opinion the court discuss further and define 
the true limits of the discretion vested in the removing power in such 
cases, and lay down the following propositions : 

A power to remove for ‘‘due cause” is not a power toremove at discretion. 

When a party or body having the power to remove for *‘ due cause” do under- 
take to remove an oflicer for ‘‘ due cause ’’ and for “ official misconduct,”’ but cannot 
show for what cause or misconduct the ofiicer was removed, their decision will be 
reversed. 

Where a power to remove “ for due cause” is given to inferior officers and tri- 
bunals the words ‘for due cause" operate as a limitation on the power; and yet 
if the authority to determine finally what is due cause were given to the same 
body vested with the power of removal the limitation would be entirely defeated. 

hat is ‘‘due cause’ for the removal of an officer is a question of law, * * * 
and, in the absence of any statutory provision as to what shall constitute such 
cause, it must be determined with reference to the nature and character of the 
office and the qualifications requisite to fill it. 

I again ask the attention of the House to the case of ex parte King, 
reported in 35 Texas Reports, page 657. This case grew out of the 
removal of the clerk of a district court by the judge of that court. 
The judge was authorized to remove the clerk “for cause, to be 
spread upon the minutes of the court.” I have already shown that 
Mr. Speaker Blaine held that even under the old rule, before the 
words “ for cause ” were inserted, the Speaker could only remove the 
official reporters ‘‘ for cause,” to be ‘‘ entered on the Journal,” doubt- 
less having in his mind the principle of law laid down in the cases 
I have cited. In this Texas case the requirement that the cause 
should be ‘‘spread upon the minutes” was merely directory. All 
official acts of the court must be made of record. 

The essence of the provision limiting the power of removal was 
that it should be exercised only ‘‘ for cause ;” just as the Speaker’s 
power in the case of the official stenographers is limited by Rule 
XXXVI. The judge undertook to remove the clerk, and entered the 
“cause” of record in the following language: ‘‘ Whereas it appears 
to the satisfaction of the court that the clerk, William H. King, is 
entirely incompetent to discharge the duties of said oflice, and that 
his habits of life are dissipated to such a degree as to still further 
unfit him for said office ;” and for these reasons or ‘‘ causes” de- 
clared him removed. 
the State, on the grounds that the ‘‘ cause” alleged did not exist in 

’ > 5 
act, and that he had had no oppc ity to be heard in self-defense. 
fact, and that he had had no opportunity to be heard in self-defer 
On appeal the supreme court set aside the order of the judge below 
and reinstated King in office. The court in deciding the case uses 
this language: 

Another and a vital consideration remains. It cannot be supposed that the 
framers of the constitution [ofthe State] intended to clothe the district judge with 
the power arbitrarily or capriciously to remove from office an officer elected by 
the people. Yet the judge has the power to remove. What cause, then, author- 
izes the exercise of the power? The answer to us seems to be plain. * * * It 


Mr. King appealed to the supreme court of 








is not enough that the district judge may think that the oflicer has done something | 


for which he ought to be removed. The fact must be so. There must be such in- 
competency, or such nonfeasance, or malfeasance, or corruption, or eee in 
his office as will amount to a forfeiture of the right to enjoy it. Such cause only 
can rightfully call into exercise the power to remove. It is quite clear from the 
record in this case that the court did not extend to the clerk the right of defending 
himself against the charges preferred against him. * * * Itis not shown that 
any opportunity was afforded him to answer or to question the sufliciency in law 
or the truth in fact of the charges against him. 


It will be seen that in this case the “cause” of the removal was 
assigned, (but without any specification of particulars,) and the 
removal was made for the ‘‘ cause” alleged; yet the supreme court 
annulled the action of the district judge in removing King, upon 


the ground that he had not had an opportunity to defend himself 


against the charges, or to show that they were unfounded, so that 
the existence of such a “cause” as would justify the action of the 
removing power had not been established, and therefore the removal 
was void and of no effect. In the Wisconsin case the “ causes” were 
assigned and the officer against whom the charges were made was 
given a hearing; but the council, in making the removal, did not 
specify the particular cause or causes for which the removal was 
made; and in that case also the action of the removing power was 
declared null and void. 

Apply the rule of law laid down in these cases to the action of the 
Speaker in removing the official stenographers. In both the Wiscon- 
sin case and the Texas case the action of the removing power was 
much more defensible than the action of the Speaker here; because 
in both those cases the ‘‘cause” was stated, and in one of them the 
party to be removed was given a hearing; while the Speaker has not 
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only failed to state the “ causes” for hisremoval of the stenographers 
but has refused to do so, and of course those gentlemen have had no 
eo to be heard in self-defense. evertheless, as I have 
shown in both the cases I have cited, the act of removal was declared 
null and void. In like manner this House ought to set aside the 
action of the Speaker in removing two of its official stenographers 
because that action was arbitrary, unjust, and without warrant in 
law or in the practice or the rules of the House. 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Rreep,] the chairman of the 
committee which is supposed to have had this matter under consid- 
eration for the last three or four months, has undertaken to save the 
House from ‘‘ confusion of thought” upon the subject, by giving us 
what he calls an accurate statement of the law. He says: 

I do not care what the intention of the Committee on Rules was when 
serted the words ‘for cause.” The words “fer cause” have a distinct, positive 
technical meaning. The language is precise. It is not ‘for cause specified, to 
be placed upon the journal.”” It is not for ‘‘ specified cause.” Itis ‘for cause.” 
solely and simply. Now, the law is accurately stated in the two hundred and 
fiftieth paragraph of Dillon on Municipal Corporations and in the case cited in the 
note. It is there declared that the expression “for specified cause” requires a 
statement of the cause and notice to the party. But if it be ‘for cause” only and 
simply, as it is inour rules, then it is only a question for the conscience of the man 
vested with the power of removal. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary states his posi- 
tion very clearly. He does not care what the words of our rule 
were intended to express. He plants himself upon the restricted 
technical meaning of the words “ for cause” simply and solely, and 
he tells us the very paragraph in which we can find the law on this 
point ‘‘accurately stated.” Now, Mr. Chairman the two hundred 
and fiftieth paragraph of Dillon on Municipal Corporations is in 
these words: 

Where an officer is appointed during pleasure, or where the power of removal is 
discretionary, the power may be exercised without notice or hearing. But where 
the appointment is during good behavior, or where the removal can only be for 
certain specified causes, the power of removal cannot, as will presently be shown, 
be exercised, unless there is «charge against the officer, notice to him of the 
accusation and a hearing of the evidence in support of the charge and an opportu- 
nity given to the party of making defense. 

This is the whole of the paragraph referred to. It will be seen 
that the first part of the proposition laid down by the gentleman 
from Maine, that the expression ‘‘for specified cause” requires a 
statement of the cause and notice to the party, is contained in this 
paragraph ; but the second part, the only part of his proposition that 
has any application here, namely, that ‘‘if it be ‘for cause’ only 
and simply, as it is in our rules, then it is only a question for the 
conscience of the man vested with the power of removal,” this doc- 
trine which he states so confidently as settling the question of the 
Speaker’s power under the rule, is not found in Dillon at all! The 
gentleman’s language certainly conveys the idea that this doctrine 
of the technical meaning of the expression ‘‘ for cause” is explicitly 
laid down by Dillon, and the doctrine itself is so repugnant to every 
principle of natural justice that it would require a very explicit 
statement by very high authority to secure its acceptance as law. 

Ihave shown that no such statement ismadein Dillon. But Ihave 
heard some strange views announced here, and possibly it may be ar- 
gued that, though not expressed, this doctrine is implied in the first 
sentence of this paragraph, which speaks of cases where the power of 
removal is ‘‘ discretionary.” Now, sir, this paragraph in Dillon is 
copied, part of it almost verbatim, from the syllabus and the opinion. 
in the leading case cited in the note, the case of Field vs. The Com- 
monwealth, 32 Pennsylvania. The first sentence of Dillon’s paragraph 
is taken from a part of the opinion in that case which I shall presently 
quote, and it will be seen that the doctrine there relates to such a 
power of appointment and removal as is possessed by the President 
of the United States, or by such officers as collectors of customs, or 
the Clerk or the Doorkeeper of this House under Rule II, and has ne 
reference whatever to a power limited by the requirement that it 
shall be exercised only “ tor cause.” 

Therefore I am fully warranted in saying that this doctrine, for 
which the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has referred 
us to Dillon, isadoctrine which the text of Dillon neither expresses 
nor implies. ; 

A careful examination of the leading cases cited in the note to this 
paragraph shows that they also fail to sustain the proposition that 
where the power of removal is to be exercised for cause, ‘it isonly 
a question for the conscience of the man vested with the power of 
removal.” That doctrine seems to have emanated solely from the 
gentleman from Maine. I have said that paragraph 250 of Dillon is 
copied substantially from the opinion and the syllabus in the case of 
Field vs. The Commonwealth, (32 Pennsylvania Reports, 478,) the 
leading case cited in the note. That syllabus, so far as it relates to 
removals from office, is as follows: 

The superintendent of common schools [a State officer in Pennsylvania} has no 
power to remove a county superintendent except for neglect of duty, incompe- 
tency, or immorality; and betore a removal can take place there must be a charge 
against the officer, notice to him of the accusation, a ee the evidence in 
support of it, and opportunity given to the party of making his defense. 

This case was a quo warranto at the suit of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, ex relatione Jonathan K. Krewson, against William A. 
Field, toinquire by what authority the defendant claimed to exercise 
the office of county superintendent of common schools for the county 
of Schuylkill. dere 

The information set forth that the relator, Jonathan K. Krewson, 
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was duly elected and commissioned as county superintendent of 
common schools for the said county of Schuylkill for the term of 
three years from the first Monday of June, 1857; and that he en- 
tered upon and continued to perform the duties of said oftice until 
the 2d of November, 1858, when he received the following notice from 
the superintendent of common schools: 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisburgh, November 2, 1858. 
Sin; You are hereby removed from the office of county superintendent for ‘‘ neg- 
lect of duty and incompetency.” You will immediately deliver to your successor, 
w. A. Field, esq., the books of ‘‘ county certificates” and *‘ provisional certifi- 
cates’ in your hands, and the marginal references or ‘‘ duplicates” of all certifi- 
cates of either kind issued by you since the first Monday in June, 1857 ; together 
with all other official records or documents in your possession, or under your con- 
trol, taking his receipt for the same in detail; upon the presentation of which at 
this department your arrearages of salary and express charges will be adjusted. 
Your obedient servant, a 
H. C. HICKOX, 


Superintendent Common Schools. 
To J. K. Krewson, Esq., ; 
Minersville, Schuylkul County, Pennsylvania. 


The information further set forth that the relator had not received 
any previous notice of any charge against him either of incompe- 
tency or neglect of duty, nor, as he averred and believed, had any 
such been made; nor had he ever received from the superintendent 
any specification of any fact, mistake, or act of commission or omis- 
sion Whereon any such charge could have been based; but that the 
attempt so to remove him from his office was wholly without charge, 
specification, trial, or hearing of any kind whatever. That the su- 
perintendent, although subsequently requested, had refused to make 
known to the relator any specification to sustain the allegations of 
incompetency and neglect of duty, or to give him a hearing upon 
both or either of said charges. 

The defendant by his answer neither denied nor admitted that part 
of the information which set forth the removal of the relator with- 
out charge, specification, trial, or hearing, but alleged: 

First, that the State superintendent of common schools had full power to remove 
the relator from the office of county superintendent whenever he became satisfied 
that the said relator was incompetent or that he neglected the duties of his said 
oflice; second, that the said State superintendent did become satisfied that the 
said relator neglected his duty as county superintendent and was incompetent for 
ihe proper performance thereof, and did therefore remove the said relator from 
the said office; third, that there being a vacancy in the office of county superin- 
tendent of common schools for the county of Schuylkill, the State superintendent 
had the power to fill said vacancy, and did fill the same by the appointment of 
this defendant. 

To this answer the relator demurred, and the court below, after 
argunent, gave judgment fer the Commonwealth; whereupon the 
defendant removed the cause to the supreme court of the State. 
The supreme court of Pennsylvania at that time consisted of the 
fullowing distinguished jurists: Walter H. Lowrie, chief-justice, 
and Justices George W. Woodward, James Thompson, William 
Strong, (afterward a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,) Gaylord Church, and John M. Read. The opinion of the 
court in this case Was unanimous, with one exception, and no dis- 
senting opinion was filed. The opinion was delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Read, and the doctrine there laid down by this distinguished 
jurist differs widely from that of his namesake, the gentleman from 
Maine. After reciting the facts of the case and the statute of Penn- 
sylvania, the court said : 

Where an appointment is during pleasure, or the power of removal is entirely 
discretionary, there the will of the appointing or removing power is without con- 
trol, and no reason can be asked for nor is it necessary that any cause should be 
assigned. This branch of the subject has been so fully discussed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in ex parte Duncan N. Hennen, 13 Peters, 230, that it is 
only necessary to refer to it; and, by analogy to the power of removal exercised 
by the President, collectors may remove their subordinates without consulting 
the Secretary of the Treasury, though the approbation of the latter be necessary 
to an appointment ; and it is not a breach of official duty on the part of the col- 
lectors to refuse to report their reasons for removing these subordinate officers. 

The same doctrine is laiddown by the court in exchequer chamber in the case of 
the Queen vs. The Governors of the Darlington Free Grammar School, 8 Adol- 
phus & Ellis, 682. It was there contended that the governors of the school could 
not remove a schoolmaster without his being summoned to answer the charge, nor 
vithout having a reasonable time to answer, nor, lastly, without proof of the 
charges brought against him; and the court said that, if he held his office during 
good behavior, such steps would have been necessary to precede his removal. 
These views were supported by Baggs's case, 11 Coke’s Reports, 98, (6,) and Dr. 
Gaskin’s case, 8 Term Reports, 209. * * * ‘. 

But the otherrule, laid down in Baggs’s case and Dr. Gaskin’s case, and affirmed 
in the case just cited, is as clearly the true one, where the appointment is either 
during good behavior or for alimited or unlimited period, or where the removal can 
ouly be for certain specified causes. ; i ; 

Upon this question the authorities in England and in this country are clear, dis- 
tinct, and emphatic, and in entire accordance with our free institutions. 

The court cite the case of Ramshay, an English county court 
judge, who, upon charges presented by certain inhabitants of the 
borough of Liverpool, was removed by the chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, after notice and a full hearing. Ramshay applied to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for a rule to show cause why an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto should not be filed against Pol- 
lock, who had been appointed to succeed him; and the formal in- 
strument of removal, under the hand and seal of the chancellor, was 
set upas conclusive. This case is fully reported in 18 Queen’s Bench 
Reports, 173, (83 English Common Law.) Lord Campbell, in giving 
judgment in that case, said: 


We are of opinion that this instrument is not absolutely conclusive ; that the 
chancellor, in the exercise of the authority to dismiss from office, is, in the lan- 
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guage of the judges in Rex vs. Warren, 1 Cowp., 370, subject to the control of 
this court, and that (as is there said) we may ‘inquire into the cause and manner 
of a motion.’’ The instrument being drawn up in the words of the act of Parlia- 
ment, we may presume that the chancellor has duly exercised his jurisdiction till 
the contrary is proved. But we think that it would have been open to Mr. Ram. 
—_ to show that he was removed without notice of any charges agaiust him; or 
without an opportunity of being heard in his defense; or that no evidence was 
adduced to support the charges; or that the complaints against him were not for 
inability or misbehavior in his office, and were of such a nature that, if proved or 
admitted, they could not disqualify him for his office, or amount to inability or 
misbehavior within the meaning of the act of Parliament. 

The chancellor has authority to remove a judge of a county court only on the 
implied condition prescribed by the principles of eternal justice, that he hears the 
party accused. He cannotlegally act upon such an occasion without some evidence 

eing adduced to support the charges, and he has no authority to remove for mat- 
ters unconnected with inability or misbehavior in the office of county court judge. 
Where the party complained against has had a fair opportunity of being heard— 
where the charges, if true, amount to inability or misbehavior, and where the evi 
dence has been given in support of them, we think we cannot inquire into the 
amount of evidence or the balance of evidence; the chancellor acting within his 
jurisdiction being the constituted judge upon this subject. 

Again, the Pennsylvania court say ‘‘ We find principles of a kin- 
dred character laid down by Chief-Justice Marshall, of Kentucky, 
in the case of Page vs. Hardin, (3 B. Monroe’s Reports 648,) where 
the governor of Kentucky undertook to decide that the secretary of 
state had abandoned his office, (the tenure of which was good be- 
havior during the term for which he was appointed, ) and having thus 
created a vacancy, appointed another person in his place ;” and they 
quote from the opinion in that case as follows: 

We are unwilling to believe that the governor intended without cause to remove 
an ofiicer appointed for a term of years before the term had expired. Thai he 
poss¢ssed the power of removal is conceded; but the power is to be exercised 
upon cause shown. It exists only where the officer fails or neglects faithfully to 
perform the duties of his office. It is true that the executive is made the judge, 
and that his ‘‘ opinion” or judgment is conclusive so far as relates to the question of 
removal. But that judgment is not to be pronounced without notice, without any 
charge or specification, and without any opportunity given to the oflicer to make 
his defense. The reputation and the right of the incumbent to the oflice for the 
term specified in his commission are involved, and he has aright to know the 
accusation and to be heard in his defense. The present-executive understood 
these rights too well and appreciated them too highly to be guilty of violating 
them. If he was on his trial before the senate on impeachment for doing so, it 
would be difficult to convince any one that he intended to commit any such act of 
oppression. 

This is the language of Chief-Justice Marshall, of the Kentucky 
court of appeals; and the effect of the opinion in that case was to 
recognize the officer sought to be removed as still continuing in oftice, 
notwithstanding the action of the governor. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania, basing its decision upon these 
cases, used the following language in deciding the case of Field vs. 
The Commonwealth: 

This is conclusive of the present question; for it is acknowledged that there 
was no charge or specification, no notice, no hearing, no evidence produced, nor 
any opportunity given the county superintendent to defend himself. All these 
were necessary before a removal could take place ; and this appears to have been 
the construction originally placed by the State superintendent upon the section of 
the act of 1854 vesting the power of removal for specified causes in him. 

The court therefore held that Krewson, the county superinten- 
dent of schools for Schuylkill County, had not been removed in ac- 
cordance with law, and that he was still the legal incumbent of that 
office. 

This case was decided upon ‘the principles of eternal justice,” of 
which Lord Campbell spoke, which allow no man to be condemned 
without a hearing; and in concluding an opinion in another case 
Lord Campbell, referring to the same doctrine, said he “recollected 
hearing a very aged judge once say, and not irreverently, that the 
Almighty and Omniscient Being would not condemn our first parents 
without their being heard. That precedent had been always acted 
upon.” 

Applying the doctrines here laid down to the removal of the official 
stenographers of this House, we find that in their cases none of “ the 
principles of eternal justice” were regarded by the removing power. 
The distinction which is set up by gentlemen in this debate be- 
tween the power to remove “for cause” and the power to remove 
“for specified cause” is a mere quibble. It is not to be found in 
Dillon, and it is not to be found in the leading cases cited in the 
note to Dillon’s statement of the law. Of the dozen or more cases 
there cited there are just two in which there is any discussion 
whatever of the meaning of ‘‘for cause.” In one of those cases 
the court does undertake to find a distinction between “ for cause ” 
and ‘ for cause shown;” but it says nothing about the “cause” 
being left to the conscience of the removing power; on the con- 
trary, while holding that the exercise of the power was in that 
case solely in the discretion of the common council, the court says 
that it was evidently the intention of the Legislature to make them 
‘‘responsible to public opinion by requiring them to enter the cause 
on their journal.” 

In the other of these two cases a State governor was the removing 
power, and the court declined to interfere, not on account of any 
special meaning that might be given to the words ‘‘ for cause,” but 
for a totally different reason, namely, that “to institute an inquiry 
as to the correctness of the cause for which the governor removed 
the defendant would be a direct attack upon the independence of 
the executive and a usurpation of power subversive of the consti- 
tution.” 

In the case of Page rs. Hardin, as we have seen, the court did 
review even the action of a State governor, where it came up as @ 
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collateral issue, holding that ‘‘where individual right is involved, 
there can be no reasonable ground for denying to the judiciary the 
power and duty of deciding upon the legal validity or invalidity of 
any act of the executive department, whether done by an inferior 
or by the supreme executive officer.” But, whatever may be the true 
rule where the judiciary is called upon to revise the action of a co- 
ordinate branch of a State government, that rule cannot, of course, 
have any application to the question of the right of this House to 
review and revise the action of its Speaker. 

There is a distinction between a power to remove for a cause speci- 

fied and a power to remove ‘‘ for cause;” but that distinction relates 
only to the manner of selecting and designating the cause, not at 
all to the means of ascertaining its existence as a fact. Where, as 
in this Pennsylvania case of Field vs. The Commonwealth, the stat- 
ute specifies the cause or causes for which a removal may be made, 
the officer vested with the power must allege and establish the 
existence of such particular cause or causes before he can work a 
legal removal, but where there is no specification of causes and the 
power is to be exercised ‘‘for cause,” the task of the removing offi- 
cer instead of being easier (as the gentleman from Maine argues) is 
really more difficult, and he must act with greater caution and cir- 
eumspection, because he has nothing in the statute to guide him in 
determining what constitutes ‘“‘cause ” for the exercise of the power, 
but must rely upon his own judgment, being governed of course 
by the common-law rule already stated, that the cause must be one 
which, if established as a fact, would disqualify the person for the 
proper performance of the duties of his office. 
, Where there is no specification in the statute or the rule as to 
what shall constitute ‘‘ cause” for removal, the selection and state- 
ment of the ‘“‘ cause” in the first instance is of course a matter for 
the judgment and conscience of the removing power; and in this 
sense only has the doctrine enunciated by the gentleman from Maine 
about the cause being a matter for the conscience of the removing 
power any foundation in laworreason. But when the officer vested 
with the power toremove has alleged his cause, then all the leading 
authorities hold and the “eternal principles of justice ” require that 
it shall be sucha cause as, if proved, would of necessity disqualify the 
person to be removed, and the removal cannot take legal effect until 
the party has received due notice, has been furnished with a specifi- 
cation of the charge or charges against him, has had an opportunity 
to make his defense, and the ‘‘ cause” has been found to exist. 

The very able opinion of the Kentucky court of appeals in the case 
of Page vs. Hardin (8 B. Monroe, 648) enunciates so clearly the prin- 
ciples governing this general question, that I desire to quote a few 
sentences from it in addition to the extract already presented in the 
opinion of the Pennsylvania court in the case of Field vs. The Com- 
mon wealth. 

Hardin was appointed secretary of state by the governor of Ken- 
tucky, to hold office until the end of the governor’s term, unless 
sooner removed for a breach of good behaviour—that is, he was re- 
movable only for cause. Hardin did not reside at the capital of the 
State, but undertook to perform his official duties, or most of them, 
by deputy, and after he had been in office fora year or more the gov- 
ernor by an executive order declared that the secretary of state, ‘‘ by 
his failure, willful neglect, and refusal to reside at the seat of gov- 
ernment and perform the duties of secretary, has abandoned said 
office, and said office in the judgment of the governor has become 
vacant for the causes aforesaid,” &c. 

The governor commissioned another man, Mr. Kinkead, to fill the 
vacancy thus created. Hardin filed a petition in the Franklin 
County court, setting forth the terms and conditions of his appoint- 
ment, alleging that he had behaved himself well as secretary of 
state, and praying for a rule against Page, the second auditor, to 
show cause why a mandamus should not issue requiring him 
to draw his warrant for the quarter year’s salary which Hardin 
claimed to be due him. Upon this petition a rule to show cause 
was made, Page responded, setting up the governor’s order remov- 
ing Hardin and appointing Kinkead in his place. The court held 
the response to be insufficient, and issued a peremptory mandamus. 
From this judgment of the county court Page appealed, and the 
court of appeals, after full hearing, affirmed the order of the court 
below, granting a peremptory mandamus against the auditor to pay 
Hardin his salary as secretary of state, the court holding him to be 
still the legal incumbent of the office. After reciting the facts of 
the case and discussing the undisputed power of the governor to fill 
a vacancy, the court say : 

The secretary being removable for breach of good behavior only, the ascertain- 
ment of the breach must precede removal. In other words, the ofticer must be 
convicted of misbehavior in office. And we shall not argue to prove that ina 
government of laws a conviction whereby an individual may be deprived of val- 
uable rights and interests, and may moreover be seriously affected in his good 
fame and standing, implies a charge and trial and judgment, with the opportunity 
of defense and proof. Such a proceeding for the ascertainment of fact and law, 
involving legal right and resulting in a decision which may terminate the right, 
is essentially judicial, and has been so considered here and elsewhere. * * * 
And we do not doubt thatevery proceeding for the removal of an officer for cause— 
that ia, for oflicial misbehavior—is essentially an exercise of the judicial power of 





the Commonwealth, and would therefore refer itself to the judicial department | 


of the government, if not otherwise disposed of by the constitution or the laws. 


I now ask the attention of the House to the opinion of another 
judicial tribunal of very high authority, the court of appeals of the 
State of New York, in the case of The People ex rel. Munday rs, The 
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Board of Fire Commissioners of the City of New York, (72 New York 
445.) This was an appeal from the judgment of the general term of 
the supreme court in the first judicial district reversing the pro- 
ceedings of the board of fire commissioners of the city of New York 
which had removed the relator from his position as a clerk in the 
fire department, and restoring him to said position, which proceed. 
ings were brought up for review by certiorari. The city charter coy. 
tained a provision limiting the power of the fire commissioners to 
remove any of the regular clerks of the department by the require- 
ment that the person proposed to be removed should be informed of 
the cause of his proposed removal and should have an opportunity 
to explain. 

The commissioners before they undertook to remove Munday did 
give him a hearing, but instead of informing him of the cause for 
which they proposed to remove him, they called upon him to show 
cause why he should not be removed ; and proceeded to make the 
removal. The counsel for the appellants contended before the court 
of appeals (as the gentleman from Maine contends here in regard to 
our rule) that this provision of the charter was “shadowy and 
unsubstantial ;” and upon this point the court say: 

We cannot a wi or t i iction i 
‘‘shadowy and heen Tt stand een cabstentiel tenis of the 
general power of removal conferred by the same section upon the several depart- 
ments of the city government, and to secure the continuance in office of the per- 
sons named until a reasonable cause other than the pleasure of the heads of the 


departments or a change in the political character of the majority should exist 
for their removal. 


Just as the provision in House Rule XXXVI in relation to the re- 
moval of the official reporters was intended to be a substantial lim- 
itation of the general power of removal conferred by another rule 
(No. II, adopted at the same time) upon the heads of certain depart- 
ments of the service of the House, the Clerk, the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, each of whom has an unre- 
stricted power of appointment and removal in his own department. 

The intent of the provision was to continue in the subordinate but important 
positions of the city government those who had proved themselves faithful and 
trustworthy as well as competent to discharge the duties of their stations. 

Exactly the object and intent of the provision in our rule in rela- 
tion to the official stenographers. 

Courts cannot assume that the Legislature intended a vain thing and inserteda 
clause apparently materially affecting the power of the department, but which is 
in fact without efficacy. 

That is the assumption which the gentleman from Maine asks this 
House to make in regard to its own action in adopting Rule 
XXXVI. 

But the clause does effectually separate the regular clerks and heads of bureaus 
from those who hold their positions at the pleasure of the heads of the depart- 
ments and gives them a more worthy as being a more secure term of office, and 
one depending to some extent upon good behavior. The removal must be for 
— and the process for removal is prescribed by the statute and must be pur- 
sued. 

A later case decided by the same court lays down the same doc- 
trine, the case of The People, ex rel. Campbell, vs. The Commissioner 
of Public Works, (82 New York, 247.) This was an appeal from the 
order of the general term of the supreme court affirming an order 
of the special term which dismissed a writ of certiorari to review the 
action of the commissioner of public works of New York City in re- 
moving the relator from the office of chief engineer of the Croton 
aqueduct. The commissioner charged that the engineer had been 
guilty of neglect of duty and of inefiiciency “in allowing workman- 
ship and material to be used in the construction of an arch inferior 
to the requirements of the contract,” and called upon him for an 
explanation. The engineer explained that he was not responsible, 
for the reason that the work was not under his charge, but was 
under the charge of an inspector with whose appointment he had 
nothing to do and over whom he had no authority. The commis- 
sioner, not being satisfied with this explanation, declared the en- 
gineer removed for neglect, &c. It was contended that the discre- 
tion rested with the commissioner of public works, and that his 
decision upon the merits could not be reviewed by the court. Upon 
this point the court say: 

Where there is any evidence before the [removing] officer from which an infer- 
ence of incapacity or unfitness conld be drawn we are not to reverse the decision 
because our own conclusion would perhaps have been different. But there must 
be some evidence to justify aremoval ; if there is none the removal is not for cause 
and the statute is violated. 

The gentleman from Maine would probably argue that these cases 
turned upon the New York statute, but that statute was merely @ 
re-enactment of “the eternal principles of justice,” (or rather of sowe 
of them, for it did not go far enough,) and in the absence of any 
such statute the common-law rule would govern. The gentleman 
from Maine has assured the House that the expression “for cause 
in connection with the power of removal from office has “a distinct, 
| positive, technical meaning ;” that “itis alegal term, the interpreta- 





tion of which has been settled by the courts time out of mind;” an“ 
that it means something quite different from ‘for cause specified 
or ‘for specified cause,” or “for cause to be entered upon the vaaie’ 
nal,” or “for cause shown.” (See also the case of The People ex aoe 
The Mayor, &c., vs. Sidney P. Nichols, 79 rw. ¥, Reports, page 582. ) 

If this be true is it not somewhat strange, Mr. Chairman, that the 
| judges of two of the highest judicial tribunals in the land, the cours 
| of appeal of the great States of Kentucky and New York, accustowe 
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to use legal terms with precision, should be ignorant of this peculiar 
technical meaning of these words “‘ for cause,” and should use them 
in the one case as implying official misbehavior which must be estab- 
lished by judicial process, and in the other as equivalent to the 
expression ‘‘ for cause after the party to be removed shall have had 
notice and hearing,” for that is substantially the provision of the 
New York statute? 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. RoBEsoN] has cited, as set- 
tling the question of the Speaker’s power to remove an official ste- 
nographer, the following provision of the Revised Statutes : 

No person shall be employed as a reporter of the House without the approval of 
the Speaker. 

The gentleman could not have used that argument seriously, be- 
cause he knows very well that that law was passed years ago to ap- 
ply to an entirely different state of affairs, when the debates were 
reported and printed by contract and when it was thought desira- 
ble by the House to retain some control over the men who should be 
employed by the contractor to act as reporters upon this floor, But 
the gentleman says it is no matter what the law was passed for, be- 
cause it was passed and it is on the statute-book. Well, sir, when 
he finds it there what does it mean? ‘‘No person shall be employed 
as a reporter”—by whom? If this provision has any application 
here it must mean either by the House or by the Speaker. Does the 
gentleman mean to argue that if this House should by resolution 
order the employment of any particular person as one of its report- 
ers, the Speaker, by virtue of this law, could defeat the will of the 
House? If he does not then the provision must mean that no person 
shall be employed as a reporter by the Speaker without the approval 
of the Speaker; which is nonsense, and therefore, of course, cannot 
be the true meaning. 

Now, although the gentleman from New Jersey thinks it is “no 
matter what the law was passed for,” the Supreme Court of the 
United States thinks otherwise; for that court has decided in refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the Revised Statutes (United States vs. 
Bowen, 10 Otto, 513) that— 

When there is a substantial doubt as to the meaning of the language used inthe 
revision the old law is a valuable source of information. When the meaning is 
plain, the court cannot look to the statutes which have been revised to see if Con- 
gréss erred in that revision, but may do so when necessary to construe doubtful 
language used in expressing the meaning of Congress. 

Therefore, if the gentleman from New Jersey desires to ascertain 
the true meaning of this ambiguous provision as it stands in the Re- 
vised Statutes he will have to go back to the original act from which 
it was taken by the revisers, (who of course had noauthority to alter 
its meaning,) and when he does he will find that it was passed to 
prevent the contractors from forcing objectionable persons upon the 
House as reporters of its debates, and has and can have no applica- 
tion to the present system under which our reporters are officers of 
the House. 

Now, a few additional words about the facts of this matter. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] made an insinuation 
here against Mr. Devine, which was promptly and properly answered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL.] The gentle- 
man from New Jersey thought Mr. Devine could not have been sick 
because he saw him at the Capitol. The gentleman himself is 
enviably healthy; and probably he does not understand that others 
less fortunate are sometimes compelled to be here when they are 
unwell, Still the gentleman ought to be more considerate in his 
remarks; for on more than one occasion at this session he has 
spoken with feeling of his own experience of the injustice that may 
be done by uncharitable judgments based on appearances. 

Mr. Devine was at the Capitol on the 12th and the 13th of April. 
On the evening of the 11th he obtained leave of absence for a few 
days on account of illness upon condition that he should supply a 
competent substitute, to be paid byhim. About eleven o’clock next 
day he was called from his sick room by a messenger who announced 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs had repudiated Mr. Dawson’s 
report and had declined to accept Mr. Devine’s substitute (who had 
arranged to relieve Mr. Dawson) because he was not an official re- 
porter. Mr. Devine hurried to the committee room, but the commit- 
tee had already adjourned. He saw the chairman, however, explained 
that this substitute was employed by permission of the Speaker, and 
arranged to have him in attendance to report the meeting next day. 
Accordingly, he came to the Capitol on the 13th and introduced his 
substitute and had him accepted by the chairman. Early in the 
afternoon he went home and fell asleep from exhaustion, and from 
his sleep he was awakened to receive the Speaker’s letter announcing 
his removal for alleged ‘‘ good and sufficient cause.” 

I state these facts for the information of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, who, of course, has given the matter but little attention; 
though it did happen that his ex-secretary was appointed on that 
same day to succeed Mr. Devine. 

The gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. McCom, ] in his zeal in behalf of 
his constituent, Mr. Dawson, has made statements and insinuations 
which are unwarranted by the facts. He says that the extract which 
I have presented here from the proceedings of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is not a part of the record of the committee, but is ‘‘ the 
report of what occurred by Mr. Hayes, Mr. Dawson’s enemy,” &c. 
Now, I am informed by gentlemen who were present that his report 
of what did occur is more than fair to Mr. Dawson; and if the gen- 
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tleman will look at the letter of Mr. Andem, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, with which the extract concludes, he will tind that, after 
waiting three weeks to see whether Mr. Dawson’s work could not be 
corrected so as to be used, the committee called upon Mr. Hayes for 
his report of the proceedings ‘‘ from April 5 to April 12, inclusive ;” 
and it is the proceedings of April 12 that I have presented, Itis true, 
I believe, that after standing for a month as a part of the record of 
the committee, this page was struck out at Mr. Dawson’s own re- 
quest; and it is upon this ground that the gentleman from lowa 
speaks of it as a “pretended record.” The gentleman tries to throw 
discredit upon the statement of Messrs. Hayes and Devine presented 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] by saying 
that ‘‘ part of this very item is for work done before their removal.” 
I have inquired into the history of this item, and I find that of the 
$598 here proposed to be appropriated, about $568 are to pay Mr. 
Andem for doing work in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, most of 
which was done when the official stenographers were not engaged 
with other committees, and which they employed this gentleman to 
do because they were themselves incompetent to do it. But the per- 
son who prepared this paragraph sought to cover up the real nature 
of the item by including a charge of about $30 for work done by Mr. 
Andem some time in the winter in the room of the committee of 
which he was clerk—work done of his own volition and not at the 
request of the then official stenographers or with their knowledge. 

This $30, included here as a blind, is the ‘‘ part of this very item” 
of which the gentleman from Iowa speaks, and by means of which 
he seeks to discredit the statement of two honorable gentlemen. 

Again, the gentleman says that Mr. Dawson was “crowded con- 
spicuously forward to the most difficult work.” This also is a mis- 
take. The Shipherd examination was far from being the most difti- 
cult work, and Mr. Dawson was not “crowded” into it. He went 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs because he preferred to report 
there, for the reason that the work was question and answer, (to 
which he said he had been accustomed ;) but even if he had not ex- 
pressed this preference, it would have been necessary to send him to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs when it resumed the investigation 
on the 5th of April, because that was the only committee then re- 
quiring stenographic work that had not already declined his services 
after trial. Again, the gentleman intimates that somebody kept Mr. 
Dawson in ignorance as to his right to revise his work before it went 
to the Printer. The fact is that he did revise every line of his man- 
uscript before it was sent to be printed, and when, on one occasion, 
being hurried, he wished to send some pages unrevised, Mr. Devine 
insisted upon his revising it. 

The gentleman from lowa is unfortunate in his statements. He 
seems to have been misled by some person who has an interest in 
distorting and misrepresenting the facts of this matter, and who 
seems to be sadly lacking in ‘‘ that candor and truth of statement ” 
which the gentleman tells usis soconspicuousa feature in the charac- 
ter of his stenographic friend. 

The gentleman talks about “ conferences” between Mr. Shipherd 
and Mr. Hayes and “‘ the attempt to crush Mr. Dawson,” and makes 
a queer insinuation about a ‘‘ conspiracy.” If there was a conspir- 
acy to make Mr. Dawson appear incompetent, it was one in which 
three important committees of this House and several members 
whose remarks before those committees were reported by this ste- 
nographer must have been engaged as coconspirators. The idea of 
a conspiracy to make a man who is competent to act as the official 
recorder of the proceedings of the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives write matter which the witness could characterize as 
“idiocy ” and the members of the committee pronounced ‘‘ ungram- 
matical” and ‘ unintelligible!” 

Ail this talk about ‘‘a conspiracy” and ‘‘ conferences” and “ at- 
tempts to crush” is of course unworthy of serious answer; yet, as 
Mr. Dawson has tried to help his case by circulating similar insinua- 
tions and statements through a periodical published in my own State, 
I will say here that Mr. Hayes informs me that he has never had any 
‘‘conferences” or communications of any kind with Mr. Shipherd, 
except in the room and in the presence of members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; that he has never had any part in or knowledge 
of any “conspiracy” or any ‘‘attempt to crush Mr. Dawson;” that 
he has never written or inspired any ‘‘Associated Press dispatches” 
about him; and, in short, that all such statements and insinuations 
are without foundation in fact. I am sorry that the gentleman from 
Iowa thought it necessary to make these unfounded statements and 
insinuations in order to defend Mr. Dawson. 

I do not know Mr. Dawson, and I certainly have no prejudice 
against him. On the contrary, I think he israther an object of sym- 
pathy, in having been appointed to a trying position the duties of 
which he is incompetent to perform ; and my only object in present- 
ing this extract from the proceedings of the Committee on Foreign 
Afiairs was to call the attention of the House to the fact that this 
appropriation was made necessary by the arbitrary and illegal ae- 
tion of the Speaker in removing Messrs. Hayes and Devine. 

I am glad to learn from the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. WiLt- 
IAMS] that the Speaker has changed his mind since he wrote his let- 
ter to Mr. Hayes, and is now “willing and anxious” to state the 
causes for that action. These gentlemen are entitled to know why 
they were removed so summarily and with so little consideration for 
their feelings or theirrights. They are entitled to know the charges 
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against them, if any, and to have an opportunity to answer, and 
this House is entitled to know the “‘ causes” for which it has been de- 
prived of the services of two of its most faithful and efficient officers. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not merely a question of whether this man 
or that shall be employed in the service of the House. There is an 
important principle involved. The Republican party, in its national 
convention held in Chicago in 1530, adopted this resolution : 

Resolved, That the Republican party, adhering to the patie affirmed by its 
last national conveation of mane for the constitutional rules covering appoint- 
ments to office, adopts the declaration of President Hayes : that the reform of the 
civil service should be thorough, radical, and complete. To this end it demands 
the co-operation of the legislative with the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that Congress shall so legisiate that fitness, ascertained by proper 
practical tests, shall admit to the public service. 

The two fundamental essential principles of civil-service reform 
are: (1) original appointments on the special basis of fitness; and 
(2) security of tenure during efficiency and good behavior—that 
is, removals only for cause. 

Now it so happens that here in this popular branch of the legis- 
lative department of the Government (owing, perhaps, to the pe- 
culiar nature of the duties of our reporters requiring special train- 
ing and skill) both political parties had recognized and enforced 
practically these two cardinal principles in connection with our 
official reporting corps for years before the general question of civil- 
service reform had attracted much public attention. All these re- 
porters were appointed originally by Republican Speakers upon 
the special ground of fitness, and during the years that we had con- 
trol of the House their fitness and efficiency were recognized and 
none of them were disturbed; but, on the contrary, the rule was 
amended so as to givethem greater security of tenure, and that rule, 
so amended, has been adopted unanimously by the present House. 

But, although the House had expressly declared that these offi- 
cers were removable by the Speaker only for cause, the present 
Speaker has removed two of them, gentlemen of proved skill, effi- 


clency, and trustworthiness, without cause so far as yet appears, and 


has appointed to succeed one of them, at least, a person who is 
shown by the records of a committee of this House to be incompe- 
tent to perform the duties of the office; and we are now called upon 
to appropriate money to pay a stenographer whose employment was 
rendered necessary by this official incompetency. If this House 
shall refuse or fail to disavow the action of its Speaker in this mat- 


ter it will itself become responsible for that action, and will sanc- | 


tion by its indifference a most glaring violation of the principles 
that should control the civil service of the Government and of the 
pledges solemnly made in national convention by the party rep- 
resented by the majority on this floor, and since reiterated in the 
State platforms of the same party in more emphatic terms. 


The Little Kanawha. 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BENJAMIN WILSON, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 17, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 


having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lam sorry indeed that the Committee on Commerce 


concluded to drop the Little Kanawha improvement from this bill. | 


AsI understand it, they did it upon the ground that there was slack- 
water navigation under the contro! ofa private corporation for about 
forty miles on thatriver. They forgot, however, that there is a very 
large stretch of country above that improvement which does as much 
for the commerce of the country as any river of its size and length in 
the country. 

This matter was discussed in the last Congress, and a gallant 
fight was made against it by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Uppr- 
GRAFF.] But after an extended discussion and mature deliberation 


of the matter an appropriation was made for this purpose by a large | 


majority of this House. What is the fact to-day? The Engineer 
has urged the importance of making this appropriation. 
cost of this dam is estimated at about $80,000. 
appropriated $50,000, and that money has been expended on this 
improvement. 


Government to make an appropriation to remove the obstruction 
from the river, for it is an obstruction in its present condition. The 
Government is committed to the policy of completing this improve- 
ment, as much so as any other improvement in the country. 

Let me say to gentlemen here that the timber which comes down 
this river has found a ready market in Europe. 


The total | 
Congress has already | 


| 








If there is to be no further appropriation for the | 
purpose of completing this dam, then I would like very much for the 


Sawed lumber from . 


that river has gone to Pittsburgh by the millions of feet, and has 
floated down the Ohio River as far as Cincinnati and even farther. 

I repeat, there is no river in the United States of the size anq 
length of this river that yields more to the wealth and commerce of 
the country than this Little Kanawha. Its oil by the thousand of 
barrels has found a ready sale in the markets of the world. To the 
commerce coming down that river the country is indebted to some 
extent for the balance of trade in our favor and against European 
countries. 

The Government has already given $50,000 for this work, and the 
money has been about expended ; $30,000 more will complete the im- 
provement and add exceedingly to the wealth and the prosperity of 
the country. The navigation of that river is now practically gus- 
pended by reason of the work already done by the Government. If 
the improvement is not to be completed, if this work is not to be 
carried out in good faith,when Congress made an indirect pledge to 
do so by making the last appropriation, we will continue to have 


| the commerce on that river obstructed. We ask this appropriation 


in good faith. 

That district, which I have the honor to represent, pays more taxes 
into the Federal Treasury than does any one of thirteen different 
States which I could name. I ask that there shall be no close cor- 
poration here. We were told by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Horr] the other day that this was not to be one of that kind of 
schemes described by— 

O, tickle me, Toby, 
Tickle me, do; 
You tickle me 
And I'll tickle you. 


We have the material here for a large and valuable trade. It ig 
said that there are forty miles of lock and dam navigation. Sup- 


pose that those locks and dams are there. I deny the policy pro- 
claimed by gentlemen here that that is a reason why Congress should 
not complete this work. 


Rivers and Harbors. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 
On the motion to adopt the report of the conference committee on the river and 


harbor bill. 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel that it is due to myself and my constituents 
to vote against the adoption of the report and to put upon record 
my objection to many of its provisions. I have voted against the 
bill at every stage of its passage, and shall continue to do so atevery 
opportunity. No doubt it contains many provisions which, carried 
out, would be of lasting benefit to the commerce of the country. It 
would be surprising if it did not. 

There are many works of national importance which should cer- 
tainly receive national aid, butit is impossible for me to see wherein 
the interests of the country at large can be benefited by extravagant 
appropriations for nameless creeks and inlets which the wisest stu- 
dent must fail to find on his atlas. I am willing to vote for liberal 
appropriations for the improvement of ocean aud lake harbors and 
our large navigable rivers when clearly shown that our commerce 
or our industries need them and will be proportionately benefited, 
but I cannot cast my vote in favor of a bill which seems to me to 
cover so much extravagance and waste. 

I am opposed to the methods by which bills of this character are 
passed, They are given too little consideration, and are passed more 
through a common interest to secure individual appropristions by 
means which are degrading than any desire for the true welfare of 
the country. To put it in mild terms, the bill is in many respects 
extravagant, wild, and visionary, and I believe covers large appro- 
priations for political and not public purposes, Itisto-day rumored 
that if passed the President will refuse to sign it. I hope he will, 
and if I could be present I should most cheerfully vote to sustaim 
the veto of the President, should he give the bill his disapproval. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave only to say that during the past month I have 
been by the bedside and grave of an only daughter. It is my only 
absence in all my legislative life. I am only here to arrange My 
private matters. Continued illness in my family and an anxiety 
for their welfare which I cannot escape command me to leave this 
part of my duty for another. I do it reluctantly and sadly, but I 
have no alternative. Could I remain, and should a veto of this 
measure be sent to this House, I should regard it a sacred and pa- 
triotic duty to cast my vote to sustain the President. On political 
questions only I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. FLOWER, ] who 
is obliged to leave by advice of his physician. I trust this House 
will not do so unjust a thing to the Executive and to the country as 
to insist on this bill. It is wrong, it is wicked, it is extravagant. 




















Persecution of the Jews in Russia. 


‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 





SPEECH 


OF 
vT ~~ 4 » ‘ , - 
HON.SAMUEL 8. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 31, 1882, 
On the persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
Mr. COX, of New York, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 22d of May, 1880, I offered the following 
yesolutions, which passed this House : 


Resolved, 1. That the President of the United States be requested to inform the 
Senate and House of Representatives, if the same can be done without detriment 
to the public service, whether he is in possession of any information showing that 
anv American citizen or citizens professing the Israelitish religion have been ex- 
pelled, by any order issued by the government of His Imperial Majesty the Czar 


of Russia, from the city of St. Petersburg, by reason of any decree expelling for- 
eign and alien Jews from said city. 
v. That, if it be not incompatible with the public service, the President be re- 


quested to communicate to this House all correspondence in reference to the pro- 
scription of Jews by the Russian Government. 

The correspondence called for at that time was not forthcoming. 
It was late in the session. I was permitted, however, to examine 
the entire archives of the State Department and to make a colla- 
tion of the facts there recorded. The result is embodied in my re 
warks during that session. This correspondence related to the He- 
brews of Roumania and Morocco as well as of Russia. It devel- 
oped the anxiety of the American Israelite about his brethren in 
other lands. It revealed the animus of that terrible persecution 
which Russia has permitted to go on since that time. 

Of some of these persecutions I was last year an eye-witness to a 
limited extent. I saw the Russian fugitives on their way to their 
ancient city, Jerusalem, with all the agony of their fate and all the 
devotion of their faith. Hence my interest was enhanced. 


The Department correspondence since that time has been fruitful | 


on this theme; and the public press and people of two hemispheres 
have chronicled the tacts and expressed the indignation of the best 


part of the world against this Sclavonic outlawry, hatred, and vin- | 


dictiveness against the ill-starred Hebrew race. 
JEWISH PEOPLE AND INTERESTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It was a part of my duty as a representative of a large Hebrew 
element in my own Congressional district still to pursue this inquiry. 

There are of this ancient race in the United States 273 congre- 
gations, and there are 12,546 families, members of the same, repre- 
senting 230,257 population. In New York City there are 60,000 He- 
brews, with 20 congregations of 2,351 families. The value of the 
real estate which they own is by the census estimated at $4,706,700 
in the United States and $1,611,000 in New York City, while of other 
property in the United States they possess $1,497,878—New York City 
having $1,042,000 thereof. They have 200 schools for gratuitous in- 
struction in their grand religion, with 735 teachers and 13,386 chil- 
dren attending them—1,998 being in New York City. 
appear at once from the thrift, and number, and the family, educa- 
tional, and religious relations of this race, why a representative 
of at least one-third of the Hebrews of the great metropolis should, 
as a duty, interest himself in the well-being of this class of con- 
stituents. 

But, sir, it requires no economic or statistical reason for my interest 
in this question. It concerns humanity. It is associated with the 
most wonderful people who ever lived upon our planet or suffered in 
the flesh. I make this presentation of their sympathies, sufferings, 
and condition as a race of splendid lineage, literature, and history, 


connected with the greatest events and movements in the advance- | 


ment and regeneration of mankind. 

This interest was renewed after a visit to the Holy City, and by a 
reply to my resolution which passed this House on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1882. 

The President’s reply is found in Executive Document No. 192. Itis 
dated May 2, 1882. This document contains some forty letters, run- 
uing from 1872 to the present time. It reveals the legal, social, and 
other disabilities of the Russian Jews. 

It is said that the imperial government, in its exceptional course 
toward the Jews, is not governed by grounds of religious intoler- 
ance, but on the idea that the Hebrews are harmful to the state, as 
they have a “natural tendency to erploiter the population in the midst 
of which they are settled.” In other words, the Hebrew is regarded 
by Russiaasanalien. He is afflicted with all the burdens and indig- 
ities of a subject caste. Few orno privileges are accorded. Certain 
portions of the country are designated where he may reside. In other 
portions he is prohibited. 
lhe Hebrews in the Russian Empire number 2,348,000, or 3.06 per 


So that it will | 
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danger our amicable relations with our ancient friend the Czar, let 
| us reply that we want no friendship with a rule so entirely tyran- 


| for our Hebrew citizens all the privileges in the Russian dominions 


| disputed about them, except for their abolition. 


| American Jew cannot get, and which the native Russian Jew has 
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cent. of the population. In Poland they constitute 13 per cent., in 
Augustowo 16 per cent., in the western provinces 9 to 13 per cent., in 
New Russia 2 to 9, and in Courland nearly 6 per cent. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES IN RUSSIA. 


It will be seen that where they are permitted to reside they are 
crowded. Inasmuch as they cannot acquire land without many re- 
strictions, they have few chances for physical or other improvement. 
A general distribution of them would be of inestimable benefit—I 
mean the body of them; not the rich and educated, who get certain 
privileges in certain cities. 

We have seen some of the poorer classes of these Hebrews at Castle 
Garden. Under our law some of these have been returned to Rus- 
sia, because of their indigent and infirm condition. The Hebrews 
of the United States have not been backward in assisting this new 
class of immigation; but a sentiment has been aroused that the Rus- 
sian Government should be held responsible in the forum of enlight- 
ened conscience for the evils connected with their treatment. 

Their disabilities as to civil rights, such as liberty to trade and 
hold real property or live near the border, together with their sudden 
and capricious removals from place to place and from time to time, 
have added tothe sufferings and disasters. They are prohibited from 
the employment of Christian servants. There are irritating rules as 
to costumes, domicile, and labor. The conscription is another form 
of oppression. Educational facilities and its rewards are denied. 
Although their religion is tolerated by ukase, they are forbidden to 
proselyte. Money is paid and taxes relieved where a Jew is prose- 
lyted by the orthodox Greek Church. Backsliding into the old faith 
ispunished. The marriage ceremony is strictly regulated as against 
the Hebrew. 

All these regulations foment hatred among the people against 
this race, and for this the government is responsible. All efforts 
at reform, however well intended and seconded by liberalists, have 
failed to elevate, in general, Russian-Hebrew life. Out of the Crim- 
ean war the name and hope of a new empire—a free Russia, Svobod- 
naya Rossia—was born. The birth was a failure. The Tartar spirit 
survives and controls. With pilgrim, monk, and priest, with Cal- 
muck and Cossack, equally with burgher and soldier, the elder forces 
of this Asiatic element shape and dominate society. 

Under this selfish and barbarous rule the Hebrew was cut off from 
many profitable employments, and under harsh sanitary laws and 
conditions is it to be wondered that this Hebrew race, so capable of 
enlightenment and improvement, as every land where they were and 
are allowed freedom and equality attest, should have degenerated f 

Is it not then, sir, a pertinent inquiry such as Dr. Leo Wise, of 
Cincinnati, addressedto Mr. Secretary Evarts in the Rosenstrauss 
case, contained in this report of the President : 

1. What are the general rights of citizens of the United States in Russia ? 

2. Are American Israelites by reason of their faith debarred from the enjoyment 
of the privileges guaranteed by treaty to all American citizens! If so, why? 

3. In making treaties with the government of a country where native Israel- 
ites are subject to disabilities and are not admitted to the full rights of citizen- 
ship, is it necessary that in order to secure to American Israelites the enjoyment 
of the privileges granted by those treaties to citizens of the United States gener- 
ally, a clause be inserted in the treaties wherein the right of Israelites to be enu- 
merated among those to be benefited by the treaties is specifically set forth? 

ROSENSTRAUSS AND OTHER CASES—PATRIOTISM. 

This correspondence develops also some interesting facts as to the 
grudging exceptions made here and there in favor of an American cit- 
izen resident in Russia. The case of Rosenstrauss I have once before 
referred to. On urgent remonstrance this citizen was allowed as a 
special favor to merge his Hebraic qualities into that of a citizen of 
the United States. Kind condescension! Wonderful benignity! 
But his remonstrance in 1873 develops the espionage and restriction 
against Hebrews of American birth. He begged our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to protect him, so that his ‘‘ religion might not be made 
acrime.” He appealed to our treaty with Russia in 1832, and in 
some sort that treaty was vindicated from violation. The determi- 
nation of our Government, announced by Mr. Fish in 1874, to claim 


allowed to Russian Hebrews, has the approval of patriotism. 
Other cases appear in this correspondence, but they show that the 

privileges of Russian Hebrews which we claimed for our own He- 

brews are not so general and beneficial that diplomacy should have 


RECIPROCAL RELATIONS. 

Hence, if nothing else results from the publication of the corre- 
spondence called for in my resolution, this ringing inquiry of Dr. 
Wise will forever demand answer from those in charge of public mat- 
ters. When men ask for the guidance of Israelites who may wish to 
travel or carry on business abroad the American Republic should be 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. 

If, when we make such inquiries, we are told that we shall en- 


nous. If Russia will not regard the American Hebrew who goes 
thither to trade under our reciprocal treaties, what regard should 
we give in return? 

Oh, yes, the English Jew obtains privileges in Russia which the 
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not; but we are estopped by municipal authorities in the interior of 
Russia, against which the central despotism at St. Petersburg will 
not interfere. (Executive Document No. 192, page 28.) 

Mr. Pinkos, an American Jew, can be expelled from the capital of 
Russia and our Government, through Mr. Evarts, may protest. The 
pretext of his expulsion is a plot for assassination, as to which there 
is no proof and none pretended. He was “an orderly and respect- 
able citizen,” (page 34.) His family received ‘‘ unnecessary hard- 
ship.” It was ‘‘no place for one of his creed.” 

A general order against foreign Jews was issued, and measures for 
their expulsion taken at Moscow and other cities. Another case of 
expulsion in 18:0 is reported, (page 39.) It is that of a merchant, 
Mr. Wilczynski. He bore our passport. ‘ What!” exclaims our 
minister, Mr. Foster (page 41,) ‘‘if this had happened to a Russian 
subject in New York, for the reason that he attended a particular 
church!” 

Mr. Evarts rightly characterized the subject when he said to Mr. 
Foster, (page 53:) 

This Government does not know, or inquire, the religion of the American citi- 
zens it protects. It cannot take cognizance of the methods by which the Russian 
authorities may arrive at the conclusion or conjecture that any given American 
citizen professes the Israelitish faith. The discussion of the recent cases has not 
as yet developed any judicial procedure whereby an American citizen, otherwise 
unoffending against the laws, is to be convicted of Judaism, if that be an offense 
under the Russian law ; and we are indisposed to regard it asa maintainable point 
that a religious belief is, or can be, a military offense, to be dealt with under the 
arbitrary methods incident to the existence of a *‘ state of siege.” 





The year 1881 was a terrible one for these religionists. Our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Blaine, denounced the indiscriminate pillage. It 
was the year of rabble, rapes, robberies, and riots. Its excesses are 
only too faithfully catalogued in the appendix to this speech. The 
English Parliament denounced the outrages in May of last year, for 
had not an English Jew, Mr. Lewisjohn, been ordered to quit Russia 
because he was a Jew? 

Why should not the American Congress do at least as much as Mr. 
Blaine did in his letter of July 19, 1881? In writing to Mr. Foster 
he said: ‘‘Give discreet expression to the feelings of sympathy and 
gratification with which this Government regard any steps taken in 
foreign countries in the direction of a liberal tolerance analogous to 
that which forms the fundamental principles of our national ex- 
istence.” 

Whenever our American Hebrews were permitted to remain in Rus- 
sia it was, as in the case of James G. Moses, a citizen of New York, 
accorded as a special privilege. (Page 71.) No general right was 
acknowledged. 

NO EXPRESSION IN CONGRESS. 

The last letter in the report is that of Mr. Frelinghuysen to our 
chargé, Mr. Hoffman. It indicates a proper regard for our citizens; 
and yet, Mr. Speaker, our Foreign Affairs Committee in this House, 
with a resolution before them for action, failed to make its expres- 
sion, It reported nothing expressing sympathy or indignation. 
Why? Perhaps it is because the character of some of the immigra- 
tion is not up to the standard; or it may be we are deluded with fresh 
Russian promises like those of 1872 for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the Hebrew people in Russia. Orit may be that the new ad- 
ministration in Russia has entered upon remedial measures. Thisis 
to be hoped, but I see no signs of it; only a little lull in the unex- 
ampled bigotry of 1881. 

However, the great facts of 1881 remain for the reprobation of 
mankind, and although our Congress be dumb, the voice of New 
York City and of England has been speaking. 

Again and again I urged the honorable chairman of Foreign Affairs 
to report the resolution which I gave him, and which I will hereafter 
notice. Again, by a resolution last week, I called for the additional 
correspondence, with a preamble to indicate the thought at the foun- 
dation of my action. Here it is: 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, submitted the following resolution ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs : 

*““Whereas the Government of the United States should exercise its influence 
with the Government of Russia to stay the spirit of persecution as directed against 
the Jews, and protect the citizens of the United States resident in Russia, and 
seek redress for injuries already inflicted, as well as secure by wise and enlightened 
administration the Hebrew subjects of Russia and the Hebrew citizens of the 
United States resident in Russia against the recurrence of wrongs: Therefore, 

** Resolved, That the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the 
ublic service, report to this House any further correspondence in relation to the 
ews in Russia not already communicated to this House.” 

Still, sir, no response. The conduct of the committee is lame and 
impotent when we consider the atrocities committed in the name of 
a great Christian power against the religionists of another faith. 
Perhaps the honorable committee were too much engrossed with the 
scandals and mercenaries of South American diplomatists ! 

History records that for 5,000 years this race has preserved its 
moral worth and physical identity in aremarkable degree. Its faith 
has made and kept its unity. Any other race less gifted with zeal, 
virtue, fortitude, tradition, pride, and lineage would long since 
have succumbed. Its spirit has not been quelled by Moslem, Chris- 
tian, or pagan despotism. The intrinsic nobility and buoyancy of 
its nature has lifted it above the chances and changes of time. It 
now stands forth as a rare exemplar in art, intellect, and humanity, 
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assisting to give laws of toleration, moderation, and honor in the 
interest of civilization. 

It is therefore with much earnestness, and speaking for the He- 
brews of the United States, and especially for those of the city of 
New York, that I urged an expression by this Congress upon this 
topic. Not alone because of the liberality of our Constitution in its 
first and primal article as to the liberty of the soul in matters of 
faith and doctrine; not alone because of the grand history of this 
‘*peculiar people” among the nations; but because this country, as 
an asylum for the persecuted and downtrodden, should give its moral 
emphasis concerning a topic of such universal fraternity and signifi- 
cance. 

In my former speech I quoted from impartial history, such as 
Wahl’s Land of the Czar, Brenner’s Excursions into Russia, and 
Julian Allen’s Autocracy in Poland and Russia, to show that the 
Hebrews were treated as a degraded race by the rulers of Russia. 
They have been driven like beasts with scourgings into army and 
navy and from province to province. They have been treated with 
such contumely as to redden the face of mankind with shame at the 
barbaric outrages. Taxes without cessation, reason, or limit were 
followed by personal inflictions, rape, robbery, and murder, from 
which there was no respite. I venture to say that in the whole 
circle of mankind never were two and a half million of people so mal- 
treated by intense brutality as the Hebrews of Russia, and none go 
‘auselessly maltreated. The treatment of the Jews by the Barbary 
States and by the Moslem of Arabia and Turkey bears no comparison. 

If two years ago these sad Hebrews could appeal to their American 
brethren to cast their eyes toward their misery, with a hope that 
these inconceivable cruelties might be mitigated ; if they could, in 
fancy, picture our happy and free homes, and beseech us to come to 
the rescue, surely we ought to give voice to emphasize the humanity 
of our land, if we cannot otherwise go to their help, or by reason of 
the laws of nations and comity intervene between the alien govern- 
ment and its oppressed subjects. 

I need not go to our precedents in the case of Greece, Hungary, or 
Ireland to support aresolution of sympathy and succor. The supine 
nature of our present administration, if not of the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs in Congress, seems to forbid our even expressing our de- 
testation of these horrors on horrors. It would offend the Father- 
Czar. It would destroy the entente cordiale which has always existed 
between the two nations, 

Perhaps, in considering the details of these wrongs to this great 
race by this great Sclav power, we may change our idea of interven- 
tion. Let us see! 

In making this review I will not requote history. Let me confine 
inyself to the annals of the recent past. 


HORRORS OF 1881. 


Up to the Ist of January, 1881, the south and west of Russia was a 
scene of unparalleled horrors. Since that time these enormities have 
been intensified—men murdered, infants dashed to death or roasted 
alive, and married women and maidens violated—compared with 
which the loss of property is nothing. The pillage, firing, and razing 
of whole streets or Jewish quarters were but incidentsin the inhuman 
work. The consequence has been homelessness and emigration. While 
this carnage was going on the Russian authorities were either sympa- 
thetic with the mob or apathetic of results. Owing to the revolu- 
tionary condition of Russia, the Jews, by some peculiar pronunciation 
of a word, were made the scapegoat of Nihilism. Even ministers 
of state issued edicts which looked to the imbitterment of this feel- 
ing and an addition to the list of murders of the Jews. TheGerman 
anti-Semitic feeling gave renewed vigor to these calamities. 

The Czar Alexander II was assassinated on the 3d of March, 1881. 
One consequence was that the Panslavist feeling took shape and 
form. The Jews appealed to the governor at Elisabetgrad. They 
numbered one-third of its people of 30,000. The governor took no 
notice of the appeal. On the 27th of April the mob began. The 
riot was systematic. The attempt of the Jews to protect their dwell- 
ings and synagogues inflamed the drunken crew. Thirty Jewesses 
were outraged. Insanity followed outrage and murder. For two 
days the pillage went on. Five hundred houses and one hundred 
shops were destroyed. ‘I'wo million rubles(a ruble was then worth 
about forty cents) was the loss in property. 

Placards were issued declaring the Czar had turned over the Jew- 
ish properties to his pious children. Sundays and saints’ days were 
chosen for the general uprising against the Jews. On the 7th of 
May, at Smielo, thirteen men were killed and tweuty wounded and 
sixteen hundred left homeless. In the old capital of Russia, at 
Kiew, a riot, was preordained by the mob, with the same conse- 
quences. Kiew is a city of 140,000. It has 20,000 Jews. The Cos- 
sacks stood by while infants were thrown from windows. Arson 
was common. In fact it is a Russian crime. Here 2,000 Jews were 
left without shelter. 

The next day these scenes were renewed at Browry and at Bere- 
zowka. Taking advantage of the absence of the men at the syna- 
gogue, the women were ravished. Again, near Kiew, onthe 10th of May, 
at Konolop, and Wasilkow, the drunken, throat-cutting miscreants 
invaded every precinct of domestic sanctity. Whole provinces caught 
the infection of violence. The inertness of the governor left the 
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populace free to believe that they were carrying out the will of the 
Czar. 

At Alexandrowsk three hundred out of four hundred families were 
ruined, and property destroyed amounting to over one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. Everywhere these riots were proclaimed in advance. 

They were not confined to the cities and towns. The farmsin the 
provinee of Ekaterinoslav were destroyed. The rioters were dressed 
up as police! : 

The geography of Russia has such an extent and so peculiar a ter- 
minology that to name is almost to reiterate. Along the Dnieper, 
in the same month, and down to the seaport of Odessa, where one 
would suppose precautions might have been taken, a six hours’ riot 
resulted in death and violation. The loss was three million rubles. 
At other places, and in one month, these horrors spread over South- 
ern Russia. They spread to Astrakhan, and even into Siberia. 

Outside of Poland there are nearly 2,000,000 Jews in Russia, and 
Poland had thus farescaped. The Catholics and Jews lived together 
in harmony; whereupon General Ignatieff directed the governor 
to raise @ commission to ‘‘ consider how the Jews should be treated !” 
Then arose the feeling which led to the Warsaw riots. 

During the rest of the year of 1831 these outrages continued. 
Sometimes they were led by merchants out of commercial jealousy. 
Women joined, like fiends of the Commune, in the attacks. Hor- 
rors too terrible to deseribe were all too common. These Sclavonic 
viragoes became parties to the atrocities upon their own sex. 

August came, and it was only when the harvesting became urgent 
that these atrocities ceased. . 

The day of atonement in the Hebrew calendar was selected by the 
orthodox Greeks for the destruction of synagogues. 

In all these pillaging raids the ukase of the Czar, whether genuine 
ornot, was the trumpet which roused fanaticism and rapacity. Even 
the accomplished actress, Sarah Bernhardt, was mobbedat Kief and 
at Odessa in November on suspicion of being a Jewess! 

WARSAW ! 

But Warsaw furnishes the climax to these horrors. 
sselected. It is Christmas-tide. Three hundred houses and six 
hundred shops are devastated. Beggary and destitution follow. 
[wenty thousand soldiers are here in garrison. Their officers fol- 
low the example. The riot begins in a panic ina Christian church. 
(he church is filled with thousands. 

The panic, of course, is attributed to the Jews. 
‘Sacrifice them!” Thirty Jews are dispatched at the door of the 
church. Houses and shops of watchmakers, booksellers, and other 
tradesmen are despoiled. The synagogue is attacked. The fury of 
the mob rages through three days. 

Catholics who rush to assist are massacred. The Roman Catholic 
priests condemn the persecution and endeavor to stay the violence. 
Nuns are active in relieving the wounded and distressed. Business 

nd pleasure are suspended during the insane saturnalia. 

Yet these Jews of Warsaw, thus maltreated and sacrificed, are the 
most industrious and honest of the population. Their sacrifice was 
devilish beyond words to express. 

In these various scenes of spoliation and death the police were no 
hetter than the rioters. All they did was to interfere to prevent the 
Jews from defending their homes, lives, families, and property. 


Holy time 


The cry goes up, 


RECAPITULATION, 

Up to the 1st of January, 1882, there were one hundred and sixty 
towns and villages in which rapine, murder, violation, and spolia- 
tion ran riot. There were two hundred and twenty-five cases of 
uitrages upon Jewesses. These statements are corroborated by the 
orrespondents of the London Times, They but feebly picture the 
onsternation and terror of the nine months of 1881. The incen- 
(diarism and its baleful results which characterized these malignant 
ind fiendish movements have had but feeble chroniclers. It is es- 
timated that 20,000 Jews were homeless in Southern Russia, $80,000,- 
(00 of property destroyed, and 100,000 people reduced to poverty. 
Many found safety in flight, leaving their all. Refugees fled to the 
shelterless fields ; some escaped across the frontier ; 5,000 alone man- 
wed to reach Brody, on the Austrian side. Hundreds fled in dis- 
may to the Danube, to Turkey, and some sought the hills round 
ibout Jerusalem. 

PRETEXTS FOR THE OUTRAGES. 

Why was not the indignation of Europe exerted to suppress these 
outrages? I answer, first, because the sentiment against the Jews 
was fostered in the neighboring German nations as well as in Tur- 
key to some extent; second, because the news was suppressed. No 
telegraphs or papers with true accounts were permitted to be sent 
over the Russian border. Over a vast area of country, from the Black 
‘ea to the Baltic, these scandals upon our century, these outrages 
Whose type is medieval, have gone to history with scarcely a protest. 

In Russia the attempts to investigate them only added fresh fuel 
to the flame. The experts found no language or code to express their 
reprobation. They limited their language and methods of redress 
to the invention of new phrases of excommunication and new penal- 
lies for the oppressed Hebrew. 

_ When Count Ignatieff received Dr. Orshansky, a leader of the He- 
brews, in St. Petersburg, he assured the doctor that the western 
border of Russia was open for emigration. One condition was fixed, 
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namely, that the young men who were fitted for the conscription 
should not go. Besides, it was graciously permitted that on certain 
impoverished land in Russia, ‘needing colonization”—aloof from 
the rest of the population—the Jewsmight go. This was the repeti- 
tion of the experiment of the Emperor Nicholas, which, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was a failure and a disaster. 





WHO RESPONSIBLE. 


Is it said that the Russian peasantry, and not the government, are 
responsible, I answer: if the peasantry of Russia are too ignorant 
or debased to understand the nature of this cruel persecution, they 
have warrant for their conduct in the customs and laws of Russia 
to which I have referred. These discriminate against Jews. They 
have reference to their isolation, their separation from Russian pro- 
tection, their expulsion from certain parts of the empire, and their 
religion. When a peasant observes such forceful movements and au- 
thoritative discrimination in a government against arace, it arouses 
his ignorance and inflames his fanatical zealotry. Adding this to 
the jealousy of the Jewsas middlemen and business men, and you may 
account for, but not justify, these horrors. The Hebraic-Russian 
question has been summed up in a few words: “ Extermination of 
two and one-half millions of mankind because they are—‘‘ Jews!” 


COMPLAINTS VS. THE JEWS. 

Complaints against the Jews were made that the Jew wasa monopo- 
list; thatinobedienceto the Talmud they held tothe Khazary. This 
Khazary was the division of the country into small districts inhab- 
ited by Christians, one of which was apportioned to one of the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community. But it would be strange indeed if 
this custom, even if it existed, should be an excuse for the excesses of 
lust and rapine. The evil complained of is easily alleviated. The 
charge of usury has been disposed of by the statements of Dr. Ad- 
ler. The main complaint against the Jews being middlemen is the 
same made in every community. It is the process by which con- 
sumer and producer are brought in contact. Laws could or should 
remedy this, if it be an evil. 

At last the main complaint comes to this: That the ordained vic- 
tims are Jews. They are of another faith. True, the law of Russia 
is apparently tolerant. It reads not unlike the Constitution of the 
United States in its first four lines. This is article 45, volume 1: 

Religious liberty is granted not only to the Christians of various foreign denom- 
inations, but also to Hebrews, Mohammedans, and heathen. Let all the national 
ities living in Russia glorify God Almighty in their various tongues according to 
the law and faith of their ancestors, in order to bless the reign of the Russian mon- 
archs, and to pray the Creator of the world to increase the prosperity and strengthen 
the power of the empire. 


Yet when remedies are sought for the grievances, when educated 
Jews proposed to General Iguatieff schemes to bring about a rap- 
prochement between the Jews and the rest of the population, what 
was the answer? It will be found in the recommendations adopted 
by the majority of the local commissions appointed to consider the 
Jewish question. 

These recommendations are as follows: 1. The decrees which authorize Jews to 
erect synagogues and other houses of prayer must be annniled. All their syna- 
rogues and public places for prayer are to be closed, and Jews are only to be al 
lowed to perform their religious services in private houses; these, however, may 
not be specially constructed for religious purposes. 2. Jews shall not be os 
ted to elect the managers of their prayer meetings nor to appoint any rabbis. 3. 
The ordinance by which Jews were allowed to give their children an exclusively 
Jewis}: education shall be revoked. Some of the commissions are in favor of per 
mission being granted to Jews to send their children to the Christian schools. 4 
The registers of births, marriages, and deaths among Jews shall in future be kept 
by the Christian authorities, as Jews cannot be trusted to keep correct and faith- 
ful records. 5. In order to prevent the Jews in future from ‘exploiting ” the rural 
populations, they will be strictly forbidden to reside in villages or in market dis- 
tricts. 6. Neither in towns nor in villages shall Jews have the right to own houses 
or landed property. 7. Jews shall not lease mills, estates, or factories, nor may 
they be employed there. Any proprietor. of mills, estates, or factories who shall 
intrust their management to Jews will render himself liable to a fine of from 500 
to 1,000 rubles. & Jews will not be allowed to sell spirituous drinks, nor to be 
in any way engaged in the manufacture of such drinks. 9. No Jew may be em 
ployed by the state. 10. Jews may not be contractors or purveyors, and several 
trades and commercial transactions are to be forbidden them. 11. Local banks 
are to be formed for the purpose of granting loans to peasants, in order to enable 
them to purchase land. ‘The banks will be forbidden to make such loans to Jews. 
Commissions not hostile to the Jews, for the most part, recommended only that 
Jews be permitted to reside in any part of the country and to purchase a limited 
area of land. The recommendations of the assemblies of Finland, Cherson, and 
Volhynia, that Jews shall be excluded from all state employments and forbidden 
to trade in the bazaars and markets, are likely to be adopted by the minister of 
the interior, and to receive the sanction of law. 





This is the cruel response indicating the sentiment which inspires 
the mob. It leads to persecution and drives into exile. The truth 
is now as in the Middle Ages—the caprices of power have set the 
Jews apart in Russia as the pariahs of the realm. The history 
of the laws made concerning them is the history of bigotry. One 
sovereign would not admit them into the empire on the ground that 
the Russians would cheat them; another encouraged them; a third 
again excluded them. In one part of Russia they have been forbid- 
den to enter a town in Jewish costume; in another they have been 
cautioned, under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, against wear- 
ing any other. By recent legislation they have been declared inca- 
pable of holding land. The Emperor Nicholas, on the other hand, 
offered them peculiar advantages on condition of their becoming 
agriculturists. It had struck him that the Jews, producing nothing 
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themselves, lived 01 the earnings of their fellow-subjects, and he 
proposed to remedy this by turning his Hebrew subjects into culti- 
vators of the soil. 

For some cause the Emperor Nicholas’s Jewish land scheme turned 
out a failure. The notion entertained by some ethnologists that the 
Jews as a race have an aversion to agriculture isnot tenable. Prob- 
ably, they have acquired, as the result of long-continued persecu- 
tion, a reasonable dislike to invest their money in any but the most 
portable forms of wealth. 

The truth is that the gross supineness of the military and police, 
under the apathy of the supreme authority, permitted these frenzies 
of savagery to go on in the name of the ‘‘ good Czar—the father of 
the Orthodox.” 








OUTBREAKS NOT LOCAL. 


These outbreaks are not local. Whether at Minsk, where eight 
thousand Jews lost their all, or at Koretz, where thirty Jews were 
burned; whether the Hebrew was a money-lender or a blacksmith, 
a mason or a locksmith, a tailor or a shoemaker, a joiner or a plumber, 
a banker or a farmer, a trader or a tramp, a rabbi or a tinker, an 
actress or an editor, they were alike the aversion of the Pharisaical 
Sclav, whose own religion, if he would only recall it, was derived 
from Judea! 

JEW AND TARTAR. 


Where except from this despised race came the religion of Russia ? 
Its minsters of gold and altars of gems, its architecture of a thousand 
five hundred years, its legends of saint and picture of Saviour, all 
have their antitype in the Semetic civilization that has given them 
all the glory of church and pomp of state which they possess. 


Who girt the thews of your young prime? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
And bound your fierce, divided force 

United down the grooves of time ? 

Your mighty millions, all, to-day 

The hated, homeless Jews obey. 

Who taught all histories to you? 

The Jew, the hated, homeless Jew. 

Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey lands, of milk and wine ? 

Of happy, peaceful Palestine ? 

Of Jordan's holy harvest vales ? 

Who gave the patient Christ? I say, 

Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yea, 

Who gave your very God to you ? 

The Jew! TheJew! The hated Jew! 


But these horrible revelatiéns are too stern for the thoughtfal 
phantasy of even the muse of Joaquin Miller. 

Dr. Adler has collected, with wonderfulskill and emphasis, the de- 
tails of these blots on our nineteenth-century civilization. His cat- 
alogue I append as a commentary upon the improgressiveness and 
barbarism of our vaunted era! 


MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. 


It was impossible to gather the detestable details, because of their 
peculiar brutality. Where names were known, they were omitted in 
the dispatches. Thechiefrabbiof England, in order to protect those 
who were victims from cruel shame and the witnesses from violence, 
uses the significant dash. What a painful commentary is this 
letter : 

Letter from ——, Kiew, dated 14th February, 1882. to Dr. ——, and by him trans- 
mitted to Rev. Dr. Adler. 

I send you herewith a list of the women who have been violated and of the per- 
sons slain by eur enemies in this town. There may perhaps be found in this list 
names that have been mentioned before. 

Violated women :—(1) Miril, wife of Reuben Elhart, violated by the cooper Vasil 
Durin. The case was brought to the knowledge of the judges without any result. 
(2) The neice of Jacob Feldman,* died a month later; case brought before court, 
where, in consequence of the death of the complainant, it rests forever. (3) 








M—— R—. daughter of J E——. Her father departed with her and his 
whole family for America, because he could not bear the disgrace. David Kush- 
nerski was an eye-witness of the crime. (4) F——P After the violation she 





was carried away to be thrown into the fire. The Christian Bielosorow saved her. 
She refuses to admit that she was really violated, but Elias Altman saw theact. (5) 
S-—.,* the widow of the butcher, N—— S Stephan Mikolaitzefand his com- 
panions beat her cruelly, stripped her, and threw her down. The first-named ruftian 
violated her, after which Christian Artiem Hubtschak saved her out of the hands of 
the other miscreants. (6) The unmarried daughter of Mr.——. Her father, arich 
man, denies it, but it was seen by Elias Altman. (7) C . wife of A—— E—-., 
and (8) his daughter H This man begs and entreats that his name should not 
be made public. This I leave to your discretion. (9) S , daughter of J—— 
B—., a girlof fourteen. She denies it, but it isonly too certain. (10) S , wife 
of T——- W—.. Both of them admit and lament the fact. (11) E , daughter 
of the same, likewise admitted. (12) L . daughter of the tailor S—— G—. 
(13) R— _, wife of T S—. She deniesit, but there are witnesses. (14) 8S : 
daughter of I—— Z——. She is engaged to be married; denies it, but witnesses 
are willing to come forward if required. 

All these outrages have taken place in that part of the town which is called 
Demievka; inthe other parts of the townI can gather no information as to names 
of the persons violated, for the girls and women deny their shame. They are all 
modest women, and do not understand the good they are able to do by admitting 
the outrage. They only think of the love of their husbands and their estimation 
in the eyes of their friends. 

Of course nobody could think beforehand that such outrages would be perpe- 





























trated, nor that such acry of sympathy would arise, otherwise we should have | 


more carefully collected names and dates. As it is, we are of course ignorant of 
the names of most of the perpetrators of these crimes. Norare we able, after nine 
months have passed, to compel our sisters to come forward to trumpet out their 
shame and to tear open again the wounds which are just beginning to close. 
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A report from the Russo-Jewish committee not only confirms the 
statements of the London Times and Dr. Adler, but proves that the 
half had not been told. The very names of those murdered and Vio- 
latedare given. Eminent rabbis have added their comfirmation in let. 
ters to Dr. Adler. The baiting and hounding of the Jews, the details 
of the sickening horrors at the fires and riots, have transpired in spite 
of the attempts of the Russian authorities to hide their shame from an 
inquiring world. So hideous and terrible are those details that Dr 
Adler writes that ‘‘he dips his hand in his heart’s blood to make 
the record to arouse the hearts of upright men to mercy and to en- 
lighten them to judge rightly.” Pillage and plunder, murder and 
rape, upon the most helpless of mortals, and the officials raging against 
the violated and the victim! 


NO REDRESS. 


‘‘Three thousand were arrested for one act of the mob.” This is 
the boast of the Sclav under the burning scorn of mankind. Ah! 
but the 3,000 were at once set free and the victims declared the 
guilty! The Warsaw miscreants were applauded. The prevalent 
insurrectionary spirit was appeased by the blood of the innocent 
and the bodies of the violated. ‘‘Ravening lions strangling the 
scattered sheep of Israel,” and no relief! Children brought forth in 
the midst of the insurrections, still-born,. Thus saith the physician 
who writes of it. It curdles the blood to read these sanguinary and 
odious particulars of the great wrong of our time; the foulest and 
most abominable repetition of barbaric history. Like a lamentation 
of Jeremiah is the voice coming from Berezowka, and attested by a 
rabbi of the district: 

The Lord hath delivered us into the hands of our enemies, who have not only 
robbed us of all we possessed and destroyed our houses, but have—oh, horrible to 
relate—shamefully violated the persons of the wives and daughters of some of 
us. Weare in bitter tribulation and danger, and are left without protection by 
the government. We are in distress and poverty; our children cry for bread anil 
we have naught to give them. 


The horrors of Kiew will remain forever as a bloody stigma upon 
that city of beauty. No charges ot malevolent misstatement can 
break the force of these atrocities, abetted and sanctioned by the 
worst existing government on earth—tyranny tempered with as- 
sassination, and autocracy with arson! 

As I have said, this was no local outbreak. It was as general as 
the deviltry which begat it. It had its malign source at St. Peters- 
burg. It is but a chapter in the long history of persecution which 
the hapless Israelite has undergone since his weary pilgrimage began, 

From the grand old capital at Kiew; from the historic streets of 
Warsaw; from the busy marts of Odessa, to the smallest farm where 
the humblest descendant of Abraham plowed his field and gathered 
his harvest; from the splendid synagogues of the great cities where 
wealthy Jewesses dressed in silks and satins, after their olden fash- 
ions, to the squalid huts of the poorest Hebrew peasant, the vengeance 
of the debased Sclav has been wreaked upon the people of that race 
whence we derive the grandest of our religions ; and simply because 
the victim was a Jew. 

It mattered not how pacific and gentle the man or how kind and 
beautiful the woman—had it been David or Miriam, Isaiah or 
Rachel; it mattered not how pure, gentle, beautiful, or industrious 
the object of obloquy, the malediction and malefaction of the mob 
was intensified by the sight of thrifty laborand active virtue, which 
it could not comprehend and did not practice. 


HISTORIC NEMESIS. 


Not less sad than grand in the pageantry of history is the spectacle 
of the eternal wanderings of this ‘‘ remnant” of this oldest and most 
heroic people. Selected by the Most High to be the depository of 
His sacred law, they have clung to it and defended it with their lives 
for thousands of years, from Moses to the Maccabees, and from the 
Maccabees to our time, always protecting it, always preserving it, 
to bless mankind with its glorious precepts and defiant probity. 

The old Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Medo-Persian, the Assy- 
rian, and the Roman Empire persecuted this race relentlessly. Their 
atrocities were inflicted because it would not adopt their pagan rites 
and Pantheistic gods. Its people were slain by the million, sold into 
bondage, but never exterminated. 

Those nations are almost myths. Egypt, the venerable enslaver 
of Israel—where is she? The palace of the successor of Pharaoh 
echoes with the ribaldry of the English sailor, and odalisques fur- 
tively peep fromcasements to know when the next shell from the In- 
flexible of the Saxon shall startle their palatiai seclusion. Scarcely 
a vestige of Egyptian greatness and power is left. : 

I have wandered amid the monuments and effigies of ancient na- 
tions only to reflect that the Bible of the Jew gives permanent law to 
the world of mind and matter. Russian Neros, Sclavonic Caligulas 
have and may come. They have gone and will go. Thehead of Greek 
Christianity ought to profit by their example, and we should help 
him to that result. The All-Seeing has selected this American nation 
to restore life and liberty by precept and example to this much- 
wronged and afilicted people. We will be recreant to our highest 
function if we allow any opportunity to pass without an earnest at 
tempt to stigmatize and avert such calamities as those of 1881-"s2, 
which have afilicted this chosen people. 
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OUR SYMPATHY. 


Sir, this country cannot be indifferent to the treatment of this re- 
markable race. If we can have sympathies with the Teutonic and 
Celtic people, reaching to the other side of the ocean, there isno reason 
why along with our Jewish fellow-citizens we should not be touched 
py the tales of sorrow and suffering which come to themand to us from 
Russia. They concern millions of their race. They are the themes 
of talk in synagogues, homes, asylums, lodges, schools, and colleges. 
What then is the duty of American representatives in such a crisis? 

INTERVENTION. 

If it be answered that we have noright to intervene in this Russo- 
Jewish imbroglio, I have abundant answer: 

First. From national justice, which recognizes humanity as the cap- 
ital and illuminated missal in its codes. The old rule that nothing 


js alien which is human never had such emphatic application. We 





are recreant to every advanced idea of our age if we do not utter 
our protest against the vindictive evangel of the Sclav against the 
Jew. 

Second. Our interest is increased from the fact that thousands of 
these refugees are coming hither to cast their fortunes with our Repub- 
lic. There are or were the last of June 20,000 starving refugees at 
Brody, Austria; 10,000 in similar condition at Lenberg, and thousands 
of others scattered over Europe. These are cared for as well as may 
be by their coreligionists in Europe. Some 9,000 have been sent 
to this country. Some of them are so infirm and helpless that they 
must be returned it not cared for here.. This rush of immigration 
has called forth the best charity and energy of the American He- 
brew. 

It is the testimony of Mr. Madison that in the days of our Revolu- 
tionary trial and in the civism which followed it the Hebrew element 
had no peer for patriotism and devotion to this land and its institu- 
tions. The children of Israel have observed all the relations of loyal 
and domestic life. Their duty has been done, not only to the state 
and to their fellow-citizens, but with abundant charity to those of 
their own creed. Therefore their petition and remonstrance come 
with double emphasis to our National Legislature when it moder- 
ately requests, in the words of my resolution, that ‘‘ our Govern- 
went should exercise such influence with the Government of Russia 
as the ancient and unbroken friendship between the two nations 
may justify to stay the spirit of persecution and redress the inju- 
ries it has already inflicted, as well as to secure, by wise and equal 
administration, the Hebrew subjects of Russia against their recur- 

” 
rence. 

This sentiment has been voiced in public meetings like that of the 
metropolis which I in part represent, where our foremost citizens, 
following the example of Cardinal Manning, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other dignitaries of England, entered their demand 
that we should appeal for mercy and justice to be meted out to the 
Hebrews of Russia. 

Third. Butifit be said that ourremonstrances will beget entangling 
alliances abroad and disturb our friendly relations with the autocrat 
of Russia, I answer by a collation of authorities made by a friend, 
Judge Myer S. Isaacs, of New York, which, so far as precedents go, 
abundantly establish our right, if not internationally and legally, 
yet morally, to protest in the name of God and humanity against 
these outrages: 

With these facts ascertained and not disputed (for the Russian Government at 
most claims that, owing to local disorders, the Se of the imperia] authorities 
is crippled in dealing with these riots) what is the duty of foreign governments— 
what is the duty of this Republic? 

A state of affairs exists at this moment in Russia strikingly analogous to the con- 
dition of things in Bulgaria which constituted the sole pretext for the Russo-Turk- 
ish war of 1877. 

It was then claimed that the Sultan failed to protect his Christian subjects in the 
European provinces of Turkey from the cruelty of Mohammedan neighbors, from 
atrocities in which even Turkish soldiers participated. An American consul and 
a correspondent of a New York newspaper furnished reports of the facts which 
justitied imperial action, and elicited imperial gratitude for the messengers of these 
tidings. 

The cireular note of the imperial government says: 

The question was one of humanity and general interest—bringing the Turkish 
rovernment to rule the Christian subjects of the Sultan ina just and humane 
manner.” 

rhe Czar, in his note of April 24, 1877, says: 

* He had sought, in concert with the great European powers, to ameliorate the 
condition of the Christians in the East. The Porte finally refusing, he was obliged 
io proceed to more decisive acts. His desire, shared with the whole Russian people, 
io improve and assure the lot of the oppressed populations of Turkey, called them 

) fresh sacrifices for the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula.”—Annual Register, 
1877, page 179, s 

rhe law of nations affords many additional precedents for ‘‘ the intervention of 
one nation in the affairs of another ii order to protect persons subjects of that 
state from persecution on account of professing a religion not recognized by that 
siate.”” (Philiimore, Int. Law I., page 434.) 

1. Intervention has been claimed by a Christian state in the affairs of another 
in behalf of a particular body of Christians. 

a.) The treaty of Westphalia (1648) established an equality of rights between 

Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
_ (0.) This was confirmed in the treaties respecting the German confederation of | 
_(c.) Elizabeth, Cromwell, and Charles II intervened in behalf of Protestants in 
Catholic France. Anne, in the negotiations preceding the treaty of Utrecht, (1714,) 
stipwated with France for the release of French Protestants who had been im- 
prisoned for religion’s sake. 

(d.) In 1690 Great Britain and Holland demanded and obtained from Savoy per- 
‘ulssion that certain Sardinian subjects should freely exercise their religion. 

(e.) Sweden intervened (1707) in behalf of the Protestants of Poland. 

(/.) Many treaties embrace references to the results of such interposition—Velanu, | 
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(1657,) Nimeguen, (1679,) Ryswick, (1698,) Breslau, (1742,) among others—where 
Roman Catholic sovereigns effectually intervened on behalf of Catholic subjects 
in countries ceded to Protestant rulers. 

(g.) In 1849, the English and French forces near Naples, under direction of their 
home governments, intervened in the affairs of the Kingdom of Sicily on the ground 
of humanity, because barbarities committed at Messina revolted the feelings of these 
spectators. And subsequently, when peace was attained, the two governments 
undertook to say to the King of Sicily that ‘‘ they feel convinced that, following 
the impulse of his humane disposition, he will consider it indispensable to grant a 
gene ~ and complete amnesty to all persons who may have taken part in the polit- 
ical movements of Sicily.” (Annual Register, 1849, page 310.) 

(h.) In 1823 the interference of European powers on behalf of Greece was on the 
ground of humanity, and a distinguished writer says: ‘‘ The Christian powers 
were eminently justitied in their interference to rescue a whole nation, not meruly 
from religious persecution, but from the cruelalternative of being transferred from 
their native land into Egyptian bondage, or exterminated by their merciless op 
pressors.”’ 

(j.) The intervention of the French in the Papal dominions was founded on the 
request and permission of the whe to protect coreligionists, subjects of another 
state, (Italy,) contrary to the wish of that state. And Napoleon, in his address 
of justification, said: ‘‘ The duty of protecting her coreligionists was France's 
justification for active intervention.” (Annual Register, 1760.) 

2. Intervention has been claimed by a Christian state in the affairs of a Moham- 
medan or an infidel state in behalf of Christian inhabitants of the latter. 

(a.) The intervention of Russia in behalf of the Greek Christians in the Turkish 
dominions was the avowed justification for undertaking the Crimean war. 

(b.) The intervention of Russia in behalf of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
was the single pretext for the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. 

(c.) The wars of the Crusades were largely for the rescue of Christians from the 
Mohammedan power. 

(d.) The intervention of England in China, in 1870, was in behalf of Christians 
(priests, merchants, and others, French or Russians) maltreated in the Chinese 
Empire. (Ann. Reg., 1870, p. 300.) 

(e.) As long ago as 1604 a treaty between Henry VI of France and the Sultan 
Achmet recognized this right of intervention. 

(f.) Christian worship and certain orders were protected in Turkey under the 
terms of the treaty of 1740. 

3. Intervention has been exercised in behalf of the Jews of another state denied 
liberty or equal rights, or persecuted, and their wrongs not redressed by their 
government. 

(a.) In 1840 Great Britain, France, and the United States interfered in behalf of 
the Hebrews persecuted at Damascus, because of the alleged sacritice of a Chris- 
tian child. 

(b.) The consuls of all foreign governments, including the United States, inter- 
vened to protect the Jews of Roumania when persecuted, (1872,) and the language 
of the Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, in his dispatch of approval communi- 
cated to the United States consul at Bucharest, is significant: ‘‘ Whatever cau- 
tion and reserve may usually direct the palicy of this Government in such mat- 
ters may be regarded as inexpedient when every guarantee and consideration of 
justice appear to have been set at defiance in the course pursued with reference 
to the unfortunate people.”” (Executive Document No. 75, Forty-second Congress, 
second session.) 

The positive course taken by the then United States consul at Bucharest, for 
several years subsequently, led to the comparative immunity of the Roumanian 
Jews from ill-treatment. 

(c.) The solemn declarations of the treaty of Berlin (1878) have given the sanc- 
tion of international law to the contention that the Jews are entitled to be regarded 
as men, and as such will be protected by law, notwithstanding bigotry, fanaticism, 
and ignorance continue to inspire misconception and persecution. 

The independence of Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria was recognized, subject to 
this condition in the treaty: 

(Art. 44.) ‘“‘ The difference of religious creeds and confessions shall not be al- 
leged against any person as a ground forexclusion or incapacity in matters relat- 
ing to the enjoyment of civil and political rights; admission to public employment, 
franchises, and honors, or exercise of the various professions or industries, free- 
dom, and the outward exercise of all forms of worship are assured to all persons 
belonging to Roumania as well as to foreigners.” 

The significance of these provisions will not be weakened by the suggestion 
that the envoys of Russia signed the treaty, and that this event occurred less 
than four years ago. 

(d.) Intervention in behalf of the Jews of Morocco was the subject of the inter- 
national conference at Madrid, (1880,) whereat the minister of the United States, 
General Fairchild, attended as representative of our Government. 

(e.) In December, 1744, an edict was published by Maria Theresa, then Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, afterward Empress of Austria, ordering all Jews to evac- 
uate Bohemia and Moravia before the end of February, 1745. This edict was 
revoked by reason of the earnest remonstrance of George II of England, the am- 
bassadors of the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland uniting in represen- 
tations at Vienna. On the 25th of May, 1745, the following decree was siiiaibed : 

‘* Her Majesty the Queen of Hungary, &c., impelled by her natural clemency and 
by the pressing advocacy of the King of Great Britain and of the States General of 
the United Netherlands, grants permission tothe Jews to dwell in the kingdom of 

Sohemia and the margravate of Moravia, there to follow their business pursuits.”’ 

The instructions to the British embassador are found among the English State 
Papers. (Germany, volumes 358 to 364.) 

The form of intervention has varied ; it has taken the shape of a stipulation or 
condition in a treaty or remonstrance followed by war. Armed intervention has 
been adopted to prevent the effusion of blood and protracted civil war. 

The intervention in the case of Morocco is a notable instance to 
which I urged attention in my former remarks on this subject. It 
has brought forth rich fruitage. Never was a case so full of signiti- 
sant phases. Spain, that once persecuted the Jew relentlessly, not 
only welcomed the Russian Hebrew to her borders last year as pen- 
ance for her cruel past, but joined with our nation in remonstrance 
against the outrages by the Moor against the Jew. Much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished in Morocco. There the Jew is not allowed 
to walk out except barefoot, nor to ride on any kind of animal. 
There Jewish men and women yet suffer every indignity from their 
lewd and dissolute Moslem enemy. Thanks to Italian intervention, 
the governor of Fez was compelled this summer to go to Tangier, 
two hundred miles, to make an apology to the Italian minister for 
tearing the shoes off and beating an Italian-Jewish courier. Italy 
commanded the haughty Sultan to dismiss his officer and pay in- 
demnity to the injured and despised Hebrew. 

A correspondent of the New York Telegram, writing from Morocco 
under date of June 20, 1882, rehearses this story, and adds that the 
day of barbarous cruelty is passing away in Morocco ; not because 
there is any more liberal feeling toward the Jews, but becanse the 
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fanatical Moor sees the interest that the Christian powers are taking 
in the condition of the Jews. He commends the American repre- 
sentative at Tangier for his part in the vindication of the true prin- 
ciples of manhood. Who shall say that intervention hath not its 
vigorous virtue, whether applied to the powerful arrogance of a 
Czar or the loathed spite of a Barbary sultan? 

AID SUGGESTED. 

It has been suggested by an eminent Hebrew that Congress should 
appropriate public lands for the colonization of Russian Jews who 
seek our shores as their refuge from persecution and intolerance. 
The fugitive Hebrew has been supported by his coreligionists in 
New York and elsewhere until the benevolence of the race has been 
sorely tested, and it has been complained that the “followers of the 
Nazarine” have done so little to aid those who needed it pecuniarily. 
However this may be, it is no ordinary exodus—this from Russia. 
It is but just to say here that it is the special virtue of the Hebrew 
that he has contributed to the wants of his own sick and afflicted as 
well as of those not of his faith. 

Scripture states that immediately after the giving of the law on 
Sinai Moses promulgated this, namely: ‘‘ The poor shall never cease 
from out the land; and they shall be an inheritance to thy children 
forever. And the people answered, ‘We will observe to do, we and 
our children.’” It is the carrying out of this law which obliges 
them to take care of their own, as well as the sick of those not 
their own. On this account no public appeal has been made for 
those unfortunates who have been driven ideraand by the fury 
of the mob and at the point of the sword. But the exigency of the 
calamity which has been thrust upon them may render it absolutely 
necessary to apply for or to receive extraneous assistance. 

If, therefore, Congress cannot at this late day in the session give 
material or landed aid, at least we can give the loving assistance 
of our sympathy, and makathe voice of fifty millions of people heard 
from St. Petersburg to Odessa in behalf of the downtrodden and per- 
secuted for their faith and nation. 

Let it be known from the Polar Sea to the Ural Mountains, from 
the Vistula to the straits of Yeni Kale, that there is a people in this 
western world who have a soul above the barbarities of intolerance 
and the vengeance of ill-used power. Let it penetrate the inmost 
circle of the palaces and pleasaunces of Peterhoff, where the hunted | 


Czar hides from his loving children, that the Democracy of : 
demands a new and better evangel than that of blood and te aoe 

By the sacred memories of our own religion and the libera ity of 
our established order, by the associations which cluster like stars 
around the sacred mountains of Moriah, Hermon, Hor, Pisgah, Hore} 
Carmel, Lebanon, Tabor, and Zion—ay, even of Calvary and Olivet 
let us remember the children of that Israel whose faith was given 
for the “healing of the nations,” and whose mystic voice spoke from 
the mount of God in the blue “gean, where the banished seer be- 
held the heavenly Jerusalem with its walls of jasper and gates of 
pearl standing open day and night, and crowned by its temple of 
beauty and light! 

And shall this vision never have realization? 

CONCLUSION, 

This people is one of the survivors, with Egypt, China, an 
of the infancy of mankind. It is at the aeran the oa herp’ 
the North. With a lineage unrivaled for purity, a religious senti- 
ment and ethics drawn out of the glory and greatness of Mount Si- 
nai—a ceremony as magnificent as the temple of the wise king who 
enshrined Jehovah within its adytum and prayed as never human 
spirit prayed for the stranger in the land—with an eternal influence 
from its lawgivers, prophets, and psalmists never vouchsafed to an 
language, race, or creed, it outlives the philosophies and myths of 
Greece and the grandeur and power of Rome. _It is this race, broken- 
hearted and scattered, to which the Czar of all the Russias adds the 
enormities of his rule upon the victims of the ignorance and slander 
of the ages. The birthright of this race is thus despoiled ; and, sir 
have we no word of protest? Struggling against adversities which 
no other people ever encountered, do they not yet survive—the wine 
from the crushed grape ? 

Champions of Jehovah! how have I gazed at ye within your own 
gates at the very base of your grand house of the Lord and gate of 
Heaven and heard your wailing because of the destruction of the 
fair temple of your love! With what pleading for the restoration of 
your own Jerusalem have not its Cyclopean stones echoed! How 
long, O Lord, how long shall rapacity and bigotry despoil this peo- 
ple! Let the dawn come to the children of the wandering foot and 
weary heart, waiting, waiting for that morning which will give them 
its auroral glory and its cheerful beatitudes, 
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Persecution of the Jews in Russia, 1881.—Tabulated statement of persecutions, with a list of localities alphabetically arranged and approximate dates, 


Town. Government. 


Date. 


Nature of persecution. 


Fe ; a 
Riot by operatives; announced previously ; 400,000 rubles lost; 








Alexandrowsk ...... .....- Ekaterinoslav...........-- are scapes PM DO nas -sdomenesenste seen 
appeal to governor in vain; telegram for help stopped 4 hours ; 
300 out of 400 families left desolate; women rendered lunatic. 
pm ee ee a mere BE oo. cAkavctsdeaueaneemene | Riot; all houses of Jews destroyed. 

REEL cas beransacayeae NT 8 <5 canons eaneensra teres | SE RIPE. 5-00 sn cakGnaeunal Riot ; agricultural colony pillaged. 

SE avers tkenbeees SEER np pops penne senroees eanes | August 30 Arrest of instigators alleging spoliation ukase. 

ED tac oc esheets DEE vennensdbe>sevenn Str abeernrnee | June Fire in Jewish quarter. 

RD caccccserssesees EEE i Ganaoucccacnterabact Ghxaens ia | June Riot ; pillage. 

Pe ititchs benncnceh seen LR Cad sinsind sap ed ease memeeekee es | May 17 | Wife of innkeeper A llowicz outraged, then roasted; house set fire 
| to in presence of daughter. , 

Sigs sknastsinvs se oaceae Podolia ...... sipagck biimenkae 45 Gagan ee PN rs sn dn as kee | Threats to fire the village sent to Jews. 

ONS sono 5d cress nen IEE is on nba Wear ah ee saesesnpeeeaea | October 3, (Yom Kippur) .....; Riot; 1 Jew killed, 20 severely wounded ; synagogue destroyed. 

PRIDE o 22+ s occccnessens CIT nn oc cnt cceenesectvercons= BORG PERT BO... 5505 2ccccecenn tiot. " 7 

IGONTEL. «nn wnosanooesers a eR NE Te SR AE IE Teo ER on nene sevesesucenneseans Riot; over 100 Jewesses violated, several forced into river; 9 died 

| from exposure, 3 from violation; 2 men killed ; boy stoned to 
death on Sunday, May 22. 

IE gi cinnntubake cia NE uscd serene dennabeien tet on BE eG cekkepetsseassue eases One Jew killed and house burned down; another roasted alive in 

own house; outrages. 

BONER «nn scnvcensssoncnen IE. Seno never re baeenvenbensnceesr sean OO Ce Sn | Riot; houses destroyed. 

I inti ueee vhbe PO 2s) Oacvec ohne hier ees aepo sane | July 1..........-........-..-.--| Municipal council petitioned for expulsion of the Jews. 

Blagourechtensk. ......... oo dane och ascegenee About May 15-20 ............. | Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. . 

onde aewawsenkae actus oc cccncuen panes eae seek RTD ..ccbcsseeconehieahs | Riot; after riot peasants offered 800 rubles compensation. 

RED cascese conkensscarst RED aexteckntne tucecnteees chnnchis NEE cans ancakelisaeendaeye Riot; pillage; houses destroyed. 

TENE anasenshsépusonesen ET 5254s snubun he eens skeeeepemasee ts AT SAAT on 5 cin dew oindling aint | Riot; Somtsh quarter burned down; women helped to pillage and 
} | brought out their children to witness the scene; women held 
| | down Jewesses to be violated ; 30 houses destroyed. 

Borzny ..-..-.-..----------| Czermigow ..--.--.--.----++---+-++- eS eee | Riot; pillage; houses destroyed. 

OT sctensnimienaanele ke SINE inhi whee blahae te os wate & May 9 ................-.......| Property destroyed, but no personal injury. 

SEU nice pe unentxanemon PET 6 ictus kohewswnehes chasis cen 0 "= eee | Jews expelled. 

PORES 5 shuns ncaschabasin er era rae oc on snob aathee SG o tifoas Ja ence> aps cnashous | Jewish quarter fired. 

CORNETIRD 0c sixsntnss os DG nek dittpendhbnasden sbaeenedy IND in teigin sno snecaunboun | Jews expelled 

Czarekonstantinofka ...-.. IE nis in ase s <p bb asnen i EEE sco wSan swan tenaeeen Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

CO, ee | Wolhynia, near Zitomir.............- | mowember 165 2... ... ccs sncese | 100 rioters attacked Jews, alleging ukase. 

oS Sa EE cadena tik ccnb en hn nconss <heee bo 1S ee | Riot; pillage; houses destroyed. 

ET ucodencscacces wes | Melitopol, C. Wasiljew Kiew -.-.-....- AEE onc ncwnsnwaeaxpaune | Riot. 

eS ae | Czernigow .........- ithe ennen bapa PE i} errr | Mob raised by soldier Korotych, but riot prevented by mayor. 

SEE in gic ws npn acme | Ekaterinoslav -..---..---.------------ EE, cnc cuddes cackeeeee | Riot. 

EES SETA NS ars LC aoa een ek ans se yeh eee VRE DUNG Ao innciecsncsessks | Riot. 

ch Sin bmn dee aes ecko ee | SR eS pike WOCMIIEOE 2 sends euesesivcesees | Jews expelled. 


Dzemailowtse.............. | Czernigow, near Njezin 
Dziewica | Czernigow, near Njezin.............-- | 
' 

NOES 6 covethtiiened®ss>os ang 
Cherson 


Ekaterinoslav 
Elizabethgrad 


May 18-20 
April 27 


Frederikowka 
Gadacza ...... 


: | 
Wolhynia, near Woloczysk......--..-.| 
Czernigow 


May 





Garadisch ...... {ieeeiseeeee Smee tees wenn ence eee e cence rece ceweeeees PEE Sidasseae 
GORE io 5 55 cetenwcccien | Ekaterinoslav May 20 ....... 


About August 27 
About August 30 


DAD bwaes ds 


Riot; 8 arrested. ey oe 
= i; an elder and a journalist molested for interfering in favor 
ot Jews. 

Riot prevented by announcement that Jews are Russian subjects. 

| Riots; previously announced and planned ; origin in “blood ac- 

| eusation;” merchandise thrown into street ; Cossacks present ; 

one Jew, Zolotwenski, killed; two young girls threw them- 

| selves from second story; 500 houses and 100 shops destroyed ; 
| military would notinterfere ; 30 cases of violation. Protecting 
| his daughter, an old man, Pelikoff, thrown from roof and ren- 
| dered insane; 3 persons killed in the neighboring districts. 
| Soldiers shared in plunder. 

<ceds ..----.| Riot; pillage. 

ee | Riot. 

| Jewish quarter burned. 

| Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 
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Town. Government. Date. 
QdtO . -o-scccccencesscesesa Cherson, near Olwiopol ............... Ce a ee 
Gorkas® «asada dstanevanwen EE 5.4 wed ayends cancadubbide pe ere 
Crafelel :.isnsecakecwsssueee NIE 6c daasicicuinwcnnsice dundee pT ONE ERE ETT 
GregorvieWK.<ssescccosccsess RED dn taken<chsesesasnenencdudiees RO TENT TOs on deciccccention 
Gulaypole ......-..«sesa0. PITT, 6 5.cas0cnentaccabetisth si EE EE ichaté avictvenan encuenblodn 
3 Casati sctset cvsstveaceuus NN  cepiidn <xivemiibiats » oaean BT REM i cnsiidsadencdewhsnen 
4 HeueSth.< cicskdatensevans SIN Tete aideddinideds edinsiwe OE SS aan 
; Hermanowka@ .............. tis sake lense deideunhinustenddahiees A poms SUMO Bosc. vssrcsves since } 
; Tanchik@GM® .«0s<c0sscesee dk nts nko bande dialemdnatine anna ees SS aes 
ltchO®., osseap aus sas cekwaeen is ono iiinaticnedne ad ¢ nities August 2 
JaGae «a scsaterduncvecnuned BEE SN ixisdosonenngpadbaaladsees wa DEG TE he wains whccinct acer esi 
rercmimke <uscsdeustacencss irs cine cut aad ae patie on EEE pen dpdedersesvenabiveen 
Wainge .<cxcieurkawme tens pT are eee oe Sk nett chjsatcng seuhd 
Kalaslittth »<isdavasadseeans | Ekaterinoslav, border of Poltawa..... UE 66a ind ad o} shpndninsabahers 
4 Kamychewary -............ SIN 6 a pan ces dndntatontaddee | ee SO DD nce ncentnwnsa ees 
q KaslenO0.. svn cieans<veteecs] SUMED N os acwsenesinge calsdencn deceive IE TE wasn w ic na nccctcncaeeik 
| | 
1 Kamishowaka .............] PEMIOUII § acodineevasdvn<iankoon BN 5 cg vo cnccsntvcacdbaseteed 
i Kamychewka............-- SEEN MODOUOT 0 cage cccsedcssncutdade | May 15 
. Keng .iussbanebeuseeahes UNC eth: dis os (lag ba ubtawedcanesieweh on May 
4 KansetOiel ssswedsiveesscds SN i oo oe a, aad kn About May 20 ................ 
KiOW « cnscs sequiahechaderes f SE ath eadied hon a enes yedndedsadandass ME edi can encebous ction wetei 
| 
1 | | 
WEN xine ah cies Rnaal 
- } i 
insane. caccedescucnsacw Sessarabia....... anit Lami aucckansthe a EE Bile nt cw'gns <.cmmpienthiean 
7 Ritekie. .«scesaneseks wenden SNS sda i eels Gelaganaierdae x tude se PE Dicsieks. «in snd onbscduakar 
Y Kobeliakiscvocuesiuas casanes DD on Sod hte hs iasic 6tabenbiieulel Atpout Marg 90.....< <cccccece 
f Ronotoe. «ches cansiaes cea CI ona vindwsecceccdmaian SE ceih> oesnatinnxeanbes 
\ | 
Konskd ...dcevtssaessyoiens NUNIW aacey scsndcdcenspegsue | PEE boson, scudqwdvnbeeeel 
Ropocstl «svnsensaeve nonsde I gig this Re chi otal tele Ok A ees D About June 5............0.5..} 
Kopalohuke. 2.64006 ossess Wolhynia, border Galicia............. | About September 20...... .... 
Konenit. pasecsosenes tse Ekaterinoslav, near Orjechow. ...... | About May 20.... ............ 
Renets «3; ccxidbawdsonbowsne | Gs csce-anvWadavasndcvencddaeeds SE Mikcsttedes asvaadtepuck es 
KOre0Ohs <iasck Sadeausnesne | Kiew | MMB ecdansensee steswiscdes 
Kewne. «+s assed eeaeeas | Kowno | Mina itdns <a, <aevakeantiewes 
Krasnosulka@.........0..0ss | Ekaterinoslav SEE Wiican ip x40<esene deena’ 
RratemGGG inde 04 cece cncnnciauneks NE ce aw dunes cee eee | 
Kremenczug............--- | Poltowa EE ioc's hawnig sw sain one net 
Krinks ...<staceass eames oie | Ekaterinoslav, near Poltawa.-......... | EN cis Suiieneddaadedicat anes 
Krosnye Kotchin.... .....-. ST Oct ittnidbhackascensessensca’ Ps bn wenégds sudénneedala 
Krowiomhetl. 6.25 sacxesascdenn Posed a akagntstuns dntecenswentaa’ 7 SBRARIREISERS 
Lichen isdsescccatcsiea gs 5%' «ns dud'sherenwouge Cawenend conus aun siwweseta tie 
Liligks . : vice ates detunsades ONES site bandabh oi Niceencads<euka IA tihiin caea dann ea nected 
LineK.. .«nsesusiu tions stkes PEG Ss kaGccces wscscctusseus <f MEE soc ov cacmdequameastan 
LOLOW ... cedeadw Such eneeas ia a VW dp hs hes idscdiunsencsaad eas MEE Es Seedn Sandan ccaece dsoke 
LoubOrey .<caschasanveanene EN RES 4 ctpinna dadaka is <sdnus NEE Ss SG oaknn onctunedesanan 
LOOOWY sdb andnsaeba winced UII 35 od dacewe cede ewscbales Dake c stgasiccadegd cau 
Labuy. ie sesnevecnhawsneel PRUNES) daw gattedanviecd caesucwas EMG shngilens <idcan pisees 
LadWIROM cies <6.0<%x NE tetas share ide knew ctw Sekcenan NS ish ee od 
Mala Tokinaliki. .......... Ekaterinoslav, near Orjechow ........| About M: 
Maskowtzkye...... ....... PIE vic ull sbvhd< aedbecdoacspaube ct | June 
Mapatelll 55, siivewks de vnsens a ee Oa eee | PR en ions 4 encntsaseaoe 
Monie ...50incevanceadueveous SD ot, dike och ir astnuanneen oh PS | See 
Michaclowk@....2 ««ccesss EE ods Ws cduine’® cea teudate ns DT 666000 ah = Svante a thine 
Mingk. .ctecaieate ausscat RE on dant dh daxeins tidus SN OS & 2i a s\n’ hn hd ag wlecserd 
MOhUOW cy cwenchdeshuteets ME sa dO dba Ca arpnige can tvscdsasae Ma oe Sp cwcca tho cdaus 
NeleGMOGs 5 idcakedina<ae eS A OE [Pr wedsapestdraseechudenate 
7 a ee INS ccoccudupabassckgiecunth MC inal an ateedee, aides we's 
NighOUMOG, iis wos cxnen du deel SIR a Talay > naan, getup eoodas tannins Og a ee ae 
NikOWOR; <tnck, sak vs0enthisc ET re ee POE Shes ks caene ac tn checks 
Njezin [Nigyne]........... ES Gar dN Gas dss adecnvan ibe nat VN RION Boss 00 ia cdasgcdeccecs 
NOSOCOMIAL. dh cue cekaneae VS cies chase csamedess a0 déiwevwns | A aaiiien San ca ebecneweines 
NO WOON IIE 6 i.0'ss.nn Rs as tee sities hoik 6 Seen cana oe acan baaekedns ge eae ee 
t \owogeorguwsk.......... tM ath dea Adaentainsc keto aod |, PS a ee 
NOWORIMEs sock teseden es NCA wach da ewan oi cacawcge x ass ee Datuk atch ieee ca. 
Nowomoskowsk.... .....- PP eavibvables divecddules dsxeous I dala Vaubieckahagdevesta and 
: A »wopaulowka........ SD no cvedudccks aas.cdask eet About Maw), .... ..c0e.ssse 
NOWOSREEE Ss ba cal Ua use banine } MTS a ai nn concen en eesuenden May 17.... 
CROW ccatks «tase Gideon SE sek eae N es kihcina a-ak donee ebeecne About May 2 
Odesat .iss dae be savas eh cowe P CN as at line SOV taka wedewasitinacete va apdinad Ko Pee ckis bane 0% 
| 
; } GG ait did-a's aloyauhichawa date ae 
% MG <duied v. 6 tevea nat es 2856 nat ute cnn parece aks eka. wees vediedese car 
: LODOR. ice deicdaceavuazan PIN 0.3 na dee Bia Wit go 0'ekca x Powe al RO ion vdiwdceeséccdeast << 
, NOCHOW aikhs acaddteask sue I ca. Widteccuaadedobbieen SNE sa <dimnub antes padeses 4< 
| | 
aveneh ie 6 cbuueaeeae SE ced aw cade omnis dadlinaimdsdutaie ee Ce Uc abate cuits eee 
OW scat iieenageses Rs ee ae eas nia agi DEE dons tes dy cvayen Wogan dee 
a ee ee ee ON vacone cacvnunosnay datann DE «404s cage 
NOTE Janh vo sa natin con Ne ae ge ccd cnen we maemaead ME Mit ah wd Didier dade Weald 
MGW, J. icoakacechins PR ca 8 es ons tacaaghs accacuvecdes I isco ke ea casted 
«Sane ren i emaomenn vey RIES a bande s ti wedna6genadencavaks IN 5 tin ss 0528p seat enians 
KI .......... EIN oo ss'vcnana wiangauticucads DOE inn bnvaes ease cbhep rape esnin 
Bh. weds twadesesnanns EG ia ds ance all s0ciedwr duds cease MEME DOs incase dssaiugeecdosconda 
4 CU ies fo cnctdectowieg dds 
WOM bxée canted bend I cnohédhene. «<ceada dhe BE SPDs vce wane dnccte oes 
woloczyska .........-- ES pes ae er eee MN tpn nnndngannee manage 
OWU 6 oGhiev deena ss i DOT. ..Ja sicncadeneon agian Sf re eee 
PN orth can Pinel ncckne tua et ties 7 i ae : 
UN Eh adn eonwk Sé'adl Cieeaue BGakibn acbensscsdwenesous CS sca 5 da ceeneers 
IN nins atau hsvecheasanasameencnad BN At6tetens-ens uedsghiewieien 
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Persecution of the Jews in Russia, §:c.—Continued. 















Nature of persecution. 


Riot; more than 50 arrested ; riot foretold. 

Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

Riot; pillage; justified by alleged ukase. 

Riot; innkeeper Rieffmann placed in one of his own barrels and 
cast into Dnieper. 

Riot ; stopped by appeal to elders. 

Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

Riot. 

Riot; all Jewish houses destroyed. 

Riot; further riot, releasing rioters previously arrested. 

Jewish quarters fired ; 213 houses destroyed. 

Riot ; houses destroyed. 


| Riot. 


Riot. 

Riot; houses dismantled. 

Riot planned, but prevented by market being changed to Satur- 
day. 

Jews prevented riot by handing over property on account of sup- 
posititious ukase. 

Riot; pillage. 


| Riot. 


Riot; Jew, Enman, killed; wife violated and killed. 

Riot; previously announced; governor refused to interfere ‘‘ for 
a pack of Jews;” 4 Jews killed; 25 women violated; 5 Jew- 
esses died from outrage; child (3 years old) of Mordecai Wie 
nanki killed by being thrown out of window; 150 Jews ar 
rested ; 2,000 Jews left homeless ; 3,000,000 rubles lost. 

Stricter laws of domicile applied; 4,000 (out of 20,000) Jews ex- 
pelled. 

Riot. 

Riot ; Proskoft and 2 little children burnt in own house, in presence 
of his wife; 25 houses burned to ground. 

Chief rabbi severely wounded. 

Riot; wooden crosses placed before Christian doors to distin- 
guish and protect them. 

Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

Riot; pillage; 9 families ruined. 

Riot; pillage. 

Riot; Speke destroyed. 

Fire; 5,000 Jews homeless, 39 burned ; 1,010 houses destroyed. 

Riot. 

Fire. 

Attempted riot. 


| Fire. 


Riot ; 2 Jews killed. 

Riot. 

| Riot; Jews afterward ‘ Boycotted.’ 

Jews expelled. 

| Twenty Jewish families expelled ; fine of 50 rubles imposed for 
harboring a Jew. 

| Riot; all Jewish shops destroyed. 

Jewish quarter fired. 

| Attempted riot after publication of supposititious ukase. 
Riot ; Jewish houses destroyed. 

Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 

Riot; houses destroyed; 1 person killed. 

Riot; spoliation justified by the forged ukase 












Riot; houses destroyed. 


; pillage of agricultural colony. 

; 16 shops sacked. 

; Jew killed ; Jewish innkeeper and family burnt alive 
; 6,000 Jews homeless. 


Riot in agricultural colony. 


Riot in agricultural colony; Jews expelled without notice 
Riot. 

| Riot; pillage. 

| Riot; pillage; houses destroyed. 


Riot; pillage. 
| Jews expelled. 


Riot; houses destroyed. 

Riot. 

Riot; 300 Jewish families homeless. 

Riot; announced for May 13; governor appealed to in vain; Jew 
Handelmann killed; 11 Jewesses violated, one of whom died; 
loss of property, 1,137,800 rubles. 

Stricter laws of domicile applied. 

Riot; justified by spoliation ukase. 

Riot. 

| Riot in agricultural colony; ringleaders dressed as police officers 
bearing supposititious ukase; 500 cattle, 10,000 sheep driven off 
by rioters. 

5,000 Jews expelled; 400 Jews thrust out into snow on night of 

October 26. 

Riot; 240 Jewish families homeless 

Riot. 

Riot ; justified by spoliation ukase 

Riot, previously announced, headed by local tradesmen ; fire 
houses destroyed ; 17 villages in neighborhood deserted 
killed. 

Petition for anti-Jewish restrictions 

Jewish quarter fired. 

Riot; Jewish family murdered. 

100 Jewish families expelled. 

Riot. 

1,500 Jews driven from their homes 

Riot imminent, but prevented 

Riot prevented by postponement of market to Saturday. 

Fire in Jewish quarter. 

Riot. 
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Town. 


Ponovicz 

Potsk 
Preobajensk 
Prochorowka. -. 
Radsk 
Rasdory 
Rowno 
Romanowka 
Rzanie 
Saratow 
Schirwindt 
Seminowka 
Senelmkewo 


Setel 
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Kiew 


Polta 


Ac Reeae Ekaterinoslav 
Ekaterinoslav 
Saratow 


Suwa 


Kowno 
Kiew. .. i 
Ekaterinoslav 


Poltawa 


Government. 
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Skopetz OR, ci icccnisvisbene ot onke Roe 
Skopzy eee | PN. «sc vtbie sésdepenh ShbGeKE bub 
Sladkonodnaya ........... | PEETEMOGEET. on. aco ccecnswesunsbe wns 
Slonim SD nin 6306680 oc atee Babs weeiee eat 
Smila.. SE Hac bOiicb acksveles sear been e 
EID icc nnceseeenane [PN G: Gos ieneanceiuaveeniraline coe 
Szpola > OO a ne eee 
Tarnoruda cv ccheghiek +acanewc ens meee 
ES a eee ee ES soci mcd ew ckecnstavesebibee 
Toskopzy eds PD Bes cs die cdche we ddveddnec ence 
Trondoubolowke .... ...... | EY |... i003 iasgedewdeagatns 
SME siehna Gate cabs cedies DENG bd cta¥enekenusauns d 6beeneeekee 
0 ae f OMIM. sn sana nisccicececcsvecieeseoans 
| 
Wasansk biteiithetsel ED asnigs ieetascuebesecues 
SG i eine cca ee SR is on cetera eee 
We aes RS ER RRR OC ee 
Warlowtave. .....,....... PC i. iS oe at bak wheens mien 
Werchednjepromst . .-...- NENT 6 in co sdawcs > sa verbenkon 
Wiktorow ka VR c.<. bi daa ee dve caseneaekeckier 
EE 25. hn etek NEE ch < sc npdnats ou srekweseeeeeel 
SOMME. cicnacassondse ct IN noi ccasoncanenevenecoenee 
eee IIS ia vutinok sheet Uses Uae keen 
We NNN cu 5d nde Se f PID Gc eo Sass Ske es crnlen Secbuns 
Wolinsk URS oisinds nae eeecscnseeas teens 
W olkowisk I oa Co 
NNER oo aoc ann beatae PUNO cc ccacdne wed ite paewieee sn 
Woskresienka RGR... -ccnsoc scksdccktvews 
Zmerinka OES ibn och nce chia ves euecnnsbeewend 


Znamenka 


Zuki... 


ABOVE. 
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Date. 


May 
About June 9 
NE on sarp ein 
BOS 10. 5 ois cdiantccnganl 
CN Did inte cee sacdsioneeates 
June 
About July 20 
June 


May 
July 28 
BE APs Seaver snccsinavaa beh ina 
June 
May 15 
About May 20 
ry oe: 
DT BRGsssens cepncsepedsacn sce | 
BE DR ch665scuccnts bivererect 





| Riot; 





July 28 
Aboat May 20 
May 9 
Oe rere 
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Nature of persecution. 


CO eee 


Jewish quarter fired. 
Riot. 
Riot ; houses dismantled. 


| Riot. 


Jewish quarter fired. 
Riot ; one Jew murdered; all Jews expelled. 
Riot; pillage; Jewess killed. 
3 Jewesses violated. 
Riot; rioters arrested, but afterward released. 
Riot; 30 Jews wounded. 
Fire in Jewish quarter. 
Riot; pillage. 
Riot. 


| Jewish quarter fired. 


Riot. 

Riot; Jewish houses destroyed. 

Riot. 

Fire in Jewish quarter. 

ae ; 13 Jews killed, 20 wounded, 1,600 rendered homeless 
tiot. 

Riot. 

Riot; pillage. 

Riot; child of Jew Skotloff murdered. 

Riot ; Jewish houses destroyed. 


| Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 


Riot. 

Riot planned; alarm raised in four churches simultaneously ; 
military not called out; 12 Jews killed, 6,000 homeless, 2,000,000 
rubles’ worth destroyed ; outrages; lasted three days. 

Riot announced, but prevented by altering market to Saturday. 
Mayor read the confiscation ukase. , 
Riot ; previously announced,and justified by the spoliation ukase ; 

1Jew killed; wife and 6 children of innkeeper Rykelmann mur 
dered. 

Riot. 

Riot; 5 Jews killed. 


| Riot. 


Fire in Jewish qnarter. 

Jews expelled. 

Riot; Jewish houses destroyed. 

Riot. 

Jews expelled.” 

Fire. 

Riot ; previously announced ; 30 houses destroyed. 
Riot in agricultural colony ; Jewish houses destroyed. 
Riot; houses destroyed 


Jew Resser killed, his wife outraged, and both thrown into Dnie 
per. 
Riot. 


Every other place men- 


ber.) 


»perty. 





(J une—Septe 


+ Indicates town where Jewish quarter was fired in 1881, 
tioned in the map was the scene of murdev, Gutrage, cz destruction of pr: 
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Admission of Dakota. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOHN P. LEEDOM, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 17, 1882, 





On the bill (H. R. No. 4456) to enable the people of the Territory of Dakota to form 
a constitution and State government, and for the admission of the State into the 
Unionon an equal footing with the original States. 

Mr. LEEDOM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The admission of a new State isa matter requiring 
the most solemn consideration when the House deliberates upon it. 
[he determination of the question calls for the exercise of the wisest 
discretion, and if the formation of a State from a Territory be not 
wisely done, we are assailing the integrity of the Republic. 

As regards the pending bill, I have made a faithful and laborious 
examination, as far as was in my power, of the various features in- 
volved in the application of Dakota for admission asa State, and the 
result has been that the proposition meets with my unqualified dis- 
sent. The admission of a State in fact as well as in namé is in ac- 
cordance with the genius of our ‘nstitutions, but the admission of a 
Territory in fact, though a State only in name, is a violation of that 
system on which we must rely if we propose to maintain in the com- 
ng century the government of the past. 

What constitutes a State under our system of government? In 
my mind she appears as a political being, clothed with such powers 
of sovereignty that no Territory should assume its worthiness until 
it is full-grown, and until its capacity for equally bearing its share 
of the burdens of sovereignty have so developed that it will have no 
use for swaddling-clothes. 

Go back in our history and look at the thirteen States that met the 
hock of oppression and drove the oppressors from our soil. Observe 
what glorious records they have of patriotism, bravery, and endur- 
ince recorded of their sons! Observe the love which was implanted 

1 the hearts of the succeeding generations for the honor and fame 

{these ancient Commonwealths! Mark the energy and grandeur 
of the character of the men of those times, and when the picture 
standsout plainly in your minds, when the result of their labors, their 

evotion to principle, and their heroism surround you in the work 
which is the product of a century, you will, I feel assured, readily 

ypreciate the nature of the distinction I draw between a State and 

a Territory. 

| wish to say here that I do not propose to detract from the claims 
which the pioneers of the West have uponus. I have watched their 
energetic course with delight as they have overcome, step by step, 
the obstacles in their path. I have seen them scale the mountains 

ud by their endurance and labor level for practical uses their sum- 
mits with the plains. I have seen the wilderness disappear before 
them and fertile fields take its place, and the fruits of their soil and 
the stream of mineral wealth torn from the close embrace of rocky 
ledges and mountains which has poured unceasingly toward the 

East, extending our commerce and opening upon our land the horn 

of plenty. Iamaware of the sufferings and bravery of these pioneers, 

and have recognized in them the capacity to build up States of which 
we may justly be proud and welcome to a union with us on terms ' 
equality ; and therefore I wish to declare that no one can surpass 
mein the deep interest I feel in the growth and development of 
these Territories, and no one will more gladly than I extend the 
land of fellowship to them when they stand before us seeking admis- 
sion with the proofs of their capacity for statehood. 

The child who assumes too early the duties and responsibilities of 
manhood generally falters in the race of life and falls far short of the 
goal which his trained capacities would have enabled him to reach ; 


aud in the same way may the destiny of a State be determined if 


at the very threshold of State existence it is subjected to imperious 
influences which it is powerless to withstand ; and the inability of 
its citizens to bear up against the untoward events assailing them 
uay become a potent cause of their failure to obtain that high de- 
velopment of their institutions essential to a State. The relation 
which this great Government bears toward the Territories is parental 
in its character. 

Its moral force must pervade them in order to implant the princi- 
ples among the people which will make them capable of adopting 
and observing a State constitution representing Republican princi- 
ples and of subsequently passing laws in furtherance of these prin- 
ciples; and not until these principles are firmly rooted should a 
lerritory aspire to grasp the scepter of sovereignty which would be 
conferred by her admission into the Union as an equal and independ- 
ent State. But the moral effect is not 2!!. These Territoriesare just 
entering on civilization, and the views of life entertained by the in- 
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success as States. It is precisely at this stage that the discretionary 
power of Congress should be applied. 

A State may be nominally created by legislation, but that which 
constitutes a State cannot by this means be injected into its organ- 
ism. The people of a Territory must do this work for themselves, 
and they can do it far better in their Territorial condition, under the 
parental care of the Government, than as States struggling for exist- 
ence and burdened with heavy taxation. They must build up an 
individuality and make such progress in the paths of civilization, 
show us citizens of such intelligence and manhood, institutions so 
thoroughly in accord with the principles of our Government, such 
success in the past as to give a brilliant promise for the future be- 
fore they should receive the hand of sisterhood and be constituted 
States equal to those whose work has been already well done, and 
share with them the honor of their traditions and the benefits of 
their labor. 

The machinery of a State government is most intricate in character, 
and when defective it is fatal to the progress of the State. Of this 
fact there have been so many illustrations in the past twenty years 
that I feel satisfied no one will deny the proposition, or even fail to 
agree with me that the destruction of values, the decay of all large 
material interests, and corruption of the political nature of the 
people must inevitably result from the operations of a defective, ill- 
regulated, or corrupt government. The Government is powerless to 
correct the evil, when once the State has been created, which may 
be inflicted upon it if there be no constitutional power to invoke for 
that purpose, and I am therefore led irresistibly to conclude that 
no State should be admitted into this Union until her population is 
large enough and wise enough to give proper tone and character to 
the people for centuries to come, and until her interests are such 
that she needs to exercise her right of self-government I shall insist 
that she remain where her condition of development places her, and 
where she cannot by her action as a State impair the integrity of 
our system. 

A State should be the exemplar of the highest condition and most 
perfect organization of security. Many injuries would result to the 
Territory and its citizens if prematurely made a State. Legislation 
would not be free, honest, and untrammeled. The expenses of con- 
ducting the State government would be burdensome, and the imma- 
turity to-day would impair its efficiency in the future. I do not be- 
lieve if the people of Dakota knew what a burden they were pre- 
paring for themselves that they would consent to give up the advan- 
tages which they enjoy under the paternal care of this Government 
to acquire those supposed advantages which the politicians have 
tendered them. The explanation of this movement shows plainly 
that it is not an appeal from the people of Dakota, but the result of 
the machinations of a few ambitious members of the Republican 
party in Dakota and of that party itself, with perhaps an exceptional 
Democrat who has been promised a judgeship for his disinterested- 
ness, 

Our political history is full of illustrations of the correctness of 
this view of the question. Oregon in 1854, and again in 1855, re- 
fused, by a vote of her people, to enter the Union. Mr. Hughes, in 
the debate on the admission of Oregon, said: 


The people of this infant State preferred to bear the expenses of their Territo- 
rial government to be defrayed out of the national Treasury to assuming the bur- 
dens of taxation incident to a sovereign State. They remained contented with 
their Territorial government, engaged in agriculture and trade, developing the 
resources of Oregon, growing in wealth and numbers, and accumulating steadily 
ail the elements of a prosperous and powerful State. 


The first question which I propose to ask this Congress is what 
proof they have before them that the people of Dakota are seeking 
admission for their Territory as a State? 

I am well aware that persons claiming to be citizens of Dakota 
have appeared here in Washington urgirg the passage of this bill. 
I am aware that some of them appeared before our committee in be- 
half of this bill, but I ask this House what element of the popula- 
tion of Dakota these gentlemen represent? What proof have we 
that they were the spokesmen of the larger portion of the citizens 
of Dakota? This is the first step they should have taken, but they 
brought us no credentials from the farmers of Dakota. On the other 
hand I have received numerous letters from prominent agriculturists 
of that Territory protesting against its admission. 

They say that the farmers of Dakota do not wish to change their 
form of government; that it will prove injurious and burdensome 
to them; that the movement is exclusively in the interest of certain 
politicians who are seeking to gratify their personal ambition ; that 
the delegates who went to Washington did not represent the people, 
and were all from the towns, none from the agricultural classes, and. 
they did uot consult anybody aside from politicians as to their 
wishes. Some of the delegates since their return have said that 
they could not now say they were in favor of admission; that they 
went to Washington because they could go cheaply, and they had 
heard other delegates say the same thing; they say that if Congress 
could look upon one of our legislative assemblies, such as we had in 
the past and are likely to have for some time to come, they would 
unanimously say that such a body of men were not capable of self- 


habitants are erude and ill fit them to guard, preserve, and develop | government; we believe that if Dakota is admitted as a State now, 
their resources in that manner which is vitally necessary to their | in less than two years we shall be burdened with debt, county and 
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State, that will be crushing upon our people. Shall we disregard this 
protest, Mr. Speaker, and force this people to change their form of 
government? 

I do not propose to cast one word of discredit on those who have 
urged the passage of this bill, but I say that with this conflicting 
evidence as to what the wishes of the people of Dakota are, and 
especially of those who till its lands, that it is our duty before this 
bill should become a law to satisfy ourselves completely that the 
agriculturists are in favor of it, and I know nothing before us which 
would justify such a conclusion, while the presumption that it is 
not the case is of the strongest character. 

This question was ably considered by Mr. Foster, in the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, in the debate on the admission of Nebraska. He 
said: 

If twenty-five thousand people in that far-off region are desirous of paying the 
cxpanene and bearing the burdens of a State government, it seems to me wonder- 
ful. I should like very much to know how many of the population of that Terri- 
tory have asked to be made a State. For one, I would not wish to impose upon 
them the burdens of a State government without their asking for it. 1t will make 
taxation very heavy to sustain a State government there. 

* * + * n * * 

It is very easy to conjecture how there may be apparently a desire in a Terri- 
tory to be made into a State. In the first place, a Territory is not represented in 
this body, and a State has two Representatives here. Then again there are various 
offices which are not filled while the Territorial condition continues. Some half 
dozen influential and ambitious men who — to be Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives and district judges may very easily get up an appa- 
rent desire in the population of a Territory to be made into a State. But how far, 
outside of the men who aspire to these offices, does this desire extend? How far 
does it extend among the mass of the people?) Who is it living in a Territory 
that would not prefer to have it continue a Territory until it had assumed the size 
and proportions of a State than to have it made prematurely into a State? Who 
except the men who expect to hold these important offices ? 





I approach now, Mr. Speaker, one of the vital questions connected 
with this proposed measure, and that is whether the Territory of 
Dakota has such a population as to entitle her to admission as a 
State. This I term a vital question, because it concerns a principle 
which has entered into our system of government from the begin- 
ning, the observance of which has been productive of good, and the 
violation of which is fruitful of evil and harm. 

We have had some figures submitted to us, and it is my purpose 
to review them, in order to show that Dakota has not the requisite 
population. 

By the census report of 1880 the population of the entire Territory 
is set down at 135,000, of which the statement by counties gives to 
that portion of the Territory lying south of the forty-sixth degree of 
north latitude 87,059, so that it would require a gain or increase of 
about 60 per cent. in little more than a year to give to Dakota the 
requisite population. 

It is assumed by the friends of the bill that this increase has taken 
place; but as I shall later deal with the evidence in support of such 
a proposition which has come before us, I shall satisty myself at this 
point by declaring my belief in the utterly unfounded and unrea- 
sonable character of the assertion, and I do not think it will be seri- 
ously maintained on this floor. I regard this fact alone as sufficient 
to determine this question, since it shows conclusively that Dakota 
cannot now have a population equal to that necessary to secure the 
return of a Representative from a Congressional district to this House. 
A comparative statement contained in the census report for Dakota 
of 1880 gives the number of male adults in the entire Territory as 
50,000, and the women and minors as 85,000. From these figures we 
arrive at the proportion of one voter (assuming all male adults en- 
titled to vote) on a general average to one and seven-tenths of the 
non-voting population. By making use of this proportion we can 
throw some light on the question as to the population of Dakota in 
1881, and inferentially now. At the poll assessment made in 1881 in 
Dakota there were listed in the southern part 22,174 names. 

This result is arrived at from the poll lists in twenty-one counties 
and estimates in the remaining eleven of the number of polls listed 


therein by officials of the Territory. If we apply to this vote the | 


proportion of one and seven-tenths for the non-voting population in 
the thirty-two organized counties of Southern Dakota, it will show 
a population of 59,870, and when we add to this sum 2,704, which is 
the population of the remaining thirty-two unorganized connties, 
we have a total population in Southern Dakota of 62,574, with 25 
per cent. added forthe increase in the unorganized counties, amount- 
ing to 676, which gives a total of 63,250, or 23,809 less than she is 
credited with in the census report of 1880, which indicates a reduc- 
tion in the number of the population by emigration, or inaccuracy 
in the poll assessment. 

The poll list which is the basis of this calculation is shown to be 
reasonably large by the vote cast for Delegate in 1880, which was 
21,042. One year later the poll list referred to in Southern Dakota 


shows 22,174 as subjects of a poll tax in one-half of the Territory, | 


being 1,132 voters more than were polled in the entire Territory the 
previous year, 

One of the chief causes of the non-voting population being so little 
larger than the voting population is due to the fact that while the 
male adults are equally divided in numbers between native whites 
and those of foreign birth, the children of the latter only amount 
to 50 per cent. of those of the former. On this line of estimate we 
have then in Senuthern Dakota about 2,500 male adults, of which 
only one-half are native whites, and it is with this element and this 
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population that it is proposed to bring this Territory into the Union 
as a State. 

In presenting this comparison we do not propose to substitute this 
estimate for the results contained in the census report in 1880, but by 
showing the poll assessment in 1881 to have been in Southern Dakota 
but 22,174 in the organized counties, we show the impossibility of 
any such increase having taken place since 1880 as has con alleged. 

It follows from this that whether you go tothe census report for 
information or to the poll lists, and make a reasonable allowance for 
the increase of population since the date those figures were deter. 
mined, you still cannot bring up the population to a point which 
would entitle her to admission, if there be any regard left for a prin- 
ciple which was one of the land-marks of the Government. That 
Congress has the right to use its discretion, whether a Territory has 
the requisite population or not, is not open to question. Contingen- 
cies might have existed which made it necessary to admit a Territory 
as a State which did not have the proper amount of population : 
and, on the other hand, it might not be thought wise or prudent to 
make a State of a Territory alkuonigth it had the ample population, 

It is precisely at such a stage as this that the discretion of Con- 
gress is to be exercised, and for that reason I have examined the 
question whether there is anything specially demanding action in 
the case of Dakota which would justify us in admitting her without 
the requisite population, and I have been unable to find any justifi- 
cation for such proceeding. She is not oppressed, but on the con- 
trary, by the representation of her friends, is enjoying a high degree 
of prosperity. Nothing imperils her safety or checks her develop- 
ment, and so long as this Government feels able to extend to her the 
same care and attention, it is certainly to her advantage to continue 
to receive it. She has choice agricultural lands, and in the Black 
Hills rich mineral deposits. She has fences and farming implements, 
but when the whole value of her personal property is summed up it 
amounts only to seven millions in the entire Territory. The present 
assessment of the Territory produces a tax of $600,000, being about 
24 per cent. on all the real and personal property of the Territory, 
with the payment of which, together with the increased expenses of 
a State government, this property will be chargeable. 

The following details from the census report of 1880 give the values 
of the entire Territory : Her manufacturing interest is but $691,763 ; 
material for manufacturing, $1,534,716; the value of the product, 
$2,442,755. Her live stock is estimated at $6,463,274 and her farms 
and implements at $24,791,175. Whatthere is isagricultural. The 
farms, the stock, the produce of the dairy make up what there is of 
the Territory, and yet none of these men who control this interest 
are here to ask for the admission of Dakota. Until they come I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that no vote will be cast in this House to force 
them in; for it will oppress them and add additional burdens for 
them to bear. 

There are sixty-four counties 'in Southern Dakota, and of these 
thirty-two are organized. These thirty-two counties, in which is 
almost the entire population of the Territory, have only 25,000 
square miles of area, while in the thirty-four unorganized counties, 
sixteen of which have no population and only two over three hun- 
dred, there is an area of 47,160 square miles. 

The organized counties cover a little more than one-third of the 
area of Southern Dakota, and the two localities of population are 
widely divided. Three counties, Custer, Pennington, and Lawrence, 
are at the southwest corner of the Territory, while the other twenty- 
nine are at the southeast, and between these two settlements extends 
a vast unbroken wilderness, unsettled and unpopulated, and form- 
ing an almost impervious barrier to intercourse between the two popu- 
lated localities. ; 

A glance at the map will show the wide extent of the wilderness 
between Yankton and the Black Hills. As I looked at this map it 
was suggested to my mind that a dividing line from north to south 
could be run with more propriety. 

While referring to the extent of the area of Dakota I wish to ad- 
vert to the claim urged by the friends of the bill, that the number 
of pre-emptions, homesteads, and cash entries that have been made 
since the flush days of Dakota show the requisite increase of popu- 
lation since 1880. I have very little to say with reference to this. 
This evidence is not valuable. The records of our land legislation 
relating to the Territories and its “result have long since deprived 
this character of evidence of any value. This is really one of the 
evils which I fear will help to work the ruin of Dakota, and against 
which I am contending. I assume that the admission of this Terri- 
tory at this time would be followed by a similar chapter to those 
which have recounted the spoliation of lands in the other Western 
Territories. . 

Therefore I cannot accept these entries as any proof of an increase 
of population; but even were it capable of substantiation that every 
one of these entries was a personal one, made in good faith by the 


| head of a family, the conclusion drawn from this would be incorrect, 
| since the estimates are made that there are four members to a fam- 


ily, whereas the census shows but 2.7 on a general average. W hy, 
Mr. Speaker, should it be sought to establish the extent ot this = 
ulation by such evidence as this when we have always the —e 
tunity to enumerate it and so settle all doubtful questions and n' 
termine absolutely when the proper population is reached that such 
is the case? 














It is by the report of the census, by the poll lists, or by a general 
recognition of a large population that this question is capable of 
determination, but the fact of sufficient population does not per se 
entitle a Territory to become a State and be received into the Union. 
The course of the Government in regard to Utah has shown this to 
be true. Utah has made repeated efforts to secure admission, and 
has always been denied at the entrance. Why was this? Because 
the power rested in Congress to declare, as they did in effect, that 
there was an element in Utah not in accordance with the genius of 
our Government. They felt that harm and injury might result from 
closer contact with that element if clothed with the powers of a 
State, and hence exercised their wisdom by refusing to admit a Ter- 
ritory, although her population in point of numbers was sufficient. 

Immorality, if I may so call it, is not the only evil which should 
be kept from fellowship with our States. Immaturity is equally if 
not more dangerous. It might sap the foundation of our system of 
government. It might open the way to the entrance of corruption 
within the body-politic, and, like the entering-wedge in the timber, 
rive asunder the tibers which knit us together. - 

Look at the evils which have already come to this country from 
the violation of the principles I have laid down. I seein a debate on 
the admission of Oregon a statement to the effect that Florida was 
admitted with a less population than the ratio of representation at 
that time. This is true, but also true that at the time Florida made 
her application for admission she had sufficient population. This 
rule was adhered to in the admission of the first nineteen States and 
until the admission of Oregon. 

Oregon was entitled to admission by an act of Congress whenever 
she had a population of 60,000. In the case of Kansas great polit- 
ical questions were being agitated, which for the time being subor- 
dinated minor considerations, a question which since that day has 
made itself felt in every part of our system. In both of these cases 
itis fair to presume that Congress felt called on to exercise her dis- 
cretionary power. But however wisely it was done, however pure 
and patriotic the motive, the effect was undeniably bad, for it was 
nsed as a precedent in 1864 to select three petty Territories, so far as 
population and resources were concerned, and make them States, 

4 thereby checking their progress and development, in order to make 
use of them to maintain a political party in power. 

j Congress then for the first time violated a principle on which the 
safety of the Government depends and which had before been held 
sacred. 

We have suffered greatly already for this. The rich and fertile 
ands of these Territories have passed from our ownership; the rich 
forests of timber have been made the object of spoliation and the 
stately trees leveled to the earth. Dishonest transactions in lands 
and sham railroad and mining enterprises have made the name of our 
yeople a by-word in the lands that have governments. All this could 
lave been avoided had the Territories been allowed to work out their 
own salvation, develop themselves gradually and honestly to that 
point of maturity where they were capable of becoming States, a 
point where there would be developed in the hearts of their citizens 
sentiments of State pride and devotion to the honor of their Common- 
wealth. But the withering simoom of political destruction swept 
down upon them and swallowed them up. 
es Look at Nevada to-day. Twenty years ago her prospects were as 

right as those of Dakota are pictured to us to-day; now she is 

gutted, her timber is gone, her lands deserted, her minerals absorbed, 

and her population diminished, all the results of the greed, avarice, 

and partisan political feeling which subjected her to suchan ordeal. 

It is proposed, Mr. Speaker, to repeat this experience with Dakota 

for the same purposes, and I wish here as an American citizen to 

offer my most solemn protest against it. When I commenced my 

r. cmarks, Mr, Speaker, I said that Dakota, not having a population 

equal to that provided for by the apportionment law for a district 

entitled to a Representative, was not entitled to admission. I have 

in the course of my remarks distinctly stated that I recognized the 

discretionary power of Congress to admit a Territory as a State if 

she saw fit, provided an emergency existed which made it necessary, 

i us either the accomplishment of great good to the Government or 

e 4 lerritory, or the prevention of great injury to either. I stated 

further that I saw no such exigencies presented in the case of Dakota, 

and in that connection desire to say that I think this Congress could 

take nomore valuable steps than by reaffirming this principle with re- 

gard to the extent of the population. I desire to callthe attention of 

the House to some of the views expressed here when a similar ques- 
tion was under discussion. 

Mr. Grow, in the Oregon debate, referring to the causes which 
would justify a departure from the rule of population, said: 





lave they any unredressed wrongs too grievous to be borne under the Territe- 
| government under which they live? And is it for that reason that we are 
sked to change it? They have a Territorial government, so far as I know, en- 
rely satisfactory to them. 





Continuing, he says: 


Show me the people in any of the Territories toward whom the Executive of the 
epublic fails to perform his duty, and who are left in a state of civil war, with no 
arm of the Federal Government raised to protect them in their rights or shield 
ae their firesides and hearth-stones from violence and wrong, and I will vote to admit 


‘hem as a State, with a constitution not inconsistent with the guarantees of the 
{ 


mg P 
A i 


onstitution of the United States, and thus relieve them from the despotism of the 
Federal Por whatever their population, whether twenty or one hundred 
housand. 
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This serves to illustrate very clearly the high character of the ex- 
igency which would justify a departure from the accepted principle 
of population. What authority President Buchanan attached to this 
principle may be gathered from his annual message. He declares 
“that any attempt by the people of Kansas to form a State consti- 
tution before the number of their people reaches the required amount 
would be in express violation of the provisions of an act of Congress,” 
and in the judgment of the President therefore could not lawfully 
be made. Mr. Clark, of Missouri, in the course of the same debate, 
said: 

So long as I am a member on this floor I will never vote to admit any Territory 
as a State after this which has not the population equal to that required for a 


Representative from my State. Itis the true doctrine, the doctrine of the Con- 
stitution and the doctrine of representative government. 





General Zollicoffer said : 

I was adverting to the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the habit of requiring that a 
State should have a population equal to the ratio of representation is the general 
usage of the country. 

And on what principles of right and propriety is it founded? It 
is founded in great wisdom, and is in my judgment essential to the 
safety and durability of the Government itself. It isfounded on the 
idea that it is wrong to give to States having no population power 
to control States having great populations; wrong, for example, to 
give to a little community having one-thirty-fifth part of the pop- 
ulation of the State of Ohio a power in the Senate of the United 
States and in the House in Presidential elections equal to that of 
such a State. 

Mr. Seward made a declaration during the Oregon debate which 
very directly applies to the condition of Dakota. The rule he thought 
was ‘“‘ that where the interests of both the Government and the Ter- 
ritory would be best subserved by the admission, that the question 
of population would not be a positive factor if it could be shown that 
the area of the Territory is not unduly proportionate to that popu- 
lation.” In the case of Dakota there is presented the most marked 
example of disparity between the population and the area to be 
found in our country, and one which would have fully met the case 
suggested by Mr. Seward. 

The proposition enunciated by Mr. Nicholls in the same debate 
referred to was that ‘if population be no test as to the right to ex- 
clude a State from admission, it follows conclusively that the requi- 
site ratio does not entitle it to admission.” Mr. Boyce, of South 
Carolina, said : 

The most important principle in reference to the admission of a State is that it 
shall have the proper number of inhabitants. Where is this thing to end if a 
mere handful of men here and there can form States for admission into this Union ! 
It is a mockery of our system of government that thirty, forty, or fifty thousand 
men here or there, or anywhere within our limits should be allowed to send two 
Senators to the other House of Congress. Why, sir, it brings our whole system 
into disrepnte. What I insist on is that no new State shall be admitted until she 


has a population equal to that now necessary to entitle her to a member of the 
House. 






















There is much food for reflection, Mr. Speaker, in the suggestion of 
Mr. Nicholls in the course of the above debate, that if'a less population 
than the ratio was not a bar to admission, then its possession would 
not entitle the Territory to admission. The force of this is to show 
the necessity for some rule applicable in all cases where a Territory 
seeks admission as a State, and in the absence of any improvement 
on that limitation which was observed for so many years it is to be 
hoped that this Congress will reaffirm that principle not only by its 
action in the present case but by so affirming that it will, as far as 
possible, exert its influence on the next Congress which shail have 
similar bills to consider. Believing as I do that nothing could prove 
more detrimental to the interests of Dakota than to be burdened 
with an expensive State government, to be exposed to the effects of 
party politics, and believing further that the bone and sinew, the 
farmers, do not want the change made, I have endeavored to show 
the evils which the passage of this bill would inflict upon this Terri- 
tory. And in doing this I have been actuated only by the kindliest 


























feelings for that Territory and for its people. 

But having devoted so much of my time to this branch of the sub- 
ject, I desire in conclusion to call your attention to what I regard 
as a matter of far greater importance. I refer tothe injury that the 
admission of immature States would inflict on the Federal Govern 
ment. The grand character of our system has been illustrated by 
our achievements and progress. The devotion felt for our Consti 
tution and for that well-regulated system which seemed to have pro- 
vided for almost every emergency which could occur for centuries 
to come was the great secret of the devotion of the people to law and 
order. It is the preservation of this condition of things which will 
perpetuate this Republic. It is holding as sacred the ancient land- 
marks and practices of the patriotic fathers of the earlier days which 
will prevent our system from becoming impaired through the effects 
of the vicious assaults constantly made against it. It is for this 
reason that I urge upon this House what I hold to be a duty, the 
reaffirmation of a principle which belongs to our past, and the de- 
parture from which must be productive of the greatest harm. 

This injury is referred to in the extracts which I have read from 
the Oregon debates. They picture a party which, selecting a small 
community, confers on it statehood, and enables it to send two Sena- 
tors to Congress and have an equal vote in the House with the largest 
State in the Union in a Presidential election, solely with a view to 
| perpetuate its power. I have already referred to some of the evils 
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we have suffered from the admission of immature States, but those 
are slight compared to those which confront us in the future, if this 
practice is permitted to grow as it will do as the necessities of one 
party or another suggest such a step as expedient for their perma- 
nency of power. You gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
ne right to demand of us greater political honesty than you your- 
selves display; and you can readily see how, if you add Dakota to 
the column of petty States, we might be led in a moment of power, 
which is already visible on the political horizon, to favor the division 
of Texas, which has area and population sufficient on that basis to 
make five States with an area of over fifty thousand square miles each, 
which would have within itself in its resources everything requisite 
for statehood. 

But I regret to look at such a picture, for in such acts, done for 
party supremacy, I fancy that I see the gradual destruction of our 
Constitution, the tottering of our magnificent system of government, 
and failure and ruin taking the place of prosperity and happiness. 
I see the purity of our judiciary vanishing at the touch of partisan- 
ship, and our legislative bodies subjected to charges of corruption. 

That no such calamities may ever befall us, we must halt at the 
beginning and make no encroachment on the palladium of our liber- 
ties, and in behalf of the preservation of our governmental system 
intact I appeal to this House not to ignore a principle which grows 
out of the Constitution, for party purposes. I appeal to them in be- 
half of Dakota, that her farmers may not be impoverished and de- 
spoiled by having a burden imposed on them which they do not seek; 
and finally to that sense of justice and honor which must control 
this House, not to permit a law to be enacted which is unjust to a 
people and dangerous to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to add as a part of my remarks the views 
expressed by Hon. G. G. Vest, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
in dissenting from the report of the majority of the Committee on 
Territories : 


Mr. VEsT, from the Committee on Territories, submitted the following views of 
the minority, to accompany bill 8. No. 1514: 

The undersigned, a member of the Committee on Territories, begs leave to dis- 
sent from the report of the majority of said committee recommending the passage 
of Senate bill No. 1514, entitled ‘‘ An act to enable the people of the Territory of 
Dakota to form aconstitution and State government, and for the admission of the 
state into the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” 

It is certainly the theory and object of our Constitution that representation 
should be equal, so far as possible, between the citizens of the United States. In 
section 2 of the Constitution it is provided that ‘‘Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included within the 
Union according to their respective numbers,” &c.; and in section 2 of article 14 
of the amendments to the Constitution it is provided that ‘‘ Representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several States according to their respective numbers,” 
&c. These provisions manifestly apply to representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to States after they are admitted into the Union. 

Section 3 of article 4 of the Constitution provides that ‘‘ New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into the Union,” and this enactment leaves to the absolute 
and unlimited discretion of Congress the decision when the people within a cer- 
tain Territory shall receive, not only their equal representation with other citizens 
of the Union in the House of Representatives, and coequal representation with the 
other States in the Senate, but also the right to appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 

While no other provision is found in the Constitution as to the admission of new 
States than that before quoted, and no law or rule binds or limits the action of 
Congress, it would be a manifest violation of the spirit and intendment of the 
Constitution to admit a State into the Union without at least the population 
requisite under the existing law of apportionment for a Representative in the 
lower House of Congress. To give to a smaller number of =~ le than that fixed 
by the general law of apportionment a representation in the House would be to 
establish unequal representation ; nor is the number of people in a Territory ap- 

lying for admission as a State the only question to be considered by Congress. 
While there should be at least the population required by the general apportion- 
ment, and this without question, justice to the other States and other citizens of 
the United States requires that Congress should consider the necessity for creat- 
ing a new State, the character of the population, and its probable future. 

To ignore these considerations would be simply an abdication by Congress of 
its high constitutipnal discretion and the plaeing in its stead the enumeration of a 
census. In our representative Government, based upon universal suffrage, every 
State and every citizen is directly interested in the question of admitting a new 
State into the Union—not only as to the simple inquiry in regard to the aggre- 
gate of population so admitted but as to its character and probable influence 
upon the common destiny of all the States; for it is manifest that the danger to 
free institutions lies after all in vicious suffrage and its corollary of vicious rep- 
resentation. Besides, if Congress should look only to the amount of populatien, 
itis evident how shamefully party greed and ambition could, by filling up the 
sparsely settled Territories, swell the vote of the electoral college to any number 
required for party purposes. 

In the earlier days of our history, when the great necessity seemed to be popula- 
tion, and when a continent offered its vast domain for settlement, omeuione in 
Congressional action as to the admission of new States can be found at variance 
with the principles bere stated. 

Out of the twenty-five States admitted into the Union since the adoption of the 
“onstitution, six have been admitted without the ratio of pee demanded 
by the existing apportionment for a member in the House ot Representatives, but 
it must bé remembered that the generally accepted proverb that ‘‘in numbers 
there is strength " then governed the action of Congress over and above all other 
considerations. Our vast domain seemed illimitable in its capacity for population, 
and it was only natural that Congress should regard with favor every proposition 
looking to the increase of the number of those who could develop the resources of 
the immense territory only awaiting the enterprise and toil of the pioneer. The 
tide of immigration now pouring upon us from all portions of the world has made 
the matter of population simply one of conjeeture, and we must regard it only as 
a — ion of time when every foot of our vast possessions will be occupied and 
utilized. 

There is no necessity now for ieaiies new States into the Union, unless that ne- 
cessity is one of a: The welfare of the country does not require it, and unless 
there are exceptional reasons for admitting into the Union a sparsely settled Terri- 
tory, the riumber of its population a matter of surmise, Congress should at least 
look with suspicion upon the hot haste with which the measure is being urged. 


The area of the proposed State is 80,000 square miles, or 320,000 quarter sectio; 
of 160 acres each, or 51,200,000 acres; and upon this immense territory the friends 
of the measure claim that there is now a population of 175,000. 

In 1880 the census enumeration showed within the limits of the proposed State 
a population of 100,500, including Indians, and as there has been no enumeration 
since, the increase to ‘'175,000" is simply a matter of computation based upon 
land-otlice entries and the assessed value of property. 

It is urged, however, that the amendment to the bill providing for a new enumer. 
ation of population, and making the admission as a State contingent upon that 
enumeration, meets any objection as to pees but it is enough to say that 
anxious as the friends of this measure in the Territory are to secure its passage. 
the requisite number of people to reach the ratio of the present apportion pent he: 
Representatives in Congress will as certainly be developed by the pro census 
as that the enumeration is had. Without at all reflecting upon the motive of the 
majority of the committee in proposing this amendment, it is my deliberate opin. 
ion that it can only resalt, if adopted, in a fraudulent enumeration, showing uw 
its face in any event a suflicent number of people in the proposed State to insure 
its admission into the Union. 

There are too many personal ambitions to be gratified, too many private inter. 
ests to be subserved, leaving out of view the partisan aspect of the question, to 
make it a matter of the slightest doubt that the sapenell enumeration will meet 
every requirement in the way of population. Two seats in the United States 
Senate, one in the House of Representatives, the various State officers—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—and more than all, three votes in the electoral col. 
lege, constitute a mass of temptation which the history of men and parties in the 
past should deter Congress from offering to the people of Dakota in the shape ot 
the pes amendment. Even the accuracy of arithmetical enumeration will 
yield to prizes so near and so alluring. 

Nor is there any exceptional reason or necessity shown for the immediate admis. 
sion of the new State into the Union. If the statements of the advocates and 
friends of the pending measure are to be received even with great allowance, the 
proposed State is now a Territorial elysium and the ple in the enjoyment of 
a possible blessing to be obtained from religion, education, or benign and just 

aws. 

By reference to a pamphlet submitted to our committee by the advocates of the 
bill, entitled ‘‘ Dakota's claims for admission,” it will be seen that in the proposed 
State in 1881 there were 128 church buildings ; 850 school districts, with 937 teacb- 
ers; 4 national and 44 private banks; 70 weekly and 5 daily a ; & fleet of 
steamboats, and 756 miles of railroad completed and in operation. © are further 
informed by this pamphlet that— 

‘The financial condition of the proposed State is most excellent; * * * the 
financial condition of the various counties is good, only two counties having any 
indebtedness that is likely to inconvenience them. One of those two incurred the 
debt by granting aid to a pailroad company, under an act of Congress.” 

It is to be regretted that the friends of the pending bill have deemed it proper to 
drop this financial history with a statement so abrupt, ae the impres- 
sion that Congress by ae aid to a railroad company became to some ex- 
tent or in some degree responsible for the subsequent history of the indebtedness 
so authorized. 

And this is the more to be regretted for the reason that a protest against the 
admission of the proposed State of Dakota has been presented to the Senate and 
referred to this committee, which creates the painful suspicion that the people of 
the proposed State have neglected the religious and moral advantages so conspicu 
ously set forth in their pamphlet, and have been guilty of such naked and palpa- 
ble repudiation of the indebtedness alluded to as to render them especially anxious 
to say as little upon the subject as possible. Unwilling to adopt hastily a conclu- 
sion so ——— the fair name of a young and ambitious community already 
aspiring to membership in the Union, and also believing that no ‘‘ State” should 
be so admitted whose —— have been fuilty of repudiating an honest and lawfal 
indebtedness, I have carefully examined the charges made in the protest and the 
prayers offered and now lay before the Senate the result of my examination. 

In the spring of 1871 the counties of Yankton, Clay, and Union, which then em- 
braced the most thickly settled portion of Southern Dakota, were exceedingly 
anxious to obtain a railroad which would give them communication with the outer 
world. With this end in view, the acting governor of Dakota Territory called a 
special session of the Territorial Legislature, which convened at the capital, in the 
city of Yankton, on the 18th of April, 1871, and continued in session for several 
days. At this special session an act was passed entitled ‘‘ An act to enable organ- 
ized counties and townships to vote aid to any railroad, and to provide for the pay- 
ment of the same,” which was approved April 21, 1871. (See side pages 14 to 17, 
inclusive, of the printed record on file in the clerk's office of the Supreme Court 
ofthe United States, in the case of the First National Bank of Brunswick vs. The 
County of Yankton.) , 

After this act had been passed the Dakota Southern Railroad Company was in- 
corporated under the general laws of Dakota Territory. (See side pages from 
19 to 21, inclusive, of the same record.) Its incorporators embraced some of the 
most prominent men in the Territory, such as ex-Governors A. J. Faulk and 
Newton Edmunds, United States J udge W. W. Brookins, Hon. G. C. Moody, 
George W. Kingsbury, J. M. Stone, Dr. J. A. Potter, J. R. Sanborn, James 5. 
— C. 8. Eiseman, F. J. DeWitt, and others. (See side page 21 of said rec- 
ord.) : 

The charter of the company stated the purpose of the company to be to con- 
struct and operate ‘‘a line of railroad from the city of Yankton, on the Missouri 
River, eastward through the counties of Yankton, Clay, and Union, to a point on 
the Big Sioux River, between townships Nos. 88 and 93, ‘both inclusive.” (See side 
page 20 of said record.) : 2 

Afterward, and in pursuance of the act passed at this special session of the 
Territorial Legislature, a petition was presented to the board of county commis: 
sioners of Yankton County asking that body to submit to the qualified voters of 
said Yankton County a ne sition to extend aid by donating ,000 in county 
bonds of said county to the Dakota Southern Railroad ; said bonds to run twenty 
years, with coupons attached, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per an- 
num, and to be given to said company in payment for grading, tieing, building, 
and other necessary work on said railroad proposed to be built by said company. 
(A copy of this petition may be found on side pages 22 and 23 of said prin 
record, and a copy of this petition is also attached as Schedule A to the protest 
introduced in the Senate March 21, 1882, by Senator Hag.) The petition, it = 
be noticed, is signed by the most prominent men in the Territory, and among the 
names may be found those who are to-day the strongest advocates of repudiation 
in the Territory. s sn f 

In pursuance of this petition and in accordance with the terms and provisions 0 
said act of April 21, 171, an election was held on the 2d of September, 1871, id 
Yankton County, at which the proposition to issue said bonds as specified if sal d 
— was carried by avery large majority. (See side pages 24 and 25 of sal 
record.) 7 : 

Subsequently the board of county commissioners entered into an agreement =e 
the said Dakota Southern Railroad Company by which it was agreed to eae 
said railroad company said $200,000 in bonds to aid in the construction of a = 
and the railroad company on its part agreed in case said bonds should bede — : 
to it before the road was fully constructed and completed that it La pet pee mee 
bond te the county in the penal sum of $400,000, conditioned that sai ae aes 
should be completed ‘‘ from the terminus or some station of some — — 
into the city of Chicago, Illinois, to and within the limits of the city of Yan , 
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as such limits existed on the 5th of August, 1871, by virtue of the charter of said | by the Dakota Territory Legislature, as will be seen by reference to the act enti- 


city, and in running order, constructed as well as the average of Western roads, 
and trains of cars actually run thereon and with its track connected with some 
road ruaning to Chicago of the same gauge, so as to give direct railroad communi- 
cation between said city of Yankton and the city of Chicago without necessitating 
the transfer of freight at any such point of connection,” on or before the Ist day 
of January, 1873, or in case of a general overflow of the Missouri River bottoms, 
then on or before the Ist day of July, 1873; and in case of failure to comply with 
all the conditions of said bond within the time aforesaid, the bond was to provide 
that the ye ra should be liquidated at the face amount of the bonds actually 
issued, with all interest that should have accrued thereon up to the recovery of 
judgment upon such bond, and $10,000 additional to cover expenses of engraving 
‘and issuing the said bonds and all other expenses the county should be put to by 
reason of such extensionof aid. (See side pages 24 to 29, inclusive, of said record.) 

Not long after this, and before any of the bonds had been issued by the county, 
a question arose as to the right of the Territorial Legislature to convene in extra 
session, and as to the validity of a railroad charter granted by a Territorial Legis- 
lature in view of the implied inhibition of a Territorial’ Legislature to grant a 
railroad charter found in the act of Congress passed March 2, 1867. (See 14 Stats. 
at L., page 426; also section 1889 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.) 

In consequence of this doubt as to the validity of the railroad charter and as to 
the validity of the act passed at this special session, Congress was asked to rec- 
ognize said act as a valid act and said railroad charter asa valid charter. But 
Congress, deeming the act which applied to all railroads and all counties in the 
Territories unwise in principle, annulled the act except so far as it related to this 
particular railroad = the bonds voted thereto. (The township of Elk Point, in 
Union County, had also voted $15,000 in bonds to aid the same railroad ; see side 
page 59 of said printed record ; and that township has during the last five years 
been following the example of Yankton County in repudiating its bonds.) But 
as to this particular railroad and the bonds voted thereto, Congress validated said 
act and recognized said railroad company as a ‘legal and valid corporation.” 
(That act is entitled ‘‘ An act in relation to the Dakota Southern Railroad,” and 
was approved May 27, 1872, and can be found in 17 U. S. Stats. at L., page 162; 
also on side pages 17 and 18 of said printed record ; also in 101 U. 8. Reports, page 
129, case of First National Bank of Brunswick vs. The County of Yankton.) 

Up to the time this validating act of Congress became a law, none of the bonds 
had been issued by Yankton County. The first $100,000 of the bonds were issued 
on or after the 11th day of June, 1872, and after the county commissioners had 
found that the railroad company was under the agreement entitled to the same ; 
and after the county had taken from the railroad company a $400,000 bond condi- 
tioned as herintofore mentioned with approved sureties, and also secured by real- 
estate mortgage. (See side pages 30 to 34, inclusive, of said record.) The last 
$100,000 = said bonds were issued on or after January, 1873. (See side page 35 of 
said record.) 

It will be noticed that the county did not expect to receive any stock in exchange 
for these bonds at the time the vote was taken, but the act of Congress required 
the railroad company to issue stock to the county of the - value of the bonds 
received ; and in pursuance of this requirement the railroad company did issue to 
the county $200,000 in full-paid stock. (See side page 59 of said record.) And 
one of the county commissioners was elected a director of the railroad company 
by virtue of the stock held by the county, and attended meetings of the railroad 
conypany as such director. (See side pages 42 and 55 of said report.) 

After the bonds were issued the board of county commissioners released the 

ortgage and canceled the bond given by the railroad company to secure a per- 
formance of the agreement on its part, with reference to the construction of said 
rund, on the ground that the agreement had been fully complied with on the part 
thevailroad company. (See side pages 42 and 54 of said record.) 

But when the railroad company were about to put a mortgage on the railroad, 

inkton County, as the holder of the $200,000 of stock in the company, filed a bill 
against the railroad company to interfere with this plan, and the railroad com- 
pany, in thisdilemma, with the prospect of bankruptcy before it if the litigation 
proceeded and this hinderance to the disposal of its mortgage bonds was not im- 
wediately removed, agreed to and did execute to Yankton County a bond in the 
penal sum of $50,000 with approved securities, (who are to-day amply able to respond 
n damages for any breach of said bond,) conditioned that the railroad company 
would run a passenger train from Yankion to Sioux City every forenoon, return- 
ng every afternoon, and lying over at Yankton, and that it would keep and main- 
tain its general offices at the city of Yankton, and would expend there the sum of 
$50,000 in the erection of passenger and freight depots and machine shops. (See 
side pages 43 to 57, inclusive, of said record.) 

It must be borne in mind that this agreement with reference to the manner of 
running trains and the expenditure of money in improvements at Yankton was a 
new agreement that was made and entered into in the fall of 1873, (the agreement 
is dated October 31, 1873,) and was in addition to the agreement under which the 
railroad was constructed and the bonds issued, and was extorted by said Yank- 
ton County from the railroad company through the instrumentality of the stock 
held by said Yankton County; and long before this litigation was started, which 
resulted in the making of said agreement, these bonds had all been issued and dis- 
posed of to innocent purchasers. 


The bonds were taken by the firm of Wicker, Meckling & Co. from the railroad | 


company, under their construction contract with the railroad company, at par, 

ee side page 59 of said record,) aud Wicker, Meckling & Co. sold the ‘bonds to 
W.N. Coker & Co., a firm of bankers and dealers in municipal bonds in New York 
City, for the sum of $140,000 in cash, to wit: $75,000 for the first $100,000, and 
$65,000 for the second $100,000. (See side page 59 of said record.) 

Subsequently W. N. Coler & Co. retailed the bonds out in small lots to the pres- 
ent holders at about ninety cents on the dollar. 

In order to facilitate the sale of the bonds, W. N. Coler & Co. procured from 
nearly all the preminent officials and citizens of Yankton County letters and cer- 
tificates stating that the bonds had been issued in good faith; that there were no 
safer investments in the market; that there was no disposition on the part of any 
portion of the people of the county to repudiate the bonds ; that they had received 
What they paid for; that the citizens of the county were well satisfied, and that 
the county was abundantly able to pay the bonds, having no other indebted- 
ness, 

These letters and certificates were incorporated into a pamphlet by W. N. Coler 
& Co., and in this pamphlet Coler & Co. lay special stress upon the fact that 
these bonds had a very desirable feature, not common to ordinary municipal bonds, 
ind that was this: that the act of the Territorial Legislature had been confirmetl 
by a special act of Congress, thus, as they said, ‘‘ effectually shutting out every 
(uestion as to the authority of the county to issue the bonds, and any possibility 
of the county avoiding payment of the same.”’ (A copy of these letters and cer- 
tificeates will be found attached to the protest introduced in the Senate by Senator 
HALE.) 

rhe price these bonds were sold for in 1872 and the early part of 1873 of itself 
clearly shows the falsity of the statement now made, that the bondholders pur- 
chased the bonds as illegal securities, and demonstrates beyond all question that 
these boncs must have been considered a first-class investment, as other 8 per 
cent. western county bonds were not selling in the market at that time, to wit, 
1872 and the early part of 1873, for as high a figure as these bonds brought. In- 
deed, up to the year 1876, when the county entered upon this scheme of repudia- 
tion, the interest upon these bonds had always been promptly paid, and the bonds 
had always been recognized as valid obligations, not only by the county, but also 








tled ‘‘An act to authorize Yankton County to borrow money in certain cases.""  Ap- 
proved December 21, 1872, found on page 130 of the Dakota Territorial session laws 
of 1872 and 1873; and also found on side page 57 of said printed record on file in 
the supreme court clerk's office. 

No taxes have been levied for the purpose of paying interest on these bends, 
and no interest has been paid upon them since the year 1876. In that year Hon. 
G. C. Moody (one of the parties who lately appeared before our committee to ad- 
vocate the bill for the admission of the Territory «3 a State) filed a bill and obtained 
a decision from the Territorial courts that said bonds were illegal and void. Judge 
A. H. Barnes (who also lately appeared before our committee to advocate the bills 
for division and admission) was at that time one of the judges of the supreme court 
of = rey and he said at the conclusion of his opinion, holding these bonds 
invalid: 

‘*T come to the conclusion that neither Congress nor the Territorial Legislatare, 
nor both combined, could authorize or empower the county of Yankton to make a 
donation or subscription to the capital stock of a railroad."’ (See 1 Dakota Reports, 
page 267.) 

Judge G. G. Bennett, (late Delegate to Congress from Dakota,) who also con 
curred with Judge Barnes in holding that the bonds were illegal and void, stated 
in his opinion, as an independent reason why the bonds should be held void, that 
the act of Congress required the railroad company to issue to, and impliedly re- 
quired the town to accept, $200,000 in stock of the railroad company, which was 
not bargained for by the county, and for this reason, if for no other, he held tbe 
bonds ought not to be paid, because the county thereby became subjected to the 
liability of a stockholder in the railroad company without the sanction and con- 
sent of its voters. (See pages 253 and 254 of 1 Dakota Reports.) 

Since the delivery of these opinions by the Territorial judges the county of 
Yankton has realized the sum of $16,666.66 from the sale of the stock received by 
it from the Southern Dakota Railroad Company, and the legal opinion of Judge 
Bennett is now considered hardly tenable. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as will be seen by reference to the de 
cision in the Yankton County bond matter, (reported in 101 United States Reports, 
yage 129,) did not agree with Judge Barnes as to the powers of Congress over the 

rerritories of the United States. That court said in its opinion : 

* All territory within the jurisdiction of the United States, not included in any 
State, must necessarily be governed by or under the authority of Congress. The 
Territories are but political subdivisions of the outlying dominion of the United 
States. Their relation to the General Government is much the same as that which 
counties bear to the respective States, and Congress may legislate for them as a 
State does for its municipal organizations. 

* 7. * 


* * ” . 


‘*Congress may not only abrogate laws of the Territorial Legislatures, but it may 
itself legislate directly for the local government. It may make a void act of the 
Territorial Legislature valid and a valid act void. In other words it has full and 
complete legislative authority over the people of the Territories, and all the de 
partments of the Terntorial government. It may do for the Territories what the 
people under the Constitution of the United States may do for the States. 

a * 7 * * * * 

‘No complaint is made of any irregularity in the proceedings under the law 
The question in the case is one of power only, and we think the vote of the people 
of the county was validated by Congress, and express authority given to issue the 
bonds for the purpose originally intended. The only change which Congress saw 
fit to make was to require the company to give stock in return for the donation 
voted. 

‘“ The judgment of the supreme court of the Territory will be reversed, and the 
cause remanded with instructions to reverse the judgment of the district court 
and direct a judgment for the plaintiff on the facts found, for such amount as shall 
appear to be due on the coupons sued for.” 

Such was the judgment of the tribunal of last resort under the Constitution, and 
an honest, law-abiding community should have received this decision as conclu 
sive and proceeded to obey it. Not so with the defendants. Determined to avoid 
the payment of the bonds at all hazards, and in any event, the people of Yankton 
appealed to the Territorial Legislature to assist them in defeating the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and accordingly the people of the entire 
Territory made themselves parties to the scheme of repudiation by first repealing 
the law authorizing a levy upon the property of the county for the payment of 
any judgment obtained against it. (See Session Laws of Dakota for 1881, page 63.) 

Another act was also passed enabling the county commissioners to etlect an 
immediate determination of their ofticial powers by filing a resignation with the 
county clerk. (See Session Laws of Dakota of 1881, page 219.) 

Another act was passed authorizing Yankton County to sell the $200,000 of stock 
which it had received from the railroad company at the time said bonds were 
issued, and to enable the county to coerce the bondholders into a settlement at 50 
cents on the dollar. The act further provided that the money obtained on said 
stock should be constituted a special fund to be used only in the payment of the 
indebtedness of Yankton County at the rate of 50 cents on the dollar. (See Ses- 
sion Laws of Dakota for 1881, pags 305.) 

As I have before stated, Yankton County did effect a sale of the stock for the 
sum of $16,666.66, which was deposited with the county treasurer, and has re- 
mained in his hands for more than a year, drawing no interest because the county 
was unwilling te use the same in payment of this indebtedness, unless the bond- 
holders would agree to compromise at 50 cents on the dollar. 

Judgments having been rendered against the county in pursuance of the de 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, there being no further defense 
available in law or in equity, the plaintiffs finally applied to the district court for 
writs of mandamus to compel the county commissioners to levy a tax for the pay 
ment of said judgments, and the county commissioners, or those within the juris 
diction of the court, availing themselves of the act of the Legislature passed for 
that purpose, hereinbefore referred to, immediately filed their resignations with 
the county clerk before the writs could be served upon them, and thus evaded the 
process of the court. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 5th day of September, 1881, when it became neces 
sary for the county commissioners to levy a tax for ordinary county purposes, 
the remaining county commissioner, (who bad not before resigned,) having come 
secretly within the jurisdiction of the court, met, with two new commissioners 
who were secretly appointed to fill the vacancies on the board, at about the hour 
of sunrise, and these three, after levying a tax for ordinary county purposes and 
transacting other ordinary business of the county, immediately resigned before 
the writs of mandamus could be served upon them. : 

In November last the action of the county commissioners was heartily indorsed 
by the people of Yankton in the re-election of the same persons to the oflices of 
county commissioners, and finally, on the 28th of December, 1881, two of the com 
missioners so re-elected secretly qualified and helda secret meeting, at which they 
transacted the accumulated business of the county without taking any steps to- 
ward meeting the judgments rendered against the county, and then resigned, leav 
ing the county practically disorganized, in which condition it has ever since re- 
mained. 

In presenting the majority report the chairman of the committee used the fol- 
lowing language : 

‘* As to the protest which was referred to the committee, the majority of the 
committee are of the opinion that the case is one for the courts tosettle rather than 
Congress. Indeed, they are so fully impressed with the belief that such matters 
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belong properly to the courts that they deem it impolitic if not unwise for Con- 
gvess to legislate or express an opinion on the subject.” 

From this ition of the majority of the committee I beg leave most earnestly 
to dissent. In the first place I deny that there is any question now before the 
courts as to the indebtedness of Yankton on the bonds voted by them to the South- 
ern Dakota Railroad Company. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States decided 
the question of power to issue the bonds against the county, and there being no 
other defense even pretended, final es was rendered against the county. 
The only question now pending is whether the defendants can nullify the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court by means of the legislation enacted for that purpose 
by the Territorial Legislature of Dakota. 

There are questions involved in the consideration of the pending measure far 
more important than the amount in dollars and cents honestly due to the holders 
of these bonds. The principles of good faith and fair-dealing apply to communi- 
ties and commonwealths as well as to individuals, and while the man who repudi- 
ates his legal obligations and seeks by trickery to avoid them is justly refu: the 
society and countenance of honest men, there is no reason why a community guilty 
of the same conduct should not be refused the highest privilege and greatest honor 
upon earth—membership of the American Union. 

This is no case of repudiation by an isolated county or township. It is the 
case of an entire Territory, now aspiring to become a State, which has deliber- 
ately attempted to nullify and defeat the judgment of the highest judicial tribu- 
nal created by the Constitution. 

To say that Congress can, upon the question of admitting this Territory as a 
State, ignore its illegal and outrageous defiance of the law, as declared by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, is to trample under foot the dictates alike of 
self-respect and constitutional requirement. 

The admission of Dakota as a State upon the record and history presented is 
the indorsement by Congress of repudiation so shameless and unquestioned that 
it can find = plausible defense in this body, or even in the community where it was 
verpotrated. 

' For these reasons I dissent from the majority report, and am of the opinion 
that the pending measure for the admission of Dakota as a State should be re- 
jected. 


G. G. VEST. 


Hennepin Canal. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CYRUS C. CARPENTER, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On the conference report on the river and harbor bill. » 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The purpose of the Senate amendment, comprising 
in part the conference report now under consideration, is to provide 
for the survey and a report upon the projected canal between the 
Mississippi River at Rock Island and the Illinois River at Hennepin. 
The proposed canal would be sixty-five miles long and would con- 
nect the watersof the Mississippi with those of the Illinois River, 
forming in connection with the Illinois and Michigan Canal a direct, 
available, and continuous through water-line between the Missis- 
sippi and the great lakes at Chicago; making the entire length of 
the connecting water-way one hundred and eighty miles. 

It is objected to this project that it is not a national or interstate 
enterprise, and that canals are a thing of the past and are unavyail- 
able in the modern system of transportation. 

I desire to state only two or three reasons which, in my judgment, 
show the fallacy of these objections. 

As computed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] in his 
very able speech on the river and harbor bill, the Mississippi River 
and all its tributaries receive in this bill appropriations amounting 
to $8,705,000, and the great lakes from Duluth to the Saint Lawrence 
River receive appropriations amounting to $2,151,000. 

Here are two great systems of water navigation upon which the 
Government, and wisely as I think, is expending annually millions 
of dollars; and yet there is no practicable, available, and direct 
water communication between these two great systems of water 
transportation. 

This project contemplates the construction of a canal across an 
isthmus sixty-five miles in width at a cost of $4,500,000, which Col- 
onel Hodnett, a civil engineer who surveyed the proposed route, 
affirms ‘‘ would be the cheapest canal ever constructed in the United 
States.” This canal would afford a direct water communication be- 
tween the great system of water-ways constituted of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries and that of the great lakes, extending from 
Chicago to the markets of the East. 

This enterprise will prove, in my judgment, of inestimable value 
to the States of the Northwest, and it will prove of equal value to 
the States of the Atlantic seaboard, where the surplus of the North- 
west is consumed, and which furnish the iron, salt, hard coal, and 
other heavy and bulky products of the mine and factory consumed 
in the States west of the Mississippi. The river and harbor bill ap- 
propriates over $4,000,000 for the improvement of the Lower Missis- 
sippi River, and contemplates the appropriation of many millions 
in addition to complete the elaborate designs of the Mississippi River 
commission. And to these expenditures we must add the $5,000,000 
expended on the jetties to secure an outlet inte the Gulf of Mexico. 


The expenditure of all these millions (and I do not say it in the way 
of criticism) is for the mere purpose of facilitating the carrying of 
the heavy surplus of the Mississippi Valley which seeks a foreign 
market. And yet the statistics of trade prove that while one-fourth 
of the surplus which the West sells goes abroad, the other three. 
fourths is sold and consumed in the cities, the mines, and the fac- 
tories of our own States east of the Alleghany Mountains. 

It seems strange to me that men will vote with complacent satis. 
faction to expend $5,000,000 on the jetties at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and over $4,000,000 for other improvements of the river, to 
be followed by from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 more in carrying out 
the projected improvements, and all this to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of one-fourth the surplus products of the Mississippi Valley, 
while the same men will higgle and wriggle and question and cayil 
about the expenditure of $4,500,000 to facilitate and cheapen the trans- 
portation of the other three-fourths to the home market east of the 
Alleghanies. 

But it is said there is no warrant in the Constitution to enter upon 
this work, as it lies entirely within the border of a single State and 
isin no sense a national enterprise. I have already said cutting a 
ditch for sixty-five miles across a narrow isthmus connects in a 
direct way the great system of improvements in the Mississippi 
Valley with the commerce of the lakes and the Hudson River. e 
have cut a canal around the Muscle Shoals in Tennessee and the Des 
Moines Rapids in Iowa and the Sault Sainte Marie in Michigan, and 
have entered upon the construction of the reservoir system in Min- 
nesota. If warrant was found for these improvements in the Con- 
stitution, I think we may find authority to construct a work like 
the Hennepin Canal, an enterprise so beneficent in its designs and 
which promises to be so far-reaching in its effects for good to the 
people of this whole continent. 

In reply to the suggestion that canals are obsolete it is sufficient 
for me to say that Mr. Albert Fink, whose knowledge of railroad con- 
struction and operation is unsurpassed among the great men which 
railway enterprise has produced upon this continent, when before 
the Committee on Commerce frankly assigned as the great difference 
between railway freights on roads running parallel with water-ways 
and those running at right angles with the same water-ways, that it 
was largely and generally due to the effect of water competition. 
He also frankly admitted that the change in freight prices in summer 
and winter months, while in some measure affected by increased cost 
of operating railways in winter, was largely due to the absence of 
water competition in the winter months. In face of these facts it 
does not do to say that canal transportation in this faster com- 
mercial age is a thing of the past, and that the Hennepin Canal would 
not immensely profit both producer and consumer if constructed and 
in operation. 

I now come to the main point which I intended to make on taking 
the floor. This is merely a provision appropriating money to sur- 
vey and locate the Hennepin Canal. Even the enemies of the canal 
should concede this and support it. If, as they allege, the whole 
scheme will prove to be impracticable, then upon the report of a 
competent engineer to this effect agitation respecting the Hennepin 
Canal will cease. But if upon such survey the enterprise should 
seem practicable, its enemies should have the magnanimity to allow 
its friends ‘‘a day in court,” when all the constitutional objections 
raised by them and all questions respecting the utility of the enter- 
prise can be discussed, considered, and determined. This is all there 
is of the provision relative to the Hennepin Canal in this bill; and 
this is a small concession to those States west of the Mississippi 
River, whose Legislatures have memorialized Congress in its behalf, 
and whose people believe it will afford them relief in the means of 
transporting their surplus to the markets of the world. 


General Subjects. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES K. JONES, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 28, 1882, 
On general subjects. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, said: 2 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 8th of June, 1878, Mr. Kenna, of West Vir- 
ginia, in a speech in this House, made a succinct statement of the 
record of the Democratic and Republican parties on many of the 
financial and political questions occurring before that time. Follow- 
ing in the same line, I wish to bring up that statement to this date, 
and avoiding as far as possible all argument or illustration to pre- 
sent the facts simply as they have occurred and leave others to arrive 
at their own conclusion. 
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As the Greenback party, according to Mr. McPherson’s very reli- 
able Hand-Book of Politics, had fifteen members of the House of 
Representatives in the Forty-sixth Congress and as it has had nine 
members of this House up to the date of the admission of Mr. Lowe, 
and ten since that time, it is proper that the votes of that party 
shall also be given, as by their fruits we are to know them. 

Much of the time and best thought of this House has been given 
to the examination and discussion of the tariff question, and just now 
the thinking people of the country are examining and considering 
this great question in a way that clearly indicates that we now see 
the * beginning of the end of this great iniquity ;” that those who 
have had their hands upon the throats of those who eat their bread 
in the sweat of their faces will be forced to relax their hold. Hence 
| will begin what I now have to say by taking up the record upon 
this question. 

On March 26, 1878, Mr. Wood moved that the bill reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means entitled ‘‘ An act to impose duties 
upon foreign imports, to promote trade and commerce, to reduce 
taxation, and for other purposes,” be made the special order for 
Thursday, April 4, after the morning hour, and to continue from day 
io day until disposed of. 

Thismotion was agreed to—yeas 137, nays114. The yeas were—121 
Democrats, 16 Republicans; the nays were—104 Republicans, 10 
Democrats. 

On June 5, the bill having been considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House, the question was, ‘‘ Will the House agree to the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of the Whole that the enacting clause 
be struck out?” The yeas were 134, nays 120. Of the yeas 115 were 
tepublicans and 19 Democrats; the nays were—113 Democrats and 
7 Republicans. So the bill was defeated. 

MILLS’S RESULUTION. 

December 1, 1877, Mr. MILLs moved to suspend the rules to submit 
the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be instructed to revise the 
tariff so as to make it purely and solely a tariff for revenue and not for protecting 
one class of citizens by plundering another. 

Which motion did not prevail—yeas 67, nays 76. The yeas were— 
(0 Democrats and 7 Republicans; nays were—64 Republicans and 12 
Democrats. 

FREE QUININE. 

June 30, 1879, Mr. Covert moved to suspend the rules and pass a 
vill to put quinine on the free list; which was carried—yeas 125, 
nays33. The yeas were—96 Democrats, 22 Republicans, and 7 Green- 
backers; nays were—31 Republicans, 2 Democrats, Greenbackers, 

ot voting, 8. 

FREE SALT. 

January 12, 1880, Mr. HATCH moved to suspend the rules and pass 
1 bill to provide for the free importation of salt; which motion was 
lost—yeas 115, nays 116. The yeas were—99 Democrats, 11 Repub- 
licans, and 5 Greenbackers; nays were—99 Republicans, 13 Demo- 

rats, and 4 Greenbackers. 

On March 8 this bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means—yeas 129, nays93. The yeas were—97 Republicans, 25 Demo- 

rats, and 7 Greenbackers. Nays were—84 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 
ud 7 Greenbackers. 
TARIFF REFORM. 

March 8, 1880, Mr. Samford offered a bill to reduce the tariff on 
certain articles—50 per cent. on merchandise mainly made of hemp, 
metals, wood, wool, and cotton—and also one to repeal the tariff on 
printing-paper, type, and materials, &c., and moved their reference 
tothe Committee on Revision of the Laws. A motion was made to 
refer them to the Committee on Ways and Means; which was agreed 
to—yeas 144, nays 87. The yeas were—102 Republicans, 34 Demo- 
crats, and 8 Greenbackers. The nays were—81 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, and 5 Greenbackers. 

TOWNSHEND’S BILL. 

March 22, 1880, Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, introduced a bill to so 
mend sections 2503, 2504, 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as to make salt, printing-type, printing-paper, and chemicals 
ind materials used in making paper, free and to place them on the free 
ist; which was committed to the Committee on the Revision of the 
LAWS. 

On March 23, Mr. CONGER called attention to this, and claimed 
that the bill should go to the Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. 
Garfield moved to amend the Journal so as to send it to that com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Nichols moved to table that motion ; which was carried—yeas 
lls, nays 117. The yeas were—110 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 5 
Greenbackers; nays were—100 Republicans, 12 Democrats, and 5 
Greenbackers ; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 

This bill finally went to the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
notion being first to discharge the Committee on the Revision of 


the Laws from further consideration of the bill, which (March 25) | 


Was carried—yeas 143, nays 100. The yeas were—108 Republicans, 
“7 Democrats, and 8 Greenbackers ; nays were—94 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican, and 5 Greenbackers. 

Che vote occurring on the motion to refer to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the yeas were 142, nays 90; as follows: yeas—105 
Republicans, 30 Democrats, and 7 Greenbackers; nays—84 Demo- 
(rats, 6 Greenbackers, 
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THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


March 20, 1882, Mr. KELLEY moved to suspend the rules and pass 

a resolution that when the House next went into Committee of the 

| Whole House on the state of the Union the tariff-commission bill 
should be taken up—yeas 154, nays 58. The yeas were—113 Repub- 
licans, 36 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers; nays were—55 Demo- 
crats, no Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers. 

May 6, Mr. MILLs moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with the following instructions : 

First. That no more money shall be collected than is necessary for the wants of 
the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate that will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in the 
scale of duties, or for imperative reasons the articles may be placed on the list of 
those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on all luxuries. 

Fifth. That all specific duties should be abolished and “ad valorem " duties sub- 
stituted in their place, care being taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and 
undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class or section. 

Lost—yeas 75, nays 152. The yeas were—74 Democrats, no Repub- 
licans, and 1 Greenbacker; nays—124 Republicans, 22 Democrats, 
and 6 Greenbackers. 

The bill then passed—yeas 151, nays 83. The yeas were—116 Re- 
publicans, 28 Democrats, and 7 Greenbackers ; nays were—75 Demo- 
crats, 8 Republicans. 

A number of advocates of tariff reform among the Democrats voted 
for this bill on the ground that any positive action on this great 
question must of necessity result in some degree of relief; that agi- 
tation and discussion must result in lightening the present tariff 
burdens. 

Senate, May 9, bill passed—yeas 35, nays19. The yeas were—28 Re- 
publicans, 6 Democrats, and 1 Independent; nays were—16 Demo- 
crats, 2 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 

SENATE. 

March 28, 1882, pending a bill to provide for a commission to con- 
sist of nine members from civil life to revise the tariff, Mr. VANCE 
moved to add a new section, as follows: 

That in the selection of said commissioners the President shall give representa 
tion to each of the industries of agriculture and manufactures in proportion to the 
capital invested and the number of persons engaged therein. 

Which was lost—y¢« nays 39. The yeas were—21 Democrats 
and 1 Republican ; nays were—30 Republicans, 8 Democrats, and 1 
Independent. 

Mr. ALLISON moved to strike out of section 3 these words: ‘‘ and 
the existing system of internal-revenue laws.” Yeas—20 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 1 Independent; nays—26 Democrats, and 10 
Republicans. 

Mr. MORGAN moved to insert in section 3, after the words 
cious tariff,” the following: 

For the purpose of raising revenue with incidental protection to American 
industry and American products. 
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Mr. HARRIS moved to amend the above by inserting after the words 
‘*judicious tariff” the following: 

Based upon the principle of the lowest rate of duties that will when added to 
the revenue derived from internal taxes and other sources raise revenue suflicient 
for the legitimate and necessary purposes of the Government. 

Which was lost—yeas 11, nays 41. The yeas were—10 Democrats, 
1 Republican; nays were—26 Republicans, 13 Democrats, and 1 In- 
dependent. 

Mr. MORGAN’s amendment was then lost—yeas 15, nays 38. Yeas 
were—11 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 1 Independent; nays were— 
24 Republicans and 12 Democrats. 

Mr. GARLAND moved to strike from section 1 ‘‘ nine members,” and 
insert: 


Three Senators, to be appointed by the Senate ; three members of the House of 


| Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, and three others 


not members of either House, to be selected by and associated with them, with 
authority to determine the times and places of meeting, and to employ a stenog 
rapher, and to take evidence, and whose duty it shall be to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate. 

Lost—yeas 19, nays 34. Yeas were—16 Democrats, 1 Republican, 
and 1 Independent; nays—25 Republicans, 8 Democrats, and 1 Inde 
pendent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert a provision for a commission, to be composed of four Sen- 
ators and five members of the House; which was lost—yeas 15, nays 
Yeas were—14 Democrats and 1 Republican; nays, 25 Republi- 
cans, 10 Democrats, and 2 Independents. The bill then passed—yeas 
38, nays 15. Yeas were—26 Republicans, 11 Democrats, and 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays, 14 Democrats and 1 Independent. This bill was 
never taken up in the House. 

TRACE CHAINS. 

House, June 6, 1882, Mr. TURNER moved to suspend the rules and 
pass a bill to abolish the duty on trace chains; which was lost—yeas 
73, nays 109. Yeas were—67 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 3 Green- 
backers; nays were—99 Republicans, 5 Democrats, and 5 Green- 
backers. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Forty-sixth Congress, February 2, 1881, Mr. REAGAN’s interstate- 

commerce bill being the regular order, Mr. Cox, of New York, raised. 
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the question of consideration, and the House refused to consider the | 
bill—yeas 98, nays 150. The yeas were—62 Democrats, 28 Republi- 
cans, and 8 Greenbackers ; pays were—83 Republicans, 64 Democrats, 
and 3 Greenbackers; 4 Greenbackers not voting. 

Forty-seventh Congress, June 5, 1882, Mr. REAGAN moved to sus- 
pend the rules and set December 12, 1882, for the consideration of 
his interstate-commerce bill, (H. R. No. 1655,) not to interfere with 
appropriation bills or bills raising revenue; which motion was not 
agreed to, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. The yeas were 
1Zl, nays 78. The yeas were—s1 Democrats, 33 Republicans, and 7 
Greeubackers ; uays were—67 Republicans and 11 Democrats. 

On June 12, 1882, Mr. TOWNSEND reported a bill as a substitute 
for the above, which provided for a board of railroad commissioners, | 
upon which there has been no action. 

EXTENDING CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

April 3, Is82, Mr. CRAPO moved to suspend the rules and make the 
bill (HL. RB. 4167) a special order for April 15; which motion was lost, 
two-thirds not voting therefor—yeas 122, nays 78. The yeas were— | 
102 Republicans, 20 Democrats; nays were—70 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, and 7 Greenbackers; 2 Greenbackers not voting. 

April 17, 1882, Mr. CRaPO moved to make same bill a special order 
for 25th of April; which was carried—yeas 149, nays 89. The yeas 
were—122 Republicans, 27 Democrats; nays were—80 Democrats 
and 9 Greenbackers. 

A number of Democrats voting yea on this proposition claimed that 
while they opposed the present national-bank system they did so 
because they feared that unless some action was had with relation 
tothe banks a great contraction of the paper currency would neces- 
sarily follow and a panic would be inevitable. 

May 1, Mr. Crapo moved to make same bill (H. R. No. 4167) a 
special order for May 9; which motion was adopted—yeas 150, nays 
65. The yeas were—112 Republicans and 38 Democrats ; nays were— 
57 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 7 Greenbackers. 

May 12, this bill having been called up, Mr. RANDALL raised the 
question of consideration, on which the yeas were 116, nays 16; no 
quorum voting. The remainder of this day was spent in ineffectual 
efforts to secure a quorum. Subsequently the right to offer amend- 
ments and debate having been secured, the consideration of the 
special order was proceeded with. 

March 17, Mr. MurRcH moved to strike out twenty years as the 
term of extension and insert three years; which was lost—yeas 61, 
nays 117. The yeas were—52 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 7 
Greenbackers; the nays were—95 Republicans, 22 Democrats. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved to strike out twenty years and insert ten 
years; which was lost—yeas 91, nays 116. ‘The yeas were—73 Dem- 
crats, 12 Republicans, and 6 Greenbackers. The nays were—98 Re- 
publicans and 18 Democrats. 

Mr. BLAND offered a substitute for the bill, which provided in ef- 
fect for the issue by the Government of Treasury notes in all respects 
similar to the national-bank notes, and to be substituted for the na- 
tional-bank currency ; which was lost—yeas 71, nays 138. The yeas 
were—66 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 2 Greenbackers; the nays 
were—114 Republicans, 19 Democrats, and 5 Greenbackers. 

Mr. CANNON moved, as section 8: 
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That national banks now organized, or hereafter organized. having a capital of | 
$150,000 or less shall not be required to keep or deposit with the Treasurer of the | 
United States bonds in excess of $10,000 as security for their circulating notes, and | 
such of those banks having on deposit bonds in excess of that amount are author- | 
ized to reduce their circulation by the deposit of lawful money as provided by law. 

W hich wasadopted—yeas 102, nays101. The yeas were—99 Repub- | 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 2 Greenbackers; the nays were—86 Demo- | 
crats, 11 Republicans, and 4 Greenbackers. 

Mr, CANNON moved to reconsider this vote, and to table the mo- | 
tion to reconsider. Carried—yeas 111, nays 97. The yeas were—105 | 
Republicans, 2 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers; the nays were—#7 | 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. RANDALL offered the following as a new section to the bill: 


| 
Sec. —. That section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘‘ An act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national-bank 
currency, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended to the effect that national 
banks intending to w ithdray the whole or any part of the bonds, interest upon 
which has not ceased, held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust to secure 
their circulating notes and to deposit lawful money in lieu thereof for the purpose | 
of retiring or redeeming their circulation, shall be required in case of each separate | 
intended withdrawal to give ninety days’ notice of such intention in writing tothe | 
Secretary of the Treasury. And sections 5159 and 5160 of the Revised Statutes of | 
the United States are hereby re-enacted. 

Mr. Crapo offered as a substitute for the above the following: 

That any national banking association now organized or hereafter organized 
desiring to withdraw its circulating notes upon a deposit of lawful money of the 
United States as provided in section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘‘ An act 
tixing the amount of United States notes, providing for aredistribution of national- 
bank currency, and for other purposes,” shall be required to give ninety days’notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of its intention to deposit lawful money and with- 
draw its circulating notes: Provided, That not more than $5,000,000 of lawful money 
shall be deposited during any calendar month for this purpose: And provided fur- 
ther, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to bonds called for re- 
demption, but when bonds are called for redemption the banks so holding such 
called bonds shall surrender them within thirty days after the maturity of their 
call. 


Mr. RANDALL accepted the substitute. 

Mr. CULBERSON moved to strike out **$5,000,000 per month ” and | 
insert— 

And no bank shall surrender for such purpose more than one-tenth of its circu- 
lation in any one year unless the bank surrenders its franchise or charter.” 
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Which was lost ; yeas—77 Democrats, 4 Republicans, and 7 Green. 
backers; nays—105 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, moved tostrike out ‘‘ $5,000,000” and insert 
“$3,000,000 ;” which was lost—yeas 92, nays 104. The yeas were—7g 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 7 Greenbackers; the nays were—94 
Republicans and 10 Democrats. 

Mr. Bayne then offered an amendment to Mr. RANDALL’s amend- 
ment as modified by Mr. Crapo, as follows : 

Provided, however, That said banks may withhold such bonds in whole or in part 
for one year upon notifying the Secretary of the Treasury of their intention so to 
do, in which event such bonds shall not be redeemable until the expiration of the 
year, nor shall they bear interest. 

Which was lost—yeas 42, nays 168. The yeas were—36 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats; the nays were—86 Democrats, 75 Repub- 
licans, and 7 Greenbackers. 

Mr. RANDALL’s amendment then passed without a division, 

Mr. Crapo then moved as a new section: 

That upon a deposit of bonds as described in sections 5159 and 5160, the associa. 


market value not exceeding par of the United States bonds so transferred and de. 
livered, and at no time shall the total amount of such notes issued to any such 
association exceed 90 per cent. of the amount at such time actually paid in of its 
capital stock ; and the provisions of sections 5171 and 5176 of the Revised Statutes 
are hereby repealed. : 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to strike out ‘5176;” which was lost—yeas 
87, nays108. Yeas were—73 Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 8 Green- 
backers; nays were—101 Republicans and 7 Democrats. 

The motion of Mr. Crapo was then agreed to—yeas 109, nays 81. 
The yeas were—103 Republicans and 6 Democrats; nays were—71 
Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 7 Greenbackers. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved to so amend section 5191 as to require the 
banks in the large cities therein named to keep a reserve of 30 per 
cent. instead of 25, as now required, and also to require three-fifths 
of the reserve to be in specie, and also to forbid the counting of bal- 
ances in the small cities as a part of the reserve; which was lost— 
yeas 57, nays127. The yeas were—56 Democrats, 1 Republican ; nays 
were—105 Republicans, 14 Democrats, and 8 Greenbackers. 

Mr. T. M. Rice moved a new section providing that hereafter all 
redemption of national-bank notes be made in a new issue of legal- 
tender notes to be issued in excess of the present legal-tenders and 
equal in amount to the national-bank circulation; which failed— 
yeas 44, nays 147. The yeas were—34 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 
8 Greenbackers; nays were—104 Republicans and 43 Democrats. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 125, nays 67. The yeas were—103 
Republicans, 22 Democrats; nays were—57 Democrats, 2 Republic- 
ans, 8 Greenbackers. 

This bill being under consideration in the Senate June 16, the fol- 
lowing amendment was offered : 

And provided further, That no attachment or execution shall be issued against 
such national banking association or its property before final judgment in any suit, 
action, or proceeding in any State, county, or municipal court. 

Which was lost—yeas 24, nays 27. The yeas were—22 Republicans, 
2 Independents ; nays were—24 Democrats and 3 Republicans. 

Mr. Beck offered an amendment providing that national banks 
shall receive silver certificates and pay them out upon the same terms 
as gold, and that if any officers of any bank engage directly or indi- 
rectly in making airy discrimination in favor of gold over other issues 


were—28 Republicans and 1 Independent. 

Mr. MorGAN offered an amendment, to compel national banks to 
receive all legal-tender coin and certificates, and pay them out or 
forfeit their charters; which failed to pass—yeas 17, nays 28. The 
yeas were—16 Democrats and 1 Republican; the nays were—25 Re- 


the Senate with some verbal amendments. 

Bill passed the House July 10—yeas 110, nays 79. The yeas were— 
99 Republicans and 11 Democrats; nays were—70 Democrats, 3 Re- 
publicans, and 6 Greenbackers. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

June 6, 1878, Mr. Covert moved a new section to the then pend- 
ing internal-revenue bill, which reduced the tax on tobacco to 20 
cents per pound; tax on cigars to $5 per thousand ; on cigarettes weigh- 
ing not exceeding 3} pounds per thousand, $1.25 per thousand. 

Mr. TUCKER moved to make the tax 16 cents per pound; which was 
carried—yeas 126, nays 80. The yeas were—108 Democrats and 1% 
Republicans; the nays—73 Republicans and 7 Democrats. The amend- 
ment as amended was agreed to—yeas 137, nays 103. The yeas were— 
120 Democrats and 17 Republicans; nays—92 Republicans and 11 
Democrats. : 

Forty-seventh Congress, June 27, 1882, the House had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 5538) ‘‘to reduce internal taxation” by repeal- 
ing the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers; the 
tax on the capital and deposits under section 3408, Revised Statutes; 
the tax on capital and deposits of national banks, matches, perfum- 
ery, medicinal preparations, &c., all of which, according to Mr. KEL- 
LEY, yield a revenue of $16,892,880; of which $11,387,797 is derived 


$3,278,580 from tax on matches, and $2,226,503 from proprietary 
medicines. 
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June 28, Mr. SPRINGER moved to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to report a bill repealing all internal taxation except section 
2413 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and amendments 
thereto, and except distilled spirits, &c.; which was lost. The yeas 
were 56, nays 125. Yeas—55 Democrats, Republicans 0, Greenback- 
ers 1; nays—Republicans 112, Democrats 13, Greenbackers 0. The 
pill then passed—yeas 127, nays 79. The yeas were—105 Repub- 
licans, 22 Democrats, Greenbackers 0; nays—65 Democrats, 10 Re- 
publicans, 4 Greenbackers; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 

SENATE. 


Senate committee reported the bill with amendments to reduce 
the tariff on sugar to 25 per cent., on steel rails to $20 per ton, and 
to raise the tariff on articles made of hoop-iron, (cotton-ties, &c.) 
July 19, Mr. Beck offered to amend the committee’s amendment 
py fixing the tax on manufactured tobacco at 12 cents per pound, 
which was adopted—yeas 29, nays 26. The yeas were—27 Democrats, 
2 Republicans; nays—24 Republicans, 2 Independents. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to limit the repeal of the stamp tax on checks, 
&c., to amounts under $100. Rejected—yeas 19, nays 39. The yeas 
were—19 Democrats; nays were—23 Republicans, 5 Democrats, 2 In- 
dependents. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to strike out ‘‘ and on capital and deposits of 
banks and bankers, except such taxes as are now due and payable, 
and on and after the lst day of October, 1882, the stamp tax on bank 
checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers ;” which was lost—yeas 15, nays 
41. The yeas were—15 Democrats; nays were—32 Republicans, 8 
Democrats, and 2 Independents. 

Mr. SAULSBURY moved to strike out the words ‘‘ and deposits.” 
Lost—yeas 5, nays 45. The yeas were—5 Democrats; nays were— 
31 Republicans, 12 Democrats, 2 Independents. 

The amendment of the committee, as amended on motion of Mr. 
Beck, was then adopted—yeas 39, nays 10. The yeas were—26 Re- 
publicans, 11 Democrats, 2 Independents; tiays were—9 Democrats, 
| Republican. 

Mr. BAYARD moved to strike ‘‘ matches” from the repealing clause 
of the bill. Rejected—yeas 8, nays 44. The yeas were—8 Demo- 
crats; Nays were—28 Republicans, 14 Democrats, 2 Independents. 

Mr. Beck moved to strike from the repealing clause ‘‘ perfumery, 
medicinal preparations, and other articles.” Lost—yeas 26, nays 
<9. Yeas were—26 Democrats; nays—27 Republicans, 2 Independ- 
ents. 

Mr. VANCE moved to except ‘ playing-cards” after the words 
“Schedule A;” so as to retain the stamp tax on playing-cards. 
Lost—yeas 28, nays 28. The yeas were—28 Democrats; nays—27 Re- 
publicans, 1 Independent. 

Mr. VEST moved to add to section 2 a proviso that farmers could 
sell their own tobacco, grown by themselves or paid them as rent, 
but not to peddle it. Lost—yeas 23, nays 28. The yeas were—23 
Democrats; nays—27 Republicans, 1 Democrat. 

Mr. Beck moved to strike out the section and insert ‘from and 
after the Ist day of May, 1883, all dealers in leaf tobacco or manu- 
factured tobacco, and all manufacturers of tobacco and cigars, and 
all retail dealers in leaf tobacco, and all peddlers of every class shall 
pay a tax of $2 each per annum.” Lost—yeas 20, nays 31. The yeas 
were—20 Democrats; the nays were—27 Republicans, 2 Democrats, 
2 Independents. 

Mr. HARRIS moved to amend the last sentence of section 2, making 
it read: “ Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall pay $10 per annum.” 
Lost—yeas 21, nays26. The yeas were—21 Democrats; the nays—24 
Republicans, 1 Democrat, 1 Independent. 

Mr. Beck moved to add the following to section 2: 

Provided, That farmers and producers of tobacco may sell at the place of pro- 
duction tobacco of their own growth and raising, at retail, directly to the con- 
sumer, to an amount not exceeding $100 annually. 

Passed—yeas 24, nays 23. The yeas were—23 Democrats, 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays—22 Republicans, 1 Democrat. 

July 24, Mr. MAHONE moved to add, after the word “thousand,” in 
line 10 of section 3, a provision for a tax of 8 cents per pound on all 
tobacco, snuff, &c., prepared for sale and consumption in any man- 
ner; which was lost—yeas 18, nays 38. The yeas were—17 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent; nays were—28 Republicans, 9 Democrats, 1 
Independent. 

On motion of Mr. MAHONE, a provision for a rebate for the full 
amount of the reduction in favor of parties having taxed stocks on 
hand unsold was passed—yeas 27, nays 25. The yeas were—16 Dem- 
ocrats, 9 Republicans, and 2 Independents; the nays were—19 Re- 
publiecans, 6 Democrats. 

APPORTIONMENT. 


March 3, 1881, pending a bill to fix the number of members of the | 
House under the census of 1880, 322 was proposed as the number. | 


This was considered favorable to the Republican side of the House, 
and was lost—yeas 119, nays 132. The yeas were—110 Republicans, 
3 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers; the nays were—127 Democrats, 
1 Republican, and 4 Greenbackers ; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 

The vote to adopt 319, which was also considered favorable to the 
Republican side, was—yeas 137, nays 123. The yeas were—116 Re- 
publicans, 10 Democrats, and 11 Greenbackers; nays were—120 
Democrats, 1 Republican, and 2 Greenbackers. 


Upon the passage of the bill the yeas were 145, nays 113. The 
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yeas were—114 Republicans, 18 Democrats, and 13 Greenbackers ; 
nays were 113 Democrats. 

Forty-seventh Congress, pending the proposition to fix the num- 
ber of members at 320, Mr. ANDERSON moved to make it 325; which 
was adopted—yeas 162, nays 104. The yeas were—136 Republicans, 
20 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers ; nays were-—100 Democrats, 1 Re 
publican, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER offered the following : 

It shall be unlawful to divide any county or parish in the formation of any dis 
trict which shall consist of more than one county or parish, and in all districts 
consisting of more than one county or parish the counties or parishes which are 
most nearly contiguous to each other and which have the number of inhabitants 
nearest to the ratio fixed by law shall be made arepresertative district. 

Which was defeated—yeas 116, nays 135. The yeas were—L09 
Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 5 Greenbackers; nays were—129 Re- 
publicans, 3 Democrats, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. COLERICK offered a substitute fixing the number at 316, a 
number more favorable to the Democrats; which did not pass—yeas 
94, nays154. The yeas were—94 Democrats; the nays were—128 Re- 
publicans, 20 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers. 

Mr. COLERICK moved toreconsider; which was lost—yeas 103, nays 
142, The yeas were—99 Democrats and 4 Greenbackers; nays—124 
Republicans, 14 Democrats, 4 Greenbackers. 

REFUNDING. 


1881, Mr. Wood reported a bill to authorize the issue of $400,000,- 
000 of 3 per cent. bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United States 
after five years and payable in ten years, and $300,000,000 certifi- 
cates in tens, twenties, and fifties bearing interest at 3 per cent. and 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after one year and 
payable in ten, and providing that the public debt should not be in- 
creased ; these to be issued for bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest; that after May 1, 1881, these bonds alone would be received 
from banks to secure circulation or as security for deposits; which 
was passed—yeas 135, nays 125. The yeas were—124 Democrats, 9 
Republicans, and 2 Greenbackers ; nays—104 Republicans, 10 Demo- 
crats, 11 Greenbackers. 

An effort to amend in the Senate by making the rate of interest 
34 per cent. failed—yeas21, nays34. The yeas were—17 Republicans, 
4 Democrats, and 1 Independent; nays were—29 Democrats and 5 
Republicans, The Senave then passed the bill—yeas 43, nays20. The 
yeas were—39 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 1 Independent; nays 
were—20 Republicans. 

Upon the return of the bill to the House the vote was—yeas 121, 
nays91. The yeas were—113 Democrats, 5 Republicans, and 3 Green- 
backers; nays were—86 Republicans and 7 Greenbackers; 5 Green 
backers not voting. 

DEPUTY MARSHALS AT THE POLLS. 





June 10, 1879, the bill to make appropriations for certain judi- 
cial expenses, providing that no part of the appropriations should go 
to the salaries, compensation, fees, or expenses, under title 26 of the 
Revised Statutes, passed—yeas 102, nays 84. The yeas were—100 
Democrats and 2 Greenbackers; nays—84 Republicans; 13 Green- 
backers not voting. 

June 16, Senate amended and passed this bill—yeas nays 15. 
The yeas were—26 Democrats and 1 Independent; nays, 15 Repub- 
licans. 

June 18, House concurred in second and third amendments and 
non-concurred in first—yeas 102, nays81. The yeas were—100 Dem- 
ocrats, 2 Greenbackers ; nays were—80 Republicans; 13 Greenbackers 
not voting. 

Senate concurred, and June 23 the bill was vetoed. 

The question coming up on the same day the yeas were 102, nays 
78—not two-thirds. The yeas were—101 Democrats, and 1 Green- 
backer; nays were—78 Republicans; 14 Greenbackers not voting. 

June 26, Mr. CoBB reported a bill from the Committee on Appro- 
priations (H. R. No. 2382) making appropriations to pay United States 
marshals and their general deputies. This bill also provided that 
no part of the money was to be paid out under title 26 of the Revised 
Statutes, which relates to deputy marshals, &c., at the polls. This 
bill passed—yeas 90, nays 69. 

The yeas were—88 Democrats and 2 Greenbackers ; nays were 
Republicans; 13 Greenbackers not voting. 

Senate, June 28, efforts to amend having failed the bill passed— 
yeas 26, nays 15. Yeas, 26 Democrats; nays, 15 Republicans. 

June 30, this bill was vetoed, and on the same day the vote in the 
House stood—yeas 85, nays 63; not two-thirds. The yeas were—84 
Democrats, 1 Greenbacker; the nays—63 Republicans; 14 Green- 
backers not voting. 


+ 
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CHINESE QUESTION. 
January 14, 1879, Mr. WILLIs reported a bill providing in substance 
that no ship should be allowed to bring more than fifteen Chinese 


| passengers, upon which, on January 29, a vote was had—yeas 155, 


nays72. The yeas were—104 Democrats, 51 Republicans; nays were— 
56 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 

February 14, 1879, this bill passed the Senate with some verbal 
amendments—yeas 39, nays 27. The yeas were—21 Democrats, 18 
Republicans; nays—17 Republicans, 9 Democrats, and 1 Independ- 


} ent. 


February 22 the House concurred. 
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Marth 1 the bill was vetoed. After the veto the vote in the House 


was—yeas 110, nays96. The yeas were—89 Democrats and 21 Repub- | 


licans; nays—8l Republicans and 15 Democrats. 


Forty-seventh Congress, January 26, 1882, a bill to suspend the | 


importation of Chinese for twenty years was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. MILLER, (8S. 71.) 

March 8, Mr. INGALLS moved to strike out “twenty ” and insert 
“ten;” which was lost—yeas 23, nays 23. 

The yeas were—Is Republicans, 4 Democrats, and 1 Independent ; 
nays—17 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 

Mr. Hoar moved a proviso that this shall not apply to skilled 
laborers who came to work on theirown account; their labor not being 
the property of another person. Lost—yeas 17, nays 27. The yeas 
were—14 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 2 Independents ; nays were— 
21 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 

Mr. HoaR moved an amendment similar tothe preceding. Lost— 
yeas 19, nays24. The yeas were—15 Republicans, 2 Democrats, and 
2 Independents ; nays—20 Democrats and 4 Republicans. 

May 9, Mr. FARLEY moved to amend by forbidding courts to nat- 


uralize Chinese hereafter—yeas 26, nays 22. The yeas were—22 Dem- | 


ocrats, 4 Republicans; nays—20 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 1 In- 
dependent. 

Mr. GROVER moved to amend by declaring the words ‘‘ Chinese 
laborers” to mean skilled, unskilled, and miners—yeas 25, nays 22. 
The yeas were—22 Democrats and 3 Republicans ; nays—20 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 1 Independent. 

Mr. INGALLS moved tomake the period ten instead of twenty years 
and the act to begin ninety days instead of sixty after passage. 
Lost—yeas 20,nays 21. Theyeaswere—17 Republicans, 1 Democrat, 
and 2 Independents; nays—17 Democrats and 4 Republicans. The 
bill as amended then passed—yeas 29, nays 15. The yeas were—21 
Democrats and 8 Republicans; nays—13 Republicans, 1 Democrat, 
and 1 Independent. 

HOUSE. 

House of Representatives, March 23, Mr. Kasson moved to strike 
out ‘‘ twenty ” and insert ‘‘ ten”—yeas 100, nays131. The yeas were— 
94 Republicans, 3 Democrats, and 3 Greenbackers ; the nays were—96 
Democrats, 30 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers. The bill then passed— 
167 to 66. The yeas were—99 Democrats, 60 Republicans, 8 Green- 
backers; nays—62 Republicans, 4 Democrats. 

April 4, the bill was vetoed. 

Senate, April 5, Mr. SHERMAN moved to refer the bill, message, 
and accompanying papers to the Committee on Foreign Relations ; 
which was lost—yeas 18, nays32. The yeas were—18 Republicans ; 
the nays were—24 Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 

The vote upon the passage of the bill over the veto in the Senate 
was—yeas 29, nays 21; not two-thirds. The yeas were—23 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans; the nays were—20 Republicans and 1 Inde- 
pendent. 

So the bill was lost. 





THE NEW BILL. 


April 17, 1882, Mr. Pace, of the House, moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a bill for the suspension of the importation of Chinese for 
ten years; which was adopted—yeas 202, nays 37. The yeas were— 
104 Democrats, 90 Republicans, and 8 Greenbackers; nays were— 
34 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 

In the Senate, April 25, on motion to strike out the section forbid- 
ding the naturalization of Chinese, yeas were 26, nays 32. The yeas 


were—25 Republicans and 1 Independent ; nays were—27 Democrats | 


and 5 Republicans. “ 
A motion to amend by striking out the words “‘that the words 


‘Chinese laborers,’ wherever used in this act shall be construed to | 


mean both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed in 
mining,” was carried—yeas 29, nays 28. The yeas were—2s8 Repub- 
licans, 1 Independent; the nays were—26 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 

The above vote was in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and on April 28 the Senate rejected the above amendment—yeas 20, 
nays 25. The yeas were—19 Republicans, 1 Independent; the nays 
were—22 Democrats, 3 Republicans. This vote retained the original 
section. 

Mr. EpMUNDS moved to amend section 15 by striking out all after 
the word “ that,” and inserting : 

The words Chinese laborers wherever used in this act shall be construed to mean 
persons usually engaged in manual labor. 

Lost—yeas 17, nays 25. The yeas were—16 Republicans, 1 Inde- 
pendent; the nays were—21 Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

Mr. EpMUNDS moved to amend section 14 by striking out all after 


» word “that” and inserting, “ nothing i is act shall be con- | . 
the word “that” and inserting, “‘ nothing in this act shall be c | 9 Greenbackers. 


strned to change the existing naturalization laws so as to admit 


‘hinese nere . itizenshi —- . avs 25 The veas | 4 co 
Chinese persons to citizenship. Lost—yeas 16, nays %. The yeas "by the supreme court of that State, was disregarded by the House. 
were—1L5 Republicans, 1 Independent; the nays were—21 Democrats, | “* 


4 Republicans, The bill then passed—yeas 32, nays 15. The yeas 
were—22 Democrats, 9 Republicans, and 1 Independent; the nays 
were—1L5 Republicans. 
In the House of Representatives, May 2, the bill passed without 
division. 
GREENBACKS FOR CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


pass a bill te make greenbacks receivable for customs duties after 


i 





| rations of the country ; and when so issued should 





January 1,1879. Lost—154 yeas, 96 nays; not two-thi 
were—1l11 Democrats, 43 Mopublienns ;’ nays—73 Sepeblonn? “33 
Democrats. , 
January 15, 1879, Mr. Wood reported a bill to make 
receivable for duties on ieasette.” ee 
Mr. Garfield moved to amend dy inserting “so lon 
shall be exchangeable at par in coin.” Tnetcpean ty, we bp 
The yeas were—06 Republicans, 11 Democrats; the nays were—93 
Democrats, 29 Republicans. Mr. Garfield then moved to table the 
bill. Lost—yeas 41, nays 155. The bill then passed—yeas 155, nays 
43. The yeas were—91 Democrats, 64 Republicans ; the nays were— 
32 Republicans, 11 Democrats. No action was had in the Senate upon 
this bill. 
INTERCHANGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


February 3, 1879, Mr. WHITTHORNE moved to pass a bill roviding 


| for the interchange of gold and silver at the mints, and to forbid any 


discrimination for or against gold or silver. Lost—yeas 101, nays 
136. The yeas were—86 Democrats, 15 Republicans ; the nays were— 
100 Republicans, 36 Democrats, 

May 12, 1879, Mr. DipRELL moved to suspend the rules and Pass a 


| bill to restore the income tax. Lost—yeas 111, nays 94. The yeas 


were—97 Democrats, 5 Republicans, 10 Greenbackers; nays were—83 
Republicans, 10 Democrats, and 1 Greenbacker. 


WEAVER RESOLUTIONS. 
April 5, 1880, Mr. Weaver moved to suspend the rules and pass the 
following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all currency, whether metallic 
or paper, necessary for the use and convenience of the people should be issued and 
its volume controlled by the Government and not by or through the bank corpo- 


a full legal tender i : 
ment of all debts, public and private. gal rin pay 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this House that portion of the interest-bear. 


| ing debt of the United States which shall become redeemable in 1881, or prior 


thereto, being in amount about $782,000,000, should not be refunded beyond the 
power of the Government to callin said obligations and pay them at any time, but 
should be paid as rapidly as possible, according to contract. To enable the Gov- 
ernment to meet these obligations the mints of the United States should be oper- 
ated to their full capacity in the coinage of standard silver dollars and such other 
coinage as the business interests of the country may require. 


Lost—yeas 85, nays 117. The yeas were—72 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, 12 Greenbackers; nays were—87 Republicans, 29 Democrats, 
and 1 Greenbacker. 

Yet the first national convention of the Greenback party held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, May 18, 1876, in announcing its principles to 
the country adopted as the second and principal section of its plat- 


| form the following: 


Second. We believe that a United States note, issued directly by the Govern- 
ment and convertible on demand into United States obligations bearing a rate of 
interest not exceeding one cent a day on each $100 and exchangeable for United 
States notes at par, will afford the best ot medium ever devised. Such 
United States notes should be full legal-tenders for all purposes except for the 

ayment of such obligations as are by existing contracts especially made payable 
in coin, and we hold that it is the duty of the Government to provide such crcu- 
lating medium and insist, in the language of Thomas Jefferson, that ‘‘ bank paper 
must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation, to whom it belongs. 


Which means, if language adopted by a national Greenback con- 
vention is intended to mean anything, that a system involving a 
perpetual national debt and the absolute and entire control of the 
volume of paper money by the money-owners of the country and not 
by the Government is the best financial system ‘‘ ever devised” in 
the opinion of the Greenback party. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


December 16, 1878, Mr. Chalmers moved to suspend the rules and 


| pass a bill to prevent officers of the Government from intermeddling 
_ in elections by threats and menaces, or contributions of money, or 


the use of official privilege ; which was lost—yeas 152, nays 102; not 


| two-thirds. The yeas were—126 Democrats, 4 Republicans, 2 Green- 


backers; nays—102 Republicans; 13 Greenbackers not voting. 

1882, on the adoption of a new rule, clause 8, Rule XVI, which en- 
abled a bare majority to override all rights of a minority, and was 
especially to seat certain partisan contestants, there were—yeas 150, 
nays 2. The yeas were—144 Republicans, Greenbackers 6; nays 
were—2 Democrats. The Democrats refrained from voting to defeat 
action, if possible, for want of a quorum, this being absolutely their 
only hope under the circumstances. 

CONTESTS—LYNCH V8. CHALMERS. 

The vote to unseat Chalmers was—yeas 125, nays 95. The yeas 

were—120 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers; nays were—93 Democrats, 


In this case a Mississippi election law, which had been construed 


MACKEY VS. DIBBLE. 


Resistance was made in this case by the Democrats on the ground 
that Hogarth, the stenographer employed to take all the evidence 
in this case, after writing out the testimony delivered to Mackey, 


| the contestant, the evidence taken on his part; that he (Mackey) 
| interlined and otherwise altered the same in material points, and as 
January 21, 1878, Mr. Southard moved to suspend the rules and | 


altered had it copied by Smith, and that Hogarth afterward signed 
without reading or comparing it with the original; that an attempt 
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was made to verify this evidence by affidavits taken without notice 
to contestee, the originals having been destroyed. Democrats tried 
to defeat £ quorum. The vote in this case was—yeas 147, nays 3. 
The yeas were—141 Republicans and 6 Greenbackers ; nays were—3 
Democrats. The quorum was 146. 

In the contest of Bisbee vs, Finley the vote was—yeas 141, nays 9. 
The yeas were—141 Republicans; the nays were—2 Democrats, 2 In- 
dependents, and 5 Greenbackers. : 

Lowe vs. Wheeler—yeas 148, nays 3. The yeas were—142 Repub- 
licans, 6 Greenbackers; the nays were—3 Democrats. 

SMALLS VS. TILLMAN. 


The question being divided upon the first proposition, that Tillman 
was not elected, the yeas were 144, nay 1. The yeas were—140 Re- 
publicans, 4 Greenbackers; nay, 1 Democrat. On the proposition 
that Smalls was elected the yeas were 141, nays 4. The yeas were— 
139 Republicans, 2 Greenbackers ; nays—1 Democrat, 3 Greenbackers. 

SMITH VS. SHELLEY. 


The previous question was moved by Mr. CALKINS. The yeas were 
143, nays 1. No quorum. The yeas were—138 Republicans and 5 
Greenbackers; nay, 1 Democrat. 

Afterward the previous question was ordered. On the vote to un- 
seat Shelley the yeas were 145, nay 1. The yeas were—140 Repub- 
licans, 5 Greenbackers; nay—1 Democrat. 

In all these cases, except the first, a negative vote had the same 
practical effect as an affirmative vote, the efforts of the minority 
being to break a quorum. 

KNIT GOODS. 


June 6, Mr. KELLEY reported back from Committee on Ways and 
Means “a bill (H.R. No. 3570) to correct an error in section 2404 
of the Revised Statutes.” The ‘‘correction” proposed raised the 
tariff on woolen knit goods from 35 per cent. to 85 to 100 per cent. 

July 3, Mr. KELLEY moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. MorRRISON and Mr. CARLISLE oppesed the passage of the bill, 
and denied that there was any error in the revision. The vote be- 
ing taken, the bill was passed—yeas 134, nays 49. Of the yeas were— 
108 Republicans, 22 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers. The nays 
were—46 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 1 Greenbacker; 5 Greenback- 
ers not voting. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
December 6, 1881, Mr. ROBESON offered the following: 


Resolved, That George W. Hooker, of the State of Vermont, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh 
Congress ; that Walter P. Brownlow, of the State of Tennessee, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress; that Henry Sherwood, of the State of Michigan, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Postmaster of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh Congress; and 
that Rev. Fred D. Power, of the State of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh Congress. 


Mr. House moved to amend by striking out the name of “‘ George 
W. Hooker” and inserting ‘‘ John G. Thompson ;” to strike out “ Wal- 
ter P. Brownlow” and insert ‘“‘C. W. Field;” to strike out “ Henry 
Sherwood” and insert “A. W. C. Nowlin.” Subsequently a vote 
was taken on the motion of Mr. Housr, which was lost—yeas 122, 
nays 157. The yeas were—121 Democrats, 1 Greenbacker. Thenays 
were—147 Republicans, 2 Readjusters, 8 Greenbackers. 

The point in this vote was that it was a simple choice between 
the old Democratic officers and the proposed Republican nominees, 
all the Greenbackers except one voting for the Republicans, and that 
one, SOLON CHACE, with ‘‘ them steers” is now trying to ‘plow 
under.” 

GENERAL J. B. WEAVERS RECORD. 

The following I find in a speech of Hon. R. P. BLAND, delivered in 

the State of Missouri in 1880: 


General Weaver, in a speech in the House of Representatives on April 5, 1880, 
said: ‘‘ We do not seek to compel the bondholder to receive the greenback in pay- 
ment ofhis bond. The people once had the right so to pay them, but that right 
was ruthlessly taken away by a change of contract in 1869, which took from the 
toiling tax-payers six hundred millions, more than half of which went to enrich 
foreign bondholders and usurers.”’ The Democratic platform of 1868 declared the 
United States bonds payable in lawfulmoney. The Republican party platform in 
1868 declared the debt a loyal debt, and payable in coin. On thisissue was Grant 
elected President ; and one of the first acts that Grant signed as President was the 
wt mentioned by General Weaver as carrying out the pledges of the Republican 
party. Now, my friends, where was he who is now your candidate for President 
then? Where was he? At that time he was a Federal office-holder in Iowa, a Re- 
publican United States assessor for a district in lowa from 1867 till 1873. He sup- 
ported Grant in h's first administration ; he supported Grant in his second admin- 
stration; he voted for Hayes, and in 1872 he was a Republican candidate for Con- 
cress in Iowa, and-defeated by Judge Lockridge. 

In 1874 he was again a Republican candidate and defeated in convention by 
Judge Sampson. In 1877 he was a Republican candidate for governer of lowa and 
vas defeated by Senator Kirkwood. He wasa Republican till 1878 when he left 
that party and joined the Greenback party and was elected to Congress. Now, my 
friends, look at his record. He declared in his platform in 1868 that the debt was 

loyal one and payable in coin and he supported the Republican party in declar- 
ing it payable in coin. 

" rs * * , ‘ ‘ 

And in the change of contract he supported the Republican party in all their 
legislation from 1868 till 1877. During this time all the legislation that was vicious 
in currency legislation was done, and General Weaver supported his Republican 
party. During all this time did he by his influence, his voice, and in his speeches 
and his aets support and maintain this legislation foisted upon the country and 
hung to his party and defended it till 1878, two years ago. After having accom- 
plished all this stealing, as he calls it, of $600,000,000 from the people of this 
country, after having helped filch that amount of money—and I say it is true— 
from this toiling millions of this nation, he pretends to be a repentant sinner in 


1878, and joins the Greenback party. 
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As a further indication of the “affinities” of the Greenbackers, I 
subjoin the following, extracted from the prospectus of the National 
Republican, a stalwart Republican paper published in this city. I 
take this extract from the weekly issue of that paper, dated .June 
15, 1882: 


The Daily National Republican is one of the best newspapers published in the 
country. 1t contains all the news, local, general, and political. Itis sent by mail 
postage paid, at the low price of $6 per year, or less time at fifty cents per month, 
invariably in advance. 

Address NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
Washington, D. C 
HALLET KILBOURN, Manager 


UNITED STATES House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1882. 
To the anti-Bourbon voters of the Southern States : 


The undersigned, members of Congress from Southern States, desirous of pro- 
moting the union and cordial co-operation of all the anti-Bourbon elements in our 
section in the good work of breaking up what has been a solid Bourbon South, 
heartily recommend that our constituents and friends do all in their power to 
extend the circulation of the a a National Republican. 

Its political editor, George C. Gorham, has shown such powerand judgment in 
his advocacy of liberalism in Virginia that we want the benefit of his work in 
other Southern States. He has the true ideaof the political situation at the South, 
and we are confident that his liberal counsels will do great good in producing good 
understandings between the Northern and Southern people ond friends of the 
Administration. a 
squin. to see The National Republican widely circulated throughout the éntire 

uth. 

L. C. HOUK, Second District, Tennessee.. 

A. H. PETTIBONE, First District, Tennessee 

WM. R. MOORE, Tenth District, Tennessee. 

JOHN PAUL, Seventh District, Virginia. 

R. T. VAN HORN, Eighth District, Missouri 

O. HUBBS, Second District, North Carolina. 
NICHOLAS FORD, Ninth District, Missouri. 
JOHN F. DEZENDORF, Second District, Virginia 
JOSEPH JORGENSEN, Fourth District, Virginia 
M. G. URNER, Sizth District, Maryland. 


PETERSBURGH, VA., January 4, 1882 


DEAR Mr. KitBournN: It gives me pleasure to commend the National Repub 
lican, so well and ably edited, to the earnest friendship of those who would eeheta 
the Constitution and the laws, discourage sectional lines and class legislation 
foster public education, and respect the rights and care for the proper interests of 
all the people of a common country. 
Yours, truly, 
WILLIAM MAHONE 


The Weekly National Republican is just what is needed in the South. Inde 
pendent Democrats who refuse to act with the Bourbon organization will find it 
as the Virginia Readjusters have, a fearless, outspoken, and judicious promoter 
of harmony and co-operation ofall the anti-Bourbon elements atthe South. I wish 
it success. 

H. H. RIDDLEBERGER 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1882 

I recognize in the recent views and spirited tone of the National Republican in 
its treatment of Southern politics a broad, comprehensive, and patriotic states 
manship, and I believe that its circulation in Texas would materially aid liberal 
and progressive forces. 

G. W. JONES, 
M. C., Fifth District, Texas. 

July 23, Mr. Kasson, by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, moved to take up House bill No. 3902 forconsideration. This 
bill provides for a rebate on foreign materials imported into this coun- 
try and used in connection with domestic materials in building ships 
on foreign account. : 

Mr. TUCKER moved to amend by inserting ‘‘domestic” after ‘ for- 
eign,” so that our own citizens could build or buy ships in our own 
ship-yards on as favorable terms as foreigners. The vote being taken 
on Mr. TUCKER’s amendment, the yeas were 95, nays 12. The yeas 
were—72 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers; the nays 
were 12 Republicans. 

Mr. WARD made the point there was no quorum. The opponents 
of the amendment refrained from voting to defeat the same for want 
of a quorum. 

July 26, Mr. TUCKER moved to recommit the bill with instruetions 
that a bill be brought in to provide for a rebate on materials used in 
building any ship in our ship-yards for any citizen or foreigner, &c., 
giving our citizens the same chance as foreigners. Lost—yeas 84, 
The yeas were—76 Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 2 Green- 
backers; the nays were—94 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 1 Green- 
backer. On a motion to reeommit without instructions the vote 
was—yeas 100, nays71. The yeas were—96 Republicans, 1 Demo- 
crat, and 3 Greenbackers; nays, 71 Democrats. 

As a specimen of what the Greenbackers would do if in the ma- 
jority it is perhaps proper to subjoin the following bills and parts 
of bills introduced by leading members of that party in Congress: 

Mr. Weaver, in the Forty-sixth Congress, second session, intro- 
duced the following : 

A bill for the relief of soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and Navy of 
the United States in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion. 

Be it enacted, d:c., That there shall be paid to each private soldier, non-commis- 
sioned officer, sailor, teamster, or musician regularly mustered into the service of 
the United States during the late war for the suppres¢ion of the rebellion, or to his 
or their legal representatives in case of death, as soon as his or their claim shall 
be examined and audited by the Second Auditor of the Treasury, the sum due hina 


or them, the amount thereof to be ascertained as follows. * * * Said soldieror 
sailor or his legal representatives shall be allowed and paid the difference in value 
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between the currency which he received and the standard gold coin of the United | same. and shall bear no interest for five years from said date, but at the e 


States in which he should have been paid, together with 6 per cent. interest 
thereon per annum from the date said soldier or sailor was mustered out of the 
service of the United States up to the date of the payment of the sum found due 
him by the provisions of this act 

SEC The sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as shall 
make the payments required by this act 
by this act authorized to be issued 


May 5, 1879, Mr. De La Matyr introduced the following: 


Be it enacted, d Chat the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
required to have prepared at the earliest practicable period notes or obligations 
of the United States of America to the aggregate amount of $10,000,000, to be known 
as ‘greenback currency,” for general circulation, in such amounts and in such 
form as is hereinafter provided for in this act 


is hereby appropriated out of the money 


Sections 2, 3, 4, 


and 5 provide for the way of keeping accounts, 
printing notes, denominations, &c. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to loan 
from the greenback currency account to the corporations hereinafter named the 
amounts herein specified, upon application of the properly authorized officers or 
representatives of the same, upon the following terms and conditions : 

SEC. 7 
with the Secretary of the Treasury the bond or bonds of said corporation or com- 
pany, signed by its legally authorized representatives or agent and attested by its 
corporate seal, for such amounts as cach may desire, not exceeding the total amount 
herein specitied, and to be advanced from time to time as the progress of the works 
may demand. Said bond or bonds shall be payable fifty years from the date of the 


be necessary to | 
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xpiration 
er cent. per an- 
paid semi-an- 


of five years from said date they shall bear interest at the rate of 3 
num, legal money of the United States, until paid ; the interest to 
nually at the Treasury of the United States. 


* . * ‘ * * 


Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to loan the fol. 
lowing amounts or any less sum, should they desire it, namely: the James River 
and Kanawha Canal Company, $60,000,000; the Atlantic and Great Western Canal 


| Company, $50,000,000; the Florida Coast Canal Company, $12,000,000; the Fort 


| nepin, and Chicago Canal Company, $13,000,000; the Oswego Canal Com 


Each and every corporation or company apply ing for said loan shall file | 


(connecting 


Saint Philip Canal Company, $10,000,000; the —— Railroad Speer, 
*k Island, Hen. 


the waters of the Mississippi with the Pacific coast,) $——; the 
pany, 
e Ni- 


May 5, 1879, Mr. De La Matyr introduced the following bill: 


Be it enacted, &c., That whenever any municipal corporation duly chartered and 
organized under the laws of any State or Territory of the United States shall ap. 
ply to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to exchange the bonds 
of said corporation for legal-tender paper money of the United States, the said Sec. 
retary shall issue to said corporation at par value of said bonds a sum equal to the 
outstanding debts of such corporation which shall have accrued before the passage 
of this act, at a rate of interest to be paid annually not exceeding 2 per coal : Pro- 
vided, That said bonds shall not run less than fifty years. 


$25,000,000 ; the Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad Company, $5,000,000; t 
agara Ship-Canal Company, $14,000,000. 


This bill alone would have authorized the issue of over $700,000,000 
of Treasury notes to municipal corporations, with no guarantee that 


| any part of it would ever be repaid. 





